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CHAPTER  L 

FoRBiGN  History:  Invasion  pf  Naples  by  the  Erench  under  Joseph  Bonaparte — Battle  of 
Maida-^Policy  of  Prnssia—rShe  accepts  Hanover  from  France,  and  shuts  her  Ports  against 
JBritiek  Qemmerce — Measures  of  Retaliation  a4apted  by  Engkmd— Prussia  invofved  i(i.a  War 
with  both  Great  Britain  and  Sweden — Indicatims  of  approaching  M^UfUtyMtweef^  Frar\cf , 
and  Prussia — Conjederation  of  the  Rhine — Renunciation  of  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Gtr^ 
many  by  Francis  II— French  Expose — Act  of  Aggrandizement — The  United  Provinces  erected 
into  a  Monarchy  under  the  Qovernment  of  Louis  Bonaparte — Seizure  and  Execution  of  M. 
Pulm,  the  Bookseller^  of  Nurem^rg — Convocation  of  the  Jews — Traits  in  the  Character  of 
Bonaparte, 


THE  events  of  tbe  campaign  of  l605, 
•onsummated  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  had 
drawn  round  the  eastei'n  n'ontier  of  France  a 
cordon  of  feudatory  sovereigns,  indebted  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  their  recent  elevation, 
and  bound  to  his  senrice  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion  of  policy  and  gratitude.  Possessing  too 
much  collision  of  interest  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  his  authority,  they  exhibited  a  mighty  Di^lwai*k 
against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  seemed 
to  free  the  empire  of  France  from  all  the  dangers 
of  future  molestation.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
derived  also  from  this  treaty  advantages  in  ter- 
ritory and  population  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  was 
strengthened  and  enriched  on  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  But  triumphant  as  was  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  same  proportion 
-was  it  humiliating  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Her  losses  were  deplorable,  and  her  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany  was  drawing  fast  to  a 
termination.  Her  splendid  dependents,  her 
mitred  ecclesiastics,  and  the  long  catalogue  of 
princes  who  formed  the  minor  stars  in  the 
imperial  constellation,  were  many  of  them  for 
ever  extinguished ;  %nd  with  impaired  influence 
in  the  west  of  Europe^-influence  which  at  that 
period  it  appeared  scarcely  possible  she  should 
ever  regain^jshe  seemed  by  this  treaty  retrograde 
from  the  world  of  civilization,  and  likely  to  be 
shut  out  from  those  political  concerns,  in  which 
she  had  borne  so  commandlhg  and  pre-eminent  a 
part  for  a  Succession  of  ages. 
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The  ccnftequences  of  Bbm^arte^s  sueoesses  BOOK  IT. 
against  Austria  were  particularly  unfortunate  for 
tm  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  treaty  of  neutrality 
between  France  and  that  country  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1805, 
and  ratified  at  Portiei,  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
on  the  8th  of  the  following  raontli.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Neapolitan  court  engaged  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  war  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers,  and  to  repel  by  force  every  in- 
croachment  on  her  neutrality.  But  scar^ly  had 
six  weeks  elapsed  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  when  a  squadron  of  English  and  Russian 
vessels  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  were 

{permitted,  without  opposition,  to  land  a  body  of 
brces  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  This  gross 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Portici,  was  considered  by  the  French  emperor 
as  an  act  of  perfidy  deserving  of  the  severest 
punishment;  and  on  the  mommg  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  Bonaparte 
issued  a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Vienna,  m  wliich  he  dec^jiared,  *^  that  the  Nea- 
politan dynasty  had  ceased  to  rejgn."  That  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  carrying  this  threat  into 
execution,  the  French  army,  under  Joseph  Bo* 
naparte,  marched,  in  three  divisions,  against  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  right,  conunanded  by 
General  Regnier,  proceeding  aga.inst  Gaeta,  and 
the  centre,  under  Harshal^Massena,  through  Ca* 
pua,  while  the  left  advanced  through  Istria,  under 
General  Lacib  On  the  12th  of  February,  Capua 
was  inyested  by  the  French  troops^  and  on  tbe 
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JMOK  IV*  ^^^^9  ^  deputation  from  the  city  waited  on  Prince 
..  Joseph^  and   signed"" a  capkulatien,  by  which 

Chap.  T.    Capua^  Gaeta,  Peschieri,  Ivaples,  and  the  other 

^•••^v-iw'  fortresses  of  that  kingdom,  were  surrendered  into 
1800  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  notwithstanding 
this  eapitulatton,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
Gaeta  was;  far  from  being  conquered;  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Pbilipstha],  having  been 
summoned  by  General  Regnier  to  surrender, 
answered  with  heroic  firmness,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  sovereign.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
governor  in  defending  the  fortress  committed  to 
his  charge  was  most  distinguished.  With  slight 
intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment,  he  was  occu- 
pied night  and  day  in  the  fortifications,  and  by 
bis  exhortations  and  example  he  stimulated  his 
troops  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  their  situation 
with  constancy,  and  to  repel  all  attacks  Upon  the 
>  garrison  wiih  heroism.  The  valour  with  which 
this  place  was  defended^  and  the  advantages 
obtained  b;  the  gwrrison  aver  the  besieging  army, 
excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  ail 
Europe  ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated  the  go- 
Temor  and  the  troops  at  Gaeta,  began  to  difiuse 
themselves  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Even 
within  the  city  of  Naples^  the  apathy  which  had 
in  the  first  instance  paralized  the  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  induced  them  to  open  their 
gatea  without  resistance  to  the  legions  of  th0 
conquerors,  g^ve  place  to  more  patriotic  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  population  of  Calabria  became  at 
length  actuated  by  so  decided  a  spirit  of  hostilijLy 
towards  their  invaders,  that  large  unorganized 
masses  of  peasantry  were  led  to  oppose  tlie 
disciplined  forces  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe;. 
The  ardour  of  patriotism  was  mingled  with  the 
thirst,  of  vengeance ;  the  first  instances  of  op- 
position from  the  indurgeirts  had  been  punished 
vrith  inexorable  severity;  and  these  violent  ia- 
flictions  animated  'the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
Calabrians,  and  increased  the  deadliness  of  their 
hatred.  Mutual  exasperation  gradually  led  to 
the  establishment,  by  the  French,  of  military 
commissions  at  Naples^  and  thoughout  the 
country ;  the  constitution  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Massena,,  a  man  whose  feelings  never  warred 
against  his  interests,  and  whose  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trade,  of  war  had  stoel^  his  heart 
against  the  voice  of  rbumanity.  The  triumphant 
entrance  of  Jos^h  Bonaparte  into  his  capital, 
to  take  upon  hjioself  the  sovereignty  of  his 
kingdom,  to  whicV  he  had  been  appointed  by 
bis  brother,  to  the  eicelu^ion  of  the  recent  dy- 
nasty, was  attended  by  those  acclamations  and 
addresses  which  can:  always  be  procured  by 
power.  But  these  external  demonstrations  of 
joy  could  not  conceal  the  real  situatbn  of  his 
newly  acquired  conquests.  The  invader  and  the 
patriot   were   still   in    determined   and  active 


hostility;  and  the  feelings  of  the  contending 
parties  had  attained  the  utmost  paroxysm  of 
rage.  Military  tyranny,  mortified  and  incensed 
at  the  resistance  of  an  enemy  which  it  despised, 
gave  free  scope  to  its  fary,  in  all  those  excesses 
which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  modem  warfare 
to  mitigate.  The  brave  Calabrians,  maddened 
by  the  infliction  of  such  horrors  on  men  whose 
crime  consisted  only  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  out-do  them  in 
retaliation.  The  disposition  to  an  exterminating 
contest  seemed  mutual.  The  excess  of  resent- 
ment seemed  to  destroy  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  the  weaker  party  all  regard  to 
the  chanees  against  their  success.  Impulse 
superseded  calculation  ;  passion  imparted  energy 
to  weakness ;  and  the  want  of  discipline  often 
seemed  supplied  by  the  frenzy  of  revenge. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  the  Russian 
and  British  troops,  Sir  James  Craig  had  retired 
to  Sicily  with  the  English  army,  accompanied  by 
the  royal  family  of  Naples,  and  had  established 
his  head- quarters  at  Messina.  At  this  place  he 
remained  till  the  month  of  April,  when  bad 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  command  to 
Sir  John  Stuart,  who  was  soon  after  intrusted 
by  his  Sicilian  Majesty  with  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  coast  from  Melazzo  to.  Cape  Passaro. 
The  army  continued  at  Messina  till  the  end  of 
June,  without  attempting  any  ofiensive  opera- 
tion against  the  enemy*,,  at  which  period  the 
English  general,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  court  of  Palermo,  consented  to  land  with 
a  part  of  his  army  in  Calabria,  and  to  make  trial 
of  the  loyalty  and  afiection  of  the  people  to 
their  former  sovereign.  The  troops  destined  to 
this  expedition  amounted  to  about  four  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  efiective  men ;  with  this 
small  force.  Sir  John  Stuart  landed  without  any 
material  opposition,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  July^  in  the  gidf  of  St.  Eufemia,  near  the 
northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabria.  The 
French  General,  Regnier,  having  been  apprised 
of  the  debarkation  of  the  English  armv,  made 
a  rapid  march  from  Reggio,  uniting  his  detached 
corps  as  he  advanced,  and  anticipating,  with 
his  characteristic  confidence,  the  defeat  of  the 
British  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  be 
advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Maida, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  English  army, 
and  took  up  his  position  on  a  ridge  of  heights. 
His  force  at  that  moment  consisted  of  about  four 
thousand  infantry,  and  three  hundred  cavalry, 
together  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  he 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
three  thousand  more  troops,  who  were  marching 
after  Iiim  in  a  seccmd  division,  and  who  joined 
the  French  army  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  Per- 
ceiving that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Sir  John 
Stuart  determined  to  advance  towards  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  enemy;  and  hating  left  four  com- 
(MUiies  of  Watteville^s  regiment,  under  Major 
Fisher,  to  protect  the  stores,  and  occupy  the 
works  that  had  been  thrown  op  at  the  place  of 
landing,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morotng,  the 
body  of  the  British  army  commenced  its  march 
.^long  the  borders  of  the  sea,  across  the  plain  of 
Eufemia.*  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  ttus  time  took 
up  a  position  with  a  snoall  squadron  placed  under 
his  command,  to  aet  as  circumstances  mis^ht 
occur;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
.no  co-operation  from  the  navy  could  take  place, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  gallant  knight.  A 
▼ast  plain,  extending  from  four  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  flanked  by  chains  of  mountains, 
which  ran  nearly  parallel  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
which  form  the  interior  boundaries  of  the  two 
Calabrias,  seemed  to  favour  the  manoeuvres  of 
both  armies,  and  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for 
trying  the  dull  and  gallantry  of  the  contending 
nations.  Had  General  Regnier  thought  proper 
to  remain  upon  his  elevated  ground,  flanked  as. 
he  was  by  a  thick  impervious  underwood,  no 
impression  could  have  been  made  upon  him  ;  but 
quitting  this  advantage,  and  crossing  the  river 
Amato  with  his  entire  force,  he  descended  from 
the  CToinence,  and  met  the  British  army  upon 
the  open  plain.  After  some  close  firing  of  the 
flankers,  to  cover  the  deployments  of  the  two 
armies,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  op-> 
posing  fronts  were  warmly  engaged,  when  the 
prowess  of  the  rival  nations  seemed  fairly  at 
issue  before  the  vrorld.  The  corps  which  formed 
the  right  of  the  advanced  line  of  the  British,  was 
the  battalion  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Kempt,  consisting  of  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  20th,  27th,  S5th,  61st,  Blst,  and 
Watteville's,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  chosen  battalion-men,  of  the  S5th  regiment, 
undar  Major  Robinson;  directly  opposite  to 
whom  was  the  favourite  French,  regiment,-  the 
Ist  Jjegkre.  The  two  companies,  at  the  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  yards,  fired  reciprocally  a 
few  rounds,  when,  as  if  by  natural  agreement, 
the  firing  was  suspended,  and,  in  close  compact 
order,  and  awful  silence,  they  advanced  towards 
each  other,  till  their  bayonets  began  to  cross. 
At  this  momentous  crisis,  the  enemy  became 
appalled.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  fly,  but  it  was  too  late,  they 
were  overtaken,  and  the  most  dreadful  slaughter 

*  The  following  ii  the  detail  of  tbe  British  fbree  >— 
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ensued.  Brigadier-general  Auckland,  whose  BOOK  lY. 
brigade  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  tbe  light 
infantry,  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  mo- 
ment to  press  instantly  forward  upon  the  corps 
in  front ;  the  brave  7^th  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod,  and  tbe  81st 
.regiment,  under  Major  Plenderieatb,  both  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  this  occasion.  Ad- 
vancmg  with  shouts  of  victory,  the  enemy  fled 
with  dismay  and  disorder  before  them.  Gene* 
ral  Regnier,  finding  his  army  thus  discomfited 
on  the  left,  began  to  make  a  new  effort  with 
the  right,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  the  disasters 
of  the  day.  This  operation  was  resisted  most 
gallantly  by  the  brigade  under  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Cole.  Nothing  could  shake  the  undaunted 
firmness  of  tbe  grenadiers  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  O'Callaghan,  and  of  the  27th  regiment^ 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  The  French 
cavalry,  successively  repelled  from  before  the 
front  of  these  regiments^  made  an  effort  to 
turn  their  left;  but  at  that  moment  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Ross^  who  had  the  same  morning 
landed  from  Messina,  with  th^  20th  regiment, 
and  had  come  up  to  the  army  during  the  action, 
threw  his  regunent  opportunely  into  a  small 
cover  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  by  a  heavy 
and  welUconcerted  fire,  rendered  this  attempt 
abortive.  This  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  of 
the  enemy^  who,  astonished  and  dismayed  by 
the  intrepidity  with  which  they  were  assailed, 
began  precipitately  to  retire,  leaving  the  field 
Goverea  with  their  dead. 

About  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were 
buried  upon  the  ground ;  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners amounted  to  above  a  thousand  men  ;  and 
about  the  same  number  were  left  in  Monteleone, 
and  the  different  posts  between  Maida  and 
Reggio,  who  signified  their  readiness  to  surren- 
der, whenever  a  British  force  could  be  sent  to 
receive  their  submission,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants.  Never  was  the 
pride  of  the  enemy  more  severelv  humbled  than 
m  the  events  of  this  memorable  day.  The  total 
loss  of  the  French^  occasioned  by  this  conflict, 
amounted  to  at  least  four  thousand  men,  while 
the  loss  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  which  number  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  were  wounded,  and 
lorty-four  slain.f  This  splendid  victory  was 
attended  with  no  permanent  advantage,   with 


jA.^.iL^^Mmc     y  T.ieufmant-colonel  Kempt,   with  «  foar-poimderBi 
^aroMMi  corpw    ^        Detachm«nt  of  the  royal  Sicilian  Tohmteen. 


Light  infiiiitiy  battalioiu    Detached  royal  Cofsican    magut. 


Stcond 


•genenl  Cde,  with  3  fbur-pooixltrB.    Grenadier  battalion,  STth  regiment. 

ler-metal  Auddand,  with  3  four-peonden.    78tb  rc|pment.    Slat  regiment. 
a*L'  JM  «^^^j.._f  C^lond  Oswald,  with  sfour-pouaderfc  58th  regiment  WatteviQe**  leghxient  fire  companies.  SOth  regiment,  Liciitcnaiit« 
TAir-l  W»«^e-|        colonel  RMB,!taideddifingtheactibn* 
Eewcve  of  artiDerr,  Miyjor  Lemoine,  4  8i&-poanden,  and  two  howitsen.. 
Total— onk  and  nle,  induding  the  royal  utiUery,  4,795. 


6n^duli^--Brigad!et'>geneia}Coli 

\d  i^ail^— B^gadier-mcial  ^ 


tGeDcnaSirJohaStnazt's  Di^aidMS  dated  fron  the  Flainof  Maids,  July  6»180&.. 
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BOOK  IV.  respect  to  tlie  immediate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion; bui  the  impression  it  was  oalculated  to 
mske  in  favour  of  the  discipline  and  bravery  of 
the  British  soldiers,  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. The  pride  of  the  enemy  was  mortified  at 
seeing  those  of  his  troops  most  distinguished  for 
high  exploits,  retiring  before  English  bayonets ; 
and,  with  all  their  experience  and  reputation  in 
arms,  yielding  an  easy  victory  to  greatly  infe- 
rior numbers.  The  laurels  gathered  at  Lodi, 
Marengo,  and  Austerlitz,  drooped  on  the  plain 
of  Maida,  from  whence  sprung  another,  and  per- 
haps a  more  brilliant  wreath,  to  adorn  the  brows 
of  British  valour,  in  addition  to  those  which  had 
BO  recently  been  acquired  on  ihe  shores  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  tiie  Neapolitan 
territory  by  the  arms  of  France,  followed  not 
long  alter  this  illustrious  victory,  which  might 
somewhat  delay,  but  could  not  prevent  its 
accomplishment.  The  support  of  the  British 
arms  being  withdrawn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Calabrians  abated,  and  they  finally  yielded  to  a 
fate  which  they  had  nobly  resisted,  without  the 
least  hope  of  success  attending  their  gallant 
and  persevering  endeavours.  Gaeta  had  firmly 
withstood  the  effects  of  all  that  force  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  qould  effect ;  but  its  gar- 
.risen,  originally  small,  was  diminished  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  borne  down  by  incessant 
exertions  ;  its  heroic  commander  was  severely 
wounded  ;  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  com- 
pleted ;  two  practical  breaches  were  made  in  the 
walls ;  and  a  signal  was  every  moment  expected 
for  the  assault.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
commandant  truly  and  wisely  concluded  that  he 
had  done  enough  for  glory,  and  signed  a  capitu- 
lation, by  which  Gaeta  was  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  general. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1805,  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
all  who  wished  to  see  a  check  imposed  on  the 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  France.  The  ri- 
valship  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  might  be  allowed  to  preclude 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  powers  ; 
but  a  participation  of  danger  seemed  calculated 
to  banish  mutual  jealousies,  and  to  produce  an 
union  sufficiently  firm  to  unite  the  two  rival 
states  in  a  combined  resistance  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Such,  it  was  hoped,  might  have 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  extinguished  these  expecta- 
tions, while  the  versatility  and  equivocation,  the 
odious  rivalry,  and  selfish  rapacity  of  Prussian 
policy,  became  the  theme  of  universal  invective. 


On  the  27th  of  January,  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  in  which  k  was 
observed,  that  after  the  events  which  terminated 
in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  country  from  the  flames  of  war,  con- 
sisted in  forming  a  oonvention  with  the  French . 
Emperor,  in  virtue  of  which  the  states  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany  were  to  be  wholly 
occupied  and  governed  by  Prussia  till  the  re- 
turn of  peace ;  and  all  the  aiithorities  of  that 
country  were  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  dis« 
positions  made  for  that  purpose,  under  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  Getoeral  Keoknert, 
and  the  commissioners  chosen  by  him.  Tiie  x;on-  « 
dhct  of  Prussia,  in  assuming  to  herself  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  called  forth  an  ofiicial  note  from  Mr. 
Fox,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  March,  addressed 
to  Baron  Jacobi,  the  Prussian  minister  in  Lon* 
don,  wherein  he  expressed  ^^the  great  anxiety 
felt  by  his  majesty  at  the  manner  in  which  pos- 
session had  been  taken  of  the  electorate  of  HaO'- 
over,'^  and  desired  him  explicitly  to  inform  his 
court,  **  that  no  conv«iience  or  political  airrange- 
m&kty  much  less  any  oflfer  of  equivalent  or  indem- 
nity, would  ever  induce  his  majesty  so  far  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  his  legitimate  rights,  as 
well  as  to  the  exemplary  fidelity  and  attachment 
of  his  Hanoverian  sulyects,  as  to  consent  to  the 
alienation  of  the  electorate."  Soon  after  the  deli- 
very of  this  note,  his  Prussian  Majesty  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  slight  veil  with  which  be  had 
so  ineffectually  attempted  the  concealment  of  his 
real  designs,  bv  publishing,  on  the  1st  of  April,  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention  between  himself  and  the  Fren<di 
£.mperor,  for  the  exchange  of  Hanover  in  re- 
turn for  three  provinces  ot  his  monarchy  :^  and 
as  the  Hanoverian  states  were  possessed  by 
France  in  right  of  conquest,  he  declared  that  the 
rightful  possession  of  the  electoral  states  of  the 
houfiie  of  Brunswick  situated  in  Germany,  Iiad 
passed  over  to  him,  in  return  for  the  above  ces- 
sion on  his  part,  that  they  were  now  subjected 
only  to  his  power;  and  that  henceforth  their 
government  would  be  administered  -  in  his  name 
alone,  and  under  his  supreme  authority.  A  pro- 
clamition,  in  the  same  spirit  of  injustice  and 
aggression,  was  issued  by  the  court  of  Berlin, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  and  the  Emperor  of  France 
and  King  of  Italy,  the  ports  of  the  Genpan 
Ocean  (the  North  Sea)  and  the  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  it,  shall  be  shut  agaist 
British  shipping  and  trade,  in  the  same  manner 


*  The  three  Prussian  provinces  cetleil  by  this  memorable  treaty,  were  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia; 
Cleres,  in  Westphalia ;  and  Neofchatel  and  Valengin,  in  Switzerlsnd. 
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as  tvas  practised  while  Hauover  was  occupied 
by  Frencb  troops. 

No  sooner  had  intelligence  reached  London 
of  the  actual  exclusion  of  British  shipping  from 
the  Elbe,  and  of  the  determination  of  Prussia  to 
shut  all  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean  against 
the  British  flag;    than  measures  of  retaliation 
were  adopted. — Notice  was  given  on  the  8th  of 
April  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  powers,  that 
the  necessary  means   bad   been   taKen   for  the 
blockade  of  the  rivers  Ems»  Weser,  Elbe,  and 
Trave.      A  general   embi^rgo  was  laid  on  all 
Prussian  vessels  in  tiie  harbours  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ;  and  this  order  was  extended^ 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  to  all  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  rivers  Eibe»  Weser,  and  Ems, 
vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  only  excepted. 
The  English  mission  at  Berlin  was  recalled ;  and 
a  message  from  bis  majesty  was  presented  to  both 
bouses  of  parliament,  on  the  dlst,  stating  ^'  the 
necessity  in  which  his    majesty  found  nimself, 
of-  withdrawing  his  minister  from  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  of  adopting  provisionally  measures 
ef  just  retaliation  against  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  Prussia,"  on  account  of  acts  ^^  of  di- 
rect hostility, '  deliberately  pursued  against  him^ 
which  left  him  no  alternative."    After  stating 
concisely  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  Prus- 
sia,  which  called  for  these  proceedings,  the  mes- 
sage concluded  by  saying,  that  his  majesty  '^  bad 
no  .doubt  of  the  ftill  support  of  his  parliament, 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  British  navigation ;  and  that 
he  would  look  with  anxious  expectation  to  that 
moment,  when  a  more  dignified  and  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia,    should  remove 
every  impediment  to  the  renewal  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  a  power  with  whom  his  majesty 
had  no  other  cause  of  difference  than  that  now 
created  by  these  hostile  acts."     On  the^Oth  of 
the  same  .month,  a  declaration  was  issued  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of 
Hanover,   recapitulating    instances  pf  perfidyi 
insincerity,  and  rapacity,  of  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and   solemnly  protesting,  for  himself  and    his 
heirs,  against  every  eacrpachment  pn  his  rights 
in  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and 
its  dependencies. 

In  addition  to  her  war  with  England,  the 
subserviency  of  Prussia  to  France  involved  her 
in  hostilities  with  Sweden.  The  Swedish  troops, 
who  occupied  Lunenburg  on  behalf  of  the  King 
of  England,  'having  opposed  the  entrance  at  the 
Prussians  into  that  duchy,  were  compelled,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  to  retreat  into  Mecklenburg ; 
upon  which  hostile  proceeding,  the  King  of 
Sweden  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  Prussian 
vessels  in  his  harbours,  and  issued  an  order, 
bearing  date  tlie  27th  pf  April,  for  the  blockade 
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of  all  the  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic.  In  order  BOOK  IV, 
to  counteract  these  hostile  operations,  I^russia 
commenced  preparations  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedish  troops  from  the  states  of  Pomerania ; 
but  before  this  design  could  be  carried  into  effect 
a  new  revolution  in  her  politics  took  place,  which 
gave  a  totally  different  oirection  to  her  arms.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were 
well  aware  of  the  abject 'degradation  in  which 
the  subserviency  of  their  government  to  the 
mandates  of  France  had  involved  them ;  and  the 
disaffection  and  discontents  which  ensued  flowed 
naturally  from  the  occasion.  Expressions  of 
loyal  and  devout  attachment  were  suspended ; 
conversations  in  public  as.sumed  a  tone  of  ani- 
mated comment  upon  public  measures  which  had 
rarely  been  employed;  and  men  of  rank  and 
station  deplorea  the^  shade  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
military  entered  into  the  general  feeling  with 
ardour:  this  feeling  was  in  some  instances 
almost  roused  to  phrenzy,  and  the  attendants 
and  relatives  of  majesty  itself  were  bold  enough 
to  give  intimations  of  their  disgust  in  the  royal 
presence.  This  spirit  of  high  disdain,  danger-^ 
ous  in  any  government,  and  peculiarly  so  in  s^ 
military  state,  when  those  who  are  designed  for 
the  support  of  despotism,  feel  a  stronger  disposi- 
tion to  remonstrate  than  to  obey,  was  thought  not 
unworthy  the  notice  of  power.  Several  of  the 
military  officers  of  the  staff  were  not  only  re- 
primanded, but  cashiered,  for  the  freedom  with 
which  ihey  bad  expressed  themselves  on  political 
topics ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published,  pro- 
hibiting the  aiscussion  of  the  proceedings  of 
goverjiment — measures  which  checked  the  ebul- 
Ution  of  popular  feeling,  but  confirmed  rather 
than  changed  the  public  opinion.  The  queen, 
young,  beautiful,  and  persuasive,  listening  to 
her  indignation  at  the  usurpations  and  insults 
'of  France,  and  jealous  of  her  husband's  honour 
and  reputatton,  joined  in  the  same  cause.  The 
ministers,  weak  and  unprineipled,  were  unable 
to  resist  the  torrent ;  after  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  voice,  they  united,  or  seemed 
to  unite  in  the  geaeial  feeling,  and  contributed 
to  hurry  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  its  approach-, 
ing  humiliation. 

Prussia  has  hitherto  been  contemplated, 
unsteady,  and  fluctuating  in  her  policy,  constant 
only  in  her  duplicity;  professing  neutrality 
while  Ae  was  meditating  acts  of  hostility ;  and 
pretending  to  negociatQ  for  the  neutrality  of 
Hanover,  while  she  was  appropriating  that 
country  to  herself.  We  are  now  to  behold  her 
enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  her  ambitious 
projects,  impatient  ot  the  contempt  with  which 
she  was  treated,  and  goaded  on  by  the  universal 
indignation  cf  her  siuyecta,  seeking  to  retciera 
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her  honour  and  chftraeter  by  resistance  to  France, 
but  without  wisdom  or  foresight  in  her  plans, 
and  constant  to  the  last  in  her  dissimulation. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  cabinet  of  St^ 
Cloud  which  gave  serious  offence  and  alarm  to 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  was  the  investiture  of 
Murat,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  brother-in-law 
of  Bonaparte,  with  the  duchies  of  Berg  and 
Cleves..  But  a  deeper  and  more  sensible  iiij.ury 
awaited  the  Prussian  government:  while  La- 
forest,  the  French  resident  at  Berlin,  was  urging 
the  ministers  of  that  court  to  persist  in  the  mea- 
sures they  had  adopted  for  the  retention  of  Han- 
over, Lucchesini,  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris, 
discovered  that  the  French  government  had 
offered  to  the  King  of  Gh*eat  Britain  the  complete 
restitution  of  his  electoral  dominions.  ThuSy 
after  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour  and  reputation, 
Prussia  saw  herself  about  to  be  deprived  of  the 
reward  for  which  she  had  consented  to  act  a 
part  so  mean,  treacherous,  and  unworthy,  without 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her  character  or 
of  bettering  her  condition  by  resistance.  For- 
tunately, as  she  then  thought,  the  negociation 
lor  peace  between  France  and  Russia,  after  pre« 
Kminaries  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  was  broken 
off  by  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  by  M.  d'OubriL 
But  this  event,  while  it  opened  to  Prussia  the 
prospect  of  assistance,  in  case  she  should  be 
driven  to  a  war  with  France,  disclosed  to  her 
ftirther  proofs  of  the  secret  enmity  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  its  readiness  to  abandon 
her  interests.  She  was  now  for  the  first  timo 
apprised,  that  during  the  negociations  at  Paris^ 
between  France  and  Russia,  distinct  hints  had 
been  given  to  M.  d'Oubril,  that  if  his  court  wa» 
desirous  of  annexing  any  part  of  Polish  Prussia 
to  it&  dominions,  no  opposition  would  bo  inter- 
posed against  such  a  project  by  France. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  had  left  the  forms  of 
the  Germanic  constitution  entire,  and  from  some 
of  the  articles  in  that  treaty  it  appears  doubt* 
fill,  whether  the  French  Emperor  entertained 
tiiougbts  at  that  time  of  the  speedy  subversion  tOb 
which  this  venerable  empire  wa»  afterwards  con^ 
demned.  The  residence  of  the  French  troops  in 
Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  procrastinated 
occupation  of  Cattaro  by  the  Russians,  matured 
a  design  suitable  to  the  ambitious  mind  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the 
ostaUishment  <^  a  new  confederation  of  princes, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  should  himself  be 
placed..  This  project,  conceived  in  the  early  part 
tf  the  month  of  June^  was  arranged  in  aU  its 


details  with  ex(raordinary  promptitude  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  the  act  of  confederotion  was 
executed  at  Paris,  by  princes  and  ministers  who 
were  scarcely  allowed  time  to  read  the  deed  to 
which  they  affixed  their  signatures.* 

This  portentous  document,  which,  by  a  few 
Bnes  of  the  pen,  supported,  however,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  subverted  the  complicated 
establi^ment  of  ages,  cooanences  with  observ- 
ing, that  their  majesties,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg, 
the  Archbishop  oi  Ratisbon,  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  the  Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  Princes  of  Nassau-Weil- 
burg,  and  Nassau-Usingen,  of  Hohenzotlem- 
Hechingen,  and  HoheuzoUern -Siegmaringen, 
Sakn-Salm,  and  Salm-Kyrburg,  Isenburg,  Birch- 
stein,  and  Lichtenstein,  the  Duke  of  Acemhurg, 
and  the  Count  of  Leyen,  being  desirous  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Southern  Germany,  which  expe- 
rience had  l<Mig  since  proved  could  derive  no 
guarantee  frotn  the  existing  constitution,  had 
appointed  certain  plenipotentiaries  to  effect 
arrangements  from  which  this  guarantee  would 
naturally  and  decidedly  result.  In  consequence 
of  the  dispositions  which  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  which  were  now  ratified,  the  states  of  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  be  for  ever  separated 
from  the  Germanic  body,  and  united  by  an  act 
ealKed  **  the  Confederated  States  of  the  Empire.'* 
The  afiuirs  of  this  confedeF.at]on  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  congress,  which  should  sit  at  Franc- 
fort,  divided  into  two  colleges  of  kings  and 
princes,  where  all  disputes  should  be  settled  that 
might  arise  among  the  members,  who  could 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other 
power  than  the  confederation,  nor  alienate  to  any 
fither  power  their  sovereignty  or  territory.  The 
elector  arch-chancellor  was  to  preside  in  the 
congress,  under  the  title  of  prince  primate,  and 
on  the  demise' of  any  prince  prinmte,  the  right  of 
naming  a  successor  should  attach  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  who  was  to  be  proclaimed  protector 
of  the  confederation.  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinental war>  which  should  involve  either  the 
Emperor  of  France  or  any  other  individual  of  the 
union,  alt  parties  should  make  a  common  cause ; 
and  in  case  of  preparation  for  war  against  any 
one  of  the  parties,  his  minister  ^ould  be 
authorised  to  demand  of  the  congress  a  general 
arming  of  the  confederation. f  The  congress 
were  to  regulate  the  proportion  oi^as«stance  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the' summons  of 
the  emperor  to  the  parties  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  taking  the  field.. 


*  Dispatch  from  Lord  Yarmouth,  dated  Paris,  July  19t|i. 

t  The  eoDtiD^ent  of  troops  to  be  famished  by  each  state  was  determined  as  follows : — France,  200,OOQ ;  Bavaria, 
50^.000 ;  Wirtemburg,  12,000  j  Baden,  3,000 ;  Berg,  6,000  s  Darmstadt,  4,000 ;  Nassau,  Hohenzollera,  and  others,  4,000, 
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The  house  of  Austria,  thus  stripped  of  its 
honours,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  yield  the  prece^ 
deuce  to  France ;  and  by  a  formal  deed  of  re* 
nunciation,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  August, 
Francis  II.  resigned  his  office  and  title  of  Em- 

teror  of  Germany,  retaining  only  the  more  hum- 
le  title  of  Emperor  >f  Austria.  The  fallen  for- 
tunes of  this  august  house,  thus  deprived  of  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,  presents 
an  impressive  picture  to  the  imagination.  It 
was  a  spectacle  of  no  common  interest,  to  ob- 
serve the  descendant  of  imperial  chiefs  through 
a  long  series  of  generations,  degraded  into  a 
renunciation  of  his  dignity  in  behalf  of  a  man, 
who,  by  his  talents  and  his  sword,  was  enabled 
to  trample  on  the  neck  of  sovereigns ;  and  by 
whom  family  honours,  and  political  establish- 
ments, which  had  endured  for  centuries,  were 
swept  away  in  promiscuous  ruin. 

When  these  arrangements  were  communica- 
ted to  Prussia,  her  acquiescence  was  purchased 
by  the  delusive  hope  held  out  to  her  by  France, 
that  she  would  be  permitted  to  form  a  confeder- 
ation of  states  in  the  north  of  Germany,  under 
the  protection  of  Prussia,  as  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  was  under  the  protection  of  France.^ 
Bat  no  sooner  had  Austria  submitted  to  the  loss 
of  her  ancient  imperial  dignity,  and  deposited 
the  sceptre  of  the  Othos  at  the  foot  of  the  modern 
Charlemagne,  than  Prussia,  whose  meanness 
was  despised,  and  whose  assistance  was  no 
longer  wanted  by  Bonaparte,  found  herself  con- 
demned to  another  disappointment,  aggravated 
by  the  reflection  that  she  was  indebted  for  this 
mortification  to  the  want  of  wisdom  and  probity 
in  her  councils.  She  was  told  that  Bonaparte 
could  not  permit  her  to  include  the  Hanseatic 
towns  in  her  plan  of  a  northern  confederation, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  take  them  under 
his  own  protection. t  He  professed  not  to  be 
adverse  to  her  plan  of  a  confederacy,  but  his 
regard  to  justice,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  of  nations,  would  not  allow  him  to  see  any 
Gompttlsion  used  to  force  independent  princes 
into  this  measure. 

The  expose  of  the  French  empire  was  this 
year  l^d  before  the  legislative  body  early  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  this  document,  which  de- 
tails the  prominent  events  in  the  national  politics 
from  the  period  of  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
it  is  observML  that  each  succeeding  coalition 
formed  by  England,  had  only  increased  the 
power  and  territory  of  the  French  nation  ;  by 
the  first,  she  had  gained  Belgium,  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine  ;  the  federation  of  Holland  with 
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Franee ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  states  of  the  BOOK  IT; 
present  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  second  had  pro- 
cured Piedmont  The  third  had  added  to  her 
grand  federation  Naples  and  Venice.  But  the 
expose  considered  what  had  been  done  for  the 
glory  of  France  as  but  little  compared  with  what 
remained.  The  emperor  had  exhausted  military 
glory,  and  wanted  none  of  those  blood-stained 
laurels  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  gather. 
He  wished  now  to  perfect  the  pifblic  administra- 
tion, to  promote  the  permanent  and  increasing 
happiness  of  his  people,  to  render  his  acts  a 
lesson  and  example  of  elevated  morality,  and  to 
merit  the  blessings  of  the  present  and  future 
generations. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,-  the  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  was  authorised  to  preside  in  the 
room  of  the  emperor  in  the  assembly  of  the 
senate,  and  presented  for  their  sanction  from  his 
imperial  majesty,  an  act,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  a  code  of  regulations  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
city  and  territories  of  Venice  were  by  the  next 
section  to  be  added  to  tlM3  kingdom  of  Italy. 
By  the  third,  the  pious  affection  of  the  emperors 
brother  Joseph  for  the  head  of  his  house,  was  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  throne  of  Naples,  which 
in  no  case  was  io  be  connected  with  that  of 
France.  In  consideration  of  the  splendid  ser- 
vices and  virtues  of  Prince  Murat,  he  was,  by 
the  fourth  part  of  this  act,  to  possess  in  full 
sovereignty  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg. 
The  principality  of  Gunstalla,  with  some  others, 
were  conferred  on  the  Princess  Pauline,  and  her 
husband,  the  Prince  Borghese ;  and  by  another 
part  of  this  comprehensive  act,  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  was  conferred  on  Marshal  Ber- 
thier,  whom  the  emperor  was  pleased  ta  desig- 
nate as  an  officer  equally  fearless  and  intel-^ 
ligent,  his  old  eompanion  in  arms,  whose  ele- 
vation, while  it  gave  peculiar  gratification  to  the 
emperor,  would  excite  the  sensibilities  of  every 
virtuous  heart.  From  the  inability  which  the 
emperor  experienced  to  provide  adequately  for 
many  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
importance  or  splendour  of  their  services,  Parma, 
Placentia,  Venice,  and  several  other  states  of 
Italy,  were,  by  the  last  article  of  the  act,  to  fur- 
nish more  than  twenty  titles  of  distinction,  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  domains,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  these  heroic  men  to  their  descendants. 
A  message  to  the  senate  announced,  at  the  same 
time,  the  marriage  of  the  emperor's  niece,  Ste- 
phanie, to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Baden  ;  and 
in  another  address  to  the  same  body,  the  emperor 
signifiad  his  wish  to  relieve  his  people  of  Italy 


*  PrussiaQ  Manifesto,  dated  October  9,  1806. 
f  Letta-  from  the  Einp«ror  of  France  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  dated  Septembw  W,  1806. 
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BOOK  ffV.  from  that  suspense  which  they  must  feel  about 
their  future  destiny,  by  appointinnf  to  the  heredi- 
tary throne  of  that  kingdom,  in  case  of  failure  of 
heirs  to  himself,  his  son,  the  existing  viceroy.  In 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Monarch  of  Italy,  a  new  order  of  military 
knighthood  was  instituted  by  Bonaparte^  to  con* 
sist  of  two  hundred  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
rewarding  many  of  his  officers,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  another  evidence  of  his  devotion  to 
that  class  of  merit  from  which  he  had  derived 
such  singular  advantages. 

A  circumstance  of  gratification  to  the  people 
of  Paris  was  found  this  year  in  the  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  Grand  Siguier,  expressly 
iippointed  to  congratulate  Bonaparte  on  his  ac« 
cession  to  the  throne  x>f  France.  The  eastern 
style  of  hyperbolical  address,  which  characteris- 
eel  his  cxcellency^s  speech  to  Napoleon  on  his 
grand  audience,  was  not  so  remote  from  the  habits 
of  the  Parisians  as  to  prevent  their  cordial  sym- 
pathies. *^  The  bright  star  of  glory  of  the 
western  nations ;  the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns 
in  the  christian  faith ;  he,  who  graspeth  in  one 
band  the  sword  of  valour,  and  in  the  other  the 
sceptre  of  justice  ;"  were  designations  which 
liiet  with  their  complete  concurrence,  and  served 
to  keep  in  countenance  the  homage  they  were 
themselves  accustomed  to  offer  to  the  ^^  resem- 
blance of  that  invisible  being  who  is  known  only 
by  his  power  and  benevolence."* 

The  embassy  from  Constantinople  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deputation  from  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses of  Holland.      Bonaparte  had  no  sooner 
abolished  the  name  of  republic  in  France,  than 
be  sought  to  extuiguish  that  appellation  in  the 
other  states  of  Europe.     The  Cisalpine  republic 
ha  had  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
the  Ligurian  commonwealth  was  absorbed  in  the 
great  empire ;  the  free  cities  of  Germany  were 
made  over  to'the  vassal  kings,  who  approached 
the  foot,  or  decorated  the  steps  of  his  throne ; 
and  such  was  his  thirst  for  harmony  and  regu- 
larity  in    the  political  edifice  he  was  erecting, 
that  even  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces, 
born  and  nurtured  under  republican  institutions, 
were    instructed   to   demand  a  king.      Prince 
XjOuLi,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  Constable  of  the  French  Empire, 
was  selected  to  be  the  King  of  Holland,  and  un- 
willingly dragged  from  the  gaieties  and  delights 
of  Paris^  to  rule  over  a  laborious  and  impover- 
ished people,  who  had  yet  to  teach  their  lips  the 
accents  of  loyalty.t  The  new  constitution  which 
accompanied  the  king  had  no  guarantee  but  the 


will  of  its  author,  nor  was  it  attempted  to  bo 
disguised,  that  Holland,  though  governed  by  a 
separate  kuig,  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually 
a  province  of  the  great  empire,  and  subject 
in  all  inter-national  relations  to  the  will  of  its 
chief. 

While  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  carrying 
into    effect   his  projects  of   aggrandizement  in 
Germany,    the    pressure  of  the  French  armies 
upon  that  country  was  extreme,  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  sum- 
moned to  its  noblest    exertions  in  a  variety  of 
publications,  which  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  French  government.     Orders  were  in  con- 
sequence given  for  the  apprehension  of  various 
booksellers  in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia,and 
the  offenders  were  carried  to  Braunau.    Among 
these  persecuted  men,  the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a 
resident  of  Nuremburg,  an  imperial  town  of  Ger- 
many, possessing  laws  and  tribunals  of  its  own, 
attracted  particular  notice.     This  person  was  the 
publisher  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Germany  in 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,"  a  work  written 
with  <;onsiderable  ability,  and  which  had   been 
read  with  great  avidity.    M.  Palm  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment,  and  dragged  to  Braunau,  charged  with 
the  publication  of  a  work  libellous  against  the 
French  Emperor,  and  tending  to  mislead  the 
people  of  the  south  of  Germany.     On  his  arrival 
at  the  fortress,  a  court-martial  was  immediately 
summoned,  consisting  of  General  Berthier,  seven 
colonels  of  French  regiments,  and  an  adjutant, 
with  a  reporter.     After  sitting  for  three  days, 
M.  Palm,  who  had  not  been  present  during  the 
delivery    of  the  depositions,  was  brought  into 
court,  on  the  25th  of  August,  when  the  evidence 
was  read  to  him,  and  his  defence  heard ;  he  was 
then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  court,  after 
some  consultation,  ordered  him  to  be  shot  withia 
four  and  twenty  hours ;  which  sentence  was  car- 
,  ried  into  execution  on  the  following  day.     This 
sanguinary  proceeding,  though  afiecting  only  an 
obscure  individual,  excited  considerable  attention 
and  indignation  throughout  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  :  and  although  the  chief  of  the 
French  government   did  not  personally  appear 
upon  the  bloody  stage,  and  although,  by  his  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action,  be  was  precluded 
from  being  made  acquainted  with  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martiietl  before  it  was  carried  into 
effect,  yet  he  did  not  escape  that  odium  and  exe- 
cration   which    might   naturally  attach  to  the 
sovereign   under    whose  authority  the  tribunal 
acted,  and  who  had  ever  displayed  a  decided  en- 
mity to  that  freedom  of  the  pres9  which  is  cer- 


*  French  Expose,  March  12th,  1606. 
t  Louis  Napoleon  vra»  prodaimed  King  of  HoUand  at  the  Hague,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1806. 
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taiuly  the  most  formidable  foe  to  tyranny,  and 
will  eventually  effect  its  extermination. 

The  attention  of  the  religious  world  was  this 
year  drawn  to  some  events  which  occurred  in 
France  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  situation 
of  this  people  has,  during  a  Ions  succession  of 
ages,  interested  those  who  have  adverted  to  their 
universal  dispersion  through  barbarous  and 
ciyilized  nations,  vyithoot  mingling  in  their  course 
into  the  common  mass,,  and  sinking  their  na- 
tional manners,  language,  and  relieion,  to  which 
with  inviolable  fidelity  they  have  adhered,  amidst 
that  scorn  and  persecution  which  have  been 
their  only  inheritance,  .  Complaints  had  been 
repeatedly  c^uunuoicated  to  the  empecar.irpip 
various  departments  of  France,  of  the  fraudu- 
lent and  usurious  conduct  of  this  degraded 
race,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  an  edict  was 
published,  convening  a  convocation  from  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  to  be^  opened  at 
Faris,  on  Saturday,  ike  Mth^of  July^  In  vij^^^^ 
tue  of  this  summons,  the  assembly  met  at  tiie 
appointed  time,  and  their  meeting  was  stated  to 
be  pregnant  with  the  most  importaot  conse^ 
quences.  The  race  of  Abraham  were  'Dow,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  judged  by  a  christian  prince 
with  fairness  and  hnpartiality.  The  eonvoea- 
tion,  in  answer  to  several  qoestipns  proposed  to 
them,  stated,  that  their  law  permitted  polygamy^ 
divorce,  and  intenparriages  withchristiUns^'Which 
werci,  bow.ever,  modified  hy  usage.  That  they 
could,  in.  perfect- consistence  with  theip- laws, 
render  9bedience.  to  the  eixil  ifistitutions  of  th^ 
states  itk  which  they  resided ;  eatd  that  their  pro- 
hibition, and  in  other  cases^  theip  pehniddion^f 
usury,  related  to  charitable  loans^  and  not  to 
mercantile  transactions.  The  answers  ofthd^ 
convocation  were  so  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  Bonaparte,  that  ti  grand  Sanhedrim  was  sum« 
moned  to  meet  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  <yf  cen^ 
sidering  the  same  questions,  and  giving  a  so*' 
leam  opinioii  Vfiih  respect  to  them,  which  should 
be  placed  by  the  side  oJE  the  Talmud,  and'don-r 
i^idered  obligatory  on  all  persona  pi:ofessing  the 
law^'of  Moses.  The  time,  fixed,  for  the  meeting 
ef  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  SOth  of  October,  but 
the  discussions  were  prolbnged  to  the  following 
year.  The  resiilts  ef  this  assembly's  deliberations 
*  were  satisfactory,  and  tended  to  shew  t|iat 
i)ie  Jews  were  not  debarred,  by  the  peculiarities 
ol^  their  religion,  -from  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
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civil  privileges  as  the  members  of  other  religious  BOOK  IV. 
communities.  The  consequences  anticipated 
from  these  events,  respecting  a  nation,  which, 
from  its  first  bondage  in  Egypt,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  perpetual  abhorrence  of  the  world, 
varied  in  different  minds  according  to  their  re- 
spective habits  of  speculation  or  prejudice.  Judi- 
cious observers,  however,  were  gratified  to  be- 
hold evidences  of  that  pi^ogressive  reason,  which, 
by  slow  but  certain  influences,  ameliorates  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  witness  an  effort  to 
elevate  a  degraded  racfe  bf  men  to  usefulness,  to 
esUmation^  and  to  dignity."* 

At  this  moment  the  Freaoh  Emperor  was  at 
tbe  zenith  of  his  power,  and  in  the  eiyoyment  of 
the  utmost  vigour  of  his  faculties.  Nothing 
seemed  too  vast  for  his  comprehension,  or  too 
minute  for  his  observation.  His  exertions  were 
without  a  parallel  among  sovereign  princes  ;  he 
inspected-  every  thing  Ivith  Ms  own  eye ;  he  la-  . 
bouvedwithmoreindnstrytiMJi  any  secretary  in 
offioe;  and^  hi»  principal  •relaxation  was  in  the 
yariety  of  his  business^Heappoivted  to  stations 
of' distinction  those  only>  who,  by  experience  or 
talents,  were*  qualtfied^to  discharge  4te  duties  of 
Ihem,  and  he  sup^nCended  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  with  a  vigilanee  which  would  not 
perioit  4he  approach  c?  delinquency  or  inatten* 
tion.  No  f^rmidftbleediFersmy  io  any  nation  or 
inditiduftl  ever  yet 'existed  from  whom  some- 
things'Yatuable  might  not  be  learned,  and  the 
ttiost  efieetnal  way  toeotinteraot  the  projects  of 
an  enemy  is  to  follow  his^  example  in  those  judi-* 
cions  I'^Ulatibti^  nvhich  htfve'led  to  his  success* 
The  industry  of  Bonaparte  may  be  copied  by 
those  who  detest  the  ultimate  object  of  his  la** 
hours. '  In  his  bestowment  ef  honours  upon  me* 
rit|  and  in  his  inspection  into  the  abuses  of  ad^ 
ministration,  he  may  be  resembled,  not  only 
without  disgrace,  but  even  with  honour ;  while 
that  boundless  thirst  of  power,  which  prevented 
the'pq[>ose  of  Europe, -and  produced  his  final 
overthrow,  receives  all  thereprobation  which  it 
merits.  His  temperance  and  energy,  his  steady 
vigilance,  a«d  his  unwearied  essiduity,  maybe 
praised'and  imitated,' while  he  is  justly  condemn* 
ed'for  bi» spoliation  of  peaceful  states,  his  breaeJi 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  the  abject 
prostration  to  which'  he  subjected  his  country's 
^ghts. 


♦  The  following  return,  sb^wiog  tlie  number  of  piersona  of  die  Jewish  'p^tiBuasIon  in  the  different  parts  of  the  habit-. 
^Jble  globe,  wa6  made  to  Bonaparte  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  assembled  at  I'arisin  1807: — 

Inihe Turkish  Empirt;  ..: ;...' «.-....: 1,000,000 

Iri  Fftrsia,  China,  and  India,  oo-th^MSt  an€^west  of  the<]ranges 300,000 

•    •  'latbe  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  ..' ■.....'... 1,700,000 
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Constituting  an  aggregfate  population  of    3,000^000 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ForbigM  Hi8i*ony  :  ConUuentul  Campaigns  of  1806-7 — Opening  <f  the  Campaign  1)tiwecn  France 
and  Prtissia— Disastrous  to  the  latCerSatik  of  Jena-^Death  of  the  Duke  of  Brtinswick-^ 
Memoir— Fall  of  the  Prussian  Gttrrisons — Surrender  of  the  Army  under  Prince  Ilohenlohe-^ 
Triumphal  Entry  of  the  EmperoY  Napoleon  into  Berlin— Berlin  Decree— Arrival  of  the 
,  Russian  Divisions  on  the  P^istula — battles  of  Pultusk  and  Golymin—The  contending  Armies 
take  up  their  Winter  Quarters  in  Polatid—lVar  in  Silesia-^War  in  Pomerania — 'Neutrality 
of  Austria-^ Renewal  of  Hostilities  in  Poland^Bnttle  of  Eylau — FaU  of  Dantzic—fVar 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia — Situation  of  4he  Russian  and  French  Forces  previous  to  the 
Battle  of  Friedland — The  Battle  of  Friedldnd — Armistice-^Tnterview  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  River  Niemen — Peace  of  Tilsit. 


The  discuBsiMs  between  France  and  PruB- 
eia  had  now  advanced  to  a  paint  which  left  no 
prospect  of  friendly  arrangement  The  court  of 
JSerlin,  no  longer  influenced  by  a  temporizing 
policy,  had  assumed  a  tone  of  firmness  and  deci- 
sion :  the  troops  were  animated  to  a  high  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  by  the  expectation  of  hostilities, 
which  they  conceived  the  honour  of  the  nation 
had  long  ago  required ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  people 
coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  the  army.  The 
disposition  manifested  by  the  court,  was  equally 
approved  by  foreign  powers,  as  by  the  subjects 
of  Prussia.  The  King  of  Sweden  was  eager  to 
cherish  the  prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be 
afforded  of  cnecking  the  power  jand  aggrandize- 
ment of  France;  the  Prussian  vessels  detained 
in  the  pcft'ts  of  Great  Britain  were  speedily  liber* 
ated,  and  Lord  Morpeth  was  diasptched  to  the 
court  of  Berlin,  with  proposals  to  afford  her 
every  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  fourth 
coalition  that  was  at  this  time  forming  against 
France. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were  met  with 
equal  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  who  was  never  behind  his  enemies  in 
vigilance  and  activity.  On  the  24th  of  Septeui- 
ber,  Napoleon  quitted  his  capital  to  join  the 
armies,  infusing  energy  as  he  passed  into  the 
▼arious  parts  of  the  service,  and  settling  arrange- 
ments, adapted  to  all  the  details  of  that  compli- 
cated and  formidable  machine,  whose  operations 
he  was  about  to  direct.  In  the  mean  time  discus- 
sions were  still  continued,  and  even  so  late  as 
the  5th  of  October,  when  both  monarchs  were 


at  the  head-quarters  of  their  respective  troops, 
a  dispatch  was  delivered  from  the  Prussian  out- 
posts to  the  French  army,  which  still  afforded 
an  opening  for  amicable  a^justment.^  Within 
a  few  days  after,  however^  a  declaration,  stating 
the  grpunds  of  the  war,  was  published  by  the 
Prussian  cabinet.  Both  parties  now  conceived 
themselves  ready  for  the  conflict ;  and  so  confi* 
dent  was  Prussia  in  her  own  strength,  that  on  the 
29th  of  September,  just  before  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  hostilities,  she  appears  to  have. declined 
the  offer  of  reinforcements  made  by  other  powers. 
The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three 
divisions  ^  the  riffht,  consisting  of  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Ney  and  Soult,  with  a  division  of  Bava* 
rian  troops,  proceeded,  by  the  route  of  Amberg 
and  Nuremberg,  to  unite  at  Bavreuth,  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  their  advance  upon  Ho^  on  the  southern 
confines  of  Saxony :  the  centre,  composed  of  the 
reserve,  under  the  Grand  Duke.of  Berg,  with  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo  (Bernadotte) 
and  Marslial  Davoust,  and  the  imperial  guards, 
marched  by  Bamberg,  towards  Culmbach,  in 
Franconia,  and  hy  way  of  Saalberg  to  Gerra, 
in  Saxony :  the  left,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  ' 
Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  took  their  route 
for  Schweinfurth,  towards  Coburf,  and  ad« 
vanced  to  Saalfeld,  in  Saxony.  The  veteran 
Prussian  army,  havini?  its  right  under  General 
Blucher,  its  centre  under,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  its  left  commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  had 
taken  a  very  strong  position  along  the  north  of 
Francfort,  on  the  Mayne.  The  campaign  opened 
on  the  9th  of  October,  with  the  battle  of  Schleitz, 


*  By  this  dispatch  it  was  required  of  France,  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation,  the  whole  of  the  French4roops 
iu  Germany  should  immediately  re -cross  the  Rhine;  that  no  obstacles  should  be  raised  by  France  to  the  formation  of  a 
northern  league,  including  all  the  states  not  mentioned  in  Uie  fundamental  act  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  that 
the  basis  of  the  negociation  should  be  the  separation  sf  Wessel  from  the  French  empire,  and  the  re-occupation  of  the 
fliree  abbies  by  the  Prussian  troops. 
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ievon  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Fulda.  Here 
three  Prussian  regiments  sustained,  with  great 
firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited  charges  of  the 
Enemy's  cayalry  ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  French 
were  finally  .successful^  and  the  Prussians  wer6 
obliged  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  and  five 
hundred  waggons,  containing  military  stores,  fell 
into  the  hands  Df  the  Tictors.  On  the  10th,  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  army,  under  Marshal 
JLannes,  was  equally  successful  at  Saalfeld. 
After  a  trem^idous  cannonade,  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  the 
Prussian  cavalry  were  cut  off  by  the  French 
tiussars,  and  their  infantry,  being  unable  to  effect 
an  orderly  retreat,  were  some  of  tibem  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods,  while  others 
were  involved  inextricably  in  a  marshy  ground, 
where  they  were  driven  to  the  painful  alternative 
of  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In 
this  engagement  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  brother 
of  Frederick -William,  was  killed  by  Marshal 
de  liOgis,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  the  French 
hussars,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  personal 
•ombat.  The  merits  of  this  young  prince  ren^ 
dered  his  death  a  great  public  calamity,  and 
aggravated  ttie  other  losses  of  this  unfortunate 
battle,  from  which  the  French  derived  two  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
while  six  hundred  of  the  Prussian  troops  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  This  inauspicious  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  excited  no  slight  sensation 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  the 
main  body  of  which  found  itself  placed  on  the 
I2th  in  a  situation  of  considerable  danger. 

The  object  of  Bonaparte  had  been  to  repeat 
the  operation  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  to 
faiterpose  himself  between  the  army  of  the  enemy 
and  their  dep6ts  and  resources.  The  main  body 
of  the  Prussian  army  occupied  Eysenach,  Gotha, 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  the  chief  com- 
mand was  confided,  to  have  cpmmenced  hostili* 
ties  by  bearing  down  with  his  right  wing  upon 
Francfort,  with  his  centre  on  Wurtzburg,  and 
his  left  wing  on  Bamberg.  The  arrangements 
for  the  execution  of  thb  plan  had  been  prepared 
with  great  minuteness,  and  several  columns  had 
been  pushed  on  to  Cassel  and  other  places,  to 
act  upon  the  offensive;  but  the  French  army 
had  by  this  time  unexpectedly  turned  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Prussian  right  wing,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Saal,  occu- 
pying, within  a  very  short  period,  Saalberg, 
Schfeitz,  and  Gerra.  Alarmed  by  these  move- 
ments, the  arrangements  of  the  Prussian  array 
were  immediately  changed.  The  detachments 
which  had  been  precipitatrty  urged  forward, 
were  recalled;  and  the  head -quarters  were 
removed  through  Weimar  to  Auerstadt,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Jena,  while  General  Ruchel  occupied  l/oOK  IT, 
the  position  of  Weimar.  Such  were  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Pi*ussians  previously  to  the 
13th,  in  anticipation  of  the  ensuing  deci$ive 
struggle.  On  the  same  day,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg  and  Marslial  Davdust  were  with  their 
corps  at  Naumberg,  to  which  place  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo  was  in  full  march :  Marshal  Lannes 

1>roceeded  to  Jena,  whither  the  Emperor  Napo- 
eon  was  also  advancing,  vrhile  his  head-quarters 
were  at  Gerra.  Marshal  Nev  was  at  Gouia,  and 
Marshal  Soult  was  proceeding  t>n  the  straight 
road  from  Naumberg  to  Jena.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  Idth  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Jena,  and  from 
an  elevated  flat  neeur  the  place,  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  tlie  enemy.  The  importance  of 
this  elevation  for  the  play  of  the  artillery  was  so 
great,  that,  notwith^anding  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  indeed  seeming  impossibility  of  its 
accomplishment,  the  herculean  labour  was  at 
length  surmounted,  and  before  morning  the  artil- 
lery was  actually  planted  upon  the  eminence. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  sublimely  inter- 
esting. The  sentinels  were  almost  close  to  each 
other;  and  the  lights  of  the  two  armies  were 
within  half  a  cannon  shot,  in  one  case  illuminat- 
ing the  atmosphere  through  an  extent  of  front' 
of  six  hours  march,  and  in  the  other  concen- 
trated to  a  comparatively  small  point.  On  both 
sides  all  was  watchfulness  and  motion.  The 
divisions  of  Ney  and  Soult  were  occupied  the 
whole  night  in  marching,  and  at  break  of 
day  all  the  French  troops  were  under  arms. 
Sucbet^s  division  formed  the  right ;  the  imperial 
guards  occupied  the  summit  of  a  height ;  and 
each  of  the^  corps  had  their  arttllerjr  in  the 
small  spaces  between  them.  The  morning  was 
obscured  by  a  fog,  which  continued  to  prevail  for 
two  hours,  during  which  Bonaparte  rode  along 
the  line,  cautioning  his  officers  to  exiiibit  order 
and  compactness  against  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  similarity  of  the . 
situation  of  the  Prussian  army  to  that  of  the 
Austrians  in  the  preceding  year,  at  Ulm,  when 
they  were  driven  from  &eir  magazines,  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  light  troops  began 
the  action,  by  dislodging  the  Prussians  from  an 
apparentlv  inaccessible  position  on  the  highway 
between  Jena  and  Weimar ;  and  the  success  of 
this  operation  enabled  the  French  troops  to 
stretch  out  without  restraint  on  the  plain,  where 
tbey  now  formed  in  order  of  battle.  An  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  had  been  detached  by  the 
Prussians  from  their  left  wing,  to  cover  the  de- 
files of  Naumburg,  and  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  passes  of  Coesen,  in  which  they  were  anti- 
cipated by  Marshal  Davoust.  The  two  other 
armies,  one  of  which  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
French  army,  wUch  now  opened  out  from  the 
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BOOK  IV.  level  height  of  Jen^  At  this  crisis  the  mist 
i¥hich  had  hung  over  the  comhataats  began  to 
dissipate,  and  both'  armies  b^eld  each  other 
within  the  range  of  cannon  shot.  After  .the  first 
action  of  the  morfiing,  by  which  the  Prussians  bad 
been  forced  to  quit  their  position,  the  village  of 
Hollstedt  became  the  point  of  atta,ck9  and  the 
Prussians  were  in  full,  motion ..tp.  4islo49e  the 
French  from  this  ^ta^on,  w|ien  Maf«)if^L£auiQ^ 
was  ordered  to  its  support.  .  Marshal  'jSoult 
attacked  a.  wood  on  thq  right.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Prussians  made  a. movement  against  the 
left  of  the  French,  which  Marshal  Augereau  was 
ordered  to  oppose,  and  in  less  than,  an  hQur  the 
action  became  gexv&raJl.  Every  manceuvre  on 
both  sides  was  performed  with  a^  much  precision 
as  if  it .  had  been  executed  upon  tlie  parade, 
while  two  hundr^  and  fifty  thpiv^apd  men,  and 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  scattered 
death  in  every  direction,  and  exhibited  one  of 
the  most  affecting  s^ni^ :  eyer..  displayed  on  the 
theatre  of  the  WiQr)4-  After  a  smuggle  of  nearly 
two  hours,  Marshal, Soult  secured  possession  of 
the  wood,  from,  which  he  immediately  moved, 
forward,  while,  at  the.  same  instant,  the  division 
of  the  French  cavalry  in  resierve,  and  two  4XtUer 
divisiona  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  from 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  were,  by  order  of 
Bonaparte,  brought  into  acjtion,  and  so  much 
strengthened  the  French  Une,.  as  to  throw  the 


Prussians  into  great  disorder..  By  a  striking 
effort  of  skill  and  bravery,  this  disorder  was 
speedily  retrieved,  and. the^ battle  was  resumed, 
and  con  tinned  for  almost,  an  hour*  At  this  crisis 
^^. there  was.  room  for  a  moment's  doubt;"  the 
fate  of  the  day  hungan  awful  suspense;  but  the 
reserve  under. the .>]>uke.io£  Berg,  precipitated 
themselves  ioi^  the  fooi^iot  the.  fight,  and  threw 
tb^  Bmflsiaii  tpoops  into  esLtreme  confiision.*  lu 
vain  did  itbe.  cavalry  and  infantry  form  them- 
selves into  a  square  ;  the  shock  was  irresistible, 
and  this  most  dreadful,  charge'  completed  their 
overthrow.  On  the  right,  Auirshal  Davoust  not 
only  maintained  bis  ground,  against  the  great 
body  of  Pk'ussians.  sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of 
Coesen,  but,  advancing  into  the  plain,  pursued 
them  for  three  hours  in  their  xotreat  to  Weimar. 
In  this  retreat,  the  confusion  in  the  Prussian 
army  was  extcenpie,  and  the  king,  finding  it  ne« 
oessary  to  quit  the  .road,  was  obliged  to  retire 
acroas.tbe  fields  at -the.  head  of  his  regiment  of 
cavalry.  The.  Ms  of  the  Prussians  in  2iis  battle 
is  estimated  by  the  French  , at  twenty  thousand 
killed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pri^ 
sonars,  besidea  three  hundredc  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  immense  magazines  of  military  stores  and 
provisions :  among  the.  prisoners  were  more 
than  twenty  generals  ^  Marshal  MoUendorf  waa 
wounded, .  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
General  Ruchel    wcoe  killed,  t      The    French 


*  French  BuiXErm. — This  docament  mentions  a  trait  of  eharaeter  that  should  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  a  record 
of  the  battle  of  Jena.  **•  The  imperial  foot  gitanb,"  aaya  the  bulletin,  '^  enraged  at  not  beings  allowed  to  press  on 
while  every  other^ corps  was. in  yaotiont  sQireral  voices  among  them  cried  out  f. Forward :'  '  What  is  this  I  hear  ?* 
said  the  emperor:  *  this  can  oqly  proceed  from  json^e,  beardless  boy  tha^wHl  gire^dcyis  independent,  of. me :  let  him  wait 
till  he  hAs  commanded  in  thirty  battles,  before  he  take&npon  himself  to  advise  me/  '*  ' 

+  Charles  WttLUM  Frex>erick,  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  October^  1735,  O,  S,  and 
bis  ancestry  is  traced  up  to  Albert  Azzoni,  one  of  the  richest  marquises  in  Italy^  born  19. the  year  996,  and 
marrie^t  to  Cuniza,  heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  Guelphs,  or  Welfes,  in  Germany.  .Frdi|i  this  slock  sprung 
the  royal  family  of  Engfland,  w.hich,  having  attained  the  electorate,  soon  added  the  regal  crown  to  its  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  like  all  the  German  princes  of  his  time,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms  from  his 
cradle,  and^  as  he  was  descended  from  a  bouse  eminently  warlike,  he  applied  himself  10  war  as  a  science  with 
no  common  avidity.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  Hereditary  l^ince,  for  by  this  title  he 
was  called  during  the  lUe-tinie  -of  lijs  latheK,  experienced  many  opportunities  to  distinguish  his  courage  and  con- 
duct in  arms.  The  first  expbit  undertaken  by  the  hereditary  .priitoo  as  «  commander,  was  the  capture  of  Kaya« 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  17.68,  Flushed  with,  success,  the  yonng  . warrior,  nex^  adiranced  against  Minden,  so 
celebrated  afterwards^  on  account  of  the  battle  iu.that^aeighbQurhood»  and  having  jva.ve8t«A  the  village  on  the  5Lh  of 
March,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  at  the  end  of  nine  day^.  To  this/prince  England  and  her  allies  were 
not  a  little  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Minden.  On  that  memorable  day  he  eQCQua^ered  im4  ov4|rcame  the  Duke  de 
Brissac,  and  by  that  achievement  prevented  the  Marshal  de  Contades  from  making  his  retreat  by  the  defiles  of  W^it* 
tenkendstein.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1759,  the  hereditary  prince  was  det^plu^4«  with,  1^000  men,  to  serve 
under  his  relation,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  afterwards  preseut  at  the  battle  of  Co^bach  ;  .a^4  althougli  obliged 
on  this  occasion  to  retreat,  yet  he  maintained  all  his  former  reputation.  Prihce  Ferdinand  and  M'ai'shal  Broglio  were 
at  this  period  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  the  former  liaving  conceived  the  project  of  cutting  ofi*  the  communicaUou 
with  France  by  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  hereditary  prince  was  detached  for  that  purpose.  On  tb&  occasion  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  and  obliged  to  re- cross  the  Uhiue,  but  he  effected  a  brilliant  retreat  with  his 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Diunouriez,  at  that  moment  an  obscure  subaHem  in  the  French  8eYvice,§  but  who  was 
destined  afterwards  to  check  his  progress  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  at  the  head  of*  a  numerous  army,  and  thus  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  France  and  of  Europe.  During  th»  campaign  of  1782,  the  hereditary  prince 
f««iimed  bis  .ntnal  activity.    On  thedlst  of  August,  haviitg  seized  on  the  h^ghta  of  Joanuisberg,  be  endeavoured  to 
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aeknMdedged  a  his9  m  ibeir  fmrC  of  from  fear  UagAOimg  itself,    mtb   t¥f^nty-riw9   IbMMMid  <>OQK^>V' 

to  five  4bMMiiidineif(ta  ibis  actisa;  the  vtotory,  phsosers,  was  jfielliod  up  to  tile  «n«njr«  preseptr  -^        ~ 

howMOP,  WW  eonmleta,  and  the  battte  ^  Jeaa  1119  a   singular  iastoii^  of  tbe  effesi  ot*  thnt  ,^][^:^J^ 

decided.ihaiid^  of  the  canqvaign.  aiarm  vrhiA  bad  beaa  exi^iM  by  ikft  sn^^eess  of  ^goe 

The  Biika  of  Bst9^  who,  iabis«peratioM»  the  t^rendh  foress^  ilb4  the  iflA«e«ee  #f  wbi^     '"^^ 

had  so  fnH|aeiitly  proved  himsdf  worthy  of  bia  peFvaded  the  most  aOoiersias  gsrriaMS  alwd  tW 

Sreatprisoeptdr  ia  the  «H  of  war,  on  the  i5lh  of  stron^ssi  fortifioatioas.    Aaotbc^  <C^  of  ibis 

otobor  iaTested  firfarth,  and  oi>  the  foUdwing  oomplele  disnbay  wils  the  CBptaray  by  Ibis  active 

llay,  that  fiaecitadel/  to  which  Geaeral  MoUeo^  and  suoeessftii  oommander^  of  Ste^tim  a  fiMTlrsSS 

dorf  had  retceaied,  was  snrrendered,  with  fouv^  weU  cakufaited  for  defentoi  and  Whit^b  eoatWMd 

teea' thoaiaand  mea,  into  the  haiMb  of  ibe  enemy,  a  garrison  ef  mx  thsusasbd  ven  aid  pM  haadred 

Thsublookade  of  Magdeburg,  which,  beiBg  6«p«  wmi  sixty  pieets  oC  oanaon.    This  acbieTeBMiit 

posed  pertetly  out  of  danger,  had  beea  made  a  waa  aeeothplished  by  oae  of  the  wiUgs  ef  tb^ 

depAt  &r  the  weal  ▼abiabk  eflTects  from  Munstef ,  Duke  of  Bccg*s.  eoi^^  while  the  oiiber  etticks4 

Cassel,  and  East  Frieslaad,  aoioantiBg  to  a  very  a  cdlumn  of  sia  thottsaad  PiiwMiS,  wboinno^ 

great  aocasMilatiioii,  was  entered  on  tlie  dOth  diately  laid  down  tbnr  ayins.    . 
mder  the  erdera  of  the  saans  ooauaandeor,  wfaib  SteHiii  was  the  fitvtress  to  wliiflb^  alter  the 

he  proeeeded  towards  Spaadaa,  only  three  miles  £ital    day  of  Jepa,  the  Prince  of  Hebealohe 

from  Berlin.     The  garrison  of  tWs  plaoe  sinrvfa*  directed  his  course  with  the  princi{>al  wreck  of 

deced  on  the  ^Atb^  and*  en*  the  8tti  of  NeireimDer,  the  army,,  having  midor  hiln  abMt.stxteeii'  thou- 

prevent  the  jutictioD  of  fiie  armies  under  the*  Mardlal  d*Ctr6eft  aad  the  Prf^oe  of  C^hK,  Mt  in  this  aUttal)^  te 
fiuled  of  90cce99y  «nd  hk  Gannon,  aad  a  turge  tody  of  piiaMieie,  fbM  into  dM  bandi  of  the  dn^iay.  N*  MibnSi'  waa 
&  trao^  concluded  dian  his  serena  higbneaa  refttomed  borne  to  oohbrale  the  arts  of  pfeaea,  and  oa  dn  ISib  «f 
Aanaaiy,  HM,  he  married  the  Prineesa  Augaala,  aiatcr  of  die  pieaent  Kb^  of  finglnd.  bi  I'^SO-,  the  IHika  of 
Bmnanriaic  died,  and  the  henditary  prince,  of  eoune,  saeoeeded  to  hwtidea  a«d  dataiaietos.  ^.  fot^  caie  was 
dirc'oted  to  the  melioration  of  the  affaira  «f  hia  oouiitay,  and  ae  unremittii^  were  liia  eadeavoar»,te  pieaiote  the  hap- 
pineas  and  pnoaperity  of  hia  suljocia,  that  he  acquired^  as  he  merited,  the  glorioua  title  of  the  "  Father  of  his  pep* 
pie."  On  the  death  of  the  old  King  of  Prussia,  the  title  of  Pield-Marahal  was  conferred  upoo*  the  duke  by 
Fiacderick- William  II.  and  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  pucoeeded  in  over-rumiiw 
HdJand,  and  ceinstating  the  stadtholder. 

Soon  after  this  event,  when  the  successful  revolt  of  a  whole  people  from  an  oppression  s^ctioneil  by  the  prac- 
tice of  ages,  bad  created  the  most  serious  alarm  in  aH  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  Duke  oif  Brunswick  was  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  general  capable  of  reducing  the  French  niition  wittiin  the  pale  of  unlimited  obedience.  On  this 
occasion  the  rival  courts  of  Tienna  and  Berlin  cordially  United  iti  the  choice  dfth^  8)un4  leKdef ,  wh6,  having 
assumed  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  in  July,  17SS,  advanced  ftom  Ootteritz  to  thcJ  height^  tit  VaTmy, 
where  an  obscure  officer  of  cavahy  §  fbiled  the  tacticietis  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  in  the"  sdiool  of  th^  im^ 
mortel  Frederick  ;||  and  that  army  ifi4iich  had  marched  forward  iii  aH  die  pride  <ff  triaaiflh,  deiM»tmeing  vebgeimM  and 
desoMen  against  die  Frmeh  capital,  wee  ohhged  to  wididraw,  by  Ihreed  «e*ehes,  te  thei^  tfi^  frbntiek*,  dcetitate  of 
provisions,  encumbered  with  baggage,  eifoaed  to  the  rnvagae  of  a  dreaSM  dyKaiHeiy,  aad  eoiapleialy  boefl  of  all 
itai  glory.  In  IfBO,  the  duke,  adio  m  Ae  imarvel  had  redsealed  noam  perlion  of  dnt*  glory  whith  he  had  laet 
at  V^dmy,  by  the  capteee.  ef  Mentz,.retbed[  frtoi  the  oammend  of  the  iViWisa  «ney  m  dia^sti  aiid  was  succeed*^ 
edbyMollendosg,  the.c^npaiuea  of  hisryoalh  end  the  rival  of  his  oldege«  Oa  ^nitlhig  thef  dad^  of  theeanip  Ina 
highness  immediately  returned  te  Birunswick,  an4  oooapied  himself  as  usual  hi'  proaiotlHr  die  prosperity/  of  his' own 
donwuena.  Happy  had  it  been  for  hha  and  for  his  fiumhr^  had  he  confined  hia  cares  to  hhi  sovereigaty  $  but  he 
was.  addicted  to  war  from  habit,  and  from  disposition,  and  he  pmed  for  active  employment  in  the  fidd  «id  at  the  head  of. 
annies.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1806,  the  cotfimaad  of  the  Prussian  army  wiw  agam.  confide^  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswidiu  He  was  almost  ^e  only  surviving  general  of  the  oU  achooly  and  it  remained  to  be  determia-> 
ed  00  die  plains  of  Jena,  whether  the  ai^cient'art  of  war  or  the  modem  system  of  tactics  was  doomed  to  prevaQ. 
On  the  13th  of  October  the  fatal  conflict  t<iok  pfeee;  afad  vifctoty,  an  we  htvfe  se^n,  depTai'^dTof  the  FVeh<iK,  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  WMle  reconnoitring- the  etfemy  at  an  advlinced  p<ttt,  wMi  a  telewJo^c"  hi  his  hkhd,  t^ 
duke  was  wounded  in  die  face  by  a  grape-shot ;  and  he  wei  obliged  soen  aft^r  td  have  reCMirife  to  a  litfer,  in  which 
he  waa  condnoted  to  die  capital  of  hts  dominhms.  Oa  the  appMeeh'  of  the-  eiled^  he'  Mft  hte-UtOe  met^olb  for 
die  katiime,  and  retired  by  easy  joumies  to  Altons.  There,  ia<  aa  ebseuie'  lodgings  AtfeodSS  liy  bit  eotteert,  the 
sister  of  die  Kuig  of  Bngland,  he  heard  idM  the  veysl  faaitly  w«s  fledr;  dial  nearly  aH  hte  tresps  had  been  inter- 
oepted  m  their  retreat;  and  that  he  hbosaM  was  'saspped  of'his  dewniene.  In  dria  neUMtely  sitnatibb,  benft  of 
sight,  overwhdmedwidi  pein,  and  surresnded  hyimiadry,  died  a  eeyeieifa  |m6e«  who^  uadl eclipsed  by  a  new  rade 
ef  wamer%  had  been  oensideied  as  dtejgfeates^  eoaiii\Snder  of  his.  age«  and  to  whos^  taleitfs,  at  one  eiitieel  period, 
ell  the  aeeereigna  of  Eaiope  looked  up  for  safety:  and  protection.  The  duke  brewed  his  h«i  en  the  lOtfi  ef 
Korember,  in  the  71st  yearof.  his.age. 

^,  f-Dtanaories*'  H  BeA  h^Cbttpi  ItL  pc  19.: 
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BOOK  ft  sand  infkntry,  principally  guards  and  grenadiers, 
— — ; — --  nix  reg^iments  of  efttmlry^  and  sixty-foar  pieces 
K^'JI}  of  haniessed  artillery.    In  hisattempt,  howeTer^ 
^^^^"^  to  reaeir  thk  place,  he  was  antieipaied  by  the 
^^'^     Mrfyal  at  Templon  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  who; 
not  donbttng  that  the  prince  would,  in  conae^ 
quence  of  this  failure,  bend  hia  course  to  Prentz* 
lowy  without  a  moment^s  loss  of  time  set  off 
for  that  plaeey  aild,'  by  a  well-concerted  attack^ 
bTcrthrew^  in  it»  suburbs,  the  cavalry,  infantry, 
ud  aiftillery  «f  the  prkioe^-and  forced  him,  with 
.jlfteat  los*,  to  withdraw  within  the  town,  where 
he  was    immediately  summoned.      The  gates 
%^g  speed%^  burst*op«a  by  the  enemy,  and  no 
t;hanee  of  '  eflectual  opposition  to  the  attadk  re^ 
maining,  the  prince,  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  :capi^ 
talation,  and- the  same  ^day  defiled  his  whole 
aniiy  before  the  'grand  duke, .as   prisoners  of 
'war;  ••:?.'  i       •:«••?•     •  :r  »  '"  ■'  •■-    •    »  -""  •         .' 
fhe  retread  and  resistance  of  the  gallant 
General  Blucher  are  deserving    of    particular 
mention*    .  His  intention,    after  the    defeat  at 
Jena,  was  to  gain>  the  Oder,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  army  ot  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  by 
affbrdihg  employment  to  diflferent*  divisions  -  of  ^ 
4he  French  troops^  to  allow  time  for  the  sUppIjr  of- 
-some  important  fortresses^  and  for  th^  junction 
of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.    The  re- 
serve of' the  army,  which,  under  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  had  sufiered  very  materially '  at 
Halle,  was  confided  to  him  on  the  94th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  appears  ajfterwards  to  have  njet  with  a 
corps  under  the  Did^e  of  Weimar  and  the  here- 
.ditary  Duke  df  Brunswick..    It  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  five   hundred!  men.      After    various 
attempts  to  join  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  whicl^  his 
little  army  had  several  times  separated,  although 
they  rejoined  after  a  variety  ,ot  difficulties,  th^y 
were  obliged  to   fight  .against   very    superior 
numbers,  but  often  inflicting  in  these  contests 
more  injury  than  they  experienced,  be  reodived 
the  mortifying  intelligence  that  the  prince  had 
capitulated.     Gteneral  Bhidier  had  now  no  other 
alternative  but  either  to  take  the  direction  to 
'  Hamburg  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight  the  liext  day,  • 
as  the,  Duke,  of  Berg  was.  on  his  left  flank, 
IMfarsbal'Soult  on'his  ri^ht,  aiid  Bernad'otte  on 
his  front,  e(|Lch  of  whosie  oivisiopswas  more  than 
double  the '  number  of . his  own.    His  march  to  , 
Lubeck  was  accordingly  resolved  upon. .  But' 
here,  to.  his  unutterable  re^et  and-  indignation, 
treachery  combined  against  him,   and  afforded 
aid  to  the  French  tifoi^ps,   who  soon  filled  the 
town.      Here  2l   contest  took  place,   which  in 
fierceness  and  horror  has  rarely  been  exceeded. 
The  squares,  streets^  iatid  ^en  churches,'  were 
-l^cenes  of  'the  most  \\ooAj  conflict  and  carnage ;' 
war  triumphed  in  this  unfortunate  place,  in  its 
full  ravage ;  and  the  Prussian:  troopp  at  lengdi^  r 
obliged   to   yield  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 


enemy,  withdrew  from  the  town.  lii  tUs  c^x^t 
tremity,  sufiering  irom  want  of  anunuiiition,.  with, 
reduced  strength,  and  reduced  numbers,  effectual 
resistance  seemed  absolutely  impossftle.  After 
three  wedia  constant  retreat,  in  which,  from  the 
incessant  fiitigue  of  marching  five  or  six  German 
miles  a  day^  vrith  only  the  'most  miserable  means 
of  subsistence^  fifty  or  sixty  men  being  frequently 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  but  notwithstimding 
which,  the  whole  corps  had  displayed  a  fid^ity 
and  oouragevwhicb.  could  never  be  exceeded,  he 
fete  it  hisiduty,  at  the  moment  the  French  were 
about: to  attack  him,  to  yieldto  atcainti^ation. 
The  conviction  of  having  dischargaa  his.  duty 
might,  well  support  him  under  tUs  disaatel*,  and 
he  may  be. considered  as  having  derived  more 
glory  nrom  his. well-oonducted  retreat,  than  .has 
attached  in  many  cases  to  the  most  decided  and 
important  successes. 

Marshal. Davousi' had,  on  the  .18th  of  Oc-» 
tober,  taken  possession  of  Leipzig,  where  imme* 
diate  notice  was  gj^ven  to  the  merchants  and 
bankers,  that  all  English  property  would  be 
seised  in  this  grand  enirepAt  of  British  merchan- 
dise; and  all  persons  were  enjomed  ..within 
.  twenty ^four  hours:  to  send  in  a  dedaration  to-* 
garding  all  such  properly  in  tlieir  possession,  of 
whatever  description  ;  the  non-compliance  with 
this  mandate  to  be  punished  by  the  summary 
process  of  military  tribunals.-.  Having  ordered 
abridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this 
place,  Davoust  proceeded  to  Wittenburg,  and 
gained  by  surprise  the  bridges  of  that  town, 
after  which  he  moved  forward  to  Berlin,  which 
he  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the  S!5th, 
followed  on  the  supceeding  day  by  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Augereau.  On  the  24th,  Bonaparte 
arrived  sU  Potsdam ;  where  he  visited  the  psdace^ 
and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick.  The 
sword  of  that  distinguished  warrior,  the  ribbon 
of  the  iblack  eagle,  the  colours  taken  by  him  in 
-the seven- years  war,  aiid  the  scarf  which  he  used 
during  that  critical  period  of  tus  vicissitude  and 
glory,  excited  particular  regard  and  emotion, 
and  Napoleon,  seizing  these  trophies,  exclaimed 
with  transport;  "  Twenty  millions  shall  not  pur- 
chase them.  I  will  present  them  to  my  old  sol- 
sdiers,  and  the  Hotel  of  Invalids  at  P^s  shaU 
)be  iheir  future  depositorv."  Within. three  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Potsoam,  he  made  bis  pubUc 
ealry  into  Berlin,  attended  by  his  principal  ge- 
nerals, and  his  ibot  guards.  Various  ambas- 
sadors, firom  the  powers  with  which  be  was  at 
peace  were  here  presented  to  him  at  the;  palace. 
.He  afterwards  received  the  deputies  from  the 
liutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  inostly  tlie 
'dteceiidaats  of  the  refugee  French  protestanis,' 
driven  from  their  country  by  therevdcation  of  the 
edict  qf  Nantes^  to  whom  he  promised  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and  worship. 
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^TTWdte  Huridrfed' of  'the  principal  inhabitants 
were  intimated  ^th  the  guaraianship' of  the 
cii!y^.  aiid  to  the  tnanagemetit' of  dght  of  the 
'highest  reputatlbh  and  consequence,  was  conl- 
.Mtted'^the  superintendence'  of  the  police.  The 
presence  of  the  French  scarcely  discomposed  the 
ordhiary  routine  of  business  ;  and  by  the  vigil- 
iinc^  bf  the  burghers,  and  the  strict  discipline  of 
th^'  army,  the  utmost  tranquillity  was  secured. 
Berlin,  ;at  the  tiVne  of  its  occupation,  notwith- 
"standing  previous  removals,  abounded  with  milir 
tary"  Stores  of  every  description,  which  the 
precipitate  approach  of  the  enemy,  '*  the  ra- 
pidity of  whose  march,  outstripped  tliat  of  their 
renown,**  had  prevented  them  from  removing. 
The  supreme  provisional  government  of  the  con- 

Suered  country  of  Prussia  was  divided  into  four 
epartments — Berlin,  Custin,  Stettin,  and  Mag- 
deourg^;.  and  committed  to  the  direction  of 
Oeneral  Clarice. 

Diiring  the  time  in  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  eiyoying  himself  in  comparative  lei- 
sure and  full  tranquillity  in  the  palace  of  Berlin^ 
admiring  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  tro- 
phies of  military  greatness ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  experiencing  all  the  horrors  of  exile,  and 
the  alarmfs  natural  to  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  for 
the  recovery  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear  that 
he  must  be  more  indebted  to  the  moderation  of 
the  conqueror,  than  to  any  remaining  resources 
of  his  own.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  his 
army  had  been  completdy  dissipated  and  ruined. 
The  army  of  Westphalia,  under  General 
Blucher;  the  left  division,  under  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe ;  tbe  reserve,  under  the  Prince  of  Wur- 
temburg ;  and  the  army  under  his  own  im- 
mediate inspection ;  had  comprehended  a  mass  of 
military  power  which  he  had  represented  to  his 
imagination  as  almost  irresistible  :  yet  nearly  all 
had  now  disappeared.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  comprehende4  in  these  divisions, 
a  Isurge  proportion  had  been  destroyed,  wounded, 
or  made  captive,  in  the  fatal  contest  of  Jena. 
Of  the  rest,  various  corps,  after  wandering 
amidst  inextricable  difirculties,  and  exhibiting  an 
enterprise  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 
fate,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy,  while  others,  as  if  struck 
with  consteriiatioh,  and  imagining  themselves  to 
be  assailed  by  an  enemy  of  more  than  mortal 
powers,  yielded  up,  in  succession,  positions  of 
the  first  importance,  and  capable  of  long- 
continued  defence.  The  fortresses  appeared  as 
if  incapable  of  affording  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
or  protection  to  their  own  garrisons.  The 
armies,  the  garrisons,  and  the  magazines^  were 
lost  to  the  Monarch  of  Prussia,  with  such  ra- 
pidity *of  successive   disaster,    that   he    mi^A^I 
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doubt  at    certain  moments   the' reality  of  hjg  BOOKIV. 
huibiliation,  and  the  testitqony  of  hi$  o#i  Qensef. -^     ,,,'^ 
After  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  majfesty  retireated  ^^ft!^* 
to    Custiti^  but   the   a^^proaoh   of  me   bri^my 
speedily  produced    the  necessity  5f  Us  further 
removal,  and  Koningsburg  became  the  place  of 
his  residence,  land  thetaUyin^pomt  for  the  wreok 
of  the  Plrussian  forces.    Here,  the  last  regi^ientis 
of  the  Prussian  moharchy,  atnounting  to  about 
fifty  thousand  mi^n,  cpU^cted  around  Fr^eridL 
William,  and  awaited  the  acces8ji<3m  of  reinforce*- 
ments,  and  the  arrival  of  whatever  assistanee 
might  be  afforded  by  the  Emperor  of  Riissia. 

Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  had  been  forced  into  the  service  of 
Prussia,  dismissed  six  thousand  of  Us  troops  oil 
their  parole  immediately  after  the  battle  of  J  eha. 
The  JBlector  of  He^sd'  was,  on  the  Qontraty,  de- 
prived of  his  dominions ;'  as  was  also  Hie  J>iike 
of  Brunswick,  because  he  had  encouri^ed  a 
war  **  which  he  ou|^ht  to  have  used  his  influence 
to  prevent.***  Meddenburg  was' also  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Freneh ;  but  its  destiny 
was  postponed,  anid  left  subject  to  be  regulated 
by  the  conduct  of  Russia.  Hatnover  was' occu- 
pied by  a  detachment  under  this  command  of 
General  Mortier.  The  siege  of  Hameln  was 
intrusted  to  Gteneral  Savary,  who'  found  a  con- 
ference as  efficacious  as  a  grand  assault.  The 
desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
afforded  no  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  pro- 
traction of  a  siege  on  the  part  of  thi^  com- 
mandant, who,  under  the  influence  of  this  per- 
suasion, consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  by 
which  this  important  fortress,  with  a  garrison 
of  nine  thousand  men,  abundance  of  military 
stores,  and  provisions  for  six  months,  were  de- 
livered to  the  French  general,  whose  troops 
amounted  to  only  three  regiments.  In  Hano- 
ver, the  order  and  discipline  of  the  French  trck>ps 
were  strikingly  observable  ;  and  a  fiew  days  ware 
suffioient  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  elec- 
torate. Fulda  and  Cassel  were  at  the  same 
time  occupied  by  other  corps  i)f  the  French 
troops,  and  a  perfect  communication  was  opened 
and  maintained  with  the  grand  army.  The  next 
objectto  be  accomplished,  and  whicb  wasnosooner 
ordered  than  it  was  effected,  was  to  take  posses^ 
sion  of  Hamburg ;  and  the  transactions  at  this 
place,  where  all  British  merchandise  and  other 
property  was  placed  under  sequestration,  flowed 
from  a  system  of  policy  explained  by  a  decree 
of  the  French  Emperor,  published  at  Berlin 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  November. 
This  edict,  wlrich  afterwards  became  so  memor^ 
able  under  the  designation  of  the  Berlin  Dbcrre^ 
WftQ  ?n4..nilttccd  by  a  declaraUon,  stating,  that, 
wasmtroanc^  Violated  the  laW  o«  i^^^^ns  i^ 
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^i^'fQVY  oy  rta?  yvA^^ 


?PPfr  If*  considering  every  i^diyidiji^l  ttP'^<^^Si^S  i^  ^  ^^'     Y^??i^t*c^  attached  tp  Eufppe,  and  eycfi  tq  frw^ 
iuj^  9tsd^^^»  an  a^c^uai  eneppy;,  i¥|i^fh^  if:;ipid  on     h^s^]f,  from  t|je  inflluenc^  ^^xe  ^^^  u^ntin^^j^ 


WiSg 

^te,  or  a§  piembera  qf  cowfl^prcm 
§ne  fiad  moreoveir  exte^^d?4  h^r  right  pf  {)lpcka<le 
beyonii  fOl  reft$on^]|)le  1ifdits~^fp  pWce^/  pe^piie 
vrhic|^  3he  hafl  pot  ^  smgle  ship  of  >yar,  an^  even 


systep^''  Y[o^i\d  t>e  Q^pfirfftUy  pnduB^d,  T^e 
5H^l>epsi|9n  of  t^ip  rp^ul^r  cmf^p,  9Jf  pf|meB^ 
frdjjni  ajirqz^d  f^^'*  prpved  fatal  tp  wapy  nierc^- 
tile  houses  pf  dUtiwpiipfl  ;  ^WV#  fttl^er?,  vbo  Wd 
eiupyed  the  goo^  fprtu^e,  jn  antjiq^p^tipq  pf  ^^se 
pTpi\t8>  to  oi^po^e  of  jl^pir  p^qper^y,  and  settle 


to  wliQle*  cpa^^  a^d  kingdoip^^  >y^er.^,  wit^  ^  iii^jyr  2^900 vints  atrpad,  but  >Ybp$e  ^vpehoH^e^  ^t 
j^er  liayal  supeiriprity, '  \\  was  impossible  for  h'^  home  were  crowd^  wil^  ^lerph^^dl^ej  for  M^hicii 
-.  j*..-.n-.  i^^^i^:^:::  u    rri.:« Jiiu.:^  -V, r     *i.^:.  ^^^J^  p^^  obtaip  np  m^trkci,  wpt^  W  ft  sitate 

depJI^red.      T^e   W^?t  India 


ic5  Enjpgrpr,  ^(ad  po  o^he^r  pbject  but  to     miprphants,  so  l^g^  a  p^jrtip^  pjf  ^bo^e  ioiportQ, 
4^  the  c^mmunicat^Qn  between  Rations,  aiid     tions  l^^d  fojai^^  ^^  ^^X  ^l^^^S^  ^^^§  estab 


ip  ^ggrandi^^  the  commerci^'  a,nd  uj^dustrv  of 
£ng^nd  by  tie  ruin  of  the  coiJipjkejfpe  and  in- 
dustry of  the  contii^ept! '  All  thos!^  'Hyb.o  d^^H  in 
llqg^is]^  co^noi^odities  upoij  the  ^opti^ent,  mighjt, 
tt^erefore,  be  justly  regarde^^  yv-^e.^helf  inten- 
tionally or  not,  as  secpndin;^  those  yi^w^;  and 
xeijidtering  t^em^elres  her  accpinpUees*  ^nd 
^latj  £^.  it  v[q£  a  right^  cpnferrea  by  the  laiys  of 
pature  and,  of  nation^,  to  oppose  to  i^h  eneipy  the 
iji^eapons  lie  employs  against  bis  adversary ;  it 
was  tliereforp  decreed^  tiiat  till  ^e  English 
govj^rnment^  slioul^  abandon  thi^^  system,  the 
l^ritish  is^s  ^hojQ^d  be  placeil  in.  a  ^tat/^  of 
hipckjidiS}  fiujd,  all  coijijmerce  apid  correspondence 
ijrith  her  interdicted. 

The  idea  o(  blockading  the  British  island^ 
was  at  ^rst  treated  as  the  phantoip  pf  a  disor- 
der^ imaginatipn,  but  the  ridicule  cast  upon  t^e 
project  w^^  speedily  reinpved  by  illustrative 
fio^cts.  In  all  the  count^e^  under  the  direct 
power  and  influence  of  Frai^ce,  British,  property, 
and  the  persons  of  British  citizens,  were  divested 
of  all  security^  and  recognized  as  fair  subjects  of 
i^quc^tration  and  imprisonment.  The  means  of 
cpnt)i|ental  cpnfununication  were  extr^ely  impair- 
ed ;  and  the  graqd,  entrep6t  of  tlnglish  commodi- 
ties, ^as  completely  cut  off.  The  strictest  orders 
were  clrpulated  through  Holland^  Switzerland, 
.and  aU  the  other  tributary  governments  of  the 
JPreiich  empire,  to  enforce  these  regulations^  so 
as  tf^  effect,  if  possible,  the  utter  exclusion  of 
British  intercourse  with  their  doihinions ;  and  it 


Dished  chi^nufji^^b  tp  thfi  contu^e][)^t^  from  wh^ch  they 
were  poijr  ^:ji^p^uded^  p^tic^lwly  suffejred  from 
thJL^  caus^:  ana  the  collimna  pf  the  Londop 
(gazette,  np  lo^er  adorned  vit^  the  Jrecord^  ^f 
victpry,  >yere  s^elji^^d  vy^h  th)^  n^jpes  of  those 
who  had  recently  imagined  themselvea  ip  ^  ^tatp 
of  comj^arative  op^lenpe,  but ^1><^.  ^^'e  doomed 
tp  fall  into  d,i9<?ay  under  thj?  weight  of  this  uip- 
mfirl^etable  and  d^pr^i^ted  niercbandise. 

Immj^diately  after  tjv?  batUe  of  Jena,  the 
King  pf  Frussia  made  applipations  to  Boi^aparte 
for  an  armistice,  and  though  this,  request  wa^ 
i;efu^^ei^  hf;  w.as  enqou^^ag^q  <<>,  ^^^^  a  plenipor 
tentiary  tp  the  head-quai:ters  of  the  French  anny^, 
charged  with  instructions  to  n^gopiate  a  pf^apci. 
liuccbesini,  the  Prussian  negociator,  arrived  at 
Berlin  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  found.  tha( 
Buroc'was  nan)ed  by  tlie  French  EiT\peror  to 
disGUStS.  with  him  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty.  The.  situation  of  his  Prussian  Mtgesty 
became  every  day  more  desperate  by  the  capture 
of  his  armies,  and  the  surrender  of  his  fortresses, 
and  a  very  shqrt  time  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
np  term9  ofpeace  short  of  nnconditional  surrender 
were  to  be  obtained,  from  the  conqueror*  An 
armistice  was  next  proposed,  and  concluded  on 
the  16th  of  November,  but  on  terms  so  disad^ 
vantagepus  to  Prussia,  that  the  king  refused  to 
ratify  the  act  of  his  minister,  preferring  rather  tp 
try  still  further  the  fortune  of  war,  with  the  aid 
and  under  the  banners  of  his  Russian  ally.  Every 
e:^ertion  was  made  to  give  effect  to  this  last  effort, 


wasfpund,  that  although  the  Frenc)i\  were,  i^^  and  considering  the  facility  with  which  the  slight 
dosed  by  the  %itish  squadrons  in  their  own  est  prpmise  of  favourable  change,  is  caught  at  by 
pNorti,  which  they  could  i|uit.oiily  by  the  aid  of     the  unfprto^^at^,  it  could  not  appear  surprising 


storms,  and  darkness,  the  idea  of  .blockading  the 
British  isles  was  not  altogether  frivolous  and 
illuspry.  Founded,  as  the  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  M[as,  on  tlie  very  basis  of  reciprocal 
wants  and  advantages,  the  British  nation  found 
that  they  were  contending  with  an  enemy  whose 
grand  object  was  tp  impair  their  resources,  to 
harass  their  credit,  to  produce  that  failure  of 
^venue  ^hich  would  operate  most  powerfully  in 
support  of  his  views  of  policy  and  vengeance ; 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  incon- 


that  the  approach  of  the  Ru^sjUn  armjes,  and  th^ 
expectation  of  a  general  rising  among  the  Silesians, 
to  whom  the  king  addressed  an  energetic  procla* 
mation,  should  h^ve  inspired  a  hope  of  ultimate 
success,  which  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  the 
determination  not  to  ratify  the  armistice. 

The  advanced  .guard  of  the  Russian  army, 
under  General  BennUigsen,  amoujDtlng  to  four 
thousand  men,  had  at  length  croefsed  the,  Vistula, 
and  arrived  at  Warsaw,  on  thelSth  of  November, 
from  whepce  they  pushed  on  by  forced  marches 
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to  the  ri'ver  Dreura.  Thetr  reoonnoitring  partied 
b6weTar,  on  adTancidg  along  tiie  road  towards 
Thorn  and  the  Wartha,  soon  ascertained  the 
^reat  superioritr  and  the  ragid  march  of  the 
enemy,  on  whicli  Creneral  Benningisen  gpeedily 
retired  across  the  Vistula^  and  entirely  destroyed 
the  bridge  oirer  that  river,  with  a  view  to  impede 
the  enemy  in  his  pursuit.  About  the  end  of 
the  month  of  November,  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  one  of 
their  first  objects  was  to  substitute  a  bridge  for 
that  which  the  Russians  had  destroyed.  From 
the  eastern  batik  of  the  Vistula  a  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust*s  division  pushed  on  towards  the 
Bug,  where  they  strengthened  their  position  by  a 
tite  du  ponty  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
village  of  Pomikow.  The  general-in-chirfof  the 
Rassian  army,  ELamenskbi,  having  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  seemed  to  consider  the  honour 
of  die  army  as  tarnished  by  the  retrograde  move- 
m«it9  of  General  Benningsen,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  die  impression  made  by  diis  retreat, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  advance,  and  to  fix  their 
head-quarters  at  Pultusk,  on  the  Narew,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Warsaw.  No 
sooner  was  Bonaparte  acquainted  with  the  first 
mdications  of  this  disposition  in  the  Russian 
general  for  oflhisive  operations,  than  he  quitted 
Posen  for  Warsaw ;  but  previously  to  his  de- 
parture, he  piAlished  a  proclamation,  addressed 
to  his  soldiers,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
summarv  of  ibe  Prussian  campaign.*  Marshal 
Ney  had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Thorn,  firom  whence  he  united  the  different 
corps  of  hir  division  at  Gallup.  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  with  the  decond  6orps  of  the  reserved 
cavalry,  proceeded  from  Thorn  to  Biezun,  which 
route  was  also  pursued  by  Marshal  Bemadotte, 
while  Marshal  Soult  passed  the  Vistula  opjposite 
Plock,  and  Marshal  Augereau,  by  indefatigable 
exertions,  established  a  bridge  over  the  Narew. 
These  operations  were  succeed  by  the  battles 
of  Maziesk  and  Lopackzin,  fought  on  the  24th 
•f  December^  in  i^hich  the  Russians  lost  sixteen 


hundred  men,  atid  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  BOOK  IV. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Prussian  corps,  consisting  — = ^ 

of  six  thousand  ihfcntry,  and  one  thousand  ^^^V) 
cavalry,  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Scoldaw,  ^^JJ?*"^ 
by  a  corps  of  French  troops  under  Marshal  *^^ 
Ney  ;  while  Marshal  Bessieres  routed  another 
detachment  of  Prussian  troops',  breaking  their 
line,  and  driving  them  into  the  morasses,  near 
the  village  of  Carmeden.  These  successes  were 
only  preliminary  to  a  battle  of  more  importance, 
fought  on  the  2dth  of  December,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Puttusk,  and  which  closed  the  military 
operations  of  the  year.  In  the  morning  of  that 
day  Marshal  Lanncs  arrived  opposite  to  Pul- 
tusk,  where  fte  whole  corps  of  Grcneral  Ben* 
ningsen  had  assembled  during  the  night.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  attack  was 
commenced  by  the  French,  and  received  by  the 
Russians  with  great  firmness.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  with  vari- 
ous vicissitude,  but  at  length  French  tactics 
triumphed  over  Russian  courage,  and  General 
Benningsen,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  army  had  now  devolved,  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  In  ttie  mean  time,  General  Buxhoev- 
den  had  assembled  the  different  corps  of  his 
army  at  Golymin,  to  which  place  they  were 
closely  pursued  by  Davoust,  who  took  \\p  Ms 

S>sition  in  an  aqjoining  wood.  About  nooH 
ngereau  arrived,*  and  took  the  Russians  ill 
flank,  while  another  French  corps  deprived 
them  of  a  point  of  support,  derived  from  a  nei^- 
bouring  village,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  division 
of  General  Hendelet  formed  in  line,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  Russians.  The  fire  was 
conductea  with  great  animation,  and  notwith- 
standing severw  "Impetuous  and  successful 
charges  made  by  the  cavAlry  of  the  Duke  of 
Berg,  the  conte^  continued  tHl  eleven  o'clock 
at  night ;  when  the  Russian  commander,  finding 
Inmself  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the^hock, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  Osti^qlenka.  General  BuX- 
hocfden  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme danger,  ana  had  not  the  unfavourable 


•  PROCLAMATION, 

«  imperud  BH^'q^tHm  at  Pmui^  Dee. «,  1806, 

**  80L9ffi]tt  ! 

^•Ayeara0o,aitbeiMiielioiir«xoQfKn«thenMmai«UefiddorAii^^  TheaMnd  eobaiirfBpmfled,^didbtted,  bcftwQ 
yoa ;  or  funonnded,  laid  down  their  mnoB  at  the  feet  of  their  oonqueron.  To  the  modentioa,  and,  pcrhapa,  blameable  geneioiity,  whidi 
overlooked  the  crimSnaHty  ofthe  thiid  ooalitkm,  b  the  Ibnnauon  of  a  fbntth  CO  be  ascribed.  But  the  ally,  on  whole  military  skill  their  prin* 
«^faopoNiled,itAtoadyiioiiiore.  His  prilic^  towna,  hia  foilnsMs,hisftwH8g  wid  anmmnilfcio,  «iagariim,twobmidrsdand<^8b»' 
gitadaria,semihoiidredpfacesofcaBn^n,owfaotityoipw,  NtMiertiioOABr  Mr  Wailte,  tiia  imuu of  Pobnd.  m* At wido awson of. 
wmter,  liave  been  capable  of  anestuig,  for  a  mooMBt*  aax  \mogimin  Yoabavo  beared  aU  dsngcts  havo  muwoaalkA  diem  all,  and  evcqr 
enemy  has  fled  oo  your  approach.    In  Tain  did  the  Russians  wish  to  defend  the  capital  of  ancientand  Dlustrioiis  Poland.    The  French  eaglea 

borer  onr  die  Vistnla.  The  unfbrtunate.  but  bra^  Poles,  oner *^  -         ...  ...i^    _,^.^.__s «.i. ^^o^^u 

RtwBfagfima  amffitaty  ezpedttion.    SoUBenl  we  shall  notl 

•fowalBea;  mitil  it  has  restored  to  our  oonimeip»  its  fteedoDuanttgiT , 

i»€on^uned  Pondidwiy,  aB  our  possesirions  in  India,  the  Cspeof  Good  Hope,  and  the  Spanish  cokmies.    Wbatiidtf  haaRusutobopo. 
that  she  shall  bold  the  bslance  of  desdny  in  hor  hands?      What  right  has  she  to  expect  she  should  be  placed  in  so  mouzaUe  a  situatioa  ? 
flhsil  thctobe  acumpminun  made  between  tho  BmrinmTid  us  ?    An  we  not  die  soldiers  of  Austerlitc? 

(Signod)  «.NAPOLBW.» 
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BOOK.  lY.'  state^  of  the  roads  inqpeded  the  progress  of  the 

French  troops  under  Marshal  Soult,  scarcely 

1^*  any  portion  of  the  Russian  army  could  have  es- 
caped destruction.  The  loss  in  these  actions, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  admitted  by 
themselves  to  be  little  short  of  three  thousand 
men ;  but  that  of  the  Russians  was,  on  the  same 
authority,  stated  to  be  twelve  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  ;  eighty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  about  twelve  hundred  baggage  waggons* 
The  retreat  of  the  Russians  was  the  signal  for 
the  French  troops  to  enter  into  winter  quarters, 
and  the  corps  under  Marshals  Ney,  Bemadotte, 
and  Bessieres,  were  almost  immediately  can- 
toned on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orege,  while 
Marslial  Soult,  with  the  brigades  of  light  horse, 
.were  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river 
for  their  protection. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  while  all  these  disas- 
trous events  were  takinc  place,  was  experiencing 
a  state  of  suspense  and  embarrassment,  which, 
although  arising  from  his  own  culpable  policy, 
could  not  but  excite  sentiments  of  commisera- 
tion. His  queen  and  family,  with  a  long  train 
of  attendants  and  nobility,  sought  an  asylum, 
first  at  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  at  Memel, 
where  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  princes  was 
combined  with  other  circumstances  of  public 
and  domestic  affliction.  In  this  brief,  but  deci- 
sive campaign,  the  successes  of  the  French  are 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  records  of  history* 
It  cannot  appear  surprising  that  these  suc- 
cesses should  have  operated  upon  a  people  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  oi  every  tiling  calculated  to 
.excite  exultotion,  and  to  gratify  national  vanity^;  - 
jior  that  the  ^<  illustrious  head  of  the  g^eat  na- 
tion^* should,  at  the  co^mplation  of  that 
superiority  which  he  obtained  in  these  conflicts, 
adopt  freq^uently  a  style  of  decided  prophecy 
and  dictation,  approaching  to  the  most  consum- 
mate arrogance.  The  forces'  of  an  immense  em* 
pire  were  under  his  uncontrouUed  direction,  and 
he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  their 
fullest  extent.  There  was  no  opposition  to  his 
projects,  no  collision  with  his  interests.  The  de« 
cisions  of  his  cabinet,  or  rather  of  his  closet, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  await  the  forms  of 
slow  deliberation,  and .  the  fluctuation  of  remote 
caprice,  sprang  with  all  the  bloom  and  vigour 
of  youth  into  immediate  action.  In  the  coali- 
tions which  he  had  had  hitherto  to  encounter, 
this  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  complication  ad- 
ministered in  a  great  measure  to  his  uninter- 
rupted success.  In  the  case  of  Prussia!,  indeed, 
concert  had  not  been  formed  till  ruin  was  almost 
absolutely  incurred,  and  her  folly  was  only  the 
more  apparent  from  these  defective  arrangements, 
which  had  depended  solely  upon  herself. 

A  suspension  of  hostile  operations  existed 
for  some  time  after  the  battles  of  Pultusk  and 


Golymin,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  pro^ 
curing  supplies,  and  the  state  of  a  northern 
region  at  this  Reason  of  the  year.  Vigilance  and 
preparations  were  on  both  sides  connected  with 
a  state  of  comparative  acquiescence ;  and  no 
means  were  omitted  by  either  army  to  qualify 
themselves  for  those  approaching  shocks,  to 
which  Europe  now  looked  with  painful  suspense 
for  the  decision  of  its  fate.  A  general  armament 
was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  be 
raised,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  existing^ 

[lopulation,  according  to  which  the  force  to  be 
evied  would  amount  to  upwards  of  six  hun* 
dred  thousand  men,  who  were,  on  any  requisite 
emergency,  to  be  ready  to  support  the  troops  of 
the  empire.  Nor  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
by  any  means  less  attentive  to  the  arrange- 
ments required  by  his  situation.  Levies  Were 
perpetually  sent  from  the  interior  of  France  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  an  anticipated  conscrip- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  was  put  in  requisi- 
tion, to  be  trained  and  disciplined,  though 
not  immediately  to  be  marched  to  the  theatre 
of  war. 

In  the  mean  while  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
successfully, conducting  the  operations  of  the 
army  in  Silesia.  The  proclamation  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
yince,  though  by  no  means  attended  with  those 
results  that  in  the  ardour  of  his  mind  he  had 
expected,  was  •  not  wholly  inefiicient.  By  the 
exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Pless,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government*  of  the  province,  a 
considerable  corps  was  collected  from  tlie  troop» 
stationed  in  the  various  fortresses,  which  appear 
to  have  derived  some  increase  of  force  from  the 
zeal  and  attachment  of  the  people  at  large.  Th^ 
troops  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria 
were  employed,  upder  Prince  Jerome,  to  reduce 
them,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
inflicted  upon  them  a  severe  defeat.  After  this 
event,  the  best  mode  of  disposing.of  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  appeared  to  the  Prince  a(  Plesa 
to  be  their  rapid  dispersion,  by  detachments  int«i 
different  fortresses  ;.  a  plan  which  was  immedi-b 
ately  adopted,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  some  of 
his  artillery,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
baggage.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  city  of 
Breslau,  which  had  been  for  some  time  regularly 
besieged,  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
begun  to  batter  in  breach ;  the  magazines  of  this 
fortress  were  considerable,  and  its  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  de- 
filed before  Prince  Jerome  as  his  prisoners  of 
war.  The  other  fortresses  in  Silesia  were  in 
succession  rapidly  invested ;  Brieg  capitulated 
in  a  short  time,  and  Schwiednitz  soon  followed 
her  example.  The  Prince  of  Pless,  driven  from 
the  positions  of  Frankenstein  and  Neurohde  by 
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iSeneral  Lefebvre^  took  refiige  ia  Qlatz,  and  was 
soon  after  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Baron 
Kkist^  The  activity  and  energy  of  the  new 
eommaadev  kept  all  the  troopa  under  Jerome 
Bonaparte  in  sufficient  employment;  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  under  the  baron 
to  surprise  and  retake  Breslaw.  -  The  siege  of 
Niesscy  before  which  the  French  Prince  was 
encamped,  occupied  a  considerable  time ;  and 
although  this  and  the  other  fortresses  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  capitulation,  tlie  bravery  and 
perseverance  of  the  troops  and  commanders 
employed  in  their  defence,  redounded  to  the  cre- 
dit of  their  firmness  and  loyalty.  By  the  pro- 
longed .  exertions  in  defence  of  these  places,  an 
object  highly  desirable  was  efiected — ^the  deten- 
tion of  a  great  body  of  forces  from  joining  the 
French  armies  in  Poland,  and  a  strildn^  contrast 
was  exhibited  to  that  precipitation  and  baseness 
with  which,  in  other  provinces  of  the  unfortunate 
Prussian  monarchy,  fortresses,  impregnable  for 
their  situation,  and  furnished  with  every  means 
of  protracted  defence,  had  been  *  surrendered 
almost  upon  the  first  summons. 

While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state  that  must 
insure  its  ultimate  reduction,  unless  the  fortune 
of  war  should  exhibit  a  most  important  reverse 
on  the  great  theatre  of  hostility,  the  French 
armies  were  employed  in  prosecuting  the  sieges 
of  Stralsund,  Colberg,  and  Dantzic,  the  pos- 
session of  the  latter  of  which  cities  was  justly 
deemed  of  extreme  consequence.  The  idea  of 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  if  it 
had  been  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  now 
apparently  abandoned.  Whether  it  was,  that, 
having  been  repeatedly  deceived  by  sovereigns, 
their  pledges  were  no  longer  received  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  with  any  confidence ; 
whether  policy  was  speedily  found  to  require  the 
renunciation  of  a  project  by  Bonaparte  which  be 
really  had  intended  to  accomplish ;  or  whether 
the  boasted  constitution  of  Poland  had  no  hold 
on  the  poor  man^s  heart  to  nerve  his  arm  for  its 
recovery ;  it  appears  that  few  of  the  Poles  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  French  armies ;  and  that, 
for  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its  former  integ- 
rity, was  substituted  a  government  of  the  Prus- 
sian districts  of  that  eountrv,  accompanied  with 
no  specious  pretensions  to  hberty  and  independ- 
ence, though  judiciously  enough  contrived  as  a 
provisional  administration. 

The  representations  of  Austria,  whose  mili- 
tary establishments  had  been  placed  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  on  a  footing  of  high  respect^- 
abiUtyj  could  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  safely 
neglected.  She  had  a  formidable  army  in 
Galltcia,  convertible  to  the  emergency  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
increase,  from  the  existing  regularity,  economy^ 
and  resources  of  her  establuhments.     In  the 
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situation  of  Bonaparte,  the  interposition  of  this  BOOK  IT* 
force  might  be  supposed  capable,  not  merely  of  < 
preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  Cbat, 
of  Poland,  but  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  to  ^"""^^u^ 
France,  and  thus  subverting  for  ever  the  fabric  ^^^ 
of  ambition  which  he  had  been  so  many  years 
in  raising.  But  the  perils  and  labours,  the 
achievements  and  glories,  of  86  lon^  a  period, 
were  not  thus  rashly  to  be  ventured  for  an  enter* 
prise,  which  to  him  was  of  trifling  importance. 
On  the  subject  of  Austria  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  his  chief  ndtitary  superintendence 
of  the  empire,  were  incessant  and  invaluable. 
Those  whose  conclusions  were  generally  directed 
by  their  wishes,  and  whose  wishes  were  ardent 
for  the  subversion  of  the  colossal  power  which 
now  threatened  to  bestride  the  continent,  eagerly 
inferred  that  these  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  were  intended  for  something  fldore  than 
to  cause  her  neutrality  to  be  respected,  and  every 
rumour  of  a  reverse  sustained  oy  Bonaparte  was 
followed  by  another,  circulated  with  equal  confi- 
dence, that  the  Emperor  Francis  was  coming  for- 
ward to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  allies.  What 
might  have  oeen  the  result  of  those  reverses,  had 
they  actuallv  taken  place,  and  how  far  they 
might  have  mduced  the  Austrian  government  to 
deviate  from  its  neutrality,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  The  secrets  of  cabinets  are  explored 
with  dijQBiculty,  and  their  mere  professions  of 
attachment  are  certainly  little  to  be  relied  upon. 
Austria,  however,  had  felt  what  it  was  to  fall 
under  the  weight  of  die  energies  of  France. 
She  might,  at  the  same  time,  not  bear  so  strong, 
a  spirit  of  revenge  and  antipathy  as  was  imagin- 
ed, against  an  enemy,  who,  auer  over-running 
her  provinces  and  capital,  by  no  means  inflicted 
the  extremity  of  vengeance,  and  who,  though  he 
retained  much  of  his  conquest,  also  restored 
much  which  he  could  never  have  been  compelled, 
to  abandon.  In  addition  to  all  tliese  considera«> 
tions,  the  ancient  disgusts  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  states  and  governments  must  have 
been  still  extremely  operative ;  and  to  this  feel- 
ing of  almost  inborn  origin,  was  added,  by 
Austria,  that  retrospect  of  events,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  timid 
policy,  or  rather  grovelling  interest,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Bonaparte,  whose  knowledge  of 
human  nature  appeared  little  inferior  to  his 
military  skill,  might  feel  himself  tolerably  easy^ 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Austria,  though 
providence  required  that  her  motions  should  oe 
observed  with  that  vigilance  which  is  ever  alive 
to  contingencies ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  cam* 
paign,  she  adhered  steadily  to  her  system  of 
neutrality,  taking  no  measures  that  could  rea- 
sonably excite  oWence  or  alarm. 

From  the  battle  of  the  Sflth  of  Deeemhec, 
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"tKMLVfi  Aothing  matarhil  ocourrcHl  between  the  ^rand 
ivnles,  till  the  95th  of  January.  The  French 
traeps  were  in  eantotttnents^  and  the  emperor 
wad  at  Warsaw^  regulating  every  process  neces"* 
iarir  for  the  SttMly  of  tlieir  magazines,  and  dlf* 
fetmg  Of der  and  aaiAa;lion,  from  this  point  of 
hia  FOsidenoe,  though  «yery  department  of  his 
government.  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  had 
tdcen  possession  of  Elbing,  and  the  country 
sitiiated  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Baltic.  Being 
kifimaed  thiit  a  Rnsitan  column  had  advacnoed  to 
iiebstadt,  beyond  the  Passarge,  and  had  made 
prisoners  a  party  of  the  advanced  posts  of 
Ae  cantonments,  he  immediately  quitted  Eibing, 
and  anit^  at  Mfohrun^en  on  the  ^Oth  of 
January,  Just  as  the  general  of  brigade,  Picton, 
was  attacked  by  the  Russians.  A  village,  de- 
fended by  three  Russian  battalions,  supported 
hy  three  others,  was  immediately  ordered  by 
Ale  marshal  to  be  attacked,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  extremely  fierce  and  animated. 
The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment  of  French 
infuitry  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  who,  In  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  had  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  most  brilliant  victory.  The  sense 
of  disgrace  in  which  the  final  loss  of  their  stand- 
ard would  have  involved  the  French  regiment, 
produced  exertions  which  gave  a  turn  to  the 
Mrtune  of  tlie  day.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves with  inconceivable  ardour  on  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock,  and 
in  the  rout  which  ensued,  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  captured  eagle.  During  this  transac- 
tion in  one  part  of  the  field,  the  French  line 
was  fonned  in  another,  and  attacked  that  of  the 
Russians,  which  was  advantageously  ^sted  on 
an  eminence.  The  fire  of  the  musketry  was  at 
what  in  the  language  of  war  is  called  point 
blank  distance,  where  every  shot  takes  efieet, 
and  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  the  action  ren* 
dered  the  result  highly  dubious ;  when  General 
Dupont  suddenfy  appeared,  and  took  part  in 
the  engagement.  The  ri^t  wing  of  the  Rus^^ 
•ians  was  turned  by  this  corps,  and  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  82d 
regiment  was  irresistible.  The  Russians  were 
obliged  to  fly,  and  were  follewed  till  the 
advance  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 
Several  howitxers  were  left  by  them  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  with  about  twelve  hundred  killed 
and  wounded;  and  thirteen  hundred  Russians 
were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of  January, 
Bonaparte  quitted  Warsaw,  and  joined  his 
army ;  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  was  formed 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  left,  that  of  Soult 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  Augereau  in  the  cen* 
tre,  the  imperial  guard  constitutingthe  reserve. 
Gutstadt  was  the  centre  of  the  Russian  ma- 
gaaines,  and  erdera  wmo   given  to  Marshal 


Soult  to  maroh  towards  it,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  bridge  df  Bergffried.  General 
Guyot  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  the 
light  cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where  he  suoceeded 
hi  capturing  a  great  part  of  the  Russian  bag- 
gage, with  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  after 
an  obstinate  conflict  the  bridge  of  Bergfried  was 
taken.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  meantime,  made 
himself  master  of  a  wood,  which  covered  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russians.  An  important  posi- 
tion was  gained  also  by  the  division  ot  St. 
Hilaire;  and  several  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain  of 
the  Ruffians  in  front.  On  the  ensnaing  morning, 
the  dlflbrent  corps  of  the  French  army  were 
early  on  their  march  towards  Landsberg,  Heils-» 
burg,  and  Wormdit.  In  the  coune  of  tiiis  dav* 
two  regiments 'Of  Russian  infantry  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  or  taken,  near  Glandau,  together 
with  their  cannon  and  colours;  and  Hofi;  a 
place  of  such  importance  that  ten  battalions 
were  appointed  by  the  Russians  to  defend-  it, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 

These  contests  occurred  early  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  the  evening  of  the  6th  came 
on  while  both  armies  were  in  presence  of  each 
other :  during  the  night,  the  Russians  resumed 
their  retreat,  and  took  np  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At  a  short  distanoe  from  this  place  there 
is  a  flat,  at  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  which,  as 
it  commands  the  entrance  into  the  town,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  French  Emperor  to 
gain.  The  Russian  troops,  who  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  this  commanding  position,  were  thrown 
into  considerable  confusion,  by  an  attack  made 
upon  them  under  the  direction  of  Marshal 
Soult;  but,  by  a  well-timed  and  admirably-con* 
ducted  charge  from  a  body  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  some  of  tlte  French  battalions  thus 
employed  were  completely  thrown  into  disorder. 
During  this  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  continued  possession  of  the 
eminence  by  the  Russians,  the  troops  came  to 
action  in  Rylau.  Several  regiments  had  been 
posted  in  a  church  and  church-yard,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  Russians,  with  extraordinary 


division  of  Le  Grand  passed  the  night  in  front 
of  the  Village ;  that  of  St.  Hilaire  was  on  tiie 
right;  Augereau  was  posted  on  the  left;  the 
corps  of  Davoust  began  its  march  early  on  the 
ensuing  morning  of  the  8th,  with  a  view  to  fall 
on  the  left  of  the  Russians ;  while  that  of  Ney 
was  on  its  march  to  outflank  them  on  the  right. 
At  day-break  the  attack  commenced,  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,  by  a  cannonade,  directed 
against  the  division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte 
commanded  in  person  at  Eylaa,  and  stationed 
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himself  at  the  church,  >vhich  had  been  so  obstin- 
ately defended  the  preceding  day,  whence  he 
gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  Augereau  to  ad- 
vance with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  to  can- 
nonade the  eminence  which  had  before  been  un- 
successful y  attempted.  The  Russian  army  was 
formed  in  columns,  and  only  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  cannon  shot  from  the  assailants ;  every 
ball  took  effect.  To  terminate  the  carnage 
occasioned  by  this  dreadful  cannonade,  the  Rus- 
sians attempted  to  surround  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  The  corps  under  Davoust  were  at  this 
moment  perceived  by  the  Russian  commander  to 
be  in  a  situation  highly  favourable  to  an  attack, 
and  stood  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  fallen 
upon  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  army  ; 
to  prevent  the  disaster  that  must  inevitably  have 
ensued,  Augereau  advanced  in  columns  across 
the  plain  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians, 
and  thus  to  divide  their  attention.  The  division 
of  St.  Hilaire  approached  on  the  rieht,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  iorm  a  junction  wiui  Augereau : 
during  the  manoeuvres  necessary  for  effecting 
this  object,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  French  divisions ;  their  point  of 
direction  was  lost ;  and  the  columns,  deviating  to 
the  left,  were  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
extreme  uncertamty  and  danger.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  storm,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  immedi- 
ately perceiving  the  destruction  to  which  the 
French  columns jvere  exposed,  and' from  which 
nothing  but  the  boldest  manoeuvres  could  rescue 
them,  instantly  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  with  Marshal  Bessieres  and  the  imperial 
guard,  to  the  support  of  St.  Hilaire's  division, 
and  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Russians : 
by  this  vigorous  and  unexpected  movement  the 
Russians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  sus- 
tained the  most  dreadful  slaughter  ;  two  of  their 
lines  were  penetrated,  and  the  third  was  preserv- 
ed entire  only  by  the  support  derived  from  an 
adjoining  wood.  This  splendid  and  successful 
operation  was,  however,  oy  no  means  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  day  ;  the  Russian  army  still 
resisted,  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance 
which  rendered  the  contest  long  doubtful :  for 
twelve  hours,  three  hundred  mouths  of  fire  were 
scattering  death  in  every  direction  on  the  scene 
of  conflict  and  horror.  The  success  of  Marshal 
Davoudt  at  length  gave  a  preponderance  to 
the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  French  armv  ;  his 
march  had  been  retarded  by  several  falls  of  snow, 
and  the  junction  of  his  columns  proved  an  affair 
of  extreme  difficulty,  but  at  length  he  was 
enabled  to  out-flank  the  Russians,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  level  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence.     This  po9ition  was  disputed  with  all 


the  vigour  and  ardour  of  military  combat ;  and  BOOK  IT 
after  the  Russians  had  been  obliged  in  the  first  ■ 

instance  to  abandon  it,  they  attempted  to  recover    Chap.  IJ. 
their  lost  ground  with  a  vehemence  bordering  ^v^^v-"^^ 
upon  rage,  and  a  perseverance  approaching  to      IqOS 
desperation ;    their    reiterated   attempts  were, 
however,  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and  they  w^e 
obliged  finally  to  quit  the  field,  and  to  secure 
as  orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  obstinately  con- 
tested battles  in  the  history  of  the  war;  it 
was  celebrated  at  Warsaw  and  at  Paris,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  triumph,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Russians  was  stated  in  the  French 
bulletin  at  seven  thousand  killed,  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  put 
hots  de  combat.  On  the  same  authority  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Russians  lost  forty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  colours ;  and 
that  the  French  Emperor,  neither  in  this,  nor 
in  any  other  battle  where  he  commanded,  ever 
lost  any  cannon.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
admitted  in  their  own  accounts  to  be  very  severe, 
and  General  Benningsen  estimates  that  loss  at 
thirty  thousand  killed,  twelve  thousand  wound- 
ed, and  two  thousand  prisoners  !^  That  the 
victory  rested  with  the  French  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  as  the  possession  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  eminence  which  commanded  it,  remained 
indisputably  with  them,  and  they  continued  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  some  days  after  the  Rus- 
sians had  found  it  expedient  to  retreat  behind 
the  river  Pregel.  That  no  considerable  perma- 
ment  or  immediate  advantages  resulted  from 
their  success  is  equally  clear,  as,  instead  of 
passing  the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  army, 
and  pushing  on  to  Koningsberg,  they  were 
content  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  former  can- 
tonments. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  armies  from 
this  sanguinary  contest,  occasioned  great  exer- 
tions to  he  made  for  reinforcements.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  the  Archduke  Constantine 
not  long  after  joined  the  Russian  army  with 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the 
efforts  of  Napoleon  to  repair  his  loss,  and  accu- 
mulate a  force  equal  to  the  great  struggle  which 
still  remained,  were  unremitting.  The  greater 
part  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  grand  army,  which 
had  been  employed  under  General  Mortier,  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  was  ordered  to  march  to 
the  more  critical  theatre  of  hostility  ;  and  from 
the  different  recruiting  stations  tliroughout 
France,  and  the  conquered  countries,  rein- 
forcements were  continually  dispatched  to  join 
the  imperial  standard  on  the  Vistula. 

The  French  army  now  bent  its  efforts  with 
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BOOK  IV.  increased  vigour  against  the  fortress  of  Dantzic. 
This  place  had  been  for  some  time  invested, 
but  the  siege  was  now  ttrged  with  extreme  pres- 
sure and  perseverance.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  Genera:!  KaUereuth,  an  officer  of 
tried  loyalty  and  skill.  The  troops  who  sur- 
rounded the  place  conssted,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  France,  of  aijBTerent  pre- 
judices, habit,  and  languages,  but  whose  efforts, 
under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  were 
effectually  combined  by  a  happy  union  of  en- 
couragement and  discipline,  and  who,  in  repell- 
ing the  sorties  of  the  oesieged,  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  progress  of  the  works,  displayed  aston- 
ishing skill  and  alacrity.  The  exertions  of  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  were,  oii  the  other 
hand,  no  less  striking  and  meritorious ;  alid  his 
vigilance  and  ener^  in  this  situation  of  high 
responsibilitv  were  m  incessant  operation.  On 
the  24th  of  April  the  bombardment  begun.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  having 
conceived  the  garrison  to  be  sufficiently  weak- 
ened, and  the  fortifications  so  much  impaired  as 
to  justify  the  attempt,  ordered  the  storming  of 
the  fortress.  The  governor,  however,  was  well 
prepared  to  resist  the  assailants,  whose  strata- 
gems were  unable  to  deceive  him  with  regard 
to  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  repelled  the 
effort  made  by  the  enemy,  with  the  most  dread- 
ful carnage.  This  overthrow  was  far  from  pre- 
venting a  renewal  of  the  enterprise,  and  no 
less  than  three  separate  attempts  were  made 
on  this  fatal  night  to  get  possession  of  the 
citadel.  The  skill  of  the  commander,  however, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  -garrison,  completely 
defeated  each :  after  the  loss  of  an  immense 
number  of  lives  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and 
the  assailants  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  under 
cover  of  their  works. — An  armistice  6f  four 
hours  was  soon  after  agreed  upon  between  the 
hostile  commanders,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  suspended  by  a  solemn  pause  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  struggles  of  the  gar- 
rison were  not  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  armies,  and  two 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  succours  into 
the  fortress  and  to  raise  the  siege,  but  both 
of  them  without  success.  The  moment  was 
now  therefore  rapidly  approaching,  in  which 
all  the  valour  and  exertions  of  the  garrison 
would  be  unavailing;  nearly  a  thousand  houses 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  town,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme.  The 
troops,  exhausted  by  a  series  of  efibrts,  inter- 
rupted only  by  short  periods  of  repose,  were 
not  only  thinned  in  numbers,  but  scarcely  able 
to  support  any  longer  those  privations  and 
difficulties  which  daily  increased.  The  works 
of  the  enemy  were,  in  the  meantime,  proceed- 


ing with  rapidity ;  the  covered  way  was  now 
completed  ;  the  preparations  for  passing  the  fosse 
were  finished,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  assault — when  Greue- 
ral  ICalkreuth  intimated  to  the  French  conw 
mander  that  he  was  willing  to  capitulate,  on  the' 
same  Conditions  as  he  had  himself  formerly 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Mayence.  This  pro- 
position was  acceded  to  without  hesitation } 
and  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  garrison,  reduced 
from  sixteen  thousand  to  nine  thousand  men, 
with  their  general  at  their  head,  marched  out 
of  the  fortifications  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  were  permitted  to  go  wherever  their  incli^ 
nation  and  convenience  dictated,  engaging  only 
not  to  serve  against  France  for  die  ensuing 
twelve  months.  Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its 
surrender,  possessed  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  magazines  and  stores  of  every 
description.  Its  principal  advantage,  however, 
to  the  conqueror,  lay  in  its  constituting  a  place 
of  the  first  order,  for  strength,  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  grand  army,  ifThile  the  centre  was  sup- 
ported by  Thorne,  and  the  right  by  Praga. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  other  incidents 
of  the  extended  and  destructive  hostility  in 
which  Europe  was  now  involved.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  8th  corps  of  the  grand  French  army 
in  the  north  of  Crermany,  under  General  Mortier, 
will  be  long  remembered ;  their  exactions  and 
depredations  on  the  devoted  towns  and  terri- 
tories of  this  country,  left  indelible  horror  on 
the  minds  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants.  After 
a  system  of  violence  and  rapine  had  been  suffi- 
ciently organized  to  proceed  with  little  military 
impulse  in  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  the  various 
other  places,  which,  in  their  turn,  became  tlie 
victims  of  imperial  plunder,  the  corps  of  Mor- 
tier  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  to  co-operate  with  Lefebvre 
in  the  siege  of  Dantzic.  The  attempts  of  Bo- 
naparte to  detach  the  King  of  Sweden  from  the 
confederacy  had  been  such  as  would  ha^e 
seduced  or  terrified  to  his  purpose  men  of  less 
firmness  and  perseverance  than  were  possessed 
by  this  young  monarch,  whose  ardour  however, 
it  will  be  admitted,  arose  on  some  occasions  to 
something  not  very  different  from  frenzy,  and 
who  occasionally  appeared  as  intemperate  as  he 
had  been  persevering.  The  failure  of  the  over- 
tures of  the  French  government  was,  in  January, 
foUowedbytheseizureof  Anclam.  GrissewaMwas 
soon  taken  by  the  French  troops,  and  Stralsund 
itself  was  invested.  The  Swedish  army  at  Stral- 
sund consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Swedes,  and 
four  thousand  Prussians ;  these  the  kingwas  almost 
in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  joined  by  a  very 
considerable  British  force,  which  might  qualify 
him  to  take  the  field  for  active  operations  against 
the  enemy^  instead  of  confining  himself  withia 
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the  ivalls  of  a  fortress.  A  force  was  not  long 
after  landed  in  Ruffen  and  Straslund,  consisting 
of  several  tbou^tand  foreign  troops,  under  a  Bri- 
tish commander,  and  constituting  the  first  diyi- 
sion  of  the  expected  armament ;  but  the  arrival . 
of  these  reinforcements  gave  no  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  affairs  of  the  north,  and  circum- 
stfloiceB  very  speedily  occurred  which  materially 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  continent. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  war 
had  been  declared  by  tlie  Porte  against  Russia. 
The  comlttct  of  the  Russian  goyernment  with 
respect  to  the  Crimea  and  Georgia,  its  reiterated 
attempts  to  recruit  its  force  in  the  seven  islands 
from  the  Turkish  provinces  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  provincial 
administrations  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
were  stated  in  a  manifesto,  published  by  the 
cabinet  of  Constantinople,  as  the  grounds  of 
this  hostility.  The .  troops  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces now  poured  into  the  capital,  the  people 
were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  ulemas, 
and  the  forms  and  influence  of  an  impressive 
superstition,  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet, which  was  displayed  against  its  mortal 
enemies ;  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  be  col- 
lected under  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition.  The  straits  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  closed  against  all  neutrals,  Tenedos  was 
put  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and  the 
passage  of  thei  Dardanelles  committed  to  the 
vigilance  and  guardianship  of  a  Turkish  squad- 
ron. In  the  meanwhile,  the  Russians  were 
advancing  in  considerable  strength,  under  Ge- 
neral Michelson,  through  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia. The  arms  of  Russia  met  with  little 
resistance  in  these  provinces.  Choczim,  Jassy, 
Bucharest,  and  various  other  places,  fell  an  easy 
prev,  and  magasines  were  established  in  them 
to  facilitate  operations,  which  might  be  required 
a|^nst  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. To  promote  the  success  of  Russia,  and 
oblige  the  Turks  to  accede  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation, by  which  a  force  would  be  released 
from  this  southern  warfare,  and  enabled  to 
swell  tihte  Russian  army  in  Poland,  a  British 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, advanced  through  the  Dardanelles,  a^d 
on  the  20th  of  March  appeared  off  Constanti- 
nople. Instead  of  producing  accommodation 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  a  new  power 
only  was  added  to  the  list  of  England^s  enemies ; 
commercial  relations  with  Turkey  were,  of  course, 
immediately  closed ;  the  British  agents  and 
settlers  in  the  Turkish  territories  were  exposed 
to  considerable  annoyance,  and  the  seizure  and 
sequestration  of  English  property  at  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  other  places,  were  ordered  by  the 
Porte,  with  a  promptitude  which  precluded  all 
opportunity    for   precaution^      The   power   of 
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strengthened  ;     Sebastiani,  the  French  ambas-  • 

sador  at  Constantinople,  was  consulted  on  al-  C)hap.  il 
most  every  emergency,  and  his  influence  in  the  ^ 
Turkish  capital  became  predominant  and  irre- 
sistible. In  this  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  the  former  wa^  generally  successful,  and 
to  add  to  the  disasters  of  the  Turks,  an  insur- 
rection arose  during  its  progresa^  owing  to  some 
new  regulations  in  the  dress  and  discipline. of 
the  troops,  which  teirminated  in  the  deposition 
and  violent  death  of  the  Grand  Seignior  Selim 
III.  and  the  proclamation  of  Mustapha  IV. 

By  sea,  the  Russians  were  equally  success- 
ful as  by  land,  and  in  an  engagement  between, 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets,  fought  6n  the> 
1st  of  July,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  f  urkishsquadron,  consisting  of  eleveti> 
sail  of  the  line,  was  nearly  annihilated.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  occurred,  which  speedily 
led  to  a  termination  of  these  hostilities. 

After  th^  battle  of  Eylau,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Dau^tzic,  no  exertions  were  omitted  by 
Bonaparte  which  could  add  security  to, his  po- 
sitions. The  left  wing  of  his  army  was  stationed 
on  the  Nogat,  a  river  branching  from  the  Vis- 
tula near  Marienberg,  and  its  position  reached 
over  Elbing  and  Brunsbeig,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Passarge,  up  to  Wormdit.  The  centre 
was  placed  somewhat  '.upon  the  rear,  round 
Liebstadt  and  Morengen.  From  Gutstadt  the 
army  stretched  itself  above  Allensrtein ;  and  the 
right  wing  preserved  a  con^munication  with  the 
left  of  Massena*s  anny,  whose  right  was  on  the 
Bug,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew. 
The  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  stationed 
near  the  Pische  Hafi^,  and  stretched  tilong  the 
right  bank  of  the  Passarge  to  Wormdit.  Thi^ 
wing  consisted  of  Prussian  troops,  admirable 
for  their  loyalty,  experience,  and  discipline. 
At  Wormdit  the  position  of  the  Russian  army 
commenced,  and  stretched  .over  Heilsburg, 
Bartenst^n,  and  SchippendaU.  Each  wing, 
as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army,  had 
before  it  an  advanced-guard,  and  the  len  wing 
was  commanded  by  Hettman  PlatofF,  whose  ac- 
tivity often  led  him  to  push  his  parties  to  Ortel9- 
burg,  occasioning  not  unfrequent  skirmishes, 
white,  in  every  other  part,  there  prevailed  silent 
vigilance,  and  solemn  preparation.  A  consi- 
derable corps  of  Russians  was  also  stationed  not 
far  from  the  Narew.  On  the  pait  of  the  French, 
tliere  were  also  various  distrioutions  of  foroe,  in 
addition  to  the  grand  army,  whose  positions 
.  have  been  mentioned.  The  corps  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Colberg  were  the  CSermans'  contin- 
gent and  Italians,  with  a  certain  number  of 
French.  In  Silesia,  the  troops  of  Bavaria  an^l 
Wurtemburg  were  employea  in  reducing  tha 
fortresses  of  Ncisse,  Cosel,  Glatz,  and  Silber* 
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BOOKJV.  berg.  Marshal  Brune  vtas  cellectiiig  an  army 
of^obserTation,  to  eonsist  of  Spaniards,  French- 
men^ and  Dutch,  near  Magdeburg :  another 
was  formed  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, connected  nvith  a  numerous  force  under 
Marmont,  in  Dalmatia.  The  surrender  of  Dant- 
sic  added  considerably  to  the  disposable  force 
of  the  Fr^ich,  but  did  not  appear  to  offer  any 
immediate  and  effectual  inducement  to  Bona- 
parte to  quit  his  almost  impregnable  positions. 
T^o  mighty  armies,  however,  when  the  season 
was  favourable  for  their  operations,  could  not  be 
long,  nearly  in  view  of  each  other,  without 
coming  to  the  alt^native  of  pacification,  or 
sanguine  and  destructive  hostility ;  and  as  the 
confidence  still  entertained  by  eacli  party  pre- 
vented any  successful  attempts  at  negociations, 
circumstances  soon  occurred  which  drew  on  an 
obstinate  and  decisive  conflict. 

On  the  5th   of  June  the  grand   French 
army  was  attacked  by  the  allies  at  different  points 
of  the  line.      On  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  the 
left  of  the  French,  twelve  Russian  and  Prussian 
regiments,  forming  two  divisions,  attacked  the 
tete  du  pont  of  Spanden,  on  the  Passarge,  which 
Was  defended  by  a  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
strongly  covered  by  intrenchments  and  redoubts. 
Seven  diflerent  times  they  were  repulsed,  and 
as  often  renewed  the  attack.     But  immediately 
after  the  last  assault,  they  were  charged  by  a 
regiment  of  French  dragoons,  that  had  come 
up  to  the  assistance  of  the  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  with  a 
severe  loss  of  killed  and  woimded.     Two  divi- 
sions, belonging  to  the  centre  of  the  allied  army, 
attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the  tete  du  pont  of 
Lomitten,  which  was  defended  by  a  brigade  of 
•a  corps  of  Marshal   Soult;  and  after  a  gallant 
•  struggle,  the  Rusnan  general,  with  eleven  hun- 
dred of  his  troops,    fell    in    the  action,  which 
terminated  in    favour  of   the  French.     At  the 
same  time,  General  Benningsen,  with  the  Grand 
Duke    Constantine,    the    imperial  guard,    and 
three   divisions    of   the  other  troops,   attacked 
the  French  line  at  Aldkirken,    Gutstadt,    and 
Wolfsdorf,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  obliged 
the  French  general  to  fall  back  to  Akendorf. 
On  the  following  day,  the  allies  attacked  the  6th 
corps  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Soult  and  General    Marchand,  at 
Deppen,  on  the  Passarge.   The  Russians,  in  the 
action  of  this  day,  lost  two  thousand  killed,  and 
more  thto  three  thousand  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of   the  French,  according   to    their    own 
state^ient,  was  extremely  trivial,  with  the  ex- 
ception of    two  hundred  and    fifty  prisoners, 
taken  by  the  Cossacks,  who,  in  the  morning  of 
the  attack,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  French  army. 
Bonaparte,  informed  of  the  movements  of 
the  allies,    left  Fiukenstein  on  the  evening  of 


the  5th  of  June,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  advanced  to  Gutstadt,  with  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Ney  and  Ijannes,  accompanied  by 
his  guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve.  Part 
of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russian  army,  com- 
prising ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  took  a  position  at  Glattau,  and 
attempted  to  dispute  his  passage;  but  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  after  some  skilful  manoeu- 
vres, drove  the  Russians  from  all  their  posi- 
tions ;  and  the  French,  after  taking  a  thousand 
prisoners,  entered  Gutstadt,  sword  in  hand,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  10th,  the 
French  army  moved  towards  Heilsberg,  and  on 
its  advance  to  this  place,  came  up  with  the  rear- 

fuard  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  from 
fteen  to  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  several 
lines  of  infantry.  An  attack  was  immediately 
commenced  by  a  division  of  the  French  dra- 

foons,  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry.      The 
'rench  were  repulsed  again  and  again,  and  as 
often  renewed  the  attack.     At  two  o^clock,  the 
corps  under  Marshal  Soult  was   formed,   two 
divisions  marched  to  the  right,  and  a  third  to 
the  left,  to  seize  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  the 
occupation  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
support  the  left  of  the  cavalry.      Reinforcements 
of  both  infantry  and   cavalry  were  sent  to  the 
rear-guard  from  the  main  body  of  the  Russian 
army,  which  was  posted  at  Heilsbere,  and  re- 
peated efforts  were  made  by  the  Russians,  sup-*, 
ported  by  more  than  sixty  pieces  of  cannon^  to 
maintain  their  position  before  that  town  ;  but  all 
their  exertions  proved  nnavailing,   and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  French  troops  found 
themselves  under  the    Russian    intrenchments. 
The  fusileerd  of  the  French  guard,  commanded 
by  General  Savary,  were  put  in  motion  to  sus- 
tain the  division  of  Verdier ;  and  some  of  the 
'  corps   of  infantry  of  the  reserve,  under  Marshal 
Lannes,  attacked  the  Russians  at  the  close   of 
ihe  day,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  com- 
munication with  Lansberg.     Bonaparte  passed 
the  11th  on  the  field,  in  front  of  Heilsberg. 
He  therie  drew  up  the  different  corps  and  divi- 
sions of  the  army  in   order  of  battle,  that  the 
•war  might  be  terminated  at  once  by  a  decisive 
engagement.      The  grand  army  of  the  Russians 
was  assembled  at  this  place,  where  the  maga- 
zine* were  established,  and  where  they  occupied 
a  position,  strong  by  nature,  and  further  strength- 
ened by  the  labours  of  four  months.    At  four  ia 
the  afternoon,  Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Da- 
voust  to  charffe  in  front,  and  push  forward  the 
left  wing    of  his    corps — a  movement    which 
brought  him  upon  the  tower  Alia,  and  blocked 
up  the  road  from  Eylau.     To  every  corps  of  the 
army  was  assigned  its  proper  station,  and  thu9 
the  Russians  found  themselves    blockaded    in. 
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their  intrenched  camp,  and  ofl^red  battle  on  the 
ground  which  the]f  themselTes  had  chosen.  At 
ue  moment  when  Ijie  French  were  making  their 
dispositions,  the  Russians  shewed  themselves 
ranged  in  columns  in  the  ihidst  of  their  intrench- 
ments  ;  but  at  ten  o^clock  at  night  they  began 
to  pass  file  Alia,  abandoning  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  their  left,  and  feaidng  their  maga- 
xines  and  wounded  to  the  disposal  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  different  actions,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th, 
according  to  the  French  accounts,  which  afford 
the  only  official  records  on  the  suhject  of  this 
short  campaign,  the  Russian  army  was  deprived 
of  about  thirty  thousand  fighting  men ;  the 
number  of  wounded,  left  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  enemy,  amounted  to  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  while  the  loss  of  the  French,  as 
stated  by  themselves,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seven  hundred  killed,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  On  the 
12th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  French  army- 
entered  Heilsberg,  where  they  found  in  the 
mansines  several  thousand  Quintals  of  gprain, 
and  an  immense  ^uantitv  of  oifferent  kinds  of 
provisions.  A  division  of  dragoons,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  light  cavalry,  pUrsudl  the  Russians  to 
3ie  right  bank  of  the  AJla.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  light  corps  of  the  French  army  advanced  in 
various  directions,  in  order  to  pass  the  Russians, 
and,  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  Koningsberg, 
to  nlace  thanselves  between  the  Russian  army 
ana  their  magazines.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  French  armv  had 
advanced  to  Eylau,  and  taken  up  their  head- 
quarters at  that  place.  Here  the  fields  were  no 
longer  covered  ^th  ice  and  snow,  but  on  the 
contrary  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiftil 
scenes  in  nature.  The  country  was  every -where 
adorned  with  woods,  intersected  by  lakes,  and 
enlivened  by  handsome  villages.  On  the  ISth, 
while  die  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and  the  Marshals 
Soult  and  Davoust,  had '  orders  to  manceuvre 
before  Koningsberg,  Bonaparte,  with  the  corps  of 
Ney,  Lannes,  Mortier,  the  imperial  guard,  and 
the  first  corps,  commanded  by  General  Victor, 
advanced  to .  Friedland.  On  the  same  day,  the 
9th  regiment  of  hussars  entered  that  town,  but 
was  driven  out  of  it  again  by  three  thousand 
Russian  cavalry. 

On  the  I4th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  ct  circumstance  of  which  the  French 
Emperor  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  troops,  and 
wUch  naturally  produeed  the  most  enthusiastic 
recollections  and  .exertions,  the  grand  struggle 
took  place :  Ney  was  on  the  right  wing,  sup- 
ported by  the  dragoons  of  Latour  Maubourg ; 
Lannes'  in  the  centre,    with  the    dragoons  of 


Lahousaye  behind  him,  and  the  Saxon  cuiras-  IIOOKIV« 
siers  ;  Mortier  was  oh  the  left  wing,  supported  ■ 

by  the  cuvalry  of  Grouchy ;  and  the  grand  re-  Chap^IL 
serve  was  formed  of  the  corps  of  General  Vic-  '^'^^Ci^ 
tor,  and  the  imperial  guard.  The  Russian  army  ^^^ 
was  fully  deployed,  the  left  wing  extending  ' 
to  the  town  of  Friedland,  and  its  right  reach- 
ing a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  position  taken  by  Greneral  JBenningsen  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Alia,  presented  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  one  continued  plain,  but  it 
was  intersected  by  a  deep  ravine  full  of  water, 
and  almost  impassable.  This  ravine  ran  in  a 
line  between  Domnow  and  Friedland,  where  it 
formed  a  lake  tt>  the  left  of  that  place,  and 
separated  tlie  right  winff  of  the  Russians 
from  the  centre.  A  thick  wood,  at' the  dis*- 
tance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fried- 
land, on  more  elevated  ground,  fringed  the 
plain  of  the  Alia,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, except  at  its  extremity  at  the  left,  where 
there  was  an  open  space  between  the  wood  and 
the  river.  In  the  front  of  the  wood,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  army,  was  the  small  village  of 
Helnrichdorff.  The  field  of  battle  lay  between 
the  left  of  this  village  and  the  Alia,  to  the 
south  of  Friedland.*  Bonaparte,  having  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  town  of  Friedland ;  ahd 
having  changed  lus  front,  ordered  the  extremity 
of  the  right  wing,  under  Mardial  Ney,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack.  At  half  past"  five  in  the 
morning  the  battle  commenced;  the  firing  of 
twenty  cannon  from  a  battery  forming  the  signal 
of  attack.  At  that  moment,  the  division  under 
General  Marchand,  co-operating  with  Marshal 
Ney,  advanced  sword  in  hand.  When  the 
Russians  observed  Ney  to  have  quitted  the  wood 
by  which  he  had  been  supported,  they  endea- 
voured to  turn  his  left  by  several  regiments  of 
cavalry,  preceded  by  a  multitude  of  Cossacks, 
but  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  dragoons  of 
Latour  Maubourg,  they  were  repulsed.    At  tUs 

Seriod  of  the  battle  the  Russian  cavalry  made  an 
npetuous  and  successful  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers,  and  pursued  them  as  frur 
as  Heinrichdorff.f  In  the  mean  time  a  bat- 
tery' was  erected  by  General  Victor,  in  his 
centre,  and  pushed  on  four  hundred  paces 
by  General  Lennermont,  to  the  extreme  an- 
noyance of  the  Russians,  and  which,  by  attract- 
ing their  attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  de- 
ranged those  manceuvres,  which  might  other- 
wise have  defeated  the  operations  of  Ney.  The 
Russian  troops  which  attacked  the  right  wing 
of  this  general  were   received  upon  t)Q^  point 
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*  Rebtion  de  la  Campagne  de  Polog^e,  par  un  t6moine  oculaire. 

4  General  Benningfeea's  Dispatch,  dstsd  WdUau,  June  Idtb,   1907. 
(No.  890  Q 
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BOOK  IV.  of  the  bayonet,  and  driven  into  the  river  Alia, 
■  '   ■"■        where  thousands  perished  in  the  stream,   while 
CiiAP.  II.  numbers  escaped  by  swimming.     When  the  left 
^"■^^v**^  wing  of  Ney,  however,  had  nearly  reached  the 
1807      lYorks  which  surrounded  the  town,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  peril.    The  impe- 
rial Russian  guard,  which  had  been  here  con- 
cealed in  ambuscade^  suddenly  advanced  upon 
the  French,  with  an  impetuosity  which  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  had  nearly  rendered  the 
efforts  of  the  marshal  abortive.    The  division  of 
Dupont,  however,    which  foitned  the  right  of 
the  reserve,  marched  against  the  Russian  guard, 
who  performed   prodigies  of  firmness  and  va- 
lour, but  they  were  unable  to  resist  this  effort 
,of  the  enemy ;    several  other  bodies  were  sent 
from  the  centre  of  the    Russian  army  for  ibe 
defence  of  the  position  of  Friedland ;    but  the 
iikipetuosity,  and  the  prompt  and  sidlful  opera- 
tions  of  the  assailants,   supported  by  an  im- 
mense artillery,  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 
Friedland  was  taken,  and  its  streets  filled  with 
the  bodies   of   the    dead.       The  centre,  under 
Marshal   Lannes,   was  now  engaged,   and  the 
Russians   made  several  attempts   against   this 
corps,  similar  to  those  which  nad  failed  on  the 
right  wing ;  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  Russian 
bravery  were  unavailing,    and   served  only  to 
continue  for  a  longer  period  the  work  of  car- 
'  fiHge.  The  battle  k^ted  from  half  past  five  in  the 
-morning  till  seven  at  night.    Both  sides  fought 
with    extreme  intrepidity   and    obstinacy,  and 
tiie    superior   number  of  the  French,    with  an 
impetuous  *  direction   of   nearly  all  their  force, 
!  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  upon  the  centre 
of  the  Russians,    decided   the  fate  of  the  con- 
test.     The  Russians  estimated  their  own  loss 
at  not  less  than  ten   thousand   men.      In    the 
■  space  of  eleven  days,  the  Russians  lost  no  less 
than  twenty -seven  generals,  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  oflScers  killed  and  wounded,  and 
forty  thousand  men.*  On  the  part  of  the  French, 
the  loss    did    not    exceed  five  hundred  killed, 
and  three  thousand   wounded.     Eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,    a  great  number   of  caissons,  and 
several  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  con- 
querors.f     Night   did   not  prevent  the  pursuit 
.  of  the  Russians,  who  were  followed  till  deven 
o'clock,   after'  which,    those    of    the   columns 
which  were  cut  off  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  fords   over  the  Alia  to  pass  that 
rivo*,  yfflich  exhibited  to  the  victors,  on  the  en- 
B^S  ^^y^  noarks  of  the  total  discomfiture  of 
the  idlied  army.     On  the  15th  the  Russians  con- 
•  tinned    their    retreat  io  Wehlau,  at  the  con- 


fluence of  the  Alia  and  the  Fregel,  where  the 
columns  of  the  't^rench  speedily  arrived,  and 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen. 

Near  this  river  several  newly  formed  divi-» 
sions  of  the  Russian  troops  had  arrived ;  and 
General  Benningsen  still  cherished  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  should  soon  be  agadn  able  to  aovance 
and  to  recover  from  the  «nemy  the  advantagies 
which  he  had  obtained,  t    This  expectation  was 

liowever  grievously  disappointed,  for  on  the 
18th  of  June  the  retreatmg  army  approached 
the  town  of  Tilsit,  and  aft^  transporting  it^ 
hea'vj  baggage  across  the  Niemen,  stationed 
itself  on  the  great  plain  on  the  right  of  the  town. 
All  the  bridges  were  destroyed  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  aU 
the  magazines  on  the  Alia  were  burnt  or  cast 
into  the  river.  On  the  16th  Bonaparte  threw  » 
bridge  over  the  Pregel,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  river  with  his  army.  The 
ddfeat  of  Friedland  served  as  a  signal  for  th^ 
evacuation  of  Kooingsberg,  and  the  garrison 
under  Gen.  Lestoq  succeeded,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  in  joining  the  main  body  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  while  the  fortress  opened  its  gates 
on  the  16th  to  the  French  corps  under  Marshal 
Soult.  At  this  place  were  found  several  hundred 
thousand,  quintals  of  corn,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  wounded  Russians  and  Prussians,  and 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  Russians  by  Eneland,  including  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  that  had 

.  not  been  landed. 

On  the  IQth,  at  two  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Bonaparte,  with  his  guard,  entered 
Tilsit.  The  Russians,  pursued  after  the  battle 
of  Friedland  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  at 
the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  the  light  cavalry, 
continued  their  retreat  eastward.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  remained  for  three  weeks 
with  his  Prussian  Majesty  at  Tilsit,  left  that 
place  along  with  the  king  in  great  haste ;  and 

•  on  the  same  day  a  suspension  of  hostilities  Was 
proposed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army  by 
the  Russian  Commander-in-chief.      In  conse- 

Sience  of  this  proposition  an  armistice  was  oon^ 
uded  at  Tilsit,  on  the  33d,  by  which  it  was 
settled,  that  hostilities  should  not  be  resumed 
on  either  side  without  a  month^s  previous  notice ; 
that  a  similar  armistice  should  be  concluded 
between  the  French  and  the  Prussian  armies, 
in  the  course  of  five  days  ;  that  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  instantly  appointed  by  the  different 
parties,  for  the  salutary  work  of .  pacificatioi^ 


*  Lord  Hutcbinsoa'B  Speedi  in  the  Biitish  Senate,  Fefarufiry  8,  1808* 

t  Seventy-niafh  French  Bulletin,  dated  WeblaU)  June  17,  1807. 

t  Oenenl  BepniDgsen's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Rusoa,  dated  Sduonipischkeni  June  17th,  199T* 
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fUkd  that  there  should  he  an  immediate  exchange 
pf  prisoners. 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  received  its  rati* 
fication  than  Bonaparte  put  forth  a  proclamation 
to  his  troops,  congratulating  them  on  their  bril- 
liant successes,  and  pronouncing  them  worthy  of 
their  emperor  and  of  themselyes.^ 

On  the  35th,  jin- interview  took  place  on 
the  Niemen,  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  at  one  o'clock, 
Bonaparte,  aoc<Hnpanied  by  a  number  of  his 
genmds,  embarked  on  the  banks  ot  the  Niemen 
in  a  boat  prepared  tar  the  purpose.  They . 
proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  xiver,  where 
jQeneral  Lariboissiere,  commanding  the  artil- 
lery of  the  guard,  had  caused  a  raft  to  be 
placed  and  a  paviUon  erected  upon  it,  close  to 
which  was  another  raft  and  pavilion  for  his 
majesty's  suite.  At  the  same  moment  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  set  out  from  the  right  bank, 
accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke  Condtantine, 
General  Benningsen,  and  a  number  of  the  princi- 
p^ad  officers  of  his  staff.  The  two  boats  arrived 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  two  emperors 
jembraced  each  oth^-  a^  soon  as  they  oet  foot  on 
the  raft.  They  entered  the  saloon  together, 
and  remained  there  during  two  hours.  The 
loonference  having  terminate  with. the  happiest 
result,  the  two  emperors  embarked,  each  m  his 
boat,  and  returned  .to  the  opposite  shores. 
**  The  vast  numh»  of  persons  belonging  to 
each  army,  who  flocked  to  both  banks  of  the 
river  to  view  this  scene,  rendered  it  more 
interesting,  as  the  spectators  were  brave  men, 
who  came  from  the  extremities  of  the  world.f" 
.While  arrangements  were  nuiking  for  the  pre- 
liminaries, thetQwn  of  Tilsit  became  the  abode 
of  these  imperial  personages,  who,  together 
with  the  King  of  FTussia,  cultivated  mutual 
intercourse  and  politeness.  Entertainments  were 

S*ven   in   rapid   succession.       The   troops    of 
arshal  Davoust  were  reviewed  by  Bonaparte, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  sovereigns,  and 
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occasioned  exchauges  of .  compliments  in  the  BOOK  IV. 
different  parties,  probably  with  feelings  of  a  - 
very  opposite  description.  The  guards  of  the 
respective  monarchs,  who  occupied  appropriate 
apartments  in  the  town,  vied  with  thmr  sove^ 
reigns  in  marks  of  respectful  attention.  A 
magnificent  dinner  was  given  by  the  guards  of 
Napoleon  to  those  of  Alexander  and  Frederick- 
William  ;  at  this  entertainment  they  exchaufi^* 
ed  uniforms,  and  were  seen  in  the  streets  m 
motley  attire,  parUy  Russian,  partly  Prussian, 
and  partly  French.  During  these  interviews 
and  attempts  at  conciliation,  to  which  policy 
was  presumed  to  be  as  much  conducive  as 
humanity,  the  arrangements  of  pacification 
were  completed,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  ^ 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  France 
wasratifica.  The  two  emperors  then  separated 
with  mutual  expressions  of  attachment,  and 
after  exchanging  the  decorations  of  their  respec- 
tive orders.  On  the  same  day  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Prussia. 

By  the  latter  treaty  Prussia  was  deprived 
of  all  her  territories  on  the  left  bank  pf  the  Elbe, 
and  of  all  her  Polish  provinces,  except  thosis 
situated  betwixt  Pomerania  and  the  Newmartce, 
and  ancient  Prussia,  to  the  north  of  the  little 
xiver  Netz.  The  elector,  now  become  the  King 
of  Saxony,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  took  also  the  titfe 
of  Duke  of  Warsaw,  and  was  to  have  free  com^ 
munication,  by  a  military  road,  Jbetween  Saxony 
And  his  new  dominions,  which  were  to  consist  of 
Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  the  rest  of  Prussian  Poland, 
except  that  part  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
Bug,  and  which,  under  the  idea  of  establishing 
Jiatural  boundaries  between .  Russia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  incorporated  with  the 
dominions  of  the  Emper.or  Alexander.  Dantzic 
was  in  future  to  be  an  independent  town :  east 
Friesland  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland : 
a  new  idngdom,  under  the  cfesignation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  was  formed  of  the  pro- 


•  PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Emperor  and  King  to  the  Grand  Army, 

<*  SoLBiziiB,— On  fhe  5th  of  Jtdie  we  woe  attacked  in  our  omtonments  by  tiie  Riudan  anny.  The  cntfay  mistook  the 
tniMi  of  our  inactivi^.    He  found,  too  late,  that  our  lepoie  was  that  of  the  lion— Jie  regrets  having  disturbed  it. 

«  In  the  affidrs  of  Gutstadt,  Heilsbuig,  and  the  ever  memorable  one  at  Friedland^-in  ten  days*  campaign,  in  short,  we  took 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards;  killed,  wounded,  or  took  sixty  thousand  Russians  ;  and  carried  off  all  the  enemy's 
knagacinca  and  hospitals.  Koningsbog,  with  the  three  hundred  vessels  tet  were  there,  kdcn  with  all  sorts  of  ammmiitinn,  and  am 
fauiSidred  and  sixty  thousand  fbsils,  sent  by  England  to  aim  our  enemies,  all  fiell  into  our  hands. 

**  From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  reached  the  borders  of  tiie  Niemen,  with  the  iB{^ty  of  the  eagle.  You 
celebnted  at  Ansteriitz  the  annivenaiy  of  Ihe  Coranation^You  celebrated  this  year,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  the  battle  of  Marengo,  whidi 
put  a  period  to  the  second  coalition. 

**  Fwndmien,   you  have  been  worthy  of  yourselves  and  of  mc^Yon  will  return  to  Fiance  covered  with  laurels,  and  after 
having  obtained  a  glorious  peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  guarantee  of  its  duration.    It  is  time  that  our  coiintiy  should  live  at  icat» 
•ecure  from  the  mdignant  hiflucnce  of  Eng^d.    My  benefits  shall  piove  to  you  my  gratitude,  and  the  ftill  extent  of  the  love  Ibearyou. 
*<  21M/,  Jwne  fBtd,  1807.  (Signed)  •<  NAFOL£ON«'> 

t  Eighty-sizai  Frenoh  BuUetm,  dated  Tikit,  June  25tli|  1807. 
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ilOOK  TV.  winces  ceded  by  the  Prussian  Monarcli,  and  others 

—1  in  the  possession  of  the  French  J^mperor.      The 

recognition  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  the  sove- 
reign of  this  new  state,  also  of  the  Kings    of 
Holland  and  Naples,  and  of  all  the  present  and 
Inture   members   of  the   confederation    of  the 
Rhine,  was  yielded  to  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 
with  the  consent  to  close  her  ports  and  become  a 
party  in  the  maritime  war  against  England.     By 
the  publication  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  which 
was  for  some  time  delayed,  it  appeared  that  the 
two  emperors  mutually  guaranteed  to  each  other 
the  integrity  of  their  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  powers  included  in  the  treaty.     The 
Kings  of  Holland,    Naples,   and    Westphalia, 
were  to  be  recognized  by  Russia  ;  the  offer  of  a 
mediation  to  effect  a  peace  between  France  and 
England  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that, 
within  one  month  from  the  ratification,  England 
should  admit  this  mediation.     It  was  also  stipu- 
lated tiiat  hostiUties  should  immediately  cease 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the   Emperor  of  France,  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  the  two  powers. 
The   independence   of  Dantzic;   the   military 
high-way  between  Saxony  and  the    duchy  of 
"Warsaw ;    the  annexation  of  part  of  Russian 
Poland  to  the  empire  of  Russia !  formed  also 
articles  in  the  Prussian  treaty.    The  restoration 
of  the  Dukes  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Oldenburg,  and 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  dominions,  was  acceded  to  by  France. 
The  confederation  of  tiie  Rhine  was  explicitly 
acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  who 
engaged  equally  to  acknowledge  the  princes  or 
states  that  might  hereafter  be  added  to  this 
union,  on  the  communication  of  sudi  change  by 
the  Freneb  government. 


The  great  sacrifice  to  peace  was  of  course 
made  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was 
reduced  at  once  from  the  rank  of  a  primary  to 
the  situation  of  a  secondary  power  of  Europe ; 
and  all  that  had  been  done  mr  the  augmentation 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy  by  the 
Great  Frederick,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
was  resigned  in  one  day.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  together  with  an  immense 
territory,  lost  nearly  Ihe  half  of  his  yearly 
revenues,  and  five  millions  of  his  subjects.  On 
the  whole,  Prussia  was  brought  back  nearly  to 
the  state  in  which  she  stood  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1772,  before  the  balance  of  Europe  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland; 
It  could  not  but  be  noticed  that  no  provisions 
were  introduced  into  the  published  treaty 
respecting  Cattaro ;  but  by  a  secret  treaty  Rus*^ 
sia  agreed  to  cede  Corfu,  and  the  Seven  Islands, 
to  France,  and  became  a  party  to  that  part  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  by 
which  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 
These  circumstances  rendered  it  clear,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^ 
many  of  its  provisions  remained  to  be  explored ; 
and  served  to  shew  that  the  secret  articles  of 
treaties  are  not  unfrequently  of  more  importance 
than  those  exposed  to  publie  view. 

The  Ki^  of  Sweden  Fefused  to  aoeede  to 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  attempted  the  defence  of 
Pomerania ;  but  being  abandoned  to  his  fate  by 
his  continental  allies,  his  efforts  were  unavailing^. 
Gustavus,  however,  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
his  forces  firom  Stralsund  before  the  enemy  waa, 
apprised  of  his  intention,  aft;er  which  he  crossedi 
tM  Baltic  and  returned  inta  Snedea, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•Bmtish  HfiWkY :  Meeting  of  Parliameni'^Debates  on  the  late  Negoeiation  uith  France-^ 
Financial  Statements — Lord  Hemy  Pet^s  Plan  ^Finance — Bill  for  the  better  R^pJation 
of  Courts  if  Justice  in  Scotland — Mr.  Whitbread^s  Plan  for  reforming  the  Poor  Laws  and 
amending  the  Condition  of  the  Poor^Total  Abolition  of  the  Slate  Trade^Catholie  BiUr^ 
Change  of  mmst¥y  tdme^uenX  thereon — Neut  Admimstratifm-^Oeneral  Election. 


THE  first  •es^on  of  the  third  parlia- 
tnent  of  Great  Britain  assembled  on  tlie  fif- 
teenth of  Deeember,  1806,  and  was  opened  by 
conunismon  in  his  majesty'i)  name.  The  offiee  of 
speaker  again  doTolTed  by  unanimous  choice  on 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Abbol,  and  the 
interyal  between  the  15lli  and  the  19th  of  De- 
oembtf  ^  was  occupied  in  administering  the  usual 
oaths  to  the  members.  On  Friday,  i&  IQth,  his 
nugesty^s  q^eech  was  read  by  the  lord  chan*- 
ceilor.  The  object  of  the  speech  was  to  prepare 
the  nation  for  the  awful  crisis  then  impenoing, 
and  to  animate  them  to  adequate  exertions 
ligainst  the  formidable  and  increasing  powar  of 
the  enemy.  His  ms^esty  acquainted  his  parliar 
menty  that  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  general 
tranquility)  on  terms  consistent  with  the  interest 
and  honour  of  his  people,  and  good  faith  to  his 
allies,  bad  lieen  disappointed  oy  the  ambition 
and  injusrtice  of  the  enemy,  who  in  the  same 
moment  had  kindled  up  a  fresh  war  in  Europe^ 
and  of  which  the  progress  had  been  attenaed 
with  the  most  calamitous  events.  Prussia^ 
threatened  by  the  noea  approadi  of  that  danger^ 
which  she  had  Tainly  hop^  to  avert  by  so  many 
sacrifices,  was  at  length  compelled  to  adopt  the 
resolution  of  openly  resisting  the  unranitting 
system  of .  s^grandizement  atid  conquest  pur- 
sued by  France ;  but  neith»  this  determination 
nor  the  succeeding  measures  of  hostility  were 
previomly  concerted  with  his  majesty  ;  nor  had 
any  disposition  been  shewn  to  offer  any  adequate 
satisfaction  for  those  aggressions  which  had 
placed  this  country  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
Prussia.  Yet,  in  this  situation,  his  majesty  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt,  without  delay,  such  mea^ 
stti^  as  were  calculated  to  unite  their  councils 
and  interests  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
speech  extolled  the  good  fiuth  of  his  maj&ty's 
remaining  allies ;  and  concluded  with  a  solenm 
appeal  to  the  bravery  and  public  spirit  of  his 
people.  The  address  on  his  majesty's  speech, 
which  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Jersey y  and  seconded  by  Lord  Somers ; 
and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lambe,    and    seconded  by  Mr.  John  Smyth, 
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called  forth  a  number  of  observations  fipom  Lord  BOOK  IV. 
Hawkesbury  uid  Mr.  Canning,  but  was  passed 
in  both  houses  witlmut  a  division. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  December,  the 
unanimous  thaniu  of  both  houses  of  pariiament 
were  voted  to  Migor-gen«ral  Sir  John  Stuart, 
and  also  to  the  Hmi.  Brigadier-generals  Cole 
andAckland,  for  the  distinguish^  ability  and 
valour  manifested  by  them  in  the  stgnal  victory 
obtained  over  the  French  troops  at  Maida,  on 
the  4th  of  Jttlv,  .1606,  and  to  the  officers  under 
their  command ;  as  well  as  U}  the  non-comini»- 
-sioned  officers  and  private  soldtars  servmg  under 
the  same,  for  their  braverv  and  good  conduct  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Maida. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  the  subject  of  the 
late  negociation  with  France  for  the  restoration 
of  a  general  peace  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  of  lords.  The  discus-, 
sion  was  introduced  by  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
Orenville,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length; 
the  leading  points  of  which  were  embraced  in  the 
following  motions 

<<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  miyes^, 
to  assure  bim  that  this  bouse  has  taken  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negociation,  wbick 
he  has  been  gractousl^r  pleased  to  Uv  before  them,  and 
that  tbey  see  with  gratitude,  that  he  has  employed  every 
means  to  restore  the  Uessingv  of  peace,  in  amaaner  osa- 
sisteut  with  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  people,  aad  at  the 
same  time  with  an  observance  of  tiiat  good  faith  with  our 
allies,  which  this  country  is  bound  to'  maintain  inviolate. 
That  while  we  lanient  that,  by  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
the  enemy,  those  laudable  endeavoorahave  been  fhistrated, 
no  extt-tijans  shaU  be  wantiB|^  on  our  part  to  siq^port  aad 
assist  his  majesty  in  the  adowktoii  of  such  measorea  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  either  Tor  the  restoration  of  peace^  or 
to  meet  the  various  exigencies  of  the  war  in  this  most  un- 
portant  crisis.'* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Eldon  express 
sed  their  complete  concurrence  in  the  leading 
points  of  the  address,  but  their  lordships  con^ 
tended,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
the  papers  laid  upon  the  table,  that  proved  thai 
the  French  government,  firom  the  conunence<* 
ment  of  the  negociation  to  its  close,  had  agreed 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis — 
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the  state  of  actual  possession  ;  yet  they  most 
heartily  acquiesced  m  the  geberal  result  of  the 
negociation,  and  with  this  exception,  joined  in 
the  address,  which  was  carried  nemine.  contra^ 
dicente. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  same  subject 
was  brought  luider  discussion  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ilowick,  when 
his  lordship  sdd  :— '^  In  rising  to  perform  the 
duty  that  now  devolves  upon  me,  I  cannot  but 
feel  d^p  regret — a  deep  and  poignant  regret, 
at  the  failure  of  an  effort,  on  our  part  made  with 
sincerity,  and  pursued  with  good  faith,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  upon  terms  advantageous  to  this 
country,  and  to  all  Europe;  a  regret,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances justifiable  and-  becoming ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, aggravated  by  the  events  which  have  lately 
occurred  upon  the  continent,  and  which  seem  to 
render  the  attainment  of  tliQ^t  object  more  difficult 
.  wd  more  distant  than  ever.  But,  besides  these 
sulgects  of  regret  and  of  sorrow,  I  feel  myself 
'aflS^^ted  by  painful  emotions  of  a  more  private 
and  personal  nature.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
forget  by  whom,  had  it  so  pleased  Grod,  this 
important  business  would  have  been  opened  to 
this  house.  I  cannot  therefore  present  myself 
to  your  notice  on  this  occasion,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  infijaite  loss  I  have  personally 
sustained,  in  being  deprived  of  my  friend,  of  my 
instructor,  without  whom  I  should  have  felt  no 
confidence  in  myself ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  the 
worth  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  loss  which 
the  public  have  sustained  is  irresistibly  forced 
upon  my  recollection.  But,  if  any  thing  could 
support  .and  encourage  me  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  now  imposed  upon  me,  it  is  the  knowledge 
I  possess  of  the  principles  and  opinions  which 
Mr.  Fox  held  upon  this  subject.  In  the  last 
.  conversation  I  held  with  that  great  statesman, 
vrhich  was  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  three  great  cardinal  points  were 
insisted  upon  by  him.  }st.  The  security  of  our  ho- 
nour, in  which  Hanover  was  concerned.  2d.  Fi- 
delity to  our  Russian  connection.  3d.  Sicily. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  negociations  broke  off 
were  in  direct  conformity  with  these  opinions. 
On  this  occasion  he  told  me,  that  the  ardent 
vnsbes  of  his  mind  were  to  consummate,  before 
he  died,  two  great  works  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart ;  and  these  were,  the  restoration  of  a 
solid  and  honourable  peace,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade."  The  noble  lord  then  proceeded 
to  giTc  a  clear  and  detailed  statement  of  the 
whole  transaetion.  concerning  (he  negociation,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing,  tfaAt  on  the  one  hand, 
the  honour  of  the  crovm  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  not  committed  by  any  unworthy 
concessions  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  means 


were  left  unemployed,  to  obtain  such  a  peace  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  honour,  the  interests, 
and  the  prosperity,  of  this  nation.  With  this 
view  he  shewed,  Qrst,  that  the  overture  for  peace 
originated  with  France;  next,  that  the  basis 
agreed  upon  for  copducting  the  negociation  was 
that  of  actual  possession;  and,  lastly,  that 
owing  to  the  tergiversation  and  ambitious  vieVrs 
of  the  French  government,  no  terms  could  be 
procured  that  were  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  inviolable 
good  faith  towards  our  allies.  Havings  as  he 
hoped,  established  these  points,  his  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  an  address  similar  to 
that  moTed  in  the  other  house  of  parliament 
by  Lord  Grenville. 

Lord  Yarmouth  said,  that  in  the  commu- 
nications lie  had  held  with  M.  Talleyrand,  that 
minister  distinctly  admitted  that  the  basis  of 
the  negociation  should  be  the  principle  of  actual 
possession,  and  his  lordship  was  well  assured, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  thie  melancholy  event 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  no  objection  would 
have  been  started  against  that  principle  by  the 
French  Government. 

Mr.  Montague  thought  that  the  negocia- 
tion was  objectionable  both  in  its  commencement 
and  prosecution.  The  French  minister  had,  he 
conceived,  taken  Mr.  Fox  on  the  weak  side, 
and  by.  impressing  him  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  ready  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  uii pomdetisj 
had  ^^  duped  and  bamboozled  him.'' 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  making  some  remarks 
on  the  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr.  Montague, 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  could  not,  without 
experiencing  the  bitterest  anguish,  express  his 
sentiments  on  this  nec'ociation,  commenced  by 
one  sincere  friend,  and  conducted  by  others  for 
whom  he  felt  the  greatest  esteem.  When  he 
read  the  documents  which  were  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  house,  and  perused  them  most 
attentively,  he  found  in  them  parts  of  which  he 
highly  approved,  and  others  of  which  he  greatly 
disapproved.  All  that  part  which  preceded 
the  political  death,  as  it  had  been  called,  of 
that  illustrious  man,  Mr.  Fox,  claimed  his 
approbation  and  support;  but  when  death  closed 
the  career  of  his  ever-to-be-lamented  friend,  he 
saw,  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
negociations,  obvious  characters  which  distin- 
guished them.  Adverting  to  the  unfortunate 
words,  uti  possidetisj  he  said  that  the  real  ground 
of  the  negociation  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
stipulation  of  honourable  terms  for  both  nations 
and  for  their  allies;*  and  next,  that  Russia 
should  be  admitted  to  the  negociation  conjointly 
with  this  country.  He  considered  it  unfortunate 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lauderdale)   should  have 


*  Mr.  Foz'8  Letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  March  26tlu  I806.--Book  III.  Chap.  viii.  p.  624. 
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been  sent  orer  to  Paris  with  the  abstract  basis  of 
uti  possidetity  and  likewise  that  it  should  have 
been  so  peremptorily  demanded.  On  the  whole 
heVas  of  opinion,  that  all  the  time  which  elapsed 
in  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  terms  was 
completely  wasted,  particularly  when  the  ^neral 
ground  had  been  already  well  explained  and 
fully  understood,  namely,  mutual  exchange  and 
compensation  for  cessions.  He  did  not  think 
that  we  were  justified  in  saying  that  the  pegocia- 
tion  had  wholly  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
injustice  and  ambition  of  France,  and  it  was 
still  his  opinion,  that  peace  was  attainable. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  he 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  address : 

'<  To  asittre  his  majesty  of  our  firm  determination  to 
co-operate  with  his  majesty  in  calling  forth  &e  resources 
of  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  Figt>rous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  inv^olved,  and  to  pray  his  majesty, 
that  he  will,  in  his  paternal  goodness,  anbrd,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  his  own  honour,  and  the  interests  of  his 
MODle,  every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement  by  which 
the  olessings  of  peace  may  be  restored  to  ms  loyal  subjects." 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  surprise  that 
no  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  answer  the  observation  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  whose  con- 
sistency  he  admired,  though  he  differed  from 
him  widely  in  his  conclusions.  Adverting  to  the 
three  points  insisted  upon  in  Lord  Howick's 
speech,  he  said,  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  ^ 
that  tlie  first  overture  for  negociation  came  from  * 
France  ;  with  respect  to  the  vti  possidetis^  the 
more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  the  papers  on  the  table  did  not 
make  out  the  charge  against  the  enemy ;  that  he 
opened  the  negociation  on  that  basis,  and  that  he 
afterwards  departed  from  it;  and  though  he 
derived  great  satisfaction  from  observing  the 
good  faith  which  government  had  preserved  to- 
wards our  allies,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  a 
concert  so  perfect  in  principle  had  bpen  acted 
upon,  either  towards  Russia  or  Prussia,  as  the 
nature  of  our  relations  with  those  powers  would 
have  entitled  us  fairly  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Perceval,  from  a  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  negociation,  conclud- 
ed, that  the  enemy  were  never  seriously  desirous 
of  peace,  and  that  ministers  were  the  dupes  of 
the  artifice  of  the  French  government.  He 
lamented  that^a  man  of  Mr.  Fox's  great  talents 
and  incorruptible  mind,  had  been  betrayed  into  a 
private  ana  confidential  correspondence  with 
such  a  man  as  the  friend  to  whom  he  was  attach- 
ed,* Talleyrand.  He  blamed  ministers  for  not 
having  sooner  put  an-  end  to  the  negociations, 
and  declared  his  firm  conviction,  that  no  peace 
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could  take  place  with  France,  at  least,  such  a  B00K1T« 

peace  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of 

tbis  country,  so  long  as  the  force  and  councils  of  ^^'}^^' 
the  enemy  were  directed  by  two  such  men  as 
Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand. 

Lord  Howick  observed,  that  some  honour- 
able gentlemen  blamed  his  majesty's  ministers 
for  having  done  too  much  in  the  way  of  negocia^^ 
tion,  while  his  honourable  firiend  and  relation, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  censured  them  for  doing  too 
little.  But  he  thought  it  wad  not  a  little  in  their 
favour  that  they  had  steered  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  In  this  opinion  the  house 
seemed  to  concur,  and  Mr.  Whitbread  having 
withdrawn  his  amendment,  the  address  was  put 
and  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  for- 
ward a  statement  of  the  supplies  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year,  combined  with  a  permanent 
plan  of  finance,  which  had  for  its  object  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  maintaining  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  British  empire,  during  the 
necessary  continuance  of  the  war,  without  per- 
ceptibly increasing  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
and  with  manifest  benefit  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  creditor.  The  total  amount  of  the  supplies 
for  the  year  1807,  be  stated  at  <£40,527,065 
Us.  Bd.  and  the  ways  and  means  at  <£41,100>000. 
The  new  plan  of  finance  was  adapted  to  meet 
a  scale  of  expenditure  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
year  1806 ;  and  assumed,  that  during  the  war,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary 
revenues  would  continue  equal  to  the  produce  of 
that  year.  Keeping  these  premises  in  view,  it 
was'  proposed  that  the  war  loans  for  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  1809,  should  be  twelve  millions 
annually  ;  for  the  year  1810  fourteen  millions ; 
and  for  each  of  the  ten  following  years  sixteen 
millions.  Those  several  loans,  amounting  in  the 
fourteen  years  to  two  hundred  and  ten  millions, 
were  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  war  taxes, 
which  were  estimated  to  produce  twenty  one 
millions  aiinually.  The  charge  thus  thrown  on 
the  war  taxes  was  meant  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  each  loan.  Every  such  loan 
would  therefore  pledge  so  much  of  the  war  taxes 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  charge  :  that 
is,  a  loan  of  twelve  nullions  would  be  pledged 
for  ^i'l, 200,000  of  the  war  taxes.  And  in  each 
year,  if  the  war  should  be  continued,  a  further 
proportion  of  the  war  taxes  would  in  the  same 
manner  be  pledged.  And  consequently,  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years,  if  the  war  should  be  of  that 
duration,  twenty-one  millions,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  war  taxes,  would  be  pledged  for  the  total  of 
the  loans,  which  would  at  tbat  time  have  amount^ 


♦  See  Mr.  Fox's  Letter  to  M,  TaUeyxaiid— p.  524. 
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BOOK  IT.  <eil  to  two  hundred  aad  ten  millions.  The  t(»i  per 
— "—  cent,  charge  thus  necompanying  each  loan,  would 
be  appliea  to  pay  Uie  interest  of  the  loan,  and  to 
form  a  sinking  Qind>  which  sinking  fond  would 
eyidently  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  such  of 
tiie  several  loans  as  should  be  obtained  on  a  less 
rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent.  As  a  five  per 
cent,  sinking  fund»  accumulating  at  compound 
interest,  wmild  redeem  any  sum  of  ca{Nitai  debt 
in  fourteen  years,  the  several  proportions  of  the 
war  taxes,  proposed  to  be  pledged  for  the  several 
loans  above-mentioned,  would  have  redeemed 
their  respective  loans,  and  be  successively  liberat- 
ed, in  periods  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
each  sttoh  loan.  The  portions  of  war  taxes  thus 
liberated  might,  if  the  war  should  still  be  prolongs 
ed,  become  applicable  in  a  revolving  series,  and 
might  be  again  pledged  for  new  loans ;  it  was^how- 


ever,  material,  that  the  ^operW  tax  dioiild  not 
be  pledged  beyond  the  period  for  vrhioh  it  was 
granted,  but  should,  in  every  ease,  cease  on  tiie 
6th  of  Aprilnext  after  the  ratification  of  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  result  ttier^re  of  the  whole  meosare, 
there  would  not  be  imposed  any  new  taxea  for 
the  first  three  years  from  this  time^  New  taxes 
of  less  tliaa  .£300,000,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  from  1810  to  1816,  both  inclusive,  were 
all  that  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
for  the  country  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  plan  here  described,  which  would  continue 
for  twenty  years ;  during  the  last  ten  of  which 
again  no  new  taxes  whatever  would  be 
required.* 

*^  Important  as  are  the  advantages  which 
this  plan  presents,'*  continued  the  chancellor  of 


*  FINANCES.! 


PUBLIC    INCOME   of  Great   Britaia    for  the    Year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1806. 


Braaehes  9f  Revemme.      Grots  Receipur 


Ciutonis 9,104,799  4      \\ 

Exdao  17«83?,S86  15      M 

StraiM ^    4,194.285  Vt  lOl 

Land  ft  AMewd  Tans  6,106,900  10  lo} 

PostOffioe 1,446,075  4      6 

MveeLPcnQUienCna.      150,469  7     9i 

Hflnd.  ncffcnae 12S»7SS  19     8 

Eztnuird.  Reiouroes. 

rCnstoma  S,659,»9  IS 


'I  i 


ExdM  6^106,870    17 


^Propeity   Tax    4,546,88?    10    10 

Miaccl  Income  9,470,288     6      8] 

Fiffltfif,  indttdlntf^ 
Xl,450,000  for  the  >  25,150,404    19      ^ 
Senice  of  Irdand.  } 


Gnmd  Total—  £80,172,176     5     gf 


Whitdiall,  Tieanny  Chamben,  { 
28d  of  Mazch,  1806.  \ 


PatdU^theEscheq. 


7,192,889  15 

16,552,885  10 

4,125,527  5 

6,261,778  19 

1,257,004  19 

146,072  1 

167«575  11     1 


2,652,147 
6,560,229 
4,426,986 
2,448,149 


d. 


19  10& 

15  A 

19  7{ 

0  5} 


25,150,404    19      61 


Jg76,469,4i0    15      4} 


(Signed) 
N.  VANSITTART. 


PUBLIC   EXP£NI>ITURE  of  Great  Biftain  ^  the 
Year  ending  the  dth  of  January,  1806. 


Headt  of  BxpendUmftT 


Interest 

^  Cham  <oi  Ma 
Reductifln  of  Nalio 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ... 

Civil  List  

Civil  Govemment  of  Scotland  . 
Payments  in  anticipation,  &c. 

Navy  

Qrdhaace ^ 

Aimy  • 

Extraordinary  Services 

Inland 

Miscellaneous  Servioes  


8wm»» 

T.  7.      Z* 

19,598,305  18     Hi 

.....       271,911  11 

....•    7,615,167      7 

....-     1,478,516      3 

......     1,827,184  10 

86,918  15 

.....   646,000  14 

......  14,466,998   3   51 

4,752,286   1  3 

.  ...  10,758,542  12     11 

6,261,586  16      2 

5,211,062  10      a 

2,846,728      7    Hi 


Deductions  for  Sums  forming  no  part  of  flie  \  75,799,609  14 

Expenditare  of  Great  Britain.  J     3,211,062  10 

Grand  Total.—.  £70,588,547  T 

WhxtehaB,.TteaBuiT  Cbamben,!  (Signed) 

S    N.  VANsirr. 


of 
o 


24th  of  March,  1806. 


•ART. 


Thiinetain,  which  was  omitted  in  its  pfoper  phee,  is  hiliodnoad  hete  to  peifoet  the  anieb 


PUBLIC    INCOME    of  Great   Britain     for   the  Year 
ending  the  6th  of  January,  1807. 


Bnmehet  gf  Revenue,    Grost  JieedpU 


Customs  . 
Bxdse  ... 


BQunpa 


kAssessedTaxes 

Post  Office 

MisceLPennanentTax. 
Hefed.  Revenue  ....m 
Extnund.  Resources 

fCnstoms  • 

Excise 

^    [Pwpetij  Tax 

MisoeL  Income • 

Loans*  mdndhtgl 
£2,000»000  for  the  }- 
Service  of  Iidand.  j 


9,456,255  8 

18,979,151  5 

4,422^196  0 

6,510,797  2 

1,511,859  11 

161,095  19 

60,482  11 


d. 

? 

0 

7 


2,925,728    10    11 
6,260,059 
6,162,559 
2,515,694 

19,699,265    12 


10     11 

16      1} 


Grand  To^l—  ^£78,461,125      5      8f 
Whtu^,;iVeaBitiy  Chttnben,! 


PMImtoUteEgehtq, 

IL  J.      57 
7m*.049      4      9 

17,577,215  11 
4,538,915      8 

6,458,260  5 

1,291,756  4 

157,850  11     10 

84,545  5      5 


19,699,265    12      1 


.£74,681,299      1      Of 


25(h  of  Blaidi,  1807* 


(I 


N.  VANSITTART. 


PUBLIC  •EXPENDITURE   of  Great  Britain  for.  the 
Year  ending  the  6th  of  January,  1807. 

Heads  of  AxpmdHure.  Swm.         ^^ 

£.  u     d. 

Interest m.. 20,410,716  8      1| 

Chane  of  Management 292,127  9    10 

Reduction  oTthe  National  Debt 8,525,528  14      14 

Intenst  on  Exdietpier  BiOs 1,510,686  18      9 

Civil  List  1,582,572  2      8| 

Civil  Govomment  of  Scotland    85,750  14     5} 

Payments  in  anticipation «  554,261  0    11 

Navy 16,084,027  17    10 

Ordnance 4,611,064  1      7 

Army , 9,282,491  0     O 

Extraordinary  Ssrvioes 5,828,999  7      8 

Irdand 1,768,000  o     0 

MiseeOaneons  Services  ...«». 2,766,695  0    il| 

DeductionsforSumsfonuhignopoitof  At  1   72,778,718  16     9( 

.            Expenditure  of  Great  Britain. j     1,768,000  0     0 

Grand  Total—  £71,010,718  16  ^^ 

Whitdian,  Treasury  Chamhea,  \              (Surned)  """^ 
25th  of  Mawht  1807.         J     N.  VANSITTART. 
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the  exchequer,  **  its  pmeipal  benefit  coDsists 
in  the  impression  which  it  must  make,  both  in  this 
country  and  out  of  it,  where  it  will  be  seen  that, 
without  any  further  material  pressure  on  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  by  a  perseverance 
only  in  its  wont^  exertions,  parliament  now 
finds  itself  enabled  to  meet  with  confidence  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  war,  to  whatev^ 
period  its  continuance  may  be  necessary,  for 
maintaining  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
empire. 

The  fiivourable  unpression  made  by  the  new 
method  of  supply  (which  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  by  the  house)  was  immediately  obvious  upon 
the  funds,  which  advanced  very  considerably, 
and  gave  the  minister  an  opportunity  of  nego- 
ciating  a  loan  on  terms  higlily  advantageous  to 
the  public,  and  yet  by  no  means  unproduotive 
to  the  contractors. 

On  the  16di  of  February,  Lord  Grenville, 
conformably  to  a  notice  given  by  his  lordship  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  introduced  into 
the  house  of  lords  a  bill  for  the  better  regula* 
tion  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  for 
instituting  in  certain  cases  the  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  causes.  The  bill  which  his  lordship  had  to 
offer  made  no  alteration  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  related  solelv  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
ought  to  be  administered.  The  general  out- 
line of  tlie  change  now  proposed,  rebted  to  three 
objects : 

1st.  To  divide  the  court  of  sossions,  which  consists 
of  fifteen  judges,  into  three  chambers  of  five  judges  each, 
having  concurrent  jurisdictions. 

!M.  To  introduce,  or  ralhei'  to  revive  in  Scotland,  the 
trial  by  iunr  in  civil  actions  of  »  certain  descriptioUy-namely, 
those  wnico  relate  to  personal  rights ;  all  queatioas  relative 
to  landed  property  being  left  to  oe  decided  on  in  the  usual 
manner. 

3d.  To  constitute  an  intermediate  chamber  of  appeal 
between  the  court  of  session  and  the  house  of  lords.  In 
formbgthis  chamber  of  aj^^  it  was  proposed  to  make 
one  new  lord  of  session,  and  also  to  make  the  lord  chief 
baron  a  member  of  the  same  court,  in  order  that  he 
nuffht  also  sit  in  the  chamber  of  revision.  These  judges, 
ana  one  memb^  fiwm  each  of  the  other  three  cham- 
bers, would  make  five  judges  for  the  chamber  of  revision. 

It  was  his  lordship's  intention  to  propose, 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  read  a  second  time 
until  three  weeks  after  this  notice,  that  further 
tiiqe  might  be  afforded  for  considering  the 
pubject. 

Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  gave 
their  approbation  in  general  to  the  measure, 
but  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  propos- 
ing alterations  in  the  detail  of  the  bill.  Lord 
EUenborough  declared  bis  decided  approbation 
of  the  bill,  and  stated  with  great  energy  the 
inestimable  advantages  derived  by  this  country 
firom  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  the 
VOL.  II,        (No  40.) 
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great  boon  which  its  introduction  into  Scotland  BDDKIY. 

would  confer  on  that  country.     The  bill  was  

then  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  ^■^'^*^; 
a  second  time  at  the  period  proposed  by  Lord 
Grenville. 

This  measure,  which,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, was  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  to  diminish  die  im- 
mense number  of  appeals  that  are  continually 
flowing  into  the  house  of  lords  from  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  was  arrested  in  its 
progress  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
soon  after  occurred,  and  which,  for  the  present, 
defeated  the  object  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  bill. 

Three  days  after  the  introduction  of  Lord 
-  Grenville's  bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  for  permission 
to  bring  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons  for 
amending  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  England. 
/^I  rise,*'*  said  the  honourable  gentleman,  '^to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  house,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  propositions  which  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  any  deliberative  asisem- 
bly  upon  earth.  I  wish  to  engage  you  in  an 
attempt  at  the  solution  of  one  of  tbe  most  difii- 
cult  of  all  political  problems ;  namdy,  how  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  human  vice  and  misery,  and 
how  to  augment  that  of  human  happiness  and 
virtue,  among  the  subjects  of  this  realm,"  Mr. 
Whitbread  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  by  the 
abstracts  then  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  which 
were  made  up  in  the  year  1803,  it  appeared^  that 
upon  a  population  in  England  and  YmJcs  (exclu- 
sive of  the.  army  and  nayy).  of  eight  millions 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  souls,  not 
less  than  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  were  partakers  of  parochial  relief ;  and 
that  in  the  year  ending  in  Easter,  1803,  the  sum 
of  <£4,267,000  had  been  raised  in  poor  rates, 
being  almost  double  the  sum  raised  on  an 
average  in  the  years  1783-4  and  5.  His  wish 
was  not  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  laws,  but,  by 
taking  proper  steps,  to  render  them  in  time  almost 
obsolete  ^  and  the  principles  on  which  he  would 
proceed,  to  effect  this  most  desirable  object,  were 
these : — ^to  exalt  the  character  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community :  to  excite  the  labourer 
to  acquire  property  that  he  may  taste  its  sweets ; 
and  to  give  him  inviolable  security  for  that  pro- 
perty when  it  is  acquired ;  to  mitigate  those 
restraints  which  now  confine  and  cramp  his 
sphere  of  action ;  to  hold  out  a  hope  of  reward 
to  his  patient  industry;  to  render  dependent 
poverty  in  all  cases  degrading  in  his  eyes,  and 
at  all  times  less  desirable  than  independent 
industry."    After  a  number  of  other  preliminary 
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BOOK  IV.  remarks,  the  honourable  gendeman  proceeded  to 

" open  the  details  of  his  plan,  which  may  be  com-^ 

^^^j^V™ •  pressed  into  the  foUowin;  outline  :— 

1807  ((  In  the  front  of  his  scheme  for  die  ezaltatioo  of  the 

character  of  the  labourer,  he  propoeed  a  plaa  of  ffeneial 
national  education,  and  upon  its  effects  he  mainly  reued  for 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes.  In  Scotland  the  poor  laws 
were  almost  totally  in  disuse,  and  yet,  all  in  that  country 
was  regrularity  and  order*  What  was  the  day-star  which 
shone  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  was  it  net 
education  P 

"  In  order  to  excite  die  labourer  to  acquire  property,  he 
would  propose  the  establishment  of  one  great  national 
institution,  m  the  nature  of  a  bank,  fbr  the  use  and  adran- 
tage  of  the  labouring  classes  alone ;  that  h  should  be 
placed  in  the  metro^dis,  and  be  under  the  controul  and 
management  of  proper  pe^ns  ;  that  every  man  who  should 
be  certified  by  one  justice  to  subsist  principally  or  altogedier 
by  the  wages  of  his  labour,  shoula  be  at  hberty  to  remit 
to  the  accountant  of  the  poors'  f&nd,  in  notes  or  cash,  any 
sum  from  twenty  shil}in|pB  upwards,  but  not  exeeeding 
more  than  twen^  poun&  in  one  year,  nor  more  in  the 
whole  than  two  hundred  pounds ;  that  this  money  should 
be  placed  at  interest  in  government  securities ;  and  that 
faculties  should  be  given  for  die  transmission  of  die 
remittances  duough  die  post  office.  Thu  plan  might  also 
unite  an  annuitant  society  and  an  insttrance  office  for  the 
poor. 

^'  The  next  point  which  he  wished  to  urge  <m  die 
consideration  of  the  house,  was  the  law  of  setdement,  and 
he  should  propose,  in  addition  to  the  means  by  which  a 
settlement  may  now  be  acf^uired,  that  a  residence  as  a 
householder,  for  five  years,  m  any  parish,  without  being 
'  chargeable  to  diat  or  any  other  parish,  should  confer  a 
setdement. 

**  Mr.  Whitbread  next  proposed  a  number  of  regula- 
tions respectiDjg^  parish -vestries,  parish-rates,  &c.  and 
said  that  sodeties  for  offering  premiums  to  the  meritorious 
poor  might  be  established  in  favour  of  the  great  olgect  that 
ne  was  now  labouring  to  promote. 

**  He  then  adverted  to  a  circumstance  very  materially 
concerning  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  recom- 
mended the  revival  of  the  power  formerly  given  to  die 
dhurch- wardens  and  overseers  to  build  cottages ;  to  which 
he  would  add  the  power  of  buying  land  to  a  certain  ez- 
tenty  not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  perh^,  five  acres  in 
one  parish. 

**  The  last  sulgect  to  which  he  should  direct  die  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  was  one  of  primary  importance,  and 
oomjirehended  a  variety  of  details ;  he  meant  die  mode  of 
administering  relief  to  the  poor.  To  age,  infancy,  and 
sickness,  he  would  hold  out  me  hand  of  support,  protection, 
and  care,  widely  extended,  filled  with  blessinn  the  most 
copious  charity  could  afford.  But  he  would  distinguish 
between  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal,  he  would  do 
justiee  to  misfortuiie  and  punish  profliga<^.  He  wouM 
remedy  one  very  great  grievance  wbich  prevails,  as  mudi 
to  the  disadvantage  of  ue  parishes  as  to  the  oppression  of 
the  objects  rdieved,  he  meant  the  custom  of  aeprivin^  a 
man  of  every  woridtty  possession  before  rdief  was  admin- 
istered. He  would  propose,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  any 
other  great  emergency,  that  the  possession  of  funuture, 
tools,  and  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  and  a 
,  cottage  not  exceeding  die  annual  value  oi  five  poundau 

shouM  not  preclude  the  possessor  from  receiving  relief. 
Thus  a  man  who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  must,  by  the 
acoqitance'of  the  most.trifling  assistance,  be  overwhenned, 
would  be  able  to  get  afloat  Wun  in  the  wodd,  and  recover 
his  independence  when  dieiSBictive  visitation  should  be  at 
an  end." 


Mr.  Whitbread  conelnded  a  very  elaborate, 
comprehensive,  and  anunated  speech,  trith  the 
following  peroration :  *^  During  the  houi^  of 
anxious  thought  and  laborious  investigation 
which  I  have  giTen  to  this  subject,  I  have  been 
charmed  with  uie  pleasing  vision  of  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  state  of  society,  aiid  the  eventtial 
and  rapid  diminiition  of  Us  bnrthens.  In  tiie 
adoption  of  the  system  of  education  I  foresee  an 
enlightened  peasantry,  frugal,  industrious,  sober, 
orderly,  and  contented.  Crimes  diminisbingf, 
because  the  enlightened  understanding  abhors 
crimes.  In  the  provisions  for  the  secunty  of  the 
savines  of  the  poor,  I  see  encoura^ment  to 
frugality,  securi^  to  property,  and  the  large 
mass  of  the  people  connected  liiOk  the  stai^,  and 
indissolubly  bound  to  its  preservation.  In  the 
enlarged  power  of  acquirmg  settlements,  the 
labourer  oirected  to  those  spots  where  labour  is 
most  wanted.  Man,  happy  in  his  increased  in- 
dependence, and  exempt  from  the  dread  of  being 
driven  in  age  frt>m  the  place  where  his  deafest 
connections  exist,  and  where  he  has  used  the 
best  exertions  and  passed  the  best  days  of  his 
Bfe.  Parochial  litigation  excluded  mm  out* 
courts,  and  harmony  reigning  in  our  cBlSerent 
parishes.  In  flie  power  of  bestowing  rewards,  I 
contemplate  patience  and  industry  remunerated, 
and  virtue  held  up  to  distinction  and  honour.  In 
the  power  of  building  habitations  for  the  poor, 
their  comfort  and  health  promoted.  And,  lastly, 
in  the  reform  of  the  work-house  system,  and  the 
power  of  discrimination  in  administering  relief, 
an  abandonment  of  filth,  slothfulness,  and  vice, 
and  a  desirable  and  mariLcd  distinctioti  between 
the  proflirate  and  the  innocent.  I  move,  sir,  for 
leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  *  for  promoting  and  en- 
couraging industry  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community,  and  for  the  rdi^  and  regu- 
lation of  the  criminal  and  necessitous  poor.*** 
From  everjT  side  of  the  house  Mr.  Whitbread 
was  comphmented  on  the  ability  he  had  dis- 
played, and  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  on 
this  ^at  and  complicated  subject,  and  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  On  the  93d  of 
February  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  quarter 
sessions  in  the  several  counties  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  magistrates,  who  were  requested 
to  give  their  opinions  upon  the  provisions  it 
contained.  But  the  progress  of  the  measure 
waa  interrupted  by  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, and  ihfi.  concomitant  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  new  parliament  this  subject  was 
again  taken  into  consideration,  on  the  motion 
<rf  the  original  mover,  and  the  bill  for  the  gene- 
ral education  of  the  poor,  was  passed  throu^ 
the  house  of  commons ;  it  was,  however,  ulti* 
matdy  doomed  to  a  fate  that  so  enlightened  a 
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measure  did  tM  merit;  and  on  the  11th  of 
AngMt  th0  bill  waft^  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Havrkesbury,  the  deeretafjr  of  State,  for  the  home 
department,  thrown  out  of  the  house  of  peers. 

The  anxiety  thftt  was  shewn  by  the  British 
parliament  to  place  ^e  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  on  a  permanent  b^is,  arid  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  labouHng  classes  at  home, 
did  not  close  the  ears  of  the  legislature  aeainst 
the  Toice  of  outraged  humanity  in  more  distant 
regions.  During  the  last  session  of  parliament 
two  resolutions  were  passed  in  both  houses  ;  the 
former  declaring,  that  the  African  Slaye  Trade, 
being  contrary  to  the  principles'  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  ought  to  be 
abolished  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  the 
latter,  that  an  addr^s  should  be  presented  to 
the  throne,  beseeching  his  migesty  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  appear  most  eflfectua!  for 
obtaining  the  concurrence  aad  concert  of  fcNreign 
powers  in  the  abolition  of  the  sbve  traded  In 
pursuance  of  these  resolutions.  Lord  GreuTille, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  brought  into  the  house  of 
peers  a  bill  for  the  total  Abolition  of  the  African 
slaTe  Trade,  which  bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  printed.  On  the  4th  of  February,  counsel 
were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  trade,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Lord  Grenyille  concluded  an  elaborate 
speech  on  the  subject,  by  moying  that  *^  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time."  The  motion 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  Moira,  Selkirk, 
and  Koslyn,  and  the  Lords  Holland,  King,  and 
Hood.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earls  Westmoreland  and 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  Lords  Sidmouth,  Eldon, 
and  Hawkesbury.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing tho  house  divided,  when  there  appeared  for 
the  motion  one  hundred ;  and  against  it,  thirty* 
six  voices.  On  the  10th  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  having  passed,  it  was  ordered  to 
the  commons  for  the  concurrence  of  that 
assembly. 

On  the  28d,  Lord  Howick,  at  the  eonclu** 
sion  of  a  luminous  and  eloquent  speech,  moved 
for  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  and  was  sup- 

K^rted  by  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Fawkes,  Lord 
ahon.  Lord  Milton,  Sir  John  Doyle,  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Earl 
Percy,  the  latter  of  whom  wished  that  a  clause 
might  be  introduced  into  the  bill  by  which  all 
the  children  of  slaves  bom  after  January,  1810, 
•hould  be  made  free.  Gteneral  Oascoyne  and 
Mr.  Hibbert  opposed  the  bill;  Mr.  Hiley 
Ad&gton  preferred  a  plan  for  gradual  aboli- 
tion.^ All  these  gentlemen  having  delivered  their 
sentiments,  there  appeared  on  a  division,  for  the 


question  two   hundred,  and   eisrihty-three,    and  BOOR  IV. 
against  it  only  sixteen  voices.    The  enthusiasm  '  j 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  which  pervaded  altCJoAF.  IIl^. 
parts  of  the  house,  was  of  a  moral  nature,  and  ^^"^y^T^ 
seemed  to  extend  to  a  conversion  of  the  heart ;      ^^^^ 
for  several  of  the  old  opponents  of  this  rip^hteous 
cause  went  away,   unable  to   vote  against  it; 
while  others  of  them  staid  in  their  places  and 
voted  in  its  favour.     The  bill,  which  was  de- 
bated with  great  animation  in  all    its    stages, 
enacted,    that  no  vessel    should  clear  out  for 
slaves  from  any  port  within  the  British  dominions 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1807,  and  that  no  slave 
should   be  landed  in  the  colonies  after  the  1st 
of  March,  1808.     On  the  16th  of  March,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  without  a  division. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  Lord  Howick^ 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others, 
oarried  the  biU  to  the  lords  for  thdr  concur- 
rence in  certain  amendments  that  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  instantly  moved  that  it  should  be  printed, 
and  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday.  The 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  haste  was,  that  his 
majesty,  displeased  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  cathoUc  officers*  bill  into  the  house  of 
commons,  had  resolved  to  displace  the  existing 
administration.  On  Wednesday,  the  23d,  the. 
house  of  lords  -met;  and  such  extraordinary 
diligence  had  been  used  in  printing  the  bill, 
that  it  was  then  ready.  Lord  Grenville  imme* 
diately  brought  it  forward,  and  the  amendments 
were  adopted  without  a  division.  Thus  the  bill 
received  the  last  sanction  of  *the  peers.  Lord 
Grenville  then  congratulated  the  house  on  the 
completion,  on  its  part,  of  the  most  glorious 
measure  that  had  ever  been  adopted  by  any 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

But  thou|^  the  biU  had  now  passed  both 
houses,  there  was  an  awful  fear  throughout  the 
kingdom  lest  it  should  not  receive  the  royal, 
assent  before  the  ministry  was  dissolved.  This 
event  took  place  the  next  day ;  for  on  Wed- 
nesdav,  the  35th  of  March,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  hu  majesty's  message 
was  delivered  to  the  different  members  of  ad- 
ministration, commanding  them  to  wsdt  upon, 
him,  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  respective, 
offices.  It  then  appeared,  that  a  commission  for 
the  rof  al  assent  to  tiiis  bill,  among  others,  had 
been  obtained.  This  commission  was  instantly 
opened  by  the  Lord  Chancdlor  (Erskine),  who. 
was  accompanied  by  die  Lords  Holland  and 
Audand ;  and  as  the  clock  struck  twelve^  just 
when  the  sun  was  in  its  meridian  splendour,  . 
to  witness  thus  august  act-*this  establishment 
of  a  Magna  Charta  for  ^Jricans  in  Britain,  it 


See  Book  III.  Chap.  YIII.  p,  618. 
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BOOK  IV.  nvas  completed.  The  ceremony  being  oyer,  the 
seals  of  the  respectiTe  offices  were  deUyered 
up ;  so  that  the  execution  of  this  commission 
was  the  last  act  of  an  administration,  which, 
were  it  only  for  its  unremitting  and  successful 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  African 
race,  would  pass  to  posterity,  liring  through 
successiye  generations  in  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  most  yirtuous  of  mankind.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  glorious  contests,  after  a  con- 
tinuance for  twenty  years,  erer  carried  on  in  any 
age  or  country.  A  contest,  not  of  brutal  vio- 
lence, but  of  reason.  With  respect  to  the  end 
obtained  by  it,  no  man  can  appreciate  its  im- 
portance. To  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to 
Africa,  it  is  inyaluable.  It  proclaimed,  in  lan- 
guage too  clear  to  be  misunderstood,  tiiat  even 
commerce  itself  should  hare  itsmond  bounds. 
They  who  supported  this  wicked  traffic  virtually 
denied  that  man  was  a  moral  being.  They 
substituted  the  law  of  force  for  the  law  of  reason. 
But  the  great  aet  now  under  consideration 
banished  the  impious  doctrine,  and  restored  the 
rational  creature  to  his  moral  rights.  The  sym- 
pathies called  into  action  by  the  long-continued 
agitation  of  this  great  <|^uestiqn  were  useful  in 
the  preservation  of  national  virtue,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  form  a  counter-balance 
against  the  malignant  spirit,  generated  by  the 
almost  incessant  wars  which  prevailed  during 
the  same  period.* 

For  upwards  of  three  centuries,  during 
which  period  this  detestable  traffic  in  the  bones 
and  sinews  of  men  had  prevailed,  benevolent 
individuals,  men  of  piety,  genius,  and  learning, 
had  from  time  to  time  declared  its  existence  to 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  ; 
Mr.  Chranville  Sharne  was  the  first  individual  in 
England  who  boldly  stood  forth  the  avowed 
protector  of  the  Africans.  With  this  benevolent 
man  the  first  movement  towards  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery  originated,  in  the  year  1705 ;  and 
history  only  discharges  its  duty  in  recording  his 
name  as  the  foundation  stone  on  which  was 
erected  this  glorious  edifice,  to  the  honour  of 
fibertv  and  humanity.  Other  philanthropists,  in- 
quired with  the  same  spirit,  afterwards  came 
forward  in  the  same  cause^  and  Wilberforce, 
Cldrkson,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious 
characters,  acting  with  a  society  of  private  in- 
dividuals, encouraged  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  all  reliffious  denominations,  but  particularly 
by  the  Quwers,  both  in  Elngland  and  America, 


succeeded,  at  length,  in  putting  a  period  to  a 
traffic,  which,  in  tiie  course  of  the  ten  years  im« 
mediately  preoedinff  its  abolition,  had  torn  &i>mi 
their  homes  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  of  the  natives  of  Africa!  who  had 
either  been  sold  into  slavery,  or  had  miserably 
perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies.t 

The  political  situation  of  the  British  em- 
pire, in  consequence  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
France  upon  the  continent,  rendered  the  union 
of  its  members,    and  the  concentration  of   its 
energies,  now,  more  than  ever,  desirable.    Al- 
most every  regular  power  of  Europe  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte.      He  was  sur- 
rounded by  kingdoms    or  his    own   formation, 
and  at  the  head  of   which  were  men  who  had 
fought  under  his  banners,  or  were  allied  to  him 
by  blood,  and  whom  the  combined  influ^ioe  of 
gratitude  and  policy  bound  indissdubly  to  his 
interest.    The  complacency  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed his  elevation  seemed  impaired  only  by  the 
circumstance  that   the  British  nation  appeared 
both  to  possess  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
resist  his  advances  towards  universal  empire. 
HerOj  amidst  all  the  devastation  and  convulsions 
of  the  continent,  a  barrier  was  erected,  against 
which  the  waves  of  his  furv  were  impotent  and 
unavailing.      Here,  notwithstanding  some  un- 
happy deviations  from  the  general  system,   was 
an  asylum  for  justice,  and  a  sanctuary  for  free- 
dom.   In  such  circumstances,   the  attention  of 
ministers  was    very  naturally  directed  to  the 
production  of  national  unanimity  and  harmony. 
They  knew  that,  by  the  removal  pf  those  dis- 
abilities under  which  certain  classes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  laboured,  they  should  suppress 
the  murmurs    of  discontent,    and    convert  the 
lethargy  of  indifierence  into  the  activity  of  wil- 
ling service,  and  thus  procure  a  reinforcement 
of  strength  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  cri^s. 
They  knew  that  the  vigorous  hand  will  ever 
follow  the  conciliated  heart ;    and  that  all  the 
compulsory  conscriptions  of  power  are  infinitely 
inferior   to    those    voluntary    exertions   which 
originate  in  ti^e  gratitude  and  happiness  of  a 
free  people.    Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  by 
Lord  Howick,    which,  without  having  for  its 
object  what  was  called  the  emancipation  of  the 
catholics,    was  adapted   to  afihra  them  great 
satisfaction,  and  was  doubtless  intended  as  the 
precursor  of  a  syst^n  of  enlarged  toleration, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  all  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  catholic  and  proi 


*  Cbikaon'8  «<  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  AccompUAment  of  the  AboUtion  of  the  African  Slate  Tradk^^^ 
from  which  puUication  this  aooount  is  jurincipsUy  extracted. 

f  Sir  Samud  Rosiiny's  Speech  in  the  House  of  ComviODS,  Jyne  11,  1806,  grounded  on  documents  laid  before 
thala«renibly. 
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testant  dissenters  of  the  united   kingdom  had 
still  the  misfortune  to  labour.* 

In  the  year  1793,  an  act  had  been  passed 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  by  which  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  had  been  enabled  to  hold  any  rank  in 
the  army,  except  that  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  or 
general  on  the  staff.  No  similar  act  had  been 
passed  bv  the  British  parliament ;  the  conse- 

Juence  of  which  was,  that  if  any  circumstances 
emanded  the  presence  of  an  Irish  regiment  in 
Great  Britain,  its  officers  would  be  disqualified 
by  law  from  remaining  in  the  ^errice,  and  must 
either  subject  themsdves  to  certain  consequent 
penalties,  or  relinquish  a  profession  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  alone  they 
could  look  for  their  respectable  establishment  in 
life.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Irish  act  it  had 
been  distinctly  promised  thai  this  inconsistency 
should  be  corrected  without  delay ;  this  pledge 
however  had  not  been  redeemed ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  present  bill  to  do  away 
so  absurd  an  incongruity,  t 

The  objections  to  this  measure  of  concilia- 
tion and  union  may  be  resolved  into  that  dread 
of  innovation  which  influences  strong  as  well  as 
imbecile  minds.  Innovation,  it  must  be  con-^ 
fessed,  has  sometimes  led  to  the  most  violent 
and  convulsive  movements,  in  which  institutions 
the  most  valuable  and  venerable  have  been 
swept  away,  and  horror  and  massacre  have  in 
different  degrees  characterised  every  devolution 


of  power  through  a  long  seri^  of  rapid  changes.  m>6KlV. 

Yet  a  comprehensive  survey  will  discbver  tiiat  ^ 

such  evils  have  been  often,  if  not  always,  iin-  C^ap.  III. 
putable  to  the  want  of  previous  innovation,  to  ^-^  v^^ 
that  continuance  of  unnecessary  and  oppressite      ^^^ 
restriction,  and  that  connivance  at  experienced 
abuse,    which  have  eventually  exhausted    the 
patience  of  the  sufferers,  and  Urged  on  to  re* 
medics  more  desperate  than  the  disease.    With- 
out  innovation  human  affairs  must  necessarily  b^ 
retrograde  or  stationary,  and  the  detected  errors 
and  ascertained  abuses  of  former  times  must  b^ 
permitted  to  stain  and  darken  every  sueeeediilg 
age. 

It  soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety  thut 
objections  to  the  catholic  biU  existed  iti  a  quarts 
to  which  the  British  pubUo  naturally  Iwjk  ^ 
with  respect  and  deference.  His  mi^esly,  wh^ 
had  already  gone  far  beyond  all  his  predeoeesenr 
in  regard  to  religious  toleration^  and  partieii« 
larly  in  concessions  to  his  Roman  eathoUo  sub- 
jects, having  maturely  considered  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  bilC  regarded  it  ad  contrtoy 
to  the  obUgations  of  his  coronation  oatfi,]:  Md 
the  principles  of  the  British  odnstitutien.  L\fde^ 
such  circumstances,  ministers  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  measure,  and  it  was  required 
from  them  to  give  a  written  obligationi  pledging 
themselves  never  more  to  propose  any  tiling  con- 
nected with  the  catholic  question.  Tms  de- 
mand they  resisted,  as  incompatible  With  their 
honour  and  duty.     Swne  portion  of  irritation 


*  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  disabilities  to  which,  by  the  subsisting  Imrs  of  this  resto,  the  CBtbolies 
of  Ireland,  who  form  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  that  island,  are  liable : — 

Theycanaotatin  either  of  the  houMs  of  psrfiament.  They  amnot  be  appomted  to  any  of  the  feBowiiig  offlsci'  durf  gowBMtfof 
tovemon  of  tliu  kingdom ;  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or  oommittioner  of  the  seal ;  loid  high  tzeaeurer ;  judge  in  any  of  the  oourtiof  law,  or  in 
Ae  admiralty  ooart ;  master  of  the  lolls,  secreCaiy  of  state;  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  Txce-treasurer,  or  his  deputy  ;  teller,  or  cashier  of  the 
aidiaqpier;  auditar^;eiieral ;  governor,  or  costos  lotuloram  of  counties;  chief  governor's  secretary;  privy-cotmsdlor ;  king's  comisel; 
seqeants,  attorney,  or  solidtor>genezal ;  master  in  chancery  ;  provost,  or  fellow  of  TiAdty  CoBcise,  IXdsfin ;  pMt-mssler^geMnl ;  master  and 
lientenant-general  of  ordnance ;  commander-in-chief;  general  on  the  staff;  sheriff,  and  sub-diteiff;  or  to  the  oflioe  of  mayor,  bailiff,  re> 
eorder,  burgess,  or  any  other  office  in  a  corporation,  unices  the  lord-lientenant^^all  grant  a  written  dispensation  for  ihat  purpoee.  No  catfao- 
Kecan  be  goardian  to  a  protestant ;  and  no  catholic  priest  can  be  goazdian  at  lu.  Catholics  are  only  allowed  to  have  arms  under  certain 
restrictions.  No  catholic  can  present  to  an  ecclfsiasrical  living.  The  peconiary  qualifications  of  catholic  jurors  is  made  higher  than  that  of 
piotestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rigraons  code  is  permitted,  eaoept  to  those  who  shall  take  the  oath  and  declaration  prescribed  by 
the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III.  c  5. 

f  ABSTRACT  of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Howick,  on  the  dth  of  March,  1807, 
**  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  all  his  liege  subjects  in  his  naval  and  military  forces  :"— • 

Thb  bill  provides,  l8t,^Thatit  shall  be  lawful  Ibr  bis  mi^CBty  to  confer  any  commisskm  or  appointment  whatever,  in  his  m^esty's 
naval  or  military  feroes,  upon  any  of  his  subjects  without  exception,  provided  tiiat  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
ftfbwing  oofh^^ 

«<  I,  A.  B.  being  by  this  commisuon  mpointed  to  be— (here  set  forth  the  appointment)  do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  in 
thepresenceof  Almi|^tyGod,  that  I  w31  be  feitmul,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Kuuesty  King  Geoiige  III.  and  that  I  will  do  my  utmoist 
to  maintain  and  defend  aim  wmamst  all  treaaoos  and  traitorous  oonspixaaes,  and  against  all  attempts  whatever  that  shall  be  made  against  liis 
person,  crown,  or  dignity ;  and  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  resist  all  such  treasons,  conspiracies,  or  attempts,  and  wffl  also  disdoee 
and  mske known  the  same  aasoon  as  they  riiaJl  cometo  my  knowledge :  and  I  do  also  promise  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 


that  I  win,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  and  support  the  succession  to  the  orown  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  as  the  same  now  stands 
limited  by  law ;  and  that  I  wi&  also,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  and  support  the  established  constitation  and  government  of  the 
said  united  kingdom,  against  aU  attempts  whatever  that  shaD  be  made  against  the  sarae.** 

The  second,  and  only  other  dause  of  the  bill,  provides,  **  That  no  person,  employed  in  his  miyesty*s  sea  or  land  service,  shall,* 
nndfior  any  pretence,  or  by  any  means,  be  prevented  from  attending  such  divine  worship  of  rdigious service  asmay  be  consistent  with  or  ac- 
cording to  his  religious  persuasion,  or  opinions,  at  proper  and  seasonable  tunes,  and  such  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  due  and  fuQ  dia- 
diarge  of  his  naval  or  military  duties ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  bo  ccmpeHed  or  compellable  to  attend  the  wonhip  or  service  of  the 

"  church.** 

X  See  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap.  XVIII.  p.  341. 
T01.H.       (N0.4O.)  K 
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BOOKIV.  now  operated  iii  both  parties;  the  breach  had 
extended  too  far  to  a^mU  of  being  closed  ;  con- 
fidence was  mutually  impaired ;  and  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  resignation  of  ministers, 
almost  immediately  ensued. 

After  a  period  of  suspense  and  agitation, 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  on  so  com- 
prehensive a  change,  the  names  of 'the  new 
ministers  were  announced  on  the  85th  of  March.* 
A  trial  of  strength  between  the  newly  appointed 
and  the  late  ministeris  speedily  took  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  a  motion  deprecating 
ministerial  pledges,  and  the  result  of  which 
served  to  shew  that  power  and  office  have  a 
close  affinity.  The  migority  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  however,  only  amounted,  in  a  house 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  members,  to 
thirty-two ;  and  Mr.  Canning  intimated,  that  in 
the  event  of  administration  finding  any  impedi- 
ment^ from  the  numbers  of  their  opponents,  a 
dissolution  of  parliament*  would  be  resorted  to. 
This  menace  was  soon  after  carried  into  effect, 
iuid  on  the  27th  of  April  the  session  and  the 

Sirliament  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  speech 
om  the  throne,  in  which  the  commissioners 
were  charged  to  state,  '^  that  his  majesty  was 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people, 
while  the  events  which  had  recently  taken  place 
were  yet  fresh  in  their  re<iollection." 

This  abrupt  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
arraigned  by  the  late  possessors  of  authority  in 
terms  of  no  ordinary  energy.  It  was  denounced 
as  impolitic,  unconstitutional,  and  a  mere  wan- 
ton abuse  of  power.  His  majesty,  however, 
had  only  exercised  the  right  indisputably  vested 
in  him  by  the  constitution.  A  refn^nce  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people  upon  important  topics  of 
national  policy  is^ratherasubjectof  congratulation 
than  of  censure ;  and  one  of  the  worst  mdications 
of  the  worst  times  in  British  history  was  the 
indifference  or  aversion  manifested  by  tiie  thlbne 


to  these  appeals  to  the  people.  The  cry  of  the 
danger  of^the  church,  which  was  first  started  in 
parliament  b^  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  catholic  bill,  and  reiterated  in  his  address 
to  his  constituents  at  Northampton,  was  urged 
with  inexpressibly  more  energy  than  truth,  and 
'was  eagerly  adopted  by  many  who  had  more 
zeal  than  understanding.  But  the  increased 
information  and  tolerant  spirit  of  every  class  of 
the  people,  served  in  general  as  a  counterpoise 
aranst  the  zeal  of  the  weak,  or  the  insinuations 
of  the  artful,  and  prevented  any  extensive  in- 
jury from  the  application  of  so  critical  an  engine 
of  policy.  At  Bristol,  however,  the  populace 
were  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  resentment 
against  one  of  thdr  representatives,  who  had 
voted  with  the  late  administration  on  the  catho- 
lic bill,  and  though  his  election  was  secured, 
the  symptoms  of  popular  violence  became  so 
manifest,  that  the  ceremony  of  chairing  was  left 
incomplete.  At  Liverpool,  the  indications  of 
public  feeling  announced  that  state  of  exaspera-  ' 
tion,  in  which  a  contest  of  many  days  could  not 
be  presumed  possible,  without  circumstances  ac- 
companying it  at  which  every  feeling  heart  must 
shrink  with  horror;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances Mr.  Roscoe  deemed  it  prudent  to  wttii- 
draw  his  pretensions.  In  Surrey,  Lord  Russel 
was  unable  to  carry  his  election.  In  the  city  of 
London,  a  di^line  of  that  interest  which  had 
formerly  predominated  for  Alderman  Combe 
was  stnkingly  observable ;  and  he  was  indebted 

Srhaps  for  his  return  to  the  death  of  Alderman 
ankey,  who  had  started  as  a  new  candidate, 
with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success, 
but  who  died  in  the  midst  of  anticipated  triumph, 
fumisliing  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the 
pathetic  remark  of  Mr.  Burke,  from  the  hustings 
at  Bristol,  on  a  former  occasion — ^^  What 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.^' 
In  YorksUre,  the  contest  was  carried  on 
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with  a  vigbur  and  expense  unexampled  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  elections.  Mr.  Fawkes,  one  of 
the  late  representatives,  declined  to  offer  himself 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  freeholders  on  the  present 
occasion ;  aUeging,  ^*  that  after  what  had  lately 
passed,  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
was  the  first  wish  of  jiis  heart,  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  his  ambition  f '  and  that  he  '^  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  duty  he  owed  to  a 
numerous  and  increasing  family,  consent  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  danger  of  these  sudden  and 
unexpected  dissolutions."  On  the  subject  of 
expense,  Mr.  Wilberforce  cast  himself  upon  the 
liberality  of  his  friends,  and  the  subscription  was 
found  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  his  de- 
mands. The  other  candidates  were,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Lascelles,  second  son  of  Lord  Harewood, 
and  Lord  Milton,  the  only  son  of  Earl  Fitz- 
William,  both  men  of  high  respectability,  and 
the  most  opulent  connections.  The  two  houses 
of  Wentworth  and  Harewood  had  fixed  their 
ambition  so  perseyeringly  upon  success,  as  to 
anticipate  the  necessary  absorption  of  immense 

{iroperty  in  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the 
imitations  of  the  Grenyille  act,  and  the  pre- 
clusion of  that  Tast  expenditure  which  used  to 
attend  the  system  of  open  houses,  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  calculated  upon  by  each 
of  these  two  candidates  as  requisite  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  election ;  and  the  eyent 

S'oved  that  this  immense  sum  was  not  more 
an  adequate  to  the  demands.  Mr.  Lascelles, 
In  his  address  to  the  freeholders,  deprecated  the 
bill  introduced  into  parliament  by  the  late  minis- 
ters for  granting  enlarged  privilege^  to  the 
catholics ;  he  professed  himself  no  courtier,  but 
when  the  king  called  upon  his  subjects  to  sup- 
port him,  he  would  be  so  far  a  courtier  as  to 
obey  the  call.  Lord  Milton,  on  the  contrary ,^ 
avowed  himself  a  friend  to  the  relaxation  of  the 


existing  laws  against  dissenters,  both  catholic  BOOK  IT. 

and  protestant ;  he  too  would  support  the  king,  p; 

but  it  should  be  a  constitutional  8upi>ort ;  he  ™^\ijl* 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  constitution,  but  "^^^^ 
his  attachment  was  to  the  whole  of  that  venerable  ^^ 
edifice,  and  not  merely  to  one  of  its  parts. 
Such  were  thepublic  grounds  taken  by  the  adverse 
candidates;  and  after  a  contest  continued  for 
fifteen  days  with  unremitting  energy  and  various 
success,  victory  at  length  ranged  herself  on  the 
side  of  Lord  Milton,  and  ultimately  gave  to  his . 
lordship  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  dghty 
votes  over  his  rival.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
memorable  struggle,  all  tiie  machinery  of  con-> 
tested  elections  was  brousht  into  action.  Every 
topic,  both  national  and  local,  that  seemed  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  respec- 
tive candidates,  was  urged  by  their  partisans. 
The  dangers  of  the  church,  and  the  benefits  of 
an  enlarged  toleration,  were  alike  relied  upon. 
The  conflicting  interests  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  which  bad  been  long  in  collision, 
served  to  rouse  the  populous  districts  of  the 
West-Riding  into  a  state  of  unexapipled  acti-' 
vity  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  exul- 
tation of  victory  or  the  depression  consequent 
upon  defeat,  spread  from  the  city  of  York,  and 
pervaded  every  part  of  that  extensive  county.^ 
,The  Westminster  election,  generally  so  pro- 
ductive of  interest  and  adventure,  didnpt  on  this 
occasion  vary  from  its  usual  character.  .  The 
candidates  for  public  suftage  were,  Mr.  Paull, 
Mr.  Sheridan,,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  Lord  Cochrane. 
Of  these  four  gentlemen,  Lord  Cochrane  alone 
was  returned  along  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ' 
who  during  the  whole  election  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  though  he  had  declined  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was,  in  fact, 
qonfined  to  his  house,  by  ^  wound  received 
iQ  a  duel  with  Mr.  Paull.f 


*  YORKSHIRE  ELECTION— Daily  State  op  the  Poll. 


First  Day, 


Mr.  Wilberforoe, 

Lord  MiltoQ 

Mr.  LaneQes,   ... 


751 
656 
774 


9d     3d  \4ith\Sih    tih 


923  1V75  146911641  1355 
1295  1081 11126: 1037  948 
914  1010  H96  140311159 


7<A  8^  i  ^ 
*         \ 


871 


936  766  600 


698  561 


845  6891  592 


\Olh 


459 
444 
465 


Uth 


12«^ 


487  37^ 
619  506 
504  363 


13^ 


14<^I15M 


891 
471 
341 


9 


381 

502'  362' 
401    334 


TVST 


11,808 
11,177 
10,290 


f  It  appeared  that  Mr.  PauU,  without  the  authority,  and  even. without  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Franeus  Burdett,  had 
cassed  an  adyertisement  to  be  in^rted  in  the  public  papers  announcing  tjiat  Sir  l^rancis  would  preside  at  a  public  dinner, 
connected  with  &e  arrangements  respecting  the  choice  oi;  nomination  of  proper  persons  for  the  representation  of  West- 
minster. JTbe  surprise  of  Sir  Francis. at  the  appearance  of  such^  an  advertisement  was  very  considerable,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure little  inferior  to  his  astonishment.  He  ia^ae^ately  cctmniunicated  these  feelings  to  Mr.  PauU,  by  express,  and 
peremptorily  declined  the  honour  intended  him.  Irritated'  by  this  refusal,  Mr.  PauU  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  al^imbledon,  after  midnight,  and  condi^cted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  duel,  in  which, 
at  the  second  fire,  m>th  parties  were  wounded,  Mr.  Paull  in  the  leg,  and  Sir  Francis  in  the  thigh.  Although  the  public 
were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  information  requisite  to  fopn  a  clear  and  full  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  yet, 
iVom  appearances,  striking  and  impressive,  they  almost  unanimously  agreed  in  censuring  Mr.  Paull  for  indecorum  and 
brotality  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  not  merely  the  loss  of  his  election,  but  his  entire  extinction  as  a  public  character. 
Affording  a  fatal  instance  of  the  effects  of  disingenuousness  and  precipitancy,  and  of  the  want  of  that  good  sense  in  the 
^■diict  of  life  which  is.  to  be  preferred  to  even  the  most  splendid  talents. 
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BOOK  lY .  Of  the  late  ministry,  Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe 

was  the  only  commoner  in  the  cabinet,  who,  at 
III.  the  assemblinff  of  the  new  parliament  resumed 
his  situation  tor  the  place  he  had  represented. 
Mr.  Windham  declined  standing  for  Norfolk ; 
Lord  Henrv  Petty  was  unsuccessful  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Lora  Howick,  after  representing 
his  native  county  of  Northumberland  for  a 
series  of  twenty  years,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  a  more  opulent  candidate.  Indeed 
the  object  intended  by  the  new  ministry  in  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  seemed  to  be  effec- 
tually gained.    They  acquired  that  accumula- 


tion of  power  which  jpreyented  any  impediment 
to  their  measures,  and  gaye  them  tiiat  cdnunand 
and  confidence,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  administration  to  secure  public  estima«* 
tion  or  to  dispatch  the  public  business.  The 
new  parliament  assembled  on  the  S2d  of  June, 
and  during  the  short  session  which  ensued, 
much  mutual  recrimination  took  place  between 
the  contending  parties ;  but  no  business,  of  a 
nature  demancung  the  notice  of  general  history, 
occupied  the  attention  of  either  of  the  houses  of 
legislature. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Expeditions  :  To  the  Dardanelles — To  l^tfpt — Against  Monte  Video— Against  Buenos  Ayres — 
Capture  of  the  Dutch  Settlement  of  Curagoa — Expe^tion  to  Copenhagen — War  declared 
hy  Russia  (gainst  England — New  System  of  Commercial  Interdiction — Disputes  imth  the 
United  States  of  America — French  Decrees — British  Orders  in  Council. 


IT  has  already  been  seen  that  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  led  to  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  harmony  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  latter  power  and  Great 
Britain.  Russia  being  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Porte  by  the  instigation  of  France,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  Englajid  to  attempt  an  accom- 
modation of  the  existinp^  differences,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  direction  of  the  strength 
of  her  ally  towards  the  south  of  Europe.  For 
this  purpose,  nfgociations  were  entered  into 
with  the  cabinet  of  Constantinople,  and  Admiral 
Sir  John  Duckworth  was  instructed  to  proceed, 
withseyen  sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two 
sloops,  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  and  bombard 
the  Turkish  capital,  if  certain  terms  should  not 
be  acceded  to  by  that  government.  On  the  10th 
of  February  the  British  admiral  proceeded  to 
force  the  passage.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  from 
the  outer  castles  inflicted  but  little  injury  on 
his  ships ;  but  in  the  narrow  passage  of  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  a  very  heavy  cannonade  was  di- 
rected firom  both  castles,  within  point-blank 
shot  of  each  other,  which  opened  their  fire  on 
the  English  ships  as  they  continued  to  pass  in 
succession.  The  very  spirited  return  made  to 
this  fire  considerably  diminished  its  force,  and 
prevented  the  stemmost  ships  from  receiving 
any  material  injury.  A  small  Turkish  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  four 
frigates,  and  several  corvettes,  at  anchor  to  the 
north-east  of  the  castles,  was  attacked  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  driven  on  shore,  where  it 


was  destroyed ;  while  the  guns  of  a  formidable 
battery  at  Point  Pesquies,  were  spiked  by  a 
detachment  of  marines.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th  the  squadron  anchored  near  Prince's 
Islands,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  The 
necociations  between  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who  was  then 
on  board  Admiral  Duckworth's  fleet,  and  the 
Turkish  government,  continued  till  the  27th, 
and  in  the  interval,  such  was  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  weather,  that  it  was  not  at  any 
time  in  the  power  of  the  British  admiral  to 
occupy  such  a  situation  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  commence  offensive  operations.  At 
length  it  became  necessary  to  terminate  an 
exhibition  thus  humiliating.  The  time  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  English  commander 
in  empty  menaces,  had  been  employed  by  the 
Turks  in  the  most  active  repairs  and  prepara- 
tions. The  whole  line  of  the  coast  now  presented 
a  chain  of  batteries.  Twelve  line  of  battle 
ships  were  ready,  with  their  sails  bent,  and  filled 
with  troops ;  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small 
craft,  with  five  vessels  had  been  collected  ;  and 
near  two  hundred  thousand  troops,  meant  to 
march  against  the  Russians,  w^e  said  to  be  in 
Constantinople.  Had  the  weaKer  favoured  an 
attack,  these  accumulated  means  of  resistance 
by  the  enemy  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
doubtful  issue  to  the  British  squadron;  and 
even  had  Sir  Jobn  Duckworth  overcome  all  this 
opposition,  the  re-passage  of  the  Dardanellee 
was   still  requisite  to    complete    his   triumph. 
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iThe  idea  of  waiting  for  a  wind  to  bombard  tbo 
city  was  therefore  now  abandoned;  and 
Wounded)  as  the  British  coiQiBander  acknow" 
ledges  himself  to  have  heeif  in  pride  and  in 
nmbition,  he  wdigbed  anchor  on  the  first  of 
March,  and  by  the  next  day,  before  noon,  e^ery 
ship  under  his  eoSomanid  had  cleared  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  eseapo,  howev^i 
was  only  from  destnictiofiy  but  by  no  voB»n» 
from  serious  loss  and  injury*  The  fire  of  ihe 
tamer  castles,  which  had  been  severe  in  the  first 
passage,  was  mereihaA  doubly  fermidable  on  tfa« 
Mum.  The  Windsor  C^tle  wa«  struck  by  % 
granite  shot  of  eight  hundred  pouads  we 
asd  the  «nnber<»f  killed  atod  wounded,  wb 
in  the  ftrst  instance  had  tiot  been  eonsiderablei 
was  swelled  to  nearly  three  huiidred  men.  The 
damage  done  to  most  of  tiie  ships,  in  their  huUS| 
masts,  and  rigging,  was  iFery  severe,  and  the 
expedition  was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster 
and  bumiliatioii. 

While  Admiral  Duckworth  was  advancing 
to  Constantinojde,  to.  fix  between  the  two 
countries  Ihose  relations  which  were  in  a  situa^ 
tion  highly  critical,  an  linglish  expedition  was 
proceeding  towards  another  point  of  the  Turkish 
dominions^  On  the  6th  of  March,  a  detachment, 
oonsistiiig  of  about  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of 'General  Fraser,  was  embarked 
at  Messina,  in  forty^nine  tranqports,  for  the 
purpose  cf  taking  .poissessipn  of  Alexandria; 
and  on  the  Idth,  they  came  to  anchor  before 
that  city.  The  intelligence  which  was  received 
from  Major  Missett,  tiie  British  resident  at  that 
place,  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  were  well 
effected  to  the  British,  and  that  he  had  san* 
guine  hopes  that  our  troops  would  be  able  to 
gain  possession  of  this  important  station  without 
firing  a  gun.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  the  British  commander  occupied  the 
spot  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  under 
the  heroic  Abercrombie ;  and  on  the  21st  Ge- 
neral Fraser  took  possession  of  the  place,  in 
virtue  of  a  capitulation  executed  by  Seed  Ma« 
hamed  Naim  &TOndi,  on  behalf  of  his  excellency 
£men  Bey,  the  governor* 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Alexandria, 
Major-general  Wauchope,  with  a  detachment 
of  fifteen  hundred  m<«,  consisting  of  the  3 1st 
regiment,  and  chasseurs  Britanniques,  was  dis-^  - 
patched  to  take  possession  of  Rosetta  and 
Hhamanie,  under  die  persuasion  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  places  was  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  from  being 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  troops 
dispatched  on  this  service  encountered  no  oppo- 
aition  on  their  march  towards  Rosetta,  and  the 
heights  of  Abourmattdour^  which  command  that 
city,  were  occupied  without  any  loss.  Instead 
of  retaining  possession  of  this  post ;  General 
Vol.  ir. — no.  4©. 
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W^ttohope  was  induced^  wiflio.^t  apy  previous  fiOOSL  IV 
examination,  to.  ^nter  the  tpwn  with  his  whole       ■  ■  ■     ■ 
force.    Her/?  he  found*  to  his  surprise,  that  ^e*  p"^>  ^^- 
parations    k%d  b^en    ly^ade  for  his  reoeption*  ^^T^CT^ 
Th^  Turks  and  AU>anians,  in  great  numbers.      ^^' 
had  posted  themselves  in  varioua  buildings  ai)4 
adv^aata^eousaituations;  and  from  every  windaw 
and  irool  in  the  st^ofots  tbro¥gli^  which  the  Bri- 
tish troops  mturcbedy  they  were  assailed  by  such 
a  severe  fire  of  musKcitry*  that  they  were  obliged 
at  length  to  evacuatejtjUe  place,  with  a  loss  of 
three  hundred  uien  {silled  and  wounded*    The 
coi^mander  himself  m»a  among  the  slain  ^  and 
Brigadier-^genei^al  Meade,  on  wl^umi  the  com- 
mand now  dev4>lved^  w^  mewereij  wounded  in 
the  retreat.    In  this  trying  situation,  to  which 
the  troops  were  thus  rashly  ei^osed,  they  con- 
ducted  themselves    with  the   most    admirable 
oourage  and  disciplines,  fuid  SHUCceeded  in  efiect* 
ing  their  retreat  to  Aboukir,  from  whence  thcf 
soon  after  returned  to  Alexandria. 

Provisions  were  now  become  ettremdj 
scarce  in  this  place,  and  the  renewed  repre- 
sentations of  Major  Missett,  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  Rosetta,  were  corroborated  by  the  Sor- 
bagi.or  Chief  Magistrate  of  Alexandria,  who 
stated  that  famine  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence if  this  measure  was  not  promptly  exe- 
cuted. Another  corps,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men^  under  Brigadier- 
general  Stewart,  was  accordingly  dispatched  on 
&is  important  and  indispensmle  service.  On 
the  9th  of  April  this  force  took  post  oppo« 
site  the  Alexandrian  gate  of  Rosetta,  and  began 
to  form  their  .batteries.  From  the  great  extent 
of  the  town,  it  was  found  impossible  that  the 
small  British  army  sentoU  thiit  service  could  in- 
vest more  than  one  half  of  it ;  and  a  line  was  in 
consequence  taken  up  from  the  Nile  to  the  front 
of  the  Alexandrian  gate,  thence  retiring  towards 
the  plain  where  the  dragoons  were  posted.  A 
mortar  and  some  guns  were  brought  into  play 
early  in  the  afternoon ;  these  were  answered 
by  the  shouts  oS  the  Albanians  from  their  walls ; 
and  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry  through 
the  loop-holes  and  crevices,  which  were  innu- 
merable. From  the  13th  to  the  20th,  the  opera- 
tions against  the  city  were  prosecuted  with  much 
vigour.  Great  damage  was  done  to  the.  town, 
and  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  shells,  from 
.mortars  alone,  were  tiurown  into  it.  During  all 
this  time  General  Stewart  was  in  daily  and 
almost  hourly  expectation  of  assistance  from  the 
Mamelukes ;  but  after  waiting  for  this  promised 
assistance  till  the  2lst,  a  resolution  was  taken 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  to  retire  from  before 
Rosetta  on  Sie  fpUowing  mpming.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  Colonel  Macleod,  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  defend  the  post  of 
Hamet,  informed  the  general  that  sixty  or 
hi 
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BOOK  IV.  seventy  large  vessels,  full  of  hostUe  troops, 
were  descending  the  Nile.  The  danger  was 
now  alarming,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
colonel  to  abandon  his  position,  and  return  to 
the  main  body ;  but  diese  orders  were  most 
unfortunately  intercepted.  General  Stewart 
himself  immediately  withdrew,  with  his  army 
formed  in  a  hollow  square,  takine  with  him  all  the 
cannon  and  amtnunition  which  me  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  permit.  The  British  troops, 
impressed  with  the  exigencies  of  their  situation, 
kept  the  most  compact  order,  and  presented  in 
each  direction  so  formidable  a  front,  that  the 
pursuers,  with  all  their  superiority  of  numbers, . 
and  impetuosity  of  attack,  found  them  imper- 
vious to  all  their  assaults.  The  detachment  at 
Hamet,  however,  was  completely  cut  off,  and 
the  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  under 
General  Stewart,  consisted  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men. 

This  succession  of  disasters  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  To  be  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  which  had  produced 
some  of  the  fairest  wreaths  to  adorn  the  brow  of 
British  valour,  was  particularly  mortifying. 
Disaster,  however,  was  totally  unconnected 
with  ignominy  in  the  British  troops,  who,  in 
both  tne  cases  above  related,  exhibited  all  that 
discipline,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  for 
which  they  are  so  nobly  distinguished.  The 
expedition  itself  to  Egypt  appears  to  have  been 
by  no  ipeans  either  necessaiy  or  prudent  at  the 
time  it  ipras  under^ken.  The  influence  of  such 
an  et^terprise  upon  the  operations  on  the  Vistula 
must  have  been  extremely  remote,  and  the 
troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  miffht  have 
been  much  more  beneficially  employed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  anticipations  entertained  of  a  famine 
at  Alexandria  were  happily  not  verified  by 
events.  For  several  months  the  British  troops 
remained  in  possession  of  that  city,  and  although 
Rosetta  was  not  added  to  their  conquests,  pro- 
visions became  daily  more  plentiful.  Prepara- 
tions, however,  were  making  at  Cairo  upon  a 
larg^  scale,,  to  ^jRTect  their  expulsion  ;  and  on 
the  Sth  of  August^  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  at 
the  ])ead  of  a  Connidable  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  advanced  towajrds  Alexandria.  The 
views  of  the  new  ministry  with  respect  to  the 
possession  of  this  place  hao,  no  doubt,  regulated 
their  instructions  to  the  commander  with  regard 
to  his  conduct ;  and  the  diminished  state  of  his 
forces,  the  disafiection  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
the  invaders,  and  the  vast  body  now  collected 
to  proceed  ^gain^t  them,  induced  General  Era- 


ser to  abandon  the  idea  of  defence.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  town,  he  sent  a- 
flag  of  truce,  announcing,  that  on  condition  of 
the.  British  prisoners  being  delivered  up,  the 
army  under  his  command  should  immediately, 
evacuate  Egypt.  This  condition  was  accepted 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  it  was  made.  The 
English  force  almost  immediately  embarked,  and- 
on  the  92d  of  Septemb^  the  standard  of  Maho- 
met again  waved  on  the  towers  of  AJexapdria. 

Intelligence  was  received  by  the  British 
ministry  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Sic 
Home  Popham,  against  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
month  of  June,  18M,*  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  negociations  between  this  country  and 
France  were  pending;  and  it  was  not  until 
October,  when  all  hope  of  the  successful,  ter- 
mination of  that  negociation  was^  at  an  end,  that 
a  reinforcement  was  sent  from  England  to 
co-operate  with  the  troops  under  Gen.  Beres- 
ford  in  Maldonado.  The  command  of  the 
troops  was  given  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
and  Sir  Charles  SterKng  was  appointed  to  con- 
voy the  transports  in  the  Ardent  ship  of  war, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  La  Plata  to  supersede  Sir 
Home  Popham  on  that  station.  On  the  5th  of 
January  this  force  arrived  at  Maldonado.  Ad 
attack  on  Montevideo  was  now  determined  upon^ 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  landing  was 
effected  in  a  small  bay  on  the  coast.  The  enemy, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  surrounding 
heights  in  gpreat  force,  suffered  the  troops  to 
disembark,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  strong 
post  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  without 
opposition.  On  the  lOth  the  army  moved 
towards  Monte  Video.  Two  heights,  in  the  front 
and  to  the  left,  were  occupied  by  about  four 
thousand  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  a  heavy  fire 
of  round  and  grape  shot  was  now  opened  ;  but 
by  a  spirited  charge  from 'the  light  battalion 
under  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  corps  opposed  to 
him  was  dispersed,  and  one  of  their  guns  taken. 
The  enemv  on  the  flank  also  commenced  a 
retreat,  and  the  British  commander  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a  position  two  miles  from  the 
citadel,  without  any  further  opposition.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  English, 
and  commenced  an  attack  in  two  columns,  one 
of  which  was  defeated  and  driven  b&ck  with  the 
loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men ;.  and  the 
other  retreated  without  coming  to  action.  The 
siege  of  Mente  Video  almost  immediately  coiii-> 
menced ;  batteries  were  in  a  few  days  opened 
upon  the  town,  and  all  the  frigates  and  smaller- 
vessels  approached  as  closely  as  possible  to. 
assist  in  the  cannonade,    A  battery  was  eipected^ 
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as  near  as  possible  to  the  wall,  by  the  south  gate 
of  the   citadel,  which  communicated  with  the 
sea,  from   which  a  yigorous  fire  was  kept  up, 
and  on  the  2d  of  February  a  breach  was  report- 
ed practicable.     Orders  were  now  giyea  for  the 
assault  to  commence  an  hour  before  day-break 
on  the  following  morning.     The  troops-  clestined 
for  this  service    were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Browne;  and  the  remainder  of  the  British  force, 
including  a  corps  of  seven    hundred  marines 
and  seamen,  were  encamped  under  Brigadier- 
general  Lumley,  to  act  as  a  cor]^s  of  reserve 
and  protect  the  rear.    The  mormng  was  ex- 
tremely dark,  and  the  troops  had  approached 
near  to  the  breach  before  they  were  discovered. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  garrison  become  aware  of 
their  danger,  than  a  destructive  fire,  from  every 
gun  that  could  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  breach, 
was  opened,    and   showers  of  musketry  were 
poured  down  upon  the  assailants.     The  head  of 
the  British  column,    owing  to  the  continued 
darkness,  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  the  breach, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  had  been 
closed  up  and  stronely  barricaded  with  hides^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  In 
this  situation   the   troops   remained,  under    a 
heavy   fire,   for  a  quarter  of  an   hour,  when  the 
breach  was  discovered  by  Captain  Renny,  who 
pointed  it  out,  and  gloriously  fell  as  he  mounted 
it.     The  soldiers,    difiicult  as  was  the  access, 
forced  their  way  to  the  ramparts,   and    from 
thence  into  the  town',  overturning  the  cannon 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  princi- 
pal avenues,  and  clearing  the  batteries  and  the 
streets  with  their  bayonets.     By  eieht  o^ clock  in 
the  morning,  every  thing  was  completely  in  their 
possession  ;  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  through- 
out the  place,  and  the  women  were  seen  walking 
about   the    town   vnthout  the  slightest  alarm. 
From  the  first  landing  to  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  citadely  the  British  loss  amounted  to  about 
six  hundred  inen ;  Major  Dolrymple  was  killed, 
and  Lieutenant-colonels  Vaissal  and  Brownrigg 
died  of  their  wounds.    The  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy  was  about  eight  hundred  killed,  and 
five   hundred  wounded;    about  two  thousand 
Spaniards  were  made  prisoners,  including  the 
Governor,  Don   Pasquil  Ruis  jSuidobro;  and 
fifteen  hundred  were  supposed  to  have  escaped 
in  their  boats  or  to  have  secreted  themselves  in 
the  town.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  British  expedition, 
onder  General  Crawford,  cpnsisting  of  about 
five  thousand  troops,  arrived  in  the  river  Plata, 
and  was  joined  by  the  troops  which  had  at 
different  times  arrived  in  South  America  since 
the  first  attack  upon  the  Spanish  settlements,  by 
(General    Beresford.      The    command    of  tliis 
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united  force  was  given  to  General  Whitelocke,  BOOK  IV. 
and  an  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres  was  immedi-  \ 
ately  resolved  upon.  After  several  delays,  occa-  ^^^-J^; 
sioned  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
a  landing  was  efieeted  on  the  28th  of  June 
without  opposition  at  Ensenada,  about  thirty 
miles  eastward  of  the  town.  Colonel  Mahon, 
to  whom  the  bringing  up  of  the  heavy  artillery 
was  intrusted,  was  directed  to  wait  at  Reduc- 
tion till  further  orders ;  and  the  army,  divided 
into  two  columns,  after  surmounting  various 
(iifiiculties,  arrived  before  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  fortress  was  summon- 
ed to  surrender.  This  demand,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  peremptorily  declined, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack.  The 
British  line  was  formed  by  placing  General 
Auchmuty^s  brigade  on  the  left,  extending 
within  two  miles  of  Recoleta ;  the  36th  and  88Ui 
regiments  were  on  the  right ;  and  the  brigade 
of  General  Crawford  occupied  the  principal 
avenues  to  the  town,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  great  square  and  fort,  his  right  being 
well  supported  by  an  appointment  of  dragoons, 
and  the  45th  regiment  extending  to  the  Rest- 
dencia.     The  town  was  thus  nearly  invested. 

Understanding  that  the  inhabitants  meant 
to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  for  de- 
fence and  annoyance,  and  that  the  town  was 
divided  into  squares  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  each,  General  Whitelocke  resolved  ^ 
to  adopt  the  following  plan  of  attack  -.—Every 
division,  being  provided  with  cannon,  was  to 
proceed  along  the  street  directly  in  its  front,  till 
it  arrived  at  the  last  square  ac^oining  the  river, 
there  to  occupy  the  flat  roofe  of  the  houses,  and 
to  await  further  instructions ;  A  corporal's 
guard  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  each  column, 
with  instruments  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
houses ;  and  the  muskets  were  to  be  kept  un- 
loaded till  the  columns  were  formed  at  theii: 
appointed  final  stations. 

These  arrangements  having  been  given  out,, 
the  strong  post  of  the  Retiro  and '  Plaza  de 
Toros,  was  approached  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  July  by  General  Auchmuty ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  discharges  of  grape 
shot  and  musketry  from  the  Spaniards,  the 
general  gained  possession  of  the  place,  taking 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  six  hundred^  pri- 
soners, and  a  v^ast  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  5th  regiment  advanced  to  the  river,  after 
experiencing  very  little  opposition,  and  took 
possession  of  the  church  ana  convent  of  St.  Ca- 
talina.  The  36tji  and  88th  regiments,  under 
Brigadier-general  Lumley,  movmg  In  the  ap- 
pointed order,  were  opposed  in  their  mai'ch  by  an 
fncen^ant  fire  of  musketry  from  the  tops  of  tho^, 


Sir  Samu^  Auchmuty'ft  B^ip^tchea,  dated  M^ntf  Video,  F^bruarjr  ^^  18P7. 
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BOOK  IV  bouses,  the  dooris.df  ^bich  were  so  fimly  balri* 

cadedy  that  scarcely  any  effort  could  force  thein 

Chap.  IY.  opeO)  while  the  streets  were  intersected  by  deep 
'^^"^^  ditches,  in  the  inside  of  which  were  planted 
1807  cannon,  which  poured  grape  shot  on  the  advance 
ing  columns.  The  36th  regiment,  howeyer, 
Was  enabled  to  oviercome  aU  this  opposition,  and 
to  reach  its  final  destination.  The  88th  regi- 
ment, which  was  more  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts,  and  to  the  principal  defences  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  completely  OYcr-powered  and 
taken.  This  misfortune  rendered  unayailing  the 
success  of  the  other  regiment,  and  botli  the 
36th  and  the  5th  regiments  were  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  upon  the  post  of  General 
Auchinuty.    In  the  mean  time,  the  British  six- 

Sounders,  wMch  had  been  appointed  to  more 
own  the  principal  streets,  covered  by  four 
troops  of  carabineers,  led  on  by  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Kingston,  advanced  to  take  the  battery ; 
but  this  gallant  officer  being  unfortunately 
wounded,  as  well  as  Captain  Burrell,  next  in 
coipmand,  and  the  fire,  hoth  from  the  battery 
and  the  bouses,  proving  very  destructive,  they 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  position  in  front 
of  tlie  enemy's  principal  defences.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  PacK,  with  the  left  division  of  General 
Crawford's  brigade,  had  advanced  nearly  to  the 
riv^r,  where  he  was  to  occupy  the  Jesuits* 
College,  M'hieh  commanded  the  principal  Spanish 
line  of  defence  ;  but  on  turning  to  the  left,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  became  so  overwhelming  as  to 
render  all  further  advance  absolutely  impracti- 
cable.. Part  o^  this  division  took  possession  of 
a  house,  which  was  almost  immediately  found 
untenable,  and  no  alternative  remained  but 
surrender  or  absolute  destruction.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  division,  after  sustaining  with 
intrepidity  the  incessant  discharges  of  the  enemy, 
by  which  tiieir  commander  was  wounded, 
retired  upon  the  right  division,  commanded  bv 
General  Crawford  in  person.  The  general, 
learning  the  fate  of  his  left  division,  and  being 
BOW  opposed  by  immense  superiority  of  numbers, 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  possessibn  of  the 
Cqnvent  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Residencia  had 
been  gained  by  Colonel  Guard,  with  very  slight 
opposition,  and  leaving  this  position  in  posses- 
sion of  his  light  companies,  the  coloh^l  advanced 
with  liis  principal  force  towards  General  Craw- 
ford, and  joined  him  at  the  convent.  The 
building  was  almost  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  In  this  emergency.  General  Craw«- 
ford  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
defence  of  the  convent ;  but  the  quantity  of 
round  shot,  grape,  and  musketiry,  to  which  the 
troops  were  exposed,  at  length  obliged  them  to 
quit  the  top  of  the  building ;  and  the  Spaniards, 


to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  bringing  u]^ 
cannon  to  force  the  wooden  gates,  tlie  general^ 
vdth  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  surren-* 
dered  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*^  The  result  of  this  day's  action,"  says 
General  Whitelocke,  *^  left  me  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza   de  Toros,  a  strong  post   on    iixt 
enemy's  right,   and    the    Residencia,    another 
strong  post  on  his  left,  while  I  occupied  thfe 
advanced  position  towards  his  centre ;  but  these 
advantages  had  cost  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    The 
nature  of  the  fire  to  which  the  troops  were 
exposed  was  violent  iu  the  <^xtreme.    Grape-^ 
shot  at  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  musketry, 
hand-grenades,  bricks,  and  stones,  from  the  tops 
of  all  the  houses ;  every  householder,  with  his 
negroes,  defending  his  dwelling,  each  of  which 
was  in  itself  a  fortress;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  whole  male  population 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  employed  in  its  defence.*'* 
The  night  of  the  5th  exhibited  an  impressive 
pause  in  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Cren.  Liniers  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  British  commander,  ofiering  to  deliver  up 
the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion,  and  also 
those  taken  from  General  Beresford,  on  con- 
dition that  the  attack  on  the  town  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that,  within  two  months  from 
that  date,  Monte  Video,  and  the  other  stations 
on  the  river  Plata,  occupied  by  the  English 
troops,  should  be  evacuated.     It  was  stated,  in 
this  dispatch,  that  the  exasperation  of  the  popu- 
lace   against   th^    English  prisoners  Was  un< 
bounded,  and  that,  if  hostilities  were  persisted 
in  by  General  Wliitelocke,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  insure  their  safety.     These  terms  were  no 
sooner  proposed  than  they  were  yielded  to  by  tlie 
British  general,    who  was  determined  to  this 
assent  principally  from  a  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  prisoners,    which,  from  unques- 
tionable intelligence,  he  understood  to  be  highly 
critical;    and  from  the  consideration  that  the 
possession  of  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  were 
so  decidedly  hostile  to  Uie  conquerors,  could  be 
attended  with  no  permanent  advantage. 

The  conduct  of  General  Whitelocke,  in 
conducting  this  expedition,  called  forth  the 
most  severe  reprehension  ;  and  the  entire  failure 
lotf  the  enterprise  produced  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disappointment.  The  general,  on  his 
return  to  England,  after  the  eAtire  evacuation 
6f  South  America,  was  put  upon  his  trial  before-* 
a  cdurt-martial,  assembled  at  Chelsea,  on  the 
tSiik  of  January,  1808,  and  continued  by  ad- 
journment for  two  and  thirty  days.  By  this 
tribunal  he  was  pronounced  guihy  of  all  the 
)chargcs  preferred  against  him,  except  that  part 


*  Genenl  Wbitclocke't  DiMj^hek,  dsted  BtiMos  Ayreiv  July  7^  ISOT. 
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of  (he  second  vrhick  related  to  the  order^  that  the 
muskets  of  the  columns  should  be  unloaded,  and 
that  no  firing  should  be  permitted  on  any  ac- 
count, and  hemg  declared  totally  unfit  and  un- 
worthy to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military  capa- 
city whateyer,  was  cashiered.^ 

An  enterprise  of  considerable  consequence, 
and  terminating  in  a  much  more  happy  result 
than  the  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
accomplished  the  first  day  in  the  year  1807,  by 
a  squadron  of  four  frigates,t  commanded  by 
Captain  Brisbane,  under  the  orders  of  Vice- 
admiral  Dacres.  The  expedition  was  directed 
against  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Cur»goa.  The 
harbour  was  defended  by  regular  fortifications 
of  two  tiers  of  guns  ;  Fort  Amsterdam  alone  con- 
taining sixty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  entrance 
was  only  fifty  yards  wide,  and  across  it  were 
moored  two  frigates  and  two  large  schooners  of 
war.  A  chain  of  forts  was  on  the  commanding 
height  of  Miselburg;  and  Fort  Republique, 
deemed  nearly  impregnable,  was  within  the  dis- 
tance of  grape  shot,  and  enfiladed  the  whole 
harbour.  Soon  after  day-break,  the  British 
frigates  made  all  possible  sail  in  close  order  of 
battle.  The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept  their 
entrance  were  taken  by  boarding ;  and  the  lower 
forts,  the  citadel  and  the  town  of  Amsterdam, 
by  storm.  The  port  was  entered  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  before  ten  a  capitulation 
isras  signed,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  Fort 
Republique,  and  the  whole  island  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  assailants.  The  loss  of 
the  British  amounted  only  to  three  men  killed, 
and  eleven  wounded  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand,  swore 
allegiance  to  the  British  government. 

The  year  1807  beheld  the  continent  of 
£iVope  apparently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
France.  The  discipline  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  disappeared  before  the  numbers  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  pre- 
dominant genius  of  their  leader.  The  sove- 
reigns of  those  countries  had  seen  their  capitals 
filled  with  hostile  armies,  and  their  flying  courts 
hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  their  former  do* 
minions.  The  house  of  Uapsburg  had  ceased 
to  give  emperors  to  Germany  :  and  the  downfall 


1807 


of  a  constitution    transmitted   firom  the  feudal  I^OOK  ffV. 
ages,    was  beheld   without   astonishm^it,    and  '^ 

probably  without  regret.  The  battle  of  Fried-  <^"ap-  ^^* 
land  had  convinced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
the  necessity  of  peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
concluded  on  the  Sth  of  July,  rather  proclaimed 
than  confirmed  the  power  of  Etonaparte,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  adversaries.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed 
upon  Eno^Iand.  In  her  they  beheld  a  power 
which  had  uniformly  resisted  with  vigour,  and 
with  comparative  enect,  the  encroachments  of 
the  continental  colossus ;  and  in  struggling  to 
support  the  political  system  of  civRized  Europe, 
she  had  respected  the  laws  by  which  it  was 
regulated.  In  the  midst  of  the  disasters  and 
errors  of  the  continent,  Denmark  had  remained 
unmolested — ^protected  by  the  firm  but  temperate 
politics  of  her  court ;  by  the  attachment  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  family  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  their  own  national  independence ;  by 
the  jrigid  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  and 
by  tlie  moral  turpitude  attached  to  unprovoked 
aggression.  From  the  general  policy  of  the 
French  Emperor,  every  thing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
draining  the  rest  of  his  dominions  of  their  forces, 
had  for  three  years  kept  the  flower  of  the  Danish 
youth  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Holstein,  to 
protect  the  only  quarter  in  which  aggression 
seemed  to  be  possible,  from  the  entrance  of  that 
a^my  which  had  long  hovered  on  its  frontier. 

Snch  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the 
British  government  determined  to  dispatch  to 
the  Baltic  a  powerful  armament,  consisting  of 
twenty  thousand  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Lord  Cathcart ;  and  a  fleet 
of  twelQty- seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  vessels  of 
all  other  descriptions,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
ninety  pendants,  under  Admiral  Gambier.  When 
the  intelligence  of  this  expedition  first  arrived  in 
Copenhagen,  it  was  universally  supposed,  in  that 
city,  tbat^the  English  army  was  intended  to  co- 
operate with  the  Swedes  in  the  defence  of  Stral- 
suiidj  and  in  the  re-conquering  the  rest  of 
Pomerania  ;  and  the  only  apprehension  was  that 
it  would  arrive  too  late.  The  illusion  was, 
however,  speedily  dissipated,  by  the  arrival  of 


*  The  chargvs  againtt  General  Wlntek>cke  were  four,  and  were  in  substance  as  fbHows  :— 

tst  Having,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  instructions,  in  the  summons  to  Buenos  Ayres,  required  that  the  dvH  officers  and  magistrates 
shooM  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  wliich,  it  is  averred,  is  contraiy  to  all  the  customs  of  war,  and  had  a  decided  effect  in  inflaming  the  dvil 
*^6pafaUion  to  resistance. 

«d.  Expoong  the  army,  m  marching  against  Buenos  Ayrcs,  to  a  destructive  discharge  of  musketry  ftom  tlie  town,  without  providing  that 
vnoy  with  the  proper  means  of  oflencc  or  attack,  and  ordering  the  whole  of  his  brigades  to  be  unloaded,  and  no  firing  to  be- permitted  on  any 
AoeouDt* 

3d.  Not  being  present  personally  off  the  adinmoe  against  Buenos  Kym ;  also  not  keeping  open  a  commnnfeattiwi  between  the  main  body  of 
Che  tioopa  and  the  detBchment  under  General  Crawford,  which  compelled  that  officer  to  surrender. 

4th.  SoiieDdeiing  the  fortress  of  Monte  Video  wttunxt  necessity,  which  was  capable  of  midiing  an  effiBCtnal  resiiUulce  against  any  force  tte 
could  be  httn^  against  iL 


VOL.  ii.-*-iio.  41. 


t  The  Arethusa,  Latoaa,  AnsoD,  and  Fisbguard« 
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JBOO&iV.  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Danish  oapital,  on  the  let  of 
August,  as  plenipotentiary  on  behalf  of  his 
IV.  Britannic  Majesty,  The  English  negociator,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  failed  in  con  vine* 
iug  the  Crown  Prince  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  deprive  his  own  kingdom  and 
capital,  during  a  period  critical  beyond  example, 
of  a  defence,  provided  at  an  enormous  expense, 
in  order  to  ^ dd  to  the  naval  power,  or  to  pro* 
mote  the  security  of  Great  Britain.  Accord* 
ingly,  on  the  16th  of  August,  Lord  Cathcart  dis* 
embarked  his  forces  at  Wybeck,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time  the  British  troops  from  Stralsund 
effected  a  latiUng  in  Keoge  Bay,  swelling  the 
land  force  under  the  British  commander  to 
twenty^eight  thou/sand  men.  On  the  day  after 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  they  advanced  in  three 
columns^  with  very  trifling  opposition,  to  invest 
Copenhagen,  which  was  effected  on  the  north 
and  south  by  the  military  force,  and  by  the  naval 
power  on  the  east.  The  regular  works  were 
now  commenced  and  carried  on  with  gpeat 
spirit ;  and  while  they  were  rapidly  advancing, 
the  frigates  and  gun- boats  took  advantage  of 
a  favourable  breeze  to  station  themselves  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  from  which  they 
might  throw  shells  into  the  town.  Brigadier- 
general  Decken,  who  bad  been  sent  against 
Frederickswork,  succeeded  in  surprising  that 
important  post,  by  which  a  depot  of  cannon 
and  powder,  and  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
Danish  soldiers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  country  being  now  roused  into  an 
extreme  state  of  irritation  against  the  invaders. 
General  Castenschield  was  enabled  to  accumu- 
late a  formidable  voluntary  force,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  irregular  troops,  three  or  four 
"  of  disciplined  soldiers  contriboted  to 
general^s  ranks. 


battalions 
swell  the 


On  the  36th  this 


army  was  attacked  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  officers,  eleven 
hundred  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  Hav- 
ing dispersed  these  troops,  the  British  general 
moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  with  a 
view  to  disarm  and. keep  down  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  country,  in  which  endeavour  he  so  effec- 
tually  succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  besieging 
army  from  experiencing  any  further  molestation 
from  this  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contest  wns  carried  on 
with  great  vigour  between  the  Danish  gun- 
boats and  praams,  supported  by  the  crown  bat- 
tery, a  block-house,  and  some  other  works,  and 
the  advanced  squadron  of  the  British  gun-boats, 
when  the  latter  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  destructive  fice  of  the  red-hot  shot  of 
the  enemy.  Between  tlie  British  batteries  on 
shore,  and  the  enemy^s  gun-boats,  the  conflict  on 
the  part  of  the  former  was  more  successful,  and 
the  Danes  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss.  The  besieging  army 
had  now  advanced  its  positions  to  the  inundation 
in  front  of  the  city  ;  and  the  moment  rapidly 
approached  in  which  the  more  serious  operations 
of  the  siege  were  to  commence.  As  no  over- 
tures for  accommodation  had  been  made  or 
yielded  to  by  the  Danes,  and  as  every  thing 
evinced  their  determination  to  endure  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment,  the  heavy  ordnance  were 
landed  on  the  26th,  and  by  the  Slst  the  platform 
was  laid,  and  the  mortar  batteries  were  ready 
for  action  1  A  summons  was  now  dispatched  by 
the  Britisii  Commanders  to  General  Pieman,  the 
Governor  of  Copenhagen,  containing  the  same 
oflers  which  had  been  originally  made  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  which  were  now  again  most 
peremptorily  refused.* 

^'  The  mortar  batteries,  whicli  had  heen 


♦  SUMMONS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN, 
Addressed   to    his    Excellency    General     Pieman,    Governor. 

<*  BrUish  Head-quarlerSj  before  Copenhagen^  September  1,  1807^ 

**  Snt,— We,  ibe  oommanden-in-chkf  of  his  vm^etlbft  sea  and  land  forces  now  before  Copenhagen,  judge  H  expedient  at  this  time  io 
nnnmons  you  to  sunender  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ftirther  efPosion  of  blood,  by  giving  up  a  defence,  which,  it  is 
fvident  cannot  long  be  continued.  The  king,  our  gnidous  master,  used  every  endeavour  to  settle  the  maUer  now  in  dispute,  in  the  most 
conciliating  manner,  through  his  diplomatic  servants.  To  convince  his  Danish  Majesty  and  oil  the  world,  of  the  reluctance  with  which  his 
mr^y  feels  himself  oompdled  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  we,  the  undersigned,  at  this  moment,  when  our  troops  ore  before  yoor  gates,  and 
our  batteries  ready  to  open,  do  renew  to  you  the  offer  of  the  same  advantageous  and  conciliatory  tenns  which  were  prope«ed  tfaroagh  his 
miuesty*8  ministets  to  your  court. 

«  If  you  will  consent  to  deliver  up  the  Danish  fleet,  and  to  our  carrying  it  away,  it  shall  be  held  as  a  deposit  for  his  Danish  Majesty, 
and  shall  be  restored,  with  all  its  equipments,  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  is  received,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  a  general  peace  shall  re- 
move  the  necessity  which  has  occasioned  this  demand.  The  property  of  all  soru,  which  has  been  captured  since  the  commencement  of 
iiostilities,  will  be  restored  to  its  owners,  and  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Briuin  and  Irehmd,  and  Denmark,  may  be  re- 
newed.  But  if  thb  ofibr  be  rejected  now,  it  cannot  be  repeated.  The  captured  property,  public  and  private,  must  then  belong  to  the 
captors,  and  the  dty  when  taken  must  share  the  fate  of  conquered  places. 

*'  We  must  request  an  early  decision,  because,  in  the  present  advanced  position  of  the  troops,  so  near  your  glacis,  the  most  prompl 
and  viganms  attack  is  indispensable,  and  delay  would  be  improper.    We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  J.  GAMBIER,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  Teasels. 

**  CATHCABT,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces." 
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erected  by  the  army  in  the  several  positions  they 
had   taken    round   Copenhagen,  together  i;vith 
the  bomb  vessels,  ivhich   were  placed  in  con- 
venient situations,    bet^an  the  bombardment  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  with  such 
power  and   effect,  that  in  a  short  time  the  town 
was  set  on  fire,  and,  by  the  repeated  discharges 
of  our  artillery,  was  kept  in  flames  in  different 
places  till  the  evening  of  the  5th,  when  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  it  being  consumed,  and  the  con- 
flagration, arrived  at  a  great  height,  threatened 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  whole  city,  the  ge- 
neral commanding  the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag 
of  truce,  defliring  an  armistice  to  afford  time  to 
treat  for  a  capitulation.'**     It  was  explained  to 
General  Pieman,  in   reply,  that  the  basis  of  the 
capitulation  must  be  the  delivering  up  of  the 
fleet ;    which  in  a  subsequent   letter   from   the 
general  was  admitted ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  had 
been  settled  daring  the  night  of  the  6th,  were 
ratified.     By  these  articles,  the   British  forces 
vrere  to  be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  dock  yards;  all  the  ships  of  war  and 
naval  stores  of  his  Danish  Majesty  were  to  be 
delivered  up ;  the  prisoners  were  to  be  mutually 
restored ;  private  property  was  to  be  respected ; 
the  functions   of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
were  to  receive  no  interruption  ;  and  within  six 
weeks  the  citadel  was  to  be  restored  to  his  Danish 
Majesty,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  occupied, 
and  the  British  troops  were  to  have  evacuated  the 
island  of  Zealand.     The  navy,  delivered  up  in 
consequence  of  tlvis  agreement,  consisted  of  six- 
teen ships  of  the  line,   fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs, 
and  twenty-five  gun-boats,    besides   vessels  on 
the  stocks;    in  the  arsenals  were  found  stores 
sufficient  to  fit  for  sea  all  this  formidable  fleet ; 
and  all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  were 
laden  with  the  masts,   spars,  and  timber  that 
remained.    A  considerable  part  of  the  stores  of 
this   description  were  put  on  board  the  Leyden 
and  Inflexible ;  and   some  of  the  more  valuable 
articles  on  board  others  of  his  megesty's  ships ; 
notwithstanding    which    there    still   remaiued 


sufficient  to    load  ninety-two    transports,    and  HOOK  \Y. 

other  vessels,    chartered  for  this  purpose,    and  -^ 

whose  cargoes  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  v  H^'  7^; 
thousand  tons.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Bri*  ^JjfZ^ 
tish,  before  Copenhagen,  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  men;  that  of  the  Danes  was  much  more 
considerable,  it  amounted  to  about  two  thousand 
persons:  four  hundred  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  the  venerable  edifice  of  Frederick  Kirk  was 
laid  in  ruins. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  gain  by 
this  unprecedented  operation,  England  had  ob- 
viously to  set  off^  first,  the  expense  attending 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  fvfiich  probably 
amounted  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  captured 
vessels  ;  second,  the  implacable  animosity  of  the 
whole  Danish  nation  against  this  country,  de- 
voting them,  with  all  the  resources  of  Denmark, 
to  the  service  of  Bonaparte ;  third,  the  resent- 
ment expressed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  which  cemented,  if  it  did  not  dictate 
his  ^liance  with  France  ;  and  lastly,  and  above 
all,. the  diminution  of  that  high  national  cha- 
racter, and  consequent  influence,  which  Great 
Britain  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  was  indeed  asserted,  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  measure,  that  ^'  his  majesty  had 
received  the  most  positive  information  of  the 
determination  of  the  present  Ruler  of  France  to 
occupy  with  a  military  IVwrce  the  territory  of 
Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  her  accustomed  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  continent;  or  inducing  or 
compelling  the  court  of  Denmark  to  close  the 
passage  of  the  Sound  against  British  commerce 
and  navigation  ;  and  of  availing  himself  of  the 
aid  of  the  Danish  mai*ine  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  further,  *^  Hol« 
stein  once  oecupied,  Zealand  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at 
her  disposal."t  The  evidence  of  the  positive 
information  here  alluded  to  was  never  exlnbited  ; 
but  it  was  contended,  and  from  high  authority,, 
that  ministers  had  no  occasion  to  produce  proof 
of  their  assertion  ;  that  the  facts  which  justified.. 


ANS\VEir, 

Addressed  to  his  Excellency  Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Catlicart; 

'*  Copeiihagett^  September  1,  1807; 
*«  Mt  Loss,— Our  fleet,  our  own  indisputable  propertf,  we  are  oonvinoed  is  as  safe  in  his  Danish  Mi^esty's  hands  as  ever  it  can  be  ^ 
ia  those  of  the  King  of  England*  as  our  master  never  intended  any  hostility  against  yoois.    If  you  arc  cruel  enough  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
•  dty*  that  has  not  given  any  the  least  cause  for  sueh  treatment  at   your  hands,  it  must  submit  to  its  fiite ;   but  honaur  and  duty  bid 
^«s  to  r^ea  a  proposal  unbecoming  an  independent  power;  and  we  are  resolved  to  rq>el  any  and  every  attack,  and  defend  to  the  utmost^ 
the  dty  and  our  good  cause,  for  which  we  axe  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives. 

"  PIEMAN,  CoBunaader-in-duaf  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  land  force.'* 

^^^        Appendant  to  General  Pieman's  reply,  was  a  proposal  to  send  te  hie  royal  master,  at  Kolding,  for  his  final  instnictions;  but  teh 
BdBA  oonunanden  did  not  consider  themsdves  authorised  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposal 

*  Admiral  Gambler's  Dispatches,  dated  Copenhagen- Road,  September  7,  1307. 


t  British  Declaration,  dated  September  25,  1807. 
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BOOK  VI.  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  were  piriUie  and 
notorious,  and  were  to  be  found  in  the  power 
and  aBiiiiogity  of  France;  the  weukneas  imd 
hostile  disposition  of  Denmark;  and  the  import- 
ance of  her  navy  Awards  the  success  of  any 
plan  wliich  the  enemy  mi^rht  adopt  for  the  in- 
Yasion  of  tliese  realms.  These  circumstaJices,  it 
was  insisted,  made  out  a  ocise  of  necessity ;  ami 
the  measure  adopted  was  one  of  self-preserra- 
tion,  the  iirst  law  of  nature.  To  establbh  these 
positions,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  inability 
of  Denmark  to  resist  the  seizure  of  her  fleet  by 
France ;  and  that,  even  in  such  case,  Great 
Britain  was  menaced  with  a  danger  so  imminent 
as  to  justify  an  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  On 
the  first  of  these  points,  it  was  affirmed  by  Earl 
8t.  Vincent,  one  of  the  best  naval  authorities  in 
this  country,  in  the  presence  of  Lords  Catheart 
and  Gambier,  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  uncon- 
tradicted, that  it  was  easier  to  invade  Great 
liritaiu  from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from 
Funen  ;  and  consequently,  that  ^^  Holstein  once 
occupied,  Zealand  was  (not)  at  the  mercy  of 
France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  dis-- 
posal."  On  the  second,  it  Ccinnot  be  seriously 
stated,  that  this  nation  would  have  been  in  a 
state  of  tremendous  and  unparalleled  ^peril, 
although  the  navy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  ac- 
tually augmented  by  sixteen  ships,  fifteen  fri- 
gates, six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats. 
When  the  war  was  renewed  in  1808,  the  victories 
of  our  naval  heroes  had  not  completed  the  des- 
truction of  the  French  marine.  France  had 
still  a  powerful  fleet;  and  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  united  in  a  con- 
fetieracy  Itostile  to  this  country*  Yet,  did  our 
measures  at  that  time  argue  pusillanimity,  or 
beget  despondency  ?  Did  any  man  tiien  ven- 
ture to  state  to  the  British  natioq,  that  the  im- 
minent peril  which  menaced  these  reahns  had 
rendered  obsolete  the  political  code  of  o«ur  an- 
cestors, and  that  safety  could  only  be  found  in 
imitating  the  violence  and  atrocity  of  the  enemy  ? 
It  ought  also  to  be  recollected,  that  at  the 
time  she  was  required  to  surrender  up  her  fleet 
to  British  protection,  Denmark  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  sacrifice  demanded.  Her  continental 
possessions  were  exposed  to  French  invasion ; 
her  capital  might  be  laid  in  ruins  by  an  English 
fleet;  and  her  foreign  possessions  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Great  Britain.  A  strict  neutrality  was 
therefore  a  line  of  conduct  imperiously  prescribed 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  by  the  local  peculiarities 
of  his  territory ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  highly 
honourable  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that 
BO  consideration  of  present  advantage,  or  of 
permanent  security,  ever  fully  reconciled  them 
to  an  enterprise,  by  which  they  conceived  the 
national  honour  to  be  tarnished,  and  felt  that 
their  moral  sensibilities  were  outraged. 


The  conduet  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus^a,  in 
acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  tended  con- 
siderately to  relax  the  bond  of  union  between  tlie 
courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  and 
the  long  interviews  held  on  the  Niemen  betw<M^ 
the  two  emperors,  the  exchanges  of  imoerial 
insignia  at  Tilsit,  and  the  ascendency  of  Bona- 
parte's understanding,  rendered  it  far  from  im- 
probable that  Russia  might  soon  join  in  hostility 
against  England,  with  which  she  had  so  long, 
but  so  unsuccessfully,  co-operated.  At  length, 
every  doubt  on  this  subject  was  dissipated ;  and 
apprehension  was. converted  into  certainty.  The 
season  of  the  year  having  arrived  in  which  an- 
noyance from  Great  Britain  could  not  be  appre- 
hended, the  British  ambassador  was  ordered 
to  leave  Petersburg,  and  on  the  dlst  of  Oc- 
tober, a  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
England. 

In  this  paper,  the  emperor  regrets  the  existing 
^ienation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  proportion  to  the 
fi»reat  value  which  he  bad  piace'd  upon  bis  frienibhip. 
Twice  had  the  emperor  taken  up  arnui  m  a  cause  in  which 
England  was  peculiarly  concerned,  but  in  the  accomplish- 
Dient  of  her  own  projects  he  had  in  vain  solicited  her  co- 
operation. When  peace  was  re-established  with  France 
by  Russia,  the  latter  had  offered  her  mediation  to  Eng- 
lanit.  This  had  been  rejected,  unquestionably  on  a  deter- 
mination to  break  off  all  the  exisiing  ties  between  the  two 
nations.  At  the  moment  when  it  was  tlius  in  the  power  of 
England  to  complete  that  general  peace  which  was  so 
much  desired,  her  fleets  and  troops  were  summoned  to 
execute  an  act  of  outrage  unparalleled  In  history,  and  to 
attack  a  power  whieh,  by  its  moderate  comluct  and  wise 
nentrality,  maintained  a  sort  of  moral  dignity  amidst  sur- 
rounding- and  conflicting  monarchs.  The  Prince  Royal 
of  Denmark  had  communicated  all  the  insidious  proposi- 
tions of  England  to  the  emperor,  and  reposed  in  him  a  just 
confidence.  The  emperor,  touched  wiih  the  confidence 
re|»osed  in  him,  and  havtn&r  considered  his  own  peculiar 
complaints  against  England,  and  his  engagenients  with 
the  powers  ofthe  north,  had  resolved  to  recafl  his  embassy 
from  England;  to  terminate  all  communication  with  her** 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  never 
to  recede  from  them ;  to  procure  the  restoration  of  all 
unjustly  detained  vessels  and  merchandise  ;  not  to  re- 
establish any  communication  before  complete  satisfaction 
was  given  to  Denmark  ;  and  to  require  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  instead  of  **  suffering  his  ministers  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  fresh  war,,  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  tlie 
Emperor  of  France,  as  should  prolong  intermmably  the 
invsJuable  blessings  of  peace." 

To  this  declaration,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  the  British  government  on  the  18th 
of  December,  in  which  it  was  stated, 

"  That  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  aware  ofthe  na- 
ture of  those  engagements  impose<l  on  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  had  hoped  that,  in  a  season* 
of  reflection,  he  would  have  extricated  himself  from  the 
new  councils  and  connections  which  had  been  adopted  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  and  alarm,  and  returned  to  tliat 
policy  which  he  had  so  long  professed,  and  which  had 
conduced  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions ;  but 
the  declaration  of  Russia  had  disapp<)inted  these  expec- 
tations. AVith  respect  to  the  chaise  aguinst  Great  Britain, 
of  having  neglected  to  support  the  military  operations  of 
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Russia,  it  ijl  observed,  that  tbe  war  m%h  the  Porte  was 
vudertaken  by  Great  Britain  at  tbe  inst'^tion  of  Buasia, 
and  solely  fbr'tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  Russian  interests* 
The  offer  of  mediation  by  Ruissia  was  not  declined  but  ac- 
cepted, cm  ^nditiofis  in  themselves  perfectly  natural,  and 
whicb  it  would  hare  been  higbly  mi^preper  to  omit.  The 
conditions  required  by  his  .i^ajesty  wer&— a  stalement  of 
the  basis  upon  which  tLe  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat ; 
and  a  communication  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit; 
but  these  conditions  had  neither  of  them  been  fulfilled. 
With  respect  to  the  expedkion  to  Copenhagen,  it  iJl  becamb 
thoae  wIm  were  partiea  to  the  secret  arrangenaente  at  Tilsit 
to  demand  satis&ction  for  a  measure  to  which  those  ar- 
rangements gave  rise,  and  by  which  one  of  tlie  objects  of 
tliem  was  happily  defeated.  The  requisition  of  an  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  was  as  extraordinary 
in  substance  as  it  was  offensiTe  in  its  manner.  His  ma- 
jesty would  ne?eT  udmit  the  preteiisioQS  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  dictate  the  time  or  the  mode  of  .his  negociation^ 
with  other  powers,  nor  would  ever  endure  that  any  govern- 
ment should  iridertinify  itself  for  the' bumiliat^6n  of  sub- 
serviency to  Frauds j  by  adopting  tin  insolent  and  per- 
emptory tone  towards  Great  Britain-.  His  majesty,^' 
continues  the  declaration^  *^  proclaims  anew  those  prin- 
iriples  of  maritime  law,  against  which  the  armed  neutrality 
was  originally  directed ;  and  against  which  the  present 
hosdtities  of  Russia  are  denounced.  Those  principles 
wliieb  have  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the  best 
aeriods  of  the  history  m.  £arope^  it  is  like  vighft,  and  tbe 
duty  of  his  m^esly  to  maintain ;  .and  against  every  coiib- 
federacy,  his  majesty  is  detenpinedi  under  the  blessing  of 
divine  providence,  to  maintain  them.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  tetween  Great  Britain  and  Russia  shall 
arrive,  his  majesty  will  embrsece  it  with  eagerness.  His 
im^esty,  as  he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has  nothing 
to  require :  satisfied,  if  Russia  shall  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  her  ancient  feelings  of  friendship  towards 
Great  Britain ;  to  a  just  consideration  of  hef  own  true 
interests  ;  and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.*^' 

One  immense  power  noiv  occupied  Europe, 
mnrangiBg  and  controuling  cTery. tiling  in  con- 
formity to  its  views.  The  subjugation  of  Russia 
to  Freneh  influence  was,  on  this  account,  sin- 
cerely to  be  deplored  ;  nor  could  it  be  concealed, 
that  the  substitution  of  her  hostility  for  her 
alliance,  was  greatly  to  be  lamented  by  this 
country,  as  adding  to  die  pressure  of  a  situation 
idready  full  of  embarrassment.  Amidst  the  difli- 
culties  pressing  upon  this  country,  the  vast  ter* 
ritory  of  Europe  being  now  subseryient  to  the 
designs  of  an  enemy,  meditating  its  downfall 
aa  the  consummation  of  his  policy,  there  was 
sometlHng  calculated  to  produce  inspirationssof 
the  noblest  heroism.  The  antipathy  of  the 
enemy  arose  principally  from  that  effectual  op- 
position afforded  by  England  to  the  universal 
dominion  of  his  arms ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  confederation  of  nations,  united  willingly  or 
by  compulsion  against  her,  was  a  confession  that 
lier  prowess  and  resources  were  incapable  of 
being  subdued  but  by  the  most  extraordinary 
means,  and  implied,  indeed,  those  doubts  of 
suoeess,'  which  never  iail  to  add  confidence  to 
the  spirit  with  which  aggression  is  opposed. 
This  impressive,  because  reluctant  compliment 
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fipom  an  adversary,  was  felt  at  this  moment  by  BOOR  l\\ 

the  British  nation  in  its  full  force,  and  all  hearts  — 

•nd  hands  wepe  united  to  sustain  the  urgency  of  ^'^^ap.  IV. 
tbe  cFitis.  ^^Toivr^ 

Theefibrts  of  Bonaparte  to  exdnde  Bug-  ^^7 
Ush  commerce,  and  to  establish  his  ^^  continental 
system,"  Irerc,  this  year,  continued  with  rigor- 
ous perseverance  and  undiminished  pressure. 
To  embarrass  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great 
Britain,  Europe  was  obliged,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  abandon  those  luxuries  which  long  habit  had 
almost"  rendered  necessary  supplies.  The  n$- 
strietions  enforced  against  England  Were  fol- 
lowed on  her  part  by  a  system  of  retaliation, 
which  deprived  multitudes  in  France  of  the 
means  of  honest  industry,  and  even  of  relief 
under  disease  and  pain.  The  cotton  manufac- 
tures languished  for  want  of  raw  material. 
Sugars,  and  Various  other  articles  cf  colonial 
produce,  had  attained  a  price  that  exceeded  by 
three  hundred  p^  cent,  their  former  vdue ;  and 
•rhubarb  and  bark,  the  usual  palliatives  of  dis- 
ease, were  scarcely  to  be  procured.  Similar 
distresses,  flowing  from  tlie  same  causes,  ei^ 
tended  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent^ which  presented  a  striking  picture  of  pri- 
'Vation  and  patient  endurance:  At  the  same 
time,  this  country  felt  vrith  no  eominon  pressure 
the  consequences  of  these  restrictions.  The. 
regular  channels  ,of  communication,  througli 
which  British  manuihctures  and ,  ootonial  pro- 
duce had  poured  in  immense  supplies,  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions  to  the  fiemotest  points 
of  the  continent,  were  now  dried  up.  Those 
connivances  and  elusions  which  had  fmtnerly  . 
rendered  {Positive  restraints  formidable  only  upon 
paper,  were  in  a  great  measure  precluded,  and 
the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial districts  of  the  kingdom  was  such  as  tt> 
excite  the  most  poignant  re|^t  in  the  philan- 
thropic observer,  who  could  derive  no  consola- 
tion from  the  idea  that  these  evils  were  felt  with 
equal  force  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe.  The  distress  of  the  West  India 
planters,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusi^m  of 
their  produce  from  the  usual  markets,  -excited 
particular  attention ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil,  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  afford- 
ing them  relief,  recommended  a  decrease  of  duty 
upon  coloniiLl  produce,  an  advance  of  bounty 
upon  its  importation,  and  the  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  carried  on  by  American  ships  be-* 
tween  the  colonies  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Guadaloupe,  through  the  medium 
of  the  United  States,  to  Europe. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  relative 
to  the  suspension  of  French  and  American  in- 
tercourse, leads  to  a  view  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    Tbe 
N  . 
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BOOK  \V,  spirit  of  disaflfeetioii  between  the  two  countries 

originated  in  causes  that    hare    already  been 

Oiup.  jy.  stated  and  discussed.*  .  With  respect  to  the 
^^•^^^"^^^  practice  of  searching  American  vessels  for  Bri- 
1807  tish  seamen,  incidents  were  perpetually  occur- 
long  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  exasperation. 
In  the  former  year,  John  Pierce,  an  American 
seaman,  was  lulled  by  a  shot  fired  from  on  board 
.the  Leander ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  another  fatal  occurrence  took  place,  .which 
threatened  consequences  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  A  British  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Berkeley,  had  been  for  some  time  stationed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  river  Chesapeake  ;  and  while 
the  American  frigate,  the  Chesapeake,  of  forty- 
iCour  guns,  was  equipping  for  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Commodore  Barron,  several  seamen  had 
deserted  from  the  English  ships,  and  engaged 
themselves  to  serve  on  board  the  American 
frigate.  Representations  of  these  circumstances 
having  been  made  to  the  agents  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  without  effect,  an  order  was 
in  consequence  issued  by  Admiral  Berkeley  to 
the  captain  of  the  Leopard  frigate,  to  cruise  off 
the  cape,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
Chesapeake,  after  she  had  passed  the  linuts  of 
the  American  waters,  and  examining  her  for 
deserters.  In  compliance  with  these  directions, 
Captain  Humphries  sent  a  boat  on  board  the 
American  frigate  on  the  2dd  of  June,  as  she 
was  advancing  on  her  voyage,  apprising  the 
commodore  £at  he  had  deserters  on  board, 
and  that  he  bad  received  orders  to  search  for 
them.  The  demand  of  Captain  Humphries 
not  being  acceded  to,  he  fired  several  shots, 
without  injuring  the  American  vessel ;  no  at- 
tention being  paid  to  these  demonstrations,  a 
broadside  was  poured  into  the  Chesapeake, 
which  she  returned  with  six  or  seven  detached 
shots,  and,  on  receiving  a  second  broadside, 
struck  her  colours.  On  examination,  several 
deserters  were  found;  and  the  object  of  the 
conflict  being  accomplished,  the  Chesapeake, 
which  had  suffered  a  loss  of  six  men  killed,  and 
twenty-one  wounded,  was  dismissed  in  a  shat- 
tered condition  to  her  port. 

No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  this  distres- 
sing event  reached  the  American  government, 
than  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  president, 
in  which,  after  stating  the  constant  recurrence 
o(  British  officers,  on  the  coast,  to  a  state  of 
insubordination  to  the  laws,  violence  towards 
■the  persons,  and  trespasses  o;i  the  property  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whde  they 
were  enjoving  all  the  means  of  refitment ;  the 
ofiair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  noticed  as  a  deed 
iranscending  all  which  the  Americans  had  seen 
or  suffered,  and  which  brought  their  sensibilities 


to  a  crisis,  and  their  forbearance  to  a  pause. 
Hospitality,  in  such  circumstances,  ceased  to 
be  a  duty ;  and  all  armed  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  were  ordered  immediately  to  quit  the 
American  harbours,  and  were  interdicted  en^ 
trance  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
That  a  high  tone  of  animation  should  have  been 
assumed  on  this  occasion  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, nor  that  interdiction  should  be  copsi- 
dered  necessary,  in  return  for  an  aggression  of 
such  violence.  The  right  of  searching  the 
ships  of  war  of  neutral  states,  though  formerly 
claimed  by  the  British  government,  bad  been 
tacitly  abandoned,  and  its  exercise  had  latterly 
made  no  p«urt  of  the  instructions  of  British 
officers.  With  respect  to  the  abstract  question 
of  such  a  right,  if  it  attached  to  Great  Britain, 
it  might  be  presumed  equally  to  belong  to  Ame* 
.  rica  ;  and  unless  right  was  to  be  regulated  by 
power,  this  reciprocity  was  indispensable.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  first  intelligence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  the  Chesapeake  in  England, 
considerable  surprise  and  regret  were  univer- 
sally expressed  ;  and  ministers  hesitated  hot  to 
declare  in  parliament,  their  readiness  to  make 
every  reparation,  for  whatever  might  appear,  on 
full  and  accurate  information,  an  unauthorised 
act  of  hostility.  In  pursuance  of  this  disposi- 
tion, Admiral  Berkeley  was,  not  long  after,  re- 
called from  the  American  station ;  and  in  a  pro- 
clamation issued  for  recalling  British  seamen,  it 
was  stated,  that  force  might,  if  necessary,  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  recovering  of  deserters  on  board 
the  merchant  vessels  of  neutrals,  but  that,  with 
respect  to  6liips  of  war,  a  requisition  only  should 
be  made  to  deliver  up  deserters ;  and  on  their 
refusal,  information  was  to  be  given  to  the  Bri- 
tish ministers  at  the  neutral  couVts,  or  to  the 
British  government  at  home.  By  this  proola^ 
mation,  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Berkeley  was 
tacitly  disavowed,  and  Mr.  Rose,  the  son  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  soon  after  dispatched 
on  a  special  mission  to  America,  with  overtures 
of  conciliation. 

Had  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
been  confined  to  the  question  of  impressing  sea* 
men  it  is  probable  that  an  accommodation  would 
have  taken  place;  but  it  involved  also  the 
rights  of  American  commerce.  Ever  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  America 
had  been  made  the  medium  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  colonies  of  France  and  the  mother 
country.  This  trade,  which  now  begui  to  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  war  in  disguise,  was 
eminently  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  when  it 
is  known,  that  in  one  year  forty -five  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar  were  introduced,  in  Ameri- 
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ettn  bottoms,  into  the  single  port  of  Amsterdam. 
To  terminate  this  connection  appeared  an  im^ 
portant  object  of  policy  with  Qreat  Britain  ;  but 
the  case  invoWed  questions  of  great  delieafy,  and 
demanded  deep  consideration.  The  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  war  witli  America  would  be 
to  cut  off  one  of  the  most  e^Ltensive  and  bene- 
ficial sources  of  British  commerce.  The  exports 
of  British  manufactures  to  that  country  were 
immense,  and  the  growing  population,  and  con- 
sequently increasing  consumption,  would  every 
year  enlarge  its  demand  upon  English  indus- 
try and  ingenuity.*  The  enterprise  of  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  merchants  was  perpetually  enlarging 
their  connections  with  distant  markets,  already 
opened  to  them,  or  discovering  others  stUi  more 
remote,  to  which  they  convey^^  the  merchandise 
of  Ghreat  Britain,  pouring  in  return  into  her 
lap,  both  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  the 
profits  of  the  voyage.  All  these  advantages 
would  not  merely  he  put  to  hazard,  but  in  many 
eases  absolutely  destroyed,  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  balance  of  property  also,  due  firom  America 
to  England,  amounted,  at  this  time,  to  at  least 
^ht  millions  sterling ;  and  the  mere  suspension 
of  the  payment  of  this  sum,  would  involve  incal- 


culable distresses.     The  calamity  to  which  the  BOOK  IK 
West  Jndia  Islands  themselTes  might  be  exposed,  ■    ■ 

from  a  measure  intended  chiefly  for  their  relief,  C"ap.^JV. 
was  also  an  important  consideration,  as  Ameri-  ^^jjTT^ 
can  hostility  would  certainly  inflict  on  these  ^^^ 
colonies  new  and  most  formidable  evils,  by  pre- 
cluding those  supplies  of  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  (iro- 
cured  from  any  other  quarter.  The  possible 
advantage  of  America,  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
timber  and  warlike  stores^  vrhen  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  were  likely  to  be  shut  against  us,  and 
even  as  a  granary  to  Great  Britain  herself,  was 
not  to  be  overlo(dced.  Considerations  of  this  / 
nature  mnst,  undoubtedly,  haye  weighed  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  hostUe  mea^ 
Bures  against  America ;  and  his  immediate  sue* 
cessors  in  oflice  were  influenced  by  similar  rea* 
sonings;  even  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  for  blockading  the  British  Islands,  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  break  ofi^  this  circuit- 
ous connection  between  France  and  her  colonies, 
and  thus  expose  England  to  the  perils  of  a 
rupture  with  America:  but,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  ld07,  an  order  of  council  was  issued, 
which  prevented  neutral  vessek  from  trading 


•  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


RETURN  of  the  average  Imports  of  America,   lor  the 

three  yean  1802,  1803,  1804.  - 

CFrtm  a  Report  made  to  Congress  in  180d.> 

iMPORTg  from  the  DominioDB  of  Great  Britein,  8,095,000 

from  HoOandf  Fnine,  Spun,  and  Italy* ...  5,731fOQO 

from  Northern  Powen»  Pmnta,  Germanj,  1  •  ^xc  aaa 

and  Portiigal,  /  1,845,000 

from  China,  and  other  NatiTO   Powers   of  1  ^  ^^  ^^ 

fion^  other  Countriet, 188,000 

Total  amount  of  Imports— £l6,950,000 


Of  the  annexed  Ibiports,  Manufactured  Ctooda 
of  Cotton,  Wool,  SUk,  Leather,  Glaas,  Iron,  Paper, 
&c.  constitute  about  .f  9,000,000,  and  come  fr>om  the  {iA- 
lowing  countries : — 

The  Dominions  of  Great  nritain, 6,845,000 

Russia, S80,000 

Cermanf,  Sweden,  and  Denmaik, 550,000 

Holland,  «55,000 

Fiance, •••....••.•• •  ...• „,  ..^,  275  qqo 

Snain,  Portagal,  and  Ital/, .,. ..*....7  ...^  870,'ooo 

China, 525,000 

£9,000,000 


ExpoBTB  from  America,  on  an  ayemge  of  the  same  yeara^ 

( CoOeded  from  ih€  same  mttharity,) 

£. 

Eiporfeed  in  domestic  pnduee, 9,000,000 

in  fiveign  produce  re-exported, 6,400,000 


Total  I 


Amcticsn  Imfiorta  from  Gnat 
codes, 

Exports  to  them,  «... 


«Bt  of  £xport8^£l5,400,OOe 
and  her  Depend- 1 


^J    8,095,000 
.  .  .     5,800,000 


Leaving  a  bahmee  in  our  fimmr  of  £Stjfm/XM 


The  Exports  of  America  are  distrihuted  in  the  followrag 
manner  :-^ 


To  theDominionf  of  Great  Britain, « 5,900,000 

Viz.  In  Europe,  ..^ £j,5S5,000 

Arfa,  ^ «.        89,000 

The  West  Indies •..• 1,458,000 

North  America, ^ 188,000 

To  the  Dominions  of  all  the  other  Powers, 10,200,000 


£15,400,000 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  yalue  of  the  importations  fit>m  the  domhiions  of  Great  Britain,  are  equal  to  that  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  their  colonies  together ;  and  notwithstanding  European  manufactured  articles  are  admitted- fiM>m 
all  countries  at  ^e  same  rate  of  duties,  and  although  the  halance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  America  with  the  continent, 
and  against  her  with  Great  Britam,  yet,  that  in  tiie  years  referred  to  in  these  returns,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  trade  in  general,  France  did  not  furnish  one  twenty -fourth  part,  and  all  Eiuvpe  collec- 
lively  not  one  foortii  part,  of  the  amouot  imported  from  this  coimtiy. 
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BOOKCV.  from  wy'port  in  the  possession^  or  under  the 
■  ■■'■■  *  oontroul.pf  4heenei^y.  By  this  edict,  the  neutral 
C^AP.  ly.  tradey^iirect  from  neutral  nations  to  the  enemy's 
*-  -  '  ports,  received  no  molestation,  though  the  neu- 
tral trade  from  one  port  of  the  eneipy  to  another 
Vfas  prohibited.  Although  this  order  in  council 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  in  America, 
after  the  promulgation  of  Bonaparte's  decree, 
vet  it  was  received  with  the  most  animated 
indignation.  It  was  alleged  that,  as  the  Bri« 
tish  government  wa»  at  wa,r  with  nearly  every 
nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  itfediterraneaa  Seas,^ 
American  vessels  were  now  required  to  sacrifice 
their  cargoes,  in  the  first  port  they  touched  at» 
or  to ,  return  home  without  going  to  any  other 
market ;  and  that,  under  this  new  law  of  the 
ocean,  the  American  trade  must  be  sw^t  away 
by  seiiure  and  confiscation.*  But  if  tlie  mea* 
aures  adopted  by  the  late  ministry  called 
down  the  animadversions  of  the  American 
government,  the  system  of  vigorous  retaliation 
against  France,  and  of  consequent  pressure 
upon  the  trade  of  neutrals,  determined  upon  by 
the  new  ministry,  was  still  less  favourable  to  the 
hope  of  speedy  accommodation.  On  the  11th  of 
November,  1B07,  additional  orders  in  council 
were  issued  by  the  court  of  St.  James's,  by 
which  every  port  of  every  country  from  which 
Great  Britain  was  excluded,  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  All  trade  in  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  these  countries  was  pro- 
nounced illegal,  and  the  vessels  employed  in 
such  trade  were  liable  to  seizure.  Ihe  docu- 
m^ts    granted  by   French    agents  in  neutral 

e)rts,  certifying  that  the  cargoes  were  not  of 
ritish  produce  or  manufacture,  were  no  longer 
to  be  allowed,  and  all  neutral  vessels  in  posses- 
sion of  them  were  to  be  seized  wherever  met 
with.  Thus  was  the  trade  along  the  coasts  of 
France  and  of  her  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  com- 
pletely prohibited  ;  and  though  the  Americans 
might  still  freely  trade  with  the  enemy's  colonies, 
for  articles  ot  their  own  consumption,  the 
double  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  inter- 
course by  them  between  France  and  her  colonies, 
of  calling  at  a  British  port  and  paying  a  British 
duty.  The  object  of  these  restrictions  was,  to 
burthen    the  enemy's    produce    with    charges 


which  would  make  it  cost  more  than  the  same 
commodities  imported  into  the  continent  by 
Great  Britain,  and  thereby  to  afford  relief  to  the 
West  India  merchants  and  planters. 

What  effect  these  edicts  would  produce  in 
America,  became  immediately  an  mteresting 
subject  of  consideration ;  and  in  the  high  wrought 
resentment  of  that  coun£ry  against  Englan4y 
owing  to  the  difficulties  she  had  already  thrown 
in  the  way  of  her  commerce,,  and  the  recent 
indignity  offered  to  her  flag,  it  was  imagined 
that  the  government  would  immediately  ciecide 
on  open  hostility.  The  republicans,  however, 
well  aware  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  war, 
determined  on  a  middle  course  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  losses  and  hostilities  which  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  measures  respectively 
adopted  by  England  and  France,,  congress,  on 
the  32d  of  December,  resolved  to  lay  a  strict 
embargo  on  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  act,  their  own  vessels  were  prohibited 
from  departing  from  any  of  their  ports ;  and 
ships  from  all  other  nations  were  commanded 
to  quit  the  American  harbours,  with  or  without 
cargoes,  as  soon  as  the  act  was  notified  to 
them.  With  respect  to  the  effects  flowing 
from  the  embargo  law  towards  England  and 
France,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  both  of 
them  must  suffer  heavy  loss  and  extreme 
inconvenience ;  yet,  as  the  former  carried  on  a 
much  more  extensive  commercial  connection 
with  America  than  the  latter,  the  pressure  upon 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  severe.  The  first  impression  made 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  embargo  in  this 
country,  was  a  general  feeling  of  alarm  among 
commercial  men  ;.  and  the  merchants  of  Liver^ 

1>ool,  aware  that  this  act  of  congress  proceeded 
rom  our  orders  in  council,  petitioned  for  their 
speedy  removal ;  but  parliament  did  not  think 
proper  to  comply  with  their  requests.f 

Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  all  restrictions 
upon  commerce  would,  from  the  situation  and 
pursuits  of  England,  fall  upon  this  country  with 
a  much  heavier  pressure  than  upon  France,  felt 
no  disposition  to  relax  in  this  new  species  of 
warfare ;  and  accoi'dingly,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, a  decree  was  issued  from  Milan,  enacting 


*  This  was  a  miscoHCeption  of  the  Order  in  Couneil  of  the  7tb  of  January ;  American  vesseb  might  still  proceed  from 
•ne  enemy's  port  to  anodier,  provided  they  had  not  come  to  entry  or  broken  balk.§---And  Lord  Howick,  in  an  official 
note,  dated  the  17th  of  March,  1807,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Hist,  the  Danish  minister,  says,  **  It  is  not  our  izitention 
that  our  orders  should  affect  the  general  trade  of  neutrals ;  but  only  prevent  the  coasting  trade  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  from  hemg  carried  on  by  neutrals,  as  that  species  of  trade  is  such  as  properly  belongs  to  France  herself, 
and  to  which  neutrals  are  to  be  considered  as  lending  themselves  unfairly." 

f  The  average  trade  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  from  the  year  1797  to  1807,  amounted  to  ^10,000,000  annually  ;  aad 
in  the  year  1807,  the  amount  of  the  trade  with  America  exceeded  half  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade  of  that  port.|J 

§  Ezplanatian  ^Tcn  by  the  King*!  Adrocate. 
II  GsDcad  GasooifDe't  Speech  m  die  Howe  of  Canunons  on  the  Oiden  in  Council*  Msicfa  3d.  1808. 
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M  that  all  vessels  ivhich^  after  haying  touched  at* 
England,  from  any  nation  whatever,  shall  enter, 
the  ports  of  France,  shall  be  seized  and  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  their  cargoes,  widiout  exception 
or  distinction  of  commodities  or  merchandise." 
This  interdict  was,  on  the  L9th  of  the  following 
month,  followed  by  a  rejoinder  to  the  orders  in 
council  of  the  11th   of  November,    by    which 


it  was  declared,  that  every  .neutral  iffaioh  sub-  BOOKIVii 
mitted  to  be  searched  by  an  EngUsh  ship,  orpaid  ■■  ■  ' 

any  duty  whatsoever  to  the  English  government,  p^^'J^* 
should  be  considered  as  thereby  denationializedf  ^"^[^iC^ 
and  having  forfeited  the  protection  of  its   own      towi 
government,  should  in  consequence    be  liable' 
to  seizure  as  a  lawful  prize  by  French  ships ; 
of  war.^     Neutral,  powers   were    thus   placed^ 


ANTI-COMMERCIAL  DECREES  and  ORDERS  w  COUNCIL* 


FRENCH. 

Berlin    Decree. 

**  Ffwn  (mr  Imperial  Camp  at  BcrUn^  Ncv.  iltt,  1806. 

**  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French',  and  King  of  Italy. 

**  Whereas,  1.  That  Eneland.  has  ceased  to  observe  the  law  of 
Bationst  TCO^gniaed  by  all  dvilued  8tate6.«-S.  That  «he  ooosiden  every 
individual  as  an  enemy  who  belonn  to  an  hostile  state,  and  oonse- 
oMiitlr  makasv  prisoners,  not  merely  the.  crews  of  ships  of  war,  but 
also  tne  ciewb  of  merchant  vessels^  and  even  the  members  of  com- 
mercial fiwtories,  and  penons- connected  with  commerce,  where  era- 
ployed  in  their  mercantde  affidrs. — 3.  That  she  extends  the  rights  of 
conquest  to  the  cargo  and  oommodities,  and  to  the  property  m  indi- 
vidoils ;  which  riofat  of  conquest,  however,  ought  only  to  be  applica- 
ble to  that  which  bdonei  to  the  hostile  state.-^^.  That  she  extends 
bar  fight  of  blockade  to  piaoes  not  fortified,  and  to  commerdal  porta, 
in  bays,  and  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers ;  which  blockade,  acoord- 
xnff  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  is  applicable 
only  to  fortified  places.    That  she  considen  a  place  in  a  state  of 
blockade  befoce  which  she  has  not  even  a  sin^e  ship  of  war,  although 
a  nlace  can  only  be  considered  as  blockaded  when  it  is  so  dxcumsciUi- 
ea  in  its  communication  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  it  without- 
visible  danger.    That  she  even  declares  phu^es  in  a  state  of  blockade 
which,  witih  their  whole  united  strength,  she  would  be  unaUe  efibc- 
tnallv  to  blockade ;  for  instance,  who^  coasts  and  whole  kingdoms.— 
5.  That  this  monstrous  abuse  of  the  r^t  of  blockade  has  no  other 
object  but  to  impede  the  communicBtion  between,  nations,  and  to 
swgrandize  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Englanri  by  the  ruins  of 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  continent— 6.  Tliat  as  this  is  the 
object  of  England,  all  those  who  carry  on  traffic  in  EngUsh  oommo- 
diueaupon  the  continent,  by  doing  so,  second  her  views  and  render 
themselves  her  accomplices.— 7.  That  this  conduct  of  Engbmd,  which 
b  altoigether  worthy  of  the  age  of  baitiatism,  has  become  advanta* 
I^Qs  to  that  power  to  the  prejudice  of  every  other.— 8.  That  it  is  a  ■ 
nsfat  confenea  by  nature  to  oppose  to  an  enemy  the  weapons  he  em- 
ploys against  you,  and  to  fight  against  him  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  he  attacks,  and  that  this  principle  is  recognized  by  all  ideas  of 
justice  and  by  all  liberal  sentiments,  the  result  of  that  dvilization  by . 
which  societies  are  distinguished. 

'*  We  therefore  determine  to  employ  a^nst  England  those 
principles  which  she  has  adopted  in  her  mariume  code.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  fixed  fundamemal 
laws  of  the  empire,  so  long  as  England  refuses  to  acknowledge  one 
nnd  the  same  law  as  applicable  both  to  sea  and  land,  dll^he  ceases  to 
consider  private  property,  be  it  wliat  it  may,  a  good  pnze-^till  she 
ceases  to  extend  to  the  persons  of  individuals  who  are  not  engaged  in 
military  o])entions  the  principles  by  which  she  at  present  treats  them 
as  prisoners  of  war— and  until  she  shall  applv  the  rights  of  blockade  only 
to  tliosc  places  which  she  has  a  force  fully  aaemiaie  to  cut  off  finom  com- 
munication.   We  have  therefore  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows  :— 

Article  I.  '*  The  British  isUmds  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  ot 
bkjdnde. 

II.  **  All  commerce  and  all  correspondence  with  the  British  isles 
are  prohibited. 

III.  **  The  letters  or  packets  whidi  are  addressed  to  England,  or 
to  Englishmen,  or  which  are  written  in  the  English  language,  shall' 
not  be  forwarded  by  the  posts,  and  shall  be  taken  awayii 

IV.  **  Every  individual  who  is  an  English  subject,  of  whatever 
condition  he  be,  who  is  found  in  the  conntnes  occupied  by  ouf  troops 
or  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoner  of  war. 

V.  **  Every  magazine,  eve^  commodity,  every  aitide  of  oro- 
perty,  of  whatever  sort,  which  belongs  to  an  English  subject,  snsJl 
be  declared  good  prize. 

VI.  <«  The  trade  in  English  commodities  is  prohibited,  and  every 
artide  which  belongs  toEnriand,  or  is  the  produce  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  colonies,  is  declared  good  prize. 

Vn.  '^  The  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  of  the  articles, 
pmpcrty,  and  goods,  dedared  good  prise  by  •  the  pnoedtog  aitide, 

will 
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Order  in  Council. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  January  7th,  1807;  Present, 
'the  King's  most  ercellent  Miyesty,  in  CounclL 
**  Whereas  the  French  government  has  issued  certain  orders* 
whidi,  in  violation  of  the  tisages  of  war,  purport  to  prdiibit  the 
commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  with  his  nudesty's  dominions,  and 
also  to  prevent  such  nations  from  trading  with  any  other  country,  in 
any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  mige^'s' 
dominions:  and  whereas  the  said  government  has  also  taken  upon 
itself  to  dedare  all  his  m^esty**  dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of' 
blockade,  at  a  time  when  the  fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are  them- 
sdves  confined  within  thdr  own  ports  by  the  superior  valour  and  dis* 
dpiine  of  the  British  navy :  and  whereas  sudn  attempts  on  the  part 
oi  the  enemy  would  give  to  his  migesty  an  unouestionable  rig^  of 
retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his  miuesty  in  enforcing  the  same  pro- 
hibition of  all  commerce  with  France,  which  that  power  vainly  hopes 
to  effect  agninst  the  commerce  of  his  migesty *s  subjects  ;  a  prohibi-. 
tion  which  me  simeriority  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  might  enable 
him  to  support,  by  actually  investmff  tlie  ports  and  coasts  of  the 
enemy  witli  numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so  as   to  make  th« 
entrance  or  approach  thereto  manifestly  dangerous ;  and  whereas  his 
migesty,  though  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  his  eannies,  by 
proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not  ennged  in 
the  war,  and  carrying  on  their  accustomed' trade,  yet  feels  nimsdf 
bound,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  Just  defence  of  the  rignts  and  interests 
of  his  people,  not  to  sufier  such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy, 
without  taking  some  steps  on  his  part  to  restram  this  violence,  and  to. 
retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  iiyustice ;  his  migesty  is  there- 
upon pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  ooundl,  to  order,  and' 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no  vessd  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from  one' 
jMrt  to  another,  both  whidi  ports  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their  controul,  as 
that  British  vessds  may  not  freely  trade  thereat :  and  the  commanders 
of  his  m^esty's  ships  of  war  and  privateers  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  warn  every  neutral  vessd  coming- from  any  such  port» 
and  destined  to  another  such  port,  to -discontinue  her  voyi^  and  not 
to  proceed  to  any  such  port ;  and  any  vessd  aiWr  being  so  warned,  or. 
any  vessd  coming  fVom  any  such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall 
have  been  afforded  for  recdving  information  of  this  his  migesty'a 
order,  which  shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another  such  port,  sliall  be, 
captured  and  brou^t  in,  ana,  to^[ether  with  her  carjgo,  shall  be  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize  :  and  his  majesty's  prindpal  secretaries  of 
state,  the  lords  oommisnoners  of  the  admirdty,  and  the  judges  <^ 
the  hi^  court  of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice -admiralty,  are  to 
take  me  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  tliem  shall  respectivdy 
appertain* 

(Signed)  ^  <•  WM.  FAWKENER.*' 

Order  in  CotmciL. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  November  Iltb,  1807T 
Present,  the  Kill's  most  excellent  Majesty,  in  Coundl. 
"  Whereas  certain  orders,  establishing  an  unprecedented  system 
of  warfare  against  this  kingdom,  and  aimra  especially  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  commerce  and  resources,  were  some  time  since  issued  by 
the  government  of  Frsnce,  by  which  *  the  British  Islands  were  de- 
dar«i  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,'  thereby  subjecting  to  capture  and 
condemnation  all  vessds,  with  thdr  cargoes,  which  should  continue 
to  trade  with  his  majesty's  dominions : — And  whereas,  by  the  same 
orders,  •  all  tradinff  in  English  merchandise  is  prohibited ;  and  every 
artide  of  merchandise  bdonging  to  England,  or  coming  from  her 
colonies,  or  of  her  manufacture,  is  dcdared  lawful  pnze :' — And 
whereas  the  nations  in  alliance  with  France,  and  under  her  controul, 
were  required  to  give,  and  have  ^ven,  and  do  give,  effect  to  such 
orders :— And  whereas  his  m^estys  order  of  the  7th  of  January  last 
has  not  answered  the  desired  purpose,  dther  of  compelling  the  enemy 
to  recall  those  oideit,  oc  of  isdudng  neutral  nations  to  interpose  with* 
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BOOK  IV.  between  confiscation  and  confiscation.  If  they 
proceeded  to  a  French  port,  without  first 
paying  a  duty  upon  their  cargoes  in  England^ 
they  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  British 
cruisers ;  and  if  they  came  to  England  and . 
paid  the  duty,  they  liien  became  subject  to 
confiscation  in  the  ports  of  the  enemy.  The 
case  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  ;  and  in  this 
country,  where  war  had  not  obliterated  all  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  and  where  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility had  not  entirely  silenced  the  voice  of  dis- 
cretion^ the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the  orders 


in    council  underwent  a  serere  scrutiny,  and 
called  forth  the  most  animated  discussions. 

By  the  advocates  for  these  interdicts  it  was, 
urged,  that  previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
British  orders  in  council,  France  enjoyed,  by  the 
assistance  of  neutrals,  as  many  advantages  of 
trade  as  were  possessed  by  England  with  her. 
triumphant  navy.  That  navy,  indeed,  asfar-aS' 
trade  was  concerned,  was  neutralized  and  render- 
ed useless,  by  neutral  ships  carrj^g  to  France, 
Spain,  and  uoUand,  the  produce  of  their  colo- 
nies, and  all  that  it  was  important  for  them  i» 
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CBerUn  Decree  corUimied,) 

wffl  b«  employed  to  indemmfy  the  merchants  for  the  losses  which 
tfae^  sufier  hy  the  capture  of  trading  vessels  seised  hy  the  English 
cruisers. 

VIII.  **  No  ship  which  comes  direct  from  England,  or  the  Eng^ 
eblonies,  or  ha^.  been  theie  after  the  publicatioa  at  the  present  de- 
cree, shall  be  admitted  into  any  harbour. 

IX.  **  Every  ship  which  trades  with  a  false  declaration,  in  oon- 
travention  of  the  above  pnnciples,  shall  be  seized,  and  the  ship  and 
caigo  confiscated  as  if  they  were  Eng^lish  property. 

X.  **  Our  prize  court  at  Paris  is  invested  with  power  definitively' 
to  settle.  aU  diq[>utes  which  may^  arise  in  our  empire*  or  in  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  armies,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
oresent  decree.  Moreover,  our  prize  court  at  Milan  is  invested  with 
ran  power  finally  to  decide  all  disputes  which  may  arise  within  the 
dominions  of  our  kingdom  of  Italy. 

XI.  **'  The  present  decree  snail  be  communicated  to  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  of  Naples,  of  Holland,  and  Etruria,  and  our  other  allies* 
l^ose  subjects,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  been  the  victims  of  the  ii^us- 
tice  and  barbarity  of  the  English  maritime  code. 

XII.  **  Our  ministers  of  foreign  afiairs,  of  war,  of  marine,  of 
finance,  of  police,  and  our  post-masters  general,  each  of  them,  in  as 
6ur  as  oonccms  his  department,  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 

UCCTM. 

(Signed)  »    "NAPOLEON." 


SoJbMqtiait  to  the  publication  of  the  above  interdict,  and  in  aid 
of  Its  provisions,  it  was  decreed,  "  That  all  neutral  vessels  coming  into 
•ny  port  m  Prance,  or  her  dcjpendencies,  should  bring  with  them  a 
*  certificaie  of  origin ;'  being  a  dedaiation,  under  the  hand  of  the 
French  Consul  at  theplaoe  of  shipment,  that  the  cargo  was  not  of 
British  produce  or  mamifactnrt ;  and  that  aU  vessels  met  at  sea  with- 
>tttt  such  certificate  should  beliable  to  capture." 

Milan  Decree — First. 

••  Milan,  November  93d,*  1807* 

^  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  Frenob,  King  of  Italy,  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Coofederatioo  of  the  Rhine. 
"  Upon  the  report  of  our  minister  of  the  finances,  we  have 
decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows  :— 

I.  **  An  vessels  whidi,  after  having  touched  at  Enghmd, 
tnm  any  motive  whatever,  shall  eiiter  the  ports  of  Frsnce,  shall  be 
seized  and  confiscated,  as  wdl  as  their  cargoes,  without  exception 
or  distinction  of  commodities  or  merchandise. 

II.  **  The  captains  of  vessels  who  shall  enter  the  ports  of 
France,  shall,  on  the  da^  of  their  arrival,  psoceed  to  the  office  of 
the  imperial  customs,  and  there  make  a  declaration  of  the  place 
from  which  they  sailed,  of  the  ports  thry  have  put  into,  and  ex- 


intenogate  the  sailors  separately,  in  the  presence  of  two  overseers. 
If  it  results  from  this  examination  that  the  vessel  has  touched  at  Eng. 
land,  independent  of  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  said  ship 
and  cargo,  Uie  captam,  as  well  as  those  sailorB,  who,  upon  examina- 
tions, shaU  have  made  a  false  dedantion,  shaU  be  deemed  prisoners, 
SiBd  shall  oot  be  set  at  lihertjf  until  taring  paid  the  nun  of  6o,oou 

fianks^ 


ENGLISH. 

f  Order  in  Council  continued.) 

effect,  to  obtain  their  revocation ;  but,  on  the  contranr,  the  nme 
have  been  recentlv  enforced  with  increased  vijgour :— Ana  whereas  hi* . 
miyesty,  under  tnese  drcumstanoes,  finds  himself  compelled  to  take 
further  measures  for  asserting  and  vindicating  his  just  rights,  and  for 
supporting  that  maritime  power  which  the  exertions  and  die  valour 
of  his  people  have,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him 
to  estaUish  and  maintain  ;  and  the  mamtenanos  of  which  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  majesty^s  dominions,  than 
it  is  to  the  protection  of  such  states  as  still  retain  their  independence, 
and  to  the  general  intevooarse  and  happiness  of  mankind :— His 
migestv  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  anid  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  the  ports  and 
places  of  France  and  her  alltes,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war  with 
nis  maiesty,  and.  all  other  ports  or  places  in  Europe,  fiom  whidi, 
although  not  at  war  with  his  nugesty,  the  British  fiag  is  excluded,  and 
all  ports  or  places  in  the  oolonies  belonging  to  his  migesty^s  enemies, 
shall  from  nenceforth  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  in  point  of 
trade  and  navigation,  with  the  exc^ons  herein  after  mentioned,  as 
if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by  his  miuesty^s  naval  forces,  in 
the  most  strict  and  rieoious  manner :  and  it  u  nereby  further  ordered 
and  declared,  that  all  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the  produte  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  diall  be  deemed  and 
considered  to  be  unlawful ;  and  that  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to 
the  said  countries  or  colonies,  together  with  all  goods  and  merchant 
dise  on  board,  and  all  articles  ofthe  produce  or  manufacture  of  ihe 
said  countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  captured  and  condemned  as  prize 
to  the  captors.— But  although  his  mi^^sty  would  be  f^^  justified,  by 
the  circumstances  and  considerations  above  recited,  m  establishing 
such  system  of  restrictions,  with  respect  to  all  the  eountries  and  colo« 
nies  of  his  enemies,  without  exception  or  qualification  ;  yet  hia 
migesty  being  nevertheless  desirous  not  to  subtject  neutrals  to  any 
neater  inconvenience  than  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  carrying 
mto  effbct  his  majesty's  just  determination  to  counteract  the  ^-^ — 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies  themselves  r* 
quences  of  theur  own  violence  and  injustice ;  and  being  yet 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  (consistently  with  that  obj< 
allow  to  neutflds  tine  opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves 
nial  produce  for  their  own  consumption  and  supply ;  i 
leave  open,  for  the  present,  audi  trade  with  his  majesty^s  en 
shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the  ports  of  his  miyesty^s  ^^ 
or  of  his  aDies,  in  the  manner  heremafter  mentioned :— > 

**  His  migesty  is  therefore  pleased  further  to  order,  ^ 
hereby  ordered,  that  nothing  herem  oootaintd  shall  extend  to 
to  capture  or  condemnation  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any 
belonging  to  any  country  not  deoaied  by  this  order  to  be  i  ' ' 
the  restrictions  mddent  to  a  state  of  blockade,  which  shall 
ed  out  with  such  caqspftom  some  port  or  jJace  of  the  country  to 
she  belongs,  either  m  Europe  or  America,  or  from  some  free 
his  majesty's  cokmies,  under  circunutances  in  which  such  tn 
such  fMe  port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port  or  jdace  in  the 
of  bi«mi^|esty*s  enemies,  or  from  those  oolotties  direct  to  the  ooaD' 
.  ID  whidi  such  vessel  belongs,  or  to  some  free  portin  hismajeatu: 
oolonies,  in  such  cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it  may  be  unla' 
to  impozt  into  such  free  port; — nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  oC 
vessel,  bebnsing  to  any  country  not  at  war  with  his  mi^esty,  wl^ 
shall  have  deand  out  from  some  port  or  place  in  this  Idngdonm-- 
fiom  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  under  such  regulations  as  his  ma'  ^ 

think  fit  to  prescribe,  or  firom  any  port  belonging  to  his'., 
allies,  and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the  port  specified  _ 
deanmce  s— nor  to  any  nsacit  or  the  cargo  of  any  veM^y  bel^^^i 
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obtain  from  distant  regions.*  This  had  long 
Ibeen  the  case,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  grave 
deliberation,  whether  we  ought  not,  eren  before 
ibe  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree, 'to  hare 
resorted  to  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756 — which 
declared,  that  a  neutral  had  no  right  to  carry  on, 
tn>  time  of  war,  a  trade  prohibited  to  him  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  well  known  that  French 
houses  were  established  in  America,  to  facilitate 
ihgi  trade  with  her  colonies^  and  it  was  from  these 


houses  that  the  late  groundless  outcry  against  BOOK  IT 
Great  Britain  proceeded  :     It  was  also  ascer- 
tuned  that  the  import  trade  of  America  amount-  r°^'^^ 
ed  annually  to  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of      igijaT^ 
dollars,    seren  millions  of  which  were  gained 
by  France.f    As  to  the  justice  of  our  orders  in 
council,  America,  as  a  neutral,  must  be  well 
aware   that  they  were  merely  retaliatory,  pro- 
▼deed  by  the  decrees  of  the  enemy,  and  carrying 
within  them  their  own  justification.^    Now  that 
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(Milam  Decree  continued.) 

^tuikMf  u  a  personal  penaliT  in  the  canCain,  and  500  ftanki  toft 
etch  of  the  failoiB  to  arrested,  over  and  above  the  pains  incurred  by 
^ose  who  falsify  their  paper*  and  log-books. 

III.  **  If  advice  or  iaformation  communicated  to  the  direc- 
tors of  our.  customs  jrive  rise  to  any  suspidons  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  povisionally  warehoused  until  it  is  ascer- 
Udned  and  decided  that  they  do  not  come  from  Enghmd  or  ber 
colonies. 

IV.  '*  Our  commissaries  for  commercial  relations,  who  de- 
liver certificates  of  orifpn  for  merchandise  laden  in  the  ports  of 
thdr  reaidenoe  destined  for  that  of  France,  shall  not  confine  them* 
selves  to  an  atttsUtion  that  the  merchandise  or  commodities  do  not 
come  from  England,  or  her  colonies,  or  commerce ;  they  shall  indicate 
the  place  of  origin,  the  docmnents  which  have  been  laid  before  them 
in  support  of  the  declaration  which  has  been  made  to  thaan,  and  the 
name  of  the  ship  on  board  of  which  they  have  been  primarily  tians- 
ported  from  the  place  of  origia  into  that  of  their  residence. 

(Signed)  **  NAPOLEON." 

MilaM  DBcan^^-SECONDk 

**  MUan^  December  17<^  1807. 
V  Napolsoit,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Frk 
^  tector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
«<  Observing  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government, 
on  the  11th  of  November  last,  by  which  vcsseb  bdooging  to  neutral, 
fiiendly,  or  even  powsrs  the  allies  of  Enghmd,  an  made  liable,  not 
only  m  be  seirched  by  English  cruisers,  out  to  be  compiiIsorilv.de- 
talned  in  England,  and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on  t|iem  of  so  much  ner 
cent  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  British  ^^iskiture— Ob- 
serving that  by  mese  acts  the  British  jgovemment  denationalizes  ships 
<^  every  nation  in  Europe^  that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  govern- 
ment to  detitet  froth  its  own  independence  and  rights^  all  the  sove- 
xdgns  of  Europe  having  in  trust  the  sovereigntieB  and  independence 
of  the  flag ;  and  if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness,  and  which^  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  would  be  an  indelible  a'aia»  suchatyianay 
were  aUowcd  to  be  established  into  principles,  and  consecrated  by 
usage,  the  English  would  avail  themsdves  <n  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right* 
as  tney  have  availed  themselves  of  the  tolerance  of  governments  to 
establish  the  infamous  principle,  that  the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not 
cover  goods,  and  to  f^ve  to  their  lisht  of  blockade  an  arbitrary 
extension,  and  which  infringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state ; 
we   have  decreed  and  do  decree  as   follows  <^^ 

I.  **  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  that 
shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  bv  an  English  ship,  orto  a 
voyage  to  England,  or  that  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the 
JEngiish  government,  is  thereby,  and  for  that  abne,  declared  to  be 
denationauzed,  to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  its  king,  and  to 
have  become  English  property. 

II.  «•  Whether  the  ships  thtbi  denatidnaiized  by  the  arbi- 
ticry  measures  of  the  English  covemment,  enter  into  our  ports,  or 
those  of  our  allies,  or  whether  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of 
war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they  are  declared  to  be  good  and  lawful 
prizes. 

III.  *'  The  British  ishmds  are  dedared  to  be  in  a  stite  of 
blockade,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Every  Bhq;»,  of  whatever  nation',  or 
whatsoever  the  nature  ot  its  cargo  so  may  be,  that  sails  from  the 
'^lU  of  Eo|^d,  or  these  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  cdun- 

tries 


ENGLISH. 

(Ordtr  in  Cmtncil  eonthmed.) 

to  any  country  not  at  war  with  Ms  miyesty,  Which  shall  be  oomiDf 
from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe  which  is  declared  by  this  order  to  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of  blockade,  destined  to 
some  poet  or  place  in  Europe  bekmging  to  Ids  majesty,  ahd  whidi 
shall  be  on  her  voyage  direct  thereto :  but  these  exoeptioos  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  exemptbg  from  capture  or  confiscation  any  vessel  or 
goods  whidi  shall  be  liable  thereto  in  respect  of  having  entered  or  de- 
parted from  any  port  or  place  actually  blockaded  by  •  his  majesty's 
souadrons  or  bhips  of  war,  or  for  beine  enemies*  property,  or  ror  any 
other  cause  than  the  contmVentbn  of  mis  present  oroiEr. 

**  And  the  oommanden  of  his  migesty's  shins  ot  war  and  pnva* 
teers,  and  other  vessels  acting  under  his  mi^esty  s  commission,  shaD 
be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  warn  every  vessel  which  shall  have 
commenced  her  voyage  prior  to  any  notice  or  this  order,  and  shall  be 
d<islined  to  any  port  of  France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any  other 
country  at  war  with  his  nuuesty,  or  to  any  port  or  place  from  whidi 
the  Bntish  Bag  as  aforesaid  is  excluded,  or  to  any  ctdony  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  which  shall  not  have  cleared  out  as  is 
herein  before  allowed,  to  disoontinne  her  voyage,  and  to  psooeed  to 
some  port  or  phice  in  this  kingdom,  or  to  Gibraltar  or  Malta;  and 
any  vessel  whioi,  after  having  been  so  warned,  or  after  a  reasooiahle 
time  shall  have  been  afforded  tor  the  arrival  of  information  of  this  his 
maiiesty^s  order  at  any  port  or  pUce  from  which  she  safled,  or  which, 
after  liaving  noticeor  this  order,  shall  be  found  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  voyage  contrary  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  this  mer,  shall  be 
captured,  and,  together  with  her  cargo,  condemned  as  iawftil  prize  to 
the  captors. — 

<*  And  whereas  countries,  not  etamed  in  the  war,  have  ae- 
ouiesccd  in  the  orders  of  France,  prohibiting  all  trade  in  any  articles 
we  produce  or  manufacture  of  his  ^ii^esty's  dominions ;  and  the 
merchants  of  those  countries  have  given  countenance  and  effect  to 
those  prohibitions,  by  accepting  from  persons  styling  themselves  com- 
mercial agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at  neatzal  ports,  certain  docu- , 
ments,  termed  *  Certificates  of  Origin,*  being  certificates  obtained  at 
the  ports  of  shipment,  declaring  that  the  artides  of  the  cargo  are  not 
of  tne  produce  or  manufacture  of  his  miuesty*s  dominions ;  or  to  thsl; 
effect  :*-And  whereas  this  expedient  has  been  directed  by  France,  and 
submitted  to  by  such  merchants,  as  part  of  the  new  svstem  of  warfare 
directed  against  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  as  toe  most  effectual 
instrumfct  of  accomplishing  the  same,  and  it  is  therefbre  essentially 
necesiarv  to  resist  it :— His  mi^esty  is  therefbre  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  coancil,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered. 
That  if  any  vessel,  after  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  idForded  for 
receiving  nodce  of  this  his  minesty*s  order  at  the  port  or  place  from 
which  such  vessel  shall  have  cleared  out,  shall  be  found  carrying  any  ' 
such  certificate  or  document  as  aforesaid,  or  any  document  teEatihg 
to  or  authenticating  the  same,  such  vessel  shall  be  at^d^  lawful 
prize  to  the  captor,  together  with  the  goods  hden  therem,  belong- 
mg  to  tlie  person  or  persons  by  whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  any  sudi 
document  was  put  on  boarcL-^And  the  right  honourable  the  lords 
oohumssioners  of  his  mi^esty^s  treasury,  nis  miuestv's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  die  knrds  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  hu^  court  of  admiralty  and  courts  of  vice-admi-  . 
ralty,  are  to  take  die  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  them  shaU 
respectively  appertaja, 

(Signed)  "  WM.  FAWKENER." 


Two  other  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  on  the  11th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1807»  by  the  former  of  which  the  future  sale  and  transfer  of  ene-< 

mios'.. 


*  War  in  Disgwift  f  Bod  BathuzsU  $  Loid  Hawkcibury, 
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HISTORY  QF  THE  WABS 


BOOK«  IV  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had  established  the  influence 
«  r  ,  >  of  France  on  the  continent,  the  prohibition  <^ 
CitAf>.  IV.  British  trade  ivould  be  universally  enforced ;  and 
^■^^^^^^  unless  some  principles  of  retaliation  were  adopt* 
IMS-  ed  on  our  part^  JSngland  would  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  France 
might  be  disposed  to  dictate;  but  if,  by  our 
retaliation,  France  should  be  deprived  of  many 
of  the  articles  of  daily  consumption^  the  subjects 
of  that  country  would,  in  a  litUe  time,  be  forced 
to  become  the  violators  of  the  prohibitions  of 
their  own  government.  It  was  the  anxious 
wish  of  his  majesty^s  government  to  preserve 
peace  with  America;  her  prosperity  was  tlie 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.*  But  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  in  all  engagements,  expressed 
or  implied,  between  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
there  were  neutral  duties,  as  well  as  neutral 
rights,  and  that  belligerents  had  direct  obliga-. 
tions  towards  themselves,  as  well  as  collateral 
obligations  towards  their  neighbours.  If  a 
neutral  power  allowed  its  territory  to  be  violated 
by  one  belligerent,  it  was  bound  to  allow  an  equal 
latitude  to  an  opposite  belligerent.  The  same 
principle  held  at  sea,  and  if  America  submitted 
to  the  intervention  of  France,  a  similar  inters 
vention  should  be  permitted  to  England,  f 
When  the  French  Directory,  in  1798,  piuilished 
a  decree  similar  to  the  edict  lately  issued  at 
Jfterlin^  it  waa  immediately  denounced  in  the 


congress  by  the  American  President,  as  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the    rights  and  independence  of  tlie.» 
American  states,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the^ 
president  had  taken  no  sudi  step,  though  it  waa^ 
a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  an  American  vessel 
had  been  oaptured  under  the  operation  of  the> 
Berlin  decree.    There  was  no  contract  without, 
a  reciprocal  obligation,  and  if  neutrals  did  not 
oblige  France  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,, 
they  could  not  complain  of  England  if  her  ad*- 
herence  to  that  law  was  less  strict  than  usual. 
The  orders  in  oouncil  only  declared  the  ports  of 
France  and  her  aUies  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade^ 
and   their    produce  contraband  of   war  ;   and 
France  had  done  the  same  by  tUs  country.  The 
French    certificates  of  origin,    by   prohibiting 
neutrals  from  carrying  British  goods,  violated  the; 
law  of  nations,  and  neutrab^  hy  thus  admitting 
France  to  legislate  for  them,  had  made  them- 
selves the  instruments  of  France  against  Great. 
Britain.]:      As  to  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council,  we  must  use  the  same  weapons  against 
France  that  she  wielded  against  tnis  country ; 
and  the  nation  nsust  not  perish  because  the  mea- 
sures which  were  necessary  for  its  preservation, 
might  press  upon  neutral  commerce,  which  Bona--' 
parte  had  not  hesitated  to  violate.^     The  orders 
in  council,  though  not  intended  as  a  measure  of 
finance,    would  levy  a  contribution   upon  the 
enemy,  and  since  the  continent  must  have  colo^ 
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FRENCH. 

(Decree  a§am8t  En^liah  Commeree  cantimted.) 

triei  occupied  by  Engliah  troops,  and  prooeedioft  to  Endand,  or  to 
iht  En^ish  colonies,  or  to  the  countries  occapieaby  En^h  troops. 
Is  good  and  lawftil  prize,  as  oontmy  to  the  present  decree  ;  and  may 
be  captured  by  our  ihips  of  war  or  our  privateen,  and  a^udged  to 
the  captor. 


IV.  "  Thes^  measures,  which  are  resorted  to  onlv  in  just 
x^ydiadon  of  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by  Enfl^and,  which  asd- 
muates  its  legislation  to  that  of  Algiers,  snail  cease  to  hare  any 
effect  with  reject  tv  an  nations  idio  shall  have  the  finnness  to  compd 
the  English  govenunent  to.respect  their  flag.  They  shall  oontimie  to 
be  rigorously  in  force  as  long  as  that  government  does  not  return  to 
the  principle  of  the  Uw  of  nations,  which  regulates  the  rektions  ot 
dviuzed  states  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the  present  de- 
cree shall  be  abro^^ated  and  null,  in  &ct,  assoon  as  the  English  abide 
si^  bv  the  prinaples  of  the  Uiw  of  nations,  which  are  also  the  pxin- 
aples  of  justice  and  honour.— -All  our  ministets  are  charged  with  die 
execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  m  the  BuUe- 
lin  of  the  Laws. 

(Signed)  «  NAPOLEON." 

»Aiiodier  Decree,  dated  at  Fkris,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1808, 
*•  That  when  a  vessel  shall  enter  into  a  French  port,  or  in 
any  country  ooaqued  bv  the  French  armies,  anv  man  of  the 

crew,  or  any  passenger,  who  shall  declare  to  the  principal  of  the  cus- 
tom house,  that  the  said  ship  came  fimn  England,  or  her  colonies,  or 
»om  any  country  occupied  by  English  troops,  or  that  it  has  been 
^nasM.  by  an  Eiigliah  vessel,  shall,  on  proof  of  his  declaration, 
veceive^  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  net  sale  of  the  ship  and 
?'8mL-  ^^  **  "17  fimctionary  or  agent  of  the  government,  who 
sball  be  convicted  of  having  favoured  the  contravention  of  the  Milan 
Deoeesof  the  «»d  of  November  and  the  17th  of  December,  1807, 
•hafl  be  ai^iudied  guilty  of  high  treason." 


ENGLISH. 
fOrdet  im  CaumoU  eoHHtmed.) 

mies*  resMls  to  the  snl^ects  of  a  neutral  country,  was  declared- 
invalid  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  goods  of  those  countries  fnta  wUch 
the  British  flag  was  excluded  vrere  allowed  to  be  imported  by  neutrals 
into  England. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  given  by  tho 
English  Board  of  Trade  to  the  American  Merchants: — 
"  An  trade  direcdy  from  America  §  to  every  port  and  country  of 
Europe  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  from  whidi  tiie  British  flaig  is 
e](diiaed,  is  totally  prohibited.  The  trade  fttxn  AmeA  to  the  colo- 
nies of  all  nations,  remain  unaltered  by  the  present  orders.  America 
may  export  the  produce  of  her  own  country,  but  that  of  no  other, 
directly  to  Sweden.  With  the  above  exception,  all  articles,  whetiier 
of  domestic  or  colonial  produce,  exported  by  America  to  Europe, 
must  be  landed  in  Endand,  and  can  be  only  re-exuorted  on  payment 
of  certain  duties  to  toe  British  govemment-^wiUi  an  exception  in 
favour  of  such  articles  as  are  aoUiallv  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  (cotton  excepted.)  Anv  vessel,  the  cargo  whereof  shall  be 
aooooiponied  with  oertifiates  «r  Fren^  Consuls  abroad  of  its  oriffin' 
(callea  certificates  of  origin),  shall,  together  with  the  cargo,  be  liabla 
to  seizure  and  condemnation, 

I  Tke$e  Orden  ipeak  qf  maHnOi  gemnUg,  tmiaMuUtke  mmrithu  powem 
^  Bunpe  [Sweden  •tested)  wnv,  at  tkt  tkmt  (k«y  wre  pronuUgated,  at  KOt 
wUh  Bnglamd,  they  w0n  tii  </ecl  ujfpUceMe  ojiijr  to  Anmka. 

[One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Wars  of  the  French 
"^  Revolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  commercial  interdic- 
tion, contidned  in'  the  French  Decrees  and  the  British  Orders 
in  Council,  and  in  order  that  a  dear  and  comprehensive  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  a  spedes  of  warfare— so  oppres- . 
sive  towards  the  subjects  of  belligerent  statas,  and  so  ni^jusl 
towards  neutrals,  the  above  documents  are  given  entire.] 


*  Mr.  Rose  and  Lord  Castlcici^h,       f  Sir  John  NidioH^  the  AdTocate^gotanL       t  ^  Williim  Scott.      |  The  Lord  Chanccto 
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/Dial  produce,  it  was  a  wise  and  politic  measure, 
/  to  oUige  th^m  to  receive  it  only  through  our 
ports  at  the  price  we  might  think  proper  to 
fix  upon  it.  The  question  was  now  reduced 
to  this — are  we  to  he  conquered  by  France  or 
not  ?  Bonaparte  had  essayed  his  miMtary  war- 
fare against  us  ineffectmlly,  and  was  now  to 
try  the  success  of  a  commercial  warfare. 

Such  ti^erc~the  arguments    by  t^hich  the 
orders  iA  council  wfere  suprported,  and  such  the 
views  of  those  who  pvrt  this  new  engriie  of  hos- 
tility in  motion.      It  was  on  the  othe^  hand 
contended,  that  these  measures  of  retaliation  were 
neitiier  just  nor  expedient— just  towards  neu- 
trals, nor  expedient  as  regarded   the  true  in- 
terests of  this  country.    The  first  feature  of  this 
war  oft  trade  went  nearly  to  annSiilate  the  com- 
merce of  nevtrals,  and  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  second  must  be  to  cIrctiMscribe  our  own. 
The  defence  offcAred  for  this  measure  was,  that 
our  blockade  was  but  a  retaliation  of  that  Which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  neu- 
trals having  subnsitted  to  the  one,  had  no  ri^ht 
to  compkun  of  the  other.     In  assuming  £at 
Aneiica  had  -a^quie^^M  in  the  orders  of  France^ 
and  sabmittcfd  to  tbis  new  system  of  war,  a  fiict. 
vras  taken  for  granted  that  had  no  existence. 
Gteneral  Armstrong,  the  American  miik!ster  at 
Paris,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
fdtt  it  his  duty  to  call  for  an  cixplanation  of  that 
document ;  in  answer  to  which  inquiry  he  was 
informed  by  M.  I>ecr6s,  the   French  minister 
of  marine  and  of  the  colonies,  under  date  of  the 
24th  of  December,   1806,  <^  That  ah  American 
vessel  cannot  be  taken  at  sea  firom  the  mere 
reason  that  she  is  going  toor  coming  firom  aport  of 
England,''  and  ^^  that  the  imperisu  decree  lately 
passed  was  not  to  aflfect  American  commerce, 
which  would  still  be  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the    treaty    established   between    France    and 
America.''    The  fact,   however,  which  seemed 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  execution  of 
the  Berlin  decree,  previous  to  the  issuing  of 
our  orders  in  council  was  tbis,  that  so  late  as 
the  18th  of  October,  1807,  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,   the  American  residents  in   London, 
communicated  to  the  English  secretary  of  state 
the  construotion  which  France  had  given  to  that 
decree,  and  officially  assured  him  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been*  in^oonformity  to  that  construction. 
Nor  was  this  all^  the  matter  did  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  public    papers,    or  assertions,    or 
admissions,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.     It  was 
ascertained,  bv  facts  public  and  notorious,  and 
by  evidence  laid  before  the  legislature ;  and  so 
far  Was  America  from  acquiescing  in  this  order 
of  blockade,  that  she  did  not  limit  or  disguise 
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her  trade  with  this  country,  but  up  to  the  very  BOOK  It 
date  of  our  orders  in  council  of  November  11,  — — — 
1807,  she  went  on  ifrom  day  to  day  increasing  ^^-^j 
that  trade  in  the  sight   of  the   whole   world. 
InstesNl  of  acquiesdhg  in  the  ordfer'of  Mdckstfie, 
it  Waa  manifest  tiiht  America  utterly  disregarded 
it.    It  was  equally  obtain  that  FraAc^  never 
resented  this  resistance  of  her  order  by  America, 
and  that  her  last  sol^mn  and  boastful  decrees,  as 
far  as  they  respected  neutrats,  fell  into  the  same  « 
neglect  as  those  thatt'  had  gone   befdre  them. 
AU  this  time,  nientral  vesstis  were  pdblicly  and 
regularly  chartered  on  voyages  firom  tiuis  country 
to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  price  of  articles 
of  our  colonial  produce  and  home  manufacture 
continued  unaltered  in  the  continental  markets ; 
and  the  rate  of  insurance  on'^dch  Voyageli  did 
Hot  experience  the  least  advknce  in  consequence 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  "but  remained  precisely  at 
the  point  where  it  had  stood  formerly,  till  out 
orders  in  ctondl  raised  it  so  high  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  altogether.^    These  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  justice  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
dl:     as  to  llheir  policy  or  expediency,    it  hait 
already  been  staited,  that^  on  an  average  of  the 
three  years  pi'eceding  1805,  the  United  Stateisi 
had  imported  annuafly  firom  Great  Britwi  and 
her  dependencies  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
eight  millions    sterling,  while  their  exports  to 
Oreat  Britain    scarcely  exceeded  five  millions 
for  each  of  those  years.      For  the  three  years 
next  after  1804,  tne  average  exported  to  Ame- 
rica was  upwards  of  ten  millions,  and  not  more 
than  four  millions  and  a  half  was  received  in  our 
ports  firom  that  country.     And  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  orders  in  council  would  be  to  reduce 
our  American  trade  from  ten  millions  annually 
to  something  a  little  above  four.    The  degree 
of  misery   and    impoverishment    produced    by 
throwing  two-thirds  of  the  articles  destined  fos^ 
exportation  to  the  United  States  back  on  the 
hands    of   thousands,    and  turning  out  of  em- 
ployment the  capital  and  the  workmen  occupied 
in  proriding  them,  may  be  conceived  by  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  delicate  balance  on  which 
commercial  prosperity  is  suspended.    The  risk 
of  permanently  losing  the  market  of  America, 
by  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  trade  with 
that  country,    and    the  possibility,  not  to  say 
probabilitv,  of  involving  the  two   countries  in 
a  state  or  actual  war,  were  considerations  that 
pressed  heavy  on  the  minds  of  the  British  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer;   while  the  politician 
was  well  aware  that  the   enemy    must  suffer 
much  less  from  this  system  of  eonunercial  pro- 
scription than  ourselves. 


*  Evidence  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  London  and  Liyerpool  Petition^nu 
vou  II. — wo.  42.  P 
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CHAPTER  y. 

FoBBioN  History  iStaie  of  France— The  Code  ijf  CanKryptian—The  Bmperar*s  Address  to  the- 
Assemblies — Territcrial  Change  in  EMland — State  of  Portugal — I%reats  cf  French  Inoanon 
held  out  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon'— Removal  of  the  British  Settlers-^Emigration  of  the  Court 
to  the  Brazils — Entrance  of  the  French  Army  into  Lisbon — Situation  (f  Spain — Conspiracy 
agamst  the  King  by  his  Son — Secret  Treaty  for  tJte  Partition  of  the  Khgdom  of  Portu- 
gal—Introdiiction  of  a  French  Force  into  Spain — Abdication  rf  Charles  IV—^The  Royal 
Family  of  Spain  allured  to  Bayonne  to  meet  the  Emperor  Napoleon — Intrigue  at  that 
Place — Abdication  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand  in  Faxmir  of  Bonaparte — Insurrection  at 
Madrid— Prostration  of  Spain  at  the  Feet  of  the  Invaders. 

BOOK  IV.  •        WHILE  Bonaparte  was  pursuing,  his  con-  1807,    a   message    was  communioated  to   the 

!  quests  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Nie-  senate  by  Renaud  Si.  Jean  D'Angely,  in  the 

Cbap.  V.    men,  the  trancj^uiUity  of  France  experienced  not  delivery  of  which  the  ovator  of  goTemment  shed 

>V^v^«^^  the  slightest  interruption.    No  dUsposition.  ap-  tears  of  sorrow  while  he  announced  the  necessity 

1808      pears,  to  have    been  manifested  to  cabal  and  of  anticipating  the  conscription  of  1808.    This- 

party  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  or  of  sedi-  order  for  the  anticipated  conscription,  howeyer^ 

tion  or  insurrection  in  the  lower  classes.     The  did  not  require  that  the  recruits  should,  as  oir 

military   glory  of  the  ^  great    nation'  covered  former   occasions^  immediately    repair   to    the 

from  the  view  those    embarrassments  and  dis«  armies,  but  permitted  them  to  be  traincMi  and 

tresses    wluch    were   iheyitably   occasioned  by  disciplined  for  six  montlis  within  the  frontiers  of 

5 retracted  hostility,  even,  amidst,  all  the  splen-  France.     Thus  sedulously  attentive  was  Bona* 

our, of  conquest;  and  tiie  conscript  laws,  the  parte   to  that  instrument  of  his  triumphs   and 

least  popular,  but  the   most  efficient  part  of  elevation — a   numerdus    and  highly  disciplined 

Bonaparte's  policy,  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  army ;    and,   while    he   possessed    a    standing 

their  terrors,  and  were  acquiesced  in,  as  neces-  force  such  as  Europe  never   before  witnessed^ 

sary  to  the  external  security,  or  the  unexampled  his  anxiety  was  continually  displayed  to  secure 

renown  of  the  empire.    In  the  month  of  March,  for  this  engine  of  conquest  a  permanent  supply.^ 

*  The  Cdde  of  CoMcnptian.-^Fnsieey  at  the  time  now  under  ccmsideratien,  was  dirided  into  tfiirty  miUtsrj' 
gOYernmentSy  each  of  which  was  subject  to  a  general  of  dirimon  and  his  staff,  to  which  commissaries  were  attached 
as  executive  officers.  The  civil  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. two  departments — ^twenty- four  of  which 
had  been  acquired  since  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  exclusive  of  Tuscany.  The  departments  were  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  arrondiisements,  the  districts  into  cantons,^  and  the  cantons  into  municipalities — amounting  to  about  fifty •&▼« 
thousand.  Each  department  was  governed  by  a  prefect  ai^d  his  council,  composed  of  a  commissaiy  of  police,  a  mayor, 
and  certain  inspectors,  denominated  counsellors  of  prefecture :  the  district,  by  a  sub-prefect  and  his  council,  of  a 
MmiJar  formation  ;  the  cantons  and  municipalities  were  under  the  supervision  of  an  administration,  composed  of  the  civil 
authorities,  with  a  president  at  their  head  ;  and  a  mayor,  a  commissary  of  police,  and  two  officers  of  the  governments 
styled  adjuneUy  were  aflotted  to  every  division  having  a  population  above  five  thousand  souls. |f  These  several  autho- 
rities, standing  in  strict  subordination  to  each  other,  were  at  the  controul  of  the  prefects  and  sub-prefbcts  ;  who,  them- 
^ves,  were  charged-with  a  weighty  and  inflexible  responsibility  as  to  the  military  levies.  The  conscription  was  fijrst 
published  in  tbe  form  of  a  general  law  by  the  council  of  ancients,  in  the  year  1798,  and  subsequently  underwent  some 
slight  modification.  The  directorial  plan  is  attributed  to  Camot  The  law  by  which  the  whole  number  of  conscripts 
was  limited,  regulated  at  the  same  time  the  contingent  of  each  department;  proportionally  to  its  population.  Within 
eight  days  after  pubUcation,  the  prefect  distributed  the  contingent  among  the  districts,  by  the  same  rule.^  and  thesub- 
l^refect  among  the  cantons  and  municipalities.  All  Frenchmen  between  the  full  age  of  twenty  and  twenty-fiiracon- 
plete,  were  liable  to  the.  conscription.  They  were  each  year  thrown  into  five  classes  ;  the  first  of  which  conaisted^of 
those  who  had  completed  their  twentieth  year»  on  the  16th  of.  September  preceding  ;  ti^e  second,  of  those.- wbo'  at  the 
same  period  had  terminated  their  twenty-first  year,  and  so  on  in  the  ^rder  of  seniority,  Eigit^t.  days  were  >  allowed  for 
the  preparation  of  fists.;  the  conscripts  were  then  assembled  in  each  canton,  and  examined  by  the  administaalion,  or  by 
a  speoal  commission  created  by  the  prefiict. .  By  these  meetings  all  pleas  of  exemption  .were  scrutinised ;  but  the  finaL 
decision  of  all  doubtful  cases  was  referred  to  a  commission  of  higher  resort.  The.-claims  being  disposed  of^  lists  were 
then  formed  of  those  who  were  adjudged  competent  to  serve,  whether  present  or  absent ).  and  the  sub-prefect  pcoceeded 
to  the  drawing  or  designation  by  let  of  such  as  were  to  constitute  the  ftfolm  of  the  district;  Tickets,  regularly  numbered, 

to. 
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No  sooner  ivere  the  objects  of  the  inmmal  burg,  which  was  the  first  to  combine  against  the  BOOK  IV. 

interyiews  at  Tilsit  accomplishedy  than   Bona-  independence  of  France,  was  permitted  to  reira : 

parte  proceeded  to    Paris,    where    his  arrival  only  through  the   friendship  of  the   powerral  p^*^\ 

was  anticipated  with  all  the  ardour  of  curiosity,  emperor  of  the  north ;    that  a  French  Prince    -^"j^ 

and  hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  satisfac-  would    speedily  reim   on    the  Elbe;   that  the      *^^ 

tion.    The  birth-day  of  the  emperor  was  this  house  of  Saxony  hiad  regained  the  independence 

year  celebrated  with  peculiar  distinction ;  and  it  had  lost  for  fifty  years :  that  the  inhabitants 

a  grand  fSte  took  place,    in  which  ingenuity  of  the  duchv  of  Warsaw  and  Dantzic  had  re^ 

exhausted  itself  in  endless  devices  expressive  of  coveved  their    country ;    and  that  aH  nations 

ffratitude  and  admiration.     On  the  following  concurred  in  joy  at  the  extinction  of  the  per- 

day  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate  were  nicious  influence  of  Ekigland  'en-  the  continent* 

assembled  in  the  usual  forms  ;  on  which  occa-  By  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  France  was 

sion  the  emperor  in  his  address  observed,  that  united  with  Crermany;  and  by  her  own  peculiar 

since  their  lastmeeting,  new  wars,  new  triumphs,  system  of  federation,  she  was  united  with  Spain^ 

and  new  treaties,  had  changed  the  political  rela--  Holland,   Switzerland,  and   Italy.      Her  new 

tipns  of  Europe;  that  the  house  of  Branden-  relations  with  Russia  were  founded  on>  the  mur 

to  the  amonnt  of  the  names  on  the  Usts,  were  then  publicly  dep^Mnted  in  an  urn,  and  indiBcriminately  drawn  out  by  the 
conscripts  or  their  friends,  the  lot  falling  upon  those  who  drew  the  number  below  the  amount  of  the  q%Mtit.  The  h^her 
numbers  drawn  by  the  rest  were  annexed  to  their  namer,  that  they  might  be  forthcoming  in  their  order,  should  any 
casualty  disable  their  predecessors.  Absentees  not  presenting  diemselTes-  within  a  month  after  the  drawing,  were  de^ 
clared  refract&ty,.  proclaimed  throughout  the  empire,  and  pursued  as  deserters.  These  were  the  conscripts^of  *'  active, 
service  ;"  but  b^des  these,  the  law  required  an  equal  number  to  form  ^'  the  conscription  of  reserve."  The  members.  * 
of  tile  reserve  were  nominated  with  the  same  formaUties,  to  march  only  in  case  of  emergency,  but  regularly  organized, 
snd'carefullydisciplined  within  theur  own  department,  from  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  absent  themselves.  X, 
third  body  was  then  created  of  *<  supplemental  conscripts,"  equal  in  number  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  contingent,  and^ 
destined  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  might  be  occasioned  before  junction  at  head-quarters,  by  death,  desertion,  or 
other  causes.  No  Frenchman  under  the  8^e  of  thirty  could  travel  through  the  empire,  or  hold  any  situation  under, 
government,  or  serve  in  any  public  office,  without  the  production  of  a  certificate,  duly  authenttcated,  attesting,  that  he 
had  discharged  lus  liability  to  the  conscription.  All  the  authorities  were  bound;  under  the  severest  sanctions,  to  observe  - 
that  the  conscripts  were  assembled,  reviewed,  and  dismissed  to  tfieir  destinations  without  delay.  They  marched,  under 
an  escort  of  gendarmerie, ||  and  in  bodies  strictly  limited  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  to  various  quarters  or  depots, 
through  the  e^ipire,  and  were  there  first  supplied  with  arms  and  clothing.  No  exemptions  were  originally  allowed  to  the 
law  of  "  active  service^"  but  by  the  modifications  subsequently  introduced,  the  ddest  brother  of  an  orphan  family,  the 
only  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  labourer  above  the  age  of  seventy,  or  of  one  who  might  have  a  brother  in  the  active  service,, 
might,  on  solicitation,  be  transferred  to  the  reserve.  Parents  continued  responsiUe  for  their  absent  childreip,  until  they, 
eould  produce  an  official  attestation  of  their  death.  The  directory  admitted  of  no  substitutes ;  but  the  severity  of  thb, 
principle^  was  relaxed  by  Napoleon  in  favour  of  such  as  were  adjudged  *  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fatigues;'  or. 
'  whose  labours  and  studies  were  deemed  more  useful  to  the  state  than  their  military  services.'.  PersonSt  of  this  descrip* 
tion  were  allowed  to  find  a  substitute,  for  which  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  was  frequently  given.  The  - 
proxy  was  to  be  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  of  the  middle  size  at  least,  of  robust  constitution,  of  good 
character,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  conscription  laws.  AU  the  exactibng  clauses  or  this  system  were  fortified  by 
heavy  denunciations  against  public  functionaries,  parents,  or  others,  who  should  contribute  to  defeat,  or  to  retard  its 
operation;  Conscripts  detected  in  counterfeiting  infirmities,  or  mutilating  themselves,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ijieveniment  for  five  years^  te  be  employed  in  such  Ubours  as  might  be  ju^^  most  usefhl  to  the  state.  Absentees,  or 
refractory  conscripts^  were  amerced  in  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  firancs^  together  with  the  expense  incurred  in  the  pur^^ 
suit,  wkdch  was  levied  inexorably  on  the  real  property  of  the  fkther  ot  mother,  should  the  fugfitive  possess  none  in  his* 
own  right.  Every  conscript  absenting  himself  for  twenty-four  hours  from  his  depot,  became  liaUe  to  be  punished  as  a 
deserter.  A  special  council  of  war  decided  upon  the  cases  of  desertion  ;  and  the  penalties  were,  first,  death ;  second,  the 
punishment  of  ^  ball ;  and  third,  public,  or  hard  labour.  De^ith.  was,  inflicted  on  the  deserter  to  the  enemy,  and  on 
those  who,  in  deserting  frpm  the  punishment  of  the  ball,. carried  off  their  own,  arms,  or  those  of  their  comrades  ;  the 
punishment  of  the  ball,  on  sucH  deserters  as  escape  into  the  int^pr  of  the  empire  with  theur  uniforms,  or  with  the  effects 
of  another ;  and  hard  labour  for  three  years  on  die  mere  deserter.  A  person  under  the  punishment  of  the  ball  had  an 
iron  ball,  of  eight  pounds  weight,  fastened  to  an  inon  chain  seven  feet  in  length,  attached  to  his  leg.  He,  in  the  first  in- 
.stance,  heard  his  sentence  read  on  his  knees,  and'was  coi^demned  to  hard  labour  during  ten  hours  ^ily,  being  in  the 
interval  of  rest  chuned  in  solitary  confinements  The  duration  of  this  punishment,  which  was  ten  years,  was  pro- 
longed, end  en  additiottal  ball  fettered  to  the  leg;*,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  serious  disobedience.  §  By  the  operation  of 
tbe  law  of  consoriptioB,  the.leviesraisedfor  the  French  amy  exceeded  100,000  annually— constituting  a  drain  o$ 
^ne-teveiitieth  partof  the  whole  male  population  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

11  A  qpedes  of  armed  Coiutable«,  about  flixteoa  Hioiiaandin  number.--/ViM^. 
g  See  "  Code  de  la  ConecripdoD/'  and  Edinburgh  Review^  V6L  XIIL  p.  427. 
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BOOK  iV.  taal  esteem  of  two  great  natimis.    The  emperor 
■  wished  for    pesee    by   sea,   And  would  never 

Oha».  V.  Miffer  any  inntation  to  inflnenee  his  decisions  on 
Ais  smbjeet ;  there  oould  indeed  be  no  room  for 
ivritatiGn  aprinst  a  peopAe^  the  sport  and  viotim 
of  the  parties  Whi<»  deroured  it,  and  which  was 
mhled  as  ranch  with  respeet  to  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  as  to  its  own.    The  tranquiflity 
and  order  of  the  Frendi  nation,  dnrins  bis  ab- 
sence, had  exoited  his  ardent  gratitude.     He 
bad  contrived  the  sseans  of  simplifying  their  in- 
stitatioas  ;    be  bad  extended  the  principle   on 
v^oh  had  been  founded  the  legion  of  honour  ; 
the  finances  were  )>rosperou8 ;  the  eontributiotts 
on  land  were  diminished ;  various  jpublic  works 
bad  been  eompleled;  and  R  was  bus  resolution, 
that  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
even  in  the  smallest  baad^  the  eeseffort  of  the 
okisMi,  and  the  value  of  the  land,  should  be  in* 
oreasod  by  the  developement  of  a  general  sjrs- 
t«n  of  improvement.     On  the  same  day,  tke 
report  on  the  state  of  the  empire  was  delivered, 
and  while  the  government  orator  detailed  the 
internal  improvements    which  had  taken  place 
with  the  usual  pomp  and  minuteness,  he  an- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  emperor, 
that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  sects  among 
the  learned,  and  no  political  parties  in  the  state. 
The  details  contained  in  these  documents, 
undoubtedly  preeented  circumstances  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  congratulation,  and  aaokong  the 
most  prominent  of  these  was  that  external  seen- 
rity  wnieb  France  ei\|oyed  after  one  of  the  most 
protracted    and  bloody  conflicts    recorded    in 
history.    Many  of  the  internal  regulatiotts  spe« 
cified  were  calculated  for  public  happiness,  and 
displayed  a  laudable  attention  to  domestic  policy, 
amidst   the   anxieties   and   embarrassments    of 
foreign  war.     The  simplification  of  political  in- 
stitutions alluded  to  in  the  emperor^s  address, 
consisted  particularly  in  an  absorption  of  the 
tribunate   m  the  legislative  .  body,  which  was 
speedily    accomplished    after   this    intinntion. 
The  tone  of  compassion  towards  England,  ^^  the 
sport  and  victim  of  parties,*'  was  so  far  interest- 
inar  that  it  was  calculated  to  amuse.     By  this 
inmecile  and  pitiful  nation,  France  had    been 
baffled  in  her  menaces  of  invasion ;  her  com- 
merce bad  been  annihilated ;   her  navy  swept 
firom  the  ocean  ;  and  though  her  range  through 
the  different  kingdoms  of  the  continent  had  not 
then  been  arrested,  she  found  in  her  conquests 
only  a  more  extended  prison.    But  not  the  least 
important  passage  in  these  papers  was,  the  ex- 

Eression  of  the  imperial  desire  that  there  should 
e  no  sects  among  the  learned,  and  no  parties 
in  the  state.  Such  has  ever  been  the  cant  of 
despotism.    The  most  interesting  questions  were 


benoeforth  to  present  but  one  view,  and  to  ad- 
nut  but  one  comment.  Those  collisions  of 
opinion,  which  have  marked  all  preceding  ages, 
were,  at  the  behest  of  the  conqueror,  to  be 
superseded  by  an  influx  of  light  wbidi  was 
to  penetrate  all  minds,  and  dissipate  all  error. 
Unless  this  marvellous  irradiation  could  be  ac- 
complisbed,  the  extinction  of  parties  could  only 
be  elected  by  the  jprevention  of  discussion,  it 
was  therefore  agamst  discussion  that  the  blow 
was  levelled.  Part^  might  be  fatal  to  tyranny. 
Hence  that  denunciation  of  political  communi- 
cations, under  the  invidious  designation  of  party 
and  faction.  The  animation  of  debate  is  apt 
to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  despotism,  and 
the  recommended  exclusion  of  party  is  the  tor- 
pid acquiescence  of  slaves. 

In  the  territory  of  Holland  a  cbange  took 
place  soon  after  the  mrangements  at  Tilsit. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  the  Maese,  to  its  dis- 
charge into  the  sea,  were  taken  within  the  limits 
of  France,  and  in  return  for  this  diminution  of 
security,  Holland  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
an  accession  of  territory  S'om  the  conquered 
dominions  of  Prussia. 

The  close  of  the  present  year  presented  a 
new  and  interesting  phenomenon  in  modern 
history — the  migration  of  an  European  court 
into  a  southern  hemisDhere.  It  had  long  been 
a  topic  of  serious  demeration  between  the  ca- 
binets of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  whether^ 
in  Ae  case  of  actual  invasion  by  France,  the 
Portuguese  court  migbt  not  be  advantageously 
transferred  to  its  dependencies  in  South  Avike- 
rica ;  and  the  assembling  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  at  Bayonne,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  invading  the  territories  of  the  bouse 
of  Braganza,  threatened  speedily  to  demand 
from  the  Prince  Regent  this  weighty  sacrifice. 
In  vain  had  Portugsd  exhausted  the  royal  trea- 
sury, and  made  innumerable  sacrifices  to  pre- 
serve her  neutrality ;  in  vain  had  she  shut  the 
ports  of  her  dominions  to  the  subjects  of  an 
ancient  and  royal  ally;*  the  French  troops 
were  preparing  to  march  into  the  interior  of  tho 
kingdom,  and  the  French  ambassador,  having 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  involve  the  Prince 
Recent  in  the  war  against  England,  had  quitted 
Lisbon  in  disgust.  These  events  were  notified 
to  the  chamber  of  commerc<B  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  British  factory  ;  and  the  preparations 
which  had  been  previously  commenced  oy  them, 
for  settling  their  affiiirs,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  country,  were  now  continued  with  redoubled 
urgency.  The  activity  and  confusion  in  the 
ports  were  extreme;  the  most  extravagant 
terms  were  demanded  for  the  conveyance  of 
settlers,  with  their  families,  to  England,  inves- 


*  By  the  Decree  for  the  Exclusion  of  British  Ships,  dated  LisboD,  October  22, 1807. 
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8el0  but  ill  adapted  for  accommodation,  or  even 
for  security,  and  towards  the  end  of  October, 
scarcely  any  thing  British,  except  British  feel- 
ing, remained  in  that  country.   - 

In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese  navy 
was  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  the 
royal  furniture  and  treasures  were  packed  up, 
the  conveniences  fiad  necessaries  for  a  long 
voyage,  and  for  various  establislmients  on  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  at  its  destination,  were  as- 
siduously collected,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  new  government  abroad,  and  for 
a  regency  at  home.  Lord  Strangford,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  was  indefatigable  in  his  endea- 
vours to  confirm  the  waveriug  purpose  of  the 
court,  and  perpetually  contrasting  the  inde- 
pendence and  glory  of  the  new  empire  in  South 
America,  with  the  abject  vassalage,  and  con- 
temptible insignificance,  which  alone  could  be 
expected  were  the  prince  to  continue  in  his 
European  dominions.  A  reluctance,  however, 
to  quit  the  shores  of  that  country  which  he  had 
8o  long  governed,  and  which  had  given  him 
birth,  was  not  unfrequeutly  manifested  by  the 
prince;  and  in  proportion  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  his  embarkation  on  an  enterprise 
of  such  magnitude,  he  appeared  the  less  in- 
clined to  make  the  momentous  sacrifice.  So 
far  indeed  did  his  wishes  to  conciliate  France 
prevail,  that  on  the  8tii  of  November,  he  signed 
an  order  for  detaining  the  few  British  subjects, 
and  the  small  portion  of  British  property,  that 
remained  in  his  dominions.  On  the  publication 
of  this  decree.  Lord  Strangford  demanded  his 
passports,  and,  presenting  a  final  remonstrance 
to  the  court,  proceeded  to  join  the  squadron 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  assist  in  saving  the 
royal  family,  or,  in  the  worst  event,  to  prevent 
the  Portuguese  fleet  from  falling  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  A  most  vigorous  blockade 
of  the  Tagus  was  immediately  resolved  upon  ; 
but  after  a  few  days  the  intercourse  of  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  and  the  court  was  renewed,  at 
the  request  of  the  former,  who,  on  proceeding 
to  Lisbon,  found  all  the  apprehensions  of  the 

Erince  now  directed  to  a  French  army,  and  all 
is  hopes  to  a  British  fleet.  To  explain  this 
singular  change  in  the  politics  of  the  Portu- 
guese court  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  departure  and  the  return  of 
Lord  Strangford,  the  prince  had  received  intel- 
ligence, that  Bonaparte  had  fulminated  against 
bim  one  of  those  edicts  which  had  almost  inva- 
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riably  been  followed  by  the  subversion  of  thrones.  BOOK  IV, 
The  proclamation  that  ^^  the  house  of  Bragansa 
shall  cease  to  reign''^  had  gone  forth;  attdto 
this  alarming  denunciation,  which  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  compromise,  even  by  the  mosthumili- 
ating  submission,  was  to  be  ascribed  the  com- 
placency with  which  the  renewed  intercourse 
with  England  was  accepted.  So  great  was  the 
agitation  exhibited  by  the  court,  that  it  now 
manifested  as  much  avidity  to  accomplish  the 
enterprise,  as  it  had  previously  shewn  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance  towards  it.  The  interview 
with  the  English  ambassador  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
29th,  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of  the 
Tagus  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of 
Braganza,  and  a  considerable  number  of  faith- 
ful counsellors,  and  respectable  and  opulent  ad- 
herents. The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  four  large  frigates,  and  several  other 
vessels  of  war^  besides  a  number  of  Brazil  ships, 
and  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-six  sail,  contain^' 
ing  about  eighteen  thousand  Portuguese  sub- 
jects. As  they  passed  through  the  British 
squadron  a  reciprocal  salute  was  fired,  and  the 
singularity  and  magnitude  of  the  enterprise, 
combined  with  the.circumstance  of  two  squaarons 
meeting  in  cordial  friendship,  which  but  two 
days  before  were  in  a  state  of  open  hostility, 
served  to  render  this  interesting  specti\^le  at 
once  grand  and  impressive.  ,So  critical  was 
the  juncture,  that  before  the  Portuguese  fleet 
quitted  the  Tagus,  they  recognized  the  French 
army,  under  Gleneral  Junot,  with  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  invaders  entered  the  capital 
without  opposition,  t  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  vritli 
a  British  squadron,  accompanied  the  royal  emi^ 
grants  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, .  in  Brazil,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  January  following,  after 
a  prosperous  voyage ;  and  U'om  this  period, 
England  became  the  only  connecting  link,  com- 
mercial and  political,  between  the  Brazilian 
court  and  their  European  dominions. 

Spain,  once  the  most  potent  and  flourish- 
ing of  the  European  monarchies,  had,  during 
more  than  two  centuries,  been  in  a  state  of  de- 
cline. A  wretched  system  of  government,  had 
almost  extinguished  the  ancient  Castilian  spirit ; 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  which  in  former  ages 
had  been  acknowledged  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  nations,  liad  lost  their  ancient  reputation 
for  courage  and  discipline.  In  this  state  of 
national  degradation,  Spain  was  one  of  the  first 


*  Moniteur  of  the  18th  of  November,  1807. 

t  On  the  arriyal  of  die  French  and  Spanish  army  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  the  invaders  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Alomo,  the  commandant  at  filvas,  to  enquire  whether  tliey  were  to  be  **  received  as  friends  or  as  enemies  ?"  to  which  the 
marquis  l'«zconicalIy  replied  :  « 

♦*  l^iR,— Weare  unable  to  entertain  you  as  friends,  or  to  resist  you  as  enemies,         Yours,  &c.       AX-ORNO." 
TOL.  II.  — NO.  42.  Q 
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OOOIC IV.  countries  &t  the  continent  that  fell  under  the 
Gontroul  of  reToIuttonary  France,  and  appeared 
of  all  others  the  least  capable  of  throwin|f  off 
the  yoke  of  Yassalage.  The  flower  of  the  Spanish 
»rniy  was  serving  under  the  banners  of  Franee 
in  the  north  of  Europe ;  the  iron  frontier  of 
Spain  to  the  north-east,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Brench  garrisons  ;  and  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  were  occupied 
by  one  hundred  thousand  foreirn  troops,  com- 
manded by  Bb\e  and  experienced  officers.  The 
Spaniards,  without  arms,  without  ammunition, 
and  without  a  public  treasury,  were  abandoned 
by  their  government ;  and  not  a  few  of  their 
grandees,  and  other  persons  of  high  distinction, 
to  whom  ihey  might  have  looked  up  for  bringing 
the  resources  of  the  monarchy  into  one  uniform 
direction,  they  had  reason  to  rank  ^  among  the 
enemies  of  their  coiintry.  The  bands  of  society 
in  Spain  Were  in  fact  broken  in  sunder.  There 
was  no  visible  mode  of  combining;  their  separate 
force  ^  into  any  regular  plan  of  co-operation. 
Yet,  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  people 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  on  a  conflict  with  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  war-like  nation  of 
Europe.  To  trace  these  great  and  unexpected 
events  to  their  source,  requires  a  retrospect  of 
those  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  of  those 
family  contentions,  and  of  that  foreign  interfer- 
ence, which  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  to  one  of  the  most 
memorable  contests  m  modern  history. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  machinations  of  Bonaparte  against  the  royal 
family  and  the  throne  of  Spain  began  to  appear ; 
and  his  first  step  in  furtherance  of  his  designs 
vras  to  draw  out  of  Spain  sixteen  thoijisand  of 
her  best  troops,  and  to  place  them  in  a  situation 
where  they  could  not  mterfere  with  his  views. 
He  afterwards   proposed   to    Ferdinand,    the 


Prince  of  Asturias,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  a  marriage  with  a  Fraich  Princess,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  the  union.  Soon  after 
Ferdinand  had  acquiesced  in  tlie  widies  of  Bona- 

Sarte  on  this  point,  a  conspiracy  was  said  to 
ave  been  dete<^ed  at  Madrid,  against  the  life  of 
Charles,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  a  decree, 
dated  the  30th  of  October,  1807,  was  issued  by 
the  king,  charging  his  son  with  having  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  royal  parent.  *^  My  lUFe,^' 
says  the  king,  '^  which  has  so  often  been  in  dan- 
ger, was  too  long  in  the  eyes  of  my  successor, 
who,  infatuated  by  prejudice,  and  alienated  from 
every,  principle  of  Christianity  that  my  paternal 
care  and  love  had  taught  him,  had  entered  into 
a- project  to  dethrone  me.  Informed  of  this,  1 
thought  proper  to  inquire  personally  into  the 
truth  of  the  ract,  and  surprised  him  in  my  room  ; 
I  found  in  his  possession  the  C3^her  of  his  cor- 
respondence, and  of  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  vile  conspirators.' '  The  king, 
under  the  first  impression  made  by  this  alarming 
discovery,  convoked  the  governor  in  council,  and 
ordered  his  son  and  his  accomplices  into  confine- 
ment ;  but,  softened  by  the  penitential  expression 
of  the  prince,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  queen, 
he  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  restored  to  the 
royal  favour.* 

At  the  period  when  this  mysterious  con- 
spiracy was  agitated  at  Madrid,  a  secret  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Portugal  was  executed  at 
Fontainebleau,t  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  King  of  Etruria,  as  an 
indemnity  for  his  Italian  dominions,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Northern  Lusitania  ;  that  the 
province  of  Alantejo  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Algarves  should  be  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves  ; 


•  DECREE  OF  THE  KING  of  SPAIN. 
**  The  Toice  of  nature  unntrres  the  arm  of  rengeance ;  and  when  the  offender's  want  of  consideration  pleads  for 
f>ity,  a  father  cannot  refuse  to  listen  to  his  voice.  My  son  has  already  declared  the  authoi-s  of  that  horrible  plan  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  eril-minded.  He  has  laid  open  every  thing  in  a  legal  form,  and  all  is  exactly  consistent  with 
Ihose  proofs  that  are  required  by  the  law  in  such  cases.  His  confusion  and  repentance  have  dictated  the  remoiistraneet 
which  he  has  addressed  to  me,  and  of  which  ihe following  is  the  chief:-*' 

«  Sme  and  Father,—"  I  am  guilty  of  faUing  in  my  duty  to  your  migesty ;  I  have  failed  in  my  obedience  to  my 
fbther  and  my  king.  I  ought  to  do  nothing  widiout  your  majesty's  consent ;  but  I  have  been  surprised.  I  have  de* 
Bounced  the  guilty,  and  b^  your  majesty  to  suffer  your  repentant  son  to  kiss  your  feet. 

«  St.  LnarmU,  No9.  6ih.  (Signed)  "  FERDINAND.** 

**  Madams  and  Mother, — **  I  smcerely  repent  of  the  great  fault  which  I  hare  committed  against  the  king  and  queen 
my  father  and  mottier! — ^With  the  greatest  submission  I  beg  you  pardon,  as  well  as  for  my  obstinacy  in  denying  the 
fruA  the  other  night.    For  this  cause  I  heartily  intreat  your  mi^esfty  to  deign  to  interpose  your  meditation  between  my 
father  and  me,  that  he  may  condescend  to  suffer  his  repentant  son  to  kiss  his  feet. 

"  St.  Lma-ent,  Nov.  61*.  (Signed)  "  FERDINAND." 

*^  In  consequence  of  these  letters,  and  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  my  well-beloved  spouse,  I  forgive  my  son ;  and 
he  ahall  reoorer  my  fcvour  as  soon  asiiit  conduct  shall  give  proois  of  a  res]  amendmeat  in  his  proceedings. 

«  Mtidrid.  No9.  6th,  1807.  (Signed)  •«  CHARLES  R.** 

t  ^ttt«^  October  37tb,  1807. 
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md  th^t  ihe  vewaiDing  proidnceft  ^bQuld  be  held 
in  seque^tratioa,  to  oeTolve  at  a  general  peace 
to  the  house  of  Brai^nza,  \n  exchange  for  Gib* 
f  altar,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies  which  the 
English  had  conquered  from  Spain  and  her 
allies.  This  treaty  of  course  required  the  means 
by  nvhich  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  a 
secret  convention  was  accordingly  concluded  on 
the  same  day,  and  by  the  same  parties,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  a  French  army  of  twenty-* 
five  thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand 
cavalry,  should  enter  Spain,  and  march  directly 
for  Lisbon  ;  and  that  they  idiould  be  .joined  by 
eight  thousand  Spanish  infantry  and  three  thou^ 
sand  cavalry,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
that  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  troops  should  also 
occupy  the  other  parts  of  Portugal ;  and  that  a 
body  of  forty  thousand  French  troops  should  be 
assembled  at  Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1807,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  through  Spain 
into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should  send 
reinforcements  to  menace  it  with  attack.  Thus 
did  Napoleon  procure  the  admission  of  a  large 
army  into  Spain.  Charles  having  agreed  to  a 
treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  were  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  means  of  this  army,  could  not 
.object  to  his  territories  being  entered  by  foreign 
troops  ;  Ferdinand  was  still  less  capable,  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  of  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Booaparte  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,*  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  and 
the  obsequious  supporter  of  French  policy  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  was  disposed  rather  to  ad- 
vance than  to  resist  ^e  will  ot  the  French  EmpO' 
ror.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  combination 
of  characters  and  circumstances  more  favour* 
able  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon.  The 
characters  of  Charles,  Ferdinand,  and  the  pre- 
mier, were  all  suited  to  lus  purpose,  and  required 
only  to  l>e  worked  upon  at  different  times,  and  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  to  promote  tlie  objects  of 
this  consummate  intrigue. 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  Bonaparte  that  he 
had  introduced  his  army  into  the  heart  of  Spain ; 
but  in  order  to  possess  the  firmest  power  over 
that  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  also  to  occupy  the 
principal  fortresses.  Under  the  plea  therefore 
of  consulting  the  security  of  his  troops,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  forts  of  Pampeluna, 
St.  Sebastian,  Figueiras,  and  Barcelona ;  and  by 
thus  holding  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  introduce,  through  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  any. additional  number  of  soldiers. 
It  is  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  French  troops  marched  into  Spain,  under 
the  pretence  of  occupying  Portugal,  and  fulfiiyag 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ;  but,  from  an  official 
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return  published    about  the  end  of   January,  ^PO&iV. 
1808,  it  appears,  that  bu^twcen  tlie  lOtb  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  and  the  18th  of  January  followijig, 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  infantry,  and  tea 
thousand  cavalry,  entered  by  the  Pass  of  Iruu. 

In  this  manner  the  revolutionarv  volcano, 
by  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  about  to  be 
convulsed,  had  secretly  and  silently  collected  its 
powers,  and  iu  the  month  of  March   the  explo- 
sion took  pla^e.     It  appears  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  influenced  probably  by  the  suggestions 
of  his  ally,  had  formed  a  design  of  removing 
the  seat  of  government  to  Mexico,  and  that  the 
measure  was  approved  of  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,    but  reprobated  by  tlie 
Prince  of  Asturiaa  and  his  brother,  with  the 
insyoritY  of  the  grandees  of  the  court.    The  mo* 
tive  which  led  to  this  extraordinary  project,  like 
all  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  frqm  the 
period  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  heir 
apparent  till  the  journey  of  the  royal  family  to 
llayonne,   is  enveloped  in   mystery ;    but    the 
scheme  of  emigrating  beyond  the  Atlantic  was 
probably  communicated  to  the  king  through  the 
medium  of  IsquierQ,  the   Spanisli  negociator  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.     No  sooner 
had  the  intended  emigration  of  the  royal  family 
transpired,  than  the  capital  of  Spain  present^ea 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbuleqce.     A  report 
having  been  spread,  on  the  17tli  of  March,  that 
the  guards  had  received  orders  to  march   to 
Aranjuez,   where  the  court  then  resided,    the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  rushed  in  crowds  to  the 
road  to  prevent  their  departure.     At  the  same 
time  several  of  the  ministers  and  grandees,  who 
disapproved  of  the  emigration,  circulated  hand- 
^  bills  in  the  surrounding  country,   stating  the 
designs  of  the  court,  and  the  danger  to  which 
the  kingdom   was   exposed.     The  night  was  a 
scene  of  tumult,  and  on  the  foUowuig  day  im- 
mense crowds  of  people  hurried  to  Aranjuez, 
where  the  palace  oi  the  favourite,  although  de* 
fended  by  his  guards,  was  forced,  and  the  furni- 
ture destroyed.     The  Princess  of  Peace  was 
conducted  to  the  royal  palace  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank ;  but  the  Prince,  her  husband, 
had  disappeared,  and  his  brother,  Don  Diego 
Godoy,   commandant  of   the    life-guards,  was 
arrested  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  corps.     lit 
this  emergency  the  king  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  two  decrees,  by  one  of  which  he  declared 
the  favourite  stripped  of  all  his  power  and  em-* 
ployments,  and  in  the  other  he  assured  his  sub^^ 
jects  that  the  army  of  Fi'ance  had  entered  Spain 
only  as  bis  friends ;  and  that  the  life-guards, 
instead  of  having  left  Madrid  for  the  purpose 
of  aecompaBying  him  on  a  voyage,  whieh  he 


*  Hie  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  conferred  on  Don  Manuel  Godoy,.  cTh  tile  ntiftcslioa,  eC  the  treaty,  of 
|>eare  concluded  between  France  and  8j>sun  at  Basle,  in  the  year  1795. 
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(kclared  he  never  had  any  iDtention  of  taking, 
had  quitted  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  proteot-* 
Ing  his  person.  These  proclamations,  however, 
failed  in  their  effect ;  the  scenes  of  popular 
tumult  spread  from  Aranjuez  to  Madrid,  where, 
on  the  18th,  the  populace  rushed  in  crowds  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  the 
houses  of  several  of  the  other  ministers.  The 
result  was,  that  the  favourite,  after  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob,  was  after- 
wards arrested.  In  the  midst  of  this  popular 
effervescence,  the  king  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  so  tumultuous  a  scene,  and  issued  a  royal 
decree,  by  which  he  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  liis  son.*  The  first  act  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  was  to  issue  an  edict,  in  which  he  declared 
his  resolution  immediately  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  Don  Manuel  Gddoy,  the  Prince  of 
the  Feace,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  pow^ 
to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  such  of  his  suVjects 
as  had  suffered  from  their  attachment  to  his 
cause.  It  naturally  becomes  a  question,  not  only 
of  considerable  interest,  but  of  great  importance, 
to  determine  how  far  this  act  of  abdication  was 
**  free  and  spontaneous.'*  This  inquiry  involves 
the  character  both  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his 
Father,  and  will  be  found  intunately  connected 
with  the  future  events  of  the  Spanish  revolution. 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  IV.  in  his  exposition  of  the  pi*actices 
atad  machinations  which  led  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  declares  that  no  violence  was  done  to 
his  majesty  in  order  to  extort  ^  abdication  of 
bis  crown,  either  by  his  son  or  by  tfre  people.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  this  was  not  a 
sudden  and  unpremeditated  act,  it  is  further 
asserted  by  that  minister,  that  three  weeks  before 
the  disturbance  at  Aranjuez,  the  king,  in  his 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other 
ministers  of  state,  addressed  her  majesty,  the  . 
queen,  in  these  words  :  "  Maria  Louisa,  we  will 
retire  to  one  of  the  provinces,  where  we  will 
pass  our  days  in  tranquillity ;  and  Ferdinand, 
who  is  a  young  man,  will  take  upon  him  the 


burden  of  government."  This  testfanony  may  be 
pierfectly  correct,  and  yet  the  abdication  might 
not  be  voluntary,  in  the  fair  and  liberal  cons- 
truction of  that  term.  The  conclusion  indeed 
seems  probable,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  king,  aided  perliaps  by 
the  expectations  of  Ferdinand  and  his  friends, 
hurried  him  on  to  the  execution  of  that  act,  about 
which  he  had  before  conversed,  but  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  would  never  have  per- 
formed under  the  pressure  of  less  urgent  and 
distracting  circumstances. 

These  events  were  soon  succeeded  by  a 
counter-revolution,  more  extraordinary  in  its 
nature,  and  in  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  than  any  of  the  other  changes 
which  have  stamped  a  peculiar  character 
on  these  unstable  times.  Murat,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Spain  had  been  confided,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  occurrences  at  Aranjuez, 
than  he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  to- 
wards the  capital.  Ferdinand,  unassured  in  what 
way  his  accession  to  the  throne  would  be  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  alarmed  at 
the  proximity  of  the  French  troops,  appointed 
a  deputation  of  three  grandees  to  proceed  to 
Bayonne,  to  compliment  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon on  bis  arrival  in  that  city.  Murat,  in  the 
mean  time,  held  an  official  communication  with 
the  deposed  monarch,  by  whom  he  was  informed 
that  his  calamities  were  not  of  a  common  cast,, 
since  his  own  son  had  been  the  author  of  them. 
His  abdication,  he  said,  had  been  effected  by 
treachery  and  compulsion.  The  Prince  of  As- 
turiasjand  Caballero,  the  minister  of  justice,  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  disgraceful  transaction  ; 
and  had  he  not  given  up  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son,  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  queen 
would  most  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  Ids 
resistance.  Under  these  circumstances,  Charles 
had  protested  jagainst  the  act  of  abdication,  and 
wished  Murat  to  be  informed  that  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  emperor,  his  master,  into 
whose  hands  he  resigned  his  fate.f 


*  ACT  OF  ABDICATION  of  CHARLES  IV. 
"  My  habitual  infirmities  not  permitting  me  to  support  any  longer  the  important  weight  of  government  of  my 
kingdom  ;  and  having  need,  in  order  to  re-establish  my  health,  to  enjoy  private  life  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  J  have 
decided,  after  the  most  minute  deliberation,  to  ab<licate  my  crown  in  favour  of  my  hen-,  my  most  beloved  son,  the  Priitce 
of  Asturias.  Conse<^eiitly,  it  is  my  royal  will,  that  he  be  forth^vith  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  king  and  natural 
lord  of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sovereignties  ;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of  my  free  and  spontaneous  abdication,  may  be 
exactly  and  directly  fulfilled,  you  will  cononnunicate  it  to  the  council,  and  to  all  otliersto  whom  it  may  appertain. 

«*  Given  at  Aranjuez,  the  19th  of  March,  1808.  (Signed)  "  I,  THE  KING.« 

t  Protest  of  Chables  IV.  ACAnisT  thk  Act  of.  Abdication. 
"  I  protest  apd  declare,  that  my  decree  of  the  19di  of  March,  in  which  1   renounced  my  crown  in  favour  of  my 
son,  is  a  deed  to  which  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  ^ater  calamity,  and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  sub- 
jects.    It  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  authority. 

*«  Given  at  Aranjuez,  the  35th  of  March,  l«li8.  •  (Slgru^d)  "  I,  THE  KI^O." 
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Aflxions  to  conciliate  the  farour  of  Bona* 
parte,  and  alhired  by  the  promises  of  his  gene- 
rals, Marat  and  Sarary,  Ferdinand  was  preyailed 
upon  to  quit  Madrid  and  to  repair  to  Bayonne, 
the  station  which  the  French  Emperor  had  taken 
for  the  more  convenient  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  entered 
France,  than  he  peroeiyed  too  plainly  that  his 
authority  was  departed  from  him,  and  it  was 
speedily  intimated  to  him  by  Savary,  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  in 
Spain,  but  that  it  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
family  of  Bonaparte.  This  determination  was 
accompanied  by  a  requisition  that  Ferdinand 
should,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
family,  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  farour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
On  the  foUowine  day,  Cevallos,  who  had  ac- 
companied Fermnand,  in  the  capacity  of  first 
secretary  of  state,  attempted,  in  a  discussion  with 
Champagny,  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affidrs,  to  alter  the  determination  of  the  empe- 
ror. He  complained  of  the  perfidy  with  which 
the  business  had  been  conducted ;  the  king,  his 
master,  had  come  to  Bayonne  relying  on  the 
solemn  and  repeated  assurances  of  General  Sa- 
vary, giTcn  officially  in  the  name  of  the  empe- 
ror, that  his  imperial  majesty  would  recognize 
liim  at  the  very  first  interview ;  expecting, 
according  to  these  assuraiices,  to  be  treated  as 
the  King  of  Spain,  he'  was  surprised  that  the 
proposition  for  renouncing  the  throne  was  made 
to  him.  He  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  violence  ofiered  to  his  person  in  preventing 
kis  return  to  Spain  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  his 
final  and  determined  resolution,  not  to  renoii^nce 
his  throne  in  favour  of  any  other  dynasty.  In  reply 
to  this  representation,  Champagny  contented  him- 
self with  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  renun- 
ciation, and  with  affirming  that  the  abdication  of 
Charles  had  been  voluntary.  After  some  further 
discussion,  the  emperor,  who  had  overheard 
every  thing  that  passed,  commanded  the  two 
ministers  to  enter  his  cabinet,  where  he  insulted 
Cevattos  in  gross  and  violent  language,  upbraid- 
ing him  with  being  a  traitor,  because,  having  been 
minister  to  Charles,  he  now  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Ferdinand.  Finding  that  he  could 
iieither  convince  nor  silence  the  Spanish  minister, 
he  abruptly  concluded  by  exclaiming,  **  I  have 
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a  system  of  my  own ;  you  ought  to  adopt  more  BOOK.  IV. 
liberal  ideas ;  to  be  less  susceptible  on  the  point  — — — 
of  honour,  and  not  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  Chap.  V. 
of  Spain  to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family."*  ^^— -^— ^ 

Finding  that  he  was  not  likely  soon  to 
succeed  in  bending  Ferdinand  to  his  purpose, 
Bonaparte  determined  to  have  Charles  brought 
to  Bayonne.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  acce- 
lerate the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  to  put 
it  completely  out  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
nation  to  rally  round  any  of  the  old  dynasty  in 
the  first  moments  of  their  indignation  at  his 
violence  and  perfidy.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  had  orders  sent  him  to  employ  every 
artifice  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  royal 
parents  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Bayonne  ; 
and  after  liberating  the  favourite,  the  royal 
party  quitted  Madrid,  and  repaired  to  the 
French  frontier.  The  situation  of  Ferdinand 
was  now  rendered  more  than  ever  embarrassing; 
beset  on  one  side  by  Bonaparte,  who  insisted 
on  the  renunciation  of  his  title,  and  attacked  on 
the  other  by  his  father,  who  upbraided  him 
with  having  obtained  the  throne  by  violence,  he 
perceived  no  method  of  liberating  himself  fi-om 
the  confinement  in  which  he  was  held,  but  by 
yielding  up  an  authority  to  which  he  was  denied 
a  valid  title.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ferdi- 
nand, on  the  first  of  May,  made  a  conditional 
renunciation  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  father. 
On  the  5th,  Bonaparte  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  royal  parents.  What  passed  on  this 
occasion  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  infa- 
mous and  disgraceful  scene  that  followed,  and 
which  is  thus  described  by  one  who  was  present  at 
the  audience :  "  At  five  o^clock  King  Ferdinand 
was  called  in  by  his  august  father,  to  hear,  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen  and  the  emperor,  expres- 
sions so  disgusting  and  humiliating,  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  record  them.  All  the  party  were  seated 
except  King  Ferdinand,  whom  the  father  order- 
ed to  make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  thecrown^ 
under  pain  of  being  treated,  with  all  his  house- 
hold, as  an  usurper  of  the  throne,  and  a  conspi- 
rator against  the  life  of  his  parents.''*  Bona- 
parte, however,  appears  not  to  have  regarded  the 
renunciation  of  Ferdinand  to  his  father  as  neces- 
sary to  render  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  hi9 
favour  vaHd;  for  on  the  very  day  that  the  scene 
already  described  took  place,  and  before  Fer- 


*  See  the  Exposition  of  Don  Pedro  Ceyallos. 

f  See  the  Exposition  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  The  soene  to  which  Cevalios  alludes  is  thus  described  m  the 
chronicles  of  the  day  :•— The  queen,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  addressing  Ferdinand,  said— *<  Traitor!  you  have  for  years 
meditated  the  death  of  the  king ;  but,  thanks  to  the  vigilance,  the  k»yalty,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
neither  yon,  nor  any  of  the  infamous  traitors  who  have  co-operated  with  you,  have  been  able  to  effect  your  purpose.  I 
tell  you  to  your  face,  that  you  are  not  the  son  of  the  king !  And  yet,  without  having  any  other  right  to  the  crown  than 
that  of  your  mother,  you  have  sought  to  tear  it  from  us  by  force  ;  but  I  agree  and  demand  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
•ball  be  umpire  between  us ;  and  1  call  upon  him  to  punish  you  and  your  traitorous  assooiaites/' 
Vol.  II.— no,  42.  R 
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HOOK  IV.  dinand  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  oonunanda 
of  his  parent^  Charles  had  executed  h^s  deed  of 
resig)iatioD,  nvhich  transfenred  his  title  to  the 
Emperor  of  France.  By  this  document,  bearing 
4ate  the  5th  of  May,  it  is  declared,  Ist,  That 
ihe  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  shall  be 
preserved ;  ajoid  2d,  that  the  prince  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  by  the  emperor  shall  be  inde-' 
pendent.  The  other  articles  of  this  act  of  resig** 
nation  declare  that  the  king  and  queen,  as  wdl 
as  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other  ser- 
vants as  choo^  to  follow  tiiem,  shall  retire  inta 
France,  where  thev  shall  preserve  their  respec- 
tive* ranks;  that  the  imperial  palace  of  Com- 
pei^e  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles 
aunng  his  life ;  that  a  civil  list  of  eight  million 
nals  shall  be  alloted  to  the  king,  and  that  the 
dowry  of  the  queen,  at  his  death,  shall  be  two 
millions.*  To  the  Infantes  of  Spain  the  annual 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres  is  secured ; 
and  the  king^  in  exchange  for  his  personal  landed 
property  in  Spain,  receives  from  Napoleon  the 
castle  of  Chamboard. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Spa» 
niards  for  this  extraordinary  transfer,  Charles 
directed  a  mandate  to  the  supreme  Junta  of  the 
government  of  Madrid,  in  which  he  appointed 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  Lieutenant-general  of 
tlie  kingdom,,  and  commanded  the  council  of 
Castile,  and  the  captains-general,  and  governors 
of  the  provinces,  to  obey  his  orders.  The  father 
having  thus  done  all  in  his  power,  not  only  to 
transfer  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain  to  the 
^mperor  of  the  French,  but  also  to  secure  the 
tranquil  and  ready  reception  of  that  transfer  by 
the  Spanish  nation,  the  resistance  and  refusal  ai 
Ferdinand  were  no  longer  to  be  expected.  Ce- 
vflJJlos  affords  no  insight  into  the  particular  mode 
of  attack  upon  the  prince,  after  Bonaparte  had 
succeeded  both  in  Arcing  him  to  renounce  in 
favour  of  Ins  father,  and  in  persuading  the 
faUier  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  French 
dynasty,  except  that  he  states,  but  not  of  his  bwn 
personal  knowledge,  that  in  the  last  conference 
held  with  Ferdinand,  the  emperor  said,  ^^  Princey 
UJaut  opter  entre  la  cession  et  la  mortyf  The 
resignation  of  Ferdinand  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  May  ;  and  by  the  articles  of  this  act  it  is 
stipulated,  tiiat  the  Prince  of  Asturias  shall 
renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies;  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall 
secure  to  him  the  title  of  royal  highness,  and 
cede  to  him  the  domain  of  Navarre,  with  an 
annual  grant  of  foiur  hundred  thousand  livres  oi 
appanage  rent,  and  a  furttier  rent  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  livres.    The  title  of  royal  high- 


ness, the  ei^oyment  at.  their  respective  com- 
mandftries  in  Spain^  and  an  appanage  rent  of 
four  hundred  thousand  livres,.  are  by  the  same 
instrument  granted  to  Don  Antonio,  the  uncle 
of  Ferdinand,  and  DonCarlos, and  Don  Fran- 
Cisco,  his  brothers,  provided  they  accede  to  the 
treaty*  No  sooner  had>  Ferdinand  ratified  this 
treaty,  than  he*  was  hurried  from  Bayonne  i^tiSt 
the  intericur  o£  France  ;  and  to  tvender  his  humi« 
liation  more  abjecty  and  his  subservienoy  to  the 
will  of  Bonaparte  more  complete,  the  prince, 
his  uncle,  and  his  brother,  weie  coimens^nded, 
when  they  reached  Bordeaux  to  address  a 
Si^emn  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  releasing 
than  from  all  the  duties  they  owed  to  the  prince, 
and  colouring  them  to  consult  the  common  good, 
by  conducting  themselves  as  peaceful^  and  obe- 
dient subjects  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

On  the  20th  of  May^  Charles,  aceon^anied 
by  his  royal  consort,  arrived  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  his  ms^est^jr  was  immediately  provided 
with  a  complete  equipage  for  the  cliase ;  and 
fr^n  thenee  they  removed  two  days  afterwards 
to  Compeigne.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  took 
up  his  residence  at  a  chateau  in  the  ^kvirons  of 
Paris.  The  unfortunate  Ferdinand,  with  his 
uncle  and  broths,  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May 
at  VaUency,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Berry,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  castle  belong- 
ing to  M.  Talleyrand,  and  where  the  prince 
sought  consolation  in  a  strict  observance  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  cathoMc  religion. 

Abounding,  as  the  annals  of  mankind  do, 
especially  in  these  latter  and  portentous  times, 
in  examples  of  treachery,  perfidy,  and  violence, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  poini  out  one  deed,  which, 
in  every  part  of  its  performance,  in  its  own 
nature,  or  in  the  character  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  bore  such 
strong  and  infamous  marks  of  atrocity  as  this. 
The  first  act  of  sovereign  power  exercised  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Spanish  nation,  was  contain- 
ed in  an  imperial  decree,  addressed  to  the  counqil 
of  Castile,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the  king 
and  princes  of  the  Bourbon  line  had  ceded  their 
rights  to.  him,  he  commanded  that  the  assembly 
of  the  notables  should  be  held  on  the  15th  of 
June,  at  Bayonne ;  that  the  deputies  should  be 
charged  with  the  expression  of  the  sentiments, 
wishes,  and  complaints  of  their  constituents,  and 
with  full  power  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  was  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ofiice  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  ministers,  council  of  state, 
council  of  Castile,  and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military  authorities,    were  to  ranain  un- 


*  RuL — ^A  Spanish  coin  of  the  vslne  of  /ive-pence  farthing  English.^ 
t  Prince,  you  have  only  to  ehoose  hetireen  cession  and  death. 
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changed.  On  the  same  day  Bonaparte  ad^ 
dressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  nation ,  in 
which  he  assured  the  people  that  his  sole  object 
would  be  to  relieve  the  sufierings  he  had  so 
long  witnessed,  by  renovating  their  monarchy. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  convened  a  general 
assembly  of  their  deputies^  and  would  place 
their  illustrious  crown  on  the  head  of  one  resem* 
bling  liimself ;  that  thus,  by  uniting  the  salutary 
power  of  the  sovereign  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  their  latest  posterity 
might  celebrate  him  as  the  restorer  of  their 
country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
orders  prevailed  in  Madrid;  the  inhabitants 
bad  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  alarm  ever 
since  the  entrance  of  the  French  troiMM  and 
the  departhre  of  the  royal  family.  The  French 
were  daily  insulted ;  numerous  assemblies  were 
held  by  the  people;  and  every  thing  indicated 
the  approach  of  a  dreadful  explosioA.  On  the 
mommg  of  the  2d  of  May,  immense  multitudes 
eoUected  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital. 
Rendered  confident  by  their  nunodiers,  they 
attacked  the  French  troops  with  great  vigour 
and  resolution,  and  after  forcing  ibem.  to  retreat, 
obtained  possession  of  their  cannon.  With 
these  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  enemies 
out  of  the  city,  with  ^reat  slaughter.  Besides 
this  regular  and'  concentrated  attack  on  the 
great  body  of  the  military,  wherever  a  French* 
soldier  was  discovered,  he  was  instantly  cut 
down  or  shot.  The  great  street  of  Aloala,.the 
Sun-Gate,  and  the  Great-Square,  were  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  the  early  success  and  of  the 
subsequent  massacre  of  tiie  inhabitants.  The' 
alarm  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  French 
repaired  to  their  posts,  and  the  large  reinforce- 
ments which  poured  into  the  city  overwhelmed 
the  insurgents.  The  principal  object  with  the 
French  army  was  the  street  Alcala,  in  which 
were  collected  upwards  of  ten  thousand  people. 
Against  this  and  the  neighbouring  streets  and 
squares,  thirty  discharges  of  artillery  were  di'-, 
rected  with  murderous  effect;  these  were  fol*- 
lowed  up  by  the  cavalry;  the  people,  routed 
and  dismayed)  took  refuge  in  the  honsies;  and 
the  French  soldiers,  irritated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  their  previous  defeat,  followed  them 
into  their  retreata  and  took  signal  vengeance 
on  the  insurgents.  The  place  where  the  Spa- 
niards made  the  most  vigorous  defence  was  the 
Store-house  of  Artillery , which,  besides  ammuni* 
tion,  contained  upwards  of  ten  thousand  stand 
of  arms.  Thither  Murat  sent  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  the  Arsenal,  but  he  found  it 
cx^upied  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
Spanish  artillery-men,    under  the  command  of 
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two  braTe  offieere  of  the  naabes  of  Doaisand  BOOK  IV. 
Velttyde.    A  twenty-four  pounder,  charged  Mrith 
grape-shot,  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  Store^-house, 
in  front  of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  made  dread- 
ful havoc  unongst  the   French  colmaui  as  it 
advanced,  and  obliged  the  commander  to  send 
to  Musat  for  rduDforcements.    Two  other  French 
columns  then  advanced,  and  after  attackkig  the 
small  gairison  oa  both  flanks,  repeatedly  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender,  but  the  brave  and  resolute 
commanders  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposition, 
and  their  constancy  remained  unriiaken  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  exisleiide.    After  the  en- 
gagement had  raged  for  some  time,  Velayde 
was  killed  by  a  mudset  shot,  and  Doaiz  had  his 
thigh  broken  by  a  cannon  ball;   this  hero  still 
continued  to  give  his  orders  vrith  the  greatest 
composure,    till   ho   had  received  three  other 
wounds,  the  last  of  which  put  an  end  to  his 
glorious  career.    The  command  of  the  Arsenal 
now  devolved  on  a  corporal  of  artillery,  who, 
sensible  that  all  further  resistance  would   be 
unavailing,  agreed  to  capitulate.      About  two 
o^elock  the  firing  ceased  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
in  consequence  of  the  personal  interference  off 
the  council  of  Castile,r  who  paraded  the  streets 
with  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  escorted  bjr  a 
body  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  French  imperial 
guards  intermixed.    The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
now  flattered  themselves  that  the  carnage  was 
at  an  end,  but  in  the  afternoon,  Murat  issued 
general  orders  to  his  army  for  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  military  tribunal,  of  whidi  Gene- 
ral Gvouchy  was  appointed'  president.      Before 
this  tribunal  all  persons  were  brought  who  had. 
been  made  prisoners  in  the  early  part  of  the  day^. 
and,  after  a  nummary  trial,  three  groups  of  forty 
each  were  successivdy  shot,  in  the  Prado,  by  the 
hands  of  the  military  executioners.      In  this 
manner  was  the  evening  of  the  9d  of  May  spent 
by  the  French  at  Madrid.      The  inhabitants- 
were  commanded  to  illuminate  their  houses  for 
the  safety  of  their  oppressors;  and  through  the 
whole  ni^t,  the  deed  and  dying  were  to  be  seen 
lying  in  heaps  upon  the  blood-stained  pavement. 
When  the  morning  arrived,  the  military  tiibn- 
nals  resumed  their  functions^    and>  for  several  ^ 
successive  days  the  feelings  of  tiie  jnhabitants 
of  the  capital  were  outraged  by  judicial  murders* 
The  numbers  slain  on  the  9d  of  May  on  the  side 
of  the  people  must  have  been  immense;  and  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  an- eye-witness,  that 
the  insurrection  was  not  quelled  till  after  most 
of  the  French  soldiers  actually  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  its  commencement,  were  put  to  death.^ 

This  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  which 
ought  to  have  roused  the  Junta  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  produced  directly  the  opposite  effect. 


*  Authentic  particulars  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Madrid  on  the  2d  of  May,  1808,  by  an  Engliflbman. 
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BOOiClV.  and  bent  them  completely  to  the  will  of  Mnrat. 
At  their  sitting  on  the  4th  of  May  that  com^ 
mander  was  present,  and  after  detailing  the 
circumstances  of  the  insurrection  'of  the  2d, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  Tigorous  measures 
to  restrain  the.  turbulent  spirit  of  the  populace* 
The  Junta,  professing  an  anxiety  to  present 
the  recurrence  of  similar  calamities,  decreed, 
that  the  presidentship  of  ttieir  body  should  be 
offered  to  his  imperial  and  royal  highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  berg,  and  that  all  their  mem« 
hers  should  conform  to  his  ordonnances.  But 
it  was  not  the  Junta  only  who  deserted  the 
cause  of  their  country  and  enlisted  themselTes 
on  the  side  of  their  invaders  and  oppressors; 
the  council  of  the  supreme  and  general  Inqui- 
sition also  exhorted  the  Spaniards  to  quiet  and 
unresisting  submission.  This  council,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  growing  policy 
or  humanity  of  its  members,  had  depriyed  it  of 
a  great  part  of  the  dread  and  horror  formerly 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  its  power,  still,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Spanish  nation,  possessed 
an  extensiye,  penetrating,  and  powerful  influence 
oyer  the  kingdom.  The  Inquisition  was  there- 
fore an  engine  too  fit  for  their  purpose  to  be 
overlooked  or  unemployed  by  the  French  autho- 
rities, and  its  obsequiousness  was  as  propitious 
to  the  wishes  of  Murat,  as  its  nature  cmd  power 
were  conducive  to  his  designs.  Through  his 
influence  these  holy  Inquisitors  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  they  accused  the  Spanish  people  of 
having  occasioned,  by  their,  factious  disposition 
and  outrageous  violence,  the  disturbances  and 
bloodshed  of  the  2d  of  May.  This  violence 
they  represent  as  having  been  oflfered  to  friendly 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  injured  no  one;  but 
who,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  the  most  rigorous 
discipline,  and  towards  whom  they  were  oound 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  behave  with  at- 
tention and  friendship.  The  indulgence  in  these 
lawless  excesses,  it  is  added,  tends  only  to  de- 
stroy the  principles  of  subordination,  and  to 
weaken  the  just  and  salutary  c<mfidence  of  the 
people  in  the  supreme  power.  ^^  These  truths, 
so  important  at  all  times,  and  so  eminently  and 
peculiarly  necessary  at  a  period  of  violence  and 
tumult,^^  says,  the  supreme  court  of  Inquisition, 
**  can  by  none  be  impressed  with  more  propriety 
and  beneficial  effect  than  by  the  ministers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  breathes  nothing 
but  peace  among  men,  and  subjection,  humility, 
and  obedience  to  all  that  are  in  authority." 


Even  the  feeble  king  was  obliged  to  fitct 
his  part  in  repressing  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
his  people,  and  in  pointing  tfut  to  them  the 
heinous  crime  of  rising  against  their  enemies 
or  oppressors ;  and  the  last  paper  to  which  he 
set  his  hand  and  seal  before  he  abdicated  the 
throne,  was  filled  vrith  remonstrances  and  up<- 
braidings  against  his  subjects,  for  having  risen 
hi  the  Jiope  of  defending  that  independence 
whidi  'he  had  so  pusillanimously  sacrificed. 
This  proclamation  is  signed  by  Charles,  but 
the  language  in  which  k  is  written,  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  throughout,  and  the  counsel 
which  it  gives,  could  have  proceeded  from  none 
but  an  agent  of  Bonaparte.  He  cautions  them 
against  that  spirit  of  faction  which  would  arm 
them  against  the  French,  and  to  which  spirit 
he  attributes  both  the  calamities  of  his  own 
family  and  the  recent  disturbances  in  Madrid. 
He  assures  them  that  his  sole  object  at  Ba> 
yonne  is  to  concert,  along  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  efficient  measures  for  their  welfare ; 
and  concludes  with  calling  on  the  Spaniards 
to  trust  to  his  experience :  to  obey  that  authority 
which  he  holds  irom  GrOd  and  his  fttthers ;  and 
to  follow  his  example,  in  thinking  that  there  is 
no  prosperity  or  safety  for  their  country,  but 
in  the  friendship  of  their  ally. 

Thus,  to  all  appearance,  had  Bonaparte 
completely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  views 
upon  Spain.  He  had  proceeded  with  caution  and 
deUberatioa ;  but  the  great  object  of  his  crooked 
policy  seemed  now  to  be  consummated.  The 
crown  of  Spain  was  conveyed  to  his  family  by  all 
the  forms  of  regal  transfer ;  and  the  members  of 
the  old  dynasty  were  safe  in  the  interior  of 
France,  removed  from  all  chance  of  disturbing 
his  future  plans,  or  of  serving  as  the  rallying 
point  of  resistance  and  independence.  The 
Spaniards,  thus  deserted  by  the  royal  family, 
stripped  of  part  of  their  army,  and  guarded  and 
oppressed  by  a  numerous,  well-disciplined,  and 
watchful  enemy,  saw  the  most  distinguished 
public  bodies,  to  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  with  veneration  and  confidence 
for  example  and  advice,  not  only  forsake  the 
cause  of  their  country,  but  actually  invite  the 
nation  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  Bona^ 
parte,  elated  by  his  success,  regarded  his  work 
'  as  complete,  and  those  to  whom  the  virtues  of 
the  Spanish  nation  were  known,  lamented  to  see 
them  destined  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  this  un* 
principled  and  semsh  conqueror. 
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and  Restoration  of  Peace  mth  England — Succours  a  forded  to  the  Spanish  Patriots  by  Great 
Britaiti-rSurrefuler  of  the  French  Fleet  at  Cadiz^Defeat  and  Capitulation  of  the  French 
Army  i$nder  Genial  Dupont — Gallant  Defence  of  Saragossa^^Battle  of  Bio  Seco^^Opera-- 
tions  in  Biscay — Repube  of  the  French  Army  at  Falencior^Josepk  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon — Sketch  of  the  New  Spanish  Constitution — Entrance  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  into  Madrid — His  precipitate  Retreat  from  that  Capital — Installation  of  the 
Supreme  Junta — Failure  of  the  Spanish  Armies  in  their  Efforts  lo  drive  the  Frendi  beyond 
the  Pyrenees — Liberation  of  the  Spgnish  Troops  in  the  Baltic  under  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana'-^Conference  at  Erfurth — Letter  from  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  to  the 
King  of  England— Failure  of  the  Negociation  consequent  thereon— Situation  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Armies  in  the  Peninsula  at  the  Beginning  of  November— Defeat  and  partial 
Dispersion  of  the  Army  under  Qeneral  Blake  in  Biscay— of  Count  Belvederes  Force  in 
Jistramadura—and  of  the  Army  under  General  Castanos  on  the  Ehro— Advance  of  Napoleon 
to  the  Capital  of  Spain— Fall  of  Madrid— Disposition  of  the  Spanish  Colonies.  Campaign 
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British  Expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  off  the  Coast  of  Portugal— Debarkation  of 
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^ohn  Moore  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula— Advance 
of  the  Expedition  under  his  Command  to  Salamanca— Perilous  Situation — Disastrous 
Retreat— Battle  of  Corutma— Death  of  Sir  John  Moore— Embarkation  ^  the  Troops— ^ 
Terifdnation  of  the  Camfaign, 


SCARCEIiY  IfM  t)ia  v^nimoiation  qf  Uie 
royal  family  in  faTQur  pf  Bonaparte  koQwa  in 
Spain,  before  th0  northern  provinces  burst  into 
open  wdA  organized  insurrection.  Asturias  and 
Galicia,  tll^  refiiffe  of  Spanish  independence, 
Mrhen  it  fled  before  the  Moorish  power,  ^e^  the  glo<- 
rions  example  ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  al- 
most every  part  of  Spain,  hot  immediately  occupi- 
ed or  overawed  by  the  armies  of  France.  One  of 
tthe  first  steps  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution was  to  form  and  assemble  the  Juntas,,  pr 
Seneral  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  who  imine- 
iately  issued  proclamations,  calling  upoq  the 
Spaniards  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  liberties.  In  these  proclaipations 
every  topic  was  insisted  on  which  could,  awaken 
the  patnotism  and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
people  :  the  long  and  prejudicial  subscpriency  of 
Spain  to  the  views  apd  interests  of  tl)e  French 
govemmept ;  the  degradation  and  misery  ifhich 
^is  servilitv  b^4  produced;  the  treacberoufi 
behaviour  of  Bonapurte  to  Ferdinand ;  and  the 
eodaequences  w^cb  mi^st  necessarily  vesult  from 
^e  execution  ^f  his  designs;  wpfe  strPPgly 
vop.  ii,*-ifo,  4?. 


insist^  upon.    The  nation  was  called  upon,  by  ^qqi^  |y 

^very  thing  they  held  dear ;   by  the  dignity  and J 

glory  long  sustained  by  the  Spanish  name;  hy  Cuap.   VI. 
Uieir  attachment  to  their  religion,  tb^  country,  \,^^^y^^ji 
and  their  sovereign;  by; every  tie  that  bound      1808 
them  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  th^nselves 
and  their  postenty ;    to  arm  themselves  with 
energy  and  courage,  to  prevent,  by  their  power- 
ful and  unanimous  interference,  the  in&mous 
and  complete  ruin  with  which  they  were  threat- 
tened  by  the  common  enemy  of  the  independ- 
ence and  happiness  of  tlie  human  race.    The 
crimes  of  which  Bonaparte  had  been  guilty  were     ■ 

}>laced  before  tb^ir  eyes  in  all  their  horror ;  the 
atal  consequences  which  had  uniformly  resulted 
from  tbe  apathy  and  iudifiereqce  of  the  people, 
in  the  countries  he  had  already  conquered,  were 
urged  as  holdiug  fprth  the  most  )>owerful  and 
ufgent  reasons  for  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  pf  resist- 
ing his  oppression,  qnd  preventing  their  country  • 
from  being  sunk  into  that  state  of  degradation 
and  slavery,  which  had  overwhelmed  so  many  of 
the  iit^er  9tat^s  pf  Eurppe, 
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BOOK  IV.  The  Junta   to   whose    proceedings  most 

'    ■■    attention  is  due,  is  that  Mrhich  was  assembled  at 

CttAP.  VI.  Seville.  Madrid  being  in  possession  of  the 
French,  it  became  necessary  that  some  other  prin- 
cipal city  should  take  the  lead  in  issuing  diree- 
tions  respecting  the  great  and  arduous  contest 
in  which  the  Spanish  nation  was  about  to  be 
engaged^  and  no  place  seemed  more  proper  than 
Seville.  The  constituted  authorities  of  this 
place  assembled  on  the  27th  of  May,  1908,  and 
immediately  formed  themselves  into  a  Supreme 
Junta  of  Government.  After  having  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  King  of  Spun,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  military  stores  for  the  purpod^  of  arming 
the  people,  they  issued  an  order  for  all  persons, 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
not  children,  to  enroll  themselves.  They  also 
established  inferior  Juntas  in  every  town  within 
their  jurisdictidli,  the  population  of  which 
amounted  to  two  thousand  householders;  and 
seat  couriers  to  the  principal  places  in  Spain, 
inviting  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Seville. 
But  they  principallv  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  '^  precautions^*  which  they  issued,  as  pro- 
per to  be  observed  during  the  struggle  in  which 
the  nation  was  about  to  eugajre.  The  character 
of  these  precautions  is  that  of  clear  and  compre- 
hensive tnoughti  directed  steadily  and  with  suc- 
cess to  the  contemplation  of  the  crisis  in  which 
Spain  was  placed  ;  the  principal  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  exposed  ; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  she  might 
avoid  or  surmount  them,  and  ultimately  succeed 
in  the  object  she  had  in  yievf.  They  recom- 
mended in  the  strongest  manner  the  careful 
avoidance  of  all  general  actions ;  and  a  strict 
adh^ence  to  the  system  of  harassing  and  con- 
tinual attacks 'on  the  detached  and  insulated 
lH>dies  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

The  Junta  of  Seville  also  issued  a  declara* 
tion  of  war  against  France,  and  proclaimed 
peace  with  En^and.  Indeed  the  insurrection  of 
the  Spanish  nation  necessarily  directed  their 
thoughts  and  hopes  to  Britain,  as  the  only 
country  which  possessed  the  powei"  and  the  incli- 
nation to  yield  them  assistance;  One  of  the  first 
measures  adopted  by  the  Junta  of  Asturias 
was,  to  dispatch  two  noblemen  to  this  country,  to 
represent  to  the  British  government  the  state  of 
Spain,  and  the  determined,  unanimous  spirit  of 
her  people,  with  a  vie^  to  obtain  countenance 
and  support  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen.  In 
England,  the  cause  of  Spain  fortunately  united 
all  parties.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  exist  respecting  the  probability  of  ultimate 
success,  all  were  cordially  agreed  in  the  persua- 
sion that  every  kind  of  assistance  should  be 
afforded  to  the  Spaniards.  They  had  taken  up 
arms  to  oppose  the  common  enemy,  and  to  main- 
tain their  own  independence,  and  therefore  were 


friends  to  Britain.  The  cause  of  the  Spaniards 
was  viewed  with  zeal,  satisfaction,  ana  sympa^ 
thv,  by  those  members  of  parliament  whose  gene- 
ral system  of  politics  was  in  direct  opposition  id 
the  measures  of  the  existing  government ;  and 
his  majesty's  ministers,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  gave  assurances  in  parliament 
that  they  would-  afford  every  assistance  in  theit* 
power  to  the  Spanish  patriots. 

'  The  requests  made  by  the  Asturian  depu-^ 
ties  were  not  for  men  ;  of  these  they  ilffihpedl 
they  had  a  sufficient  supply,  but  thef  wefe  iH  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  arras,  ammunition, 
and  clothing.  Fortunately,  the  principal  ports 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  in  possession  of  the 
patriots ;  and  into  these  were  sent,  by  fast-sailing 
vessels,  immense  supplies  of  everv  thing  the 
Juntas  of  Galicia  and  Asturia  required.  Intel- 
ligent and  experienced  officers  were  also  dis- 
patched, in  order  to  learn  accurately  the  disposi^ 
tion  and  strength  of  the  Spaniards,  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  Juntas,  and  to  transmift 
to  our  government  such  information  as  might 
enable  them  to  concert  and  direct  the  assistance 
they  were  disposed  to  aflbrd,  in  a  manner  most 
agreeable  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  their  cause.  As  it  wa» 
highly  probable  that  British  troops  might  be 
needed,  they  were  held  in  readiness  to  embark. 
In  short,  nothing  was  wanting,  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  or  of  the  nation,  to  inspirit  the 
patriots,  and  to  convince  them  that  everv  assist- 
ance within  the  power  of  Britain  would  cheer- 
fully be  granted. 

The  great  commercial  city  of  Cadiz  was 
one  of  the  first  to  show  its  zeal  for  the  patriotic 
cause.  A  French  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  and  two  frigates,  lying  in  the  liarbour,  was 
obliged,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  surrender  to 
the  Spanish  arms,  under  General  Morla,  after 
having  sustained  a  cannonade  aiid  bombardment 
from  the  batteries  for  three  days,  while  the  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Purvis,  stationed  off  that 
port,  prevented  its  escape. 

The  importance  of  preserving  the  French 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  the  probability  that  it  would 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  had  induced 
Murat  to  dispatch  General  Dupont  from  Ma- 
drid, with  a  considerable  force,  to  the  south 
of  Spain.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  general 
passed  the  Sierra  Morena,  before  he  heard  of 
the  surrender  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  sooh  convinced  him 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  advance  farther 
towards  Cadiz.  After  pushing  on  to  Cordova, 
of  which  he  obtained  a  temporary  possession , 
he  measured  back  his  steps  to  Andujar.  The 
Spanish  General  Castanos,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  was  stationed 
in  the  camp  of  St.   Roche,    marched   at    the 
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head  of  the  Andahisian  army  against  General 
t)apont.  After  several  partial  action^,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  uniformly  succeeded,  either  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Ffetich,  or  in  forc- 
ing them  to  fall  back,  and  by  which  Castanoii 
had  brought  his  raw  troops  into  habits  of  acti« 
Vity,  finnness,  and  discipline,  it  was  determined 
fal  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  l7th  of  July, 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  town  of 
Baylen,  where  the  Tan  6f  the  French  army 
was  ported.  At  three  o'clock  -in  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  while  the  troops  of  the  Spanish 
General  Reding  were  forming  for  the  mardh> 
General  Dupont  with  hid  army  attacked  the 
Spanish  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Baylen,  open* 
ing  a  sudden  and  tremendous  fire  with  his 
artillery ;  and  so  determined  was  the  resolution 
of  the  French  general  to  make  a  decisive  im- 
pression on  the  Spanish  line,  that  his  attacks 
were  renewed  till  twelve  o'clock,  with  no  other 
interruption  or  intermission  but  such  as  neces- 
sarily arose  from  the  occasional  recession  and 
formation  of  new  columns.  At  this  period  he 
seemed  disposed  to  give  up  the  attack;  but 
before  this  resolution  was  taken,  one  other 
effort,  led  by  General  Dupont  himself,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  other  generals,  was  made  upon 
the  Spanisii  lines,  but  with  no  better  success. 
During  these  repeated,  impetuous,  and  almost 
uninterrupted  attacks,  the  Spanish  line  had 
been  frequently  penetrated  in  different  parts; 
and  the  French  had  more  than  once  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  their  batteries.  But  the  Span- 
ish army,  vriih  more  coolness,  intrepidity,  and 
discipline,  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
raw  and  inexperienced  levies,  formed  again 
with  astonishing  res^ularity,  dismounted  the 
enemy^s  artillery,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  attack- 
ing columns,  at  the  same  time  that  they  varied 
their  own  positions  and  movements,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration,  and  able  to  repel  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  enemy.  This  success  of  General  Reding 
over  the  main  body  of  the  French  armj,  led 
on  by  General  Dupont  in  person,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day,  and  rendered  unavailing  the 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men  dispatchefl 
from  Madrid,  under  the  command  of  the  French 
General  Wedel.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Dupont  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  30th, 
tho  whole  of  the  French  army,  comprising  the 
division  of  Wedel,  delivered  up  their  arms,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  embarked  dt  Ca- 
diz and  sent  to  Rochefort.  It  appeared  from 
the  official  returns,  that  the  French  forces, 
before  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  exclusive-  of 
the  division  under  General  Wedel,   consisted 
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bf  fourteen  thousand    men,    of  which    number  BOOK  fV. 
nearly  three  thousand- were  killed  and  wounded.  ■ 
The    Spanish   army   consisted    of   twenty-five  Chap  ^1, 
thousand  men,    one  half  of  whom  were  pea- 
santry,   and   their   loss    was  stated  at  twelve 
hundred  in  killed  knd  wounded*     By  this  capi« 
tulation,    the    army  of  General   Castanos   not 
only  freed  the  province  of  Andalusia,  and  the 
whole  of  the    south-west  of   Spain,    from  the 
presence  and  devastation  of  the  French,   but 
0])ened  themselves  a  ready  path  to  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  an^l  to  a  junction  with  their 
companions  in  arms. 

The  cause  of  the  patriots  in  other  parts  of 
Spain  proceeded  in  a  manner  equally  favourable 
and  successful.  The  principal  armies  which 
they  had  formed  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  generals  distinguished  for  their  bra- 
very, and  their  zealous  and  unquestionable 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  The 
defence  of  Arragon  was  committed  to  Gteneral 
Palafox,  whose  bold  and  animating  addresses 
had  contributed  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to 
arms.*  Saragossa,  the  principal  dty  of  Ar- 
ragon, was  considered  by  the  French  as  a  place 
of  so  much  importance,  that  they  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  that  fortress,  with  all  the  forces 
they  could  spare.  But  the  army  of  Palafox^ 
animated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  wrongs 
of  their  country  and  the  zeal  of  their  leader, 
was  fully  adequate  to  defend  the  city,  and  to 
repel  all  the  attacks  with  which  it  was  assailed. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  in  the  annals 
of  modem  warfare,  in  which  such  persevering 
and  successful  courage  has  been  displayed  as 
by  the  defenders  of  Saragossa*  The  city  was 
frequently  bombarded  in '  the  midst  or  the 
night,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gates  were 
attempted  to  be  forced  under  cover  of  the 
shells.  The  French,  more  than  once,  obtained 
possession  of  some  parts  of  th^  town ;  but  they 
were  received  with  so  much  coolness  and  bra* 
very,  that  they  were  never  able  to  preserve 
what  they  had,  with  so  much  difficmty  and 
loss,  acquired.  The  VTomen  vied  with  dieir 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  in  the  display 
of  patriotism  and  contempt  of  danger ;  regard- 
less of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  they  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  administering  support 
and  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  and  wounded, 
and  animating,  by  their  exhortations  and  exam- 
ple, all  ranks  to  such  a  display  of  firmness  and 
bravery,  as  ultimately  to  secure  this  important 
city. 

Another  object  of  great  importance  to  both 
the  contending  parties  was  to  obtain  possession 
of   the  principal  road   between    Bayonne  and 


*  <*  Guerre  au  roitfeau"— War,  blade  to  blade — was  the  fayourite  motto  of  Palafox,  and  ia  these  words  he  replied 
to  the  summons  of  the  French  general  to  surrender  the  city. 
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BOOK  IV.  Madrid.    Cuesta  was  t}ie  Spanish  eeaeral  ap-^ 

Jointed  by  the  Junta  to  command  the  anny 
estined  to  secure  that  important  object.  This 
^*^yjj*^  army  consisted  partly  of  peasants  and  partly  of 
I8O0  regular  troops,  which  had  been  collected  from 
different  parts  in  the  north  of  Spain.  LasoJes 
was  the  French  general  dispatched  by  Marshal 
Bessieres  for  the  saipe  purDose,  The  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  ]4th  of  July,  at  Rio  Seco, 
near  ValladoUd.  The  French  foroe  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry, 
and  a  large    portion  of   cannon :    that  of  the 

Satriots  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  infantry, 
ut  they  were  nearly  destitute  of  cavalry :  a 
body  of  peasantry  was  also  attached  to  the  re- 
gular troops,  the  army  was  supplied  with 
twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  new  levies, 
led  on  by  their  ardour  and  impetuosity,  were  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  command  of  their  gene- 
ral ;  they  rushed  forward  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  the  French,  and  at  the  first  onset  drove 
them  back,  and  took  and  spiked  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  which' was  level  and  open,  and  the 
consequent  advantage  which  the  French  gained 
in  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  prevented  the 
Spanish  anny  .from  securing  and  maintaining 
their  advantage,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  to 
^epevento  under  the  cover  and  protection  of  a 
fegiment  of  ctMrabineers,  leaving^  behind  them 
thirteen  pieces  pf  capnpn,  On  tms  occasion  the 
French  suffered  so  spvere|y  Jbat  they  were  not 
^ble  to  pursue  the  Spanish  Qfmy^  por  even  to 
^ke  posse^sipn  pf  Rio  Sf^co  tiU  sev^j^)  ))ours 
pfter  the  battle, 

^t  the  very  commencemei)t  of  the  Spapisli 
jlnsurrejction,  the  patriots  had  gained  possession 
pf  most  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andero,  pot  content  with 
the  influence  Qf  hjs  exhprtations,  had  set  t|)eni 
the  e^omple  Qf  ^ctiv^  and  vigofpus  patriotism. 
By  his  means,  numerous  and  wpU  appointed 
bpdies  of  jnew  were  raised,  who  marched,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head,  in  search  pf  such  ^y'u 
sions  of  the  French  army,  ip  that  part  of  Spain, 
as  they  might  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  sub- 
duing, But,  as  the  French  at  Bayonne  were 
sensible  of  the  iipportance  of  gainipg  possession 
»  of  these  ports,  both  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  English  sppplies  from  reaching  the  patriots, 
and  of  conveying  along  the  coast  reinforcements 
and  supplies  to  (heir  owp  armv,  thev  dispatched 
^  considerably  bpdy  of  piep  who  tooK  possession 
Ni^  of  St.  Andero,     Their  triumph,  however,  wa^ 

pf  short  duration  :  in  consequence  pf  the  advance 
pf  General  De  Popti  |¥ith  a  division  of  ten  thou-> 
f  and  men  frgm  the  A.Sturian  avpiy,  the  Frencl| 
detachment,  afraid  of  having  their  retreat  cut 
pff,  evacuated  the  town  precipitately,  having 
previously  ppipmitted  every  kinq  pf  depredatiop 
y^d  outrage, 


Ope  of  the  most  formidable  and  well  ap- 
pointed corps  which  Bonaparte  had  introduced 
mto  the  interior  of  Spain,  was  that  which,  unda^ 
the  command  of  Marshal  Moncey,  directed  its 
march  towards  the  province  of  Valencia.  Thia 
province  presents  strong  natural  barriers  against 
invasion,  which  were  defended  by  a  body  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  French  marshal,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  apd  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack,' 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  immediately  advanced  to  the  city  of 
Valencia.  On  the  arrival  of  Moncey  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  he  dispatched  a  flaff  of  trqce, 
promising  protection  to  persons  and  property, 

{provided  the  French  army  were  permitted  quiets 
y  to  enter  and  occupy  the  city.  To  this  svm^ 
mens  the  inhabitants  replied,  that  it  waa  their 
unanimous  resolution  pot  to  admit  the  enemy  on 
any  tenns,  but  to  defend  th^  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  French 
prepared  imniediately  tor  the  attack  ;  and  fortu-< 
nately  for  the  Spaniards,  they  directed  their  first 
apd  principal  efforts  against  the  gate  of  Quarte, 
which  bau  been  fortified  in  the  strongeat  and 
most  careful  manner.  Anticipating  the  attack  at 
this  place,  the  military  and  arm^  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  drawn  up  in  a  broad  street, 
which  runs  directly  in  front  of  this  gate :  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  throwing  the  ene- 
my into  confusion,  and  effecting  their  destruc- 
tion with  little  risk  or  dm^ger,  was  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  the  gate  was  accordingly  thrown  open, 
a  twenty-four  pounder  having  beep  previously 
placed  opposite  the  entrance ;  the  fire  of  this 
piece  of  artillery  fully  answered  the  expecta-' 
tions  pf  the  gallant  Valencians ;  the  French 
were  soon  dpscoTered  to  be  in  complete  ponfusion, 
and  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  relipquisb 
the  atts^ck.  In  the  evening  another  attempt  iraa 
made  upon  a  differept  gate,  but  here  also  the 
ppemy  were  received  yfii\\  sp  much  coolness  an4 
bravery,  that  they  were  upder  the  necessity  of 
desisting  from  their  pu]rpose,  apd  soon  after 
commepced  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Amidst  the  upiversal  and  instaptaneous 
burst  of  resistance  pia^e  to  thp  Frepch  yoke, 
(hrough  the  various  prpTinces  of  the  Spanish 
empire,  it  was  not  to  pe  expected  that  the  capir 
tal  would  remain  in  a  state  pf  tranquil  subr 
inipsion.  Murat,  fplly  aware  pf  all  that  ha4 
^en  place  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  intpfession  which  these  events 
^ad  produced  on  the  people  of  Madrid,  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraif  his  fprces  from  the  capi-r 
tal,  and  to  station  them  pp  the  Retire,  an  emir 
pence  at  a  little  distfqice,  fiufliciently  elevated  tq 
protect  him  from  a  sudden  attack,  and  to  give 
him,  in  some  measure,  the  command  pf  the  city. 

While  the  Spanish  troops  wef e  f  verv-wherp 
successful,  and  preparing  tbepwelves  for  pew 
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Tietories  ;  while  the  insurrectioii  was  rapidly 
spreading  and  organizing  itself  in  every  pro- 
vince— Bonaparte  remained  at  Bayonne,  direct- 
ing or  receiving  the  deliberations  of  the  Junta 
which  he  had  convened,  and  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  a  people  who  felt  so  little  gra- 
titude for  the  intended  boon,  that  it  every  day 
became  more  probable  that  the  constitutional 
statute  could  not  be  forced  upon  their  accept- 
ance. In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June, 
Joseph,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  having  taken 
leave  of  his  good  subjects  of  Naples,  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  and  was  announced  as  the  future 
monarch  of  Spain.  Here  he  was  received  with 
'the  most  abject  adulation  by  deputations  from 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  from  the  Council  of 
Castile.  In  the  conference  held  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  supreme  court  of  inquisition,  their 
future  monarch  assured  them,  that  he  considered 
the  worship  of  Ood  as  the  basis  of  all  morality, 
and  of  the  general  prosperity  ;  that  other  coun- 
tries allowed  of  different  forms  of  religion,  but 
that  he  considered  it  as  the  felicity  of  Spain,  that 
she  had  but  one,  and  that  the  true  one ! 

As  soon  as  the  new  constitution  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Junta  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
and  received  the  approbation  of  that  body,* 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  his  princi- 
pal ministers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  Spain,  set  out  for 
the  capital  of  his  unconqoered  kingdom ;  Murat, 
on  the  plea  of  bad  health,  having  previously 
quitted  that  city  and  arrived  at  Bayonne.  Under 
the  protection    of  ten  thousand  men,  Joseph 
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arrived  in  safety,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  BOOK  1?. 
July,  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  crowned,  amidst  ^- 

the  gloom  and  hatred  of  the  inhabitants.  On  ^^^^'  ^'* 
the  very  day  the  new  king  entered  the  capital, 
Dupont  surrendered  himself  and  his  army  pri- 
soners to  Castanos.  As  soon  as  this  news 
reached  Madrid,  Joseph  and  his  court  found 
themselves  compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight,  consoling  themselves  however  by  carrying 
off  the  regalia  and  plate  belonging  to  Uie  crown. 
No  time,  indeed,  was  to  be  lost ;  the  army  of 
Castanos,  after  having  defeated  Dupont,  was 
marching  with  rapid  and  unopposed  steps 
towards  the  capital ;  and  Bessieres,  alarmed  n>r 
the  safety  of  his  troops,  had  given  up  his  inten* 
tion  of  proceeding  towards  Portugal,  and  was 
measuring  back  his  steps  to  the  French  frontier. 
In  this  situation,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  the  capital,  and  of  pushing  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  towards  Burgos. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  did 
the  people  of  Spain  behold  their  country  almost 
entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French : 
and  this  glorious  and  happy  issue  had  been 
accomplished  by  their  own  uitrepidity,  at  a  time 
when  their  situation  was  most  dispiriting  and 
forlorn  ;  when  their  king  had  been  compelled  to 
forsake  them,  and  to  make  over  his  right  to  the 
throne  to  a  foreign  potentate ;  when  they  beheld 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  troops 
of  the  usurper,  they  rose  in  arms  and  opposed 
themselves,  unskilled  as  they  were  in  war,  and 
totally  unprepared  for  the  contest,  to  a  power 


*  The  Spanish  constitution  formed  at  Bayonne  is  arranged  under  thirteen  titles,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  articles :  The  first  title  regards  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  declares  that  **  the  Catholic- Apostolic  and  Romish 
reli^on  is  the  predominant  and  sole  religion  of  Spain  and  its  dominions ;  none  other  shall  be  tolerated."  The  second^ 
*'  That  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.*'  The  third,  fourth^ 
liflb,  and  sixth,  relate  to  the  minority  of  the  king^die  property  of  the  crown --the  officers  of  the  royal  honsebold 
— and  the  ministerial  appointments.  Theterenth  regards  the  senate,  which  is  composed,  1st,  of  the  infantes  of  Spain^ 
being  eighteen  years  of  age ;  2d,  of  twenty-ftmr  indiTiduals  specially  appointed  by  the  king.  By  title  eight,  it  is  proTided 
that  the  council  of  state  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  members.  Title  nine  regards  the 
Cortes  or  Juntas  of  the  nation,  which  are  composed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  divided  into  three  states  or  orders, 
namely,  those  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people,  to. meet  once  at  least  in  three  years.  The  order  of  the  clergy  to 
consist  of  twenty- five  archbishops  or  bishops ;  the  order  of  the  nobility  of  twenty-five  nobles,  who  hare  the  title  of  grandees 
of  the  Cortes ;  the  order  of  the  people  of  forty  deputies  from  the  provinces,  thirty  from  the  principal  cities,  fifteen 
from  the  merchants,  and  fifteen  from  Uie  universities.  The  tleputies  from  tlie  provinces  to  be  nominated  by  the  same,  ia 
the  proportion  of  at  least  one  to  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  sittings  of  the  Cortes  not  to  be  public ;  their 
TOtea  to  be  taken  by  ballot ;  neither  the  opinions  or  votes  to  be  printed  or  published  ;  any  act  of  publication,  in  print  or 
in  writing,  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  or  the  individual  members  thereof,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insurrection* 
By  title  ten,  a  colonial  representation  is  appointetl.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  America  and  Asia  to  have  deputies  to  the 
teat  of  government,  charged  to  watch  over  their  particular  interests,  and  to  serve  as  their  representatives  In  the  Cortes ; 
these  deputies,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  are  to  exercise  th«r  functions  during  the  period  of  eight  years.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  tities  relate  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  title  thirteen  to  general  regulations.  Under  this  latter 
bead,  it  is  provided,  that  there  shall  be  a  permanent  alliance  by  sea  and  land,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  France 
and  Spain ;  the  residence  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  territory  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary ;  it  can  only  be  entered 
in  the  day-time,  and  for  a  purpose  commanded  by  law,  or  in  execution  of  an  order  issued  by  the  public  magistracy.  A 
senAtorial  commission  of  personal  freedom,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  chf^sen  b>  the  senate  from  its  own  body,  and 
to  this  commission  all  persons  in  custody,  and  not  brought  to  trial  within  a  month  from  the  day  of  their  commitment,  may 
appeal.  The  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  regulated,  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Cortes,  two  years  after  the  constitutioDal  statats 
sbail  have  been  in  operation. 

TOL.  II.— Jio.  43.  T 
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BOOK  IV.  before  which  the  mightiest  empires  in  Earope  had 

fallen. 

Chap.  VI.  As    soon   as   Joseph    Bonaparte    and   the 

French  army  had  quitted  Madrid,  the  Couocil  of 
Castile  resumed  the  government,  with  professions 
of  ardent  attachmeut  to  the  cause  of  their  de- 
posed monarch;  but  these  professions  were 
received  with  distrust  by  the  patriots ;  and  the 
government  of  the  country  still  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  Junta  of  Seville.  Under  their 
(direction  a  supreme  government  was  formed  from 
ihe  Juntas  of  the  dilerent  provinces,  and  on  the 
24th  of  September  the  solemn  installation  of  this 
body  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Aranjuez.  In 
order  to  keep  the  civil  concerns  of  the  kingdom 
distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  a  military 
nature,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  form  a  mill- 
lary  Junta  at  Madrid  :  this  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  five  generals,  including  Castanos  and 
Morla,  and  the  public  mind  was  directed  to  its 
proceedings,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
expectation  and  confidence. 

Although  the  defeat  of  Dupont  had  been 
the  signal  for  the  general  and  speedy  retreat  of 
the  difierent  French  corps,  yet,  after  having 
formed  themselves  into  one  body  and  reached 
the  confines  of  Navarre,  they  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  continue  their  retreat.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte remained  with  the  army,  but  the  principal 
command  rested  with  Marshal  Bessieres.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  the  French  head- 
quarters were  at  Logrono,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  difi*erent  corps  of  the  patriots  were  ad- 
vancing in  order  to  unite,  and  to  force  the  French 
beyond  the' Pyrenees.  The  occupation  of  the 
line  of  the  Bbro  was  of  so  much  consequence  to 
each  party,  that  they  both  approached  towards 
the  banks  of  this  river.  The  French  force  was 
rated  at  about  forty  thousand  men ;  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  was  now  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Palafox,  Castanos,  and  Blake,  at  about 
one  hundred  thousand.  Palafox  and  Blake, 
who  commanded  the  eastern  and  western  wings, 
pushed  forward  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  army  into  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  the 
two  points  of  which  stretched  beyond  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy.  While  these  generals  manoeuvred 
on  the  flanks,  they  trusted  to  the  mam  and  cen- 
tre force,  under  Castanos,  succeeding  in  routing^ 
the  centre  of  the  French.  It  was  soon,  however, 
discovered,  that  in  point  of  generalsliip  the 
enemy  were  much  superior  to  their  opponents  : 
notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  in  the 
numbers  of  the  patriots,  they  could  not,  by  the 
most  rapid  movements  or  the  strongest  pressure 
of  their  force,  either  make  an  impression  on  the 
centre  of  the  French,  or  outflank  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  compel  their  retreat.  The 
Fr^'nch,  indeed,  found  th^jselves  under  the 
necessity  of   abandoning  Burgos,  and  of   con- 


tracting and  concentrating  their  forces  between 
Vittoria  and  Pampeluna.  But  within  this  space, 
and  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro,  in  a  country 
naturally  strong,  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
superior  force,  and  the  various  manoeuvres,  of  the 
Spanish  generals,  and  the  months  of  September 
and  October  passed  without  any  decisive  or  im- 
portant operations. 

The  inactivity  of  the  Spanish  armies,  which 
excited  alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  bosom  of 
many  of  their  most  ardent  and  sincere  well- 
wishers  in  England,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  in  Spain  itself  as  discouraging 
or  unpropitious.  An  expedition,  which  had  been 
fitted  out  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  proceeding  against 
Spanish  America,  was  countermanded  on  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain. 
This  army,  consisting  originally  of  about  nine 
thousand  men,  set  sail  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th  of  tbo 
same  month.  The  battle  of  Medina  del  Rio 
Seco,  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  retreating  in  every  direction.  In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley offes^d  the  assistance  of  the  force  under 
his  command  to  the  Junta  of  Galicia ;  but  that 
body,  unintimidated  by  their  late  reverses, replied 
that  they  wished  for  nothing  from  the  British 
government  except  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
They  expressed  their  firm  conviction,  however, 
that  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  might 
be  of  infinite  service  both  to  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spanish  nation,  if  it  were  employed  in  driv- 
ing  the  French  from  Lisbon. 

The  British  government,  anxious  to  assist 
the  patriots  in  every  way  that  would  be  most 
congenial  to  their  feelings,  and  beneficial  to  their 
cause,  next  turned  its  thoughts  to  the  Spanish 
troops  which  l^onaparte  had  drawn,  under  the 
pretence  oT  .ij^curing  Hanover,  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  This  force,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  thousand  men,  was  stationed  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Funen.  A  negociation  hexnjg 
entered  into  between  their  commander,  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana,  and  the  British  Admiral 
Keats,  in  order  to  effect  their  liberation,  the 
Spaniards  seized  .the  vessel  and  small  craft 
on  the  coast,  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
Langelaud,  where  they  joined  twp  thousand  of 
their  countrymen.  Thus  ten  thousand  Spanish 
troops  were  rescued  from  the. power  of  Bona- 
parte, and  after  being  supplied  with  every  thine 
of  which  they  stood  in  need,  were  landed  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain,  to  support  the  cause  of 
their  country. 

While  Britain  was  thus  forward  and  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence,  the  other 
nations  of  the  continent  gave  no  signs  of  a 
disposition    to   take  advantage  of   the    embaic* 
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nssmeoU  of  Bonaparte  to  rescue  themselves 
from  his  power,  or  to  recover  the  territories  and  ' 
honour  they  had  lost  in  their  wars  with  the 
French.  The  well  known  character  of  Bona- 
parte; the  public  manner  in  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  place  his  brother  on  the 
throne  of  Spain;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the 
prospect  of  a  war  which  would  employ  his 
soldiers ;  gave  little  reason  to  expect  that  he 
would  forego  his  designs  upon  that  country. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Bayonne  to  Paris,  a  senates  conmltum  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  French  senate,  by 
which  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
army.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  the 
report  of  the  French  minister  for  foreign  afiairs, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  men  was  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  war  in  Spain,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  the  insurrections  in  that  country  had 
not  shaken  his  purposes.  But  it  was  to  his 
troops,  assemblea  at  the  periodical  par&de  on 
the  Carousel,  that  Bonaparte  expressed  his 
wishes  and  opened  his  plans: — '*  Soldiers!'' 
said  he,  *^  after  having  triumphed  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  you  have  passed 
through  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I  shall 
now  order  you  to  march  through  France,  with- 
out a  moment's  rest.  Soldiers !  I  have  occa- 
sion for  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the 
leopard  contaminates  the  penmsula  of  Spain 
and  Portugal !  Let  your  aspect  terrify  and 
drive  him  from  thence.  Let  us  carry  our  con- 
quering eagles  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  :  there 
also  we  have  an  injury  to  avenge.  Soldiers ! 
you  have  exceeded  the  fame  of  all  modern 
warriors.  You  have  placed  yourselves  upon  a 
level  with  the  Roman  legions,  who,  in  one  cam- 
paign, were  conquerors  on  the  Rhine,  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  Illyria,  and  on  the  Tagus.  A 
durable  peace  and  permanent  prosperity  shall 
be  the  fruits  of  your  exertions/' 


Soon  aftisr  Napoleon  had  arranged  his  BOOK  IV. 
military  operations,  he  set  out  from  Paris,  to  — — 
meet  his  confederates,  the  dependent  German  Cbap^VL 
Princes  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  Erfurth.  ""^^a^ 
The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  never  *^*'* 
suffered  to  transpire,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  over-awe  Austria, 
and  to  arrange  the  co-operation  of  Russia  and 
the  confederate  states  of  the  Rhine  against  her, 
if  she  attempted  to  avail  herself  of  the  war  in 
Spain.  Another  determination  and  consequence 
of  the  conference  at  Erfurth  was  soon  apparent 
On  the  2ist  of  October  a  Russian  officer  and 
a  French  messenger  arrived  in  England,  with 
proposals  from  the  two  emperors  to  enter  into 
a  negoeiation  for  a  general  peace.^  The  King 
of  England,  while  he  professed  his  readiness 
and  his  des>re  to  negociate  a  peace,  declared^ 
that  though  he  was  bound  to  Spain  by  no  formal 
instrument,  yet  that  he  had  in  the  face  of  the 
world  contracted  engagements  with  that  nation^ 
not  less  sacred  than  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  that  the  government  acting  on  the  part  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  Ferdinand  VI L  must  be  a 
party  to  any  negociations  in  which  he  might 
engage.  To  this  the  Russian  ministerf  replied, 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  could  by  no  means 
admit  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish  insnr- 

Sents.  He  had  already  acknowledged  King 
oseph  Bonaparte;  the  union  of  the  two  em- 
perors was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  change,  and 
was  formed  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  The 
reply  of  the  French  minister,;]:  as  far  as  regarded 
the  exclusion  of  Spain,  was  equally  decisive,  but 
his  tone  and  manner  were  less  decorous ;  it  was 
impossible,  he  said,  to  entertain  the  proposal 
which  bad  been  made  to  admit  to  the  negoeia- 
tion the  Spanish  insurgents ;  and  he  inquired 
what  the  English  government  would  have  said, 
had  it  been  proposed  to  them  to  admit  the 
catholic  insurgents  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
France,  without  having  any  treaties  with  them, 
had  beep  in   communication,    had  made   them 


♦  LETTER 

From  the  Empebobs  Alxxakdeb  aks  Napoleok  to  tbe  King  of  Ekglaxb. 
**  Sire, — ^The  present  circumstances  of  Europe  have  brought  us  together  at  Erfurth.     Our  first  thought  is 
to  yield  to  the  wish  and  wanls  of  every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a  speedy  pacification  with  your  majesty,  the  most  effi- 
cacious remedy  for  the  miseries  which  oppress  all  nations.    We  make  known  to  your  majesty  our  sincere  desire  in  this 
respe(:t  by  the  present  letter. 

'*  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  has  torn  the  continent  is  at  an  end,  without  tbe  possibility  of  being  renewed. 
Many  changfes  have  taken  place  in  Europe ;  many  stateiz  have  been  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  o^ 
aptation  and  misery  in  which  the  stagnation  of  maritime  commerce  baa  placed  the  greatest  nations.  Still  greater 
changes  may  yet  take  place,  and  all  of  them  contrary  to  tbe  policy  of  the  English  nation.  Peace,  then,  is  at  once 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  continent,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

**  We  unite  in  intreating  your  majesty  to  listen  to  tbe  voice  of  humanity,  silencing  that  of  the  passions ;  to 
seek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate  all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  all  the 
powers  which  exist,  and  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Europe^  and  of  the  generation  at  the  head  of  which  Providence 
has  placed  us.  DiUed  Erfurth,  October  12,  1808. 

.,..,.  «*  ALEXANDER. 

tswgned)  "NAPOLEON.'* 

f  Count  N.  de  Romanzoff.  %  M.  de  Cbampagny. 
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promises,  and  had  frequently  sent  them  suc- 
cours. The  British  minister,*  in  reply,  without 
condescending  to  notice  the  topics  and  expres- 
sions insulting  to  his  majesty  and  his  idlies, 
declared  it  to  be  his  majesty's  determination  not 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of  Spain ;  to  do 
which  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  an  usurpation 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  this  note,  dated  the  0th  of  December,  no  offi- 
cial answer  was  returned  either  by  the  Emperor 
of  France  or  Russia,  and  upon  this  point  the 
negociation  terminated. 

While  the  intercourse  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the  ministers 
of  the  two  emperors,  Bonaparte  was  by  no 
means  inattentive  to  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  war  in  Spain  with  his  utmost  strength  and 
energy.  Before  he  left  Paris  for  Erfurth,  the 
march  of  his  troops  towards  that  country  had 
begun,  and  it  was  continued  without  intermis- 
sion during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  he 
addressed  the  legislative  body,  in  a  speech  filled 
with  his  plans  and  expectations.  He  made 
known  to  them  the  perfect  union  of  sentiment 
between  himself  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
with  respect  both  to  peace  and  to  war  ;  and  he 
assured  them  that  they  had  determined  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  procure  for  the  hundred 
millions  of  men  whom  they  represented,  an 
early  enjoyment  of  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 
That  the  relinquishment  of  his  designs  upon 
Spain  was  not  one  of  the  sacrifices  intended  to 
be  made  by  Bonaparte,  was  announced  in  his 
resolution  to  depart  in  a  few  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
armies ;  and  by  their  means  to  crown  the  King 
of  Spain  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  his  eagles  on 
the  forts  of  Lisbon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  NoTcm- 
ber,  the  centre  army  of  Spain,  commanded  by 
Castanos,  quitted  its  position  on  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  and  concentrated  itself  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aragon,  occupying  a  line  from  Villa 
Franca  to  Sanguessa.  The  army  of  Blake  in 
Biscay,  was  stationed  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
French.  The  army  of  Estramadura,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Belveder,  which  was  placed 
at  Burgos,  expected  to  be  joined  by  British 
reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  men,  who  were  advancing  from  Por- 
tugal and  Corunnn,  under  Generals  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Sir  Dayid  Baird.  The  force  under 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  had  joined  General 
Blake,  and  swelled  his  army  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  united  army  of 
Castanos  and  Palafox  was  estimated  at  sixty 
thousand^    and  the    army  of   Estramadura  at 


twenty  thousand  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
same  month  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army  were  removed  to  Vittoria,  and  on  the  8th, 
.  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  twelve  thousand  men,  arrived  in 
that  city.  The  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Comegliano 
was  posted  at  Kafalla,  the  left  wing  of  his 
army  having  its  position  along  the  banks  of  the 
Aragon  and  the  Ebro  ;  the  division  of  the  Duke 
of  Echlingen  was  at  Guarda;  the  Duke  of 
Istria  was  at  Muanda,  while  part  of  the  corps 
formed  the  garrison  of  Port  Pancuba.  The 
heights  of  Durango  were  occupied  by  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Merlin,  who  guarded  the  heights 
of  Mondragon  from  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
Spaniards. 

As  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Blake  was  at  some  distance  from  the  united 
force  of  Palafox  and  Castanos,  the  first  offensive 
operation  of  the  French  was  to  interpose  their 
force  between  the  Spanish  armies,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  break  in  pieces  the  army  of  General 
Blake.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  French 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  Spaniards  at 
Lornosa  :  after  a  long  and  well-contested  ac- 
tion. General  Blake  was  obliged  to  fall  back, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  junction  ^th  the 
Asturian  army ;  and  bis  retreat  was  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  order,  without  the  loss  of 
either  cannon,  colours,  or  prisoners.  In  his 
march  he  was  joined  by  the  Asturians,  the  troops 
of  the  north,  and  the  fourth  division  of  Galicia. 
The  French  pursued  them  with  great  speed; 
and  on  the  third  of  November  they  took  pos- 
session of  Bilbao.  General  Blake  had  scarcely 
taken  up  his  position,  and  concentrated  his 
army  at  Valmaseda,  when  he  received  informa- 
tion that  a  division  of  the  French  army,  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  men,  were  proceeding  along 
the  heights  of  Ontara,  in  order  to  take  by 
surprise  and  cut  off  &  pcurt  of  his  force,  which 
occupied  that  place.  For  th^  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting this  body,  and  turning  the  manoeuvre  of 
the  French  against  themselves,  he  left  his  posi- 
tion at  Valmaseda  at  break  of  day  on  the  5th 
of  November,  and  by  one  o'clock  came  up  with 
and  attacked  the  enemy.  This  battle,  which 
equalled  in  obstinacy  and  perseverance  that  of 
the31st  of  October,  terminated  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.  On  the  llth  the  battle  was  re- 
newed ;  when,  unfortunately,  the  left  wing  of 
General  Blake's  army,  which  was  composed  of 
the  Asturians,  sustained  a  complete  rout,  and  a 
general  retreat  became  unavoidable.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  disaster  was  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards ;  they  were  thrown  into  extreme  con- 
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fusion,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  army  began  to 
disperse.  On  the  following  day  General  Blake 
fell  back  on  Reynosa,  one  of  the  strongest  posi- 
tions in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch 
fron  east  to  west,  along  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Biscay.  There  he  intended  to  liave 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  to  have  made  a 
stand  against  the  enemy«  But  it  was  the  plan  of 
the  French  to  allow  him  no  respite  or  intermis^ 
sion,  until  they  had  succeeded  in  rendering  his 
army  ineffectual,  by  dispersion  or  slaughter ;  and 
they  did  not  quit  the  attack,  or  give  up  their 
pursuit,  till  they  had  disqualified  the  Spanish 
general  for  taking  any  formidable  share  in  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  campaign. 

At  the  time  that  one  part  of  the  French  army 
was  attacking  General  Blake  in  Biscay,  another 
part  of  the  enemy's  force  directed  its  course 
towards  the  city  of  Burgos.  The  Duke  of  Istria 
led  on  the  cavalry,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatiathe 
infantry,  which  Bonaparte  dispatched  to  the 
attack  of  the  Estramaduran  army  at  that  place. 
Three  attacks  were  made  on  the  city ;  in  the  two 
first  the  French  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss ;  at  the  third  attack,  which  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  November,  the  issue  was  for  a  long 
time  doubtful ;  the  Spanish  forces  bravely  re- 
sisted, and  for  thirteen  hours  repelled  the  assail- 
ants \  but  at  last,  by  the  great  superiority  of 
their  numbers  in  point  of  cavalry,  the  French 
succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  leave  Burgos, 
and  to  retreat  to  Lerma.  The  enemy  continued 
the  pursuit  with  undiminished  vigour,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Estramaduran  army,  after  under- 
going many  hardships,  at  last  formed  its  head- 
quarters at  Segovia. 

Bonaparte,  having  thus  succeeded  against 
the  patriotic  armies  ia  the  north-west  of  Spain, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  forces  under  Castanos,  on  the  Ebro. 
For  this  purpose  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Vic- 
tor were  dispatched,  with  a  celerity  unusual 
even  in  the  6iovements  of  the  French  army,  from 
Burgos  towards  Villa  Franca.  The  first  ad- 
vances of  the  enemy  against  Castanos  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  November,  with  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry, 
on  the  lines  of  Coma.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  tlie  Spanish  general  fell  immediately 
back,  and  occupied  a  position  from  Tarragona 
to  Tudela,  the  troops  of  the  army  of  Arragon 
resting  upon  the  latter  place.  On  the  23d,  three 
columns  of  the  enemy  were  perceived  marching 
in  the  direction  of  Tudela,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  had  occupied  all  the  points  of 
attack.  Part  of  the  field,  of  battle  was  com- 
manded by  heights,  whiclt  Castanos  had  neg- 
lected to  occupy.  Of  this  oversight  the  French 
took  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  penetrating 
the  centre  of  the  Spaniards,  completely  decided 
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the  fortune  of  the  day.  One  division  of  the  BOOK  IV. 
Spanish  army  was  successful  aaid  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat ;  but,  following  the  pursuit  too 
far,  they  were  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  part  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  penetrated  through 
Tudela  to  the  right.  The  Spaniards,  thus 
broken  into  separate  divisions,  could  not  sup- 
port each  other,  and  a  retreat  became  unavoid- 
able. It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss 
sustained  by  Castanos  in  this  engagement ;  but 
the  French  assert  that  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
were  five  thousand  prisoners ;  and  Uiat  four 
thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks, 
were  the  grand  armies  of  Blake,  Castanos,  and 
Count  Belveder,  on  which  the  principal  hopes 
of  the  Spanish  nation  rested  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  and  the  north  of  Spain,  defeated,  and 
in  a  great  measure  dispersed.  In  this,  as  in  all 
his  other  campaigns,  Bonaparte  acted  upon  one 
simple  principle ;  he  brought  his  whole  force  to 
bear  upon  one  well-chosen  point;  forced  his 
way  through  the  line  in  that  quarter,  and  after 
having  defeated  one  of  his  adversaries,  directed 
bis  attention  towards  the  weakened,  alarmed, 
and  dispirited  remainder.  This  system,  so  much 
resembling  Liord  Nelson's  naval  tactics,  he  found 
equally  successful,  whether  directed  to  the 
attack  of  a  post,  or  the  combination  of  entire 
campaigns.  'During  these  disasters  of  the 
Spanish  army,  the  troops  which  had  been  sent 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots  were 
not  far  enough  advanced  either  to  support  their 
allies,  or  to  oppose  any  efficient  check  to  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Moore,  with 
about  fifteen  tha«sand  men,  arrived  at  Sala- 
manca on  the  14th  of  November.  Sir  David 
Baird  was  at  Astorga  at  the  same  time,  with 
about  fourteen  thousand  men  :  and  a  brigade  of 
ten  thousand  men,  under  General  Hope,  were  on 
their  route  towards  Madrid.  In  consequence  of 
the  rapid  advances  and  successes  of  the  French, 
General  Hope,  after  having  reached  the  Escurial, 
found  it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Sir  John  Moore :  and  upon  the  latter 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Castanos,  all  the  British  forces  began  their 
retreat,  but  the  two  divisions  soon  after  re- 
sumed their  respective  positions  at  Astorga  and 
Salamanca. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  eleven  days  after 
the  battle  of  Tudela,  the  emperor  removed 
his  head- quarters  from  Burgos,  and  marched 
against  Madrid,  by  the  direct  road  of  the  Cas- 
tiles.  The  van-guard  of  the  enemy's  army 
arrived  at  day- break  on  the  thirtieth  at  the  foot 
ot  the  Some  Sierra.  The  Puerto,  a  passage  of 
this  mountain,  was  defended  by  a  division  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Spaniards^  and 
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BOOK  IV.  by  a  battery  of  sinteeo  pieces  of  canooD.  After 
'  an  animated  resistance,  the  Spaniards,  finding 
themseWes  too  weab:  to  withstand  the  powerful 
army  to  which  they  were  opposed,  sought  safety 
in  flight,  leaving  their  cannon  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  2d  of  December,  Bonaparte, 
preceding  the  main  body  of  his  army,  arriyed, 
with  his  cavalry  only,  on  the  heights  that  over- 
look the  capital  of  Spain.  Instead  of  the  order 
generally  perceived  on  approaching  fortified 
towns,  where  all  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
are  foreseen ;  instead  of  that  silence,  which  is 
only  interrupted  by  the  deep  and  lengthened  call 
of  ^^  Sentry  f  take  heed,'*  the  bells  of  the  six  hun- 
dred churches  of  Madrid  were  heard  ringing  in 
continued  peals,  interrupted  only  by  the  piercing 
cries  of  the  populace  and  the  quick  roll  of  the 
drum.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had  only 
thought  of  their  defence  eight  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  armies,  and  all  their  pre- 
parations were  marked  by  precipitation  and  in- 
experience. One  of  Marshal  Bessieres'  aides- 
de-camp  was  sent  in  the  morning  to  summon 
Madrid,  but  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  proposal  for  the  city  to  submit  to 
the  French,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to 

i>ieces  by  the  enraged  inhabitants,  and  owed  his 
ife  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  troops  of 
the  line.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
8d  the  cannonade  commenced.  Thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  General 
Cenarmont,  battered  the  walls  of  the  Retire, 
while  twenty  other  pieces,  and  some  light  troops, 
made  a  false  attacK  in  another  quarter,  for  the 
purpose    of    distracting   the    attention    of  the 

} patriots,  and  of  obliging  them  to  divide  their 
brces.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  four  thousand 
Spanish  regulars  who  defended  the  gardens  of 
the  Retire  were  overthrown ;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the   French   soldiers  occupied  the  im- 

Sortant  posts  of  the  Observatory,  the  China 
lanufactory,  the  Great  Barracks,  and  the  Pa- 
lace of  Medina  Coeli.  The  cannonade  then 
ceased,  and  another  envoy  was  sent  into-tbe  city 
to  demand  its  surrender.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  General  Morla,  chief  of  the  Military 
Junta,  and  Don  B.  Yriarte,  deputed  from  the 
city,  departed  for  the  head- quarters  of  the  em- 
peror with  the  French  envoy,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  NeufchateL 
In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  French  from  the  windows  of  the  houses, 
surrounding  the  public  walk  of  the  Prado.  Fifty 
thousand  armed  inhabitants,  without  any  dis- 
cipline, ran  about  the  streets,  Yociferating  for 
orders,  and  accusing  their  leaders  of  treason. 
The  Captain-general,  Marquis  of  Castellar,  and 
other  military  men  of  rank,  quitted  Madrid 
during  the  night  of  the  third,  with  the  regular 


troops,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
another  deputation  was  dispatched  from  the  city 
to  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  at 
ten  o^clock  the  French  troops  took  possession  of 
Madrid. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  afiairs  of 
Spain  without  lamenting  the  contrast  which  they 
exhibited  in  the  months  of  August  and  Decem- 
ber. At  the  former  period,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  patriots  was  bright 
and  cheering :  the  French  armies  were  flying 
in  every  direction,  defeated  by  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined levies,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  capitulation.  The  sovereign  who 
bad  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  after 
the  nominal  occupation  of  Madrid  for  a  few 
days,  fled  in  the  most  precipitate  manner  at  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  armies.  At  that  period, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  north,  was 
freed  from  the  presence  of  French  troops; 
and  those  which  remained,  reduced  in  num^ 
hers,  and  dispirited  by  their  flight  and  de- 
feats, were  under  the  necessity  of  acting  solely 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  month  of  December, 
what  a  reverse  does  the  picture  present !  The 
armies  of  Blake,'  Castanos,  and  Belveder,  had 
been  defeated  and  dispersed;  the  capital  was 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  his 
immense  armies,  constantly  increasing,  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  north  and  the 
centre  of  Spain  ;  while  the  whole  remaining  hope 
of  the  patriots  rested  with  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  with  the  troops  that  might  be  able 
to  collect  and  rally  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

While  Bonaparte  was  carrying  on  his 
schemes  against  Spain,  he  was  not  inattentive 
to  her  valuable  possessions  in  America.  Nq 
sooner  had  he  procured  from  Charles  and  Fer- 
dinand the  abdication  of  the  throne  in  his  fa- 
vour, than  he  sent  dispatches  by  different  fast* 
sailing  vessels  to  their  principal  settlements. 
Fortunately  most  of  these  vessels  were  taken 
by  the  British  cruisers,  so  that  before  the  dis- 
patches of  Bonaparte  appeared,  the  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America  were  accurately  informed  of 
the  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  mother 
country ;  of  the  treachery  and  violence  which 
had  been  employed  against  the  sovereign  and 
his  family ;  and  of  the  insurrection  of  the  '^  uni- 
versal Spanish  nation"  against  the  French  in- 
vaders. On  the  arrival  of  such  of  the  vessels  as 
had  escaped  the  British  cruisers,  the  crews  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Hostilities  were  declared 
against  France  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  main.  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
proclaimed ;  the  English  were  received  and 
treated  as  friends,  and  voluntary  contributions 
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in  aid  of  the  patriots  were  raised  and  trans- 
mitted to  Europe. 

Two  grand  objects  occupied  the  mind  of 
Bonaparte,  and  gave  birth  to  most  of  his  acts 
of  atrocity  and  Tiolence  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce 
from  the  continent ;  in  order  to  further  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects,  Spain  was  de- 
prived of  her  legitimate  monarch,  and  made  the 
seat  of  a  sanguinary  war;  and  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  was  driven  to  seek  a  safer  throne  in 
the  Brazils,  while  Portugal  was  over-run  by  the 
army  of  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes.*  From  the 
deep-rooted  aversion  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
French,  Junot  soon  discovered  that  his  situation 
in  Lisbon  was  by  no  means  desirable,  and  that 
all  his  exertions  would  be  required  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  By  the  constant  and 
vigorous  blockade  of  the  port,  the  inhabitants 
began  to  experience  much  inconvenience,  and 
were  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  and  cala- 
mities of  famine.  Trade  was  entirely  destroyed  ; 
money  was  so  scarce  that  there  was  no  sale 
for  an^  goods  but  those  of  the  roost  pressing 
necessity;  scarcely  any  merchants  paid  their 
bills,  or  accepted  those  which  were  drawn  upon 
them ;  the  India  House  was  shut  up  ;  and  every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  gloom  and  des- 
pondency. From  all  these  causes,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  excited  to  an  extreme  state  of 
irritation  ;  disturbances  frequently  took  place  in 
the  city ;  and  in  the  surrounding  country  assas- 
sinations were  daily  committed. f  The  hoisting 
of  the  French  colours  aroused  the  populace 
against  their  invaders ;  and  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  fire  repeatedly  upon  them  before  they 
could  be  compelled  to  disperse. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the 
French  force  would  have  eventually  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  under  complete  sub- 
jection, notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
calamities  from  inadequate  and  dear  provisions, 
and  from  the  total  stagnation  of  trade  under 
which  they  laboured,  had  not  the  Spaniards 
armed  themselves  in  such  a  general  and  deter- 
mined manner  against  the  tyranny  and  the  de- 
signs of  Bonaparte.  The  news  of  this  insurrec- 
tion soon  reached  Portugal ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon,  kept  in  awe  and  subjection  by  the  army 
of  Junot,  were  prevented  at  first  from  manifest- 
ing their  joy  at  the  intelligence.  At  Oporto, 
however,  circumstances  were  more  favourable  to 
the  wishes  and  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese.  A 
considerable  body  of  Spanish  troops  occupied 
that  city ;  fis  soon  as  they  were  made  acquainted 


BOOK.  IV 
with  the  occurrences  in  their  own  country,  and ' 

had  learnt  that  their  services  were  required  to  ^^^p  yy 
avenge  the  captivity  of  their  monarch,  and  to  v_^^^^ 
regain    the   independence    and    tranquillity  of      igQgi 
Spain,  they  determined  to  quit  Oporto  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  patriotic  ranks  of  their 
countrymen.       But,  before  their  departure,  they 
took  the  French  general  and  all   his  staff  pri- 
soners, and  delivered  up  the  government  of  the 
city  to  Louise  D*01iveaa,    who  had  filled  that 
office  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.      As  soon 
as  the  governor  had  resumed  his  functions,  he 
ordered  the  Portuguese  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and 
opened  a  friendly  communication  with  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate,   which  was  cruising  off 
that  port. 

The  conduct  of  Oporto  served  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  other  parts  of  Portugal,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  of  that  kingdom 
rose  in  arms  against  the  French.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  do  not  appear  to  have  come 
forward  so  generally,  nor  in  so  open  and  deter- 
mined a  manner,  being  kept  back,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  army  of  Junot, 
and  by  a  strong  and  numerous  French  party 
among  themselves.  No  sooner  were  the  French 
expelled  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Por- 
tugiil,  and  the  authority  of  tne  Prince  Regent 
re -established,  than  provincial  Juntas,  similar  in 
their  character  and  functions  to  those  in  Spain, 
were  formed.  Of  these  assemblies,  that  which 
met  at  Oporto  exerted  itself  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  effect  in  increasing  and  directing  the 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  such  regulations  and 
orders  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  demanded.  After  having  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  raising  and  supporting  their 
army,  the  Junta  of  Oporto  turned  their  attention 
towards  England  for  assistance  and  support; 
and  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  offered  to  the 
Spaniards,  ultimately  disembarked  in  Portugal. 
Destined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  military  academy  at  Angers,  the 
commander  of  this  expedition,  now  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  a&^e,  had  served  at  Ostend,  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  Denmark  ;  but  he  had  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  India,  in  the  Mahratta 
war  with  Scindiah,):  while  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  governor- general,  » 
and  had  exhibited  indications  of  those  talents, 
by  which,  in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  his 
military  career,  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  was 
to  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  its  possessor, 
and  Europe  was  to  be  liberated  from  a  military 


«  See  Vol.  II.  Book  IV.  Chap.  V.  Pagre  GO. 

f  GeneralJunot's  ProdamatioD  prohibiting  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

;  Sec  Vol.  I.  Book  III.  Chap.  III.  Page  443. 
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despotism,  extending;  in  its  power  or  influence 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Baltic  sea. 

The  force  sent  to  Portugal  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  consisted  of  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  subsequently  augmented, 
by  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
under  General  Spencer ;  from  England,  under 
Generals  Anstruther  and  Ackiand  ;  and  from  the 
Baltic,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  at  Oporto,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
the  commander-in-chief  was  informed  by  the 
bishop,  that  (he  Portuguese  force  in  that  quarter 
was  sufiicient  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  after  a  consultation  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
the  British  admiral  stationed  off  the  Tagus,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  determined  to  effect  a  landing 
in  the  bay  of  Mondego,  having  previously  given 
orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him  at  that 
place.  It  was  at  the  same  time  determined,  in 
concert  with  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  that  five  thou- 
sand Portuguese  troops  should  co-operate  with 
the  British  army  against  the  enemy,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  native  forces  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oporto.  Before  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops,  the  British  general  re- 
ceived advice  from  government,  that  five  thou- 
sand men,  under  Generals  Anstruther  and  Ack- 
iand, were  proceeding  to  join  him,  and  that 
about  eleven  thousand  more,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  lately  returned  from  the  Baltic,  would 
speedily  be  dispatched  for  the  same  purpose. 


About  the  same  time,  he  received  information 
that  the  army  of  General  Junot,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  tbousand  men,  had  been  consi- 
derably weakened,  owing  to  that  general  having 
found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  General  Loison 
with  about  six  thousand  troops  into  the  province 
of  Montejo,  to  quell  ao  insurrection  in  the  south 
of  Portugal.  This  information  induced  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  commence  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  troops  without  delay ;  soon  after 
they  had  landed,  the  force  under  General  Spen- 
cer arrived,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  advanced 
with  the  main  body  from  Mondego  bay  on  the 
road  to  Lisbon.* 

Unfortunately  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  English  generals,  owing  to 
a  demand  made  by  the  former  for  a.  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  British  stores,  with  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  comply. without  expos- 
ing the  British  troops  to  insufficient  and  preca- 
rious  sustenance.  In  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence, the  Portuguese  troops  separated  from  the 
English,  but  on  the  urgent  representation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  a  promise  on  his  part  to 
supply  them  with  provisions,  one  thousand 
regular  infantry,  four  hundred  light  troops,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  joined  the  British 
army  at  Alcohaca,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
with  Colonel  Trant,  and  continued  with  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  operations.  On  the 
15th  the  advanced  guard  of  the  British  army 


\ 


*  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FORCE  EMPLOYED  IN  PORTUGAL. 

(From  an  Official  Return^  made  in  July,  1808  J 

ENGLISH. 

S6th  foot,  1st  bat  090 ;  9tb  regt.  833  ;  38th  resft.  067 ;  40th  regt.  843 ;  60th  regt. 
936;  7 1  St  refft.  903;  Olst  regt.  917;  95th  regt.  four  companies,  400;  royal 
veteran  battalion,  4  hats.  737 ;  36th  foot,  1st  bat.  647 ;  46th  re^.  699.  Ako 
a  detachment  of  the  20ih  light  dragoons,  about  300. 

^         ,  cr  (  Artillery,  269  ;  royal  staff  corps,  48  ;  6th  regt.  1st  bat.  1,020 ;  29ih  regt.  863  ;  32d  > 

General  Spencer J         ^^^^  ^^  .  ^^y^  ^^^  ^  ^j^  .  g^d  regt.  991.  | 

General  Anstruther'$  Brigade— 9th  regt.  foot,  2d  bat.  676  ;  43d  regt.  861  ;  52d  regt.  858 ;  97th  regt.  769. 
General  Ackiand' $  Brigade— Clueen%  913;  20th  regt.  689 ;  95th^  two  companies,  180. 

(English)-4th  foot,  1st  bat.  1,006 ;  28th  regt.  1,087 ;  79th  regt.  913 ;  92d  regt.  927 ; 
i         95th  reg^.  two  companies,  300. 

SirJohnMoore <  (Germans)— 3d  light  dragoons,  597 ;  1st  bat.  light  infantry,  930 ;  2d  bat.  916;  l«t  bat. 

line,  942;  2d  bat.  770 ;  6th  regt.  779  ;  7th  regt.  697  ;  62d,  1st  bat.  l^OOO  ;  18th 

light  dragoons  (to  join)  640. 

One  regt.  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Beresford  (to  join  from  Madeira.) 


9,06i 


6,151 

3,163 
1,782 

4,233 
7,271 


Total  British  Force  (of  which  1,837  were  cavalry,  and  29,025  infantry .) 30,602 


FRENCH. 


In  forts  south  of  the  Tagus 1,600 

Troops  marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal  1,700 

Foreign   infantry ,* « • 3,200 

(Signed) 


fifty  Russians  landed  from  each 
■hip,  and  on  duty  at  Lisbon.  Very  little  French 
ariillery  in  Portugal. 


.3,006 


Total  French  Force 20,600 

G.  W.  TUCKER^  Lieut.-Colonel. 
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came  up  for  the  first  time  with  a  party  of  the 
French  at  Oviedas,  wheo  a  slight  action  took 
place,  occasioned  principally  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  British  to  attack  and  pursue  the  enemy. 
On  the  16th  the  army  halted,  and  the  next  day 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  formed  the  determination 
to  attack  General  Laborde  at  Roleia.  This 
place  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  plain  at 
the  end  of  a  valley  on  its  front.  On  the  hills  on 
both  sides  this  valley  the  enemy  had  stationed 
bis  force,  his  right  resting  on  the  hills,  the  left 
on  an  eminence,  and  the  whole  covering  and  pro- 
tecting the  passes  of  the  mountains  which  lay 
in  bis  rear.  The  French  force,  thus  strongly 
and  advantageously  posted,  consisted  of  about 
six  thousand  men,  with  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  British  general  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  right  of  the  enemy  would  be  strengthen- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  force  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  under  Loison,  formed  his  plan  of  at» 
tack  accordingly ;  the  right,  consisting  of  the 
few  Portuguese  auxiliaries,  was  appointed  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  enemy :  the  left,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ferguson,  was  destined  to 
ascend  the  hills,  in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's 
posts  on  the  left  of  the  valley ;  and  the  centre 
columns  of  the  English  army  were  ordered  to 
act  against  the  firont  of  the  enemy.  By  this 
judicious  and  skilful  plan  of  attack,  carried  into 
execution  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost  exactness 
and  bravery,  the  French  were  soon  driven  from 
Uieir  position,  and  compelled  to  retire  by  the 
passes,  into  the  mountains :  their  retreat  they 
effected  with  great  celerity,  and  without  the  least 
confusion  or  disorder.  The  British  infantry  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  overtake  them,  and  to  oom- 

{ilete  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  so  success- 
ully  begun.  As  soon  as  the  French  reached  the 
mountains,  they  occupied  a  very  formidable  posi- 
tion. All  the  passes  were  defended  by  the  ene- 
my, particularly  that  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Otb  and  29th  regiments.  These  regiments  had  ad- 
vanced with  so  much  rapidity,  that  they  reached 
the  front  of  the  enemy's  line  before  the  arrival  of 
the  corps  which  had  been  dispatched  to  attack  the 
flanks  :  a  most  desperate  battle  ensued,  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
British ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
which  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  part  of  the 
British  troops  reached  the  plains  on  their  sum- 
mit. The  enemy,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat ' 
of  his  defeated  army,  made  three  distinct,  des- 
pefhte,  and  gallant  attacks  upon  the  two  regi- 
ments which  first  reached  the  mountains ;  in  all 
of  which  he  was  completely  repulsed  ;  and  bis 
retreat  might  have  been  cut  off,  had  the  British 
army  been  supplied  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action 
was  very  considerable,  and  three  pieces  of  artil- 
voi.  u. — Ko.  48. 


lery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     Our  loss  BOOK  IV. 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounled  to  ■■ 

nearly  five  hundred.  Chap.   VI. 

On  the  18th  the  British  army  moved  to  ^^^"^^ 
Lourinha,  in  order  to  cover  the  dejj^arkation  of  ^909 
the  troops  under  Generals  Anstruther  and  Aek- 
land,  which  took  place  on  the  SOth^  and  on  the 
21st  they  resumed  their  march  towards  Lisbon. 
Jupot  having  been  informed  of  the  reinforce* 
ments  which  the  British  army  expected  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  resolved,  not* 
withstanding  the  defeat  of  his  troops  at  Roleia^ 
on  the  17th,  to  attack  the  British  before  their 
reinforcements  arnved ;  for  this  purpose  he  left 
Lisbon  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  disposable 
force,  amounting  to  about  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21at  came  up 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at 
Vimiera.  This  village  stands  in  a  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  river  Maceira ;  on  the  west  and 
north  of  the  village  is  a  mountain,  the  western 
point  of  which  touches  the  sea,  and  the  eastern 
is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  heights, 
over  which  passes  the  road  from  Lourinha.  The 
greater  part  of  the  British  infantry,  with  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  posted  on  this  mountain, 
under  Generals  Hill  and  Ferguson.  The  rifle- 
men, under  General  Fane,  and  the  brigade  of 
General  Anstruther,  were  posted  on  a  hill  to  the 
south-west  of  the  village,  and  which  is  entirely 
commanded  by  the  mountain  on  which  the  troops 
under  Generals  Hill  and  Ferguson  were  sta« 
tioned.  The  cavalry  and  reserve  of  artillery  were 
placed'  in  the  valley  betweoi  the  hills.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  appeared,  it  became  obvious 
that  his  intention  waf  to  attack  the  advanced 
guard  on  the  left  wing;  and  the  positions  of  the 
British  army  were  immediately  changed  in  order 
to  repel  the  threatened  attack.  The  French 
army,  formed  into  several  columns,  began  their 
attack  upon  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  the 
heights  in  the  south-east  quarter,  and  they 
advanced  oq  the  left,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of 
the  riflemen,  close  to  the  fiftieth  regiment ;  but 
they  were  checked  and  driven  back  by  the 
bayonets  of  that  corps.  The  43d  regiment, 
forming  the  2d  battalion,  was  likewise  closely 
engaged  with  them  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  Vimiera,  a  part  of  that  corps  having  been 
placed  in  the  church  yard,  in  drder  to  prevent 
them  penetrating  into  the  town :  here  also  the 
engagement  commenced  early  in  the  day,  and 
here  again  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  the  bay- 
onets of  the  97th  regiment,  supported  by  the 
52d  regiment,  which,  by  an  advance  in  column, 
took  the  enemy  in  flank.  On  these  points  the 
British  army  had  acted  merely  on  the  defensive ; 
but  General  Anstruther,  advancing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occupying  his  position  on  the  left,  attack- 
ed their  flank,  which  suffered  severely  from  his 
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BOOKIV.  fire»  combined  with  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
— — -  which  wa9  placed  on  the  same  heights  as  this 
Chap.  VI.  brigade.  The  engagement  on  this  eminence 
"^•'^^^>^^'*^  ^as  long  and  obstinately  contested ;  but  at 
1808  length  the  French  were  repulsed  and  thrown 
into  complete  confusion,  leaymg  behind  them  in 
their  flight  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  A 
detachment  of  the  2§th  light  dragoons  pursued 
the  retreating  enemy,  but  owing  to  their  supe* 
riority  in  cayalry,  this  detachment  suffered  much, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor  was  unfortunately 
killed.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  heights  on  the 
road  to  Lourinha :  a  large  body  of  cayalry  sup- 
ported this  operation,  which  was  begun  with  their 
usual  impetuosity;  Major-general  Ferguson's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  d6th,  40th,  and  71st 
regiments,  receiyed  this  attack  with  steadiness. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  they  charged 
him  in  their  turn,  and  again  he  gave  way  before 
the  rampart  of  British  bayonets  with  which 
he  was  resisted.  As  the  enemy  retreated,  the 
British  troops  advanced,  and  in  their  victorious 
career,  took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  The  last  effort  of  the 
French  was  directed  to  the  recovery  of  part  of 
their  artillery:  for  this  purpose  they  attacked 
the  71st  and  82d  regiments,  which  had  halted 
in  the  valley,  where  the  captured  artillery  lay. 
The  attack  was  so  impetuous  as  to  oblige  the 
British  regiments  to  retire  from  the  low  ground 
to  the  heights,  which  they  had  no  sooner 
attained  than  'they  faced  about  and  fired  upon 
the  enemy,  and  ultimately  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  valley  with  great  loss,  and  with- 
out having  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
enterprise. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
French  force  in  Portugal  was  employed,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  in  per- 
son ;  in  which  the  enemy  was  certainly  superior 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  which  not  more 
than  half  of  the  British  army  was  actually  en- 
gaged,* the  French  sustained  a  signal  defeat, 
and  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three 
ammunition    waggons,    and   twenty    thousand 


rounds  of  musket  ammunition,  with  about  three 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
while  the  total  loss  of  the  British  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  British  troops  in  that  most  essential  quality 
of  a  soldier — cool,  steady,  and  persevering  cou- 
rage, was  decisively  and  gloriously  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  memorable  battle.. 
The  celebrated  manoeuvre,  to  which  Bonaparte 
is  indebted  for  all  his  victories— that  of  attack- 
ing by  column,  and  endeavouring  to  break  the 
line  of  his  opponents,  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  practise  by  Junot  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  the  attempt,  though  made  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity  of  French  tactics,  com- 
pletely failed.  The  British  line  remained  firm 
and  unbroken;  and  when  they,  in  their  turn, 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  they  proved  them- 
selves as  much  superior  to  the  French  in  attack 
as  they  were  in  defence.  The  enemy  fled  from 
the  charge  in  dismay ;  and  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  battle  in  which  the  British  have  had 
recourse  to  the  bayonet,  proves,  that  with  that 
weapon  they  are  irresistible.f 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  joined  the  British 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  buttle  of  Vimiera, 
after  the  dispositions  had  been  made,  but  before 
the  action  begun  :  with  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
towards  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  honourable  to 
himself,  he  declined  assuming  the  command  till 
that  general  should  have  completed  the  opera- 
tion which  he  had  so  well  arranged.  On  the 
22d,  the  day  after  the  battle.  Sir  Hew  Dairy m- 
pie,  who  had  been  ordered  from  his  situation  as 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  command  of  all  the  different  corps 
sent  by  the  British  government  into  Portugal, 
reached  Cintra,  the  place  to  which  the  British 
army  had  moved.  A  very  few  hours  after  his 
arrival,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Junot,  with 
a  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order 
that  a  convention,  b^  which  the  French  should' 
evacuate  Portugal,  might  be  settled  and  agreed 
upon.  An  armistice  was  accordingly  signed  by 
General  Kellerman  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on  behalf  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  principal  articles  of  which  formed  the 


*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  Dispatches,  dated  Vlmiera,  August  22d,  1808i 

\  Of  the  many  anecdotes  relatiTe  to  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  that  prove  and  illustrate  the  honourable  disposition 
ik  well  as  the  personal  courage  of  the  British  soldiery,  two  are  especially  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  French  General 
Bemier,  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Portuguese  by  a  Highland 
Corpora],  of  the  name  of  Mackay,  in  the  71st  reg^iment ;  the  general,  under  an  impulse  of  gratitude,  presented  Afackaj 
with  his  watch  and  purse,  hut  the  gallant  Caledonian  declinecl  to  accept  any  remuneration  from  the  hands  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  asserting  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty.  The  other  hero  was  an  Highland  piper  in  the  same  regiment ;  early  in 
the  action  he  received  a  desperate  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  prevented  him  from  marching,  but  placing  himself  on  th« 
ground,  he  began  to  play  his  pipes  with  more  than  usual  energy,  exclaiming,  "  Wecl,  my  bra'  lads,  I  can  gang  nae  far- 
ther wi'  ye  a-iighting ;  but  deel  ha*e  me  if  ye  sal  want  music  :'*  and  so  saying,  he  continued,  during  the  engagement  to 
animate  the  men  with  his  martial  mufiic.  Both  of  these  heroes  were  rewarded,  the  corporal  with  a  commission,  atid 
liie  piper,  whose  name  was  Stewart,  with  a  handsome  stand  of  Highland  pipes. 
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basis  of  the  convention  of  Cintra.  By  the  de- 
finitiye  conyentioo,  so  extraordinary  in  all  its 
articles,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment should  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  whole  of  the  French  army  to  any  of  the  ports 
in  France,  between  Rochefort  and  L^Orient. 
When  the  army  arrived  in  France,  they  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  serve  again  immediately.  All 
the  property  of  the  French  army,  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  individuals,  was  to  be  sacred  and 
untouched,  and  might  either  be  sold  in  Portugal 
or  carried  off  into  France.  The  embarkation 
was  to  take  place  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  to 
sail  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  convention.  No  native  of  Portu- 
gal was  to  be  molested,  or  considered  accounta- 
ble for  his  political  conduct,  during  the  time  the 
French  had  occupied  that  country ;  and  such 
of  them  as  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  into 
France,  were  to  have  full  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  property.  When  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
first  broke  out,  Junot  had  ordered  a  number  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  serving  in  his  army,  into  con* 
finement  in  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  in 
return  for  the  delivering  up  of  these  Spaniards, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army 
engaged  to  obtain,  from  the  Spanitsh  Juntas,  the 
release  or  restoration  of  such  French  subjects, 
either  military  or  civil,  as  might  have  been  de- 
tained in  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  events 
that  occurred  about  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June.  Respecting  the  Russian 
fleet,  which  by  the  articles  of  the  armistice  was 
to  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  Tagus  without 
molestation,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  by  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  and  Admiral  Siniavin,  the  Rus- 
sian admiral,  by  which  the  ships  and  stores  were 
to  be  delivered  up  immediately,  and  sent  to 
England ;  there  to  be  held  as  a  deposit,  and  not 
to  be  restored  till  six  months  after  jthe  conclusion 
of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Russian  admiral,  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
without  any  stipulation  with  regard  to  their 
future  services. 

Had  not  the  battle  of  Vimiera  exhibited 
the  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  British  army 
were  victorious  on  that  memorable  day,  the 
fact  would  scarcely  have  been  deduced  from  the 
convention  of  Cintra.  In  Portugal,  as  well  as 
in  England,  the  terms  of  the  convention  pro- 
duced loud  murmurs  and  universal  discontent. 
General  Bernardin  Freire,  commander  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,   entered  a    formal    protest 
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against  the  convention  ;  and  the  coolness  and  BOOR  IV. 
aOenation   which  had   already  so  unfortunately  ■ 

taken  place,  were,  by  this  means,  aggravated  to  Ca4P.  Yl. 
a  decree  nearly  approaching  to  open  hostility. 
Oil  the  15th  of  September  the  French  troops 
completed  their  embarkation,  after  a  variety  of 
discussions  upon  the  execution  of  the  conven* 
tion  ;  and  on  that  day  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
was  completely  freed  from  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  who,  for  ten  months,  had  inflicted  upon 
the  country  the  most  severe  calanuties  and 
privations.* 

That  the  state  and  disposition  of  Portugal 
did  not  realise  the  public  expectation,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  is  evident  from  the 
large  portion  of  the  British  army  which  remained 
in  that  country,  at  a  time  when  their  services 
were  imperiously  demanded  by  the  situation  of 
Spain.  As  the  defeat  of  Junot  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Portugal  were  only  mediate  and  not  the 
final  objects  of  the  British  expedition,  as  soon 
as  that  service  was  accomplished,  the  troops 
ou^ht  to  have  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  By  sea  they 
could  not  be  sent,  the  transports  being  all  occu« 
pied  in  restoring  the  conquered  French  army 
to  their  country.  Instead,  however,  of  compen* 
sating  in  some  measure  for  the  great  length  of 
time  which  a  march  by  land  would  necessarily 
occupy,  the  troops  did  not  begin  their  march 
towards  Spain  till  two  months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and  even 
then,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  were  left 
behind. 

The  fatal  treaty  by  which  the  campaign  in 
Portugal  was  terminated,  drew  after  it  a  long 
train  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  One  of  its  first 
effects  was  to  suspend  all  the  operations  of  the 
army,  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  were  all  sum- 
moned to  England,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
quiry which  it  was  seen  proper  to  institute  into 
that  proceeding.  The  command  of  the  British 
army  was  now  vested  in  Sir  John  Moore— a 
general  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in  Egypt,  and 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Sweden,  where 
be  had  been  employed  as  commander-in-chief. 
No  sooner  had  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir 
John,  than  the  utmost  activity  was  exerted  to 
forward  the  expedition  to  Spain.  The  British 
army  destined  to  act  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  assist  in  expelling  the  French  invaders 
from  that  country,  consisted  of  the  troops  which 
marched  from  Lisbon,  on  the  27th  of  October, 


*  The  total  number  of  French  troops,  Sec.  embarked  from  Portugal  in  virtue  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  includ- 
iiig  the  garrisons  of  Almeida  and  Elvas,  amounted,  according  tOr  the  official  retnrns  made  to  the  British  government,  to 
04,735  men,  213  women,  116  children,  and  759  horses. 
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under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,*  and 
those  which  were  sent  from  England,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  David  Baird.f  The  latter 
arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  13th  of  October,  and 
Sir  David  Baird  was  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  Junta  of  Galicia  at  first 
refused  him  permission  to  land  his  troops  ;  and 
when  their  tardy  acquiescence  was  at  length 
obtained,  his  reception  was  so  extremely  cold 
and  dispiriting,  that  he  was  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  reluctance  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, expressed  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
resistance  to  the  French  oppression,  had  yet 
been  overcome.  The  same  impression  was 
made  on  Sir  John  Moore,  when  he  arrived  at 
Salamanca,  on  the  13th  of  November ;  and  this 
officer  wrote  from  that  place  to  the  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him  frankly  to  in  - 
form  the  Spanish  government,  that  if  they  ex- 
pected his  army  to  advance,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  pay  more  attention  to  its  wants. 
The  further  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  into 
Spain,  the  more  strongly  was  he  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  information  upon  the 
fiaith  of  which  he  had  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 
He  had  been  officially  informed  that  his  entry 
into  Spain  would  be  covered  by  between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  men  ;%  but  so  far  was  this 
fi*om^  being  the  fact,  that  he  had  now  advanced 
within  three  marches  of  the  French  army,  and 
not  even  a  Spanish  piquet  had  appeared  to  pro- 
tect his  front.  All  the  principal  Spanish  armies 
were  beaten  and  dispersed ;  Burgos  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  French;  and  even  Valladolid  had 
been  entered  and  occupied  by  their  cavalry. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  John  Moore  de- 
termined to  retreat ;  but  before  he  could  put  his 
determination  into  effect,  he  received  a  commu* 
nication  from  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  strongly  urging  him  to  advance  to 
that  capital,  and  presenting  a  highly  coloured 
picture  of  the  enthusiastic  and  determined  spirit 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  ample  resources  of 
the  country.  This  communication  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  messenger,  sent  expressly  by  the 
Prince  of  Cbstelfranca,  and  General  Morla,  the 
Governors  of  Madrid,  with  a  paper  dated  Sep- 
tember 2d,  bearing  their  signatures,  as  the  organ 


of  the  Supreme  Junta.  This  paper  was  still 
more  flattering  in  its  representations  of  the  zeal 
and  resources  of  the  Spaniards  than  even  Mr. 
Frere's  letter ;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  the  British 
general  suffered  his  judgment  to  give  way  to 
the  representations  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  English  minister.  Under  this  influence, 
he  was  induced  to  suspend  his  retreat  and  to 
order  Sir  David  Baird  to  advance.  After  the 
main  body  of  the  army  had  been  joined  by  Ge- 
neral Hope's  division,  they  advanced  towards 
Valladolid,  with  the  corps  under  Sir  David  Baird 
in  their  rear.  Before  they  had  proceeded  a  day*a 
march  on  their  route.  Sir  John  Moore  learnt, 
by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  that  Bonaparte,  who 
had  entered  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  December, 
was  advancing  towards  Lisbon,  and  that  a  body 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  Soult,  was 
posted  at  Saldana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion. 
Sir  John,  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
troops,  by  leading  them  against  the  enemy,  and 
willing  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  benefiting 
the  Spanish  cause,  quitted  his  route  towards 
Valladolid,  an*,  by  a  movement  on  the  left,  hav- 
ing effected  his  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird^ 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Carrion*  Here 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies  first  met, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry,  under 
Lord  Paget,  was  eminently  displayed  in  a  most 
brilliant  and  successful  skirmish.  But  just  aa 
Sir  John  Moore  had  issued  his  orders  for  the 
main  body  of  the  army  to  commence  a  general 
attack,  and  had  requested  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana  to  co-operate  with  his  forces,  he  received,^ 
from  different  quarters,  information  on  which  he 
could  confidently  rely,  that  Bonaparte  in  person 
was  advancing  with  his  army  in  order  to  get  into 
the  rear  of  the  British ;  that  the  army  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Talavera  had  moved  forward 
to  Salamanca,  and  that  Soult  himself  had  re- 
ceived strong  reinforcements.  There  was  now 
no  alternative ;  a  retreat  had  become  indispen^ 
sable,  and  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  route  that 
ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  numbers  of  the  French  army  that 
were  now  dispatched  against  Sir  John  Moore 
amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand. 
The  corps  of  Soult,  before  it  was  reinforced, 
consisted  of  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  right 


*  Effectiye  strength  of  the    force  which  marched  from 
Portugal  aDder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore: 

Artillery, 086 

Cavalry,   ,      912 

Infantry, 17,746 

19,343 

Total,  as  stated  in  the  Adjutant- generaVs  Report- 


t  Effective  strength  of  the  troops  that  marched    from 
Corunna  under  Sir  David  Baird : 


Artillery, 611 

Cavalry, 1,538 

Infantry, 8,573 


10,722 


-30,066. 


Of  this  force  716  men  were  left  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Portugal. 
t  Lord  Castlereagb'ft  Dispatch  of  the  30th  of  September,  1806. 
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flank  of  the  British  was  threatened  by  Junot^ 
who,  liberated  by  the  convention  of  Cintrafrom. 
his  perilous  situation  in  Portugal,  had  now  again 
advanced  into  Spain  with  fifteen  thousand  men ; 
while  Bonaparte,  who  had  quitted  Madrid  on 
the  18th,  with  forty  thousand  troops,  was  at 
this  moment  advancing,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
npon  the  British  force.  So  rapid  was  the 
march  of  the  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
under  Bonaparte,  and  so  closely  did  they  pursue 
Sir  John  Moore,  that  the  ad vanced>  guard  of  the 
enemy  reached  Tordesillas  on  the  same  da;  that 
the  British  began  to  retreat  from  Sahagun.  At 
Benevente  the  cavalry  and  part  of  the  artillery 
of  Bonaparte's  army  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
the  British,  and  another  slLirmish  took  place, 
which  terminated  greatly  to  the  glory  and  honour 
of  the  British  cavalry,  and  in  which  the  French 
General  Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  his  chasseurs, 
was  taken  prisoner.  This  check  served  to  con- 
vince Bonaparte  that  his  main  force  could  not 
come  up  with  Sir  John  Moore  before  be  had 
quitted  Benevente;  and  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  being  required  in  France,  he  committed 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  pursuit  to  Marshal 
Soult,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who,  with  three 
divisions  under  his  command,  was  ordered  to 
follow  the  British  without  intermission^  and  to 
effect  their  destruction. 

The  situation  of  the  British  army  was  at 
this  time  dispiriting  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
midst  of  winter,  in  a  dreary  and  desolate  couu- 
irjy  the  soldiers,  chilled  and  drenched  by  deluges 
of  rain,  and  wearied  by  long  and  rapid  marches, 
were  almost  destitute  of  fuel  to  cook  their 
victuals,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
they  procured  shelter.  Their  provisions  were 
scanty,  irregular,  and  difficult  of  attaiament ; 
the  waggons,  in  which  were  their  magazines, 
l^^Sg^^S^?  And  stores,  were  often  deserted  in  the 
night  by  the  Spanish  drivers,  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French.  Thus,  baggage^  ammu- 
nition, stores,  and  even  money,  were  frequently 
obliged  to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  weak,  the 
sick,  and  the  wounded,  were  necessarily  left 
behind.*  In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the 
Spanish  peasantry  offered  no  assistance,  and 
shewed  no  sympathy ;  on  the  contrary,  though 
armed,  they  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  English, 
carrying  with  them  every  thing  that  could  alle- 
viate their  distress,  or  contribute  to  their  preser- 
vation or  comfort.  Neither  money  nor  threats 
eould  induce  them  to  afford  any  relief  or  assist- 
ance. In  short,  the  whole  behaviour  of  the 
3 laniards,  during  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
core's  army,  was  calculated  to  add,  in  no 
trifling  degree,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bri^ 
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tish,  who  saw  themselves  exposed  to  a  superior  BOOK  IV 
force,  and  suffering  under  tl|^  most  cruel  priva-  -^ 
tions,  in  the  cause  of  men,  who  would  neither  ^^ 
stir  in  their  own  behalf,  nor  assist  those  who, 
on  their  account,  were  encountering  these  ac- 
cumulated evils. 

The  difficulties  and  anxiety  of  the  British 
oommander  were  increased  by  the  relaxation 
which  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
The  disappointment  which  they  experienced, 
in  not  being  allowed  to  measure  their  strength 
with  the  enemy ;  the  privations  and  distresses 
under  which  they  laboured,  in  a  retreat  which 
they  considered  as  a  disgraceful  and  unnecessary 
flight ;  and  above  all,  the  indifference  to  their 
sufferings  which  the  Spaniards  uniformly  mani- 
fested; contributed  to  weaken  their  habits  of 
order  and  subordination.  Sir  John  Moore,  well 
aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  this  want 
of  discipline  might  lead,  found  himselt  reluct- 
antly  compelled  to  issue  such  orders  as  might 
unequivocally  point  out  his  sense  of  so  great 
an  evil;  and  as  might,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
press his  unalterable  determination  to  punish,  in 
the  most  severe  and  exemplary  manner,  every 
future  offender. 

The  French  army  was  now  pressing  hard 
upon  the  British,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  having 
previously  dispatched  General  Crawford's  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  to  Vigo, 
came  to  the  determination  to  halt  at  Lugo,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1809,  and  to  offer  them  battle;  but  Marshal 
Soult  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  the 
British  in  the  strong  and  judicious  position 
they  had  taken  up  near  this  place.  Sir  John 
Moore,  not  judging  it  safe,  either  to  act  offen-^ 
sively,  or  to  delay  his  retreat  any  longer, 
quitted  his  ground  in  the  night  of  the  9th, 
leaving  his  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
On  the  11th  the  whole  of  the  British  army 
reached  Corunna,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Crawford's  division,  which  had  embarked  at 
Vigo;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transports  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
French  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
were  seen  approaching  Corunna.  On  examin-^ 
ing  the  different  positions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sir  John  Moore  determined  to  occupy  a  ranga 
of  hills  near  the  town,  and  on  the  13th  he  made 
the  following  arrangement  of  his  army :— One 
division,  under  General  Hope,  occupied  a  hill  on 
the  left,  commanding  the  road  to  Betanzos ;  the 
divisions  under  Sir  David  Baird  extended  from 
this  village,  and  bending  to  the  right,  the  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  crescent ;  the  rifle  corps  on  the 
side  of  Sir  David  Baird  formed  a  chain  across  a 
valley,  and  communicated  with  General  Fraser'a 


*  l%r  Jobu  Moore's  last  Dispatch,  dated  Corunna,  January  I3tb,  1809. 
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diTifiioB,  which  was  drawn  up  ntar  the  road  to 
Vigo,  about  half  a  m\\^  from  Corunoa ;  aod  the 
'  reserve^  under  Major-general  Page!,  occupied  a 
village  on  the  Betanzos  road^  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  General  Hppe.  On  the  Hih,  in  tlie 
evening,  the  transports  appointed  to  convey  the 
British  army  to  their  native  shoresyhove  in  sight. 
On  the  15th  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  keight 
opposite  the  Briltsh  position.  About  noon,  on  the 
16th,  be  began  to  place  9ome  guns  in  the  front  of 
the  right  and  left  of  his  line,  and  followed  up 
this  preparatory  movement  by  a  rapid  attache 
upon  the  division  of  General  Baird.  When  the 
enemy's  line  first  began  to  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude. Sir  John  Moore  was  employed  in  visiting 
the  outposts,  and  in  explaining  to  the  general 
officers  bis  plans  for  conducting  the  embarl^atiop. 
Surprised,  but  by  no  means  disconcerted  by  this 
intelligence,  he  flew  to  the  field  of  battle,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  the  advanced  hour  of  the 
day  would  not  allow  the  British  army  to  reap  all 
the  advantages  of  that  victory  ii^hieb  be  felt  as- 
sured now  awaited  them. 

The  first  attack  of  the  enemy  was  directed 
against  the.  right  wing  of  the  British,  and  Sir 
John  Moore,  well  aware  that  this  was  his  vul- 
nerable point,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
position,  in  order  to  animate  and  to  direct  the 
operations  of  his  troops.  Early  in  the  engage- 
ment, Sir  David  Baird,  the  second  in  command, 
while  leading  his  division,  had  his  arm  dread- 
fully shattered  by  a  grape  shot,  and  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  An 
attempt  was  now  made  by  the  French  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  British  line ;  but  this 
manceuvre  was  completely  defeated  by  the  4th 


regiment  falling  baek,  and  opening  a  flanking 
.  firi)  upon  tke  assailants.  Sir  Jobn  Moore,  after 
exQlahning — *'  that  is  exactly  what  I  wished," 
rode  np  to  the  59th  regiment,  and  directed 
them  to  charge  the  enemy;  this  order  they 
obeyed,  Botwithstandiog  the  intervention  of  an 
inelosure  in  front,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
out  of  the  village  of  Ekina  with  great  slaughter. 
The  general  next  proceeded  to  the  42d,  who, 
being  addressed  by  him  in  the  flattering  and 
proud  words,  ^'  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt  P' 
charged  the  French  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  forced  their  raaks  to  retreat.  The  career 
of  this  gallant  ofiker  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close;  and  at  the  moment  when  Captain  Ilard- 
inge  was  reporting  to  him  that  the  guards  were 
advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  42d,  a  cannon 
ball  from  the  enemy's  battery  struck  Sir  Jobn 
Moore,- and  carrying  away  his  left  shoulder  and 
part  of  the  collar  bone,  left  his  arm  hanging 
to  his  body  by  the  flesh.  The  violence  of  the 
stroke  threw  him  to  the  ground ;  but  so  com- 
posed and  unaltered  was  his  countenance,  and 
so  intently  was  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  advanc* 
ing  Highlanders,  that  for  a  few  moments  it 
was  hoped  that  be  was  rather  stunned  than 
materially  hurt  by  the  shot.  It  was  soon,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  the  wound  was  mortal^ 
and  the  expiring  hero  was  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  removed  to  the  rear.  On 
his  way  from  the  field  he  ordered  Captaiu 
Hardinge  to  report  his  wound  to  General  Hope, 
who  now  assumed  the  command.*  The  soldiers^ 
although  aware  of  the  situation  of  their  chiefs, 
continued  to  support  the  contest  with  undimin- 
ished constancy.  The  attack  of  the  French  upon 


*  The  particulars  of  the  last  Tnomeats  of  General  Sir  Joba  Moore  are  thus  rielated  by  bis  friead,  Goloaol 
Anderson: — *^  1  met  the  general  in  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  January  clonveyed  off  the  field  in  a  blanket  and  sashes* 
He  knew  me  immediately,  though  it  was  almost  dark,  squeezed  me  by  the  band,  and  said,  *  Anderson,  don't  leave  me.* 
He  spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their  examining  his  wounds,  but  was  in  such  pain  that  he  could  say  little.  After  some 
time  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to  me,  and,  at  intervals,  got  out  as  follows :  '  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  have 
always  wished  to  die  this  way.'  He  then  asked,  *  Are  the  French  beaten  ?'  whiph  he  repeated  to  every  one  he  knew,  as 
they  came  in.  *  I  hope  the  people  of  £n{2^laiid  will  be  satisfied  ! — I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice! — Anderson,  you 
will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can — ^Tell  them — every  thing — Say  to  my  mother'... Here  his  voice  quite  failed,  and  he 
was  excessively  agitated. — *  Hope — Hope — I  have  much  to  say  to  hini, — but  cannot  get  it  out — are  Colonel  Graham — and 
all  ra}'  aides-de-camp,  well? — f  have  made  my  will,  and  have  remembered  my  serrants. — ^Colborne  has  my  will, — and 
all  my  papers.' 

'*  Major  Colborne  then  came  into  the  room.      He  spoke  most  kindly  to  him,  and  then  said  to  me,  '  Anderson, 

remember  you  go  to ,  and  tell  him  it  is  my  request,  and  thot  f  expect  he  will  give  Miyor  Colborne  a  lieatenant* 

.  colonelcy. — ^He  has  been  long  with  me, — ^and  I  know  him  most  worthy  of  it.'  He  then  asked  Major  Colborne,  *  if  the 
French  were  beaten  ?'  and,  on  being  told  they  were  on  every  point,  he  said,  *  It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  we 
have  beaten  the  French. — Is  Paget  in  the  room  f*  On  my  telling  him,  no ;  he  said,  '  remember  me  to  him. — It's  General 
Paget  I  mean^rhe  is  a  fine  fellow. — 1  feel  myself  so  strong — I  fear  I  shall  be  long  dying. — It  is  great  uneasiness — It  i« 
great  pain.'  He  thanked  the  surgeons  for  their  trouble.  Captains  Percy  and  Stanhope,  two  of  bis  aides-de-camp,  then 
came  into  the  room.  He  spoke  kindly  to  both,  and  asked  Percy  ,§  '  if  all  his  aides-de-camp  were  well  ?'  Af\er  some 
interval,  he  said«  *•  Stanhope,|| — remember  me  to  your  sister.'  He  prisssed  my  band  close  to  his  body,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  died  without  a  struggle." 


§  The  Honoiirable  Captain  Peicjr,  aon  of  Lord  Beverkj. 
II  The  Honourable  Captain  Stanhope,  third  son  of  Earl  Stanhope,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Fittb 
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the  ri^ht  of.  the  British  line  was  completely  re- 
pulsed; and  they  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged  to 
draw  back  their  left  flank,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  turned.  Their  next  attempt  was  against 
the  centre :  but  here  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted by  Generals  Manningham  and  Leigh.  The 
last  effort  of  the  enemy  was  directed  against  the 
left  of  the  British  army,  but  they  were  almost 
instantly  driven  back  with  loss ;  and  although  the 
discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  report  of  musketry, 
continued  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  operations, 
yet  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English 
had  taken  up  a-position  in  advance,  and  victory 
was  no  longer  doubtful. 

When  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
this  complete  and  brilliant  victory  was  achieved, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  honour  which 
^  it  reflects  on  the  British  arms  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. Exhausted  and  worn  out  by  rapid 
marches  over  a  country  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  extent,  in  the  most  inclement  season 
of  the  year^  destitute  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
deprived  by  sickness  and  the  casualties  of  war 
of  ten  thousand  of  their  companions  in  arms — 
fifteen  thousand  British  troops  resisted  and 
successfully  repelled  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
amounting  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  men  :* 
and  while  the  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle 
of  Corunna  amounted  to  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred,  the  loss  of  the  French  is  estimated  at 
two  thousand. 

General  Hop^,  aware  of  the  approaching 
succours  of  the  French  army,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  British  troops  were 
placed,  judged  it  advisable  to  proceed  in  the 
embarkation,  for  which  indeed  the  preparatory 
measures  had  been  taken  by  Sir  John  Moore. 
Accordingly,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  16th,  the  troops  quitted  their  position,  and 
marched  into  Corunna,  where  the  embarkation 
for  England  immediately  commenced;  and  so 
well  concerted  were  the  arrangements,  that  dur- 
ing the  nio'ht,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  the  whole  army,  including  the  sick  and 
wounded,  were  placed  on  board  the  transports 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

As  it  had  always  been  the  wish  of  Sir  John 
Moore  to  die  upon  the  field  of  battle,  so  it  had 
been  his  earnest  request  that  he  should  be  buried 
where  he  fell.    This  request,  so  congenial  to  the 
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mind  of  a  general  whose  distinguishing  charac-  BOOK  IT. 
teristic  it  was  to  have  "  spent  his  life  among  his  ■" 

troops,"  was  strictly  complied  with.  At  thesolemn  ,^f"j;Tl' 
bo^ir  <rf  midnight  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  '^^^ 
citadel  of  Corunna  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major 
Colborne,  and  the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited 
in  Colondi  Graham's  quarters.  A  grave  was  dug 
on  the  ramparts  by  a  party  of  the  9th  regimen^ 
the  aides-de-  camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
could  be  procured,  and  the  body  was  never  un- 
dressed, but  wrapped  up  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff  in  a  mUitary  cloak  and  blankets.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  interment 
took  place ;  the  officers  of  bis  family  bore  tbe  body 
to  the  grave ;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the 
chaplain ;  and  the  earth  received  the  remains  of 
the  departed  hero. 

The  benefits  derived,  to  an  army  from  the 
example  of  a  distinguished  commander,  do  not 
terminate  at  his  death;  his  virtues  live  in  the 
recollection  of  his  associates,  and  his  fame  re* 
mains  the  strongest  incentive  to  great  and  glori- 
ous actions.  Educated  in  the  school  of  regi-* 
mental  duty,  Sir  John  Moore  at  an  eariy  perio4 
obtained,  with  general  approbation,  that  conspir 
cuous  station  in  which  he  gloriously  terminated 
his  honourable  life.  His  country,  the  object  o£ 
his  latest  solicitude,  has  reared  a  monument  te 
his  lamented  memory,  and  at  his  death  the  com-» 
mander-in-chief  held  him  forth  pis  aa  exaixi^le  to 
the  British  army.f. 

This  first  campaign  in  Spain  waa  disastroua 
in  the  extreme ;  the  object  of  the  enleqirkey 
which  was  to  drive  the  French  from  that  coun- 
try, entirely  failed,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  of  the  native  armies,  favoured 
the  supposition,  that  the  first  burst  of  patriotism^ 
which  had  astonished  all  Europe,  was  merely  a 
momentary  ebullition.  The  British  troops  lost 
much  in  their  retreat,  but  in  battle  they  lost 
nothing.  The  battle  of  Corunna,  which  closed 
the  glorious  career  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  followers,  will  for  ever 
live  in  the  recollection  of  his  grateful  country. 
Like  Wolfe,  Sir  John  Moore  fell  in  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  like 
that  general,  his  memory  will  never  cease  to  hold 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  oulitary  annals  of  his 
country. 


*  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain,  by  James  Moore,  Esq. 
t  SeeCleueral  Orders,  dated  Horse-Guards,  February  1,  1809. 
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BOOK  IV.  THE  year  1808  was  ushered  in  by  an  offer 

- —  from  the  Emperor   of  Austria   to   become   the 

^up,  V^II.  mediator  of  a  general  peace.*  A  similar  offer 
^  '  bad  been  made  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,t  when  the  emperor  proposed  his  amicable 
mediation  to  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  St.  Petersburg,  and  invited  them  to 
open  a  negociation  for  peace;  intimating  that 
any  place  m  his  dominions,  remote  from  the  seat 
of  war,  might  be  fixed  upon  for  assembling 
the    congress.    To    this   proposal    the    British 

Syernment  acceded,  provided  that  the  prof- 
>ed  mediation  was  accepted  by  the  other 
belligerents.!  The  aflairs  of  the  continent  at  this 
peri^  were,  however,  such  as  to  afford  little  ex- 
pectation of  the  return  of  tranquillity,  and  seven 
months  elapsed  before  any  thing  more  was 
beard  on  the  subject.  The  Prince  de  Stahrem- 
berg,  the  Austrian  envoy  extraordinary  to  tlie^ 
court  of  London,  then  transmitted  another  note 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs,§ 
announcing,  that  he  had  received  positive  orders 
from  bis  court,  to  make  the  most  earnest  repre- 
sentations on  the  importance  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  struggle  which  still  existed  between 
England  and  France,  the  effects  of  which  might 
produce  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  most  fatal 
consequences  ;  and  the.  emperor,  therefore,  offi- 
cially and  earnestly  requested  a  formal  assurance 
from  the  British  government,  of  its  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  for  a  maritime  peace. 
To  this  proposal  Mr.  Canning  replied,  ||  that 
bis  majesty  was  now,  as  he  had  at  all  times  been, 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the 
conclusion  of  such   a  peace  as  should  be  con- 


sistent with  his  fidelity  to  his  allies,  and  should 
provide  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
Europe.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  Austrian 
ambassador  transmitted  another  note,  stating^ 
that  he  was  charged  by  his  court  to  propose  to 
the  British  ministry  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
immediately  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  peace  with  all  the  powers  at  war  with  Eng- 
land; and  in  order  to  avoid  every  species  of 
delay,  he  was  authorised  by  France  to  give  pass* 
ports  to  the  ministers  who  might  be  appointed  to 
that  mission.  Mr.  Canning,  in  reply,  expressed 
the  regret  of  his  majesty,  that,  after  the  corres- 
pondence in  the  month  of  April  last,  the  present 
overture  did  not  notify  the  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  then  stated,  as  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries to  a  negociation  ;  and  extended  only 
to  the  powers  combined  with  France  in  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  war  with  France.  It  was 
further  urged,  that  the  Austrian  ambassador 
had  omitted  to  explain  from  whom  he  received 
his  commission  to  propose  that  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  sent  to  Paris,  whether  from  his  im- 
perial master,  or  from  the  government  of  France, 
and  that  no  intimation  was  given  of  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  treat;  his  majesty, 
therefore,  could  only  repeat,  that  he  was  willing 
to  enter  into  negociations  with  France  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  embracing  the  in* 
terests  of  the  allies  of  both  powers  ;  but  under 
such  circumstances,  his  majesty  did  not  thinic  it 
expedient  to  fise  the  Austrian  ambassador  any 
authority  to  speak  in  his  majesty's  name  to  the 
government  6t  France :    as   soon   as  the  basis 


*  Note  from  Count  Stabremberg  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  dated  London,  Jan.  1, 1808. 

f  Note  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  London,  April  18, 1807. 

t  Note  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Count  Stahremberg,  dated  April  26,  1807. 

I  Bated  November  20, 1807.  [|  November  23,  1807. 
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\vas  settled,  his  majesty  would  be  prepared  to 
name  plenipotentiaries,  but  he  would  nx>t  again 
consent  to  send  them  to  an  hostile  capital.  Four 
days  after  the  date  of  this  answer,  the  Prince  de 
Stahreniberg  demanded  his  passports.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Adair,  the  British  envoy  at  Vienna, 
quitted  that  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  intima- 
tion fr6m  the  Austrian  government ;  and  in  a 
declaration  of  war  issued  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
against  England,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1808, 
it  was  asserted,  ^^  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
t>erceive,  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  British 
ministry,  a  disposition  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  peace  to  a  greater  distance,  and  not  to  listen 
to  whatever  had  any  tendency  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.'*  Thus  was  the  house  of 
Austria  added  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries^  and  their  mutual  apprehension 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  France,  served  to 
give  to  the  contest  the  character  rather  of 
nominal  than  of  real  hostility. 

The  influence  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  north  of  Europe  soon  began  to 
ui;ifold  itself ;  and  Russia,  now  become  the  wil - 
ling  instrument  of  French  policy,  not  only  with- 
drew from  her  alliance  with  Sweden,  but  pre- 
pared to  attack  that  country  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  would  admit  of  hostile  operations. 
Denmark,  which,  by  the  bombardment  of  her 
capital,  and  the  seizure  of  her  fleet,  had  been 
thrown  completely  into  the  arms  of  France^ 
Tiewed  Sweden,  as  the  ally  of  England,  with 
feelings  of  hostility  and  disgust.  These  feelings 
were  increased  and  exasperated  by  the  suspicion 
that  Sweden  had  approved  of  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen)  and  had  been  by  no  means  indis- 
posed to  occupy  the  island  of  Zealand,  when  it 
was  left  by  the  English.  In  this  perilous  situa- 
tion, the  King  of  Sweden,  threatened  with  an 
invasion  of  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions 
by  the  joint  forces  of  Denmark  and  France,  aiid 
with  an  attack  on  Finland  by  his  powerful 
neighbour,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  became 
the  evident  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  Great 
Britain,  to  assist  her  weak  but  firm  ally  by 
every  means  in  her  power.  Accordingly,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1808,  a  convention  was  en- 
tered into  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Sweden.  By  this  subsidiary  treaty 
St  was  mutually  agreed,  that  Great  Britain 
should  pay  to  the  King  of  Sweden  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in 
equal    instalments    of  one    hundred   thousand 

Sounds  a  month ;  this  sum  was  to  bet  employed 
y  Sweden  in  putting  in  motion  all  her  land 
forces,  with  her  flotilla,  and  such  part  of  her  fleet 
as  might  be  deelned  necessary.  By  a  separate 
article,  the  respective  sovereigns  agreed  to  ar- 
I'ange  and  concert,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
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would  allow,   the  measures  which  ought  to  be  BOOK  IV » 

adopted,  and  the  auxiliary  forces  which  Great — - 

Britain  should  send  into  the  Baltic,  whenever  Chap.  >^ll. 
the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  or  Den- 
mark, should  actually  take  places 

A  very  short  time  after  this  treaty  was  en- 
tered into,  and  before  the  rigours  of  a  northern 
winter  had  subsided,  the  Russian  troops,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand,  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Finland,  and  proceeded  without  interruption 
as  far  as  Helsingfor ;  and  this  hostile  measure, 
which  was  undertaken  without  the  previous 
formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  attempted  to  justify  on  the  ground 
that  Sweden  had  refused  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  a  war  against  England,  provoked  by  the 
hostile  aggression  committed  by  that  power 
against  the  King  of  Denmark.  This  charge 
was  not  denied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
adn^itted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  ex- 
isting between  Sweden  and  Russia,  he  was 
bound  to  avenge  the  violation  of  the  Baltic  in 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but,  before  he  co- 
operated for  this  purpose,  be  called  upon  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  procure  the  liberation  of 
the  coast  of  that  sea  from  the  presence  of  the 
French  army,  and  to  open  the  German  harbours 
to  tjnglish  vessels. 

The  declaration  of  Denmark  against  Swe- 
den, which  was  issued  on  the  29th  of  February, 
dwelt  at'  great  length,  and  in  very  emphatic 
language,  on  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  While 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  resounded  with  cries  of 
indignation  at  this  atrocious  crime,  committed 
against  a  neutral  and  unoffending  state.  Sweden 
alone  preserved  a  total  silence ;  and  had  actually 
renewed  her  alliance  with  a  power  which  threat- 
ened the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ports 
of  Zealand  with  her  armaments.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Denmark  found  herself  compelled 
to  adopt  entirely  the  resolutions  of  Russia  in 
respect  to  Sweden,  and  to  declare  that  she 
would  not  separate  her  cause  from  that  of  her 
august  and  faithful  ally.  The  answer  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  .to  the  Danish  declaration  of 
war  was  simple  and  satisfactory.  The  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  merely  those  of  peace; 
they  were  not  united  for  war.  When,  therefore^ 
in  1806,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were 
leagued  against  France,  Denmark  preserved 
her  neutrality  without  being  called  upon  by 
Sweden  to  assist  her  in  the  war.  From  this 
circumstance^  the  King  of  Sweden  was  per- 
suaded that  the  naval  force  of  Denmark  would 
not  be  employed  for  the  intere<%t  of  his  kingdom, 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  had  every  reason 
to  fear  that  Denmark,  overawed  or  persuaded 
by  Russia  and  France,  would  direct  her  fleet 
against  him.  With  these  impressions  and  ap{)re- 
hensions,  the  King  of  Sweden  did  not  think  him- 
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self  oalkd  upoa  to  interfere  Wben  England  at- 
tacked Copenbagen. 

Ceunt  Buxhovden,  to  whom  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  armv  in  Finland  was  con- 
fided, had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontiers,  brfore 
be  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  iBhabitants,  as- 
saringthem  thai  the  Russian  arm  j  did  not  enter 
their  ooiutry  as  enemies  bat  ae  friends;  and  that 
the  object  of  the  emperor  was  to  render  Finland 
more  prosperoas  and  happy  by  incorporating 
that  state  with  the  Russian  empire.  The  army 
which  was  sent  by  the  Ming  of  Sweden  to  the 
definca  of  Fii^nd  was  commanded  by  Count 
Klingspor,  a  general  of  uncommon  talents  and 
skill.  On  him  Buxhorden  endeavoured  ta^  pre- 
"vnil,  by  means  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray 
the  cause  of  his  master ;  but  the  Swedish  general 
remained  irm  and  unshaken  in  his  integrity, 
loyalty,  and  seal.  But  although  the  Sweden 
were  unassailable  by  the  weapons  of  corruption, 
they  were  by  no  means  in  sucn  force  as  to  enable 
them  to  oppose,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
the  first  advances  of  their  enemiee;  and  within  a 
month  after  (he  invasion  of  Swedish  Finland, 
Abo^  the  capital  of  that  province,  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  Kussians.  Biorneberg  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  Abo ;  and  Count  Klingspor,  finding 
the  Swedish  army  too  weak  to  sustain  the  con- 
test, fell  back  upon  bis  resources.  This  retreat, 
continued  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  English 
mites,  through  a  country  alnMist  without  roads, 
and  deeply  covered  with  snow,  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  retreat  of  Moreau  from 
Germany ;  and  the  Russians,  disappointed  in 
their  attempt  to  surround  or  cut  off  Klingspor, 
returned  from  the  pursuit  towards  the  southern 
part  of  Finland. 

The  next  place  against  which  the  Russians 
directed  all  their  means,  both  of  artifice  and 
force,  was  Sweaborg.  This  city,  from  the  great 
strength  of  its  natural  position,  aided  by  the 
works  which  have  been  raised  for  its  defence, 
has  justly  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north. 
The  bombardment  commenced  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  but  without  much  injury  either  to  the 
bouses  or  to  the  forces  :  few  of  the  garrison  were 
eidier  killed  or  wounded,  and  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  ammunition  had  been  expended, 
vrhen  the  Swedish  governor,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  treachery,  agreed  to  surrender  the 
place  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
capture  of  Sweaborg,  the  Russians  advanced 
into  the  north  cf  Finland,  and  in  many  places, 
particularly  at  Wasa,  they  committed  the  most 
atrocious  and  barbarous  cruelties.  For  a  short 
time,  however,  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  drive  the  Russians  bach 
into  the  south  of  Finland,  but  these  suecessee 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature ;  the  Russifim 
army  suflSsped  more  from  want  of  provisioBfr  than 


from  the  partial  victories  gained  over  them  ;  «and 
when,  by  their  vicinity  to  the  more  fertile  part  of 
the  province,  which  borders  on  Russia,  they 
bad  been  recruited  and  supplied,  they  were 
again  enabled  to  advance  against  the  Swedes ., 
with  a  very  superior  force.  Klingspor,  after 
having  performed  the  part  of  an  able  and  skilful' 
general,  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  an 
armistice  with  the  enemy,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  operations  in  Finland  should  be 
suspended,  and  that  they  should  not  be  renewed 
without  eight  days  previous  notice. 

Oustavus  Adolpbus  was  not  more  successful 
against  Norway.  His  first  efibrts  against  the 
unprepared  Norwegians  were  attended  with 
some  success  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  peasantry  had 
put  themselves  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  regular  forces, 
they  were  fuabled  not  only  to  defend  their  own 
territory  from  the  eruptions  of  the  enemy,  but 
also  to  act  offensively  and  successfully  against 
the  Swedes. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  surrounded.  Great  Britain  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  assistance  which  she  had 
engaged  to  afford  him.  An  English  army,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousami  men,  arrived 
at  Gotlenburgh  on  the  17th  of  May ;  but  after 
having  remained  on  board  the  transports  for 
several  weeks^  tbe  troops  retunied  to  jQngland 
without  having  been  disembarked.  The  Swedish 
monareb,  enraged  at  the  refusal  of  Sir  John 
Moore  to  expose  his  troops  to  loss  and  dis- 
honour,^ without  the  smallest  probahility  of 
benefiting  the  cause  in  which  they  were  to  be 
engaged,  put  the  English  general  under  arrest, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he 
effected  his  escape  on  board  the  British  fleet 
The  squadron  which  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  by 
the  English  government,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  joined  the  Swedish 
Admiral  Nauokhoff,  with  the  Centaur  and  Im- 
placable, sailed,  on  the  25th  of  August,  in  quest 
of  the  Russian  fleet.  On  the  day  following  the 
Russians  were  cUscovered  off  Hango  Udd.  The 
British  ships  out  sailed  their  allies;  and  about 
five  o^clook  on  the  following  morning,  the  Im- 
placable brought  the  Sewolod,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  to  close  action.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes  the  enemy's  ship  was  completely 
silenced,  and  her  colours  struck.  The  British 
eommander  used  every  manmuwe  to  bring  on 
a  general  action,  but  the  Russian  admiral,  aware 
of  this  intention,  took  refuge  in  the  port  of 
Rogerswiek.  The  Russian  ship  which  had  en- 
gaged with  the  Implacable,  grounded  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hari>our,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Centaur  to 
bring  her  off,  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  ber 
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aiSoAt.  Sir  Samoel  Hood,  Andmg;  all  hh  en- 
deavours fruitless,  took  tbe  prisoners  out  of  thef 
Russian  ship,  and  set  lire  to  her.  As  soon  a9 
the  Russian  squadron  bad  entered  the  port  of 
Rogerswiek,tbe  men  were  employed  in  fortifying' 
tbe  barboQV  agains^  the  attacks  of  tbe  combinea' 
fleet,  and  so  suecessfal  were  their  exertions,  that 
er&rj  attempt  to  injure  the  Russian  ships  prored 
inefiectual. 

The  infloenee  of  die  French  Emperor  had 
DOW  beeome  predominant  in  the  court  of  Russia. 
Of  tbe  nature  itnd  extent  of  that  influence  there 
were  many  proofs.  CauUhcourt,  tbe  Duke  of 
Vicensa,  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  tbe 
French  ambassador,  and  his  diplomatic  talents 
were  nnremittiiigly  exerted  to  guard  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  flrom  erery  consider- 
ation which  could  interfere  with  the  Tiews  of  his 
master.  Under  this  influence,  the  interests  of 
Russia  were  sacrificed,  and  in  order  to  inflict 
a  feeble  blow  on  English  commerce,  the  Russian 
nobility  were  depriTed  of  the  means  of  disposing 
of  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  English 
merchants  who  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
continually  harassed  with  new  restrictions,  and 
exposed  to  e'very  indignity  and  insult  which  the 
French  ambassador  thought  proper  to  suggest. 
lie  atone' possessed  theconfldence  of  Alexander, 
whom,  sometimes  bythe  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  at  others  by  obscure  threats  of  his  master's 
Tcngeance,  he  managed  with  that  facility  which 
a  man  of  experience  and  superior  mind  will 
always  possess  over  one  with  less  energy  of  in- 
tellect and  less  stability  of  character. 

Tbe  King  of  Sweden  soon  became  sensible 
of  tiie  influence  which  Bonaparte  had  exerted 
at  tbe  famous  cortference  at  Erfurth  OTcr  the 
mind  of  Alexander.  Scareely  had  the  emperor 
returned  to  St.  Petersbtrrg  before  orders  were 
sent  to  bis  generals  to  renew  the  war  in  Finland, 
and  the  Swedes,  incapable  of  withstanding  tbe 
overwhelming  foree  brought  against  them,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  negociating  a  couTcn- 
tioUy  by  which  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Uleaborg, 
and  to  retire  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  Kiemi, 
the  utmost  limit  of  Finland^  Thus  terminated 
a  cajoapaign,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
Swedish  army  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery, 
bat  in  which  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers 
obliged  them  finally  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
Autocrat. 

Tbe  French,  who  bad  passed  over  to  the 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
tbe  southern  part  of  Sweden,  soon  discovered, 
that  whUe  the  British  and  Swedish  fleets  kept 
poBsessioo'of  that  sea,  their  project  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  Danes,  however,  continued  to 
attack  our  merchant  ships  with  great  success, 
sometimes  from  tlie  negligence  of  the  British 
convoys,  bat  more  frequently  from  the  frigates 


not  beirij;  able  t6  injure  the  gun-boats.    Chris-  BOOK  nv 

tian  VIL.  the  King  of  DfenmailL^  difed  this  year,  — r 

in  tf  fit  c^  atioplej^,  aild  Was  succeeded  by  his  Chap.  VU. 
son,  the  Wnde    Royal,   who  wad  fmmediately  ^"^'TjCT^ 
proctaimed  Kin^  of  Hetithatk  and' Norway,  by      ^«*^* 
the  name  of  Frederick  VI.    The  deceased  mo- 
narch had  long"  laboured   under   a  itiental  in- 
flrchity,  which  rendered  him  totally  incapable  of 
alt'  public  business,  and  bis  death  neither  occa*; 
sioned  any  sensation  in  Denmark^  nor  produced' 
any  chalige,  either  in  the  dothestic  policy  or  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  that  kingdom. 

The  same  spirit  of  personal  ambttibn  and  o!^ 
implacable  hatred  towards  England  which  gave 
rise  to  the  attack  on  the  independence  of  Spain, 
induced  Bodaparte,  this  year,  to  make  consider-* 
able  changes  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.     Under  the 

Elea  that  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome,  as 
e  s tiled  the  pope,  had  refused  to  make  war 
asumst  England,  and  that  the  tn^o  kingdomsT  of 
Naples  ana  Italy  ought  not  to  be  divided  hj 
the  intervention  of  a  hostile  power,  he  decreed, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  duchies  of  <<  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Comerino,  should  be  for 
ever  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.'^  The 
pope,  in  reply  to  some  former  aggressions  of 
France,  having  appealed  to  his  spiritual  power 
and  authority.  Napoleon,  in  the  decree  of  annex- 
ation, turned  the  arguments  of  his  holiness 
against  himself,  by  resting  his  own  rights  on 
those  of  his  predecessor  Charlemagne.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  territories  of  Rome  were 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tus- 
eany,  Parma,  and  Placentta,  were  annexed  td 
the  empire  of  France.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  change  proceeded  on  the  usual  princi- 
ples of  French  policy ;  it  was  expressly  declared 
that  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 
must  form  a  part  of  the  French  territory,  that 
the  Adriatic  ought  to  be  considered  as  naturally 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  while  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  lying  on  both  sides,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  cKstinct  state,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  federative  system,  and  to  the 
same  state  policy.  At  the  time  of  making  these 
arrangements,  Bonaparte  also  fixed  the  settle-^ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  adopted 
his  son  -in-law,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  as  his  own 
son,  and  settled  that  kingdom  upon  him  in  tail 
male.  It  was  at  the  same  time  expressly  stated, 
that  the  right  which  Eugene  received  by  adop- 
tion should  never  in  any  case  authorise  him  or 
his  descendants  to  bring  forward  any  claim  or 
pretension  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  sueces* 
sion  of  which  was  irrevocably  fixed.  The  klng-^ 
dom  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upon  Joachim 
Murat,  brother-in-law  of  the  French  Emperor, 
after  Bonaparte  had  thought  proper  to  call 
Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  Spaifi. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  ia 
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BOOK  IV.  Italy,  an  order  of  hereditary  nobility  was  created 

^ iQ  France;  and  it  was  expressly  declared  that 

^^^ZL^j  hereditary  distinctions  are,  in  some  measure, 
essential  to  monarchical  goTcrnment.  Thus, 
after  all  the  storms  of  the  resolution,  was  France 
rapidly  returning  to  that  state  in  which  she  was 
placed  before  the  foundation  of  the  republic* 

The  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  French 
empire,  which  was  laid  before  the  legislative 
booy  in  the  beginning  of  November,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  annunciation  that  the  trial  by 
jury,  on  the  exact  principles  of  the  English 
law,  should,  in  future,  prevail  in  the  French 
courts.  In  this  exposcj  the  privations  and  dis- 
tresses to  which  the  French  nation  had  been 
obliged  to  submit,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  British  orders  in  council,  were  noticed, 
but  it- was  principally  to  extol  the  resignation 
with  which  they  were  endured,  and  the  genius 
of  invention  to  which  they  had  given  birth. 
By  these  edicts,  the  French  nation  had  been 
taught  that  a  country,  essentially  agricultural, 
*'can,  by  possessing  in  abundance  all  articles 
of  utility,  easily  forego  those  which  only  form 
certain  luxuries  or  conveniences  of  life,  parti- 
cularly when  its  independence  and  glory  are  at 
stake."  Under  the  head  of  marine,  the  minister 
of  the  interior  announced,  that  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  other  naval  arsenals,  the  building  of  ships 
was  proceeding  in  with  great  activity  and  spirit ; 


twelve  sail  of  the  line  had  been  launched  within 
the  year,  and  twenty-five  more,  with  as  many 
frigates,  were  on  the  stocks.  The  statement  of 
the  military  power  and  resources  of  France 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  views  of  Bonapartfei 
extended  to  conquests  not  yet  begun,  and  created, 
in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  inde- 
pendence, the  most  alarming  fears  for  what  yet 
remained  of  liberty  in  Europe.  The  perfection 
of  the  military  system  was  evinced  by  its  simpli- 
city and  effect ;  and  this  system  wss  calculated 
to  raise  the  country  to  a  height,  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  of  America  presented 
this  year  a  very  singular  spectacle.  By  the 
embargo  they  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
old  world ;  and  those  who  imagined  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, confidently  predicted  that  this  restraint 
on  commerce  would  soon  be  withdrawn.  These 
politicians  held  that  the  effects  of  the  embargo 
would  press  with  a  heavy  and  immediate  in- 
fluence on  many  classes  of  the  nation;  and 
that,  if  the  pressure  were  continued,  it  would 
extend  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
These  consequences  would,  as  they  imagined, 
oblige  the  American  government  to  yield,  or  if 
they  ventured  to  persevere,  the  union  would  be 
dissolved  by  disaffection  and  internal  commo-* 
tion.    Every  account  that  reached  this  country 


*  ^OM£NCLATUR£ 

Of  the  DiGNmss  cONFEaaBD  by  Napoleon,  Empebor  of  the  French,  on  his  Family,  IVTarshals,  AIinisters,  icdi 


Kings 


f  Joseph  B«napute»l *•  King  of  Spain 
LouS;                   } ofrtoUaad 

I  Jerome,  j of  Westphali 

-^  Josdum  Murat, 


Maximilian,  (Elecof  navaria) 
j  Augustus,  (Elec.  of  Saxony) 
LCharlet,  (Dk.  of  Wirtemberg) 


Westphalia 
of  Naples 
of  Bavaria 
of  SaxoDj 
of  Wirtembeig 


PaivcES 


f  BemadoCte Pzinoe  of  Pbnte  CorTd 

•  Berthier,    (Marshal) of  Neufdiatel 

I  Davoust,    (Marshal) of  Eckmuhl 

■I  Massena,  (Marshal) of  Elstrngea 

{  Key,  (Marshal) of  Moskwa 

I  Tafieyrsnd, of  Belkevente 

LEugene  Beanhamoh ViceiOyof  Italy 


Marshalsh 


Augereau Duke  of  Casti^^ione 

Bessieres, of  Istria 

Caulinoourt, • «. of  Vicenza 

Clark, - of  Fcltre 

Duroc, of  Friuli 

Grouchy,*" C^nt 

JuDot, Duke  of  Abnmtes 

KeUorman, of  Valmy 

Lannes, of  Montebello 

Lefebvre, of  Dantzic 

.Macdonald, of  Tarento 


fMaiet, 

I  MarmoDt,.. 

I  Moncey,.... 

I  Mortier, ... 

Marshals  J  Oudinot,..., 

I  Soult, 

Suchet 

IVktor, 

Champagny, 

Fouche, 


..Duke  of  BaaBiBo 
of  Ragusa 
of  Comegliano 
of  Treviso 
of  Reggio 

of  ROTlgO 

of  Dahnatia 
of  AlbnliBra 
of  Belluno 
..Duke  of  Cadore 
of  Otranto 


Fourteen  of  the  French  marshals  dtfier  emerged  from  the  rank^,  by  military  merit,  or  rose  from  employments  in  humble  life: 
Sfttleretf  originally  a  common  soldier,  became  in  1796  a  captain  of  infkntry  in  the  anny  of  Italy.— J9rtiiie,  a  printer  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reToltttiony  a  member  of  Ae  dub  of  Cordeliers,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Danton,  comifaenced  his  military  career  in  n^S'^Augereau,  a 
private  in  the  Neapolitan  service  in  1787,  became  soon  after  a  fendng-mast^r  at  Naples ;  in  1792,  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  army  of 
Italy ;  and  in  1794  was  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  BemadoiU,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Kgimedt  de  Royal  Marine;  in  1794,  a  genoal  of  division.— Jbardofi  enUsted  in  l67St  but  left  the  service  in  1784;  was  a  sh<^keeper  at 
the  eommenoement  of  the  revolution.— Jtdlsrmafi  began  his  career  as  a  simple  hussar  m  the  regiment  of  Co^flans. — Lannes,  originally  a 
nomipon  so]dier»  became,,  in  1795,  a4}utant  of  divisiota  in  the  national  guard  of  Paris.— AfantfiHi,  a  subaltern  in  the  Sardinian  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revoludon,  in  1793  became  a  general  of  brigade.— /l/ortifr,  a  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  his  native  province  at 
the  same  period. — -ATf^y,  an  hussar,  an  adjutant -general  in  1796,  after  passing  througli  all  the  inferior  grades.— X^/fc6vre,  son  of  a  millei 
of  Alsace,  became  a  sergeani  of  a  regiment  of  French  guards  before  the  revolution.— 5*01(2^  was  a  subaltern,  before  the  revolution,  in  a 
regiment  of  infimtry,  and  an  adjutant-general  in  1795.— jifuraf  served  originally  in  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI. ;  became 
afterwards  an  olBeer  in  the  12th  raiment  o£  chaiteurt  a  chevaL^^unot  began  his  career  in  1792,  as  a  grenadier  in  one  of  the  volunteet 
battalions  commanded  by  General  PiUe ;  and,  tn  1796,  wis  one  of  the  aides*de<tmp  of  Bonapartei 
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seemed  to  ^ive  some  countenance  to  these  pre- 
dictions;   many  of   the   American  newspapers 
were  filled  with    the   most    bitter   and    Tiolent 
invectives    against    the  government,    and    the 
opposition  to  the  embargo  was    represented  to 
be  so  formidable  and  alarming,  that  no  alterna- 
tive  seemed  left,    but  its   immediate   removal. 
Still)  however,    Mr.  Jefferson  continued  firm ; 
while,    at  the  same    time,    he  employed  every 
method  to  induce  the  British    and  French  go- 
Temments    to   rescind    their    anti-commeroial 
decrees*    It  soon  appeared,  from  the  result  of 
the   elections,   that  the    American  newspapers 
had  greatly  misrepresented    the   sense   of  the 
nation;    and  that  the  predictions,  so  prevalent 
in  this  country,  indicated  rather  the  wishes  o^ 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
community,  than  the  sagacity  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  hazarded.    On  the  8th  of  November, 
the  usual  message  of  the  president  was  read  to 
the  senate  and   the  house    of  representatives* 
By  this  document,  they  were  informed  (hat  the 
president,  anxious   to  remove  the  evil  coase* 
quences  of  the  embargo,    bad  authorised  the 
ministers  of  the  Unitecf  States,  in  London  and 
in    Pari9,    to   propose,  that    the   commerce  of 
America  should  be  exclusively  opened,  to  which- 
ever of  the  belligerent  powers   should    rescind 
her  orders  or  decrees   in   relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States ;  and,  that  the  ports 
of  America  should  remain   shut  to  the  other 
power,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy.      From   France  no    answer  had  been 
received,   and  Great  Britain  bad  rejected  this 
offer.    In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  remained 
for    America,   but   to   persevere    in  a  system, 
which,  though  it  subjected  her  to   some  evils, 
was  by  no  means  unproductive   of  advantage. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  message 
related  to  the  new  direction  which  the  suspen- 
sion of  commerce  had  given   to  the  industry, 


skill,  and  capital  of  the  United  States.  The 
internal  manufactures  and  improvements  were 
carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  success,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.  The  disadvantages 
arising  from  want  of  experience,  from  the  compa- 
rative inferiority  in  machinery  and  capital,  were 
abundantly  compensated  by  cheaper  materials 
and  subsistence ;  by  the  freedom  m  labour  from 
taxation,  and  bv  protecting  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions. The  embargo,  therefore,  when  viewed  as 
the  means  of  changing  the  direction  of  their  in- 
dustry and  capital,  and  of  thus  rendering  them 
less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations,  might  justly 
be  deemed  a  benefit,  thou^  unavoidably  attended 
with  partial  and  temporary  mischief. 

In  weighing  the  nature  and  the  amount 
of  the  aggressions  which  had  been  practised 
towards  America  by  the  belligerent  powers  at 
this  period  of  the  war,  if  there  were  any  pre- 
ponderance, it  must  bo  confessed  that  the 
balance  was  against  Great  Britain.  The  Frenoh 
decrees  were  indeed  as  obnoxious  in  their 
formation  and  designs  as  the  British  orders  in 
council ;  but  the  government  of  France  claimed 
and  exercised  no  rigfatof  impressment,  and  the 
maritime  spoliations  of  France  were  compara- 
tively restricted,  not  only  by  her  own  weakness 
on  the  ocean,  but  by  the  constant  and  pervading 
vigilance  of  the  fleets  of  her  enemy.  But  on 
w^hioh.  side  soever  the  balance  of  injustice  was 
to  be  found,  the  orisis  had  arrived  when  the 
United  States  were  compelled,  either  to  adhere 
to  a  system  of  commercial  interdiction,  or  to 
engage  in  open  and  active  war ;  and  if  tbe  act 
of  emnargo  fell  with  a  more  severe  pressure  upon 
Great  Britain  than  upon  her  enemy,  this  oiroum* 
stance  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to  tbe  smierio* 
rity  of  her  commerce,  and  the  extent  of  her  former 
dealings  with  America,  than  to  Miy  undue  par* 
tiality  shewn  towards  Franee  by  the  govemmeiit 
of  that  republic. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

bRiTiSH  HiSTORT :  Meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  1^09— Debates  on  the  Bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  Seizure  of  the  Danish  Fleet— Petitions  for  Peace— Mr.  Whitbread's  Mo- 
tion  of  Censure  for  the  Rejection  of  the  proffered  Mediation  oj  Russia  and  Austria— Bill  for  tlie 
Prevention  of  Reversionary  Grants— Sir  Francis  BurdetCs  Motion  on  the  Appropriation  of 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty— Lord  CastlereagKs  Proposal  for  reviving  the  Practice  of  Enlist- 
ment for  lAfe—for  the  Formation  of  a  Local  Militia— National  Finances— Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  Bill  f<yf  ameliorating  the  Criminal  Code— Mr,  Sheridan's  Appeal  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  Patriots — Rejection  of  a  Bill  for  fixing  a  minimum  Price  on  Labour— The  Session 
of  Parliament  closed  by  a  solemn  Pledge  to  support  the  Cause  of  the  Spanish  Patriots. 


unnK  IV  THE  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assem- 

f^2__Wed    in  the  year   1808    under  the  most  por- 

Chap.VIII.  tentous  circumstances.      On  the  meeting  of  this 

\^y^^  assembly  in  former  years,  it  had  been  the  hap- 

1808      piness  of  the  sovereign  to  dwell  upon  the  fidelity 

of  his  allies,    and  to  animate  the  hopes  of  the 

national  council  with  assurances  of  the  cordial 

co-operation   of    the    coalesced    sovereigns   of 

Europe  against  the  common    enemy;   but   on 

the  present  occasion,    it  was    the  painful  duty 

of   the  commissioners,    as   the  organ  of  their 

sovereign,  to  declare,  that  the  determination  of 

France    to    excite    hostilities     between     Great 

Britain  and  her  former  allies  had  been  but  too 

successful,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  Em- 

Jerors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Russia,  had  all  demanded  and  received  their 
passports  from  his  majesty^s  government.  The 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  represented  the 
country  as  ^'  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate,*'  embraced 
the  great  public  questions  that  afterwards  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament;  and  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land  with  foreign  states,  and  the  orders  which 
his  majesty  had  issued  in  council,  retaliating 
upon  France  her  decrees  against  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  ;  formed  prominent  features  in 
that  document.  In  the  lords,  the  usual  address 
to  the  throne  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
loway, seconded  by  Lord  Kenyon ;  and  in  the 
commons  by  Lord  Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  Ellis  ;  and  was  in  both  houses  carried  without 
a  division. 

Ou  the  3d  of  February,  the  subject  of  the 
late  attack  upon  the  capital  of  Denmark  was 
brought  under  the  consiaeration  of  parliament4 
The  advocates  of  that  measure  contended, 

1.  That  it  was  clearly  the  design  of  the  French  Em- 
neror  todrawthe  court  of  Denmark  into  his  plan  of  mari'^ 
X\mt  confederacy  against  England. 


2.  That  he  had  the  means  of  carrying  this  deaiga 
into  effect. 

3.  That  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  would 
have  been  most  disastrous,  if  t\oi  fatal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  tbat  the  necessity  of  self-defence  conferred  (he  riglit 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure  in  order  t« 
avert  an  evil  of  such  magnitude. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these  propositions 
it  was  saia,  that  his  majesty's  government  had 
learned y  that  there  were  secret  engagements  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  the  views  of  the  parties 
were  to  confederate  all  the  powers   of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  engage  or  seize  on  the  fleets 
of  Denmark   and   Portugal.     This  information 
was  derived  from  his  majesty's  ministers  abroad, 
and  from  their  faithful  ally  the  Prince, Regent 
of  Portugal.      They  had  received  information  of 
the  hostile  intention  of  Denmark  from  a  quarter 
to  which   they  had   often  been   indebted  for  .the 
first  knowledge  of  the   designs   of  Bonaparte ; 
from,  or  rather  thro\Tgh,  the  disafiected  in  Ire* 
land  !     They  learned  through  this  medium  tbat 
Ireland    was  to  be    attacked  from  two  points, 
Lisbon  and  Copenhagen  ;  and  they  had  never 
found  the  information  of  these  persons,  however 
it  was  obtained,  incorrect.      Finally,  ministers 
had  received  a  confidential  communication,  that 
the  question  had  been  recently  discussed  in  the 
council  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Copenhagen, 
whether  they  should,  in  case  of  the  alternative, 
join   Encrland    or  France — on   which   occasion 
it  was   ultimately    determined  to    unite   thetn-> 
selves  with  the  enemies  of  this  country.     With 
this  information,    ministers   would    have    been 
*  traitors  had  they  not  secured  the  Danish  fleet.* 
AH     Bonaparte^s     capitulations    and     decrees 
served   to  confirm    this    information  as  far    as 
France  was  concerned ;  he  had  on   these  occa- 
sions frequently  and  publicly  avowed  his  design, 
and  his  firm  and  irrevocable  determination,  to 
combine  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  in  a 


*  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
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general  confederacy  against  the  maritime  rights 
and  the  political  existence  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  after  the  confederacies  of  1780  and  1802, 
it  was  perfectly  d^ar  that  Denmark  waited 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  this  purpose. 
The  crisis  had  arrived  when  Denmark  must 
take  part  in  the  war,  and  her  former  conduct 
sufficiently  indicated  to  which  party  she  would 
attach  herself.  In  fact,  the  heart  of  the  Danes 
was  not  with  us ;  it  was  with  our  enemy.* 
That  the  conference  at  Tilsit  had  produced 
resolutions  inimical  to  the  naval  superiority  of 
Great  Britain  was  perfectly  manifest,  for  the 
moment  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg,  after  signing  the  treaty  with  France, 
the  first  person  he  visited  was  the  minister  of 
marine,  and  the  first  order  he  gave  was  to 
repair  the  batteries  at  Cronstadt.  It  was  the 
policy  of  France  and  Russia  to  make  the  Danish 
government  a  party  to  their  designs  ;  and  even 
if  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen  had 
never  taken  place,  we  should  at  this  moment 
have  been  at  war  with  Denmark,  who  had 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  resolution  to  resist 
these  powers.f  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
whom  it  was  intended  to  make  a  party  to  this 
'^  Continental  League,"  had  been  driven  from 
his  dominions,  because  he  would  not  join  France, 
Russia,  and  Denmark,  in  the  confederacy  against 
England. 

To  shew  that  Bonaparte  had  the  means  of 
accomplishing  bis  object,  it  was  stated  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  that  Denmark  was  on  the 
point  of  being  invaded  at  the  time  the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen  was  undertaken  :  French 
troops  had  assembled  at  Hamburgh  ;  the  Danish 
army  in  Holstein  had  taken  no  steps  to  retreat 
into  Zealand;  they  bad  no  transports  for  that 
purpose,  and  upon  the  first  approach :  of  the 
en^ray  they  must  have  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.  That  no  dispo- 
sition was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to  aban- 
don their  continental  possessions  was  evident 
horn  the  fact,  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  not  in  a 
state  of  preparation  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
French  from  the  continent.  They  had  indeed  at 
one  time  exhibited  indications  of  such  an  inten- 
tion, but  they  had  soon  after  abandoned  their 
preparations,  and  when  the  moment  of  danger 
arrived,  Denmark  was  totally  unprepared,  and 
ready  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France. :]: 
Various  endeavours  had  been  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  bring  the  court  of  Denmark 
to  an  explanation  of  its  views  before  the  expe- 
dition was  undertaken,  but  without  effect ;  and 
the  natural    conclusion    was    that    the  crown 


prince  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  had  secretly  BOOK  IV. 

favoured  the  views  of . France.  ||  • 

The  danger  of  the  country,  and  a  right  to  ^hap.VIH. 
depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure  in  ^J^nft 
so  great  an  emergency,  were  insisted  upon  from 
the  circumstance  of  France  having  issued  her 
decree  over  the  continent,  ^^  that  the  house  of 
Brunswick  had  ceased  to  reign.^^  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Danish  fleet  would  have  been  one 
great  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
denunciation,  and  the  combined  navy  of  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  directed 
against  the  independence,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  would  have  placed  this 
country  in  a  state  of  imminent  peril.  To  prove 
that  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Denmark  was 
consonant  to  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  argued, 
that  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  foundation  of 
this  law  of  nations,  is  the  preservation  of  man. 
It  is  on  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  that  the 
science  of  his  duty  must  be  founded.  When  his 
feelings  point  out  to  him  a  mighty  danger,  and 
his  reason  suggests  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  he 
must  despise  the  sophistical  trifler,  who  tells 
him  it  is  a  moral  duty  he  owes  to  others,  to 
wait  till  the  danger  bursts  upon  his  foolish  head, 
lest  he  should  hurt  the  meditated  instrument  of 
his  destruction.  And  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  the  morality  and  the 
necessity  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  were 
manifest.^  As  to  the  morality  of  the  measure, 
ministers  had  a  moral  duty  to  perform  to  their 
own  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  which  was  to 
vindicate  its  rights  and  to  watch  over  its  security 
and  independence.  Much  was  said  on  the  law  of 
nations,  but  there  was  no  nation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  but  one  ;  they  had  all  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  vortex  of  France ;  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Denmark,  were  but  other  names  for 
France.^*  It  had  been  laid  down  as  a  principle 
by  a  high  authority,  that  when  one  nation  was 
menaced  by  another,  and  a  third  power  had 
resources  that  might  be  seized .  by  the  second 
.to  annoy  the  first,  the  nation  thus  threatened 
had  a  right,  in  self-defence,  to  take  possession 
of  these  resources,  ft  The  success  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Copenhagen,  was  the  greatest 
disaster  that  Bonaparte  had  suffered  since  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  It  had  disappointed  his 
scheme  of  subjugating  England ;  it  had  aug- 
mented our  maritime  power,  and  it  had  secured 
the  means   of  universal    deliverance  •  from  Ms 

Jroke,  for  it  had  frustrated  the  project  of  annihi- 
ating  the  intercourse  of  nations.]:]:  So  far  from 
censuring  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  con- 
duct they  had  pursued  towards  Denmark,  their 
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*  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  preventing 
CfiAP  VIII  ^^^  Danish  navy  from  falling  into  the  bands  of 
\^^\  -^_^  the  enemy,  intitled  them  to  tbe  gratitude  of  their 
1808      country.* 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that  the 
iconduct  pursued  by  the  British  government 
towards  Denmark,  wa&  marked  with  features  of 
peculiar  atrocity ;  that  it  was  repog^ant  to  the 
obligations  of  justice,  and  at  variance  with  the 

!rinciples  of  a  liberal  and  ^lightened  policy, 
'hat  Denmark  had  no  intention  to  abandon  the 
system  of  neutrality^  from  which  she  had  derived 
no  many  advantages,  was  self-evidait ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  France  would 
have  so  far  committed  herself  as  to  throw  Den- 
mark into  the  bands  of  Great  Britain  by  an  attack 
on  Zealand.  But  supposing  this  attempt  had 
been  made,  the  question  then  arose,  whether  the 
crown  prince  bad  the  dispontion  to  resist,  and 
the  power  to  give  efficacy  to  bis  resistance.  That 
Denmark  was  disposed  to  defend  her  insular 
territory  was  obvious  from  the  dispatches  of  Mr. 
Garlicke,  the  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  who 
bad  officially  declared,  in  his  communications 
with  his  own  government,  that  the  crown  prince 
and  hts-ministers  bad  a  silirit  that  would  reject 
with  disdain  every  demana  on  the  part  of  France 
to  surrender  their  fleet,t  and  this  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
crown  prince  himself.  The  British  ministers  bad 
indeed  held  a  diflerent  language  ;  but  instead  of 
proving,  from  the  documents  they  had  thought 
proper  to  lay  before  parliament,  that  secret  fraud 
or  direct  hostility  had  been  intended  against  this 
country,  it  was  manifest  that  the  force  of  Den- 
mark, in  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain,  was  actually  employed  in  Holstein,  to 
resist  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  Bona- 

Jiarte ;  and  that  Zealand,  drained  of  its  military 
orce,  was  exposed  to  our  attack.]:  As  to  the 
previous  hostile  mind  of  Denmark,  as  evinced  in 
the  years  1780  and  1802,  it  was  totally  out  of  the 
question ;  and  if  this  principle  were  to  be  acted 
upon,  Sweden  ought  also  to  have  been  visited 
with  the  thunders  of  our  navy,  for  she,  as  well  as 
ber  neighbour,  bad  proclaimed,  **  that  free  bot- 
toms make  free  goods.**  § 

In  judging  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen*,  it  was  not 
enough  to  prove  that  France  meditated  the 
seixure  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  it  sbouM  also  be 
•hewn  that  she  bad  the  means  of  executing  her 
design.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  DenmaiiL 
would  risk  her  most  valuable  colonies,  ber  com- 
merce, ber  ships,  and  every  tbisg  else  dear  to 


bet*  existence,  merely  to  gratify  tbte  Wisbeb  of  the 
French  ruler  i  She  was  not,  as  bad  been  repre- 
sented, unprepared;  she  had  a  force  of  thirty- 
fiv^  thousand  men  in  Zealand,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  Holstein,  to  resist  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  by  Fntnce ;  and  with  such  a  force 
for  ber  defence,  amd  protected  as  Zealand  was 
by  two  branches  of  the  sea,  Denmark  might 
and  would  have  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of 
France; II  it  was,  in  fact,  easier  to  invade  Great 
Britain  frons  Boulogne,  than  Zeakad  from 
Funen.^ 

As  to  the  evidence  of  a  bostile  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Denmark,  so  much  insistea  on  by 
ministers,  it  was  no  where  to  be  discovered :  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  was  on  the  otbtsr 
side ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  papers  on  the 
table,  that  at  the  time  when  this  unprovoked 
aggression  was  committed  upon  the  capital,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  Danish  vessels,  valued  at 
little  fibort  of  two  millions  sterling,  were,  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain !  but,  that  the  whole  transaction  should 
exhibit  the  same  character,  these  vessels  were 
all  detained,  and,  with  their  cargoes,  placed  in  a 
state  of  sequestration.**  But  the  secret  articles 
of  Tilsit,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Den- 
mark would  have  lent  herself  to  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty,  were  urged  as  motives  for  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen ;  a  reference  to  dates 
would  shew  that  this  was  impossible ;  the  battle 
of  Friedland  was  fought  6n  the  14th  of  June, 
the  armistice  was  signed  on  the  3fid,  and  ratified 
on  the  24th,  the  conference. of  the  Niemen  took 
place  on  the  26tli,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  7th  ef  July :  the  king's  pLeasure  on  the  ex** 
pedition  to  Copenhagen  was  taken  the  10th,  and 
on  the  26th  of  July  Admiral  Grambier  sailed  for 
the  Baltic ;  it  was  tiierrfore  quite  impossible  that 
any  such  information  as  that  which  was  pre- 
tended, could  at  the  time  have  reached  ministers 
from  Portugal  or  Ireland.ff      In  urging  this 

{dea  ministers  had  resorted  to  a  mean,  petty- 
bgging  subterfuge.  If  diey  had  even  now  the 
substance  of  the  secret  articles  of  Tilait,  why 
not  ffive  that  substance  to  parliament  ?  Precise 
legal  evidence  was  not  demanded  from  them,  nor 
was  it  neoessary  to  divulge  the  source  frooi 
which  they  derived  their  information.]:]:  But 
they  could  not  shew  that  which  they  never  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  under 
consideration  was  as  obvious,  as  the  pleas  resort- 
ed to  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt  were  groundless. 
So  far  from  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  being  a 
measure  of  wisdom  and  security,  it  was  the  very 


«  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley, 
f  Earl  St.  Vincent* 


t  Earl  Grey.       $  Dake  of  Norfolk.        §  Dr.  Laurence.        ||  Mr.  Ponaoaby. 
*  *  Lord  Sidmoutb.  ft  Air*  Whitfaread.  %%  Air-  Sheridan. 
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reverse  of  those  positions,  and  had  pluo^^  us 
into  an  unnecessary  war  with  Russia,  which,  up 
to  that  period,  was  firm  in  her  alliance;  but  from 
that  moment  she  resolved  on  hostiUties,  and 
would  have  instantly  declared  war,  had  she  not 
felt  it  her  interest  to  be  silent  till  she  got  her 
fleets  into  ports  of  safety.  This  declaration  did 
not  rest  on  vague  information,  but  upon  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  had 
repeatedly  declared,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Hutchinson,  in  the  most  peremptory  lang^agOi 
tone,  and  manner,  that  he  would  have  satisfac- 
tion for  the  unprovoked  attack  on  Denmark.* 
Any  temporary  advantage  derived  from  that 
expedition  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  consequences  of  a  measure,  that  had 
augmented  the  number  of  our  enemies,  counten- 
anced the  injurious  representations  circulated 
throughout  Europe  of  our  principles  and  designs, 
and  had  inflamed  against  us  the  warmest  pas* 
sions  of  neutral  and  friendly  nations. f  We  had, 
indeed,  taken  from  Denmark  sixteen  hulks ; 
and  what  had  we  paid  for  them  i  We  had 
given  the  whole  maritime  population  of  Denmark 
to  France  ;  we  had  given  too  to  the  enemy  the 
hearts  of  the  Danes  ;  and  much  better  for  this 
country  would  it  have  been,  to  see  the  fleet  of 
Denmark  in  forced  hostility  against  us,  manned 
by  her  sailors  acting  under  compulsion,  than  to 
see  them,  after  what  had  happened,  moored  in 
our  own  ports.;]:  It  was  impossible  to  think  so 
*  meanly  of  the  power  and  resources  of  this  em- 
pire, of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  or  of  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  as  to 
admit  that  the  seixure  of  the  Danish  fleet  was 
necessary  for  any  purpose  of  self-preservation. 
England  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the 
conservator  of  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the 
character  of  the  country  was  lost  by  this  act, 
which  had  bumbled  and  degraded  us  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  ;  it  was  an  act  that  could  neither  be 
justified  by  state  necessity,  or  national  security, 
and  would  probably  stand  for  ever  unparalleled 
for  national  bad  faith,  unprovoked  violence, 
and  flagrant  injustice.  II  Ministers  ought  to  be 
warned  against  believing  that  nations  may  be 
absolved  from  the  obTigatfons  of  morality. 
France,  by  interfering  between  America  and 
the  mother  country,  had  overwhelmed  her  own 
government,  and  sent  her  royal  race  into  exile. 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  been  severely  punished 
for  the  share  they  took  in  the  infamous  partition 
of  Poland;  and  so  also  was  Russia,  who  was 
the  third  in  that  net  of  spoliation,  and  who  was 
even  reduced  to  the  humiliating  situation  of  an 
obsequious    suitor    of   the    victor    Napoleon.^ 


lifinisters,  to  shew  their  energies,  were  running  a  BOOK  IV* 
race  of  injustice  with  the  enemy ;  and  how  did  — — — 
they    acquit    themselves?     Why,    France   had  ^^*^^^J^ 
slain  a  giant,  and  England  had  fallen  upon  a  ^g^T*"^ 
helpless  child.     In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  voice      ^     ^ 
of  the  dead  ought  to  be  heard,  if  the  admonitions 
of  the  living  were  disregarded,  and  the  planners 
of  the   expedition    against  Denmark  might  be 
reminded  of  the  words  of  a  decea:$ed  statesman 
and  patriot,^*  who  had  declared,  that  ^'  whatever 
was   morally   wrong,  could    not    be  politically 
right;''  and  of  the  recorded  declaration  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  enlightened  senators 
that  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  the  British  senate,  ft 
who  had  held,    ^^  that  justice   is -the  standing 
policy  of  society,  and  that  any  flagrant  depar* 
ture  from    its   changeless    principles  woula  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  bad  policy." 

To  whatever  attention  these  arguments, 
which  were  urged  with  great  animation  and  per- 
severance, might  be  entitled,  every  attempt  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  over-ruled, 
and  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
awarded,  by  large  majorities,  ^^  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  for  the  prompt  and  vigiopous  measures 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemies,  the  fleet  and  naval  resources 
of  Denmark." 

Few  subjects  have  been  debated  in  parlia* 
meat  with  more  animation  and  pertinacity  than 
the  orders  in  council,  issued  during  the  recess  ; 
but  as  the  views  of  the  members,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  have  already  been  stated,!;):  the 
necessity  for  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the 
debates  originating  m  this  new  code  of  commer* 
cial  warfare  is  superseded.  During  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  the  opposition  to  ministers 
was  unusually  keen,  vigilant,  and  persevering  ; 
hut  though  the  superiority  of  powers  in  reason^ 
ing  and  in  oratory  was  on  the  left  side  of  the 
speaker's  chair,  the  msyorities  were  generaliy 
found  on  the  right ;  and  the  orders  in  council 
wer^  pronouncetl,  by  the  repeated  votes  of  the 
senate,  to  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  notions^ 
justly  retaliatory  towards  our  enemies,  and  ind^- 
pensably  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  British  ' 
commerce  and  British  rights. 

During  the  present  year,  when  every  port 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Swe« 
den,  was  shut  against  British  commerce,  and 
when  our  relations  with  America  were  in  a  most 
precarious  situation,  the  pressure  of  distress  was 
felt  with  extreme  severity  by  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  on  the  28d  of  February,  Colonel 
Stanley,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of 


•  Lortt  Hutchinson. 
^  Mr.  Ponsunby. 
vol..  II.— ^NO,  44, 


t  Earl  Darnley.  X  Mr.  Wbithrcad,  H  Lord  Erskine. 

**  Mr.  Fox.  tt  Mr.  Burke.  JJ  See  Volume  11.  page  50. 
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tfOOKIV.  commons,  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Great  and 

Little  Bolton,    in  that   county,    the  prayer    of 

Chap.VIH.  ^hich  was,  that  no  opportunity  should  be  neg- 
""""^^JT^  leoted  for  entering   upon   negociations  for  the 
^^^      restoration    of  peace    upon  honourable    terms. 
The  petition  in  substance  stated, 

"  That  thoasandfl  of  the  pedtiooers  were  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  customary  demand  for  labour.  That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioners,  this  arose  from  the  present  situation  of 
the  continent,  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  war ;  that 
great  numbers  of  the  petitioners  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  that  they  were  threatened  with  still  greater 
distress;  that  their  petition  did  not  springy  from  any  dread 
of  the  enem]^ ;  that  all  thev  asked  was,  that  no  opportunity 
for  negociation  should  be  let  slip ;  and  that  if  the  ambition 
of  the  enemy  should  lead  him  to  insist  upon  demands 
incompatible  with  a  honourable  peace,  the  petitioners 
would  with  one  heart  suffer  much  greater  privations,  ra- 
ther than  see  the  security  and  honour  of  their  country 
compromised." 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lay  upon 
the  table. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  pro- 
pose certain  resolutions  of  censure  against  minis- 
ters for  their  rejection  of  the  proffered  media- 
tion of  Russia  and  Austria,  accompanied  by  a 
declaration,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  war  whicli  ought  to 
preclude  hi«  majesty  from  entering  into  a  nego- 
ciation with  the  enemy  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  The  commissioners  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  had,  he  said,  after  an  awful  ex- 
posure of  our  present  situation,  called  this  ^^  the 
crisis  of  the  country's  fate,"  and  it  was  highly 
important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking 
such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  dangers  with  which 
it  was  Environed.  These  dangers  had  increased 
as  time  rolled  on,  and  now  we  were  told  that  they 
bad  reached  their  crisis.  He  had  a  month  ago 
stated  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  public  dan-« 
ger;  and  since  that  time  several  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  the  house,  of  which  the  state-* 
ments  were  most  distressing,  (be  prayer  most 
moderate,  and  the  general  tone  most  patriotic* 
He  hoped  the  people  would  continue  to  express 
their  feelings  and  their  wishes  till  they  made  an 
impression  upon  ministers  and  upon  that  house  ; 
and  till  the  problem  was  solved,  whether  it  was 
possible  or  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
French  goTernment.  All  that  could  be  ex- 
pected or  wished  for,  was  peace  on  honourable 
terms;  and   such  a  peace,  he  maintained,  was 


better  calculated  to  establish  our  security  as  a 
nation,  than  a  prolongation  of  the  contest.  In 
the  speech  of  his  majesty's  commissioners,  par- 
liament was  told  that  the  war  was  now  purdy 
defensive  on  the  part  of  this  country ;  all  the 
brilliant  visions  which  had  so  long  been  presented 
to  our  imaginations,  and  which  had  so  unfortun- 
ately biased  our  judgments,  were  now  given 
up  ;  indemnity  for  the  past  and  the  expectation 
of  dictating  a  constitution  to  France,  or  of  curb- 
ing the  power  and  restraining  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte,  were  no  longer  insisted  upon,  and 
our  only  aim  now  was  to  defend  ourselves.  This 
being  the  case,  he  would  put  it  to  ministers  and 
to  the  house,  whether  a  more  honourable  peace 
was  likely  to  be  concluded  at  a  future  time  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  Before  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  concluded,  an  offer  had  been  made  by 
Russia  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  France ;  an  offer  which  he  had  always 
considered  as  an  effusion  of  the  heart  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  towards  this  country.  A 
similar  offer  had  also  been  made  by  Austria  ;  and 
from  the  documents  before  the  house,  he  con- 
tended that  there  had  been  two  opportunities 
wantonly  thrown  away,  of  trying,  at  least,  whe- 
ther  it  were  possible  to  enter  upon  negociation. 
On  each  of  these  points  he  had  a  resolution  to 
propose ;  but  there  was  another  subject,  of  far 
greater  importance,  and  which  regarded  our 
conduct  for  the  future.  The  ruler  of  France  had 
at  three  distinct  periods  made  offers  of  peace  to 
this  country,  in  terms  unobjectionable.  The  first 
was  rejected.  The  second  was  not  absolutely  re- 
jected, but  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  a  contumelious 
letter,  informing  him  "  that  his  majesty  roust 
consult  his  allies."  We  had  then  an  oj^portunity 
of  selling  to  Napoleon  a  recognition  ot  his  title  ; 
and  we  might  have  sold  it  many  times  before  he 
had  established  himself, as  he  now  had,  in  defiance 
of  us  ;  his  majesty's  allies  were  indeed  consulted^ 
not  however  to  see  whether  they  would  agree  to 
open  a  negociation,  but  to  try  whether  they 
would  enter  into  another  coalition  to  destroy 
the  power  of  France.  They  did  not  enter  into 
that  coalition,  and  the  event  had  shewn,  that 
instead  of  crushing,  they   had    increased    the 

Eower  of  the  enemy.  But  it  was  stated  in  the 
ing's  speech,  that  we  were  now  looking  about 
for  an  impartial  mediator ;  there  was,  however, 
no  such  power  to  be  found,  and  nothing  remain- 
ed but  a  direct  communication.  Ministers  ought 
to  send  a  direct  offer  of  negociation  to  France, 
This  would  be  no  degradation,  as  such  a  thing 


*  Tbese  petitions  werte  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Yoric  and  Lancaster.  To  the  petition  from  Leeds,  voted 
\inanimously  hy  a  meeting  supposed  to  consist  often  thousand  persons,  held  in  the  yard  of  the  Coloured  Cloth  HalJ,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  28,028  sig^natures  were  affixed.  The  Stockport  petition  was  sigrned  by  12,000  persons.  A  peUtion 
from  Manchester  by  47,000  ;  and  simUar  documents,  very  numerously  signed,  were  sent  from  Bradford,  Huddersfield^ 
aad  Bingley.   ' 
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was  not  unusual.       The  French   Emperor  had 
done  it ;  and  it  had  been  done  three  times  during 
the  last  war   by  Lord  Grenville,   who  was  in- 
capable   of   compromising    the    honour    of  his 
country.     If  peace  could  not  be  obtained  after 
a  fair  and  candid  attempt  for  that  purpose,  the 
knowledge  of  that  circumstance  would  unite  all 
hands  and  hearts  in  the  war,  which  would  ^then 
be  manifestly  just  and  necessary.     It  was  said 
the  French  Emperor  was  ambitious,  but  great 
as  was  his  ambition  he  had  it  under  perfect  com- 
mand ;  and  as  it  was  his  interest  to  make  peace 
with  this  country,  it  was  probable  that  he  would 
accede  to  moderate  terms.       If  the  advice  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  had  been  taken,  much  of  the 
power  of  France  would  have  this  day  been  on 
the  side  of  other  nations,  who  might  in  that  case 
have  been  in  alliance  with  us.     ^'  If  the  advice 
of  that  immortal  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  had  been 
taken,**  continued  Mr.  Whitbread,     **  who    so 
often  urged  the  policy  of  peace,    and  exposed 
the  errors  of  the  system  wnich  the  government 
of  this  country  had  been  so  long  acting  upon  ; 
if   his  advice  had  been  taken,   who,   from  this 
B^ot  where  I  stand,  so  often  spoke  the  words  of 
wisdom,    c^nd  inforced  his  salutary    councils  in 
a  manner  so  much  better,  God  knows,   than  I 
can  do ;  what  misfortunes  might  we  not  have 
escaped  !  how  much   more  elevated  would  have 
been  our  situation  !'*   The  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  three  resolutions  ;  the  first 
and  second  of  which  condemned  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's    ministers    in    not  availing  them- 
selves of  the  mediation  offered  by  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria ;  and  by  the  last  it  was 
stated,  ^^  that  this  house  feels  it  incumbent  on 
itself  to  declare,    that  there    is   nothing  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  war,  which  ought 
to  preclude  his  majesty  from  embracing  any  fair 
opportunity  of  acceding  to,    or  commencing  a 
negociation  with    the   enemy,    on    a  footing  of 
equality,  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  on  the 
terms  of  justice  and  honour. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Lord 
Milton,  objected  to  the  third  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  ground,  that 
instead  of  promoting  peace, it  might,  by  inducing 
the  enemy  to  propose  inadmissible  terms^  have 
the  effect  of  protracting  the  war. 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  what  were  the  views 
of  the  enemy  when  he  professed  his  anxiety  for 
peace,  and  even  while  at  peace  with  us  ?  Did 
he  not  secretly  employ  every^means  to  exclude 
our  commerce,  and  to  discourage  and  annihilate 
our  manufactures  ?  Would  he  allow,  if  he  could 
help  it,  the  importation  of  a  single  yard  of 
cloth,  or  any  other  article  of  our  manufactures  ? 
If  such  were  his  endeavours  against  the  trade 
of  this  country  at  that  time,  what  must  they  be 
BOW,  when  he  had  resolved  to  ruin  the  nation 
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through  the   ruin   of  her  commerce  ?      Would  BOOK  IV. 
the  cries  of  those  for  peace,  whom  he  had  more  ■■ 

particularly  resolved  to  undo  by  war,  be  a  mo-  Chap. VI II 
tive  with  him  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace? 
On  the  contrary,  would  they  not  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  war,  as  the  surest  means 
of  ultimately  accomplishing  his  object  ?  He 
gave  the  honourable  gentleman  full  credit  for 
sincerity  in  the  opinion  he  expressed;  but,  ad- 
mitting negociation  to  be  desirable  and  good 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  leading  to 
peace,  it  was,  he  contended,  mischievous  when 
It  did  not  afford  that  prospect ;  by  tending  to 
excite  deceitful  hopes,  and  by  paralyzing  na- 
tional exertion.  The  honourable  gentleman  was 
satisfied,  that  when  Russia  said  we  might  have 

Eeace  on  honourable  terms,  the  fact  was  so. 
tut  why,  in  that  case,  did  not  Russia  state 
those  terms  ?  What  Russia  mi^ht  look  upon  as 
honourable  terms,  might  not  be  so  esteemed  in 
this  country.  The  conduct  of  Russia  had  given 
reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  favourably 
inclined  towards  this  country,  and  her  devotion 
to  France  was  shown  by  her  disinclination  to 
complete  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  first  offer  of  mediation  from  Austria 
was  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  and  that  offer  was  accepted  without  any 
other  condition  than  that  it  should  be  agreed  to 
by  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  before  this 
point  could  come  to  issue,  the  battle  of  Friedland 
had  totally  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  allies ; 
and  when  Lord  Pembroke,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, mentioned  the  matter  at  Vienna,  he  was  told, 
that  things  were  so  changed  that  nothing  could 
be  done.  From  that  time  till  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  when  the  communication  was  made  by 
Prince  Stahremberg,  the  matter  was  suffered  to 
rest  without  further  notice.  The  terms  and  tone 
of  this  second  offer  were  different  from  the 
former,  and  bore  evident  macks  of  French  dicta- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  ascertain  the  basis  and  the. 
source  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  when  Lord 
Pembroke  asked  at  Vienna  for  some  explanation 
of  certain  statements  made  by  Prince  Stahrem- 
berg, the  Austrian  government  denied  having 
given  any  authority  for  such  statements.  Mr. 
Canning  concluded  by  giving  his  negative  to  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  supported  the  resolutions.  With 
regard  to  the  petitions  for  peace,  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  would  be  to  pass  the  propoked 
resolutions,  which  would  serve  to  satisfy  the 
country  that  the  house  was  strongly  disposed 
to  peace,  when  that  object  became  fairly  attain*^ 
able.  Thus  alone  would  the  suspicion  which 
prevailed  among  the  people,  as  to  the  hostility 
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BOOK  IV.  of  ministers  to  peace,  and  which  suspicion  pro- 
— — —  duced  these  petitions,  be  effectually  removed. 
Chap.VIIL  On  a  division  of  the  house  the  first  resolution 

was  negatived  by  a  majonty  of  210  to  70  voices, 
and  the  two  succeeding  resolutions  by  still  larger 
majorities. 

Few  internal  events  have  created  so  strong 
a  sensation  of  disappointment  and  alarm  as  the 
rejection  in  the  house  of  lords    of  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  parliament  by  Mr.  Bankes,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  for  pre- 
venting reversionary  grants.    The  fate  of  this 
bill  was-  singular,  and  of  a  nature  to  awaken 
the  jealousy,  not  only  of  the  friends  to  econo- 
mical reform,  but  also  of  those  who  suspected  a 
secret  and  powerful  influence  behind  the  throne. 
On  the  2l8t  of  January,  Mr.  Bankes  reminded 
the  house  of  commons,  that  a  bill  for  preventing 
the  grant  of  places    in   reversion  had  passed 
through  that  house  during  the  last  session,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  going  to  the  lords  by 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.      The  house  then 
thought  the  bill  which  he  now  should  move  for, 
to  be  of  8o  important  a  nature,  that  they  judged 
it  necessary  to  present  a  petition  to  the  crown, 
to  which  his  majesty  had   been  pleased  to  return 
a  most  gracious  answer;  and  he  now  moved, 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the   grant  of  offices  and  reversions  during   life, 
or  with  benefit    of  survivorship.      This  notice 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  but  the  bill  passed 
through  ail  its  stages  in  the  commons  this  year, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  preceding  session,  almost 
without  opposition.      When  the  bill  reached  the 
bouse  of  lords,   it  was  supported  by  several  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  ana  the  friends  to  the 
measure  in   the  country  augured  a  favourable 
issue ;  but  on   the  second  reading,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  a    strenuous    opposition   io  its  further 
progress  was   commenced  by  Lord  Arden,  the 
Lord    Chancellor,   *Lord   Redesdale,    and   the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;   and  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  ot  the  proceedings  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  majority  of  eighty  voices.     The  objection  to 
this  measure  was  almost  single,  and  it  was  urged 
with  a  pertinacity  and  frequency  of  repetition 
that  gave  a  weight  to  the  argument  which  it 
would   never    have  derived  from    its  intrinsic 
strength.     The  limitation  of  reversionary  grants 
was  held  up  as  an  infringement  upon  the  royal 
prerogative. 

It  is  certainly  most  consonant  to  the  true 
and  genuine  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  to 
maintain  that  the  king  can  possess  no  preroga- 
tive, which,  in  its  own  nature  and  exercise,  has 
not  for  its  sole  object  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  his  people.  To  suppose  that  the  king  of 
Englund  can  have  any  interest  repugnant  to,  or 
separate  from  the  interest,  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigns,  and  that  he  poi^sesses  a  pre- 


rogative which  seciures  such  an  interest,  is  to 
disparage  that  constitution  which  is  so  justly  the 
boast  of  Britons.  The  king  no  doubt  has  pre- 
rogatives, but  they  are  possessed  by  him  solely 
because  he  can  thus  better  guard  the  sacred  de- 
posit of  liberty  and  happiness  which  is  lodged  ia 
his  hands.  The  king's  prerogatives  may  also 
be  attacked  or  weakened  ;  but  the  proof  that 
they  are  so  must  be  derived  from  a  clear  and  ex- 
press fact,  shewing  that  the  means  he  possesses 
through  them  of  guarding  the  liberties,  and 
securing  the  interests  of  his  people,  are  attacked 
or  weakened. 

Conceiving  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
house  of  commons,  as  the  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional purse,  not  to  abandon  a  measure  so  clearly 
connected  with  their  public  duty,  Mr.  Bankes, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  introduced  another  rever- 
sionary bill,  similar  in  its  object,  but  limited  as 
to  duration.  By  this  modified  measure  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  crown  should  be  restricted 
nrom  granting  offices  in  reversion  for  one  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  from  the  close  of 
that  period  to  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subsequent  se<%sion  of  parlia^ 
ment.  This  limitation  was  proposed  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  an  understanding,  that  the 
friends  to  economical  reform  gave  up  no  part  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  looked  forwara  to  the 
further  object  of  rendering  the  measure  perma- 
nent. A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
most  distinguished  members  in  the  bouse  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  Mr.  Bankes  ;  and  the  bill 
thus  modified  was  ultimately  passed  in  the  upper 
bouse  of  parliament. 

The  appropriation  of  the  drc^its  of  admi- 
ralty, a  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  vessels 
taken  at  sea,  or  seized  in  the  ports  of  this 
country  previous  to  a  declaration  of  war,  was 
this  session  brought  under  discussion  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
On  the  0th  of  February  the  honourable  baronet 
observed,  that  it  was  stated  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  certain  lari^e  sums,  arising  from 
the  droits  of  admiralty,  had  been  granted  by 
his  majesty  to  several  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
particularly  that  .£20,000  arising  in  this  way  had 
lately  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  If 
this  were  really  the  case,  he  wished  to  ask,  on 
what  colour  or  pretext  it  was  tliat  the  king  came 
to  seize  on  that  property,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  ? 

Mr.  Perceval  had  no  difiiculty  in  admitting 
that  the  sum  of  «£20,000  had  been  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  being  only  equal  to  the  sums 
formerly  granted  to  the  other  younger  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family  from  the  same  fund. 
The  condemnation  of  the  property  alluded  to 
was,  he  said,  a  judicial  act  of  the  court  before 
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wfaieh  it  efttt&tobetriedy  aadHie  >rirbt  of  his 
jnajestj  to  these  dvohs  iiesal^^Jtsetf  into  two 
distiQot  ports  :  the  right  of.  the  cuMrii,  and  his 
light  as  lord  high  admiral.  As  to*  the  appn^ri-* 
ation  of  the  fand,  a  oonsideeable  proportion  of 
it  had  been  granted  to  captors  under  yarioas 
eirciiiiistances  ;  many  grants  had  been  made  for 
the  public  aeryiee ;  relim  had  in  some  cases  been 
idbrded  to.  the  sufferers  by  the  sudden  breaking 
out  of  mvr ;  and  the  fund  being  completely  under 
his  mi^^sty's  controul,  grants  had  been  ooca* 
eionallymade  to  the  younger  branches  of  tiie 
royal  family. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  obserring  that 
the  proceeds  alluded  to  amounted  to  such  a  con- 
siderable sum,  that  he  was  convinced  parliament 
could  never  endure  that  it  should  be  left  as  the 
private  property  of  the  king,  moved,  with  a  view 
to  an  ulterior  inquiry,  ^^  That  th^re  be  laid 
before  the  house  an  account  of  the  net  proceeds 
paid  out  of  the  court  of  admiralty  to  the  receiver- 
eeneral  of  droits,  of  all  prop^ty  condemned  to 
his  majesty  in  right  of  the  crown,  or  in  right  of 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1793,  with  the  balances  now  remain- 
ing,"— >which  motion,  after  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  number  of  members,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  tw«itj-five  voices. 

The  vacillation  in  the  military  system  of 
the  country  still  continued  to  prevail,  and  every 
new  administration  produced  some  important 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  army.  On 
the  8th  of  Blarch,  when  the  mutiny  bill  came 
under  consideration  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  referring  to  Mr.  Windham's 
sjfstem,  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  limited  ser- 
vice under  certain  modifications  ;  but  helhought 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced  to  the  exclusion 
of  unlimited  service,  where  men  were  perfectly 


satisfied,  and  desirous  to  enter  without  limita 
tion.    With  tiiese  Tiews,  the  honourable  gentle 


fiooiciv; 


man  mov^,  that  a  clause  should  be  introduced  ^^^^^^' 
into  the  mutiny  biU,  afllowing  such  men  as  were  j^^g 
inclined  to  enter  ilie  aervice,  a  fair  option  of 
enlisting  for  life ;  and  after  an  animated  debate, 
tile  m^posftion  of  the  noble  secretary  was  car-' 
ried  by  a  mcjority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
mine,  to  one  hundred  voices.  Another  and  a 
more  important  measure  relating  to  the  army 
and  the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  was 
submitted  to  the  house  by  Lord  Castler^igh  on 
the  12th  of  April.  His  object  was  to  create  a 
force  subsidiary  to  the  regular  militia,  amount- 
ing to  sixty  thousand  men.  This  body  he  pro- 
posed should  form  a  local  militia,  and  should  be 
balloted  for  in  their  different  counties,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficiency  of  volunteers  of  each, 
from  among  persons  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-five.  Volunteer  corps  might,  if 
they  chose,  trander  themselves,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty,  into  this  local  militia^ 
The  period  of  service  during  the  year  to  be  eight 
and  twenty  days,  for  which  pay  was  to  be  sil- 
lowed.  This  measure  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  in  its  progress  through  parliament, 
but  the  bill,  without  any  essential  alterations,  wa^ 
ultimately  passed  into   a  law. 

Since  the  advance  of  the  property  tax  to 
ten  per  cent,  the  finances  of  the  country  had 
assumed  a  more  flourishiog  aspect  than  usual,, 
and  the  different  taxes  had  become  so  produc- 
tive, that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not 
this  year  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  in* 
creasing  the  public  burden,  except  in  a  very 
trifling  degree.*  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  half  a  million  of  the  unclaimed 
dividends  were  obtained  for  Immediate  use  ;  a 
reduction  in  the  charges  of  the  bank  fpr  super- 
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PUBLIC    INCOME   of  Gmtt  Britain   for  die   Year 
ending  the  5tii  of  January,  1808. 
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PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
Year  ending  the  dth  of  January,  1806. 
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UI8TOBT  OF  THE   WARS 


Chap.  VI 11. 
1^08 


BOOK  IV  intending  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  public 
was  effected  to  the  amount  of  ^64,000 ;  and  a 
loan  of  three  millions  sterling  was  granted  by 
the  directors  to  government,  without  interest, 
till  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  great  blemish  in  the  criminal  code  of 
England  consists  in  the  numerous  crimes  for 
which  the  punishment  of  death  is  ordained  ;  and 
the  most  pernicious  consequences  arise  from  the 
punishment  appointed  by  law,  and  the  punish- 
ment actually  inflicted,  being  so  frequently  at 
variance.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  criminal  juris- 
prudence, that'the  proper  end  of  punishment  is 
much  more  efiectiially  secured  by  its  certainty, 
than  by  its  severity.*  The  English  law,  in 
many  instances,  seems  to  proceed  on  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition :  it  enacts  severe  punish- 
ment, but  the  execution  seldom  following  the 
enactment,  this  object  and  end  is  not  answered.f 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  common  with  many 
other  enlightened  men,  had  long  lamented,  that 
in  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  capital 
punishments  were  appointed  to  be  inflicted  for 
so  many  crimes ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May  he 
obtained  permission  to  introduce  a  bill  into  par- 
liament, which  subsequently  passed  into  a  law, 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  8th  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  4,  as  made  private  stealing  a  capital 
crime,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  pursuing 
the  course  which  he  had  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
more  consonant  to  the  present  state  of  society, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  true  ends  of  justice^ 
Sir  Samuel  further  proposed  to  grant  a  com- 
pensation to  persons  unjustly  accused,  and  who 
were  acquitted  of  crimes ;  but  this  object  was 
not  effected.  It  certainly  is  extremely  desira- 
ble, in  many  instances,  that  persons  in  such  a 
situation  should  be  compensated  for  their  suffer- 
ings and  loss  of  liberty ;  but  the  difliculty  of 
drawing  the  line,  and  the  extreme  liability  to  the 
abuse  of  such  a  principle,  form  objections  and 
.obstacles  to  the  proposed  measure  hardly  to  be 
overcome. 

The'  cause  of  the  Spanish  patriots  had 
awakened  the  zeal  and  animated  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  degree  almost 
unexampled ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  seemed  only  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  public  voice,  when  he  rose  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  June,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
afiairs  of  Spain,  and  to  demand  their  utmost 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  '^  I  am 
far,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  from  wishing 
ministers  to  embark  in  any  rash  or  romantic 
enterprise;  but  if  the  enthiisiasm  and  animation 


which  now  exist  in  part  of  Spain  should  spread 
over  the  whole  of  that  country,  I  ator  convinced, 
that  since  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, there  never  existed  so  happy  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke 
for  the  rescue  of  the  world.  Hitherto,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  instead  of  striking 
at  the  sore  of  Uie  evil,  have  contented  them**- 
selves  with  nibbling  at  the  rind ;  I  wish,  there- 
fore. Sir,  to  let  Spain  know,  that  the  conduct  we 
have  so  long  pursued  we  will  not  persevere  in, 
but  that  \ye  are  resolved  fairly  and  fully  to  stand 
up  for  the  salvation  of  Europe.  Bonaparte  has 
hitherto  run  a  most  victorious  race.  Hitherto 
he  has  had  to  contend  against  princes  without 
dignity,  and  ministers  without  wisdom.  He  has 
fought  against  countries  in  which  the  people 
have  been  indifferent  as  to  his  success :  he  has 


portant  crisis.  Never  was  any  thin^  so  brave^ 
so  generous,  so  noble,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Asturians.  They  have  mag^nimously  avowed 
their  hostility  to  France ;  they  have  declared 
war  against  Bonaparte ;  they  have  no  retreat ; 
they  are  resolved  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the 
grave  of  the  honour  and  the  independence  of 
their  country.  It  is  that  the  British  govern- 
ment may  advance  to  their  assistance  with  a 
firmer  step,  and  with  a  bolder  mien,  that  I  Iiave 
been  anxious  to  afford  this  opportunity  to  the 
British  parliament,  of  expressing  the  feelings 
which  they  entertain  on-  the  ocoasion."  Mr. 
Sheridan  concluded  with  moving  for  copies  of 
documents  illustrative  of  the  present  situation 
of  Spain. 

Mr.  Canning  declared  that  his  maje^y's 
ministers  saw  with  a  deep  and  lively  interest 
the  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
nation  was  now  making  to  resist  the  unexampled 
atrocity  of  France,  and  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country ;  and  assured  the  house, 
that  there  existed  the  stroi^est  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  afford 
every  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanim- 
ous. His  majesty's  ministers,  regardless  of  the 
war  existing  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
would  have  three  objects  in  view ;  first,  to  direct 
the  united  efforts  of  the  country  against  the 
/common  foe ;  second,  to  direct  those  efforts  in  a 
way  that  should  be  most  beneficial  to  the  new 
ally  ;  and  third,  to  give  them  a  direction  pecu- 
liarly conducive  to  British  interests ;  though 
the  last  of  these  objects  would  be  left  entirely 
out  of  the  question  when  compared  with  the 


*  Marqaifl  Beccaria. 

t  In  1805,  tliree  hundred  pmon«  were  capitally  convirted  in  Knarland  and  Wdes,  of  whom  only  sixty-firo 
were  executed ;  and  in  1808,  three  hundred  and  twenty-fire  were  capitally  convicied,  of  whom  fifty-seren  only  8uffer|d. 
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other  two.  In  this  contest  in  wliich  Spain  was 
embarked,  no  interest  could  be  so  purely  British 
as  Spanish  success ;  no  conquest  so  advan- 
tageous to  Britain  as  conquering  from  France. 
In  the  prosecution  of  all  wars,  the  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  are 
subject  to  fluctuations  and  failure ;  but  in  the 
war  by  which  the  world  was  now  agitated,  when 
the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged 
in  a  contest  of  commercial  proscription,  and 
when  America,  to  escape  the  evils  of  actual 
hostility,  had  proclaimed  an  embargo  in  all  her 

}>orts,  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
acturers  of  England  were  sacrificed  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unexampled.  In  Yorkshire,  this  state 
of  depression  and  suffering  began  to  give  way  to 
better  hopes  and  brighter  prospects.  The 
Brazils  afforded  an  advantageous  market  for 
British  woollens,  and  the  manufacturers  found 
their  accumulated  stocks  diminish,  and  their 
capitals  obtain  a  more  beneficial  channel  of  cir- 
culation ;  but  unfortunately,  the  other  manufac- 
tures of  Britain  did  not  equally  partake  of  the 
renovation  of  commerce.  The  cotton  trade  of 
Lancashire  still  continued  to  labour  under  severe 
depression,  and  the  wages  of  the  weaver  were 
insufficient  to  procure  for  his  family  the  common 
necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  habits  contracted 
in  more  prosperous  times,  unfitted  them  for  that 

Eatient  endurance  to  which  they  were  exposed 
y  the  pressure  of  the  present  crisis.  To  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  operative  workmen 
engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  fix  the  minimum 
wages  of  the  weaver  ;  but  the  bill  introduced  for 
that  purpose  was  rejected,  and  soon  afterwards, 
disturbances,  rather  distressing  from  their  cause, 
than  alarming  for  their  nature  and  extent,  broke 
out  at  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  other  manu- 
facturing towns  in  that  district.  Several  ex- 
pedients and  arrangements  between  the  delegates 
of  the  weavers  and  the  merchants  and  master 
manufacturers  took  place,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, that  an  increased  demand  for  Man- 
chester goods  afforded  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing the  differences  to  an  amicable  and  permanent 
arrangement ;  and  this  event,  happily,  soon  after- 
wards took  place.  Many  of  the  persons  who 
had  most  distinguislied  themselves  in  the  riots 
were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the 
summer  assizes  for  the  county  of  lianeaster. 
but  as  the  extreme  distress  by  which  they  haa 
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been  driven  to  their  improper  and  illegal  con-  BOOK  IV 
duct,  made  its  just  impression  on  government,  ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 
the  prosecutions  were  conducted  with  lenity,  Chap.VIIL 
and  the  punishments  inflicted  were  neither  vin-  ^"^ 
dictive  nor  severe. 

One  of  the  last  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  session  of  parliament  of  1808  ^ras 
directed  was  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  took  an  <^por- 
tunity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  to  offer  some  advice 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  regarding  the  posture 
of  affairs  in  the  peninsula.  The  conduct  lately 
displayed  towards  Spain  on  the  part  of  ihm 
French  Emperor  was  characterised  by  the  duke 
as  an  act  of  the  most  wanton  ambition,  of  the 
most  foul  and  flagitious  perjury,  and  of  the  most 
cruel  and  unprovoked  oppression,  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  There  was  no  man 
but  what  must  wish  success  to  a  generous  and 
gallant  people,  thus  struggling  in  .  the  cause  ef 
national  independence.  He  hoped  imnisters 
would  collect  from  the  delegates,  of  tlie  brave 
people  of  Spain,  now  in  England,  the  heat 
information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country ; 
but  before  they  made  common  cause  with  the 
patriots,  it  was  their  duty  to  ascertain  the  prinr 
ciples  on  which  they  were  acting,  and  the  end 
to  which  their  co-operation  was  to  be  directed. 

Lord  Hawkesburv,  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  declared,  tliat  the  people  of 
Spain  had  manifested  a  spirit  and  determinatioii 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  tiie  ,mo4t 
glorious  periods  of  their  history ;  and  tliat  his 
majesty's  ministers  would  feel  it  their  duty  to.  do 
every  thing,  in  support  of  so  glorious  a  cause, 
that  the  most  generous  heart  could  wish.  On 
the  4th  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
the  commissioners,  speaking  in  his  majesty's 
name,  declared  that  hor  would  continue  1j  mak^ 
every  exertion  in  his  power  for  the  support  of 
the  Spanish  cause ;  guided  in  the  choice  and  ia 
the  direction  of  his  eicertions  by  the  wishes  of 
those  in  whose  behalf  they  were  employed.  In 
contributing  to  the  success  of  this  just  and 
magnanimous  struggle,  the  object  of  his  .ma- 
jesty would  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  inr 
dependence  and  the  integrity  ot  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  efiorts  which 
were  directed  to  that  great  object,  might,  under 
the  blessing  o£  divine  providence,  lead  to  thp 
restoration  of  the  liberties  and  peace  of  Europe. 
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"FoRfifoK  History  :  MiUkiry  Preparations  af  the  Hoau  (f  Austria — Rnpture  between  France 
and  Austria — Passage  of  the  Inn  by  the  Archduke  Charles^^Departure  of  Bonaparte  from 
Paris  to  place  himself  at  the  Head  of  his  Army  in  Germany — Battle  of  Ebensberg — Fall 
oj  Landshut  into  the  Hands  of  the  French — Napoleon  and  the  Archduke  meet  for  the  first 
Time  at  Eekmuhl^  where  the  Austrians  sustain  a  signal  Defeat — Fall  of  Raiisbon-^Advance 
of  the  French  Army  to  Vitima — Battle  of  Esling — Operations  in  Poland  and  the  North  of 
Germany — Campaigri  in  Italy — Battle  of  Wagram — Retreat  of  the  Austrian  Army — Ter- 
tnination  of  the  Fourth  Punic  War  by  an  Armistice — Treaty  (f  Peace — Gallant  Resistance 
of  the  Tyrolese — Annexation  of  the  Papal  Territories  to  France — ExcommuniaUion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleofh^Iagperial  Divorce — Revision  in  Sweden* 


AT  the  critical  and  gloomy  moment  in 
%iiieh  the  last  hopes  of  8pain  seemed  to  beextin- 
irhen  her  capital  was  occupied  by  the 
inyaders^  her  armies  defeated  and  dispersed, 
^nd  the  troe^  of  her  British  ally  obliged  to  seek 
Safety  on  board  vessels  sent  to  convey  them 
tb' their  own  shores;  the  important  events  which 
-toiik  place  in  Crermany,  brightened  for  a*  time  the 
'pohtieal  horison.  Austria,  whose  strength  had 
heen  broken  by  the  disasters  of  Ulm  and  Aus- 
;lerlitK,  and  whose  dominion  and  resources  had 
heen  euttailed  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  resolv- 
^  io  convert  to  her  advantage  the  war  in  which 
Vrmee  was*  engaged  with  Spain,  and  to  make  a 
^and  efibrt  to  regain  her  ancient  independence 
tmdpower.  From  the  period  of  the  conferences 
4d  Effhrt,  till  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  himself  at  the  head 
t^  his  anmes  in  Spain,  Austria  went  on  com- 
pleting; her  military  preparations.  These  ad- 
vances ^'towards  a  state  of  hostility  were  not 
^ewed  by  France  with  indiflference,  and  the 
vraftehful  jealom^  of  Bonaparte  was  expressed 
hyjim  mintsters  m  reproaches  and  threats.  Aus- 
tria was  charged  with  having  opened  the  har- 
bour of  Trieste  to  the  English ;  her  vessels, 
loaded  with  British  manufactures  or  the  produce 
^f  flte  English  colonies,  were  protected  in  the 
"passage  from  Malta  to  the  Levant  by  ships  of 
"war;  an  official  messenger  from  the  Spanish 
patriots  was  permitted  to  land  at  Trieste ;  ieic- 
cident,  it  was  asserted,  had  put  the  French 
-government  in  possession  of  a  formal  promise 
made  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  assist  the 
Spanish  Junta  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  providence  itself  had  interfered  to  unveil 
the  hostile  intenticMBs  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
i>y  permitting  the  King  of  Elngland  to  allude 
to  them  in  no  ambiguous  language,  in  the  official 
declaration  published  by  that  sovereign  on  the 


rupture  of  the  negociations  for  peace.  From 
'Yalladolid,  Bonaparte  sent  his  mandate  to  the 
winces  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to 
furnish  their  contingents,  and  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  war ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
left  Spain  and  returned  to  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1800,  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  prosecuted  by  both  parties 
with  tmcommon  vigour  and  activity.  The  court 
of  Vienna,  as  if  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which 
in  a  great  measure  its  former  misfortunes  had 
been  owing,  adopted  in  almost  every  respect  a 
^difibr^nt  hue  of  conduct  from  that  which  had 
been  pursued  in  former  wars  with  France : 
having  placed  the  army,  in  point  of  numbers,  on 
what  was  deemed  an  adequate  establishment^ 
continued  and  zealous  efforts  were  next  made 
towards  the  organization  and  discipline  requisite 
to  give  efficacy  to  numerical  s^ngth.  The 
blind  and  ruinous  policy  which  had  hitherto 
madfe  advancement  or  rank  to  depend  upon  anti« 
quity  of  birth  and  illustrious  descent,  was  in  a 
great  measure  relaxed.  Diffisrent  officers,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  former  cam- 
paigns by  superior  skill  or  courage,  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  rank,  and  pla^d  in  a  more 
extensive  sphere  of  action.  The  Austrian  army 
was  divided  into  nine  corps,  each  consisting  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men.  The  Arch^ 
duke  Charles,  freed  from  the  interference  of  the 
aulic  council,  was  appointed  generalissimo; 
and  six  out  of  the  nine  corps  were  placed  under 
his  immediate  command;  the  seventh  corps  waa 
sent  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  into  Poland^ 
and  the  eighth  and  ninth  to  Italy,  under  the 
Archduke  «fohii.  There  were  also  two  corps  of 
reserve,  one  of  them  consistingof  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  Prince  John  of 
Idchtenstein,  and  the  other  of  ten  thousand 
men,  under   General  Kinmayer;   exclusive  of 
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the  partisan  coi^  ami  the  landwehr,  or  .militia^ 
and  by  which  tlie  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conimaDder-in*  chief,  was  swelled  to  fourhan- 
dred  thousand  men. 

The  force  on  wfaic^i  Bonaparte  principally 
relied  at  the  oonmiencenient  of  the  war^  consist- 
«d  of  the  troops  of  BaTaria,  Wirt^mburg, 
Baxony,  and  the  otfa^  contingents  from  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  BaTarians 
were  formed  into  three  divisions,  under  the  Duke 
of  Dantzic,  to  whom  the  temporary  <iommandof 
tiie  allied  troops  was  confided  till  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Germany,  and  the  interior  of 
France,  were  stripped  of  troops,  which  proceed- 
ed by  rapid  marches  towards  the  banks  of  the 
DaBube.  Ob  the  side  of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Viceroy  of  that  country,  had  concentrated  a 
formidable  army ;  and  the  Saxon  troops,  under 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  were  stationed  in 
the  ntigfabouriiood  of  Dresden,  to  protect  thai 
oapital  from  the  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia. 

Before  the  actual  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, the  Arehdnke  Gharies  issued  a  prochlma* 
tioli  of  war,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  his 
.soldiers,  by  which  they  were  informed,  that  the 
protection  of  their  country  demanded  their  ser^* 
vices,  and  summoned  them  to  new  scenes  of 
^honour  and  glory.  On  the  0th  of  April,  the 
archduke,  having  established  bis  head-quartera 
at  Dintz,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  sent 
formal  notice  to  4ho  French  general  cominsBd- 
ing  in  Bavaria,  Aat  he  bad  received  orders  from 
his  august  brother,  the  Emperor  Francis,  to 
advance  with  the  troops  under  bis  command^ 
and  io  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should  oppose 
him.  This  notice  served  as  an  intimation  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  who,  quitting  his  capital, 
repaired  to  Augsburg.  On  the  following  day  the 
Austrians  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Inn^ 
between  Brannau  and  Scharding,  and  after 
Crossing  that  river,  advanced  slowly  into  Bavaria. 

On  the  13th  Bonaparte  learned  bv  the  tele* 
graph,  that  the  Audtrians  had  crossed  the  Inn  ; 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  he  quitttid  Paris, 
and  arrived  at  Donawarth  oil  the  17th;  from  which 
place  he  rc(pioved  his  head-quarters  to  Ingolstadt. 
On  the  lOih  the  Duke  of  Aucnrstadt  Mvanced 
to  the  village  of  Plressiag,  where  he  met  a  divl- 
rion  of  the  Austrian  army ;  and  an  engafrement 
immediately  took  place,  which  endM  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  same  day  another 
French  corps  attacked  an  Austrian  division  in 
front,  while  the  Bavarian  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Dantsic,  fell  upon  thrir 
rear,  and  completed  their  rouC.  These  nartial  and 
inrignifieaat  attacks  W^re  made  by  tiie  French 
reaerals,  apparently  for  the  fiurpose  of  prepar- 
Sig  the  way  for  a  general  isngagemeat,  and  to 
trj  the  steadiness  and  courage  ol  thdr  Gemaa 
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allies.    Bonaparte,  during  the  few  days  he  had  BOOR  IT. 
passed  with  the  army,  had  made  himself  com-  ■■ 

plelely  acquainted  with  its  positions ;  and  had  so  Chap.  IX. 
tar  ascertamed  the  situation  of  the  country,  as  ^*^*v-^-^ 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  errors  of  his  ^^^ 
enemy.  The  Archduke  Louis  and  General  Kel- 
ler had  very  imprudently  drawn  their  divisions  to 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  other  corps  of  the 
Austrian  army,  as  at  once  to  present  a  weak 
point  of  attack  to  the  French,  and  to  expose  the 
troops  under  the  Archduke  Charles  to  disorder 
or  destruction.  Bonaparte,  perceiving  this 
mistake,  resolved  to  {M^^fit  by  it,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  archduke  in  front  at  Bbens- 
berg.  A  brigade  of  light  infantry,  two  bat- 
talions of  horse  artillery,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry,  commenced  the  attack  :  the  Aus^ 
trians  having  \aken  up  their  position  on  broken 
and  iaterseoted  grdund,  wore  quickly  dislodged ; 
the  infantry,  cUeflv  composed  of  the  troops  of 
Wirtemburg  aiid  Bavaria,  formed  ill  column ;. 
and  the  Austrians,  compelled  to  fitU  back,  retreat- 
^  in  all  directions,  and  in  extreme  disorder, 
before  the  rictorious  confederates,  who,  in  this 
battle,  took^  eight  standards,,  twdve  pieoes  of 
cannon,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners. 

The  ihank  of  the  Austrian  army  having  been 
completely  laid  open  by  the  battle  of  Ebensberg, 
Bonaparte  lost  not  a  moment  in  advimcing  ta 
Laadshut.  The  Austrian  cavalry,  wUeh  had 
formed  before  the  dty,  was  attadced  and  driveti 
back  bv  the  Duko  of  Istria;  the  saiim  fata 
awaited  the  infantry  -,  and  the  town,  with  thirtv 
pieoes  of  cannon,  nine  thousand  prisoners,  ana 
ail  the  magaaines  established  at  tliat  plaloe,  fell 
hrto thehands of  ilh  enemy. 

At  twd  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  S9d, 
Bonaparte  arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl,  where 
foor  corps  of  tho-' Austrians,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  im« 
mediate  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
were  already  posted.  Never  before  had  these 
chiefs  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  aa 
neither  of  than  had  ever  yet  exp^rienoed  a 
defeat,  the  uUaost  oonfidenee  reigned  in  their 
respective  armies.  Bonaparte's  military  eye 
iamnediately  perceived  that  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrian  army  was  disadvantageously  post« 
ed.  This  wing  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Monta* 
bello  to  attack,  wUle  the  front  of  the  Aus^ 
trians  was  opposed  by  the  main  bodv  of  the 
French.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate, 
but  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  the  left  wing  of 
the  archduke's  army  was  turned,  and  beinff 
driven  from  all  his  positions,  he  was  compdied 
to  retreat.  A  large  nody  of  the  Austrians,  en* 
deavonring  to  nitte  a  stand,  under  the  covert 
of  the  woodil  m  the  ndghbottrfaood  of  Ratio* 
boa,  were  driven  iuto  the  plain,  and  suftrod 
dreadfully  fioai  tim  Vrmck  oavabrj.  Aa 
D» 
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BiOOK  IV.  attempt  .to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army  by  the  cayalry,  was  equally  un* 
sQocessful;  the  coTering  corps  were  atacked 
OB  both  wings,  but  alter  maintaiiiing  their 
ground  for*  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  The  Ardidoke 
Charies  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse  that  the  Austrian  commander  in  person  did 
not  serve  to  swell  the  trophies  of  the  enemy. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  broken  and  discomfited  divisions  of  the 
Austrian  army  collected  at  Ratisbon.  At  this 
place  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand ;  but 
after  three  successive  charges,  they  gave  way, 
leaving  the  field  covered  with  eight  thousand 
of  their  slain.  The  French  trojps,  following 
up  their  successes,  entered  the  citj^through  a 
breach  in  the  fortifications ;  here  a  sanguinary 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  six  Austrian 
regiments  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  the  remainder,  not  having  had 
time  to  break  down   the  bridge,   were  closely 

Crsned  to  the  left,  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  these 
tUes,  Bonaparte  pursued  his  usual  plan,  of 
breaking  the  enemy^s  forces  into  detached  parts, 
and  then  attadking  them  separately;  and  the 
Austrians,  uninstructed  by  experience,  had  so 
disp€«ed  dieir  troops  as  to  favour  his  opera* 
tions.  At  Ebensberg,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Ardiduke  Louis  and  General  Keller  were 
beat  separately ;  atLandshut,  Bonaparte  broke 
through  the  centre  <tf  their  communications,  and 
took  their  magaaines  and  artillery ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Gckmuhl,.he  defc-ated  die  reinuniog 
divi^ons  of  Ae  Austrian  army  of  the  Danube, 
except  that  of  General  Bellegarde,  which  did 
not  join  the  archduke  till  the  day  after  his  dis- 
aster. In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon 
the  French  army  took  upwards  of  twenty  thou* 
sand  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Austrian  artillery ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
five  days, .  the  Austrians  had  lost  forty  thousand 
nien,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  laid 
open  their  cafutal  to  the  invaders,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May,  Bonaparte,  without  encountering 
any  formidable  resistance  in  his  way  from  Ratis-* 
bon,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The 
^Nshdute  Maximilian,  to  whcnn  the  command  of 
the  city  ^as  intrusted,  animated  and  encouraged 
the  citizens  to  resistance,  as  long  as  the  imper-» 
feet  nature  of  the  fortifioations,  and  their  un^ 


skQfulness  in  the  art  of  war,  would  permit.  For 
four  and  twmity  hours  the  French  howttsers 
played  upon  the  town ;.  their  fire,  though  des* 
tractive,  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  the 
inhabitants.  When,  however,  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  Danube,  by  means  of  the  numerous  craft 
which  are  constandy  on  that  river,  and  when  the 
communication  vdth  the  left  bank  was  on  the 
point  of  being  cut  off,  surrender  became  indis- 
pensable, and  the  regular  troops,  amounting  to 
about  four  thousand,  effected  their  retreat  by 
means  of  the  great  bridge  of  Taba,  to  which  they 
soon  afterwards  set  fire.  The  emperor,  in  antici^ 
nation  of  the  advance  of  the  Frendi  to  Vienna^ 
had  quitted  that  city  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the 
archduke,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Znaim 
in  Moravia.  After  the  battle  of  Edonuhl,  the 
Archduke  Charles  crossed  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Danube,  and  retreating  in  the  direction  of 
Bohemia,  attempted  to  gain  the  capital  by 
forced  marches  b^ore  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
But  the  capture  of  Vienna  was  an  object  of  too 
much  importance  not  to  be  aimed  at  by  Bona- 

Sarte  with  all  his  powers,  and  when  the  arcli-> 
uke  had  advanced  to  Meissau,  and  before  ha 
could  form  a  junction  with  General  Keller,  ha 
learned,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that  tho 
Archduke  Maximilian  had  been  obliged  to  capi^ 
tttlate  with  the  French  for  the  surrender  of  tAa 
city^  Deprived  by  this  capture  of  a  point  of 
support  for  the  operations  of  his  army,  the  arch-^ 
duKc  fixed  his  head-quarters  on  the  16th  of  May 
at  Enzersdorf,  the  chain  of  his  out-posts  extend- 
ing on  tile  right  as  far  as  Krems,  while  Pres^ 
biurg,  lower  down  the  river,  was  occupied  by  his 
\eii.  The  advanced  guards  were  at  the  same 
time  pushed  forward  on^  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  mar** 
gin  of  a  small  rivulet,  on  ground  covered  and 
partly  concealed  by  bushes. 

Bonaparte  lost  not  a  moment  in  forming  the, 
determination  to  attack  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
his  new  position,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
French  army  was  marched  down  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  to  Ebersdorf,  where  two  islands  of 
unequal  dimensions  divide  the  river  into  three 
branches,  of  the  average  breadth  of  about  two 
hundred  yards.*  On  the  IQthof  May  the  French 
engineers  threw  two  bridges  from  the  right 
bankf  of  the  Danube  to  the  smaller  island  ;  and 
.on  the  20th  two  other  bridges  were  ejected  from 
that  island  to  the  Isle  of  In-der-LoBau,t  which 
forms  a  convenient  irendezvous  for  troops,  an4 


*  See  Shslch  it  pair^  1 II. 
t  It  win  always  be  ahdersfeood  that  the  H0hi  of  a  riTer  is  the  bank  to  the  ri^bt  of  any  bod^  ioating  down  its  streami 
sad  as  the  Danube  rnea  iu  Baabia,  and  passing  Tienna  eastward,  emp>tiea.  itself  into^hji  9huJc  Seft,  the  bank  occupied  ajl 
this  tim«  by  t)^  Freneh  was  the  ngbt,  and  that/ooDupied  by  tlie  Austrians  the  left  of,t|ie  riTer. 

f   .        4  Is-decil^batt  is  about  eight  Eii^Usb  piUet  in  length,  and  foHT  in  br^ 
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vrfaere  Bonaparte  fixed  Mm  tiead-auarters.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  YiUage,  and  maintained  fiOOKIY^. 

three  houra,  a  bridge,  oonaiatang  of  fifteen  pen-  its  position  daring  the  whole  of  the  first  day's '--"** 

toons,  was  thrown  OTer  that  am  of  the  rirer  eomhat.    In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  having  ^^ap.  JX. 

which  separates  Lobau  from  the  Marsh  Field,  formed  his  left  towards  Asjpem,  and  his  right  ^oa^ 

and  the  archduke,  having  formed  the  resolation  towards  Essling,  advanced  in  columns  upon  the      ^^^ 

not  to  interrupt' the  passage  of  the' enemy,  they  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  suppmted  by 

were  permitted  to  extend  themselves  along  the  a  heavy  cannonade.      The  cavalry,   unable  to 

left  bank  of  the  river  without  molestation.     Bo-  withstand  the  .  impetuosity   of  this   shock,  feU 

oaperte  was  accordingly  left  at  liberty  to  fix  on  back  in  disorder ;    but    the   infantry,     having 

the  field  of  battle,  and  he  immediately  deter*  reserved  their  fire  till  the  French  had  advanc- 

rained  to  post  the  right  wtn§^  of  his  army  on  the  ed  within  ten  p%ces,  -  opened   upon  them  with 

Tillage  of  Essling,  and  the  l^  on  the  neighbour*  so    much   eflfect  as  to  put  them  completely  to 

ipg  village  of  Aspern.  rout.    The  Austrian  line,  thus  disengaged  l'r<»n 

On  the  filst,  at*  day-break,  the  Ardiduke  Ae  enemy,  obtained  possession  of  the  remainder 

Charles  formed  his  army  in  two  lines  on  the  of  the  village  of  Aspern,  and  maintained  their 

rising  ground  behind  G^erasdorf,  near  the  Bisam-  ground  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

Hill.      Between    the  Austrian  army  and  the  The   third  cirfumn    endeavoured  to  take 

Danube  was  an  extensive  plain,  which,  from  the  advantage  of  the  rout  of   the  enemy,  by  ad** 

even  and  unobstructed  nature  of  its  surface,  ap-  vaacing   against  than  in  close  battalion,  sup- 

peared    destined  to  become  the  theatre  of   a  •ported    by    their    artillery;     but    the    French 

general  engagement.    The  Ardbduke  Charles,  cavalry,    commanded    by    Lassalle,    suddenly, 

having  duly  considered  the  advantageoas  posi-  rushed   forward,   in    such  numbers,    and  with 

ticm  of  the  French  army,  and  the  difficulties  he  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  Austrian   artillery 

had  to  surmount,  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  narrowly  escap^  falling  into  their  hands,  and 

in  five  ooluBins.  the    battalions  were  left  to  defend  themselves 

..   /                     >  by  their  own  unsupported  exertions.   The  ene* 

Thc^lstcQl  coDiuctiNl  of   10  liatt.   and   22  i^uadromu  ^y^g    cavalry    had    succeeded  in  turning  both 

3d*  !!!!!!!!!"!.!!!.!!!!!!.  22  !'.'...//.'..J*!!'.   8  *'**  wings  of  this    column,    and  in  the  confi- 

4th/'.!!!.!.!.'.!..!!!!.!].!!  13 !!!!.!!!.["!!!.   S               '  dence   of  victory   had  summoned  them  to  lay 

GAj • .«...  13 6'  down    their    arms.      This  degrading  proposal 

The  <HMri>0  of  cavaky,. — 78  was    answered    by  a  steady  and  weli-directed 

of  grenadiers,  „>  16 « .^^      ^  g^^^  ^^^  y^^  enemy    was  ultimately  compelled 

103  battalions.  138  sqnadrong.  *®  abandon  bis  object,  leaving  the  field  covered 

Sr^^S^^^^^^^^^  ''!'  Thl  Sh  and  fifth  columns  of  ike  Aus. 

tion,  ami  eleven  of  horse  artillery;  in  the  aggregate  two  ^^  <urmy  ^^1*^  directed  to  dnve  the  French 

hsndmdandeigfatypieoesof  ordnance  of  different  calihret.  OUt  of  the  village  of  Essling,  a  position  of  as 

much  importance  to  the  right  of  the  enemy  as 

The  possession  of  Aspern  was  essratially  Aspern    was    to    his    left.      H^e  the  French 

necessary,  in    order    to   enable  the  Austrian  fought  with  still  greater  obstinacy  and  courage 

artiUery  to  play  with  efiect  upon  the  centre  of  than   they   had   msplayed  in   the   defence    of 

the  enemy's  lines,  and  the  army  being  put  into  Aspern  ;    the    safety  of  their  retreat  depended 

motion  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  first  and  upon  the  possession  of  this  village,  and  although 

second   columns  were   ordered   to  attack  that  the   Austrians    succc^ed  in  driving   back  £e 

village.     The  contest  here  was  most  obstinate  corps    which   were  posted  in  front  of  the  ene- 

and  murderous:    in  every  street,  every  house,  my^s  position,  all  their  efibrts  to  dislodge  them 

Uttd  every  outbuilding,   the .  battle  raged  with  proved   ineflfectual,    and   at  the  close  of  this 

nnexw^ed  fury;    every  wall  was  an  impedi?  day's  engagement,    the  village  of  Essling  re-- 

ment  to  the  assailants,   and  a  rampart  for  the  mained  in  possession  of  the  French.    The  bat* 

aUacked;  the  steeple,  attics,  and  cellars,  were  tie  of  the  Sist   was   terminated    onlv  by  the 

to  be  conquered  before  either  party  could  style,  night :    the    French    had   been    driven    from 

himself  noaster  of  the  place ;  and  for  seven  hours  Aspern,    but  they  still  retained  possession  of 

the  conflict  continuea,  each  army  rivalling  the  Essling.    New  eflforts  were  to  be  expeqted  the 

other  in  cpurage  and  ^severance.      Scarcely  following  day  ;  Napoleon's  glory,  as  well  as  the 

had   the    Austrians  succeeded  in  gaining  poa*  existence  of  his  army,  was  at  stake,  and  the 

sessipn  pf  9m   part  of  the  village,  when  the  fate  of  tlie  Austrian  Monarchy  was  suspended 

French  poured  .  in  strong  reinforcements,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  army  under  the  arch-> 

dislodged  them  at  wotlier ;  at  length,  the  second  4uke.  All  the  disposable  troops  in  Vieniia,  unde^ 

xolumn,  combining  its  movements  and  attacks  General  Oudtnot,  were,  during  the  night,  tran^^ 

with  those  of  the  first^  made  itself  master  of  ported  across  the  Danube,  in  order  to  reinforce 
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BOOR IV,  the  French  army;  whUe  the  grenadier  oorps, 
*—-—*—-  whioh  had  not  had  any  shore*  in  the  first  day's 
CoAP.  IX.  engagementy  was  ordered  lo  advance  from  its 
^>'^^^>^^^^  position  near  Gbrasdorf^  to  reinforce  ttie  Aua- 
1809  tiions,  and  tbm  nigbt  was  too  short  to  complete 
their  respective  preparations  for  the  second  day's 
tragedy*  The  ohuracter  of  Bonaparte  left  no 
doubt,  that  on  the  morrow  all  his  military  talents 
would  be  stretched  to  retrieve  the  glory  he  had 
lost,  and  to  compensate  for  the  disapDointment 
he  had  sustained.  During  the  battle  oi  the  ftlst, 
the  archduke  had  ordered  fire-ships  to  be  sent 
down  the  river^  and  these  vessels  had  been  so 
well  managed  and  directed,  that  the  two  bridges 
which  connected  the  island  of  Lobau  with  the 
small  island,  and  that  island  with  the  southern 
kmk  itf  the  Danube,  were  destroyed.  By  the 
destmoUm  of  the  bridges  BonHparte  was  ren* . 
dered  less  able  to  repair  the  disasters  and  losses 
he  had  sustained  ;  and  in  case  the  battJe  of  the 
nueeeeding  day  should  prove  decidedly  adverse, 
his  retreat,  it  was  apprehended,  wookl  be  eom-> 
wietely  cut  ofll  In  this  point  of  view,  the  bum- 
mg  down  of  the  bridgw  might^  justly  be  oonsU 
dared  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  Austrians  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  led  the  archduke  to*  ex* 
pact  a  most  obstinate  defence  from  an  army 
placed  in  such  a  situatiea  of  peril. 

At  four  o*cbck  in  the  morning  of  the 
ttd  the  battle  ve-commenced^  and  the  Duke  of 
Rivoli  again  possessed  himself  of  the  village* 
of  Aspem*  The  regiments  of  Kldl>eck  were  now 
directed  to  make  another  effort  to  r^^n  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  after  a  desperate  contest,  carried  on 
far  upwards  of  an  hour  in  Ae  midst  of  confia- 
grations,  the  Austrians  were  at  length  obliged 
to  give  way.  The  regiment  of  Benjowsky  now 
rushed  in,  and  at  the  first  onset  gamed  posses- 
sion of  the  church-yard,  the  walls  of  which  were 
immediately  destroyed,  by  order  of  Gen»>al 
HiUer,  and  the  church,  and  the  parsonage-house^ 
soon  after  shared  Um  same  fate.  This  regiment, 
supported  by  some  battalions  undM*  General 
Bianchi,  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village;  and  maintained  this 
position  agafaist  the  repeated  attadu  of  the 
low^  of  tlie  French  army.  The  Arcbduke 
Charles  was  now  enabled  to  act  on  the  offen-^ 
Mve  ;  the  oorps  i^  the  Austrian  Qenenl  Bdle- 
gafde>  havuig  its  right  wing  resting  on  Aspem, 
and  its  centre  and  left  towards  Essling,  by 
degrees  gained  the  right  flank  of  tiie  enemy ; 
wlule  the  artillery,  stationed  near  the  former 
village  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
intervening  space,  was  brought  to  bear  on  his 
kft  flank:  thus  attacked  and  exposed,  the 
Frendi  army  vras  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
Mire  lowank  the  Danube.  While  the  division 
•f  Count  Bdlegardo  was  ougaged  at  Aspem, 


the  Freach  cavalry,  by  a  desperate  eSNrt.  en- 
deavoured to  break  in  between  the  Ausiriao 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Prince  Leiohiensiein, 
and  the  left  vmg  of  the  Prince  of  UoiietiKoHerOb 
Here  the  Arebduko  Charles  .partieularly  distin- 

Iuiahed  himOelf:  the  battalion  of  Zach  seeming 
isposed  to  give  way»  lie  seized  its  xrolours^ 
plaeed  himself  at  its  head,  and  inspired  the 
whole  army  with  the  same  ^ithusiasm  with 
which  be  himself  was  animated.  In  the  midst 
of  this  attack  by  the  French  cavalry,  the  Prince 
Hohenxollem,  perceived  on  his  left  wing,  near 
Essling,  an  opening  in  the  French  line,  formed 
during  the  heat  of  the  engagement :  of  this  cir- 
cumstance he  immediately  took  advantage,  by 
ordering  thidier  a  regiment  in  three  divisions^ 
whith  succeeded  in  gaining  and  maintaining; 
their  position  uU  the-  arrival  of  the  groiadiem 
of  reserve^  by  whose  co-operation  they  wer» 
enabled  to  turn  and  attack  the  centre  of  the 
enemy;  The  only  post  which  the  French  were 
now  aUe  to  maintain  was  the  village  of  Es^n(f ^ 
which  was  attacked  by  Prince  Rosenberg,  and 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  MontebeUo.  The 
attack  was  made  with  redoubled  bravervt  oud 
the  Austrians  pushed  into  the  village  with  irre- 
rfstible  impetuosity ;  still,  however,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  this  post.  Five  times 
did  these  gallant  troojis  rush  up  to  the  houses 
burning  within,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  do*, 
fence;  but  all  their  eiibrts  were  fruitless,  for' 
their  antagonists  fought  the  fight  of  despair. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  the  23d 
the  French  accomplished  their  retreat  to  Lobau^ 
and  at  three  o^cIock  in  the  morning  their  rear- 
guard evacuated  Essling,  and  all  we  positiona 
they  had  held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Thus  terminated  a  conflict  of  two  days,  which 
will  ever  be  meoMrable  in  the  militaiy  annals 
of  the  world.  In  thas  dreadful  battle  the  kri)s  <tf 
the  enemy  was  prodigious ;  it  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  eflect  of  the  concentric  fire 
on  an  exceedingly  confined  field  of  battle,  where^ 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  crossed  one 
another;  and  calculated  by  the  fd'lowing 
authentic  data :  the  Duke  of  MontebellO)  Qe- 
neralsd^Bspagne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Alboqnerque^ 
were  killed  ;  Massena,  Bessiires,  Molitor,  Bon* 
det,  L^and,  LassaUe,  and  the  two  hrotters 
Legrange,  were  wounded;  and  Generals  Du- 
rosnel  and  Fouler  made  prisoners.  Upwards 
of  7,000  men,  and  an  immense  number  irf  Wves, 
were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  upwarda  rf 
S,000  were  conveyed  to  the  Auitrian  bbq>itals ; 
and  in  Vienna  and  the  suburiM  there  wd^  89,77S 
wounded,  exclusive  of  8,M0  who  vrere  taken 
prisoners.  The  burying  of  the  sullferers  was 
continued  for  several  days,  and  in  the  figutative 
luffuage  of  the  Austriaa  gunettci  <^  a  pestilent 
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tial  air  was  wafled  down  the  theatre  of  death.''* 
The  loss  of  the  Anstrians  was  ahH>  very  ^reat: 
their  official  aeoomits  acknowledged  the  deatli 
of  eighty-seven  daperior  officers^  and  of  up- 
wards of  fomr  thousand  subalterns  and  privates  ; 
and  twelve  of  their  generals,  six  hundred  and 
sixty 'three  officer^,  iind  -  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  mibaltem^and  privates,  were  wounded. 

In  detailing  th^  events  of  the  battle  of 
Aspern^  and  fn  estimating  the  loss  of  ttie  re- 
spective armies,  our  information  has  been  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  official  documents  pub- 
hshed  hj  the  Austrian  government ;  but  candour 
demands  the  acknowledgment,  that  these  accounts 
are  at  variance  with  the  French  bulletins  in 
many  important  particulars.  According  to  the 
tenth  bulletin,  "  the  Austrian  army,  having 
sustained  a  defeat  on  the  31st,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  destroyed,  when,  at  seven  o'clock  rrr 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  nn  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  came  to  inform  him,  that  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  Danube  had  set  afloat  a 
great  number  -of  trees,  which  were  cut  down 
during  the  late  events  at  Vienna,  and  that  the 
bridges,  which  formed  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  bank  and  the  little  island  and 
that  of  In-der-Lobau,  had  thereby  been  carried 
away.  All  the  reserve  park  of  artillery,  which 
were  advancing,  were,  by  the  loss  of  the  bridges, 
detained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  was 
also  a  part  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  whole* 
of  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt's  corps.  Thit  dread- 
ful accident  induced  the  emperor  to  put  a  stop 

to  the  movements  in  advance." "  The  Aus- 

triansy  having  learned  that  the  bridges  were 
thrown  down,  recovered  from  tlie  frightful  state 
of  disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown ; 
and  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven 
in  the  evening  they  made  the  most  astonishing 
exertions,  supported  by  the  fire  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  throw  the  French  army  into 
disorder;  but  all  their  efforts  tended  to  their 
own  disgrace ;  and  after  discharging  forty  thou- 
sand cannon  shot,  they  were  obliged  to  return 
to  their  old  position,  leaving  the  French  masters 
of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  very 
great ;  it  was  estimated  that  they  left  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
French  loss  was  also  considerable,  they  had 
eleven  hundred  killed,  and  three  thousand 
wounded."  t 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  con- 
flicting statements^,  at  what  period,  or  ^by  what 
means,  the  bridges  were  thrown  down ;  but  it 


is  perfectly  clear,  from  their  own  accounts,  (hat  l^OOK  l\  . 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  infinitely  greater  than  "  ^ 
they  acknowledged.  For  ten  hours  the  French  l^'J^ 
army  was  retrealing,  and  consequently  in  a  dis-  ^^^aa 
advantageous  situsitidd,  *arid'durinij  this  time 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  hundred 
cannon,  Irom  which  forty  thousand  shot  were 
discharged,  and  by  which  an  immense  slaughter 
must  have  been  infiicted.  In  ihe  short  demi- 
official  accounts  published  by  the  Austrians  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  it  was  un- 
equivocally and  triumphantly  declared,  that  the 
ruin  of  Bonaparte  was  complete  ;  but  the  event 
proved  the  fallacy  of  these  expeclatious  ;  and  the 
state  of  inaction  into  which  the  army  of  the 
archduke  was  isofi^^ed  to  fall  after  the  22d,  too 
plainly  indicated,  that  he  had  failed  in  his  "prin- 
cipal object,"  which  Was  to  "  drive  back  the 
enemy  entirely  over  the  first  arms  of  tlie  Dan^be^ 
destroy  the  bridges  he  had  thrown  over  them, 
and  occupy  the  bank  of  the  Lobau  with  a  numer- 
ous artillery."! 

While  the  hostile  armies  are  reposing  after 
their  sanguinary  labours,  busied  in  repairing 
their  mutual  losses,  and  in  preparing  for  future 
combats,  the  attention  of  the  reader  may  with 
propriety  be  directed  to  the  operations  of  the 
subordinate  armies  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  in  Poland  and  Italy  :  On  the  I5th  of  April 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  army  in  Poland,  crossed  the  Perica, 
and  entered  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Polisli 
General,  Prince  Poniatowski,  being  much  inferior 
in  strength,  retreated  before  the  archduke,  and 
Warsaw  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  This 
city  they  continued  to  occupy,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  duchy,  till  the  disasters  experienced 
by  the  main  army,  under  the  Archduke.  Charles, 
rendered  it  expedient,  tliat,  foregoing  all  subor- 
dinate objects,,  they,  should  march  to  join  their 
.countrymen  on  the  Danube,  and  contribute,  if 
possible,  to  sustain  the  declining  interests  of 
the  monarchy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  June  the  grand  duchy  was  accordingly  aban- 
doned by  the  Austrians,  while  the  Russian  and 
Polish  armies,  in  the  service  of  France,  occu- 
pied nearly  tlie  whole  of  Galicia. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  having  been  com- 
pelled, like  the  other  tributary  princes  of  Bo- 
naparte, to  take  up  arms  against  Austria,  soon 
found  himself  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  forced  to  abandon  his  capital. 
The  Austrians,  possessing  a  powerful  army  in  that 
quarter — more    powerfid  indeed  than  appeared 


*  Supplement  to  tUe  London  Gazette  of  the  llth  of  July,  1809. 
t  Tentli  Bulletin  of  the  French  army,  dated  EbersdorfT,  May  23,  180». 

X  8ee  the  plan  of  the  attack  published  by  Uie  Archduke  Charles  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  <>f  May.. 
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BOOK  IV.  either  necessary  or  advisable^  when  it  is  con- 

sidered  that  the  main  prize  was  to  be  contended 

Chap.  1X«  for  on  the  banlts  of  the  Danube,  not  only  ob- 
^^^'v'^^^  tained  possession  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  but 
1809      even  threatened  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.    The  war  in  thb  part  of  Uermany 
was    attended   with    various    success,  but  the 
operations  do  not,  from  their  general  character, 
claim  any  particular  or  detailed  narration.    A 
most  formidable  insurrection  sprang  up  in  Sax- 
ony, Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  which,  if  it  had 
been  cherished  and  directed  by  the  support  and 
skill  either  of  the  British  or  the  Austrians,  would 
have  rendered  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  dan- 
gerous and  critical  in  the  entreme.     Unfortun- 
ately, howQve|^  no  such  aid  lyas  afforded  to  the 
insurgents^  so  that,  after  having  harassed  the 
French,  and  prevented  tha  march  of  troops  to 
the  Danube,  they  were  at  last  crushed  by  supe- 
rior numbers  and  discipline.    At  the  head  of 
these  psuiisans  appeared  two  men,  well  calculated 
by  their  characters,  their  talents,  and  their  influ- 
ence, to  collect  and  to  animate  their  followers. 
Scliill,  a  Major  in  the  Prussian  service^  filled 
witli  a  strong  and  influential  detestation  of  Bo- 
naparte, found  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  conquered  country  ;  and  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  corps  which  this  oflicer 
commanded  was  at  any  time  very  numerous; 
yet  it  was  formidable  to  the  enemy  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance,  and  by  the  countenance  it  afforded 
to  the  discontented  inhabitants.    After  travers- 
ing the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  perplexing  apd  defeating 
the  troops  that  were  opposed  to  him,  Schill  was 
at  length  compelled,  from  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  pressure  of  superior  numbers,  to 
take  shelter  in  Stralsund.     Before  be  had  re- 
course to  this  measure,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  where  he 
liad  levied  very  heavy  contributions,  and  raised 
a  great  number  of  recruits.    A  strong  bodv  of 
Dutch  troops,  with  a  eolumn  of  fifteen  hundred 
Danes,  pursued  him  to  Stralsund ;  in  this  place, 
ulthou^n  deprived  of  its  fortifications,   Schill 
had,  with  incredible  industry,  perseverance,  and 
skill,  made  very  formidable  preparations  to  de- 
fend himself,    and   resist   the   attacks    of  his 
enemies;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance  the 
town  was  forced ;  the  insurgents  were  driven 
fWun  their  guns,  and  the  enemy  gained  possession 
of  streets,  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  men,  who 
merited  a  better  fate«    Schill,  and  twenty  of  his 
ofiicers  were  killed  ;  and  such  of  his  oificers  as 
were  taken  prisoners  were  tried  and  executed  as 
deserters  from  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Tl)e  Duke  of  Brunswick  Dels,  though  in  his 
own  person  less  unfortunate  than  Schill,  did  not 
effiw^^t  by  his  army  any  thing  more  decisively  or 


permanently  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Cvermaay^ 
The  duke  did,  indeed,  for  some  time  distract 
the  attention  of  the  French,  and  occnpy  some  of 
the  troops  destined  to  reinforce  the  army  under 
Bonaparte ;  but  he  was  at  length  compeiled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  flight,  and  sncoeeded  in  em* 
barking  with  his  little  corps  for  England. 

The  operations  and  movements  of  the  hos* 
tile  armies  in  Italy  were  more  important  than 
those  of  the  armies  in  Poland  or  in  the  north  oi 
Germany.    At  the  Jieginning  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy,  the  Austrians  were  eminently  successful ; 
they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Padua 
and  Vicenza,  crossed  the  Adige,  and  threatened 
Venice  itself.    But  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  in 
Bavaria  rendered  it  advisable  for  the  Archduke 
John,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy,  to  measure  back  his  steps*    To  this  deter- 
mination he  was  also  probably  in  some  degree 
led,  by  the  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men^ 
which  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince  £ugiene,  re- 
ceived  from  Tuscany.      Thus    reinforced,  the 
French  army  of  Italy  retook  Padua  and  Vicenza, 
and  attacked  and  overthrew  the  Austrians  be- 
yond the  Piave,  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  four  thousand  prisoners.    A  few 
days  after  this  engagement  the  French  crossed 
the  Tagliamento,  and  after  a  few  partial  skir- 
mishes, inflicted  another  defeat  upon  the  Aus- 
trian   army    at    Tarvis.      Advancing    tovirards 
Vienna  in  their  victorious  career,,  the   French 
were  eaabled,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,   to  bring  the  Archduke  John  to 
another  engagement  at  Raab.    Victory  was  for 
a  long  time  doubtful,  but  that  part  of  the  arch- 
duke's army  which  -  consisted  of  the  raw.  and 
undisciplined  troops  of  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, at  length  gave  way,  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, four  stancbrds,  and  three  thousand  pri- 
soners, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French^    Aftei; 
this  engagement,  the  Archduke  John  retreated 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  in  some  disorder^ 
towards  Pest,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  Austrian  army..    After  the 
battle  of  Raab,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  advanced 
without  impediment  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
by  the  addition  of  the  force  under  his  command^ 
served  to  swell  the  number  of  combatants  in  the 
approacliing  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Wagram« 
From  the  day  of  the  battle  of  ^ifci^  till  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Bo^^sucfe  con- 
tinued stationary  on   the  south -J^iUc   of  the 
Danube ;  but  though  stationary,  be'  was  by  no 
iiE|eans  inactive.    That  he  ^^^SSRP^       ^^  ^^^ 
his  own  situation,  and  from  t^^B»cts  which  his 
repulse  might  have  on  the  contil^t,  was  abun- 
dantly evident.     Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
producing  a  bulletin,  the  Ostensible  object  of 
which  was  to  register  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the 
Danuhe,  and  to  congratulate  his  army  on  th^ 
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approach  of  the  Rassians,  and  the  junction  of 
the  troops  under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy.  But 
amidst  all  this  seeming  trifling  and  gasconadci 
Bonaparte  was  making  the  most  formidable  pre- 
parations, not  merely  to  protect  himself  against 
an  attack  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  also 
to  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  operations  in 
such  a  manner  as  mi§^t  secure  success.  The 
construction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Danube  ytbs 
intrusted  to  General  Count  Bertrand.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  fortnight,  this  engineer  raised  a 
bridge  of  sixty  arches  to  In-der-Lobau,  so  broad 
that  three  carriages  could  pass  abreast,  over 
four  hundred  fa&oms  of  a  rapid  river.*  A 
second  bridge,  eight  feet  broad,  was  constructed 
for  infantry.f  These  bridges  were  secured 
against  the  effects  of  fire-smps  by  stuccadoes, 
raised  on  piles  between  the  islands  in  different 
directions,  and  an  armed  flotilla  cruised  upon 
the  river  to  defend  these  various  and  eopious 
sources  of  communication.  Each  of  the  bridges 
was  covered  and  protected  by  a  tete-du-pontj  a 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  lo  n?,  surrounded  by 
palisades,  frizes,  and  ditcher  filled  with  water ; 
and  magazines  of  provisions,  a  hundred  pieces  of 


were  stationed  on  BOOK  IV. 


cannon,  and  twenty  mortars, 

Ae  island.    Opposite  Essling,  on  the  Irft  arm  of 

the  Danube,  another  bridge  was  formed  br  the  Chap. 
Duke  of  Rivoli,  guarded  in  like  manner  by  a  ^ 
tSte-du-pont.X  At  this  time  the  Austrian  army 
was  strongly  intrenched  on  die  north  bank  of  the 
Danube ;  the  left  wing  stretching  towards  En- 
zersdorf,  and  the  right  resting  on  the  village  of 
Aspem,  which  was  surrounded  with  field  fortifi-« 
cations,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  river. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  engaged  in  for- 
tifying his  positions.  And  in  preparing  such 
stupendous  means  for  crossing  the  Danube,  the 
Archduke  Charles  had  not  only  raised  works  and 
planted  cannon  to  secure  himself  against  an 
attack,  but  he  had  also  drawn  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  immense  reinforcements^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  exactly  the  number  of 
troops  in  either  anny,  but  at  a  fair  estimation 
they  may  be  taken  at  150,000  men  each.  As  the 
principial  means  of  passing  the  Danube  had  been 
formed  directly  opposite  to  the  Austrian  re- 
doubts, between  Aspem  and  Essling,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Charles  was  in  a  great 
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BOOK  IV.  measure  oonfined  to  this  pouit.     But  the  object 

of  Bonaparte  in  making  so  much  parade  about 

Chap.  IX.  this  bridge,  was  to   divert  the  attention  of  the 
archduke,  and  by  no  means  to  cross  the  river  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  most  formidable  position. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  at  ten  o*clodc  at  night, 
General  Oudinot,    with   1,500  voltigenrs,  em- 
bari^d  in  ten  gun-boats  on  the  great  arm  of  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  river  opposite  M uhl- 
leiten.     During  the  night  four  new  bridges  were 
completed  ;*  one   of   them,  in  a  single  piece 
eighty  toises  long,  was  fixed  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  the  three  others  consisted  of  boats 
and  rafts  tlirown  over  the  river.     The  night 
was  unusually,  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  violence  of  the  storm  favoured  the  operations 
of  the  enemy.    At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  5di  the  whole  French  army  had  crossra 
the  Danube,  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Rivoli 
forming  the  left ;  that  of  Count  Oudinot  the 
centre ;  and  tliat  of  the  Duke  of  Auorstadt  the 
riffht.  At  day-break  they  were  arranged  in  order 
of  battle  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  flank  of  the 
Austrians.      The  Archduke  Charles  was  thus 
completely  out-generaled ;  his  works  were  ren- 
dered useless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  positions,  and  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  spot 
chosen  by  themselves.     At  five  o'clock,  three 
bodies  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  as  many  of 
infantry,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  ordnance, 
were  seen  defiling  near  Wittau.     At  six  o'clock 
the  enemy  had  surrounded  and   taken  aU  the 
Austrian    fortifications    between    Essling*  and 
Enzersdorf,  and  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
almost  all  either  killed  or  wounded.    The  whole 
of  the  5th  was  spent  in  manoeuvring,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  Bonaparte  attempted  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Wagram,   but  owing 
to  the  ffallant  resistance  of  the  Austrians,  and 
to  a  column  of  Saxons  and  a  column  of  French 
mistaking  each  other  in  the  dark,  the  operation 
failed. 

A  general  engagement  had  now  become 
inevitable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  the  two  armies,  each  provided  with  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
drawn  out  for  battle.  The  right  of  the  Austrian 
army,  under  Marshal  Klcnau,  consisting  of  the 
third  and  sixth  grenadier  corps,  extended  from 
Sussenbrunn  to  the  Danube;  the  left,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Rosenberg,  supported  by 
Prince  Hohenzollern,  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wagram ;  and  the  centre,  com- 
manded by  Count  Bellegarde,  and  supported 
by  the  reserve  cavalry,  under  Prince  Lichten- 
stein,  was  posted  in  front  of  Aderklaa.  The 
left  of  the  French  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo ;  the  right,  by  the  Duke 


of  Auerstadt ;  and  the  centre,  by  Bonaparte  in 
person. 

The  arrangements  of  the  two  hostile  com- 
manders  were  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other.     Napoleon  had  passed  the  night  in  ac- 
cumulating a  force  to  strengthen   his  centre, 
where  heplaced  himself  in  person  within  cannon^ 
shot  of  Wagram.    The  Archduke  Charles,  who 
was  with  t^e  corps  of  Bellegarde,  had  on  the 
contrary  extended  his  flanks  and  weakened  his 
centre.     The  corps  of  Prince   Rosenberg,  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions,  encountered  each  other  in  the 
morning,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.    At  this 
time  the  Austrians  were  preparing  to  make  a 
storming  attack  upon  Ober  Siebenbrunn,  when 
the  Archduke  Charles,  perceiving  that  the  right 
wing  had  not  arrived,  ordered  the  prince  to  halt^ 
and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  under  a 
galling  fire  to  his  former  position.     This  inau- 
spicious commencement  of  the  battle  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  centre  of 
the  French  lines  at  Raschdorf,  where  Napoleon, 
surrounded  by  sixty  thousand  men  in  close  ofder« 
stood  directing  the  op^ations  of  his  army.    The 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  French  lines  proving 
unsuccessful,  two  columns  of  infantry,  protect- 
ed by   a  body  of  cavalry,    advanced  towards 
Adertlaa;.  here    the    quantity    of  grape-shot 
poured  in   upon  the  Austrians  became    over- 
whelming, and  a  momentary  panic  seized  the 
battalions  under  Marshal  Bellegarde ;  but,  at 
length,    the   heroism  and  energy  of  the  field 
officers  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
towards  Aderklaa.    The  cannonade  now  became 
general  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  effect  of 
the  injudicious  dispositionsof  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral, in  weakening  his  centre,  every  moment  mani- 
fested   itself.      Bonaparte,    surprised   at   this 
manoeuvre,  at  first  suspected  some  stratagem, 
but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  Archduke 
Charles  had  committed  a  fatal  error,  of  which  he 
hastened  to  take  advantage.     With  this  view 
the  Duke  of  Rivoli  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
Austrians  at  the  extremity  of  the  centre,  while 
the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  was  directed  first  to  turn 
the  position  of  Mark  Grafen  Neusiedel,  and 
then  to  push  upon  Wagram.     The  attack  upon 
Mark  Grafen  was  vigorous  in  the  extreme,  and 
Prince  Rosenberg  was,  after  a  deperate  resist- 
ance, obliged  to  evacuate  that  village.      The 
success  of  the  enemy  in  out-flanking  the  Aus** 
trians  continued  to  increase  ;  and  five  battalions 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  sent  by  Prince 
Hohenzollern,  were  found  incapable  of  arresting 
his  operations.     The  tower  of  Neusiedel,  built 
in  ancient  times  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
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Hungarians^  formed  the  key  of  this  positioo, 
and  was  defended  by  Prince  Rosenberg,  with 
great  gallantry  and  persererance ;  but  a  concen^ 
trie  discharge  of  grape-shot  mowed  down  bis 
ranks  with  so  much  rapidity  that  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  leave  the 
French  general  in  possession  of  the  efninence. 
At  the  same  moment  that  the  attack  upon  Mark 
Chrafen  was  taking  placc^  a  furious  eflfort  was 
directed  against  the  Austrian  centre.  Napoleon, 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  all  his  former  cam- 
paigns, ordered  the  centre  of  his  army  to  form 
in  two  columns,  supported  by  two  batteries  con- 
sisting of  one  hun<b^  and  sixty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. As  soon  as  these  columns  were  formed 
General  Macdonald  advanced  at  their  head  at 
the  pas  de  charge;  General  Reille,  witiithebri- 

Side  of  fusileers  and  sharp-shooters,  supported 
acdonald  ;  and  to  render  the  attack  irresistible, 
the  guards  at  tlie  same  time  made  an  advance  in, 
fnmt.  The  Austrian  centre,  incapable  of  with- 
standing this  tremendous  onset,  fell  back  a 
league.  The  right,  perceiving  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  it  was  now  placed,  retreated 
aiong  with  the  centre ;  and  the  left,  being  out- 
flanked by  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  fell  back  upon 
Wagram.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was 
clear,  to  a  military  eye,  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  decided,  and  from  that  moment  the  Aus-. 
trians  fought  only  to  secure  their  retreat  At 
noon  the  important  positioa  of  Wagram  was 
carried  ;  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  finding 
himself  cut  off  from  Hungary  and  Moravia,  fell 
back  upon  Bohemia.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Archduke  John,  at  the  head  of 
his  corps,  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  from 
^resburg,  but  the  battle  was  then  decided,  and 
in  the  evening  he  retreated  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  he  had  advanced. 

This  battle,  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Austrian  capital,  by  three  hundred  thousand 
warriors,  in  the  view  of  an  equal  number  of 
spectators,  decided  the 'fate  of  Germany.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  immense ;  and  ten  pairs 
of  colours,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty 
thousand  prisoners,  formed  the  trophies  of  the 
victory**  The  French,  in  estimating  the  loss  of 
the  Austrians,  stated  that  the  battle  of  Wagram 
had  deprived  them  of  sixty  thousand  soldiers  ; 
and  the  Austrians,  in  their  official  returns,  admit 
a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  men.f  The  loss  of 
the  French^  was  considerable ;  in  their  own 
bulletins  it  was  stated  at  fifteen  hundred  killed, 
and  four  thousand  wounded ;  but  the  Austrian 
accounts  swell  that  number  to  twenty  thousand. 
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One  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  BOOK.  iV 

sanguinary  day,  was  the  destruction  of  twelve 

of  ue  most  coiisiderable  villages  in  the  beautiful  Csap.  1X« 
plain  of  Vienna,  and  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual 
address,   imputed  these  conflagrations    to  the 
guilty  men  who  had  drawn  down  upon  their 
country  all  these  calamities. 

The  French,  who  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
the  Austrians,  came  up  with  the  retreating  anny 
on  the   10th  of  July  at  Znaim ;  here  another 
battle  was  fought,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
proposal  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  conclude 
an  armistice.    On  the  I2th  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  the  terms  of    this   document    too 
plainly  indicated    the  extent   of  the  Austrian 
losses,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  resources. 
From  causes  which  at  the  time  were  not  under- 
stood, but  which  a  subsequent  matrimonial  alli- 
ance tended  in  some  degree  to  explain,    the 
negociations  for  a  definitive  treaty  ol  peace  be- 
tween   France    and    Austria    proceeaed    very 
slowly,   and    were   not   finally  closed   till   the 
month  of  October.     When  the  terms  of  peace 
Were  made  known  they  were  generally  regarded 
as  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  Austria.    The 
cessions  made  by  the  Emperor  Francis  were, 
however,  very  considerable,  and  may  be  com- 
prised under  three  heads:    first,  those  to  the 
sovereigns  forming  the  Rhenish  league  gene- 
rally ;  secondly,  those  to  the  French  Emperor ; 
and  thirdly,  those  to  the  King  of  Saxony.    To 
the  King  of  Bavaria  was  ceded  Salzburg,  and 
a  portion  of  territory  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  from'Passau  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lintz.    To  France,  Austria  gave  up  Fiume  and 
Trieste,  with  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Saave,  till  that  river  enters  Bosnia. 
The  King  of  Saxony  obtained  several  villages 
in  Bohemia ;  and  in  Poland,  the  whole  of  West* 
ern  Galicia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  to  the 
Bog,  together  with  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  a 
district  round  it  in  eastern  Galicia.     Russia  ob- 
tained so  much  of  this  latter  province  as  should 
contain  four  hundred  thousand  souls.      With 
respect  to  external  politics,  the  Emperor  Francis 
agreed  to  acknowledge  Joseph  Bonaparte  King 
of  Spain ;  to  accede  to  the  continental  system ; 
and  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.    But  the  most  morjtifying  and  humiliating 
condition  of  this  treaty  was  that  by  wliich  the 
Austrian  Monarch  ^ave  up   the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tvrol  to  Bavana,  with  a  provision  indeed 
that  Bonaparte  should  procure  for  them  a  c(«i- 
plete  and  full  pardon. 

In  every  part  of  Germany  peace  was  now 
established  exeept  in  the  Tyrol :  the  inhabitants 


*  Titrenty-fiflh  French  BoUetin. 
t  Miiller's  Relation  of  the  Operations  of  the  Austrian  and  French  armies  in  1869. 
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IV  of  this  coontry,  though  deserted  and  given  up 
—  hf  that  goYernmeDt  in  whose  favour  they  had 


risen  In  arms,  and  to  whom  they  had  manifested 
an  attachment  unbroken  by  the  most  dreadfiil 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  still  refused  submission 
to  the  conquerors.  Their  resistance  wa^  most 
formidable ;  some  of  the  most  experienced  gene- 
rals of  Bons^arte,  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops, 
were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with 
great  loss,  even  aifter  they  had  penetrated  into 
the  centre  of  the  Tyrol.  At  the  head  of  the 
mountaineers  appeared  a  man  worthy  of  being  a 
leader  among  a  nation  of  heroes.  The  brave 
Hoffer  animated  and  directed  the  actions  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  before  him,  untutored  as  he 
was  in  the  art  of  war,  the  experienced  troops  of 
Europe  fled  in  dismay.  In  vain  did  Bonaparte 
pour  m  fresh  forces,  block  up  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  forbid  all  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
All  his  schemes  were  foiled ;  and  if  for  a  short 
time  the  Tyrolese  fled  before  his  armies,  or  ap- 
peared not  to  oppose  their  progress,  it  was  only 
to  attack  them  to  more  advantage  in  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  or  to  fall  upon  them  when  they 
were  unprepared.  On  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  Bonaparte  was  determined,  and 
at  length  he  efiected  his  purpose,  by  pouring  in 
•ontinued  reinforcements,  and  by  the  capture 
and  infamous  execution  of  the  gallant  Hofier. 

While  Bonaparte  was  at  Vienna,  and  within 
a  few  days  of  the  great  battle  of  Aspem,  when  a 
less  ambitious  mind  would  have  been  solely  fixed 
on  military  preparations,  he  caused  proclama- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  public  squares  and 
market-place  of  that  city,  that  from  the  1st  of 
June  the  Papal  territory  should  be  united  with 
the  French  empire ;  and  that  Rome  should  at  the 
same  time  be  declared  a  free  and  imperial  city. 
This  decree,  which  fixed  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  pope  at  two  millions  of  francs,  was  grouiided 
on  three  propositions ;  first,  that  the  territories 
of  Rome  were  fiefs  bestowed  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  die  predecessor  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  on  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  his  subjects  j  second,  that  eve^ 
since  that  time  the  union  of  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual power  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  source  of 


dissension  ;  and  third,  that  the  teiDporat  pre« 
tensions  of  the  pope  are  irreconcileaUe  with  the 
security  .of  the  French  army,  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  sway  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  dignity  and  inviolabilky  of 
his  empire.  The  pope  solemnly  .prolesied 
against  the  violence  and  injustice  by  whiclr  he 
had  been  stripped  of  his  temporal  sovereignty ;. 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  an  act  of  excommu- 
nication against  the  French  Emperor,  and  all 
his  co>operators  in  this  act  of  unprovoked  sp<dia- 
tion.  But  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  tost 
their  terrors ;  and  an  act,  which  three  centuries 
affo  would  have  roused  to  arms  all  the  states. of 
^rope,  was  now  witnessed  without  one  single 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  sovereigns 
to  pluck  the  prey  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. '^ 
A  rumour  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed, 
which,  though  it  occasionally  died  away,  was 
always  revived  after  a  short  interval,  that  Na- 
poleon meant  to  divorce  Josephine,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  uniting  himself  with  a  younger  and  more 
noble  bride.  On  the  16th  of  December,  ibis 
design  to  dissolve  his  marriage  was  formally 
announced  to  the  conservative  senate ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  the  project  of  a  decree  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  assembly,  and  before  the  sitting 
terminated,  the  law  authorising  the  divorce  was 
enacted.  To  witness  these  proceedings  most  of 
the  relations  of  the  emperor  and  empress  were 
summoned  to  Paris.  The  arch-chancellor  W4i$ 
ordered  to  attend  in  the  grand  cabinet  of  Napo- 
leon, where  the  Empress,  the  Kings  of  Holland, 
Wostplialia,  and  Naples  ;  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  ;  * 
the  Queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain  ; 
Madame,  the  mother  of  Bonaparte;  and  the 
Princess  Pauline,  were  assembled.  The  emperor 
explained  to  the  assembly  his  views,  and  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  :  and  the  em- 
press declared  that  she  willingly  consented  to 
the  divorce,  in  order  to  further  the  policy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  interests  of  France.  A  proces 
verbal  was  then  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by 
the  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses,  pre* 
sent,  as  well  as  by  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  to  which  was  annexed  a  decree,  pronouncing 
the  marriage  contract  between  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  the  Empress  Josephine  to  be  dis^ 


♦  ACT  OF  EXCOM»nJNICATION. 

**  By  the  authority  of  God  Almightj,  and  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  we  declare  you,  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Em- 
peror of  France',)  and  all  your  co-operators  in  the  act  of  Tiolence  which  you  are  executing,  to  have  incurred  the  same  ex- 
communication, which  we,  in  our  apostolic  letters,  contemporaneously  affixing  in  the  usual  places  of  this  city,  declare  to 
have  been  incurred  by  all  tiiote  who,  on  the  riolent  invasion  of  this  city  on  the  2d  of  February,  last  year,  were  guilty  of 
the  acts  of  violence  against  which  we  have  protested,  as  well  really  in  so  many  declarations,  that  by  our  order  have  been 
issued  by  our  successive  secretaries  of  state,  as  also  in  two  consistorial  collocutlons,  of  the  lOth  of  March,  and  the  1 1th  of 
July,  I8e8,  in  common  with  all  their  agents,  abettors,  advisers,  and  whoever  else  may  have  been  aceesinry  to,  or  himself 
been  engaged  in,  the  execution  of  those  attempts. 

*'  Given  at  Rome,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  June  10^  in  the  10th  year  of  our  pontificate. 


(Locui  SigniJ 


"  PIUS  PAPA  vn/> 
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solved.*  This  extraordinary  ^ct,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
which  such  a  ceremony  was  capable^  served  to 
elicit  a  secret  article  in  the  late  treaty  at  Yiennay 
and  paved  the  way  to  th^t  imperial  alliance,  which, 
by  raising  Napoleon  to  a  giddy  eminence,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  final  ruin. 

The  afiairs  of  Sweden  had  now  become  des- 
perate ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  whose  roman- 
tic character  set  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  prudence,  had  embarked  his  coun- 
try in  a  war  to  which  its  resources  were  totally 
inadequate.  At  th^  commencement  of  the  con- 
test with  Russia  the  Swedes  had  displayed  traits 
of  heroism  that  would  have  reflected  honour 
on  the  army  of  Charles  XII*  But  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  subsidy  granted  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
neither  the  population  nor  the  finances  of  Sweden 
were  equal  to  the  exigency  of  their  present  situa- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Finland, 
and  the  increasing  calamities  of  the  war,  aggra* 
Yated  by  the  ravages  of  a  contagious  distemper, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  army  that  it  was  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  king  again  to  measure  his 
strength  against  the  empires  of  Russia  and 
France,  excited  universal  discontent ;  and  a 
confederacy  was  formed  against  Gustavus,  which 
terminated  in  bis  expulsion  from  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  This  bloodless  revolution,  whidh 
took  place  on  the  lath  of  March,  1809,  was 
eflTected  without  commotion,  and  the  diet  being 
assembled  at  Stoekholro,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  uncle  to>  the  king,  was  declared  regent, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  king  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  nephew. 


Charles  XIII.  on  ascending  the  throne  of  BOOK  IV^ 
Sweden,  professed  his  determination  not  to  con-  *;         ~- 
sent  to  any  peace  with  Russia  that  should  be  ^^^^^* 
disgraceful  to  his  country,  or  that  should  oblige  ^[^jag    • 
her  to  take  up  arms  against  her  faithful  ally        ^^^ 
Great  Britain.     The  war  between   Russia  and 
Sweden  was  accordingly  renewed,  but  misfortune 
still  attended  the  SwecUsh  armies,  and  peace  waa 
at  length  purchased  by  the  sacrHice  of  Finland* 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia,  negociations  were  opened  between 
Sweden  and  France,  and  on  the  6th  of  January 
a    treaty    was    concluded,    by  which   Swedish 
Pomerania,  with  the  principality  of  RUgen,  was^ 
restored  to  Sweden  ;  the  former  commercial  re-p 
lations  between  the  two  countries  were  revived  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,    acting  upon  his  '* 

usual  policy,  prevailed  upon  his  new  ally  ta 
adopt  the  continental  system,  and  to  exclude 
British  commerce  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

The  time  had  uow  arrived  when  the  efficacy 
of  this  system  was  to  be  fairly  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experience :  the  ports  of  France,  Italy^ 
Holland,  Kussia,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den, were  all  closed  by  law  against  the  intro^ 
duction  of  English  manufactures  and  merchaa* 
disc;  the  continental  system  had  become  the 
law  of  the  continent ;  but  the  spirit  of  British 
enterprise,  co-operating  with  the  wants,  of  the 
various^  states  of  Europe,  and  assisted  by  the 
CQlhnivance  of  several  of  the  involuntary  auxili- 
aries of  France,  relaxed  the  rigours  of  commer- 
cial interdiction,  and  served  to  prove  the  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  destroy  an  intercourse  grounded 
on  the  necessities  and  benefits  of  surrounding, 
nations^ 


«  EVIPERUL  DIVORCE^.. 
Extract  from  iU  Begitter  of  the  CoruervatiM  Senate  of  SMvrday^  the  mi  of  Deeemker^   1809: 
HisfnoMtJesty  the  Emperor  and  Ring  addressed  tbe  personages  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  in  lliese  terms : — 
*'  The  politics  ef  mj  monsrelLy,  tbe  interesU  and  witsof  m|r  people,,  wbich  have  eoiutaatlj  gmded  all  my  aotioiis,  reqnin,  tibai 
after  me  I  should  leave  to  childxen,  xnheriton  of  my  love  to  my  people,  that  thwne  on  which  providence  hasplacedme  v  but  for  several  years 
past  I  have  lost  the  hope  of  havia^  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved  oonsoit  the  Empress  Josephine.    This  it  is  which  induces 
me  tor  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state,  and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  yearS)  I  may  indulge  tbe  hope  of  living  long  enough  to  educate,  in  my  viesns  and  sentiments,  the  diildbEcn  which'it 
woa^  please  providence  t^giveme^   God  knows  bow  mush  such  aresolution  has  cost  my  heart ;-  but  there  is  aoaacrifioe  tbaitmy  eouiage  wfll 
not  surmount,  when  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be  aecesnry  for  the  welfioe  of  Franoe.    I  shall  add,  thatiear  from  evst  having  had  veason  to  earn* 
plain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  fiiUy  satisfied  with  the  attachment  and  affection  of  my  well.beloved  consort    She  has  adorned  fifteen  years 
of  my  Kfe,  the  remembranoe  of  which  wiU  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart    She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.    I  wish  her  to  preserve  the  rank 
and  title  «f  empm  j  bat  aboveaU,  that  she  should  never  doubt  my  sentxmeats,  and  that*  she  shoukl^  ever  regard  me  as  her  best  sad  dearest 
liieiKL" 

!%€  Emperor  having  ended,  her  majesty  the  Empress  spoke  as  follows : — 
*<  By  the  pemussbn  of  our  dear  and  august  consort^  I  ought  to  dedare,  that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  childien,  wfaidi  miy 
fulfil  die  wants  of  his  policy,  and  the  interests  of  France,  I  am  pleased  to-  give  tlie  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  which  has  ever 
been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all  firom  his  bounty,  it  was  hiB  hand  whidi  crowned  me,  and  from  the  height  of  his  throne  I  have  received  nothing 
btttpHTOofiiof  affection  and  bve  from  the  French  people.  I  think  I  prove  mysdf  grateful  in  consenting  ta  the  diasoltttwn  of  a  marriage  which 
iMsetofore  has  been  sn  obstada  to  the  welfare  of  France,  whidi  deprived  il  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day  govcnied  by  As  dSsoendsnt  of  a 
great  man  evidently  raised  up  by  providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terriUe  revdhition,  tore-establish  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  oidsr. 
But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart ;  the  emperor  will  ever  have  in  me  his  best  friend.  I 
knov^how  much  this  act,  demanded  by  policy,  and  by  so  great  an  interest,  has  chilled  his  heart ;  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  wa 
make-te  the  gpodof  the  ceuntr]^'^ 
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Brfhsh  Histoet:  iSeeiing  of  the  Parliament  of  UOQ^^Monument  ifoted  td  the  Memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore — Thanks  of  Parliament  voted  to  Sir  Arthur  WeUtdey^  and  tlU 
Officers  and  Troops  tatder  his  Command — Augmentation  of  the  Military  Force  of  the 
Coantry-^Discussiom  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra — Charges  exhibited  against  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York — Nature  of  the  Evidence — Decision  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  at  variance  with  the  Public  Voice — Resignation  of  the  Commatider-in-Chief— Expres- 
sions of  Public  Gratitude  to  Colonel  Wardle — Abuse  of  India  Patronage — Charge 
against  Lord  Castltreagh  of  trafficking  in  Seats  in  Parliament — Public  Finances — Extor^ 
tionate  Conduct  if  the  Dutch  Commissioners — Charge  of  corrupt  Practices  preferred  by 
Mr.  Madocks  against  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval — Sir  Francis  Burdett*s 
Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform — Mr.  Wardle* s  Motion  relative  to  the  Public  Expenditure — 
Prorogation  of  Parliament — Destruction  of  the  French  Fleet  in  Basque  Roads — Naval  Ope-- 
rations  in  the  Mediterranean — Colonial  Conquests — Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States-^Disastrous  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt — Dissensions  in  the  Cabinet — Duel 
between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning — Dissolution  if  the  Ministry — Ministerial 
'The  Jubilee. 

oat  a  diyiftioD,  but  not  mthovt  seTeral  stromg 
and  pointed  animadTersiotts  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  bad  been  conducted,  and  on  the 
general  policy  of  his  majesty's  goremment. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament,  was  the  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  the  country  towards  those  distin- 
guished characters  whose  services  had  tended 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  to  support  its  military 
renown  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  the  Earl 
of  Ldverpool,  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  house  of  commons;  moved 
the  tlianl^  of  parliament  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  Sir  John  Moore,  by  whose  g^lantry 
and  good  conduct  the  victory  of  Corunna  was 
achieved.  The  battle  of  Corunna,  it  was  ob- 
served, was  never  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
military  fame.  The  engagement  took  place  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circumstances  ;  and  yet  so 
complete  was  the  victory,  that  the  army,  after 
remaining  immolested  for  the  whole  night  on  the 
field  of  battle,  were  on  the  following  day  able 
to  embark  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force, 
and  without  leaving  a  wounded  soldier,  a  piece 
of  artillery,  or  any  thing  which  the  enemy  could 
boast  of  as  a  trophy.  The  triumph  was  indeed 
damped  by  the  death  of  the  hero  who  achieved 
the  victory.  It  was  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore ;  they  were  firesh 
in  the  memory  of  his  country  ;  during  the  twp 
last  wars  there  was  scarcely  an  important  service 
in  which  he  was  not  engaged ;  he  had  indeed 


THE  parliamentary  session  of  1809  was 
more  distinguished  for  discussions  regarding  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  country  than  for  the 
agitation  of  those  topics  which  concerned  its 
foreign  relations  ;  and  the  charges  against  the 
commander-in-chief,  grounded  on  an  abuse  of 
patronage  in  his  official  situation,  and  against 
his  majesty's  ministers,  arising  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt disposal  of  high  offices  and  seats  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  session,  and  imparted  to  its  pro- 
ceedings an  mittsual  degree  of  interest  and  ani- 
mation. On  the  10th  of  January  parliament 
assembled,  when  his  migesty's  speech  was  de- 
livered by  commission.  This  document,  which 
related  principally  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  strongly  recommended  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  r^;ular  army,  in  order  that  his 
majesty  might  be  the  better  enabled,  without 
impairing  the  means  of  defence  at  home,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  military  power  of  his  dominions 
to  conduct  the  great  contest  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  a  conclusion  compatible  with  the 
honour  of  his  migesty's  crown,  and  with  the 
interests  of  his  allies,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world. 

The  usual  address  to  bis  majesty,  which 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  seconded  by  Lord  Sheffield ;  and 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  Honourable 
Frederick  Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Lushington ;  was  carried  in  both  houses  with- 
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devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  and  his  memory  would  live  for  ever  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.*  That  country  would 
cheerfully  concur  in  handing  down  to  posterity 
an  expression  of  it's  gratitude  for  his  eminent 
and  illustrious  deeds  in  arms,  and  devote  to  the 
memory  of  General  Moore  a  lasting  mark  bf 
nationsd  estimation,  by  erecting  to  him  a  monu- 
ment, as  a  just  trophy  to  his  fame,  and  an  excite- 
ment to  those  he  had  left  behind  him  to  imitate 
his  example. 

In  every  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Moorci  and  in  every  eulogium  upon  his  charac- 
ter, the  opposition  side  of  the  house  fully  con- 
curred.    It  was  a  mark  of  duty  and  of  gratitude 
due  from  the  house  and  from  the  country  to  that 
immortal  commander  to  perpetuate  his  memory.t 
It  was  owing  to  the  talents  of  Sir  John  Moore 
that  any  part  of  his  army  was  brought  away  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  like  that  of  the 
commander,  was  above  all  praise.     The  failure 
and  slaughter  through  which  they  had  passed  to 
the  glorious  exhibition  of  their  valour,  they  owed 
solely  to  the  disastrous  councils  which  employed 
that  valour  upon  a  frantic  and  impracticable 
object.;]:     For  what  purpose  was  so  much  pre- 
cious blood  shed  ?     Did  it  produce  any  advan- 
tage to  the  country  i    Were  the  troops  sent  to 
Spain  to  escape  from  it  ?§    Their  lives  had  been 
squandered   as  little  to   the  advantage  of  the 
country  as  if  they  had  been  shot  on  the  parade 
pf  St,  James's  Park.  ||   The  hand  of  Providence 
was  upon   us.     Within   three  years  we  had  lost 
two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  country  ever 
Baw  ;  within   the  same  time  we  had  lost  a  naval 
hero  of  transcendent  talents  and  courage ;  and 
DOW  we  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  military  chief, 
ivho,  if  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  spare  him 
to  us,  would  have  equally  upheld  the  power  aud 
increased  the  glory  of  the  country. 

The  motion  for  the  thanks  of  parliament  was 
carried  unanimously  in  both  houses,  and  a  monu- 
naent  was  voted  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Moor^. 

These  proceedings  were  succeeded  by  a 
motion  for  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  the 
brilliant  victory  obtained  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 
In  proposing  this  vote  of  thanks,  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  in 
the  military  annals  of  Great  Britain  a  more 
glorious  instance  of  the  superiority  of  her  arms 
than  had  been  displayed  on  that  occasion.  We 
had  had  our  victories  of  Egypt  and  of  Maida  ; 
but  none  of  these  triumphs  ever  exceeded  the 
victory  of  Vimiera,  which  had  afforded  a  further 
striking  and  unquestionable  proof,  that  whenever 
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or   wherever   British   troops  were  brouc'ht  into  BOOK  IV. 
action  with  the  French,  they  were  greatly  their 
superior    in    courage,    hardihood,   and  discip- 
line. 

Lord  Folkstone  was  very  ready  to  admit  all 
the  courage  and  gallantry  which  attached  to 
the  character  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  also 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
but  he  objected  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  bat- 
tle of  Vimiera,  because  he  did  not  think  it  of 
that  brilliant  description  to  demand  such  a  tri- 
bute from  parliament,  and  because  it  fell  short 
of  those  good  consequences  which  ought  to  result 
from  victory,  aqd  eqded  \W  a  manper  disgraceful 
to  the  country. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued ;  after 
which  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  the 
sole  dissentient  voice  of  Lord  Folkstone. 

In  the  speech  by  his  msyesty's  commission- 
ers, at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  par- 
liament,   an    augmentation  of   the    disposable 
force  of  the  country  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  so  early  as  the  2d  of  F^ebruary 
a  bill  was   introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  that  purpose. 
His  lordship,  in  submitting  this  meajsure  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  observed,    that  it 
had  now  been  ascertained,  tliat  in  every  extras 
ordinary  crisis   a  considerable  supplv  of  troops 
could  be  had  for  the  regular  army  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the   zeal   and  spirit    which    were 
always    manifested  on  such  occasions  by  the 
militia,  who  were  ever  willing  to  volunteer  their 
services  when  there  was  a  great  and  pressing 
necessity  for  increasii|g  the  disposable  force; 
and  out  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men  permit- 
ted on  a  late  occasion  to  volunteer  from  the 
militia  into  the  line,  twenty-seven  thousand  did 
actually  enter  within  the  space  of  tvfelve  months. 
The  extent  to  which  he  now  proposed  to  limit 
th^  volunteering  into  the  line  vfould  be,  that  no 
regiment  of  militia  should  be  reduced  to  less 
than  three  fifths  of  its  present  force ;  and  instead 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  to  be  raised  in  Eng- 
land, to  supply  the  deficiency,  he  should  now 
propose  only  twenty-fpur  thousand.     In  order  to 
relieve  the  counties  from  the  great  pressure  of 
the  ballot,  he  should  propose,  that  the  expense 
of  raising  the  men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
militia,  should  be  defraved,  not  by  the  counties, 
but  by  the  public.     The  bounty  to  recruits  he 
should  fix  at  ten  guineas  ;  and  if  the  voluntary 
inlistment  for  the  militia  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  a  ballot,  it  was 
his  intention,  in  that  case,  to  propose,  that  the 
bounty  of  ten  guineas  should  be  given  to  the 
balloted  man  to  assist  lihn  in  procuring  a  snbstU 
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;  UOOK  ly.  tute.  In  the  progress  of  this  measure  through 
parliament,  it  was  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, that  the  regular  army  at  the  preseiit  nlo- 
ment  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand cavalry.  The  infantry  was  disposed  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  nrst  battalions,  averag- 
ing nine  hundred  men  each,  and  fifty-six  second 
battalions,  of  which  the  average  number  was 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  the  object  of  this 
bill  was  to  render  the  second  battalions  complete. 

The  inroad  made  by  the  army  augmentation 
bill  upon  the  constitution  of  the  militia,  and  the 
uncertainty  to  what  service  this  additional  force 
was  to  be  applied,  called  forth  a  very  animated 
ojpposition,  but  the  measure  ultimately  passed 
into  a  law  by  large  majorities. 

The  terms  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
that  treaty,  were,  on  the  2l8t  of  February, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  parliament 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  concluded  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech  by  moving  the  two  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  '<  That  the  coureDtion  concluded  at  Cintra,  on 
the  90th  of  August,  1808,  and  the  maritime  conFention 
concluded  off  the  Tagus  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  the 
same  year,  appear  to  this  bouse  to  hare  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  country. 

2.  *'  That  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  im- 
mediatelv  led  to  the  conclusion  of  those  conventions,  ap- 
pear to  this  house,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hare  arisen  from 
the  misconduct  and  neglect  of  his  majesty's  ministers." 

This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
ministers,  who  contended  that  it  was  a  brilliant 
addition  to  the  military  glory  of  the  country,  to 
have  expelled,  in  the  course  of  a  short  campaign 
of  three  weeks,  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand French  from  Portugal ;  and  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Castlereagfa,  the  previous  question  was 
put,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to  152 
voices. 

The  proposed  vote  of  censure  on  ministers 
for  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign 
in  Portugal,  was  succeeded  by  a  motion  mtro-> 
dttced.  into  the  house  of  commons  three  days 
afterwards,  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes,  consequences, 
and  events  of  the  late  disasters  in  Spain.  This 
inquiry  ministers  judged  it  proper  to  resist,  and 
a  msgority  of  the  house  confirmed  their  decision. 

Amidst  the  momentous  events  which  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  continent,  and  the 
weighty  deliberations  which  occupied  the  coun- 
cils of  the  British  nation,  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
.tuted  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  cast  into  the  shade  every  other  public 
consideration,   and  which  in   its   consequences 


involved  the  character  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  future 
estimation  of  parliament.  On  the  27th  df 
January^  Colonel  Wardle*  fdse  in  bis  place  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  submit  to  that  assembly 
a  motioti  respecting  certain  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  British  army.  In  bringing  for- 
ward this  subject  he  was  impelled  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  sense  of  public  diity,  and  he 
should  make  no  assertions  that  were  not  sup- 
ported by  positive  facts.  The  power  of  dis- 
posing of  commissions  in  the  military  service  of 
the  empire,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  high  birth,  and  extensive  influence ; 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  power  had  been 
exercised  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Tlie  dis- 
posal of  commissions  in  the  army  had  been 
{daced  in  the  hands  of  the  commander-in  -chief 
or  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the 
half-pay  list,  for  the  support  of  veteran  officers, 
and  for  increasing  the  compassionate  fund  for 
the  aid  of  officers'  widows  and  orphans  ;  but  he 
could  bring  positive  proof  that  such  commis- 
sions had  been  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to 
very  different  purposes  ;  and  this  duty,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  rights  of  the  army  and  the  interests  Of 
his  country,  he  should  discharge  without  dis- 
may. For  this  purpose  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  an 
establishment  of  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Gloucester-Place;  this  establishment,  which 
consisted  of  a  splendid  house,  a  variety  of  car- 
riages, and  a  long  retinue  of  servants,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1803,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
was  placed  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Clarke.  Of 
that  lady's  name  he  should  have  occasion  to  make 
frequent  mention,  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  names  and  facts,  to  shew  the  house  that  he 
'had  not  taken  up  this  subject  on  light  grounds^ 

The  first  case  which  he  should  state  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Tonyn:  this  officer,  who  held  his  captaincy  in  the 
48th  regiment  of  foot,  received  his  commission  as  a  cap- 
tain on  the  2d  of  August,  1802,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
mnjority  in  the  31st  re^ment,  in  August,  1804.  He  was 
indebted  for  his  promotion  to  tfie  influence  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
Captain  Tonyn  was  introduced  to  that  lady  by  Captain 
Huxley  Saiidon,  of  the  royal  waggon  train  ;  the  terms  of 
agreement  were,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  ^ould  be  paid  five  hun- 
dred pounds  UDon  his  majority  beinflf  gazetted,  and  this 
sum  was,  in  tne  mean  time,  lodged  in  (he  hands  of  Mr. 
'  Jeremiah  Donovan,  a  surgreon,  of  Charles-Street,  St. 
James's-S^uare.  This  Mr.  Donovan  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  m  the  4th  royal  garrison  battalion,  in  1802,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  llth  battalion,  but  since 
the  day  of  his  appointment  he  had  never  joined  his  reg^* 
ment,  and  seemed  to  hare  leave  of  perpetual  absence. 
Major  Tonyn  was  gazetted,  and  the  money  whidi  bad 
been  lodged  in  Mr.  Donovan's  hands,  was  then  paid  to 
Mrs.  Clarke  by  Captain  Huxley  Saodon.  The  regulated 
difference  between  a  company  and  a  majority  was  ^1100 ; 
but  in  this  instance  Mrs.  Clarke  gained  .i^^dOO,  and  the 
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«^nOO  was  loot  to  the  half-pav  fund.  This  sum  of  £500 
was  paid  by  Mrs.  Clarke  to  M^  Birkett,  a  silversmith,  in 
part  payment  for  a  service  of  plate  for  the  establishment  in 
Gloucester- Place,  the  balance  for  which  plate  was  after- 
wards paid  by  the  Duke  of  York.  **  From  this  case/^ 
aatd  Colonel  Wardle,  ^'  it  is  clearly  deducible,  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  possessed  the  power  of  military  promotion  ;  that 
she  received  pecuniary  consideration  for  such  promotion ; 
and  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  a  partaker  in  the 
beneiit  arising  from  such  pecuniary  consideration. 

'  The  second  case  was  an  ezchang^,  concluded  *ou 
Che  Sdth  of  July,  1806,  thruuffh  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  between  Lieutenant- coTooel  Hrooke,  of  the  56th 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Knight,  of 
the  Ath  dragoon  guards.  It  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
should  receive  £^iO  on  this  exchange  being  gazetted,  and 
ts  the  lady  wanted  some  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
•B  excursion  into  the  country,  she  urged  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  expedite  this  exchange ;  her  request  was  made 
on  Thursday ;  the  exchange  was  gazetted  upon  the  Satur- 
day following,  and  Mrs.  Clarke^  received  in  consequence 
the  £20Q  from  Dr.  Thynne,  a  physician,  who  negociated 
tiie  transaction.  Here  then  was  a  case  which  proved  that 
«xdianges,  as  well  as  promotions,  were  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  that  the  purse  of  the  commaader-in- 
vfaief  was  saved  by  the  supply  which  his  mistress  derived 
from  such  sources. 

The  next  was  the  case  of  Mi^of  Shaw,  appointed  de- 

futy  barrack -master-general  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
t*appeared  (hat  the  commander-in-chief  had  no  favour? 
able  opinion  of  Major  Shaw ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  interposes : 
he  consents  to  pay  her  ^lOCio.  Of  this  money  he  rnime- 
ttiately  paid  .^200 ;  shortlv  after  he  paid  her  «£300  more ; 
when  she,  finding  he  was  backward  in  the  payment,  sent  to 
demand  the  remamder ;  but  seeing  no  ehanee  of  receiving 
it,  she  complains  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  imme- 
diately put  Major  Shaw  upon  the  half-pay  list.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said,  he  had  a  letter  from  Major 
tBbaw  himseff,  slating  the  fart,  and  he  never  knew  but  one 
other  instance  of  an  officer  being  thus  put  on  the  half- pay 
list.  Here  then  was  a  further  proof,  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Clarke's  influence  extended  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
ihat  it  operated  to  nut  any  officer  on  the  half- pay  list, 
and  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  a  direct  party  in  her 
authority. 

The  next  case  to  which  he  should  advert,  of  the  lady's 
influence,  was  that  of  Colonel  French,  of  the  horse  guards. 
This  gentleman  was  appointed  to  a  commission  for  raising 
new  levies  in  1804,  and  the  business  was  set  on  foot  by 
Mrs.  Clarke.  He  was  introduced  to  her  by  Captain  Huxley 
t^don,  and  she  was  to  have  a  certain  sum  out  of  the 
bounty  for  every  recruit  raised,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
patronage  in  tlie  nommation  of  the  officers.  She  was  wait- 
ed on  by  Colonel  French,  of  the  first  troop  of  horse  guards, 
and  as  the  levy  went  on,  she  received  various  sums  of 
money  by  Colonel  French,  Captain  Huxley  Sandon,  Mr. 
Corn,  and  Mr.  Cokayne,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  London. 
To  so  great  a  height  had  ihe  practice  of  selling  commissions 
in  this  disreputaUe  manner  arisen,  that  a  written  scale  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's  prices,  as  contrasted  with  the  regpilated  price 
of  commissions,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Qonovan  to  Captain  l\ick, 
to  whom  he  very  strongly  recommended  this  path  to 
promotion. 

Afn.  C|arJBr*«  iVtce».  lUgmUued  Pricta, 

AMiyority,    .^900^! ^2,600 

A  Company,     700 1,500 

A  Lieutenancy,  400 550 

AnEnsigncy,  SOO- 400    . 

From  this  scale  it  appeared  that  all  this  was  lost  to  the 


half- pay   compassionate    fimd,  to  put  money  into  Mrs.  BOOK  IV. 
Clarke's  pocket.  « 

TTie  next  instance  was  one  in  which  the  commander-   Chap.  X. 
in-chief  himself  was  a  direct  partaker  iirthe  advantages  of  \^f^yi^^^ 
this  traffic,  by  a  loan  to  be  furnished  through   Colonel       XS09 
French,  the  writings  for  which  were  drawn  by  a  Mr.  Grant, 
an  eminent  solicitor  of  Barnard's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  jf'dOOO  ;  but  he  did  not  receive  it,  because  a  sum 
of  ,£^000  was  due  from  government  to  Colonel  French. 
Hence* then  it  was  obvious  that  Mn.  Clarke  exercised  an 
influence  in  raising  the  military  fbrce  of  the  country,  in 
disposing  of  commands  in  that  force,  and   in  converting 
the    purchase  of  commissions  to  her   own  private  ad- 
vanti^e. 

The  honourable  gentleman  next  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Cltptain  May,  of  the  African  corps^  who  had  attained  pro- 
motion in  t^e  army  over  the  heads  of  all  the  subalterns, 
though  he  had  never  joined  his  regiment;  and  was  in  fact 
still  a  clerk  in  ^e  office  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  army 
agent. 

Thei%  was  another  circumstance  in  this  case  which  he 
could  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  it  was  the  existence  of  a  public 
office  in  the  city  of  Loadon,  where  commissions  m  the 
army  were  offered  to  purchasera  at  reduced  prices,  and 
where  the  clerks  openly  and  unequivocally  stated,  in  his 
own  presence,  and  m  his  hearing,  that  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  present  favourite  mistress  of  the  commander-in- 
chiefj  Mrs.  Carey ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  commissions  in 
the  army,  they  were  employed  to  dispose  of  places  in  every 
department  of  church  and  state ;  and  those  agente  did  not 
hesitate  to  state,  in  words  and  writing,  that  they  were 
employed  under  the  auspices  of  two  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal ministen. 

Having  gt>ne  through  the  whole  of  his  state'^- 
ment,  Colonel  Wardle  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  ot  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
military  commissions  ;  which  motion  was  second*- 
ed  by  8ir  Francis  Burdett. 

Few  subjects  have  ever  been  listened  i6 
with  such  deep  attention  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  the  speech  delivered  by  Colonel  Wardle 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  few  subjects  have  -ever 
taken  such  firm  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Confi- 
dently, however,  as  the  charges  were  made,  they 
were  met  with  equal  confidence  by  the  friends  of 
the  royal  duke.  On  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
house,  it  was  said,  that  so  far  from  shrinking  from 
inquiry,  the  commander-in-chief  was  ajixious  for 
a  full  investigation  of  the  business  now  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  The  matter 
had  now  assumed  a  tangible  shape,  and  it  be- 
hoved the  honourable  gentleman  to  establish  the 
very  serious  and  important  charges  which  he  bad 
thought  it  his  duty  to  exhibit.  Every  loyal  subject 
had,  for  some  time  past^  viewed,  with  the  deep- 
est concern,  the  continued  and  rapid  cun*ent  of 
anonymous  scurrility  which  bad  been  poured  forth 
against  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  clear,  that  a  vile  Jacobinical 
conspiracy  existed  against  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick.^    If,  in  bringing  forward  these 


*  Mr.  Y^rVe. 
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HOOK  iV.  charges,  the  honourable  gentlemaD  was  actuated 

solely  by  patriotic  motives,  and  a  regard  to  the 

Chap.^^  public  welfare^  his  conduct  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  admiration ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  when  such  imputations  were  once 
exhibited,  they  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  ignominy  and  infamy  must  attach  some- 
where.* It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  such 
an  universal  concurrence  of  sentiment  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  examining,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  the  charges  which  had  now 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  a  proud  situation 
for  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  illustrious  personage  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  accusation,  to  have  a  person  the  most  ex- 
alted in  rank  of  any  subject  of  the  realm,  one 
excepted,  desiring  the  same  publicity  in  prose- 
cuting the  investigation  against  him,  as  would 
take  place  in  the  lowest  and  meanest  subject.t 
It  was  true  the  proposed  investigation  would 
subject  the  house  to  extreme  inconvenience,  by 

Erotracting  the  business,  both  public  and  private; 
ut  if  ever  there  was  a  case  that  required  that 
all  convenience  should  give  way,  this  was  un- 
questionably that  case.l 

The  members  in  the  ranks  of  opposition 
concurred  fully  in  this  inquiry.  It  was  expe- 
dient that  the  rumours  in  circulation  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Duke  of  York,  should  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  test  of  investigation,  before  so 
grave,  so  honourable,  and  so  competent  a  tri* 
bunal  as  the  house  of  commonst  and  there  re- 
ceive the  judgment  and  decision,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  personage,  who  had  been  so  vehe* 
menlly  assailed  by  them.§  As  to  the  anonymous 
libels  complained  of,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  inquiry ;  the  charges  now  made  were  not 
anonymous,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
brought  them  forwai*d,  and  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  his  character  impervious  to 
future  attacks.  II  Not  only  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  attention  of  all  Europe^  would  be 
fixed  upon  the  pending  investigation,  and  it 
behoved  the  house  to  aot  in  the  mo9t  grave 
and  decisive  manner.^  At  'the  conclusion  of 
this  debate,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said, 
that  publicity  had  been  mentioned  as  desirable  ; 
he  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  it  was 
determined  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted before  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  charges  against  the  commander-in- 
chief,  oivested  of  their  technicality,  resolve  them- 
selves into  this  one  point— that,  availing  himself 


of  his  high  office,  he  had  knowingly  permitted 
the  woman  whom  he*kept  as  his  mistrlBSS,  to 
trafiic  in  commissions  in  the  army,  and  did  him- 
self participate  in  the  emoluments  which  were 
derived  from  this  scandalous;  corrupt,  and  ille* 
gal  traffic.  And  the  evidence  on  which  Colo- 
nel Wardle  supported  this  momentous  charge 
arose  from  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  the 
principal  agent  in  these  transactions,  filled  up 
where  it  was  defective,  and  corroborated  where 
it  was  weak,  by  the  testimony  of  those  to  whom 
she  had  disposed  of  commissions,  or  by  docu« 
ments  brought  forward  in  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry. 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  received  large  sums 
of  money  from  a  great  number  of  persons  for 
the  exertion  of  her  influence,  real  or  supposed, 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  while  she  was  living 
under  his  protection  (such  was  the  phrase)  in 
Gloucester-Place,  was  proved  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  by  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Thynne, 
Mr.  Robert  Kniffht,  Captain  Huxley  Sandon^ 
Mr.  Dowler,  and  others,  who  had  themselves 
purchased  her  services,  and  who,  for  the  most 
part,  appeai'ed  as  unwilling  witnesses  :  but  that 
the  duke  was  cognisant  to  these  corrupt  prac* 
tises,  and  that  the  money  so  raised  was,  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  royal  highness,  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  his 
mistress,  was  not  made  equally  clear.  There 
was,  however,  strong  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country  was,  that 
this  charge  also  was  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  Miss  Taylor, 
her  relation,  Mr.  Dowler,  of  the  commissariat 
department,  and  the  documents  elicited  in  th^ 
progress  of  the  investigation.  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  this  nefarious  traffic  was  thus  given 
by  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  establishment  in  Glou- 
cester-Place, she  said,  consisted  of  two  carriages, 
.  six  or  eight  horses,  and  eight  or  ten  men  ser- 
vants, of  all  of  which  she  had  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. Her  allowance  from  the  Duke  of  York 
was  a  thousand  a  year ;  but  fot  three  months 
before  his  royal  highness  left  her,  he  never  gave 
her  a  guinea,  and  so  far  were  the  sums  which 
she  received  from  him  from  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment,  that  they  would 
scarcely  pay  the  servants  their  wages,  and  buy 
them  liveries.  This  she  often  represented  to  hb 
royal  highness,  and  after  thev  had  been  ac- 
quainted a  few  months,  he  told  her,  that  if  she 
was  clever,  she  would  never  ask  him  for  monev ; 
he  added,  that  she  had  more  interest  than  the 
queen,  and  that  she  might  use  it.  Of  these  hintsi 
she  did  not  fail  to  profit ;  and  the  dlike  was  well 


♦  Mr.  Canning.  f  Lord  Caatlercagh.  t  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

}  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  H  Mr.  Wbitbrea4.  %  Mr,  Wilbeiforce, 
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aware  that  she  used  her  influence  with  him  in 
order  to  procure  money  from  military  officers 
and  others,  and  that  the  money  so  obtained  was 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses*  incident  to  her 
situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  cross^xaminatioas, 
much  important  eridenoe  was  adduced  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  derived 
additional  strength  from  the  means  taken  by  the 
advocates  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  refote 
them ;  iadl^d  his  royal  highness  was  more  in- 
debted for  the  strouff  parts  of  the  case  made  out 
against  him  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies ; 
and  the  numeroas  letters  brought  to  light  by 
their  meant,  of  which  the  prosecutor  at  first  was 
totally  ignorant,  placed  Mr.  Wardle  on  high 
.ground,  and  induced  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
to  change  the  lofty  tone  of  menace  and  defiance 
into  the  humble  note  of  pity  and  commiseration. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence  on  the  22d  of 
February,  the  opinion  of  the  general  officers, 
who  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
was  asked  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
army  in  discipline  and  condition,  and  whether 
the  S3^tem  of  promotion  had  not  been  improved 
under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Generals  Norton  and  Fitzpatrick,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  General 
Grosveaor,  ail  answered  these  questions  affirma- 
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tively,  and  pronounced  High  eulogiums  on  the  BOOK  IV. 
character  aad  conduct  of  his  royal  highness. 

During  this  inquiry,  which  was  continued  ^ 
for  three  wedes  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  business,  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  heroine  of  the 
drama,  was  examined  at  the  bar  again  and  again ; 
and  by  the  readiness  and  Smartness  of  her  an* 
swers  to  the  infinite  number  of  questions  pro- 

Eosed  by  the  learned  and  honourable  gentlemen 
y  whom  she  was  surrounded,  gave  a  degree  of 
relief  to  the  protracted  examinations.  This  new 
and  splendid  theatre  for  the  display  of  her  per-* 
son  and  talents,  seemed  to  afford  her  great  satis- 
faction, and  she  sometimes  carried  her  ease, 
gaiety,  and  wit,  to  the  borders  of  pertness  and 
Indecorum.f 

On  the  83d  of  February  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  house 
of  commons,  through  the  medium  of  the  speaker, 
in  which  his  royal  highnes8>  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  upon  his  honour  as  a  prince,  distinctly 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  claimed  frotti  the 
justice  of  the  house,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
demned without  a  trial.  On  the  8th  of  Mai*ch 
the  subject  was  resumed,  when  Mr.  Wardle 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  stating,  that, 
after  a  diligent  and  laborious  inquiry,  it  had 
been  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  thehouse>  that 
corrupt  practices  had  existed  to  a  very  sreat 
extent  in  the  difierent  departments  of  the  military 


*  The  stelttfliettt  that  the  dnke  had  allowed  only  £\fiO0  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  prodigf&l  and  profligate 
eatablishment  in  Olouoester-P]|MX,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  public,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
driven  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  contradicting  this  assertion,  by  declaring,  in  the  ihce  of  a  butthened  people,  that  the 
sum  krished  by  the  Di^  of  York  upon  tiiis  seat  of  voluptuousness  from  January,  1804,  to  May,  1806,  amounted  to 
«f  16,700  ;  this  assertion,  however,  though  it  exposed  the  extravagance  of  the  duke,  did  not  invalidate  the  evidence  of  his 
discarded  mistress,  for  when  the  purchase  of  the  lease  of  the  premises,  the  expense  of  furniture,  and  the  presents  of  plate 
«nd  jewels,  were  taken  into  the  account,  not  more  iMbn  a  balance  of  .6^1 ,000  a  year  remained  to  meet  the  current  domesCio 
expenditure.  .    . 

f  Bsiog  adced  Ygy  Mr.  Ckoker,  if  ihs  had  not  writlsn  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Prinoeof  Wales?  4ie  anaWeied,  Vee.  Did  ymimgA 
anySnne  to  this  MonymoM  letter,  said  Mr.  Cvoker  ?  Mn.  Clarke  made  no  reply,  but,  looking  wchly  at  the  chairman,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lan^tef.  In  aUtfa  indeed  the  waa  joined  by  the  whole  house.  Being  adced  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  if  she  bad  given  the  same  aooount  to  Mr* 
Warfie  of  the  UigociKtwi  foot  the  excfaaaga  betwen  Colonels  Btook  and  Kni|^t,  that  die  now  gate  to  the  house  of  commons  P  she  replied,  N(h 
Which  then  is  the  tins  aeeonnt  ?  Bo^  In  what  then,  enqniied  Sir  Vicary,  did  they  diiler  ?  They  did  not  diilbr  at  all,  replied  Mn* 
C3arke-*4he  had  not  entered  hUo  the  same  detail  with  Colonel  Wardle.  The  attorney-general,  in  order  to  vreaken  her  eridence,  by  bringing  het 
nwtifCi  and  genenl  character  into  diaoedit,  enquired  if  ^e  had  not  said,  that  if  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  come  into  her  terms  she 
would  eipose  him  f  No  ;  she  had  ssid  duit  if  the  duke  did  not  pay  her  the  annuity  of  £400,  which  he  had  promised,  she  would  pub* 
liih  Ids  knos, sad  psj  heiciadtow  with  thspradlsof  the  puUieadau.  Had  she  not  sworn  that  she  was  toi  a  married  woman,  when  ihe  was 
ewnimid  before  a  <i0UTt4nsrtial  f  No  ||idie  thooght  it  would  be  improper  tooay  duit  she  wasa  mairied  wotoan,  when  it  was  known  that  she  had 
been  Uvfa^fwidi  the  Duke  of  Yoric,  and  die  ssid  she  was  not,  but  did  not  swear  it.  Had  she  not  sworn  that  she  was  a  widow  ?  Thedukehad 
inflated  tiuit  die  should  plead  her  marriage  to  avoid  her  debts  contracted  at  Gloucester-Place,  or  else  she  might  go  to  prison ;  and  when  she  ap* 
piisd  to  him  9»  a  ftw  hundred  pounds,  he  retuned  fbr  answer,  that  if  she  dared  to  speak  against  him,  or  to  write  against  him,  he  would  pot 
^  her  fai  AefiillBry  or  fauhe  Baiffla  Who  bRmgfat  this  meawga  respecting  the  pillory  ?  said  the  attoniey*generaL  A  very  particular  friend  of 
ttw  Dnhsef  Yodf  t,  vepiisd  Mrs.  Ckttke,  one  Ta^r,  a  shoe-maker  in  Bond-Street.  By  whom  was  the  raiuest  sent  for  a  few  hundreds  ?  By 
my  own  pan,  add  Mrs.  Chika.  HowWasthe  letter  sent  ?  By  this  ambassador  of  Morocco.  Whodo  you  call  by  that  name?  The  lady's 
dioo-maker.  Here  the  rhairman  admonidied  the  witness  of  the  impropriety  of  giving  her  evidence  in  tUs  flippant  and  unbecoming  manner, 
and  apprised  her,  diatif  she  peiseveied  in  toA  conduct,  shewould  ezposehend/to  a  heavy  censure. 

Mr.  CNusldan,  in  the  csamination  on  die  iTtfa  of  Fdmiary,  sprang  a  new  mine  of  discoveries,  by  asking  Mrsk  C3aike  if  die  had  ever 
aiiyn^gnriathan  layeaing  pnmotiaBs  unconnected  widi  the  ;t  lilttaiy  department— in  the  ehnrdi  for  instance  ?  Yes,  said  the  wimess,  several ; 
anMBgothen,  Br.  O'Mearav  an  Irish  divine,  applied  to  me  to  be  made  a  bishop;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  at  my  requesti  procured  him  an  oppoTf 
ranhy  of  preadung  before  lojralty  at  Weymouth ;  but  die  duke  tdd  me  that  the  king  did  no^  like  the  great  O  in  the  doctor's  name,  and  the 
■legudstiwi  iailed.  This  stoty  was  at  first  thought  incredible,  but  aletter  from  the  Dokeof  York,  produced  on  the  intestigatkm»  proved  thathis 
M|^  hl^meas  had  actdaBy  concspondsd  widi  hismiitisis  on  diis  snbie^ 
▼OL  II-^NO.  4d.  H   H 
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BOOK  IV.  administration ;  and  praying  thai  his.  msyesty 
would  be  eraciously  pleased  to  reoiOTe  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  command  of  the  army.  To 
that  address  an  amendment  was  proposed,  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  substituting 
two  resolutions,  the  first  stating  that  an  inquiry 
had  been  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  the  second,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  house  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  to  charge  his  royal  highness  with  per- 
sonal corruption  or  criminal  conniyance.  To  this 
amendment  another  amendment  was  afterwards 
moved  by  Mr.  Bankes,  acquitting  the  Duke  of 
Yoxk  of  personal  corru{>tion  or  criminal  conni- 
Yance,  but  expressive  of  an  opinion  that  abuses 
could  scarcely  have  existed  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  proved,  without  exciting 
some  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  suggesting  that,  after  the  exposures 
made  by  the  recent  inquiry,  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  a  regard  to  the  public  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, required  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wardle,  and  the  subse-  ' 
quent  amendments,  gave  rise  to  many  long  and 
animated  discussions,  which  continued  for  seve- 
ral nights;  and  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
it  was  urged,  in  favour  of  the  original  motion, 
that  whatever  might  be  due  to  the  superior  rank 
of  his  royal  highness,  the  members  of  that  house 
should,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  always 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  their  duty  to  protect 
the  public  interests,  ^nd  to  watch  over  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  state.*    It  was  not  meant 
to  be  insinuated  that  the  Dyke  of  York  had  put- 
money  in  his  own  pocket,  he  was  superior  to 
such  low  and  grovelling  motives  ;  what  he  had, 
done  had  been  as  a  faivour  to  his  mistress,  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  clearly  shewn  how  she  had 
effected  it.    In  the  outset  of  the  business,  Jt  had 
been  declared  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  aganst 
the  Duke  of  York,  extending  even  to  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Brunswick,    but  the  witnesses, 
instead  of  appearing  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  with 
Mjts.  Clarke,  seemed  to  be  in  one  against  her.    It 
had  been  said  too  that  infamy  must  attach  some 
^  where';  and  where  had  it  fallen  ?     Not  on  the 
uccuser  most   certainly.      Jacobins    had    been 
talked  of ;  but  where  did  jacobins  dwell  ?  Jaco- 
bins indeed  there  were ;  and  the  genius  of  jaco* 
binism  presided  in  Gloucester-Place — there  he 
held  his  midnight  revels,  and  there  sat  the  Duke 
of  York  himself  as  chairman  of  the  festive  board. 
There  was  the  nest   in  which  jaeobinism  was 
nourished.     Jacobinism   held   its    habitation  as 
much  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  as  in  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant ;  and  if  we  would  exclude 
him   from  thtr  latter,  we  must  be  cautigus  not 
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to  admit  him  into  the  former.  Jacobinism  makes 
the  food  it  feeds  upon  j  it  hangs  upon  a  princess 
follies,  that  it  may  turn  them  into  vices,  and 
even  aims  its  venom  at  senates,  in  tempting  them 
to  neglect  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
The  house  had  been  reduced  to  a -melancholy 
situation  by  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  York; 
they  were  obliged  to  credit  the  evidence  they 
had  heard,  even  against  tlie  honour  of  a  prince.f 
It  was  a  little  extraordinary  to  observe  the  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  exchequer,  the  attorney-general^ 
and  in  fact  the  whole  legal  phalanx  of  the  house^ 
whose  constant  and  practical  habit  was  accusa- 
tion ;  now  ranged,  as  if  urtd  voce^  on  the  side  of 
the  accused.  How  did  the  Duke  of  York  behave 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  she  for  whom  he  had  expressed 
such  fondness  ?  What  a  picture  did  this  woman 
present  even  when  contrasted  with  a  prince  i 
VVhat  a  melancholy  comparison  !  She  demanded 
her  annuity  only  to  pay  the  debts  she  had  con- 
tracted under  his  protection,  and  he  refused  her 
that  paltry  pittance,  because  she  could  not  pro- 
duce his  bond.  So  much  for  the  honour  of 
a  prince. :|:  As  to  the  question  whether  the  house 
ought  to  address  his  majesty  to  remove  the  Dukd 
of  York  from  his  command,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  could  address  for  the  removal  of  a 
public  servant  from  his  situation  if  not  upon  th^ 
evidence  they  had  before  them.  If  once  the 
opinion  should  prevail  that  the  house  of  commons 
had  heard  of  corruption  existing  in  the  state^ 
and  heard  of  it  witn  indifference — ^if  ever  that 
fatal  time  should  arriye,  no  man  could  tell  the 
consequence.^ 

It  was  contended  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was  wholly  un- 
worthy of  credit,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  establish  the  corrupt  participation  or  criminal 
connivance  of  the  duke.     Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  an   illustrious  prince,  of  such  high  rank^ 
would  associate  himself  with  such  miscreants  aa 
the  witnesses  in  this  investigation  ?     If  he  had 
entered  into  so  foul  a  plot,  he  would  have  found 
different  agents  ;  he  would  not  have  surrounded 
himself  with  men  of  honour  and   the  avowed 
enemies  of  army-brokers,    but  he  would  have 
found  some  supple,  bending,  complying  agent, 
for  his  military  secretary.     If  it  could  o^ce  be 
supposed  that  the  duke  was  a  party  in  such  a 
conspiracy,  how  was  it  possible  that  there  should 
have  been  any  distress  for  money,  whea  there 
was  a  mint  for  making  it  constantly  at  work  ^ 
There  were  then  in  the  army  upwards  of  ten, 
thousand,  officers  ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness^ 
for  promotion,   that  there  were  always  persona 
enow  'to  give   ample  premiums  above   the  re- 
gulated price.    Had  not  his  royal  highness  felt 
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6eeure  ia  conscious  innocencey  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  Yentnred  to  discard 
Mrs.  Clarke,  to  withdraw  her  annuity,  to  irritate 
ber  to  the  utmost,  and  to  set  all  her  threats  at 
defiance  ^'^  It  wa&'true  indeed  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
had  obtained  money  by  inducing  a  belief  that 
she  had  great  influence  over  the  duke ;  but  in 
no  one  instance  could  it  ever  be  proved  that  his 
royal  highness  was  acquainted  with  any  of  her 
stratagems,  m\ich  less  had  he  ever  participated 
in  the  fruits  of  her  impositions.f  If  the  Duke 
qf  York  had  not  entertained  a  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  honour  and  character,  he  would  not 
have  parted  from  Mrs.  Clarke,  when  he  found 
ber  character  would  not  stand  the  test  of  inves- 
tigation. It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  was  directed,  was 
not  only  high  in  office  and  in  rank,  but  one 
whose  birth  placed  him  so  near  the  crown,  that 
events  might  one  day  call  him  to  the  throne 
itself;  and  yet,  by  the  proceeding  now  proposed, 
the  house  was  called  upon,  on  the  most  ques- 
tionable evidence,  to  disgrace  itself,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  duke  guilty  of  the  lowest  and 
most  infamous  species  of  corruption.;]: 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Bankes's  motion  it  was 
urged,  that  the  case  of  Dr.  O'Meara,  which 
rested  upon  the  Duke  of  York's  own  letter  as 
much  as  upon  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
shewed  that  the  duke  held  communication  with 
his  mistress  on  public  concerns.  It  was  aston- 
ishing that  the  constant  applications  of  this  wo« 
man  did  not  create  some  doubts  and  suspicion 
in  the  royal  mind  of  the  duke.  The  house  wasl. 
not  only  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse  but  of 
the^blic  morals,  it  was  impossible,  after  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given,  to  entertain  any 
^donbt  that  a  public  scandal  had  been  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
highness ;  and  it  was  necessary,  as  a  reparation 
to  public  morals  and  decency,  to  remove  hini 
from  the  command  of  the  army.§  The  dukl» 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  mistresses  of 
princes  are  in  every  instance  the  source  and 
means  of  corruption.  It  was  customary  in  that 
house  to  call  things  by  very  soft  and  gentle 
names.  That  which  used  to  be  called  adultery  is 
now  living  under  protection ;  and  by  applying 
these  delicate  expressions  to  acts  of  immoredity^ 
a  blow  was  levelled  at  the  morals  of  the  country. 
Suppose  the  case  to  be  according  to  the  mildest 
interpretation  of  his  friends,  tliat  the  duke  had 
710  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  transactions, 
but  that  he  was  completely  deceived  and  blinded 
by  the  woman  whom  he  passionately  loved,  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  calling  for  his 
removal  from  the  command  of  the  army ;  the 
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more  innocent  and  unsuspecting  he  was  described  BDOK  lY. 
to  he,  the  more  danger  there  was  that  the  enemy  .—— « 
might  find  out  his  foible,  and  use  it  to  the  dis-  Cbap.  X. 
advantage,  and  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  country.  || 
The  first  division  on  the  questioti  whether 
the  house  should  proceed  by  address  or  reso-* 
lution,  decided  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bankes's  amend- 
ment, and  there  appeared  for  proceeding  by 
address,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  for  pro- 
ceeding by  resolution,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  ;  leaving  a  majority  against  Mr.  Bankes's 
address  of  ninety-five.  A  second  division  then 
took  place  on  Mr.  Wardle's  motion,  which  was 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  opposed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
voices.  On  the  17th  of  March  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  brought  forward  his  resolution, 
modified  by  more  mature  consideration,  and  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms :— 

That  this  bouse  having  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a«  cona- 
mander-in-chief,  and  having  carefully  considered  the  evi- 
*dence  which  came  before  the  said  committee,  and  finding 
that  personal  corruption,  and  connivance  at  corroptioni, 
have  been  imputed  to  his  said  royal  highness,  find  it 
expedient  to  pronounce  a  distinct  opinion^  upon  the  said, 
imputation,  and  are  accordingly  or  opinion  that  it  s 
wholly  wiUiout  foundation. 

This  motion  being  put,  was  cai-ried  in  the 
afiirmative;  there  appearing  for  the  motion, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  against  it,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  mcyority  eighty-two. 

Previous  to  the  divisions  it  was  pretty  ge- 
nerally understood  that  the  Duke  of  York  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  resign  his  ofiice 
of   commander-in-chief;    and  on  the  20th    of 
March  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  in 
his  place  to  announce,  that  his  royal  highness,  , 
having  obtained  a  complete  acquittal  of  those 
criminal  charges  which  had  been  moved  agaibst- 
him,  was  desirous  of  giving  way  to  that  public 
sentiment  which  those    charges,    however    ill- 
founded,  had  unfortunately  drawn  on  him ;  that» 
under  these    circumstances,    he  had    tendered 
to  his  majesty  his   resignation  of  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  and  that  the  king  had  been    . 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  same. 

The  issue  of  this  great  and  important  trial 
did  honour  to  the  English  nation.  It  showed  thd 
people,  notwithstancUng  the  deficiency  in  the 
just  me^LSure  of  their  representation  in  ^arlia-t 
ment,  that  their  voice  could  be  heard  in  any 
great  political  emergency,  and  that  even  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  father^ 
and  himself  so  near  the  throne,  could  not  resist 
the  public  will.  The  fate  of  the  Duke  of  York 
sufficiently  proved  that  responsibility  is  more 
than  a  name*;  but  candour  demands  the  admis* 
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POQK^^*  iiMi,  (faftt  the  Mune  ^f  justiee  was  ia  this  ease 

r; ~  mvorted ;  md  Umi  it  was  the  aation,  and  net 

caip.  x.  ^1^  representatims  of  the  nation,  that  eompelled 
his  r<^al  highness  to  resign.  Although  it  mia:ht 
have  heen  wished  that  the  house  of  ooramoos  had 
aeted  moK  eouipl^ely  as  the  organ  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  Tet  it  is  oonsolatory  to  remaric,  that  while, 
en  the  one  hand,  <he  nation  was  not  disposed  to 
tang9  its  pmileges  of  assernhMng  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deekring  its  sentiments  on  public  afiairs ; 
the  ministers  of  the  erown,  on  the  other,  felt  the 
^denee  and  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  publio 
▼oiee.  .  When  their  extreme  unwillingness  to 
give  up  his  royal  highness  is  consid<md,  and 
when  the  denunciation  of  infaimy  and  the  acou* 
sation  of  jacobinism  which  they  suspended  oyer 
the  head  of  the  accuser  are  recollected,  some 
stirrings  of  indignation  will  arise;  but  wh«i  we 
reflect  on  what  the  British  nation  felt  and  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  effect  which 
the  expression  of  these  sentiments  produced,  we 
look  round  in  vain  for  any  other  people  who 
would  have  been  equally  bold,  persevering, 
temperate  and  successful.  The  intrepid  and 
mamv  conduct  of  Colonel  Wardle,  and  of  those 
who  had  been  his  principal  supporters,  was  pub- 
licly acknowledged  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
gratitude,  esteem,  and  admiration,  by  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster ;  and  the  impres- 
sive voice  of  the  people,  raised  in  almost  every 
county,  city,  and  town,  in  the  kingdom,  served 
to  show,  that  a  sense  of  public  wrong,  where 
injury  has  been  sustained,  and  of  pnbUc  s^ati- 
tnde,  where  benefits  have  been  conferred,  are 
ever  to  be  found  amongst  a  free  and  generous 
people. 

On  tiie  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  was  conferred 
on  General  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  the  nation 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  one  of  the  first 
consequences  of  the  investigation  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  declaring  the  brokerage  of  offices) 
either  in  the  army,  the  church,  or  the  state,  to  be 
a  crime  highly  penal. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  ascertain- 
.ed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  was  a  regular, 
systematic,  and  ledmost  avowed  traffic  in  East 
India  appointments,  as  well  as  in  subordinate 
places  under  government.  These  discoveries 
kd  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of 
East  India  patronage ;  and  from  the  report  of 
that  body  it  appeared,  that  a  vast  number  of 
eadetships  and  writerships  had  been  dbposed  of 
in  an  illegal  manner.  To  remedy  so  great  an 
evil,  Mr.  Thelluson,  one  of  the  directors,  deeply 
implicated  in  these  transactions,  was,  at  the 
iisual  annual  election,  rejected  by  a  great  ma« 


jority ;  and  the  court,  after  long  and  animated 
debautes,  determined,  that  all  those  youn^  men 
named  by  the  committee  of  the  house  oi  com* 
Bons  as  having  obtained  their  appointments  by 
<N>rrupt  practices,  should  be  deprived  of  their 
employments  and  recalled  from  India. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  by  the 
eommittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuse 
of  India  patronage,  developed  transactions  inti- 
mately connected  with  tiie  character  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  proceedings  of  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  members ;  and  on  the 
95th  of  April,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  rose  to 
submit  a  motion  to  the  house,  grounded  on  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  that  committee,  had  stated,  that  he, 
in  the  year  1805,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend  Lord  Clancarty  a  writership,  of  which' he 
had  tiie  gift,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  seat  in  parliament.  This  negociation,  it 
appeared,  was  carried  on  between  Lord  Cas- 
tiereaeh  and  a  Mr.  Reding,  an  advertising 
place-broker,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
his  lordship.  The  treaty  was  opened  by  letter ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  on  the  table 
of  the  house,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  told  Mr. 
Reding  that  he  did  not  want  a  seat  for 
himself  but  for  one  of  his  friends.  Difierent 
meetings  took  place  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Redmg,  but  the  nomination  to  the 
writership  did  not  finally  take  place,  and  the 
negociation  was  broken  off;  but  this  plea,  said 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  cannot  avail  his  lord-* 
ship,  for  his  intention  was  obvious,  and  of  that 
intention  the  house  was  to  judge. 

Lord  Castiereagh  expressed  his  sorrow,  that 
any  act  of  his,  or  rather  any  intention,  could  be 
deemed  such  as  to  call  for  parliamentary  inquiry ; 
tile  case  before  them  had  no  reference  to  pecu- 
niary transactions ;  and  he  could  only  regret 
that  any  motives  of  private  friendship  or  of  pub- 
lic seal  should  have  induced  him  to  do  any  thing 
requiring  the  cognizance  of  that  house.  If  he 
had  erred  it  was  unintentionally,  and  he  would 
submit  vrith  patience  to  any  censure  which  he 
might  be  thought  to  have  incurred :  having  made 
this  declaration,  his  lordship  bowed  to  the  chair 
and  retired. 

After  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  evidence  wa*e  read,  and  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  moved, 

"  That  it  appears  to  tbia  house,  from  the  evidence 
npon  the  table,  tiiat  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  in  the 
year  1805,  he  havings  just  quitted  the  oflSice  of  president  of 
the  board  of  controul,  and  beings  then  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  one  of  his  m^esty's  secretaries  of  state ;  did  deliver 
up  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Clancarty,  a  writership  of  which 
he  had  the  gift,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  it  for  a 
seat  in  parliament.  That  merely  from  the  disagi*eements 
of  some  subordinate  agents  employed,  this  design  was  not 
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carried  into  effect.  That  such  conduct  was  a  dereliction  of 
his  duty,  as  president  of  the  hoard  of  controu],  a  g^oss 
Tiolatioii  of  his  engagements  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  and 
an  attack  on  the  purity  and  constitution  of  the  liouse." 

A  •  long  debate  ensued,  in  ^iiich  there  was 
an  unusoal  degHwuof  mildness  and  forbearance, 
and  in  which  it  was  contended,  by  the  friends  of 
his  lordship,  that  the  intention  ought  not  to  be 
punished  with  the  same  severity  as  the  actual 
conunissifin  of  an  offence.  There  was  no  malus 
animus ;  no  corrupt  design  appeared  in  the 
whole  transaction  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
noble  lord  had  not  acted  in  his  official  capacity, 
but  merely  as  an  individual  wishing  to  oblige  his 
friend.  Officially  he  bad  committed  no  offence, 
and  the  degree  of  punishmeiii  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  guilt.*  On  these . 
grounds  it  was  moved  that  the  house  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  the  other  band  contended,  that  the 
intention  manifested  and  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  cri- 
minality ;  and  that  if  the  negociation  failed,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  lord.t  This  was  an  abuse  of  the  patron- 
age of  a  minister  with  a  view  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  independence  of  parliament ;  and  if  the 
house  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty  in  this  case,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  they  would  sanction  the  opinion,  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  punish  the  petty  offender 
in  retail,  but  that  they  passed  over  the  wholesale 
trade  in  corruption  without  animadversion.  The 
offence  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind.  What  was 
the  crime  of  Hamlin  compared  with  this  ?  and 
yet  the  poor  Plymouth  tin-man  was  sent  to  gaol 
for  oflering  Lord  Sidmouth  a  bribe,  while  it  was 
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recommended  to  pass   over  the  conduct  of  the  BOOK  IV. 

noble  lord  in  silence.     This  would  not  be  deal '■ 

ing  out  equal  justice ;  it  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  house,  it  would 
make  the  whole  nation  parliamentary  reformers. ;( 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  house  divided, 
when  the  motion  of  Lord  A.  Hamilton  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices.  A 
motion  was  afterwards  proposed,  and  carried,  to 
the  effect,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  maintain  and  guard  the  purity  and 
independence  of  parliament ;  but  that  the  inten- 
tion charged  not  having  been  carried  into  effect, 
no  criminatory  proceeding  appeared  to  the  house 
to  be  nec'essary. 

The  finances  of  this  year,  like  those  of  the 
last,  exhibited  no  feature  of  novelty  ;§  and  the 
navy  and  army  estimates  were  nearly  the  same  as 
in  1808.  The  fourth  report  of  the  committee  of 
public  expenditure  was,  however,  received  with 
considerable  surprise  ;  and  the  disclosures  it  ex- 
hibited regarding  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  manage,  sell,  and  dispose  of 
the  Dutch  ships  detained  or  brouo^ht  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
the  public  indignation.  This  document,  which 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of .  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Ord,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  stated,  that  the  commissioners  were  five  in 
number,  namely,  James  Crawford,  John  Breek- 
wood,  Alien  Chatfield,  Alexander  Baxter,  and 
John  Bowles  ;  that  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioners took  place  in  the  year  1795,  and  that 
their  transactions  were  nearly  brought  to  a  close 
in  1799.  As  no  fixed  remuneration  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  they  resolved  to  remunerate 


Lord  Binning,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  BIr.  Canning.        f  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne. 

§  FINANCE. 


Mr.TVhitbread. 


PUBLIC    INCOME    of  Great    Britain    for  the    Year 
ending  the  6tb  of  January,  1809. 


JBrwKhetj^.Mtvcnye.      Grots  Jieceiptt,     |    Faid  into  the  Bxcheq, 


Customs 9,«14,151  0 

Rxduw  19,824^15  9 

StunjM ^    4,821,865  2 

Land&AjsesedTaxa   7,606,192  18 

Poft  Office  1,498,251  9 

>1iscd.PaiDftneDtrax.      168,258  11 

Hered.  Revenue  65,119  16 

Kxtraord.  Resoorcei: 

s.  S  {(mtams  2,784,544  4 

{?  2  <  Excise 6.876,798  17 

^H  (Properly   Tax  11,413,562  4 

MiseeL  Income     ....    2,781,698  15 

I^AAOs,  including) 

£1,200,000  for  the  V  10,102,620  15 
Benrice  of  Ireland...  J 


4 
51 

1 

74 

0 

H 


£.  s. 

7,726,116  19  9i 

18,182,174  12  if 

4,695,871  9  lol 

7,789,816  19  41 

1,268,556  2  l{ 

164,225  15  5i 

109,541  16  81 

2,568,850  17  8| 

6,827,510  11  10| 

11,155,152  2  l| 

2,758,967  17  2J 

10,102,620  15  6 


Grand  Total—  £77,157,258    17      7" 
WhiicfiaBt  Treasury  Chamber$t  7 

24tA  ^JlfarcA,  1809.  j       W. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  46. 


£75,129,185    17      44 


(S^ed) 
HUSKIS50N. 


PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE  of  Great  BriUin  for  the 
Year  ending  the  dth  of  January,  1809. 


Head4  of  Expenditure, 


Symt. 


Interest 

Chane  of  Maaagement    

Reduction  or  National  Debt  

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Civil  List  

Civil  Government  of  Scotland ^ 

Payments  in  anticipation,  &c    «.. 

Navy  

Ordnance  

Army  

Extraordinary  Services 

Loans   to    Sweden  and  Sicily,   including  \ 
£2,589.166  15^  4d.  to  Ireland.          j 
MiBoeUaneous  Services  


Jt'. 

«. 

d. 

20,771,871 

15 

H 

210,549 

2 

10,188,606 

16 

1,610,562 

16 

10 

1,658,677 

5 

85,470 

4 

787,262 

5 

17,467,892 

8 

5,108,900 

5 

11,555,299 

12 

10 

5,847.762 

2 

11 

5,989,166    15      4 
2,920,491       8      31 


Deductions  for  Sums  forming  no  part  of  the  1   81,980,'#12      8 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain.     •.   •  J     2.589,166    15 
Grand  TotaL--  £79,591  ^545 


JVhiUhaU,  Treasury  Chambcrs,\ 
2M  qf  Marcht  1909.         j 

I   I       ' 


4^ 


15      2| 


(Signed) 
W.  HUSKISSON. 
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BDOKIY.  ilMu^»elr^f  Md  ohflfged  tk  commission  of  fite 
per  cent  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  their  sales, 
^hich  eomttiissioil  atnounted  in  all  to  «£  132,000, 
being  aft  the  rate  of  ^20,000  for  each  commis- 
sioner. Not  satisfied  with  this  enormous  allow- 
ance, the  money  intrusted  to  their  hands  was 
employed  in  discounting  private  bills  for  their 
own  emolament^  and  when  an  application  was 
made  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1706,  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  into  the  exchequer,  in  aid  of  the  public 
Exigencies,  they  refused  to  aflford  any  relief  to  the 
state,  although  it  was  now^bvious  that  they  had 
at  that  time  in  their  hands  a  balance  amounting 
to  j£'lOO,000.  This  conduct,  Mr.  Ord  said,  was 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  one  of  the  commis-^ 
sioners — ^Mr.  John  Bowles,  was  a  monopolist  of 
loyalty,  the  eulogist  of  existing  power,  and  the 
denouncer  of  all  who  might  condemn  abuses,  or 
call  for  reform^  as  vile  and  unprincipled  jacobins. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  the  house  resolved 
that  the  commissioners,  taking  advantage  of  the 
emission  of  government  to  inquire  into  their 
proceedings,  had,  without  authority,  appro^ 
priated  to  their  own  use  large  sums  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  had  thereby  been  guilty  of  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  public  duty. 

The  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
commissioners  was  followed  by  a  charge,  ex* 
hibited  by  Mr.  Madocks,  of  corrupt  practices 
agaiust  two  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  The 
honourable  ^  gentleman,  without  giving  the 
ttuthority  on  which  his  information  rested, 
stated,  that  at  the  last  election  a  sum  was 
paid,  through  the  negociation  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  as  the  agent 
of  the  treasury,  by  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  payment,  a  seat  in  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Cashel  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Dick ;  and  that  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
was  privy  to  the  transaction.  Mr.  Madocks 
stated,  that  Mr.  Dick  having  accordingly  takeu 
his  seat  in  that  house,  did,  pending  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  administration  of  the  army 
under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
wait  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  nature  of  the  vote  he  intended  to 
give  upon  that  subject ;  on  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, after  eonsuUing  with  Mr.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, suggested  to  Mr.  Dick  the  propriety  of 
resigning  his  seat  rather  than  give  the  vote  he 
proposed.  These  facts,  the  honourable  mover 
said,  he  was  prepared  to  prove,  and  moved  that 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  examine  into  the  matter  of  the  said  charge. 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
tested against  the  dangerous  precedent  of  enter- 
ing into  discussions  and  charges  made  without 
any  specific  proof;  and  the  house^  conceiving  that 
no  sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  entering 
on  the  inquiry,  negatived  the  motion  by  a  ma- 


jority of  three  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-five 
voices. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  expo- 
sure of  public  abuses  made  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  house  of  commons  bv  Mr.  Cnrwen^ 
for  better  securing  the  purity  and  independence 
of  parliaitient,  by  preventing  the  procuring  or 
obtaining  seats  oy  corrupt  practices,  and  like^ 
wise  for  the  more  efiectual  prevention  of  bribery. 
The  unanimous  leave  of  the  house  was  givei^  to 
introduce  this  bill,  which  ultimately  passed  into 
a  law.  But  so  completely  were  the«alutary  pro- 
visions of  the  original  measure  frittered  away 
in  its  procress  through  parliament,  that  many  of 
the  friends  to  reform  refused  to  vote  for  tts  enact- 
ment, und^r  the  apprehension,  that  H  Arould 
stand  in  the  way  of  more  efficient  feegulations, 
and  tend  to  give  to  the  treasury  a  monopoly  of 
parliamentary  patronage.  Pendingihe  debates 
on  this  bill  in  the  committee,  the  ^eaker  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  question  under 
consideration  was  no  less  than  tlus — ^^  Whether 
seats  in  this  house  shall  be  heneeforth  publicly 
saleable }  A  proposition,  at  the'sound  of  which 
our  ancestors  would  liave  startled  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but  a  practice,"  said  he,  ^'  which,  in  these 
days,  and  within  these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion  of 
every  former  maxim  and  feeling  of  parliament, 
has  been  avowed  and  justified." 

The  parliament  was  now  on  the  eve  of  ter^ 
minating  its  labours  for  the  present  year,  when 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons  a  plan  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  grounded  on  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  resembling  in  the 
leading  features  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  thirty  years  bei'ore.  The  disease 
under  which  tha  country  laboured,  had,  he  eon- 
tended,  been  caused  by  the  disunion  of  property 
and  political  rights,  and  the  remedy  he  should 
propose  would  consist  in  re>  uniting  them* 
For  this  purpose  he  should  propose : — 

"  That  frtf^holders  &nd  others,  sut:gect  to  direct  taxa- 
tion in  support  of  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  state,  be 
required  to  elect  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

"  That  each  county  be  subdivided  according  to  its 
taxed  male  population,  and  each  subdiTision  required  to 
elect  one  representative. 

**  That  the  votes  be  taken  in  each  parish  by  the  parich 
officers  ;  and  that  all  the  elections  shall  be  finished  in  onfB 
and  the  same  day. 

**  That  the  parish  officers  make  the  return  to  the 
sheriffs'  court,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  at  stated  periods. 

*'  And  that  parliament  be  brought  back  to  a  constitu- 
tional duration." 

It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  honourable  baronet 
to  call  for  an  immediate  decision  upon  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  but  merely  to  moTC,  "  That 
this  house  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  par* 
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liamenty  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
a  reform  in  the  representation."  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  several  other  members^ 
contended,  that  the  plan  now  proposed  %TonId 
never  produce  the  effects  anticipated  from  it, 
unless  the  mover  of  the  measure  couM  altei*)  not 
only  onr  political  constitution,  but  tho  frame  of 
the  human  mind;  unless  he  could. at  once  get 
fid  of  hiiman  prejudices  and  human  passions. 
On  a  division  of  the  hou¥»e  there  appeared 
for«  the  motion  fifteen,  against  it  seventy-four 
voices. 

While  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Wardle  observed, 
that  an  efficient  reform  in  the  commons  house  of 
parliament  would  ensure  to  the  people  in  their 
representatives  active  supporters  of  their  riijhts 
and  faitbfil  guardians  of  their  purse ;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  such  an  event,  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax  might  be  saved  to  the 
public.  This  declaration  he  was  loudly  called 
upon  to  explain  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  the 
honourable  gentleman  recapitulated  tiie  savings 
he  had  calculated  upon,  and  stated  them  to  be  in 
the  army  <£6,18^,000  :  in  the  navy  <£5,832,(»)0 ; 
in  the  management  of  the  revenue  <£1, 110,000  ; 
commissions  of  accounts  and  inquiry  ^75,000  ; 
pensions  ^300,000;  colonies  c£dO*>,000;  bounties 
^150,000 ;  allowance  in  management  of  debt 
«£210,000;  military  expenditure  of  Ireland 
•£2,000,000  ;  making  an  aggregate  saving  of 
^16,849,000  per  annum.  In  order  to  show  how 
these  savings  might  be  effected,  Mr.  Wtirdle 
moved  for  a  large  mass  of  accounts  in  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  the  state  to  which  he  had 
referred,  all  which  documents  were  ordered  to 
be  liud  on  the  table. 

Two  days  after  the  introduction  of  this 
motion,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  never, 
perhaps,  in  th^  annals  of  the  British  legislature, 
had  the  attention  of  the  nation  been  fixed  with 
more  deep  and  anxious  interest  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  assembly. 

The  transactions  of  the  British  navy  never 
failed  to  present  a  highly  interesting  and  animat- 
ing object ;  ^and  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  successful  attack  on  the  French  fleet  in 
Basque  Roads,  will  serve  to  grace  the  naval 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  The  enemy's  fleet, 
consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates, had  recently  sailed  from  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  and  effected  their  etrtape  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Charante,  where  they  wei^  joined  by  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and  where  they 
anchored  under  the  battenes,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  mutual  support  and  protection  to 
each  other.  In  this  situation  it  was  determined 
to  attack  them ;  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Im- 
perieuse,  was  dispatched  from  England  on  this 
arduous    and  hazardous  service.    On  the  lOtb 
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of  April  a  number  of  fire  vessels,  and  transports  BOOKIY. 
filled  with  Congreve's  rockets,  joined  Lord 
Gambier'is  fleet ;  and  ike  preparations  for  tte 
attack  were  immediately  begun.  The  fitting  up 
and  management  of  the  explosion  ship  were 
entirely  intrusted  to  Lord  Cochrane,  and  the 
gallant  captain  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  render  the  preparations  complete ;  for 
this  purpose  he  caused  puncheons,  placed  with  the 
ends  upwards,  to  be  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
fifteen  nundred  barrels  of  this  death-dispensing 
combustible  were  used  to  charge  the  hogsheads. 
On  the  top  of  the  puncheons,  nearly  four  hun-^ 
dred  shells  with  fusee^  were  placed,  audita  the 
intermediate  space  about  three  thousand  hand 
grenades.  In  order  that  the  explosion  might  be 
as  violent  and  destructive  as  possible,  the  pua« 
cheons  were  fastened  together  by  cables,  and 
kept  steady  and  immoveable  by  wedges,  and  sand 
rammed  down  between  them.  In  this  floating 
volcano,  at  which  the  imaginatioB  instinctively 
shrinks  with  dismay.  Lord  Codirane,  with  one 
lieutenant  and  four  seamen,  committed  himself. 
On  the  11th,  the  fire-ships,  led  on  by  Captain 
Woodridge,  and  the  explosion  ship,  bearing  its 
dmall  adventurous  crew,  proceeded  to  the  attack, 
favoured  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  and  the 
flood  tide.  On  approaching  the  enemy^s  vessels, 
they  perceived  a  boom  stretched  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  roads  in  front  of  thdr  line.  This 
impediment,  however,  was  soon  broken  down, 
and  the  English  advanced,  undismayed  by  the 
heavy  fire  from  the  forts  in  the  Isle  of  Aix. 
Lord  Cochrane,  having  approached  with  his 
ship  us  near  to  the  enemy  as  possible,  set  fite  to 
the  fusee,  and  betook  himself  with  his  com- 
panions  to  the  boat.  Nine  minutes  after  they 
had  quitted  the  ship,  and  six  minutes  before  the 
time  calculated,  she  blew  up  vrith  a  tremendous 
explosion,  and  scattfTed  death  and  destruction 
in  every  direction.  His  lordship  had  no  sooner 
reached  his  own  ship,  than  he  proceeded  to 
nttack  the  French  vessels,  and  sustained  their 
fire  for  some  time  before  any  other  man  of  war 
entered  the  harbour.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  Lord  Gambier,  in  consequence  of  a 
signal  from  Lord  Cochrane,  announcing  that 
seven  of  the  enemy's  sMps  were  on  shore,  and 
might  be  destroyeo,  made  the  signal  to  unmoor 
and  weigh,  but  the  wind  and  tide  being  against 
him,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  again, 
before  he  reached  the  roads.  The  enemy,  avail- 
ing themselres  of  this  circumstance,  succeeded: 
in  getting  six  of  their  ships  up  the  river  Cha- 
rante. Four  of  the  remaining  ships  were  attacked 
by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Impericuse,  followed 
by  the  Revenge,  the  Indefatigable,  and  the 
Valiant,  of  seventy-four  guns  each  :  while  the 
other  ships  advanced,  his  lordship  laid  his  vcs^ 
sel  alongside  of  the  Calcutta,  and  compelled  her, 
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JiOOK  IV.  to  surrender^  although  she  bad  one-third  more 
guns  than  the  Imperieuse.  Hi$i  lordship,  sup- 
ported by  the  other  English  men  of  war,  next 
attacked  the  Ville  de  Varsovie,  and  the  Aquilon, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  them,  in  the  face  of  tlie 
tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Aix.  These 
ships  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  oflT,  aqd 
they  were  destroyed,  along  with  the  Tounerre, 
another  of  the  French  squadron.  By  this  bril- 
liant and  gallant  achievement,  one  ship  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  five  of  seyenty-four 
guns,  and  two  frigates^  were  driven  on  shore, 
and  either  totally  destroyed  or  rendered  useless ; 
one  of  eighty  guns,  two  of  seventy -four,  and 
one  of  fifty  guns,  with  three  frigates,  were  burnt^ 
and  the  French  had  the  mortification  to  perceive 
that  their  ships  could  not  be  secured  from  British 
intrepidity  and  skill,  even  by  the  batteries  of 
their  own  forts,  and  the  intricate  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  their  own  bays.^ 

In  addition  to  the  services  performed  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  by  some  other  naval  ofiicers 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Mediterranean,  distinguished  itself 
in  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  three  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  twenty  large  transports,  wei*e  dis- 
patched from  Toulon,  under  the  French  Ad- 
miral Bauden^  to  the  relief  of  Barcelona.  As 
soon  as  this  fleet  was  discovered.  Lord  Colling- 
wood  gave  orders  to  Admiral  Martin  to  chase 
them.  The  sight  of  the  English  fleet  was  the 
signal  for  the  flight  of  the  French  ;  and  in  order 
to  escape  their  pursuers,  the  line  of  battle  ships, 
and  one  of  the  frigates,  ran  ashore  between  Cette 
and  Frontignan,  where  they  were  set  on  fire  by 
their  crews,  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  trans- 
ports separated  from  the  men  of  war,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  bay  of  Rosas ;  where,  under  the 
shelter  of  an  armed  store-ship,  two  bombards, 
and  a  xebeck,  they  seemed  to  regard  tliemselves 
secure  ;  but  in  this  situation  they  were  attacked 
by  Captain  Hollowell,  who  headed  the  boats  of 
the  English  squadron,  and  notwithstanding  a 
gallant  resistance,  every  ship  and  vessel  of  the 
enemy  was  either  burnt  or  brought  off^,  in  the 
sight  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who  witnessed 
the  humiliation  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  re- 
sistless bravery  of  British  seamen. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  Island  of  Martinique, 


and  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  were  this  year 
added  to  our  numerous  possessions  f  and  the 
colony  of  Cayenne,  under  the  government  of 
Victor  Hughes,  fellan  easy  conquest  to  a  com- 
bined attack  made  by  English  and  Portuguese 
troops.  In  the  east,  the  Island  of  Bourbon  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  neai'ly  about  the  same  time,  the  small 
Grecian  Islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
and  Cerigo,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Bri- 
tish sceptre. 

The  unhappy  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  this  year  assumed  a  more 
confirmed  character,  and  while  both  countries 
professed  an  anxious  desire  for  the  revival  of 
those  amicable  relations  which  had  been  so  long 
interrupted,  such  was  the  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued,  that  a  state  of  actual  hostility 
was  fast  approaching.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving one  of  the  most  objectionable  and  irri- 
tating parts  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  the 
board  of  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  issued 
certain  regulations,  by  which  it  was  declared, 
that  all  neutral  vessels  were  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  any  port  whatever,  except  those  in  a  state 
of  actual  blockade ;  and  the  blockade  was  ex- 
pressly defined  to  extend  to  the  whole  coast  of 
France,  Holland,  and  the  ports  of  Italy  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  By  these  regulations, 
America  was  therefore  permitted  to  trade  with 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  all  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic,  without  molestation  ;  and  all  vessels 
conforming  to  these  rules,  though  brought  into 
our  ports  under  the  former  orders  in  council, 
were  to  be  liberated  without  expense  or  trouble. 
About  the  same  time  that  these  regulations  were 
issued  in  England,  an  ofiicial  assurance  was 
given  to  the  American  secretary  of  state,  by  the 
Honourable  D.  M.  Erskine,  the  British  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States,  that  he  was  authorised  to  de- 
clare, that  his  majesty's  orders  in  council,  of 
January  and  November,  1807,  would  be  with- 
drawn, as  respected  the  United  States,  on  the 
10th  of  June  next,  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
president  would  issue  a  procianiation  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. t 
In  virtue  of  this  assurance,  Mr.  Madison,  who 
bad  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  following  day,  announcing 


*  In  the  coarse  of  this  entorprise,  Lord  Cochrane  displayed  his  humanity  in  as  signal  and  noble  a  manner  as 
his  couragfe.  A  captain  of  one  of  the  French  seventy-fours,  when  delirering  his  sword  to  his  lordship,  lamented,  that  the 
conflagration  of  his  ship,  which  was  just  about  to  take  place,  would  destroy  all  the  pmperty  he  possessed.  On  hearing 
tliis,  Lord  Cochrane  instantly  went  into  the  boa^  along  with  him,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  rescue  tlie  captun's  property  from 
the  devouring  element ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  lonLship's  humane  intentions  were  fi-ustrated  in  a  most  shocking  manner : 
as  they  passed  a  French  ship,  which  was  on  fire,  her  loaded  guns  went  off,  and  one  of  the  balls  striking  the  French  captain, 
l^llled  him  by  the  side  of  his  generous  conqueror. 

t  Mr.  Erskine's  Letter  te  Mr.  Soaith,  dated  Washington,  AprU  18,  1809. 
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that  the  trade  betureen  Great  Britain  and 
America  would  be  renewed  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  American  merchants^  preaomia^  on  thia 
adjustment  of  the  existing  differences,  prepared 
to  renew  their  usual  diroct  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  difiisrent  states  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  Briiish  merchants  were  congratu-. 
lating  themsdves  on  the  speedy  and  certain 
prospect  of  hating  the  trade  to  America  fully 
opened  to  them>  when  they  were  informed  by  the 
lords  of  the  council,  tliat  th6  arrangements  en  • 
tered  into  by  Mr.  Erskine  with  the  American 
government,  were  unauthorised  by  his  instrup* 
tions,  and  that,  therefore,  his  majesty  did  not 
deem  it  proper  or  adTisable  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  At  tho  same  time  Mr.  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed by  ministers  to  supersede  Mr.  Erskine, 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  accimmiodate  the  existing 
differences  with  America,  had,  undouhtedly,  ex- 
ceeded bis  authority.  Previously  to  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  American  govern* 
ment,  finding  the  embargo  to  fall  with  a  severe 
pressure  upon  every  part  of  the  communitv, 
determined  upon  some  relaxation ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  embargo  was  raised  as  to  all  other 
nations,  and  a  system  of  non-intercourse  and 
non-importation  towards  England  and  France, 
substituted  in  its  stead.*  By  tliis  act  of  con- 
gress, all  voyages  to  the  British  and  French 
dominions,  and  all  trade  in  articles  of  British 
or  French  manufacture,  were  prohibited;  with 
tlie  reservation,  however,  that  whichever  of 
the  belligerents  should  so  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States,  the  trade  with  that 
country  should  be  renewed. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  the  British  minis- 
try begtm  to  make  preparations  for  a  large  and 
formidable  expedition,  and  40,000  troops,  meant 
to  be  assisted  in  their  operations  by  the  power-- 
ful  aid  of  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  about 
two  hundred  sail  of  smaller  vessels,  were  assem- 
bled on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Hampshire. 
Although  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  precise  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition a  profound  secret,  yet  long  before  its 
departure  the  point  of  attack  was  generally 
known  ill  England,  and  publicly  announced  in 
the  French. newspapers.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  expedition  was  first  plan- 
ned, and  up  to  the  period  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Wagram,  the  Britif^h  ministry  had  other  objects 
in  view  besides  the  occupation  of  Flushing, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  French  ships  of  war 
in  the  Scheldt ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
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that  their  intention  was  at  once  to  make  a  diver-  BOOK  iv. 
sion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  at  the.  same  time 
to  secure  an  object  exclusively  British.    • 

The  expedition  ^iras*  fitted*  out. in  the  most 
complete  manner,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting 
to  secure  it  as  much  success  as  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise  would  admit,  except  the  appointo^ent 
of  an  able  military  commander.  But  here,  un- 
fortunately, the  formidable  strength,  and  the 
complete  equipment  of  the  troops,  were  ren- 
dered useless ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
command  was  to  be  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  a  man  proverbial  for  indolence  and 
inactivity,  the  nation  no  longer  looked  forward 
to  the  result  with  confidence.f  At  length,  on 
the  2Sth  and  30th  of  July,  the  expedition  sailed, 
from  the  Downs;  and  on  the  1st  of  Aucust 
Flushing  was  invested.  On  the  ISth  the  bat- 
teries were  completed,  and  the  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  having .  taken  their  respective 
stations,  die  bombardment  commenced  on  that 
day.  The  town  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
efiects  of  Congreve's  rockets,  while  the  fortifi- 
cations were  little  injured.  The  French  Gene- 
ral Monnet,  the  commander  of  the  place,  made 
an  attempt  .to  inundate  the  island;  but  this  pur- 
pose was  not  so  far  effiscted  as  materially  to  re- 
tard or  impede  our  offensive  operations.  On  the 
14tfa,  Sir  Riclianl  Strachan,  to  whom  the  naval 
part  of  tlie  expedition  was  confided,  cannonaded 
the  town  for  some  hours,  with  so  much  effect, 
that*  a  summons  was  sent  in ;  but  some  delay 
and  difficulty  havim;  arisen,  the  attack  recom- 
menced, ana  the  advanced  post  was  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  next  day  the 
enemy  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  surrender  of  the  town,  and 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  more  than  four 
thousand  troops,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
While  tlie  operations  were  proceeding  aeainst 
Flushing,  the  troops  who  were  unemployed  were 
suffered  to  remain  cooped  up  in  transports,  in- ' 
stead  of  being  sent  against  the  forts  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  soon  after  the  surrender  of  their 
fortress  a  rumour  reached  England  that  no 
ulterior  operations  would  be  undertaken.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  no  decision  on  this 
point  had  been  come  io  before  the  27th  of 
August,  when  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  having 
waited  upon  Lord  Chatham  in  person  to  learn 
hi^  lordship's  plans,  vras  informed  that  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  advance.  Tho 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ncrt  been  inactive  ; 
every  preparation  was  made  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage both  of  our  army  and  navy ;  •  the  interior  <tf 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  France  as  far  as  Paris, 


•  Act  of  Coofipren^  dated  1st  of  March,  1800. 

f  When  bis  lordship  held  the  effioe  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was,  in  aUusion  to  his  hoar  of  rising,  calM 
the  Ikee  £ari  of  Chadiam. 
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army. 


fornUable  from  nimiberB)  if  mot  from 
discipline  and  experi^ee,  bad  aetnally  been 
collected  for  tbe  defonoe  of  Antwerp  and  tbe 
shipping;  the  naral  stores  were  removed)  and 
preparations  were  made  for  oonTeying  the  ships 
so  high  up  the  river,  as  to  put  thein  beyond  tne 
reach  of  either  the  invading  army  or  navy. 

While  th^  commander  of  the  British  land 
forces  displayed  none  of  the  requisite  qualities 
of  a  general,  and  while,  by  his  delay  and  inde- 
cision, he  gave  the  enemy  an  importunity  of 
assembling  force  sufficient  to  oppose  our  pro- 
gress, Sir  Richard  Straehan  acted  with  the 
usual  promptitude  and  decision  of  a  British 
sailor.  He  offered,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  every  assistsoiee  and  co«-operation  which 
the  navy  was  capable  of  affording,  and  received 
wit&  undissembled  dissatisfaction  and  indigna-  ' 
iion  the  determination  of  Lord  Chatham  to 
reject  his  proffered  ^  assistance,  and  proceed  no 
further. 

The  most  melancholy  and  disastrous  part 
of  this  ill*judged  and  iU^oonducted  expedition 
remains  to  be  told.  Lord  Chatham,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  tlie  troops,  returned  to  England ; 
and  the  remainder  found  it  expedient  to  give  up 
all  their  conquests  but  tbe  Island  of  Walch«ren« 
This  pestilential  station  it  was  resolved  to  keep, 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  alid  for  enabHn^  our  merchants  to  in* 
troduce  British  merchandise  into  Holland*  But, 
from  this  island,  the  sale  fruit  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  expensive  expeditions  ever  sent 
from  this  country,  we  were  doomed  to  be  driven 
by  an  enemy  more  cruel  and  destructive  than 
the  Erenoh.  A  malady  of  the  most  filial  kind 
soon  showed  itself  among  the  troops,  and  sug- 
l^ted,  in  a  language  that  could  not  be  misun* 
derstood,  the  necessity  for  immediate  recall. 
Ministers,  however,  olung  with  paternal  attach* 
,  ment  to  this  dearly-bought  acquisition,  and  it 
was  not  till  a  great  proportion  of  the  forces  had 
either  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or  been 
.  rendered  incapable  of  performing  their  duty, 
4hat  the  fortifications,  which  we  had  repaired  at 
an  enormous  expense,  were  destroyed,  and  the 
island  was  evacuated  in  the  sight  of  an  enemy, 
who,  knowing  that  the  ravages  of  disease  would 
render  any  attack  unnecessary,  took  no  mea- 
sures to  expel  the  British  forces  from  their 
fatal  conquest. 

The  attention  of  the  peo{de  was  soon  di- 
verted from  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Walcheren,  by  two  circumstanoes  of  a  very  op- 
posite nature— the  intrigues  and  disputes  among 


the  ministry,  and  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee,  on 
the  king  havins^  attained  the fiftietbyear  of  hia 
reign.  It'  hud  long  been  suspected-  that  the 
members  of  the  Brituh  cabinet  were  at  variance; 
and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Holland 
called  forth  those  disputes  into  a  dimraoeful  aet, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  public  iadigimtion  at 
home,  and  to  lower  the  British  government  in 
tiie  estimation  of  foreign  states.*  On  the  31st 
of  September,  a  duel  tookpla^  bet?ween  Lord 
Castiereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  twa  members  of 
his  ms^jestjr's  cabm^,  holding  the  highest  official 
situations  in  the  state ;  the  former  oeing  seore^ 
tary  for  the  war  and  colonial  department^  and 
the  latter,  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs.  The 
parties,  who  met  on  Putn^y-Heatii,  fired  a  first 
time  without  effect ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the 
diflerence  did  not  appear  to  the  combatants  to 
admit  of  explanation  or  apology,  they  Arod  at 
each  other  the  second  time,  when  Mr.  Canning 
received  his  flmtagonisf  s  ball  in  his  right  thigh. 
This  duel  was  preceded,  and  immediately  occsl^ 
sioned,  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlerea^^  to 
Mr.  Canning.  In  this  letter,  his  lordship  ac^i* 
ouses  the  foreign  secretary  of  having  clandes- 
tinely endeavoured  to  procure  his  removal  from 
his  situation,  and  of  having  obtained  a  positive 

t promise  to  that  effect  from  the  Duke  of  Port* 
and.  His  lordship  declares  that  he  would  not 
have  deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr:  Canning  im- 
proper or  unfair  towards  him,  if  he  had  not  con-> 
eealed  his  intention  from  his  lordship,  who,  as 
tiie  person  most  interested,  ought  ei^plicitly,  and 
at  first,  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr* 
Canning's  proposal  for  his  removaL  Bat  in- 
stead of  pursuing  this  manly  and  liberal  course 
of  isonduct,  Mr.  Canning,  notwithstanding  he 
had  declared  his  eonvietion  that  Lord  Castle^ 
reagh  was  unfit  for  his  situation)  and  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  premier  ^to  consent  to  his  re-* 
moval,  continued  to  treat  his  lordship  as  'if  he 
still  possessed  his  confidence  and  good  opinion, 
and  permitted  a  minister,  whom  he  had  denounced 
as  incapable,  to  plan  and  carrv  into  execution 
the  most  extensive  and  formidable  expedition 
perhaps  ever  sent  from  the  British  shdres. 

Against  these  serious  charges^  equally  inw 
plioating  Mr.  Canning  as  a  genUenian  and  a 
public  minister,  the  nation  naturally  expected  a 
prompt  if  not  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  but  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  Mr*  Canning  found  him- 
self prepared  to  enter  on  his  defence ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  ministry  was  completely  dis- 
solved. The  Duke  of  Fortiaad  gave  in  his 
resignation,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  Lord  Castiereagh  and  Mr.  Canning 


*  Bonaparte*  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  pending  the  negociatiomi  at  Henna,  aud  dated  the  lOth  of 
October,  1809,  says,  **  I  send  your  miyesty  ihe  English  journals  last  receiTed  4  you  will  tee  that  the  Eagliih  Busistry 
are  fighting  with  each  other,  that  there  is  a  revolution  ia  the  ministry ;  and  that  all  is  perfect  aosidiy." 
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resigned.  At  length  Mr.  Canning^s  statement 
msLae  its  appearance.  In  this  document  it  is 
admitted  that  the  proposal  and  plan  for  Lord 
Castlereagh^s  dismissal  continued  from  Easter 
till  September ;  but  Mr.  Canning  contends  that 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  lordship*s  friends 
that  the  actual  dismission  was  delayed  till  the 
termination  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 
The  principal  point  on  which  he  insists  is,  that 
he  supposed  his  colleague  knew  that  his  dismissal 
was  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  proposal 
originated  with  him.  Upon  the  futility  or  this 
reasoning  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  The  line' 
of  conduct  which  Mr.  Canning  ought  to  hare 
pursued  is  obvious  and  simple ;  it  was  chalked 
out  to  him  by  the  usual  practice  of  parliament ; 
thcM  no  member  erer  makes  a  motion  against 
another,  till  he  has  ffiven  notice  to  the  genUeman 
who  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  censure ;  and  if 
such  a  proceeding  be  deemed  necessary  in  par- 
liament, it  is  still  more  reouisite  in  the  cabinet. 

On  the  day  after.the  auel,  Mr.  Perceyal,  op 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  ostensible,  as  well  as 
the  real  superintendence  of  the  govemment  of 
the  country  had  fallen,  wrote  to  Earl  Grey  and 
liord  Gtrenville,  inviting  them  to  co-operate 
widi  him,  *^  for  the  purpose  of  fcNrmiag  an  ex- 
tended and  combined  administration.''  Both 
these  noblem^  were, at  that  time  in  the  country, 
and  Earl  Grey,  in  roply  to  Mr.  Perceval's  letter, 
declined  coming  to  X<ondon,  since  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  liim  to  form  an  union  with  his 
migasty's  ministers, ,  with  any  hope  of  promoting 
the  invests  .of  the  country.  Lord  Grenviile 
imnediatelv  ri^paired  to  town ;  but  the  day  after 
his  arrival  kfi  sent  af^p^y^  objecting  to  an  union 
with  his  majesty's  present  ministers,  and  adding, 
tba^  Ids  olqectioBs  were  not  personal,  but  applied 


1800 


''  to  the  principle  of  the  governinent  itself,  and  BOOK  IV. 
to  the  circumstances  which  attended  its  appoint-  •  ' 
ment."    After  this  refusal,  Mr.  Perceval  applied  Cjiat.^^ 
to  several  public  men,  who  were  known  to  be  ^^^^^ 
gearerally  favourable  to  ttie  line  of  politics  which 
he  had  pursued  ;  and  after  sufiering  the  mortifi- 
cation of  several  refusals,  the  arrangements  were 
at  length  completed.    Mr.  Peroeval  himself  took 
the  office  of  irst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  MaVquis  of  Welles^ 
le^  succeeded  to  the  foreign  department ;  Lord ' 
Liverpool  was  transferred  from  the  home  to  the 
department  of  war.  and  colonies ;   Mr.   Ryder 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  same  time  appoint- 
ed secretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James 
Pulteney. 

Amidst  all  the  disasters  of  their  arms  and 
the  embarrassments  of  their  councils;  the  British 
people  were  not  unmindful  of  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  msini- 
fested  on  that  day,  uriiich,  for  tiie  tliird  time  in 
the  annals  of  their  country,  saw  a  monarch, 
deservedly  dear  to  his  people,  enter  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign.  Nor  was  the  celebration  of 
this  day  more  remarkable  for  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  which  was  displayed,  than  for  the  wise 
and  humane  manner  in  which  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation  to  providence  was  expressed,  for 
having  permitted  their  sovereign  to  reigh  so 
long,  and  for  tiie  continuance  of  independence 
and  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of 
Europe.^  Numerous  institutions  of  benevolence 
and  utility  were  founded  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire;  the  hungry  were  fed ;  the  naked  were 
clothed  ;  the  prison  doors  were  thrown  open  to^ 
numbers  ^  of  unfortunate  debtors  ;  and  every  * 
heart  which  man  was  capable  of  making  glad  re- 
joiced on  this  memorable  day.* 


*  In  lurreyiBg  tbe  suvnmnding  statea  on  this  4ay  of  Jabilee,  it  appemred  thai  the  abort  period  of  twenty  yeara 
)nid'«we|yt  from  their  thronea  all  tbe  sovereigiia  of  Europe,  that  ooonarch  alone  excepted  wfaoae  long  and  eventful  reiga 
Iha  mikonal  festival  of  tbe  96th  of  October,  1809,  was  appointed  to  celebrate :  and  the  foUowing  brksf  but  ^inpreben- 
aive  record,  will  afford  an  impreasiye  illustration  of  tbe  mutations  of  the  present  age,  and  of  the  instability  of  human, 
greatness. 

Louii  XVI.  King  of  Fiance,  deposed  lOch  of  August,  179S»  cse-  WiBiam  V.  Staddiolder  of  HoQsad,  dmeed,  Jtn.  179S ;  died,  April, 

cuted  Jsnuinr  Slit,  1798.  1806. 

Lovus  XVII.  £fld  in  the  Tenpfe^  June  9thy  1795.  Chedes  EmsnueU  Kiaa  of  Saidinia,       <x  ^  June  ith,  1801. 

Jesc^ih  II.  Emperor  of  Geimany,        \  r  Feb.  SOdi,  179a  Charles  IV.  and  Fei&and  VII.  Kings/ 

Leopold  11.  Bmperar  of  Germanj,        /  VMaieh  Ist,  1792-  of  %iain,  f     -^ 

Orthatlnell  KmpreiB  of  Russia,         V  Died  <  Nov.  17th,  1796.  GustavusAdotohus  IV.  Kiag  of  Sweden,  f^^P^'*^^ 

Froderick-WiUiam  II.  King  of  Prussia,  \  }  Nov.  I6th,  1797.  Pope  Pius  VII,  V 


Christum  VII.  King  of  Denmaik,       ^  K  March  I5th,  i80& 

fltanisSauB,  Khigof  FMnd,  deposed  K07.  Sffth,   rm%  died  Feb. 

ISdl,  179B. 
Pope    Pius  VI.   depesed  Februaiy,  1798;  died    August  19tli, 

1798. 


I  May,  1808. 
.March  13,1809 
(June  ist,  1809. 

Feidinand  IV.  King  of  Nqdes,  J  Q  Jan.  SSd,  1799. 

GuittmislIL  Khigof  Sweden,   >  (March  27th,  1792. 

Paul  L  Emperor  of  Russia,        }-A«MSin«frd-{  March  22d    1801. 

Selim  III.  Grand  Seignor,  j  iMaj  29tb,.1807. 

Maria  Frances  leabaUa,  Que^nof  Po.tnga],  expMiiated,  Nov.  1807. 
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Spanish  Campaions  :  State  nf  the  ho$tik  Armies  ai  tike  Beginning  of  the  Year  .1800 — Capture 
of  Oporto  by  the  French^Defeat  o^  the  Spamarde  at  MedeUin — Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Alliance  between  Spain  ar/d  Great  Britain-^Retnm  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  Penin' 
sula — Expulsion  of  the  French  Army  from  Oporto — Second  Siege  and  Fall  of  Saragossa-^ 
Defeat  if  General  Blake  in  Catalonia — Battle  (f  Talavera — Retreat  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  Armies  after  the  Victory  of  Talavera — Elevation  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to 
the  Peerage — Appointment  ff  the  Marquis  if  WeUesley  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Spain — The  Nature  if  his  Miation— Recall  if  the  Marquis^Defeat  if  General 
Venegas  near  Toledo^Signal  Defeat  if  the  Spanish  Army  under  General  Ariezaga-^ 
Defeat  of  the  French  Army  at  Zamames — Battle  of  Alba — Fall  of  Gerdna — Popular  Com-- 
motion  at  Seville— Fall  of  that  City — Advance  if  tlie  French  Armies  to  Cadiz— Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Central  Junta  and  the  Appointment  of  a  Council  of  Regency — Abortive 
Attempt  to  rescue  Ferdinand  FIL — MiUtury  Operations  in  Portugal— Plan  if  the  Cam- 
paign— Advance  of  the  French  Army  under  Massena  into  Portugal— Fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Almeida — Battle  of  Busaco^Retreat  of  Lord  Wellington  to  the  Une%  of  Torres 
Vedras — Close  of  the  Campaign — Election  of  the  SpamA  Cortes — Meeting  if  the  Cortes  in 
the  Isle  if  Leon^^The  Proceeiiings  if  that  Body — Appointment  of  a  new  Council  of 
Regency— Situation  of  the  Peninsula  at  the  Close  of  the  Year  1810. 


BOOK  IV.  FROM  the  moment  that  Bonaparte  left  the 

"  peninsula  in  order  to  prepare  for  war  against  the 
^"A|^^XI.  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  operations  and  move- 
^"^T^Jj^  ments  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain  became  not 
*^"^  only  less  interesting,  but  more  difficult  to  be 
traced  and  narrated.  The  marshals  of  France, 
instead  of  following  up  the  grand  scheme  of 
their  emperor,  by  connecting  and  uniting  their 
whole  force,  and  pressing  forward  against  the 
different  Spanish  corps  successively,  divided 
their  forces  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were 
hostile  armies  opposed  to  them.  Instead  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  by  the  celerity  of  their 
movements,  and  by  quickly  following  up  their 
successes,  they  advanced  slowly,  and  generally 
remained  stationary  after  a  victory.  It  must, 
however^  be  observed,  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
enemy,  but  as  a  tribute  tlue  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  a  victory  in  Spain  did  not,  as  in  Germany, 
open  the  way  for  a  rapid  and  secure  advance. 
The  Spanish  armies  were  almost  always  con- 
quered in  regular  and  general  engagemepts,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  although  it  sometimes 
unaccountably  slumbered,  generally  broke  out 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  their  afmies,  and 
never  failed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  patriot 
ranks.  After  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore 
had  embarked  for  the  peninsula,  the  attention 
and  movements  of  the  French  were  principally 
directed  to  the  pursuit  and  discomfiture  of  the 
Spanish  corpsi  which  stiU  occupied  the  centre 


of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  occupation  of  such 
of  the  sea-ports  in  the  north  and  east  as  kept 
open  the  communication  with  England,  or  that 
contained  the  Spanidi  navy.  Accordingly^  in  the 
centre  of  Spain  the  Duke  of  Belluno  attacked' 
and  defeated  the  division  of  the  Due  del  Infan-; 
tado's '  army,  under  the  command-  of  General 
Venegas  ;  while  in  the  north  the  Duke  of  Dal* 
matia  advanced  to  Ferrol,  and,  through  the  pusil- 
lanimity and  perfidy  of  the  dvil  and  muitarf 
authorities,  made  himself  master  of  that  place^ 
as  well  as  of  the  fleet  moored  in  the  harbour. 
The  next  place  against  which  the  operations  ef 
the  French  were  directed  was  Oporto,  and  of 
this  city,  though  defended  by  twenty-four  thou- 
sand troops  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  possessed  himself  with- 
out encountering  any  fiNrmidable  resistance. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1800,  the  prin- 
cipail  Spanish  and  French  armies  occupied  the 
foUowiBff  positions :  The  Marquis  del  Komana 
was  at  .Yillafranca  ;  General  Cnesta,haviog  been 
joined  by  the  division  under  the  Due  d' Albu- 
querque, had  halted  in  his  retreat  before  the 
French  near  Talavera ;  General  Reding,  having 
suffered  severely  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Barce- 
lona, and  in  a  succession  of  engagements  near 
Tarragona,  had  be^  reinforced  by  the  army  of 
General  Blake,  and  was,  with  that  general, 
employed  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  Catalonia.    Of  the  French  forces,  Soult  was 
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at  Oporto  ;  Ney  in  the  ^  neighbourhood  of  Co* 
ranoa  and  F^rrol ;  and  Victor  Tvas  advancpg 
towards  Lisbon,  by  the  route  of  Badajoz,  with 
the  Spanish  force  under  General  Cuesta  in  his 
front. 

The  only  engagement  worthy  of  notice, 
either  on  account  of  its  general  nature,  or  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  was  fought 
between  >f arshal  Victor  and  General  Cuesta,  at 
Medellin,  a  town  of  Estramadura,  equi-distant 
from  Merida  and  Truxillo.  Towards  this  place 
the  Spanish  general  marched  with  a  determina- 
tion to  attack  the  invaders,  and  on  the  20th  pf 
March  he  found  the  whole  of  Victor's  division, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  front  of  Medellin. 
Unintimidated  by  the  force  and  skilful  dispo- 
sitions of  the  enemy,  Cuesta  determined  upon  a 
rapid  and  general  attack,  and  by  -the  gallantry 
and  steadiness  of  his  intantry,  one  of  the  French 
batteries  was  carried.  To  support  this  vigorous 
operation,  the  Spanish  cavalry  regimeuts  of 
Amania  and  Infante,  and  the  two  squadrons  of 
the  imperial  chasseurs  of  Toledo,  were  ordered 
to  advance,  but  instead  of  executing  the  orders 
of  tiieir  commander,  they  fled  before  the  enemy, 
and  threw  the  left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army 
into^  disorder.  The  French  general,  availing 
himself  of  this  circumstcCnce,  directed  his  undi- 
vided efforts  against  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  General  Cuesta,  finding  all  his 
endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  unavailing,  was 
obliged  to  commence  a  disorderly  retreat.  In 
this  engagement  the  patriots  lost,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  tburteen  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  with  six  standards,  and  the 
whole  of  their  artillery. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  government 
towards  the  Spaniards  still  continued  favour- 
able ;  and  disappointment  and  disaster  had  by 
no  means  damped  their  ardour  in  the  patriotic 
cause.  The  relations  of  the  two  countries  had 
hitherto  been  destitute  of  the  usual  formalities ; 
but,  early  in  the  present  year,  a  solemn  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  authorities  administering 
the  Spanish  government  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  negoeiated 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  his  Britannic  Majesty  pledged  himself 
to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  in  their  struggle 
Against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France, 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  odier  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  than  his  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII. 
his  heirs,  and  lawful  successors. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  promised 
assistance  which  the  British  government  had 
determined  to  afford  to  the  patriots,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  free  Portugal  from  the  presence  of 
Ibe  French  army,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed 
Yot,  II.— 'No,  47. 


from    Portsmouth    on  the  15th  of  April,   and  BOOK  IT 

arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  

to  take  the  command  of  the  British  army,  which,  Chap.  XI. 
by  reinforcements  sent  principally  from  Ireland^  ^"^fiiT**^ 
had  been  swelled  to  thirty  thousand  men.  On  ^^^ 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Lisbon, 
he  determined  to  dispossess  the  French  un- 
der Marshal  Soult  of  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and 
with  this  view  he  assembled  the  British  army 
at  Coimbra,  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Douro.  Marshal  Soult,  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  was  advancing 
iagainst  him,  and  sensible  that  he  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  combat,  withdrew  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  and  the  second  city  in  Portu- 
gal fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  almost 
without  resistance.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
having  placed  Oporto  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, returned  to  the  south  of  Portugal,  where 
his  presence  had  become  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  from  the  French 
urmy^  which  was  advancing  along  the  Tagus, 
under  Marshal  Victor.  This  general,  finding 
the  capital  open  to  his  attack,  commenced  a 
^apid  march  from  Badajoz,  and  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  only  by  the  return  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  accompanied  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  received  of  the  flight  and  par- 
tial defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  patriots 
were  chequered  with  alternate  success  and  dis- 
aster in  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  but 
in  Galicia  their  successes  greatly  prepon- 
derated. In  the  north-east  prodigies  of  valour 
had  been  displayed  ;  the  second  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa  rivalled  the  first,  and  will  for  ever  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  military  annals  of 
Spain.  A  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Tudela, 
bad  thrown  themselves  into  Saragossa,  and  the 
citizens  and  peasants  from  the  country  swelled 
the  number  of  its  defenders  to  about  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  second  siege  was  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1808,  and  P^a- 
fox  ordained,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  condition,  should  consider  them«, 
selves  bound  to  devote  their  persons,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  lives,  to  the  aefence  of  the  city. 
To  a  summons  from  Marshal  Moncey  to  surren- 
der, this  heroic  chief  replied — "  Talk  of  capitu- 
lation when  I  am  dead!^'  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  citizens  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
illustrious  leader.  On  the  10th  of  January  the 
bombardment  began ;  and  Moncey  being  inca- 
pacitated  by  sickness.  Marshal  Lannes  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  take  the  command  of  the 
besieging  army,  which  consisted  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  French,  well  aware 
that  the  only  way  to  conquer  Saragossa  was  to 
destroy  it  bouse  by  house,  and  street  by  street, 
Ll 
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BOOK  IV.  proceeded  upon  this  Bystem,  and  three  com- 
•i— — -  panics  of  mioers  and  eight  oompanies  of  sappers 
Chap.  XL  were  continually  employed  in  carrying  on  this 
^•^^'"^-^  subterraneous  war.  During  the  boml^ardnient, 
1800  which  continued  two  and  forty  days,  there  was 
no  respite  either  by  day  or  by  ni^ht  for  this 
deToted  city  ;  even  the  natural  order  of  light 
and  darkness  was  destroyed — by  day  the  place 
was  iQTolved  in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of 
smoke,  which  hid  the  race  of  heaven  ;  and  by 
night,  the  fire  of  the  cannons  and  the  mortars, 
with  the  flames  of  burning  houses,  kept  the 
hemisphere  in  a  state  of  terrific  illumination. 
After  a  glorious  defence,  the  garrison  began  to 
experience  a  want  of  ammunition,  whi<£  was 
succeeded  by  the  horrors  of  famine ;  and  a 
pestilential  disease  appearing  at  this  moment  in 
the  city,  served  to  nil  up  the  dreadful  climax. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  the  situation  of  the 
place  ap]>eared  hopeless ;  but  the  governor- 
general  still  refused  to  capitulate,  and  for  seven- 
teen days  more  the  defence  was  continued  ; 
when  Palafox  himself,  being  seized  with  the 
contagion,  was  obliged  to  transfer  his  authority 
to  a  Junta,  of  which  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric  wcus 
appointed  president.  On  the  10th  the  enemy 
obtained  possession  of  the  Puerto  del  Angel,  and 
to  such  a  deplorable  situation  was  the  garrison 
reduced  by  its  accumulated  miseries,  that  all  the 
efibrts  of  Don  Ric  proved  fruitless.  Disease 
had  subdued  the  inhabitants  ;  two  thirds  of  the 
city  had  been  destroyed  ;  thirty  thousand  of  the 
people  had  perished,  and  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred were  dying  daily  of  the  pestilence.  Re- 
duced to  this  situation,  the  city  capitulated,  and 
the  French,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  obtained 
possession  of  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  supreme  junta  of  Spain  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  of  Saragossa  in  an  address  to 
the  nation — ^^  Spaniards  !^'  said  they,  **  the  only 
boon  which  Saragossa  begged  of  our  unfortu- 
nate monarch  at  Yittoria,  was,  that  she  might  be 
the  first  citv  to  sacrifice  herself  in  his  defence. 
That  sacrifice  has  been  consummated.  But, 
Spaniards,  Saragossa  still  survives  for  imita- 
tion and  example ;  .  still  survives  in  the  public 
spirit,  which,  trom  her  heroic  exertions,  is  for 
ever  imbibing  lessons  of  spirit  and  constancy. 
Forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  who  have  perished 
before  the  mud  walls  of  Saragossa,  cause  France 
to  mourn  the  barren  and  ephemeral  triumph 
which  she  has  obtained,  and  evince  to  Spain, 
that  three  cities  of  equal  resolution  will  save 
their  country  and  baffle  the  tjrrant  Time  passes 
away,  and  days  will  come  when  these  dreadful 
convulsions,  with  which  the  genius  of  iniqaity  is 
now  afflicting  the  earth,  will  have  subsided. 
The  friends  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism  will  then 
oome  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  visit  the  ma- 
jestic ruins  of  Saragossa,  and  beholding  them  with 


admiration  and  with  envy,  will  exclaioi-— '  Here 
stood  that  city,  which,  in  modem  ages,  realised 
those  ancient  prodigies  of  heroism  and  ccmatancy, 
which  are  scarcely  credited  in  history.  The 
subjection  of  this  open  town  cost  France  naoro 
blood,  more  tears,  more  slaughter,  than  the 
conquest  of  whole  kingdoms  ;  nor  was  it  French 
valour  that  subdued  it ;  a  deadly  and  general 
pestilence  prostrated  the  strength  of  its  defeoderst 
and  the  enemy,  when  they  entered,  triumphed 
over  a  few  sick  and  dying  men,  but  they  ^id  not 
subdue  citizens,  nor  conquer  soldiers  !* " 

After  the  fall  of  Saragossa,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Blake  to  regain  possessiou  of 
that  city,  but  in  this  he  entirely  failed,  and  the 
Spanish  army  under  his  command  became  ex* 
posed  to  a  fatal  and  inglorious  defeat  at  Belchite. 
According  to  the  account  of  this  battle  pub- 
lished by  the  Spanish  general,  one  of  his  regi- 
ments was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  enemy^s  grenades ;  the  panic 
spread  rapidly ;  regiment  after  regiment  fled 
without  discharginpr  a  gun ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
the  general  and  his  officers  were  left  alone  to 
oppose  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of  this  victory, 
disgraceful  to  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  honour- 
able to  the  French,  were  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
immense  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  and 
upwards  of  three  thousand  prisoners. 

The  inactivity  to  which  th^  army  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  doomed  after  their 
return  from  Oporto,  was  relieved  by  a  plan  oon* 
certed  between  the  British  general  and  General 
Cuesta,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the 
central  French  armies,  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Spanish  capital.  With  this  view,  a  junc* 
tion  of  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Flasencia,  on  the  20th 
of  July.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  commanded 
a  Portuguese  corps,  which  he  had  brought  into 
a  state  of  excellent  discipline,  was  ordered  to 
advance  to  Ascolona,  on  the  river  Alberche. 
The  division  of  the  Spanish  General,  Venegas, 
at  the  same  time  broke  up  from  Madrilejos,  and 
advanced  to  Arganda.  After  these  preparatory 
movements  had  oeen  made,  the  combined  Bri- 
tish and  Spanish  army,  amounting  to  about 
sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty-four  thou- 
sand were  British,  proceeded  to  Talavera,  where 
the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Victor,  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong,  had  been  for  some  time 
stationed.  On  the  23d  the  allied  forces  moved 
upon  Oropesa,  and  drove  in  Victor's  rear-g^uard, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  n 
plain  about  a  league  firom  Talavera.  The  hos- 
tile armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  determined  to  attack  tbt 
French  general  the  following  day,  and  to  bring 
him  to  action  before  he  was  joined  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  General  Sebastiani,  who  were 
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both  marohing  to  his  relief.  For  this  purpose 
the  British  columns  were  formed  at  fire  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but,  at  the  moment  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  advance,  they  learned, 
to  their  extreme  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion, that  General  Cuesta,  not  wishing  to  j>ro- 
fane  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  bv  secular  em- 
ployments, had  determined  to  delay  the  attack 
till  the  following  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
t4th,  the  British  and  Spanish  armies  were  again 
drawn  out;  but  Victor,  less  scrupulous  dian 
Cuesta,  had,  during  the  evening  of  the  sabbath, 
retreated  from  his  position  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  other  divisions  of  the  French 
army  of  the  centre ;  and  so  deficient  was  the 
comhiaed  army  in  the  means  of  transport,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy. 
Ttiis  inconvenience  had  long  been  felt,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  before  he  left  Plasencia,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  informing  General.Cuesta, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spanish  armies,  unless  the 
means  of  transport  were  supplied.  To  aggra- 
vate this  evil,  both  the  British  and  Spanish  com- 
missariats were  in  tiie  most  deplorable  state, 
and  the  combined  armies  became,  in  a  certain 
degree,  competitors  for  subsistence.  Thus  dr- 
eumstanced,  the  British  troops  halted  from  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came 
to  the  determination  to  return  to  Portugal,  if 
more  vigorous  exertions  were  not  made  by  the 
•ufMreme  junta  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  army. 
Cuesta  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  propriety 
of  this  resolution,  and,  trusting  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Madrid,  which  seemed  now  almost  within 
his  reach,  would  relieve  all  the  wants  by  which 
the  combined  army  was  surrounded,  he  deter- 
mined to  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  Victor. 

On  the  25th,  the  French  force,  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  General  Sebastiani,  formed  a 
junction  with  Marshal  Victor  at  Toledo.  By 
this  accession  of  strength,  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  swdled  to  forty-five  thousand  men ;  and 
General  Cuesta,  finding  himself  unable  to  with- 
stand so  formidable  an  army,  fell  back,  in  great 
disorder,  and  with  considerable  loss,  upon  the 
British  position  at  Talavera. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  try  the  result  of  a  general  action,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  selected  the  neighbourhood 
of  Talavera  as  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
positioD  taken  up  by  the  troops  extended  more 
than  two  miles }  the  ground  was  open  upon  the 
left,  where  the  British  army  was  stationed,  'and 
it  was  commanded  by  a  height,  on  which  was,  in 
echellon,  and  in  second  line,  a  division  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  orders  of  Major-general  Hill. 
Between  this  height  and  a  range  of  mountains 
still  further  upon  die  left,  was  a  valley,  which  it 
was  not  at  first  judged  necessary  to  occupy. 


i80» 


The  right,  consisting  of  Sanish  troops,  extended,  BOOK  VJ. 

immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera,  

down  to  the  Tagus.  where  the  ground  was  Chap.  XL 
covered  with  olive  trees,  and  much  intersected  ^ 
by  banks  and  ditches.  The  read  leading  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Alberch^,  and  tlie  avenues 
'  to  the  town,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spanish  infantry.  In  the  centre, 
between  the  armies,  there  was  a  conimanding 
spot  of  ground,  with  an  unfinished  redoubt,  ana 
which  post  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-general 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
supported  in  their  rear  by  General  Cotton's 
brigade  of  dragoons,  and  some  cavalry. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27tfa,  the  enemy  appeared  in  strength  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aloerch^,  and  manifested  Un  in- 
tention to  attack  General  Mackenzie,  who  had 
been  placed,  with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  as  an  advanced  post,  in  the 
wood  which  covered  the  left  flank  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  These  tfoops  sufiered  considerably, 
but  they  were  withdrawn  in  perfect  order,  and 
took  their  place  in  the  line.  The  enemy  now 
cantionaded  the  left  of  the  British  position,  and 
attacked  the  Spanish  infantry  with  his  horse, 
hoping  to  break  the  ranks,  and  carry  the  town ; 
but  he  was  bravely  withstood,  and  finally  re- 
pulsed. Early  in  the  evening,  Marshal  Victor 
pushed  a  division  along  the  valley,  on  the  left  of 
the  height  occupied  by  General  Hill ;  this  he 
considered  the  key  of  the  British  position,  and 
the  eflbrts  of  the  J^rench  to  obtain  this  eminence 
corresponded  with  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held.  For  a  moment  the  attack  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  General  Hill  instantly  charged  the 
assailants  with  the  bayonet,  and  regained  the 
post.  Undismayed  by  this  rtpulse,  the  French 
repeated  their  attack  about  midnight ;  but  they 
were  again  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Both 
armies  passed  the  night  on  the  field,  and  several 
partial  engagements  were  fought  before  the 
dawn  of  the  followino^  day.  These  niglitly  com- 
bats were  conducted  with  the  most  determined 
fury ;  the  men,  after  they  had  discharged  their 
fire-arms,  frequently  closed,  and  beat  out  each 
other's  brains  with  their  muskets. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  French 
had  ascertained  that  anv  attack  upon  the  town, 
posted  as  the  Spaniards  were,  was  hopeless ; 
they  had  also  discovered  that  no  impression 
could  be  made  upon  the  centre,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  left,  where  they  had  already 
sufiered  so  much,  was  the  only  practicable  point 
of  attack.  Accordingly,  at  day-break  on  the 
28th,  General  Rufiin  advanced  with  three  regi- 
ments in  close  columns  against  the  eminence 
occupied  by  General  Hill ;  but  here  again  they 
were  resisted  by  the  bayonet,  and  driven  back, 
leaving  the  field  covered  with  their  slain.    About 
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UOOKIV.  eleven  o'clock,  the  enemy,  findin^f  liimself  baffled 
ID   all    his  efibrts,   Muspended  the   attack,   and 
dined  upon  the  field  of  battle.     Wine  and  bread 
were  at  tho  same  time  served  out  to  the  British 
troops,   and  during  this   pause  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  the  men  in  both  armies  repaired  to 
a  brook  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  stooped  to 
the  stream  in  the  presence  of  each  other  without 
molestation ;  at  this  moment  the  heat  and  ex- 
asperation of  battle  was  suspended ;  the  troops 
felt  that  respect  which  proofs  of  mutual  courage 
bad  inspired,  and  numbers  of  them  shook  bands 
across  the  brook  before  the  battle  recommenced. 
About  noon.  Marshal  Victor  ordered  a  ge- 
neral attack  with  his  whole  force  upon  that  part 
of  the  position  of  the  allies  which  was  occupied 
by '  the  British  army.     In  consequence  of  the 
repeated  attacks  made  upon  the  left,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  now  placed  two  brigades  of  Bri- 
tish cavalry  in  the  valley,  supported  in  the  rear 
by  the  Due  d' Albuquerque's  division  of  Spanish 
cavalry.       The   general  attack   began   by   the 
march  of  several  columns   of  infantry  into  the 
valley,  with  a  view  to  make  another  attack  on 
the  height  occupied  by  General  Hill.     From 
the  moment  this  operation  commenced,  the  firing 
of  the  musketry  was  heard  on  all  sides  like  the 
roll  of  a  drum,  with  scarcely  a  monoient's  inter- 
ruption, during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  deeper  sound  of  the  heavy  cannonade  re- 
sembled continual  peals  of  tlmnder.     The  oper« 
ations  of  the  French  were  deranged  by  LevaFs 
division,  which,  instead  of  forming  in  echellon 
in  the  rear,  advanced  to  the  front.     Sebastiani, 
perceiving  the  blunder  committed  by  this  divi- 
sion, sent  a  brigade  to  extricate  Leval  from  his 
perilous  situation,  which,  after  considerable  loss, 
was  effected.      This  attack  upon   the  hill  was 
formidable    in  the  extreme,    but,    like  all  the 
former,    it  failed.       The  French   General,    La 
Pisse,  who  was  the  first   to  cross  the  ravine, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  were  driven 
back  with  severe  loss.     About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  again  advanced  to  the 
attack,   with  his  whole  force.     Marshal  Victor 
had  resolved  to  storm  and  carry  the  heights  that 
had  so  repeatedly  and  so  successrully  defied  his 
former  attempts;    and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,    he   led  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  while  General  Viiatte  advanced  to 
his  support  from  the  valley.     At  this  moment 
General    Anson's    brigade,    consisting    of    the 
1st  German  light  dragoons,  and  the  2dd  dra- 
goons, with   General  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry,    were  ordered  to   attack  the  French, 
who  had  formed  in  two  solid  squares,  protected 
by  a  deep  ditch,  and  supported  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.     Here  the  brunt 
of  the  action  lay  ;  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
fell  into  the  ditch,  which,  till  now,  had  been  un- 


discovered, and  numbers  were  mown  down  by 
the  artillery  ;  but  still  the  columns  advanced, 
and  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  solid 
and  impenetrable  squares  of  the  enemy.  The 
British  suffered  dreadfully ;  and  the  23d  regi- 
ment in  particular  was  almost  annihilated.  This 
gallant  attempt,  although  it  was  not  attended 
with  success,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  enemy's  plan,  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  hill,  which  was  now 
covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  attack  upon  the  centre  was  repulsed 
by  Brigadier-general  Alexander  Campbell,  sup- 
ported by  the  king's  regiment  of  Spanish  cavalry, 
and   two   regiments   of  Spanish  infantry;   and 
while  >the  Spaniards  turned  the  enemy's  ilank, 
the   English  took  their  cannon.     At  the  same 
time  an  attack  was  made  upon  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sherbrook's  division,  which  was  on  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  British  army. 
This  attack  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet  by  the  whole  divi»oR  ;  but  the 
brigade  *of  guards,  impelled   by  their  military 
ardour,  advanced  too  far,  and  laid  themselves 
open,  on  the  left  flank,  both  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  to  their  retiring  columns. 
The  enemy   lost  not  a  moment  in  seizing  the 
advantage  that  now  presented  itself,    and  for 
some  time  the  fate  of  the  day  appeared  worse 
than  doubtful.     At  this  crisis,  tne  skill  and  fore- 
sight of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  turned  the  cur* 
rent   of  success  which   had   set  in  so  strongly 
against  him,  and  secured  a  victory  which  had 
so  long  hung  in  suspense.     Seeing  the  guards 
advance,  and  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  moved 
a  battalion  of   the   48th   from  the  heights  to 
their  support ;  and  this  timely  succour,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  second  line  of  General  Cotton's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  enabled  the  guards  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  the  general 
attack,  the  enemy  commenced  his  retreat  in  the 
most  regular  order  across  the  Alberch6,  leaving 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  bands  of  the 
combined  army.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
severe;  the  enemy  had  entire  brigades  of  in- 
fantry destroyed;  and  his  loss  in  the  engage* 
ments  of  the  27th  and  38th  was  estimated  by  the 
English  commander  at  ten  thousand  men.  On 
the  same  authority  it  is  stated,  that  the  British 
had  eight  hundred  killed,  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  wounded,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
missing,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  in 
killed  and  wounded.  In  the  official  account  of 
this  memorable  engagement,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley particularly  laments  the  loss  of  Major- 
general  Mackenzie ;  of  Brigadier-general  Lang- 
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worthy  of  the  king's  €(ainan  kgion;  and  of 
Brigafle- major  Beckett,  of  the  Coldstream  re- 
giment of  guards.* 

On  this  ocoasion  the  British  army  sustained 
nearly  the.  whole  weight  of  the  contest,  and  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  having  Tanquished  a  French 
army,  double  their  numbers ;  not  in  a  short  and 
partial  struggle,  but  in  a  battle  obstinately  con- 
tested on  two  successive  days,  and  fought  under 
circumstances  which  brought  both  armies  into 
close  and  repeated  combat.  The  king,  in  con- 
templating so  glorious  a  display  of  the  valour 
and  prowess  of  his  troops,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  command  that  his  royal  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  army  serving  under  Uie 
command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir.  Arthur 
Wellesley,  should  be  publicly  declared  in  ge- 
neral orders.  And  the  commander-in-chief  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  commands  to  signify,  in  the 
most  marked  and  special  manner,  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  personal 
se^rvices,  not  less  displayed  in  the  result  of  the 
battle  itself,  than  in  the  consummate  ability, 
valour,  and  military  resources,  with  which  the 
many  difficulties  of  this  arduous  and  protracted 
contest  w«^e  met  and  provided  for,  by  his  expe- 
rience and  judgment.  Theconduct  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sherbrook,  the  second  in  command, 
obtained  for  that  officer  expressions  of  the  king's 
marked  approbation.  His  majesty  observed, 
with  satisfaction,  the  manner  in  which  he  led 
on  the  troops  to  the  charge  with  the  bayonet — a 
apecies  of  combat  which  on  all  occasions  so.  well 
accords  with  the  dauntless  character  of  British 
soldiers.  His  majesty  was  pleased  also  to  no- 
tice, with  the  same  gracious  approbation,  the 
conduct  of  the  several  general  and  other  officers, 
and  to  declare,  that  most  of  them  had  eminently 
distinguished  themselves,  and  that  '^  all  had  done 
their  dutyy  The  royal  approbation  and  thanks 
were  at  the  same  time  expressed  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  most  particular  manner  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  men.  In  no 
instance  had  they  displayed  with  greater  lustre 
their  native  valour  and  characteristic  energy, 
nor  had  they  on  any  fohner  occasion  more  decid- 
edly proved  their  superiority  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  These  sentiments,  which  were 
expressed  in  general  orders,  were  acquiesced  in 
by  both  branches  of  tlie  legislature,  who  voted 
the  thanks  of  parliament  to  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  as  a  special  mark  of  his  majesty's 
favour  and  approbation,  the  commander-in-cluef 


Chap.   Xf. 
1809 


at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  was,  on  the  20th  of  BOOK  iV. 
August,  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  'of  Wel- 
lington, and  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

Scarcely  had  the  Britbh  troops  time  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  achievement  of  this 
brilliant  victory,  when  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence was  received,  that  Marshals  Soult,  Ney, 
and  Mortier,  had  advanced  through  Estrama- 
dura,  and  were  already  in  the  rear  of  the  com- 
bined British  and  Spanish  army.  There  was 
now  no  time .  for  hesitation  or  delay  ;  a  retreat 
had  become  indispensable,  and  promptitude  alone 
could  save  the  army.  The  bridge  of  Almarez, 
by  which  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  English  was 
to  have  crossed  the  Tagus,  was  destroyed,  and 
the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  alone  remained  for  the 

Eassage  of  the  whole  army.  As  no  doubt  could 
e  entertained  that  the  army  of  Victor  would 
again  advance  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  forces  through  Estrama- 
dura,  it  became  necessary  th^t  part  of  the  com- 
bined troops  should  remain  at  1  alavera,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  advance  of  the 
French,  as  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  combined  army.  General 
Cuesta  was  accordingly  left  at  Talavera,  where 
it  was  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  his 

Eosition ;  but  in  any  event  it  was  understood  that 
e  should  by  no  means  abandon  the  wounded. 
Op  the  dd  of  August  the  British  force  left 
Talavera,  and  marched  to  Oropesa,  on  the  way 
to  Plasencia,  with  an  intention  to  attack  the 
force  under  Marshal  Soult.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  inform- 
ation that  Cuesta  meant  to  quit  Talavera  imme- 
diately ;  and  that,  for  want  of  conveyance,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  abandon  bis  hospitals.  The 
Spanish  general  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
gallantry,  but  he  was  obstinate,  intractable,  and 
unfit  for  command  ;  and  his  reason  for  leaving 
the  sick  and  wounded,  by  quitting  his  station 
even  before  the  French  approached,  seemed  to 
partake  of  th»  imbecility  of  old  age :  it  was  not 
that  he  had  any  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  army,  but  he  was  afiraid  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
French  force  that  was  coming  against  him  ;  and 
he  had  in  consenuence  left  Talavera  tluLt  he 
might  be  enablea  to  support  his  British  ally. 
Surrounded  by  difficulties,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  under  Soult  pressing  upon  him 
from  the  north,  and  with  ^  army  equally  strong 


*  Captain  Samuel  Walker,  ofthe  3d  regiment  of  guards,  like  his  gallant  companion  in  arms,  Captain  Richard 
Beckett,  fell  <m  the  28th  of  July,  in  the  prime  of  L!e,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  on  the  plains  of  Talavera.  These 
officers  had  fougfht  the  battles  of  their  country  in  Bgypt,  in  Germany,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Portugal ;  and  tlicir  fel- 
low townsmen,  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  erected  a  monument  in.  the  parish  church  of  that  place  to  commemorEte  their  pub« 
lie  services,  and  to  hand  down  their  memory  to  future  ages. 

VOL.  II. — HO.  47.  Mm, 
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BOOK.  IV.  under  Victor  advancing  from  the  east,  the  British 
*  general  determined  to  retreat  and  to  take  ap  ajpo« 
Chap.  XI.  sition  at  Deleytosaon  the  way  to  Tnudife.  Here 
\««^^v-«i^  he  remained  unmolested  by  the  French,  and  was 
1809      enabled  to  recruit  his  army;  but  finding  that 
the  junta  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  supply 
the  wants  which  hadpreyented  his  pursuit  of  tbe 
French  before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  he  deter- 
mined to  retreat  to  Badsyoz,  where,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year^  his  army  continued  iuac^ 
tive,  and  exposed,  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  to  .the  ravages  of  a  fatal  disorder. 

The  victory  gained  at  Talavera  may  un- 
doubtedly be  ranged  ammig  the  most  qilendid 
efforts  of  British  courage  in  the  military  annals 
of  our  country.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  consummate  general — a  commander, 
whose  object  is  not  merely  to  gain  battles,  but 
to  reap  and  secure  all  the  advantages  of  victory, 
would  have  advanced  so  far  into  Spain,  doubt- 
ful as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  of  the  hearty 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  th^  Spaniards ; 
destitute  of  the  means  of  following  up  a  victory 
or  of  securing  a  retreat,  and  ignorant  of  the 
strength  or  movements  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear. 
Possessing,  as  the  British  general  did,  skill, 
courage,  and  enterprise,  he  still  wanted  one 
trait  in  his  character  to  constitute  him  a  finished 
soldier ;  this  indispensable  requisite  was  acquir* 
ed  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1809,  and  the 
circumspection  given  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Arthur 
WelleeJey  by  the  battle  of  Talavera  shewed  itself 
in  all  liis  future  operations,  and  tended  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  acquire  for  him,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  proud  designation  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  age. 

When  the  combined  armies,  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  Cuesta,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  retreating  from 
Talavera,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  pushed 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  was  suddenly 
recalled.  This  partizan  corps,  owing  to  some 
impediments  that  had  not  been  anticipated,  did 
not  arrive  at  Valada  till  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
August,  when  the  commander,  conceiving  it  too 
late  to  retire  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  was 
obliged  to  take  the  route  of  Bancs,  where  he  was 
'  attacked  by  Marshal  Ney  and  defeated.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  on  his  defeat,  retired  along  the 
mountains,  and  after  a  harassing  march  succeed* 


ed  at  length,  in  .forming  a  junction  with'  the 
British  amqr: 

The  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 
ley as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  was 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  1st  of 
May ;  but  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the 
intrigues  in  tlie  British  cabinet  did  not  permit 
his  departure  from  England  for  Cadis  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  July.  The  Marquis 
of  Wdlesley  was  received  with  the  gneatest 
attention  and  respect  in  Spain,  and  in  eondact^ 
ing  the  delicate  mission  with  which,  ke  was 
intrusted,  he  abstained,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  every  thing  that  could  be  considered  as  an 
interference  with  the  domestic  relations  of  thait 
country.  In  his  communications  with  the  junta^ 
he  pointed  out  the  only  course  that  could  be 
pursued  with  any  rational  prospect  of  success, 
and,  in  particular,  he  pressed  upon  their  attention 
the  propriety  of  calling  forth  and  concentrating 
the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
point  at  which  he  aimed  was,  to  give  a  tone 
to  public  opinion,  to  excite  and  direct  the 
national  spirit,  and  to  apply  its  energy  to  na- 
tional objects.  With  tiiese  views^  the  British 
ambassador  recommended  the  appointm^t  of  a 
council  of  regency,  and  the  sp^dy  convocation 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes*-— the  former  to  discharge 
the  sovereign  functions,  and  the  latter  to  sup^ 
port  the  government  in  the  great  work  of  de^ 
livering  the  Spanish  nation  from  French  usuiv- 
pation.  He  suggested,  that  ^  the  same  act 
of  the  junta  by  which  the  regency  should  be 
appointed,  and  the  cortes  called,  should  con- 
tain the  principal  articles  of  redress  of  grie- 
vances, correction  of  abuses,  and  relief  of  the 
exactions  in  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  also  tiie 
heads  of  such  concessions  to  the  colonies  as 
should  secure  to  them  a  full  share  in  the  r^re- 
sentative  body  of  the  Spanish  empire."t  What 
effects  might  have  resulted  from  the  further 
exertion  of  the  influence  of  the-  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  over  the  Spanish  government,  can  only 
be  conjectured,  for,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  pre*- 
sent  year,  he  was  called  from  the  councils  of 
that  nation  to  assume  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  British  cabinet. 

In  directing  eur  attention  from  the  civil 
concerns  to  the  military  transactions  of  this 
period,  too  many  proois.  are  exhibited  of  the 


*  The  supreme  assembly  or  parliament  By  the  original  prerogadves  of  the  cortes — a  body,  partly  hereditary 
and  partly  electiye,  no  tax  could  be  imposed,  no  war  could  be  declared,  nor  any  peace  concluded,  without  the 
permission  of  its  members.  The  power  of  rescinding  the  proceedings  of  all  inferior  courts,  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting every  department  of  administration,  and  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievances,  bek>nged  to  the  cortes ; 
and  those  who  were  aggrieved  addressed  this  body,  not  in  the  huuible  tone  of  suppKcants»  but  with  the  boldness  of 
persons  who  demanded  the  birth-right  of  freemen.  Tliis  soverei^ia  court  was  held  annually  in  Arragon  for  several 
centuries;  but  subsequently  it  was  convoked  only  once  in  two  years ^  and, uki^iately^  it  sunk  into  a  mere  assembly 
for  registering  the  edicts  of  the  court. 

t  Dispatch  fir<Hn  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  Don  Martin  de  Garar,  dated  Sefille,  September  8th>  180a 
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necessity  of  tbpse  maxims  ioculeatftd  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  on  the  junta  of  Spain, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  August,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  General  Venegasi 
with  an  army-oomputed  at  tMrty  thousand  men> 
descended  firom  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  took  up 
a  strong  position  about  three  leagues  from 
Toledo.  On  the  advance  of  General  Venegas 
into  the  plain,  he  found  himself  apposed  to  a 
French  corps  under  the  command  of  General 
Sebastiani.  On  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  took  place  on  a  rising  ground 
beyond  the  Tillage- of  Almonacid,  near  Toledo, 
bis  line  was  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
squadrons  of  French  cavalry ;  and  the  Spaniards 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  charge,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  dispersed,  leaving  their  baggage, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  in  &e  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  disastear  of  Toledo  was  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  La 
Mancha,  which  was  now  taken  from  General 
Venegas  and  confided  to  the  Marquis  of 
Areizaga.  This  army,  by  extraordinary  exer«* 
tions,  was  soon  re-assembled,  and  swelled  by 
the  addition  of  new  levies  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  the  new  com« 
maiider  formed  a  bold,  but  haaaidous  determine 
ation,  to  advance  direct  to  Madrid.  To  oppose 
this  enterprise,  the  French  forces,  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Toledo. 
The  numbers  of  the  Spanidi  army  failed  to.in- 
apire  them  with  sufficient  confidence  to  pursue 
their  march,  and  instead  of  advancing,  as  was  at 
first  proposed,  they  retreated  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tajo,  followea  by  the  enemy,  who  came  up 
with  them  near  Ocana.  On  the  vast  plain  by 
which  this  place  i»  surrounded,  a  general  battle 
was  fought  on-  the  19th  of  November.  The 
action  commenced  at  eleven-  o'clock,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  the  fate  of  tlie  day  was  oom-^ 
pletely  decided.  The  Spaniards,  animated  by 
the  superiority  of-  their  numbers,-  made  a.  vigor- 
ous resistance,  and  for  scHue  time  victory  seem- 
ed to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  patriots.  The 
acclamations  of  triumph  had  already  burst  forth 
from  their  ranks ;  but  at  that  moment,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  appointed  to  cover  a  large  b^y 
of  Spanish  infantry,  gave  way.  Tiie  panio 
instantly  became  general,  and  the  French,  too 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  to  let  a  circum- 
stance so  favourable  to  their  success  pass  unim- 
proved, pressed  upon  the  deranged  battalions 
and  completed  their  overthrow.  This  signal 
victory  was  on  the  following  day  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  in  the  most  glowing 
language-— <<  Yeaterday,''  said  the  official  buUe^ 
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tin,  ^^theking  gained  a  splendid  and  decisive  liOOKIV« 
victory  at  Ocana.     Two  hours  were  sufficient  to  ■* 

disperse  the  army  of  tlie  insnrgents,  who  ex-  Chap.  XI. 
pected  within  two  days  to  make  their  triumphal  ^— — --^ 
entry  into  Madrid.  Four  thousand  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  twenty  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners;  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  army  was  dispersed  or  destroyed.  From 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  muskets,  twenty  stand- 
ards, thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  baggage,  were  the  fruits  of  thia 
memorable  victory/' 

The  battle  of  Ocana  was  speedily  follow- 
ed by  the  reduction  of  Cordova  and  Seville^ 
and  a  road  was  tlius  opened^  to  Cadiz.  The 
threatening  aspect  of  public  afiairs  awakened 
the  fears  of  the  junta ;  apprehending  that  the 
popular  indignation  might  burst  forth  in  some 
fatal  explosion,  and  anxious,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time,  to  remove  a  responsibility  that  became 
every  day  more  solemn  and  insupportable,  they 
issued  a  manifesto,  dated  at  Seville,  on  the 
2Bth  of  October,  convoking  the  cortes  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  .and  appointing 
the  1st  of  March  as  the  period  at  which  they 
were  to  enter  upon  their  functions.  The  idea 
of  appointing  a  regency  was  rejected  hy  the 
junta,  from  an  appr^ension,  that,  by  vesting  the 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons^ 
pretensions  mi^t  be  raised  incompatible  with 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rights  of  their  ^<  adored  king,''  Ferdinand.* 

The  Spanish  armies,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  November,  consisted  of  three 
divisions ;  the  arsoy.of  the  right  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  General  ulake ;  the  army  of  the  centre 
under  Don  Juan  Carlos  de  Areizaga  aini  the  Duo 
d'AIbuqnerque  ;  and  the  army  of  the  left  undev 
the  conunand  of  the  Due  del  Parque.  The 
forces  under  this  general,  amounting  to  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  were  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Zamames,  about  six  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Salamanca.  The  French  army,  under  General 
Marchand,  had  for  some  time  evinced  by  theiir 
movements  an  intention  to  lay  siege  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  but  their  design  could,  not  be  carried 
into  effect  till  the  Spaniards  were  dislodged  ftom 
the  lidghbouring  hei|^ts.  In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose,  General  Marchand  left  Salamanca^ 
and  attacked  the  Due  del  Parque  in  his  strong 
position,  but  after  an  obstinate  and  long  con^^ 
tinned  contest,  4he  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  and  the 
Spaniards,  following  up  tlieir  success,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Salamanca. 

The  French,  after  their  defeat  at  Zamamea^ 
gradually  accumulated  a  force  amounting  to* 
twenty    thousand    men,    with  an   intention  of 


*  M[«nifi?stQ  of  th^  Sapfeme  .Junta,  iated  Seville,  Oetfl^r  ^6th, .  1809» 
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iiOOK.  IV.  makiDg  a  second  attack  upon  the  army  under  the 
Spanish  general,  who  had  now  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  Pena  de  Francia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salamanca.  The  Due  del  Parque, 
reduced  by  the  advantages  he  bad  already 
gained,  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
of  the  centre  in  the  proposea  advance  to  Madri«l9 
quitted  his  strong  position,  and  crossed  over  the 
Tormes  to  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Here 
Marshal  Kellerman  was  posted,  with  an  army 
with  which  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
attack  the  patriots,  but  which,  when  acting  on 
the  defensive,  proved  itself  their  superior.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Alba,  on  the  2Bth  of 
November,  and  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  victory  was  not  long  doubt- 
ful;  either  from  some  accidental  disorder  or 
sudden  alarm,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  that  con- 
stant depository  of  panic,  took  4o  flight  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers 
to  redly  the  troops,  and  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  proved  inefiectual.  The  Spaniards,  in 
their  precipitate  retreat,  abandoned  their  bag- 
gage, and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  fifteen 
.pieces  of  cannon,  six  standards,  ten  thousand 
muskets,  and  about  two  thousand  prisoners.  Ia 
this  fatal  en^gement,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  thirty  thousand  Spaniards  were  van- 
quished by  twelve  thousand  French  troops,  and 
the  loss  of  the  retreating  army  amounted  in  slain 
to  three  thousand. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  fortress  of  Gerona 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Marshal  Augereau 
on  the  10th  of  December,  after  having  sustained 
a  siege  of  nearly  six  months,  and  endured  all 
the  horrors  of  famine.  The  garrison  and  inha- 
bitants emulated  the  exploits  of  their  country- 
men at  Saragossa,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
these  fortresses  was  required  to  prevent  the 
friends  of  national  independence  from  despair- 
ing of  the  Spanish  cause. 

The  close  of  tlie  year  1800  witnessed  the 
successive  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  principal 
armies  of  Spain,  as  well  as  .the  fall  of  several 
of  the  fortresses  of  that  country.  Of  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  disasters,  some  are  obvious 
and  indisputable.  .  None  of  the  patriot  generals 
had  displayed  any  extraordinary  military  talents, 
their  measures  were  taken  without  concert,  and 
they  by  no  means  adhered  to  that  mode  of 
warfare  which  was  best  suited  to  the  situation  of 
their  country.  The  zeal  of  the  people,  at  first 
so  animated,  seemed  to  have  suffered  conside- 
rable diminution.  And  the  supreme  junta — 
that  body,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  public 
enthusiasm  in  active  exercise,  and  to  give  to  the 
national  exertions  a  direction  the  most  conducive 
to  the  success  of  the  patriot  cause,  were  miser- 
ably deficient  in  those  statesman-like  talents,  by 
mrhich  alone  the  liberty  and  independence  of 


their  country  could  be  secured  and  rend^ed 
permanent. 

After  the  battle  of  Ocana,  the  French  ad- 
vanced into  the  south  of  Spain  :  knowing  how 
easily  the  barrier  of  the  Sierra  Morena  would  be 
forced,  they  looked  upon  the  possession  of  Cadiz 
as  secure.  The  command  of  the  army  destined 
to  this  enterprise  was  vested  in  Marshal  Sonlt, 
assisted  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Mortier,  and 
accompanied  by  King  Joseph  in  person,  who 
attended  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Andalusia.  The  Spanish  General,  Areizaga, 
had  lost  his  presumption  at  Ocana,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  defeat  before  he  was  attacked.  On  the 
advance  of  the  enemv,  the  Spaniards  gave  way 
at  every  point ;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1810,  the  head- quarters  of  the  French  army 
were  established  at  Baylen,  the  place  where,  at 
a  former  and  not  very  distant  period,  they  had 
suffered  so  signal  a  disaster.  Five  days  before 
the  French  army  entered  Andalusia,  the  supreme 
central  junta  at  Seville  had  announced  their 
intention  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government 
to  Cadiz  ;  and  the  island  of  Lieon,  which  is 
separated  from  that  city  by  the  river  of  Santt 
Petri,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  the 
eortes  should  hold  their  sittings.  The  junta 
had  now  entirely  lost  the  public  confidence,  and 
the  termination  of  their  power  was  at  hand. 
Every  hour  brought  fresh  tidings  of  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
of  Seville  became  louder  as  their  agitation 
increased.  The  members  of  the  government 
were  hastening  their  departure  for  Cadiz ;  their 
equipages  were  conveyed  to  the  quavs,  and  the 
papers  and  archives  from  the  public  ofiices 
were  embarked  on  the  Guadalquivir.  A  con- 
spiracy had  been  forming  for  some  days,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  Count  de  Montijo  and  Don 
Francisco  Palafox,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
junta,  and  the  brother  of  the  hero  of  Saragossa. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  populace  assem- 
bled in  the  Square  of  St.  Francisco,  and  in  front 
of  the  Alcazar  ;  some  demanded  the  deposition 
of  the  junta ;  others,  more  violent,  insisted 
that  they  had  betrayed  their  country,  and  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  but  the  universal 
cry  was,  that  the  city  should  be  defended,  and 
that  no  person,  whatever  his  rank  or  authority, 
should  be  suffered  to  quit  the  place.  In  this 
emergency,  Don  Francisco  de  Saavedra,  the 
minister  of  finance,  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Montijo  and 
Palafox,  who  had  some  days  before  been  placed 
in  duresse  by  the  junta,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  the  government,  were  liberated ; 
and  the  Marquis  Romana  was  nominated  to 
tlie  command  of  the  army  of  the  left,  fiom 
which  he  had  been  lately  removed  by  that 
body.       The    people,    however,    called    upon 
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Roinana  to  take  upon  himself  fhe  defence  df 
the  city;  but  the  marquis,  brave  and  patriotic 
as  he  was,  evaded  their  importunities,  and 
hastened  to  Badajoz  to  protect  that  important 
fortress ;  while  Seville,  incapable  of  withstand- 
ihg  the  force  by  which  it  was  goon  after  assail- 
ed, shared  the  fate  of  CordoVa,  and  passed 
under  the  French  yoke. 

But  the  possession  of  the  country  and  all 
the  inland  towns  of  Andalusia  was  of  little 
importance,  eotnpared  with  the  occupation  of 
Cadiz.  Were  it  possible  that  the  fate  of  Spain 
could  have  depended  upon  any  single  event,  it 
would  have  been  the  capture  of  Cadiz  at  tfiis' 
crisis ;  and  the  French,  well  aware  of  its  im- 
portance, advanced  to  the  coast  with  all  their 
usual  rapidity.  The  city  was  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  an  att&^ck  ;  there  were  not  one  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  island  of  Leon,  and  not  as' 
many  volunteers  as  would  man  the  works. 
The  batteries  of  St.  Fernando,  one  of  its  main 
biilwarks,  were  unfinished  ;  the  people  of  Cadiz, 
indeed,  had  Considered  the  danger  as  remote, 
tfnd  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius,  energy, 
and  decision  of  a  single  individual,  Bonaparte 
might  have  executied  his  threat  of  taking  ven- 

feance  on  Cadiz  for  the  loss  of  his  souadron. 
i  the  time  that  the  French  advancea  across 
the  Siefrra  Mbreua,  the  Due  d^ Albuquerque  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana ;  but  by  a  rapid 
march  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  perform- 
ed in  eight  days,  he  placed  himself  on  the  30th 
of  January  between  Cfadiz  and  the  French  army, 
and,  on  the  Sd  of  February,  entered  the  island 
of  Leon  at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  which 
consisted  only  of  eight  thousand  troops.  Having 
saved  this  place  by  his  prudence,  the  duke  lost 
no  time  in  securing  his  possession ;  and  the  peo- 
irfe,  who,  as  he  observes,  when  they  are  guided 
by  their  first  feelings,  usually  see  things  as  they 
are,  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  con- 
ferred  on  htm  the  office  of  governor  by  general 
aeclanjiation. 

It  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the 
country  that  a  government  should  be  established 
at  Cadiz,  whidi  should  be  recognized  by  the 
whole  of  Spain,  and  the  members  of  the  supreme 
central  junta,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Leon,  fe<^lthgthat  they  had  lost  the  public  con- 
fidence, yielded  reluctantly  to  the  necesisity  of 
appointing  a  council  of  regency.  The  persons 
elected  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
high  office  were,  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  Quin- 
taha,  the  Bishop  of  Orense;  Don  Francisco 
de  Saavedra,  late  President  of  the  Junta  of 
Seville ;  General  Castanos ;  Don  Antonio  de 
Escano,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  and  Don  Esteban 
Fernandez  de  Leon,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies^  as  the  representative  of  the  colonies. 
To  these  persons  the  junta  transferred  tbdr 
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authority,  providing,  however,  that  they  should  BOOK  IV. 
only  continue  to  exercise  the  sovereign  power 
till  the  Cortes  assembled,  who  were  then  to  de- 
terniihe  upon  the  form  of  government  under 
which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  should 
be  administered.  On  these  appointments  being 
announced  to  the  members  of  the  council  of 
regency,  Don  E.  F.  de  Leon  declined  to  accept 
the  office  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  Don 
Miguel  de  Lardizabal  y  Ariba,  another  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  The  junta  accompanied  the  decree 
for  the  appointment  of  the  regency  with  a  fare- 
well iiddress  to  the  people,  condemning  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  at  Seville,  and  justify- 
ing themselves  like  men  who  felt  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  censured  because  thev  had  been 
unfortunate;  and  , it  must  be  coursed,  that 
though  in  their  administration  there  was  some- 
thing to  condemn,  and  much  to  regret,  yet  thero 
was  Assuredly  much  to  applaud.  Called  to 
their  new  and  elevated  situation  in  the  crisis 
of  their  country^s  fate,  they  maintained  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  Spain  with  foreign  powers  ; 
they  drew  closer,  the  bonds  of  their  colonial  con- 
nections ;  and  they  resisted  with  dignity  and 
etkct  the  perfidious  overtures  of  the  enemy. 
The  world  will,  one  day,  excuse  their  errors, 
do  justice  to  their  intentions,  and  remember  with 
admiration,  that,  of  all  the  modern  governments 
6f  Spain,  this  was  the  first  which  addressed  the 
Spaniards  as  a  free  people,  and  the  first  that 
sanctioned  the  constitutional  principles  of 
liberty,  which  had  for  generations  been  sup- 
pressed. 

Marshal  Victor,  on  his  arrival  before  Ca- 
diz, sent  a  summons  to  the  junta  of  that  city, 
requiring  them  to  surrender,  and  informing  them 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  their  submission  to 
King  Joseph.  In  answer  to  this  imperious 
mandate  the  junta  replied,  that  they  acknow- 
ledged no  other  King;  of  Spain  than  Ferdinand 
VI I.  and  the  Due  d* Albuquerque  declared,  in 
reply  to  a  similar  summons  from  Marshal  Soult, 
that  so  far  from  surrendering  to  the  usurper,  his 
troops  would  nerer  lay  down  their  arms  till  the 
independence  of  their  country  was  secured. 

In  the  month  of  April,  about  the  time  when 
the  French  armies  opened  their  batteries  before 
Cadiz,  the  British  cabinet  made  an  attempt  to 
rescue  the  person  of  Ferdinand  out  of  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  The  person  employed  in  this 
mission  was  an  Irish  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Kelly ;  the  plan,  it  appears,  was  concerted  with 
the  Marauis  of  Wellesley,  the  British  secretary 
of  state  lor  foreign  affairs,  who  had  placed  at 
Kelly's  disposal  a  squadron  off  Quiberon,  from 
whence  the  prince  was  to  embark.  Kelly,  under 
pretence  of  having  some  valuable  articles  for 
sdie,  made  his  way  to  Valenyay,  the  residence, 
N  N 
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BOOK'IV  or  rather  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  Ferdi- 

-•^ nand,  and  endeayoured  to  speak  with  the  prince. 

Chap.  XI.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  disclosed  his  inten- 
'  tions  to  the  Infante,  Don  Antonio,  and  to 
Amazaga,  the  intendant  of  the  royal  prisoner's 
household.  Ferdinand  was  no  sooner  made 
acquainted  with  Kelly's  visit  than  he  sent  for 
Berthemy,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  with 
the  greatest  emotion  informed  him,  that  an  Eng- 
lish emissary  had  found  his  way  into  the  castle, 
and  that  he  was  furnished  with  ample  creden- 
tials to  show  that  he  came  from  the  British 
government.*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  Kelly  was  immediately  placed  under  arrest, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  French  governor  over 
the  person  and  suite  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was,  if  possible,  increased  by  this  abortive 
attempt. 

The  military  affairs  of  Portugal,  in  1810, 
were  inuch  more  important  than  those  in  Spain. 
Lord  Wellington,  w)ien  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
seemed,  for  the  present,  to  have  abandoned  all 
idea  of  advancing  into  Spain,  and  to  have  de- 
termined to  direct  and  confine  his  operations  to 
the  defence  of  Portugal,  till  a  more  auspicious 
state  of  affairs  should  arise.  To  attain  and 
secure  this  great  object,  his  lordship  formed  a 
plan,  which,  though  it  was  not  completely  de- 
veloped, nor  productive  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences expected  to  result  from  it,  till  the  be- 
ginniDg  of  the  following  year,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  explain,  in  order  that  the  movements  of 
the  allied  armies  may  be  perfectly  understood, 
and  justly  appreciated.  As  the  force  which  this 
country  could  send  into  the  peninsula  was  neces- 
earily  srqall  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
ariiiiea  of  France,  and  as  the  Portuguese  troops 
could  not  at  first  he  expected  to  equal  the 
British,  it  was  expedient  to  defend  Portugal  in 
that  particular  spot,  where  inequality  of  num- 
bers would  be  compensated  by  local  and  arti- 
ficial strenjvth,  and  where  the  means  of  supply-> 
ing  and  increasing  his  force  wquld  be  easy  to 
the  British  genersu  and  proportionately  difiicult 
to  the  enemy.  Liord  Wellington  soon  perceived 
that  nu  place  in  Portugal  presented  so  favour- 
able a  situation  for  this  purpose  as  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  and  he  determined  to  rnake^ 
this  his  stai\d.  This  position  was  capable  of 
being  rendered  absolutely  impregnable :  lying 
near  the  Tagus,  his  army  could  receive  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  readily  from  England, 
and  his  vicinity  to  the  sea  would  enable  him„ 
in  case  of  exigency,  to  embark  without  delay. 
The  French  general,  on  the  other  hand,  would 


be  in  the  very  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  neither  disposed  nor 
able  to  supply  his  wants ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  it  would  'be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  the  supplies  from 
any  great  distance.  In  order  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  more 
effectual  and  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  the  situation  of  the  French,  if  they  should 
advance  to  Lisbon,  more  difiicult  and  desperate, 
Lord  Wellington  determined  ta  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  without 
hazarding  a  general  engagement.  In  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  his  lordship^  with  his  com- 
bined army  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
advanced,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer,, 
to  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Portugal ;  hia 
force  consisting  at  that  time  of  about  thirty 
thousand  British,  and  nearly  double  that  num- 
ber of  the  native  armies. 

Napoleon  was,  on  his  part,  evidently  pre- 
paring to  make  a  more  powerful  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  than  had  ever  been  made  since 
he  hiitiself  advanced  into  Spain  ;  Massena  was 
dispatched  from  Paris  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Soult 
and  Ney,  and  of  large  reinforcements  brought 
from  France,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  numerical  strength  tff  this 
army  has  been  differently  estimated ;  Massena 
himself,  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
Pprtuguese,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  penin- 
sula, l*ated  his  force  at  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  when  he  advanced  into  Por- 
tugal, it  most  probably  did  not  exceed  seventy 
thousand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  the 
hostile  armies  were  posted  as  follows ;  a  small 
French  corps  was  stationed  be(ore  Badajoz, 
watched  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Romana,  (con- 
sisting of  nine  thousand  men),  and  by  General 
Hill,  with  a  British  force  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand.  The  ffrand  French  army,  under 
Massena,  was  posted  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  fortress  he  determined  to  take  before  he 
advanced  further  into   Portugal.      The  head- 

?uarters  of  the  English  army  were  in  front  of 
/clerico.  Jjord  Wellington's  army  was  formed 
into  five  divisions,  of  which  the  first,  under  Ge- 
neral Spencer,  was  at  Celerico  ;  the  second, 
under  General  Hill,  at  Portalegra;  the  third, 
commanded  by  General  Cole,  was  cantoned  at 
Garda  ;  the  fourth,  under  General  Picton,  was 
at  Pinhcl  ;  and  the  light  division,  under  Ge- 
neral Crawford,  including  two  regiments  of 
Portuguese  ca^adores  or  marksmen,  was   ad- 


^  The  credentials  here  alluded  to  consisted  of  a  letter  fi^m  Ferdinand  himself,  signed  in  bis  own  hand,  and 
cosintei-signfd  **  Marquis  VVellesley  ;"  and  a  letter  addressed  by  Charles  IV.  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  09  occasioi^ 
ff  Ferdii^and's  intended  marriage,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  attested  by  th^  noble  marquis. 
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Tanced  close  to  the  French  army  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  .  Each  diyision  bad  attached  to  it 
some  Portuguese  regiments,  with  one  or  more 
English  officers  in  them,  and  by  whose  efforts 
they  had  been  brought  into  such  excellent  order 
and  discipline^  that  it  was  reasonably  expected 
they  would,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  not  disgrace 
their  companions  in  arms. 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
was  defended  with  great  bravery,  and  did  not 
surrender  till  the  fortress  was  no  longer  defen- 
sible, the  French  general  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  Almeida.  Massena  opened  his  trenches  be- 
fore this  fortress  on  the  15th  of  August.  While 
a  false  attack  was  made  against  the  north  of  the^ 
town,  two  thousand  men  dug  the  first  parallel  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  26th, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  eleven  batteries, 
mounted  with  sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  opened 
their  fire.  Tlie  garrison  consisted  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  of  whose  spirit  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained; the  city  was  well  provided,  and  its 
works  had  been  placed  in  so  respectable  a  state 
that  Lord  Wellington  felt  assured  the  enemy 
would  be  detained  till  late  in  the  season.  These 
well-founded  expectations  were  frustrated  by 
one  of  those  casualties,  which  sometimes  dis- 
concert the  wisest  plans,  and  disappoint  the 
surest  hopes  of  man.  On  the  night  after  the 
batteries  opened,  the  large  powder  magazine  in 
the  citadel  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion. More  than  half  the  artillery  men,  a  great 
number  of  the  garrison,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, perished  ;  the  guns  were  disrooi|nted  ;  and 
the  works  were  rendered  no  longer  defensible. 
The  necessary  and  almost  immediate  consequence 
was  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and  all  the  troops 
in  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  fall  of  Almeida,  Massena  advanced 
further  into  Portugal,  and  Lord  Wellins^ton 
retreated  slowly  before  him,  taking  the  road  by 
Coimbra.  His  lordship,  who  had  well  consi- 
dered every  part  of  the  country,  came  to  the 
resolution  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Sierra 
de  Busaco,  and  there  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  French  army.  The  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  were  posted  along  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain or  Sierra,  extending  nearly  eight  miles,  and 
forming  tlie  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  extreme 
points  embraced  every  part  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  from  whence  every  movement  below 
could  be  distinctly  observed.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  the  light  troops  on  both  sides  were 
engaged  throughout  the  line.  At  six  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  the  French,  under  Ney 
and  Regnier,  miide  two  desperate  attacks  upon 
Lord  Wellington's  position  ;  one  on  the  right, 
the  Qtber  on  the  left,  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
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Sierra.     The  division  under  Ney  gained  the  top  BOOK  IV. 

of  the  ridge,    but  was  driven   back  with  the 

bayonet ;  and  another  division,  further  to  the  p°^_ 
right,  was  repulsed  before  it  could  reach  the  top  ^^TICT 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  left,  the  attack  was  '  *°*^ 
made  by  three  divisions,  only  one  of  which  made 
any  progress  towards  the  summit,  and  this  force, 
being  charged  with  the  bayonet,  was  driven 
down  with  immense  loss.  The  Portuguese  soK 
diers,  upon  whom  the  success  of  the  war  was 
ultimately  to  depend,  established  this  day  their 
character  for  courage  and  discipline,  and  proved 
that,  however  the  government  had  degenerated, 
the  people,  when  properly  directed,  were  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Nuno  Alvares.  Lord 
Wellington  bore  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his 
allies ;  he  declared  that  be  had  never  seen  a 
more  gallant  attack  than  that  made  by  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  reached 
the  ridge  of  the  Sierra ;  they  were  worthy,  his  ' 
lordship  said,  to  contend  in  the  same  ranks  with 
British  troops,  in  that  good  cause  which  they 
afforded  the  best  hopes  of  saving.  Generad 
Junot  made  also  a  curious,  but  unintentional 
acknowledgment  of  the.  g^lant  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese:  Lord  WeUington,  he  said,  had 
practised  a  ruse  de  guerre^  and  deceived  his 
enemy  by  dressing  Englishmen  in  Portuguese 
uniforms.  On  this  memorable  day,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  army  were  directed  by  Mar- 
shal Massena  in  person,  whose  troops  actually 
engaged  amountea  to  twenty-five  thousand  men  ; 
of  this  force,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  Qeneral  Simon,  three 
colonels,  and  thirty-three  officers  ;  two  thousand 
French  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
the  number  of  wounded  was  in  equal  proportion. 
The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  killed,  four  hij^ndred  ^nd  ninety- 
three  wounded,  and  thirty-one  prisoners  ;  and 
that  of  the  Portuguese  to  ninety  killed,  five 
hundred  and  twelve  wounded,  and  twenty  pri- 
soners.^ The  .enemy,  thus  repulsed  in  hisat^ 
tempts  to  open  a  passage  for  his  further  advance 
into  Portugal,  accomplished  .by  a  manceuvre 
what  force  had  failed  to  effect.  On  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  Lord  Wellington  observed  the 
French  army  withdrawing  from  their  position, 
and  silently  moving  round  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Sierra,  from  whence  they  advanced  to  Ave- 
lans,  on  the  high  road  to  Coimbra.  The  British 
general  had  foreseen  this  movement,  and  had 
given  orders  to  Colonel  Trant,  who  commanded 
the  Portuguese  militia,  to  occupy  Sardao ;  but 
the  general  officer  who  commanded  in  the 
north,  having  sent  the  colonel  round  by  Oporto, 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  this  order  till 
the  night  of  the  28th,  when  he  found  the  Frenclt 


ImKdi  Wellington's  Biflpatches,  dated  Coimbra,  September  30,  1810. 
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i&  possession  of  (hitt  plaee.  In  this  situativn, 
Lord  WelliDffton^  in  order  to  preyent  his  army 
being  cut  off  from  CoimWa,  'Or  compelled  to- 
fight  a  general  aotion  on  disadvantageitiiff 
ground,  was  under  the  WBcessit^  of  quitthig 
Busaeo^  and  relreating  to  the  ten  hank  of  the 
Mondego.  It  is  diffi^t  to^  comprehend  the 
conduct  of  the  French  general  in  bis  attack 
upon  the  English  position  at  Bnsaeo,  he  made, 
it  appears,  a  desperate  efibrt  against  troops, 
placed  in  a  position  almost  impregnable,  for  Hke 
purpose  of  accomplishing  that  which  was  after- 
wards effected  without  either  ti^ouble  or  loss. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  8<Mii,  the  French  ad- 
vanced-g^ard  appealed  in  the  firout  of  Coimbra, 
and  the  next  di^y,  iiord  WdUngton,  continuing 
his  retreat,  fell  haek  upon  Leyria,  aad  finom 
thenee  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  So  per- 
fectly oonnlieed  was  the  French*  general  that 
the  retreat  of  Lord  WeUington  was  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  al  Lisbon,  and'  that  his 
sole  object  should  be  immediate  and  close  pur- 
suit)  that  he  abandoned  his  wounded  at  Coim- 
bra with  little  or  no  protection,  and  advanced 
without  taking  the  precaution  to -forai  and  esta- 
blish magaiinesi  On*  his  arrival  at  Torres 
Vedras,  after  reconnoitering  the  British  line, 
he  found  their  position  to  be  impregnable,  and 
here  the  enror  he  had  comoritted^  in  making  so 
incautious  an  advunce,  became  manifest.  These 
lines,  strong  by  nature,  and  greatly  improved 
by  art,  extended  to  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
nules,  flanked,  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on 
the  other  hj  the  Tagus.  The  British  army  con- 
sisted of  thirty  thousand  efficient  troops ;  besides 
twenty-five  thousand  Portuguese  regulars,  forty 
thousand  militia,  and  about  ten  thousand  Span- 
iards. This  amn^  was  divided  into  four  divi- 
sipns,  and  each  division  occupied  one  of  the  four 
passes  of  the  mountains.  The  French  force, 
when  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Torres  Vedras, 
oould  not  consist  of  more  than  sixty  thousand 
men,  harassed  by  fatigue,  straitened  for  provi- 
siiHis,  and  without  magaxines  in  their  rear ;  and 
when  the  relative  strength  and  situation  of  the 
two  artoies  was  known  in  England,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Massena,  however,  contrary  to  the  sanguine 
calculations  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  contrary 
also,  it  should  appear,  to  the  expectations  and 
conjectures  of  Lord  Wellington,  kept  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Torres  Vedras  till  the  14th  of 
November,  when  he  marched  for  Santarem.  On' 
the  morning  of  the  following  day  the  allied  army 
broke  up,  and  followed  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
firmly  hoping  that  the  time  for  his  destruction 
had  now  arrived.  But  on  examining  his  position 
at  Santarem,  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to 
make  an  attack.  Lord  Wellington  therefore 
contented  himself  with  fixing  his  head-quarters 


at  Cartaxo,  about  ten  miles  nearer  Lisbon ;  and 
in  these  positions  the  two  armies  remained  at  tiie- 
close  of  the  year* 

One  of  the  last  papers  which  issued  from 
tile  royal  press  at  Si^ille,  before  the  seat  of 
govenmient  was  transferred  to  Cadiz,  was  an* 
ediet  prescribing  the  manner  in  wMch  the' mem- 
bers of  the  cortes  should  be  chosen.  This  plan 
¥ras  formed  at  once  with  a  suitable  reference  ta 
established  usages,  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  future  convenience  of 
the  electors;  The  mode  of  Section'  was  so  regu  • 
lated  as  almost  to  preclude  any  Undue  interfer-- 
ence  or  influence.  A  pdrodhial  junta  wais  to  be 
formed  in  every  parish^  and  to  consist  of  every 
householder  above  the  ag^  of  twenty-five  yeat^, 
eiJcept  such  as  were  disqualified  by  crimes,  or 
mental  incapacity.  The  parochial  or  primary 
electors  were  to  advance,  individually,  to  a  table, 
at'  which  the  parish  officers  and  parish  priests 
presided,  and  there  to  name  a  person  to  be  the 
elector  for  that  parish ;  the  twelve  persons  who 
obtain^Bd  the  majority  of  names  were  then  to' 
retire  to  fii£  upon  some  person  to  act  as  thdr 
parochial  representative  in  the  district  assembly/ 
The  primary  election  bdn^  thus  completed,  Aie 
parochial  junta  was  to  proceed  to  the  church  in* 
processicm,  the  deputy  walking  between  the 
alcade,  or  mayor,  and  the  priest.  Within  eight 
days  after  the  primary  election,  the  parocLaal 
deputies  were  to  assemble  in  the  principal  town 
of  the  district,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  choose 
one  or  more  electors  for  the  district,  according 
to  its  extent.  The  (Ustrict  delegates  being 
chosen,  they  were  to  repair  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  electicAi,  and  there  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  cortes. 

No  qualification  was  required  for  a  member 
of  the  cortes  other  than  that  he  should  be  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  good  repute,  and  not 
actually  the  salaried-serVanft  of  any  individual 
or  pubtic  body.  All  those  cities  which  had  sent 
deputies  to  the  last  cortes,  assembled  in  1789, ' 
were  each  to  send  a  representative  to  the  cortes 
that  was  now  about  to  meet  in  the  isle  of  Leon  ; 
and  each  of  the  supreme  juntas  of  the  nation 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  The  provinces  were 
to  send  a  member  for  every  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants, estimated  according  to  the  census  of 
1787,  which  rated  the  population  of  Spain  at 
10,534,985,  making  the  number  of  elective  de- 
puties two  hundred  and  eight,  exclusive  of  sixty- 
eight  supplementary  deputies,  who  were  to  be 
returned  to  serve  in  the  cortes  in  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  its  members :  it  was  further  di- 
rected, that  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  tho?e 
should  be  preferred,  who,  ceteris  paribus^  were 
able  toserve  their  country  at  their  own  charge' 
but  a  sum  was  fixed  for  the  members  of  120 
rials  a  day,  while  they  weve  in  actual  attendance* 
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By  this  mode  of  election^  founded  on  the  prin« 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  French  constitution  of 
1790,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  parishes 
elected  the  fnembers  to  represent  them  in  the 
electoral  district  assemblies^  these  appointed  the 
the  representatives  of  the  provincial  meetings, 
and  they  again  chose  the  national  representa- 
tives, designated  by  the  name  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain.  To  the  number  of  the  cortes  twenty-six 
members  were  added,  us  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  the  Columbian 
islands,  and  the  Philippines. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  cortes 
should  assemble  at  Seville  on  the  1st  of  March  ; 
but  the  French  having  obtained  possession  of 
that  city,  the  isle  of  Leon  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  of  their  meetings  and  the  first  session 
opened  its  proceedings  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber. At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  deputies  assembled  in  a  hall  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  their  sittings  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Regency.  The  military  were  drawn  up 
under  arms,  and  the  members  repaired  in  pro- 
cession to  the  parochial  church,  where  the  mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  performed  by  the  Car- 
dinal Bourbon,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  After 
a  solemn  discourse  from  thelSishop  of  Orense, 
who  was  president  of  the  regency,  each  of  the 
members  swore  to  preserve  the  Spanish  nation 
in  its  integrity,  and  to  omit  no  means  of  de- 
livering their  country  from  its  unjust  oppressors. 
These  ceremonies  being  concluded,  the  proces- 
sion returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  hall  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  members  seated  them- 
selves indiscriminately  as  they  entered  the  hall. 
The  first  act  of  this  national  assembly  was  to 
declare  the  cortes  legally  constituted  in  a  general 
and  extraordinary  congress,  wlierein  the  national 
sovereignty  resided ;  but  as  it  was  not  proper 
that  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  should 
be  united,  they  delegated  the  executive  authority, 
in  tlie  absence  of  their  King,  Ferdinand  Vil.  to 
the  members  of  the  council  of  regency.  After 
the  necessary  preliminary  business  had  been  dis- 

Eatched,  a  ^'  self-denying  ordinance*'  was  passed 
y  the  cortes,  on  the  motion  of  Don  Antonio 
Capmany,  the  deputy  for  Catalonia,  whereby 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  member  of  the  cortes 
should  be  permitted,  during  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  nor  for  one  year  afterwards,  to  solicit, 
or  accept,  for  himself,  or  for  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  any  pension,  favour,  reward,  honour, 
or  distinction,  from  the  executive  power. 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  without  which  all 
pretensions  to  national  freedom  are  vain  and 
illusory,  was  the  next  subject  of  Importance 
which  occupied  the  deliberations  of  the  cortes. 
**  Whatever  light/*    said  Arguellas^  by  whom 


this  subject  was  introduced,    ^'  has  spread  it-  noOK  iV. 
self  over   Europe,    that  light  has  sprung  from 


the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  nMions  have  risen  C^hap. 
in  proportion  as  that  liberty  has  been  enjoyed  by  ^*^T^^ 
them;  while  others,  involved  in  ignorance,  and  *^'^ 
fettered  by  despotism  or  superstition,  have  sunk 
in  the  same  proportion.  Spain,'*  continued  he^ 
^^  has,  for  many  ages,  been  in  chains ;  insulted 
and  degraded  by  a  succession  of  governments 
who  have  despised  the  wishes  of  the  people^ 
The  morals  of  the  nation  partook  of  this  perverse 
influence,  and  the  glory  of  Spain  disappeared  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  liberty."  *^  Look  at 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  that  free  and  ge- 
nerous country,  which  owes  its  liberty  and  all  its 
morality  to  a  free  press.  England  has  been  the 
faitliful  friend  of  Spain  ;  and  upon  the  colossal 
power  of  England,   which  the  liberty   of  the 

{)ress  has  raised,  the  independence  which  is  yet 
eft  in  Europe  rests  for  its  support.*'*  This 
discussion  was  resumed  in  several  successive 
meetings  before  it  was  finally  settled,  and  the 
opposition  seemed  to  gain  strength  in  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  the  measure.  ^*  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  without  a  censor,"  said  Llaneros,  "  in- 
stead of  being  necessary  or  useful,  is  injurious, 
and  has  never  been  wished  for  in  Majorca,  which 
island  I  represent.  Where  there  are  good  cen- 
sorial tribunals,  the  liberty  of  the  press  will 
never  be  wanted.  The  court  of  the  holy  inqui-* 
sition  is  such  a  tribunal ;  and  to  that  court  the 
decision  of  the  question  should  be  referred  !" 

At  length  the  friends  of  the  liberty  of  tlie 
press  triumphed  over  its  adversaries,  and  a 
decree  was  passed,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight 
to  thirty-two  voices,  by  which  it  was  enacted^ 
^^  that  all  bodies  and  individual  persons,  of  what^ 
ever  state  or  condition,  are  at  liberty  to  write, 
print,  and  publish  their  political  sentiments, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  license,  revision,  oi^ 
approbation,  previous  to  publication  ;  that  authors 
and  printers  are  responsible  for  the  abuscvof  this 
liberty ;  that  scandalous  libels,  and  calumnious 
writino«  and  works,  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  monarchy,  or  ofieiisive 
to  public  decency  and  good  morals,  shall  be 
punished  according  to  law  ;  and  that  the  respec* 
tive  judges-  and  tribunals  shall  look  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  offences."  By  another  article 
of  this  decree,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  all  writings 
upon  matters  of  religion  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  previous  censorship  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent."  Thus  one  essential  portion  Of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  which  related  to 
religion,  was  interdicted;  and  the  law  for 
securing  the  free  discussion  of  political  topics 
was  so  much  circamscribed  by  restrictions^  and 
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I^OORIV.  80   highly  objectiouable,  as  to  the  constitution 
■  of  the  tribunal  before  which  questions  of  libels 

Chap.  Xf   were  to  be  determined,  that  the  liberty  so  much 
^•''^"'r^^  dwelt  upon  and  extoDed,  was,  in  effect,  rather 
1^10      nominal  than  real. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  cortes  was  to  de- 
clare, ^^  that  the  rights  of  liberty  and  citizenship 
belong  to  the  Spaniards  in  America/'  This  de- 
claration was  followed  by  enactments,  conferriag 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  the  same 
right  of  electing  deputies  which  the  people  of 
Spain  possessed,  and  providing   that  one  de- 

Suty  should  be  returned  to  the  cortes  for  every 
fty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  in  this 
number,  not  only  the  casts,  but  all  such  as  were 
not  actually  in  a  state  of  slavery.  These  pri- 
vileges the  colonies  claimed  as  their  birth-right, 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  a  wise,  just,  and  lenient 
policy,  the  new  government  might  succeed  in 
tranquillizing  the  agitations  that  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  their  settlements,  and  that  those 
'  possessions  might  still  continue  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  empire. 

In  the  interregnum,  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  supreme  central  junta,  and  the 
convocation  of  the  cortes,  the  council  of  re- 
gency had  failed  to  afford  satisfaction  either  to 
Spain  or  to  her  allies.  This  body  had  scarcely 
taleen  any  measures  to  recruit  the  armies,  or 
to  repair  the  disasters  to  which  they  bad  been 
e^^posed.  Their  whole  conduct  was  feeble, 
languid,  and  inefficient ;  while  the  circumstances 
of  their  country  demanded  men  of  talents, 
energy,  and  decision.  A  new  regency  was 
accordingly  appointed  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, consisting  of  General  Blake,  who  com- 
ipauded  tlie  army  of  the  centre ;  Don  Pedro 
Agar,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  di- 
rector-general of  the  academies  of  the  royal 
'  marine  guards ;    and  Don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  the 

governor  of  Carthagena. 

Cadiz  ut  this  time  presented  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  in  history.  The 
enemy  surrounded  the  bay,  and  possessed  all 
the  adjoining  country,  wherever  they  could  cover 
it  ^vi(U  troops,   or  soour  it  with  their  cavalry. 


From  this  neck  of  land  the  cortes  legislated 
for  Spain  and  her  dopendencies  ^  and  the  first 
free  parliament  which  had  for  centuries  met 
in  the  peninsula,  was  regarded  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  in  all  the  regions  to  which  the  Spanish 
name  extended.  In  the  bay,  the  English 
squadron,  part  of  that  fleet  which  had  so  long 
blockaded  this  very  port,  was  ridins^  at  anchor, 
intermingled  with  those  ships  which,  for  so 
many  years,  had  borne  a  hostile  flag,  but  which 
were  now  engaged  in  a  cause  vitally  dear  to 
both  countries.  For  three  centuries  6adiz  had 
been  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  Europe  ; 
its  harbour  was  now  crowded  with  vessels  more 
than  at  any  other  period ;  and  its  increased 
population  had  drawn  thither  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  enemy  had 
obtained  many  and  great  advantages.  They 
had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia ;  they 
had  reduced  all  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia,  Tar-' 
ragona  alone  excepted;  and  they  had  gained 
possession  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida. 
Still  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  less  unfaTourable 
than  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  that  time  Andalusia  was  laid  open  to 
the  French ;  the  Spaniards  were  under  an  un- 
popular government ;  and  they  had  no  cortes  to 
which  they  could  look  up.  The  submission  of 
Austria  left  Bonaparte  at  liberty  to  direct  his 
whole  attention,  and  his  undivided  force,  to  the 
conquest  of  the  peninsula.  The  difficulty  of 
co-operation  between  Spain  and  her  allies  had 
been  grievously  felt ;  and  the  British  army,  after 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern 
times,  seemed  to  be  mouldering  away  in  sick- 
ness and  inaction.  That  army,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Romana,  and  with  the  Portuguese 
troops,  was  now  baffling  and  defeating  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  French,  led  on  by  Napo- 
leon*s  most  distinguished  generals.  The  Span- 
iards, after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  their 
armies,  were  again  rallying  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
government  of  Spain  seemed  determined  to 
adopt  those  measures,  which  could  alone  secure 
the  country  from  vassalage  and  degradation. 
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British  History  :  Meeting  of  Parliament-^ Inquiry  into  the  Policy  and  Conduct  of  the  WaU 
cheren  Expedition-^ Standing  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Exclusion  of  Strangers, 
enforced  by  Mr,  Yorke — John  Gate  Jones  committed  to  Newgate  for  a  Breach  of  Pri* 
vilege — Mr,  Yorke  appointed  Teller  of  tlu  Exchequer^  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — 
Deprived  of  his  Seat  for  Cambridgeshire — Motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  the  Liberation 
of  Mr.  Gale  Jones — Sir  Francis  Burdett  pronounced  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  com- 
mitt  ed  to  the  Ttwer — His  Liberation — Public  Finances — Appointment  of  the  Bullion  Committee — 
Mr.  Brandos  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform — Motions  for  Catholic  Emancipation — Earl  Grey'*  s 
Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — Prorogation  of  Parliament — Death  and  Character  of 
Mr.  Windham — Capture  of  Guadaloupe— Gallant  Naval  Exploit — Capture  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  Settlements  in  the  Ea.%t — Death  of  the  Princess  Amelia — Indisposition  of  the 
King — Abrupt  Meeting  of  Parliament — Repeated  Adjournments — Appointment  of  a  Regency 
in  the  Person  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


THE  political  horizon,  at  the  commence- 
tnent  of  the  year  1810,  presented  a  dark  and 
lowering  aspect.  The  war  on  the  continent, 
-which  had  excited  ssuch  high  and  animated 
hopes,  had  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  France, 
and  the  defeat  and  humiliation  ot  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  It  was  not,  indeed,  known,  that  the 
illustrious  house  of  Hapsburg  contemplated  a 
family  union  with  the  founder  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty,  but  it  was  apparent  that  Francis  had 
sheathed  the  sword  in  ciismay,  and  that  Austria 
continued  to  e^st  only  by  the  suSrauce  of 
France.  In  the  peninsula,  the  campaign  of  1800, 
which  had  opened  under  the  fairest  auspices, 
had  terminated  disastrously  ;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  even  in  those  which 
distance  and  oceans  had  conspired  to  secure, 
the  standard  of  civil  war  was  unfurled,  and  the 
conflicts  of  contending  parties  threatened  to 
separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  state. 

In  this  state  of  aflTairs,  parliament  assembled 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  and  the  opening 
speecTi,  which,  owing  to  his  majesty's  continued 
and  increasing  infirmities,  was  read  by  com- 
mission, turned  principally  upon  topics  calcu- 
lated rather  to  increase  than  to  disspel  the  general 
gloom.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
was  the  peace  recently  concluded  between  Aus- 
tria and  France ;  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Walcheren  ;  the  precarious  state  of  our  relations 
with  Sweden ;  and  the  necessity  of  affording 
further  assistance  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  first  subject  proposed  to  parliament 
was  the  usual  address  on  hi  j  majesty's  speech. 
This  address  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  seconded  by  Lord  Grim- 


stone  ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  bqOK  JV. 
Bernard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peel.     In  both  houses  ,         — 
amendments  were  moved,  and  the   formidable  Cuap.  XII. 
numbers  in  the  ranks   of  opposition  served  to  v.-*^v^*^ 
shew  that  the  late  changes  in  the  cabinet  had       1^1^ 
tended  to  weaken  a  government  already  feeble  in 
the  senate,  and  by  no  means  strong  in  public 
estimation. 

The  debates  on  the  address,  which  turned 
principally  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
were  followed  by  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord  IVel- 
lington  and  his  army,  for  the  skill  and  gallantry 
displaced  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  ;  and  these 
discussions  were  succeeded  by  a  motion  made  by 
Lord  Porchester,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  late  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
under  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  To  give  efficacy  to 
this  inquiry,  his  lordship  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee— not  a  select  and  secret 
committee,  he  said,  before  whom  garbled  ex- 
tracts might  *be  laid  by  ministers  themselves, 
in  order  to  produce  a  partial  decision,  but  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  by  which  oral  evi* 
dence  might  be  examined  at  the  bar.  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  ministers,  but  without 
success,  for,  on  a  division  of  the  house,  there  ap- 
peared, for  the  motion,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  ;  against  it,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
voices. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  day  before  the 
investigation  commenced,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  mera- 
her  for  Cambridgeshire,  gave  notice  that  he 
should,  during  the  inquiry,  enforce  the  standing 
order  of  the  house  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 
Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated  the  idea  of  proceeding 
in  an  investigation,  in  which  the  nation  w^s  sa        j 
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BOOK  IV.  deeply  interested,  with  closed  doors,  and  asked 
whether  it  could  be  endured  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  oi  what 
parliament  was  doing  at  one  of  the  most  awful 
moments  of  its  existence?  Mr.  Windham  in- 
quired what  was  the  yalue  of  their  constituents 
knowing  what  was  passing  in  that  house  ?  Sup- 
pose they  should  never  know  it,  the  difference 
would  only  be  that  which  existed  between  a  re- 
presentative form  of  government  and  a  demo- 
cracy. It  was  not  till  between  the  last  twenty 
and  thirty  years  that  the  debates  had  been  pub- 
lished at  all,  and  he  was  one  of  those  that  liked 
the  constitution  as  it  was,  not  as  it  is.  Persons 
made  a  trade  of  what  they  obtained  from  the 
gallery,  among  which  persons  were  to  be  found 
bankrupts,  lottery-office-keepers,  footmen,  and 
decayed  tradesmen.  He  did  not  know  any  of 
the  conductors  of  the  press,  but  he  understood 
them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would  give  into 
corrupt  misrepresentations,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  favour  such  characters  by  lending 
bis  hand  to  abrogate  an  order  which  was  made 
to  correct  an  abuse.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  said, 
if  he  could  see  in  that  house  a  body  of  gentle- 
men, fairly  and  freely  elected  by  the  people  as 
the  chosen  guardians  of  their  rights— if  he  could 
see  no  placemen  or  pensioners  within  those 
walls,  and  if  no  corrupt  or  undue  influence  could 
be  supposed  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  members  of  that  assembly;  then,  indeed,  he 
should  feel  no  particular  objection  to  the  inquiry 
being  conducted  in  secret ;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  case  was  different,  and  the  house  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  a  very  opposite 
situation.  It  had  been  considered  by  some,  that, 
in  point  of  character,  they  were  on  their  last 
legs  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  feared  that  they  had 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
that  to  some  of  the  doctrines  broached  by  Mr. 
Windham  be  had  listened  with  regret,  and  to 
others  with  horror ;  and  his  jfriendship  for  that 
gentleman  made  him  almost  wish,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  the  public  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  debate.  Then  passing,  by  a 
rapid  transition,  to  the  subject  of  the  press,  he 
exclaimed — *^  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the 

Eress,  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a  venal 
ouse  of  peers — I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and 
servile  house  of  commons — I  will  give  him  the 
full  swing  of  the  patronage  of  office — I  will 
give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence-^I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him,  to  purchase  up  submission, 
and  overawe  resistance ;  and  yet,  armed  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet 
him  undismayed ;  1  will  attack  with  that  mightier 
engine  the  mighty  fabric  he  has  raised ;  I  will 
shake  down  from  its  height  corruption,  and  bury 
it  beneath  the  ruin  of  the  abuses  it  was  naeant  to 


shelter."  But  however  eloquently  Mr.  Sheridan 
enforced  his  arguments,  the  sense  of  parliament 
was  against  him  ;  and  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  to  eighty  members,  decided,  that 
the  standing  order  of  the  house  for  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  should  remain  unaltered. 

A  parliamentary  proceeding  in  which  the 
public  was  so  deeply  interested,  naturally  became 
a  subject  of  general  discussion,  and  on  the  l§th 
of*  February,  while  the  investigation  into  the 
Scheldt  expedition  was  proceeding  in  the  house 
with  closed  doors,  Mr.  Yorke  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege.  His  conduct  in  that  assem- 
bly, he  said,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  speaking  club,  called  the  Bairisa 
Forum,  and  their  hand  bills,  which  were  stuck 
upon  all  the  walls  of  the  city,  stated,  that, "  after 
an  interesting  discussion,  it  was  unanimously 
decided,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  standing 
orders,  by  shutting  out  strangers  from  the  gal- 
lery of  the  house  of  commons,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  tending  to  aggravate 
the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  render 
their  representatives  objects  of  jealous  suspi- 
cion.^' The  same  hand-bill  proposed  a  question 
for  the  next  night's  meeting,  couched  in  these 
terms—"  Which  was  the  greatest  outrage  apon 
public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the 
standing  orders,  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent  at- 
tack upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?"  This  Mr. 
Y'orke  complained  of  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  that  house,  and  John  Dean,  the 
printer  of  the  hand-bill,  was  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  bar.  On  the  following  evening  the  printer 
appeared,  and  after  humbly  begging  pardon  of 
the  honourable  house  for  his  offenc^*stated  that 
John  Gale  Jones  was  the  author  of  t|fe  obnoxious 
hand-bill.  Mr.  Jones,  when  summoned  to  the 
bar,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  question,  adding,  that  he  had 
always  considered  it  the  privilege  of  every  Eng- 
lishman to  animadvert  on  public  measures,  and 
the  conduct  of  public  men  ;  but,  on  looking  over 
the  paper  again,  he  found  he  had  erred,  and 
begged  to  express  his  contrition,  and  cast  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  house.  The  speaker 
now  put  the  question,  that  John  Gale  Jones  has 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  tliis  house,  which  was  carried  unanimously ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Yorke,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  The  printer,  having  given 
up  his  author,  was  reprimanded  and  discharged. 

The  question  of  privilege  served  as  a  kind 
of  episode,  and  withdrew  public  attention  in 
some  degree  from  the  inquiry  which  was  now 
resumed.  Among  the  papers  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, was  a  "  copy  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's 
statement  of  his  proceedings ;"  dated  the  15th 
of  October,  1809,  pr^ented  to  tlie  king  on  th« 
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14th  oi  February,  18  K).  The  tenor  of  the  nar- 
rative was  to  impute  blame  to  the  naval  part 
ot'.tiie  expedition,  and  his  lordship  represented 
its  fa'dure  to  have  arisen^  ^*  either  from  insuffi- 
cient arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  admiral, 
Sir  Richard  Straehan,  or  from  unavoidable 
diflBculties,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  expe- 
dition  itseli'i  which,  being  entirely  of  a  naval 
nature,  did  not  come  within  his  province.''  The 
presenting  of  such  a  document  to  the  sovereign 
ny  a  military  commander,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  responsible  minister,  and  witiiout  the 
knowledge  of  the  accused  party,  was  depre- 
cated as  a  clandestine  and  unconstitutional  at- 
tempt to  poison  the  royal  ^  ear ;  and  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Wliitbread  for  an  address  to  his 
Duyesty,  praying  that  copies  of  all  papers  sub« 
mitted  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  at  any 
time,  concerning  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
might  be  laid  before  that  house,  was  carried  in 
opposition  to  ministers  by  a  majority  of  seven 
voices.  This  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  vote 
of  censure,  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
amended  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  Lord  Cha- 
tham was  pronounced  highly  reprehensible  for 
the  communication  made  to  his. majesty;  and 
bis  lordship,  in  order  to  avoid  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  for  his  removal  from  his  majesty^s 
councils,  resigned  his  office  of  master-general  of 
the  ordnance. 

Mr,  Whitbread,  while  animadverting  upon 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  the  narrative 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  been  presented  tQ 
the  king,  touched  upon  a  topic  which  particu<r 
larly  associated  itself  with  the  name  of  Chatham  x 
*'  It  was,"  said  Mr*  Whitbread,  ''  the  first  com- 
moner in  England,  1  mean  the  man  who  was 
afterwards  created  William,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
which  first  discovered,  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  there  had  existed  a  secret 
and  midignant  influence  behind  the  throne, 
greater  than  the  throne  itself.  Strange  fatality  ! 
that  in  the  son  of  that  very  man,  who  first 
made  the  bold  and  awful  annunciation,  should 
be  found  one  of  the  agents  of  that  occult  influ- 
ence, which  the  father  so  long  deprecated,  and 
so  magnanimously  resisted." 

In  the  mean  time  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence upon  the  Walcheren  expedition,  which 
had  occupied  the  house  from  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  2flth  of  March,  was  concluded; 
and  Lord  Porchester  moved  two  series  of  reso- 
lutions, to  the  eSeety  that  the  expedition  was 
und^taken  under  circumstances  which  afibrde^ 
no  rational  hope  of  adequate  success,  and  at  the 
precise  season  of  the  year  when  the  disease, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal,  was  known  to  be 
most  prevalent;  that  the  advisers  of  that  ill- 
judged  enterprise  were  therefore  highly  repre-i 
hensible  for  the  calamities  with  which  its  failiiro 
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had  been  attended ;  and  that  their  conduct,  in  BOOK  IV. 

delaying  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren,  called  for  -—'—■ 

the  severest  censure.  After  four  nights  debate  ^ap.XII. 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  when  there  ^ 
appeared,  for  Lord  Porchester's  resolutions,  twe 
hundred 'and  twenty-seven,  and  against  them, 
two  hundred  and  seventy -five  voices.  The 
house  next  decided  upon  an  amendment  of 
General  Crawford's,  purporting,  that  though 
the  house  considered  with  regret  the  lives  whicb 
had  been  lost,  it  was  of  opinion  that  his  majesty ^s 
ministers  had  proceeded  upon  good  g^unds  in 
undertaking  the  expedition ;  which  amendmeni 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty  voices.  The 
second  set  of  resolutions,  censuring  ministers  for 
delaying  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren,  wasnega^ 
tived  by  a  ms^ority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty -four  ;  and  a  re-* 
solution,  approving  their  conduct  for .  retaining 
the  island  till  the  time  it  was  abandoned,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  voices* 

This  decision  was  considered  as  an  escape, 
but  by  no  means  as  a  triumph,  on  the  part  of 
ministers.  It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  expedttaen  to  the 
Scheldt  was  one  widi  regard  to  whieh .  impat- 
tial  men  might  differ ;  and  though  the  opini<»  of 
the  country  was  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the 
decision  of  parliament,  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
produced  none  of  those  fiselings  of  disapfioint* 
ment,  with  which  the  issue,  of  the  inv^estigation 
Into  the  conduet  of  the  Duke  of  YoriL  had^ 
during  the  preeeding  session,  agitated  th^ 
community. 

The  conduct  of  Mr,  Yorke,  in  enforcing  the 
standing  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  wa^ 
duly  appreciated  both  by  ministers  and  by  tb^ 
public.  The  former  were  so  sensible  of  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  his  seasonable 
services,  that  he  sooii  obtained  ^e  sinecure 
office  of  teller  of  tbe  exchequer,  and  the  b>^hly 
responsible  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty. In  consequence  of  these  appointments^ 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  vacating  h^  seat 
for  the  countv  of  Cambridgeshire,  which'  he  had 
represented  tax  twenty  years ;.  and  in  the  popular 
inaignation  that  he  had  to  encounter^  as  well 
as  in  the  defeat  of  his  attempts  to  obtain  hia  re< 
election,  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  iiinequl- 
yocally  pronounced  qn  the  merits  a^d  mptivea 
of  his  public  conduct.  Mr.  Yorke  was  poposed 
in  his  election  by  Lord  Frauds  Godolphin 
Osborne ;  and  so  decided  and  general  was  the 
sense  of  tbe  freeholders  of  the  county  on  the 
day  0^  nomination  against  their  late  member^ 
that  Mr.  Yori^e  thought  it  prap«r  to  decline  the 
poll  ia  favour  of  the  new  candidate,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Cornish  borough  of  St.  Germaina. 

Although  several  of  the  members  of  th^ 
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BOOK  IV.  house  of  commoni  had  expressed  their  doubts  of 

—  the   policy  of  oomnritting  Mr.  Gale  Jones  to 

Chap.XII.  Newgate,  yet  none  of  them  liad  denied,  or 
^""^yTT^  doubted,  the  power  of  the  house  to' punish  a 
*^^^  breach  of  privilege  by  imprisonmckit;  This  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett-^a  man,  who, 
as  his  friends'  insist,  newr  sufiers  to  pass  un- 
noticed or  unemployed  an  opportunity  of  de^ 
fending  the  liberties,  and  securing  the  propertied 
«f  the  subject ;  or,  as  his  enemies  assert,  of 
shaking  the  foundations  of  goYernment,  and  in- 
spiring dissatisfaction  and  discontent  among.  thQ 
people.  On  the  daj  when  the  committal  took 
place.  Sir  Francis  was  confined  to  his  house  by 
indisposition ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
'  return  to  his  parliamentary  dutv^  he  moved  for 
the  liberation  of  the. prisoner  of  privilege,  ground- 
ing his  motion  on  an  assumption  that  the  house 
of  commona  had  exerted  a  power  which  the 
eonstitutfon  did  not  confer  upon  them,  and  of 
ydiich  no  precedent  could  be  found,  except  in 
.  tJie  worst  periods  of  our  history.  The  motion 
wa^  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  the  l^th 
of  March,  and  in  the  speech  delivered  on  thai 
ooeasion,  great  research  and  knowledge  of  the 
law  uid  practise  of  parliament,  were  £splayed. 
The  boBonr^le  baronet,  at  tiie  conclusion  of  his 
speeeh,  moved,  that  John  Ghde  Jones  should  be 
discharged ;  which  motion  was  resisted  by  both 
•ides  of  the  house,  and  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  one  'hundred  and  fifty^three  to  fourteen 
iroiees.  The  speech  ddivered  on  this  occasion 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  pnblished  in  a  periodical 
piqier,  of  the  24tb  of  the  same  month,*  with  a 
letter  prefixed,  addressed  to  his  constituents. 

"  The  house  of  commonst"  say«  Sir  Francis, 
**  having  passed  a  Tote,  which  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
Ihttt  an  order  of  theirs  is  of  more  weight  Ifaaa  Maffiia 
Charts  and  the  laws  of  the  hnd,  I  think  it  my  duty  toli^^ 
my  seatimeiits  thereoa  before  my  constitamts,  whose 
character,  as  freemen,  and  whose  personal  safety,  depend, 
in  so  gvtBX  a  de^^ree,  upon  the  decision  of  thisquestion — a 
Quesdon  of  no  less  importance  than  this:  Wnetfaer  our 
hberty-  be  still  to-be  secured  by  the  laws  of  our  forelktbeis, 
or'  to  be  laid  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow* 
iultl<^ctli,  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  for  me  to  describe  ?  Should  the  principle,  upon  which 
the '  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons  have  thought 
proper  to  act  in  this  instance,  be  once  admitted^  it  is  tm- 
toosi^ble  for  any  one  to  conjectare  how  soon  he  himself  may 
te  sammoned  from  his  dwelliBg,  and  be  hurried,  without 
trial,  ai^d  without  oath  made  against  him,  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family  into  the  clutches  of  a  eaoler.  ft  is  there- 
fore no^  die  time  to  resist  the  doctrme  upon  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  sent  to  Newvate;  or,  it  is  high  time -to 
cease  all  preteasiotts  to  those  Iwerties  w4iioh  were  ooquived 
by*  our  forefathers  after  sp  many  struggles  and  so  maoy 
sacrifices.  We  seek  for,  and  we  need  to  seek  for,  nothing 
new  ;  we  ask  for  only  the  birth- right  of  ^he  people  of  Eng- 
land, namely,*  the  lows  of  England.  To  these  laws  we 
have  a  right  fo  ^look,  with  conftdetice,  for  seeariw ;  to 
thesfe  low  the  iiUlmdual  now  imprisoned,  bas,thio«gb  me, 
applied  for  redress  in  vain.    Yoar  voice  may  come  with 


more  force;  may  command  greater  resp^<rt  ;  and  I  am 
not  wilhout  hopes  that  it  may  prove  irresistible.  If  any 
of  you  be  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  sent  to  gaol  without  a 
trial,  and  as  long  as  ff  pleasel(  the  parties  sending  you 
there  (perliaps  to  ih^  end  iif  y^ilt*  lif<^  without  any  court 
to  appeal  to>  wilhoat  any  mean  9f  redreas;  if  this  be 
the  case,  shaJl  we  stilfl  boa^  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng* 
land  ?  But  I  would  faiu  believe  that  such  is  not  to  be  our 
fate.  Oiir  fathers  made  stem  grira-visae^ed  prerogative 
hide  his  head  ;  they  broke  in  pieces  his  sharp  and  massy 
sword;  and  shall  we,  their  sons^  be  aihdd  to  enter > the 
Usto  with  undoBned  pcirilege^  assomtDg  the  powesssf 
prerogative." 

The  speedi,  or  ajtvument,  as  it  was  now 
entitled  y  con tained^  amkbtinany^  legal  and  ooA" 
slitutHMial  reierenoesy  sereral  passages  in  the 
sanj^e  bold  and  animated  strain. 

**  1  have  little-  doubt,"    says  Sir  Francis-  in  this 
argument,   '^  of  bein^  able  to  coayinee  every  impartial 
mind,  that  the  house  of  coo^mons,  hy  proceeding  to  Judg* 
ment — passing  sentence  of  imprisonment — and  issuiuf  a 
warrant  of  commitment,  has  gone  beyond  it&  prescribed 
limits,  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  itb 
iastitntiou,  and  Violate  th^  fundamental  principles  ef  tb« 
law  and  constitution  of  die  land.'\.. ......''  By  proceeding 

thus,  they  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction  not  vested  ia 
them  ;  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  while  Magna  Charta  remains  unrepealed — and 
repealed  it  never  can  be  till  England  shall  have  fbund  her 

grave  in  thefximiption  of  the  house  of  oommom;'' «<  As 

to  the  speaker's  warrant,  Isjtthis  iastrument,  this  thing,  sm 
generis,  be  contrasted  with  the  description  of  the  properties 
of  a  legal  warrant.  Does  it  not  evidently  appear,  that  this 
piece  of  unsealed  paper,  signed  by  the  sperucer,  by  which 
an  untried  subject  has  been  outlawed,  bears  no  feature  of 
legality,  and  tlmt,  fironi  the  oonimencemeiit  of  this  proceed- 
ing, in  its  progress,  to  its  conclusion,  there  is  oot  >oae 
step  that  has  not  been  marked  in  a  peculiar  nianner  vritli 
disrespect  to  the  laws— a  disrespe<;t,  in  which  all  parts 
bavo  oeen  wonderfully  consistent  throughout,  in  consti- 
tuting tiici  most  anlawfol  act  the  aiind  of  man  can  possibly 
conceive  P'.*.v''  Upon  what  ground  or  pretenee  has  the 
house  assumed  such  a  ppwer  to  punish  P  Since  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  such  a  power^  it  is  fair  to  call  upon 
them  to  shew  how '  they  came  by  it,  and  when  they  first 
claimed  it.  The 'commencement  of  this  usurpation  was 
when'^hey  gst  rid  of  the  npper  housd  of  payliaknoat;  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  king.  (Charles  1.^  They  stiU,  it 
seems,  are  emboldened  to  mamtain  an  illegal  power,  not 
pretended  to  even  by  the  king,  but  which  these  local  sove- 
reigns  ov«r  the  king  claim  as  of  right.  But  no  wonder, 
wMD  diey  hli¥eso  entiMtt  departed  from  tlie  emis  of  th^ 
iDStitutioB^-*«S  waroibred  to  be  prov^  1^  Mr^  Madocks, 
and  acknowledged  by  themselves,  in  the  oever-to-be-for- 
ffotten  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  1809,  when,  from 
being  the  lower,  or  inferior,  (for  it  is  the  same  sense,  one 
being  an  English,  and  another  a  Latin,  word)  branch  of 
the  legislatore,  they  became  the  proprietors  by  burgage 
tenure  of  tlie  whole  repre^entatioA  ;  and  in  that  capacity, 
inflated  vrith  their  high  flown,  fanciful  ideas  of  mi^esty^ 
and  tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  think  privi- 
lege and  protection  beneath  their  dignity,  assume  the  sword 
ofpreroi^tive,  and  lord  it  equidly  over  the  king  and  the 


In  consequence  of  this  publication,  it  was 
moyed,  by  Mr.  Letbbridge,  and  decided  by  .a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  bad  been  guilty  o£  pubUsbing 
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a  scandalous  and  libellous  paper,  reflecting  upon 
the  just  rights  and  priyileeea  of  that  honourable 
bouse^  for  ivhich  offence  he  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  s^jeant-^at-tarms,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.    The  motion  for  com'* 
mitment,  which  was  made  by.  Sir  Robert  Sails-* 
buryy.was  carried,  after  a  long  and  animated 
debate,  by  a  migority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  yoices.       The 
division  did  not  take  place  till  seyen  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  6th  of  April ;  and  at 
half-past  eight,  the  same  mofming,  the  speaker 
signed  tibe  warrant,    and  delivered  it  to    Mr. 
Colman,  the  seijeant  at  arms,  with  a  direction 
to  execute  it  before  ten  o'clock,  that  he  might 
not  have  to  convey  his  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
through  the  streets  of  Loiidon  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.    Owing  to  the  absence  of  Sir  Francis 
from,  town,  the  serjeant-at-arms  did  not  see  him 
till  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  baronet, 
who  was  then  at  his  house,  in  Piccadilly,  told 
him  that  he  intended,  to  write  to  the  speaker,  and 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  receive  him  the;  next 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock.     The  serjeant-at- 
arms  then  retired,  and  reported  to  the  speaker 
theateps  that  had  been  taken ;  when  Mr.  Abbot 
.  advised  him  to  go  back,  and  execute  the  war- 
rant without  further  delay.     In  compliance  with 
this  advice,   he  returned  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Fraaeis,  and  informed  hiin,  that  he  had  been 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker  for  the  delay  that 
had  already  taken  plaee,  and  intimated  that  he 
must  accompany  him  to  the  Tower  forthwith. 
To  thi»  Sir  Francis  Burdett. replied,    '\U  you 
bring  an  overwhelming  {oree  I  must  submit ;  but 
I  dare  not,  from  my  allegiance  to  the -king,  and 
mj  respect  to  the  laws,  yield  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  the  warrant  you  have  just  exhibited^ 
it  is  iUegal*;  and  you  must  leave  my  house." 
Mr.  Colman^  feeling  himself-  at  a  loss  how  to 
net,  withdrew,  and  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
#eeretwry  of  state.       On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  whidi  the  house  of  commons  directed  the 
speaker  to  issue  bis  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
and  commitment  of  Sir  Francis  Biircktt,  the 
populace  began  to  collect  before  bis  house,  in 
Piccadilly.     On  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
concourse  of  people  was  so  great,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  execution  of  the  warrant  so  highly 
probable,  that  ministers  thought  proper  to  call 
out  all  the  military  who  were  in  London,  and 
sent  orders  to  several  regiments,  who  were  within 
a  day's  march,    to  proceed  to  the   metropolis 
with  all  possible  dispatch.     The  populace  wlio 
were  before  the  baronet's  house,  compelled  all 
.the  passengers  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages,  to 
pull  off  their  hats  as  they  passed,  and  in  the 
evening  they  paraded  the  neighbouring  streets, 
•>DaUing  &>r  liffhts,^ breaking  the  windows  of  sucli 
houses  as  did  not  illuminate,  and  more  particul- 


arly venting  their  fury  on  the  hpuses  of  his  ma-  B00)1IV» 

esty's  ministers,  and  of  such  men^bers  of  the ■ 

house  of  commons  as  had  distinguished  them-  Oiup.Xlf^ 
selves  by  speaking  in  favour  of  the  imprisonment  ^"""T^C^ 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  *^** 

A  doubt  now  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms, whether  the  warrant,  under  which 
he  acted,  would  authorise  him  to.  break  open  the 
baronet's  doors,  which,  he  had  learnt,  were 
strongly  barricadoed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Sin 
Vicary  Gibbs,  the  attorney-general,  to  whom 
the  question  was  submitted,  tended  rathier  to 
confirm  than  to  remove  his  apprehensions: 
There  was  no  precedent  to  govern  his  decision, 
the,  attorney-general  said,  but  reasoning  from 
analogy,  the  tendency  of  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  door  might  be  broken  open  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  warrant ;  but  if,  in  any  conflict 
that  might  take  plaee  in  consequence,  death 
should  ensue,  the  officer  who  executed  the  war-* 
rant  would  stand  justified  or  not,  as  the  breaking 
of  the  house  might  be  deemed  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful. On  this  opinion,  vague  and  incouclusuve  at 
it  was,  the  seijeant  at  arms  was  obliged  to  act, 
and  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  Qth  of  April,  Mr.  Colman,  ae- 
coropanied  by  messengers  and  poUce  oflicera, 
and  supported  by  a  large  military  force,  broke 
open  the  baronet's  house.  Mr.  Colmay,  ad- 
vancing to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  his  warrant,. said,  ^'  You  are  my 
prisoner."  "  That,"  rejoined  Sir  Francis,  ^^  is 
not  a  legal  instrument;  and  I  tell  you,  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  will  not  voluntarily  submit  to.  an 
unlawnil  order.  I  demand,  in  the  king's  name, 
and.  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  tliat  you  forthwith 
retire  from  my  house."  "  Then,  Sir,"  said  the 
seqeant,  ^^  I  must  call  assistance,  and  force  you 
to  yield."  The  constables  now  laid  hold  on  Sir 
Francis;  Mr.  Jones  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Roger 
O'Connor,  who  were  in  the  room,  immediately 
took  him  by  the  arm ;  but  the  peace  officers 
dosed  on  all  three,  and  drew  them  down  stairs. 
Sir  Francds  was  iheiBL  conducted  to  the  coach, 
which,  preceded  and  guarded  by  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower.  At  the 
time  that  the  seijeant-at-arms',  and  his  attendants, 
broke  into  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
very  few  people  were  collected  in  Piccadilly,  but 
the  report  of  his  seizure  spread  rapidly  through 
every  part  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  before  the 
coach,-  which,  to  avoid  going  through  the  city, 
had  taken  a  circuitous  routed  arrived  at  Tower- 
Hill,  the  multitude  in  that  quarter  was  immense* 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  tlie  carriage  in  whioh 
he  was  conveyed,  their  heads'  were  instuitly  un- 
covered, and  the  air  rang  with  acclamations  in 
favour  of  the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  suf- 
fering in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  his  countiry. 
No  attack  was  isade  upon  the-  military  till  they 
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BOOK  \\i  began  fo  retarn  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  entered 

— ; East-Cheap,  when  they  were  assailed  in  the  rear 

OiiAp.  XII.  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  mud..     For  a  const* 
^'^'Ty""^  derable  time  the  soldiers  endured  this  attack 
^^®      with  coolness  and  patience  ;  but  at  leni^h,  find- 
ing the  mob  grow  more  daring,  they  fired  seve- 
ral shots,  by  which,  unfortunately,  eight  persons 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 

The  letter  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
addressed  to  the  speaker,  on  Friday  evening, 
was  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons  on 
Monday,  and  produced  an  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, ^*  That  the  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
the  speaker  is  a  high,  and  flagrant  breach  of 
privilege."  In  this  letter  the  baronet  declared, 
that  his  duty  to  his  king,  and  to  his  constituents, 
wbuld  not  allow  him  voluntarily  to  obey  the  act 
of  any  set  of  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  laws, 
assume  the  sovereign  power  ;  ^and  he  professed 
his  readiness  to  accept  the  meanest  office  that 
W<>uld  vacate  his  seat  to  get  out  of  an  associ- 
ation, whioli  bad  illegally  usurped  the  whole 
power  of  the  realm. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  abundantly  cod^ 
soled  under  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  by 
the  addresses  he  received  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  the  petitions  that  were 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons  for  his  liberation. 
The  first  place  that  petitioned  was  the  city  of 
Westminster  ;  and  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Berkshire,  as  well  as  the  livery  of  London, 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  towns  of 
Rochester,  Hull,  Reading,  Nottingham,  and 
•Sheffield,  followed  their  example. 

'     Although  the  warrant  by  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  directed 
that  he  should  remain  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house  of  commons,   yet  it  had 
always  been  customary  to  liberate  persons  thus 
committed  when  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
took  place,  and  that  period  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected by  the  friends    of  the   baronet  in   the 
metropolis.      Although  his    liberation,    by  the 
effluxion  of  time,  could  not,  in  any  respect,  be 
considered  a  triumph,  it  was  determined  to  cele- 
brate the  da^,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
.  conduct  him  in  great  state  i'rum  the  Tower  to  Ids 
.house  in  Piccadilly.     Early  in  the  morning  of 
^  « the  21st  of  June,  all  the  streets  through  which 

tth^^^procession  was  to  pass,  were  crowded  with 
^wliiqif^  who  meant  either  to  witness  or  to  join  in 
the  splendid  pageant.  The  hour  at  which  it  was 
known  that  parliament  would  be  prorogued  wid 
looked  for  with  intense  anxiety,  and  the  most 
efftetual  methods  had  been  taken  to  communi- 
cate the  notice  from  Westminster-Hall  to  the 


Tower.       The    expected    intelligence    at    last 
arrived;  parliament  was  prorogued,    and    Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  free.     The  immense  multi- 
tudes on  Tower-Hill  pressed  forward  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  popular  favourite.     Several 
minutes  elapsed  after  the  prorogation  had  been 
made  known  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  but 
the  baronet  did   not  appear.     At  length,  after  ' 
long  and  anxious  expectation,  it  was  announced 
by  a  speaking-trumpet,  from  the  battlements  of 
the  fortress,  that  *'  Sir  Francis  Burdett  left  the 
Tower  by  water  at  half-past  three  o'clock."     His 
friends  were,  for  some  time,  incredulous,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  it  Was  meant  to  detain  him ;  but 
they  soon  became  convinced  that  he  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  was  probably  at  that  time  far  ad** 
vanced  on  his  road  to  his  country-house   at 
Wimbledon.     Discontent  and  chagrin  began  to 
appear  amone  the  multitude  :  they  had  been  led 
to  understand  that  the  procession  was  planned 
and  arranged  with  the  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion at  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  no .  intimation 
had  been  given  t^at  he  had  changed  his*  mind. 
That  this  disappointment  did  not  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  and  fury,  says  much  for  the  moderation 
of  the  people  ;  that  it  did  not  make  an  impres- 
sion permanently  disadvantageous  ix>  the  baronet, 
proves  the  strong  hold  he  had  obtained  on  publis 
dpinion.     The  explanation  given  by  Sir  Francis 
of  this  part  of  his  conduct  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory ;  if,  as  he  stated  to  the  committee 
that  waited  upon  him,  he  apprehended  mischief^ 
he  ought  not  to  have  countenanced  the  proces- 
sion in  the  first  instance  ;  and  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  an  expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  no< 
such  necessity  existed,  the  public  having  already 
sufficiently  expressed  their  feelii^s  and  views  of 
his  imprisonment.* 

The  representative  for  Westminnter,  con* 
oeiving  that  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  out« 
raged  in  his  person,  commenced  actions,  against 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  issu- 
ing the  warrant  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment ; 
against  the  seijeant-at-arms,  for  executing  the 
warrant  generally,  and  for  breaking  open  the 
outer-door  of  his  house  in  its  execution ;  and 
against  Earl  Moira,  the  governor  of  the  Tower, 
for  illegal  imprisonment.  These  actions  the 
house  of  commons  ordered  the  attorney-  general 
to  defend.  The  plea  was,  that  the  warrant, 
being  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
commons,  was  a  legal  instrument,  and  that 
therefore  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  were 
legal.  This  plea,  as  miglit  have  been  foreseen, 
was  admitted;  and  the  privileges  of  parliament 
were  allowed  by  the  judges  of   the  court  of 


»:.*.♦  ifhe  liberation  of  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  from  Newgate,  took  place  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Francii 
Burdett  was  lilbefaarged  from  th«  Tower;  and  Mr.  Jones  arriyed  in  suffieienl  time  at  Tower* U ill  to  occupy  ibt 
pvincipal  place  in  ihe  procaanon,  oo  its  retora  into  WeaU^inster. 
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Vingp's  beach,  not  to  be  cognizable  in  a  court  of 
l^w,  but  to  be  p^t  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Thus^  the  attempt  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
overthrow  this  branch  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, like  all  unsuccessful  attempts  to  call  in 
question  ancient  rights,  served  to  confirm  those 
privileges,  and  gave  to  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  commons  a  solemn  judicial  recognition. 

The  early  part  of  the  session  of  parliament 
of  1810  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the 

{>roeeedings  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
iament.  On  the  lOth  of  May  the  budget  was 
brought  forward,  and  the  supplies  voted  for  the 
year  amounted  to  <£'52,18$,000,  of  which  the 
proportion  for  Ireland  was  .£6,106,000.  The 
ways  and  means,  without  the  imposition  of 
any  new  taxes,  were  estimated  at  a  surplus  of 
«£141,202  over  the  demand,  including,  however^, 
a  loan  of  eight  millions,  which  was  borrowed  at 
£4.  is.  S^d.  per  cent.;  nearly  fifteen  shillings  per 
cent,  below  the  rate  of  legal  interest.*  There 
was  no  reason,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  to  appre- 
hend any  thing  like  decay  in  our  finances,  for, 
the  more  they  were  examined,  the  better  satis- 
fied we  should  be  of  their  prosperity.  This 
very  year,  when  men  of  great  autnority  antici- 
pated a  failure,  there  had  actually  been  a  very 
considerable  increase.  The  ofiicial  value  of  the 
imports  was  o£'d6,255,209,  nearly  five  millions 
more  than  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of  peace. 
The  exports  of  our  manufactures  amounted  to 
c£35,107,000,  between  eight  and  nine  millions 
more  than  tliey  were  in  1802.  The  exports  of 
our  foreign  goods  were,  however,  nearly  four 
millions  less  than  at  that  time.  "  Thus,'*  said 
Mr.  Perceval,  "  while  this  country  is  greatly  pro- 
gressive in  prosperity,  the  orders  in  council  have 


reduced  the  receipts  of  the  customs  in  France  UOOK  IT. 

from  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  half  a  million, 

being  a  diminution  of  four-fifths  of  the  whole  Chap.  XII. 

anounf  ^^^DT^ 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  in  the  midst  of  aU  **^® 
this  vaunted  prosperity,  the  national  debt  con- 
tinued to  increase;  and  he  inquired  if  it  was 
possible  to  go  on  much  longer,  adding  from  a 
million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  every  year 
to  the  public  burdens  ? 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
'  friends  of  economical  reform  was  contained  in  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Bankes,  to  the  efiect,  that 
the  act  for  suspending  the  granting  of  offices  in 
reversion  should  be  made  perpetual ;  and  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  passed  the  house  of  commons 
almost  without  opposition.  When  this  bill  • 
reached  the  upper  hoAse  it  was  thrown  out  at  its 
second  reading  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Bankes, 
finding,  as  he  said,  that  there  was  a  determined 
principle  to  oppose  the  bill  in  its  present  shape, 
introduced  a  second  bill  for  a  limited  neriod; 
but  this  attempted  compromise  provea  inef- 
fectual, and  the  second  bill  was,  in  like  manner; 
rejected  by  the  peers,  with  a  pertinacity  not  less 
injurious  in  itself  than  offensive  to  the  publie 
feeling. 

A  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  commercial  credit 
of  the  country,  was  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  by  Mr.  Horner,  who,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  moved  for  a  variety  of  accounts 
and  returns  respecting  the  present  state  of  the 
circulating  pieaium,  and  the  trade  in  bullion. 
On  the  production  of  these  papers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the 
present  high  price  of  bullion,  and  the  consequent 
eiTect  on  the  value  of  the  paper  currency ;  but 
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PUBLrC   EXPENDITURE  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
Year  en«ling  the  5th  of  January,  1810. 
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10,904,450 

1,869,943 

1,606,038 

90,954 

789,754 

19,236,036 

4,374»184 

12,591,040 

5,872,054 


0 

s» 

•10 
11 
0 

4,971,527    15      6^ 

1,459,434      4      % 


Deductions  for  Sums  fomiing  no  part  of  the  \   84,977,248 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain >     8,949,960 


Grand  Total—  £82.027.288 

WhiiehaU^  Treamry  Chofkbert^X  (Signed) 

244h  of  Mar(^^  1810.  J 

Q  a 
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RICH.  WHARTON. 
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BOOK  IV.  this  inquiry  opened  so  wide  a  field  of  inrcstiga- 
tion,  that  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  could  be  submitted  to  the  house.  The 
bullion  committee,  after  a  patient  and  laborious 
ij)Yestigation,were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
evils,  into  the  causes  of  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  inquire,  were  to  be  attributed  to  an 
excessiTe  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper  ;  and 
it  was  stated  in  their  report,  that  "  a  general 
rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
gold,  and  a  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be 
the  effect  of  an  undue  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium in  a  country  which  has  adopted  a  currency 
not  exportable  to  other  countries,  or  convertible 
at  will  into  a  coin  that  is  convertible."  But 
though  the  Bank  of  En^^land  notes  were  in 
reality  at  a  discount,  that  discount,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  did  not  arise  from  want 
of  credit,  or  confidence  in  the  funds,  and  stabi- 
lity in  the  bank,  but  merely  from  over  issue. 
And  it  was  stated,  that  '*  no  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  present  evil,  or  security  for  the  future, 
could  be  pointed  out,  except  the  repeal  of  tire 
law  which  suspends  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England."  To  efiect  so  important  a 
change,  the  committee  was  aware  that  some 
difficulties  must  be  encountered  ;  but  all  hazards 
to  the  stability  of  the  bank,  and  all  injury  to 
public  credit,  might  be  obviated,  by  restricting 
ci^h  payments  for  two  years  from  the  present 
time,  and  by  intrusting  to  the  bank  itself  the 
charge  of  conducting  and  completing  the 
operation.*  " 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
brought  under  consideration  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  Mr.  Brand,  on  the  21st  of  May. 
Having  stated  the  evils  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent defective  state  of  the  representation,  he 
proceeded  to  suggest  a  remedy.  He  did  not 
mean  to  touch  the  ngbt  of  voting  for  county 
members,  except  by  letting  in  copy-holders, 
and  assimilating  the  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland 
to  the  practise  in  England.  The  honourable 
ipember^y  ip  the  plan  now  sublBitted  to  the  CQUsi-^ 


deration  of  the  house,  proposed  to  disfranchist 
the  boroughs  in  which  the  members  were  re* 
turned  on  the  nomination  of  individuals  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  members  would  be  diminished  in 
that  proportion,  it  would  be  proper  to  transfer 
the  right  of  returning  such  members  to  populous 
towns,  and  apply  any  surplus 'to  the  larger 
counties.  The  duration  of  parliament  should^ 
he  conceived,  be  triennial,  with  a  concurrent 
arrangement  for  collecting  the  votes  by  districts 
and  parishes.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  all  persons  holding  offices  should  be 
excluded  from  the  house  of  commons;  but  iu 
order  to  secure  the  independence  of  parlianieut, 
persons  holding  offices  without  responsibility — 
mere  sinecures,  should  not  be  suffered  to  have 
seats  in  that  assembly.  On  these  grounds  he 
brought  forward  his  present  motion,  and  he 
trusted  the  house  would  give  it  all  tiie  consi- 
deration to  whicii  the  subject  was  entitled.  Of 
one  thing  he  was  certain,  that  the  country  must 
either  have  a  temperate  reform,  or  a  military 
government.  In  conclusion,  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament ;  which  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  frequently  agitated  question  of  catholic 
emancipation  was  this  session  brought  forward 
in  both  houses ;  and  motions  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  his  majesty's  roman 
catholic  subjects  labour,  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Ponoughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan,  were  rejected 
both  in  the  lords  and  commons  by  considerable 
majorities.  In  the  discussion  on  the  catholic 
question  in  1808,  it  had  been  stated  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  Mr.  Grattan 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  catholics  were 
willing  to  allow  to  the  crown  a  vetOy  or  negative, 
in  the  appointment  of  their  bishops;  but  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  after  deep  deliberation, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  their  character  as  a  religious  conun unity, 
and  would  involve  a  compromise  of  the  coDsti^ 
tution  of  th^ir  church,  to  purchase  an  extension 


*  From  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  years  1701  and  1792, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  was  eleven  millions  and 
a  half.  In  1797,  the  bank  was  relieved  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  necessity  of  paying  in  cash  payments,  when 
two  additional  miUions  in  small  notes  were  issued.  For  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  bank  restriction  bill,  gold 
never  exceeded  its  legitimate  price  of  «£3  17s.  6d.  per  ounce ;  and  consequently,  the  foreign  exchanges  remained  at  par, 
and  the  circulating  medium  suffered  no  depression.  In  1799,  an  increase  of  four  millions  took  place  in  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  bank,  which  circumstance,  co-operating  with  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  increased  importa- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  advanced  the  bullion  pdce  of  gold  to  £4  per  ounce.  At  the  end  of  the 
ear  1808,  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  still  further  increased ;  and  «I1  those  alarming  symptoms,  the  existence  of  which 
gave  rise  to  the  bullion  committee,  appeared,  and  continued  to  gain  strength  ;  specie  became  every  day  more  and  more 
scarce,  and  at  last  nearly  disappeared  altogether ;  and  the  exchanges  wi$b  the  continent,  and  the  price  of  bullion,  rose  ex- 
cessively. The  bank  still  enlarged  their  issues ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1810,  ^he  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper 
in  circulation  was  swelled  to  twenty-one  miltions,  of  which  fifteen  millions  were  in  large,  and  six  miUions  in  small 
notes.  It  was  further  stated,  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  transactions  of  the  coundy 
banks,  which  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  and  by  fitr  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  issuers  of  notes. 
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of  their  civil  privileges,  by  conceding  to  a  pro- 
testant  sovereign  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
appointment  of  the  catholic  prelacy.  Thi$»  deci- 
sion, though  it  diminished  the  number  of  the 
friends  of  cathokc  emancipation  in  the  British 
parliament,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  these  realms  felt  no 
inordinate  anxiety  for  the  attainment  of  political 
power,  and  that,  when  their  civil  rights  interfered 
-fvith  their  religious  obligations,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  former  at  the  shrine  oi  the 
latter. 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  when  the  present 
session  of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Earl  Grey  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Jiouse  of  peers  a  motion  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion ;  this  motion  he  introduced  by  an  elaborate 
and  eloquent  speech,  which  he  concluded  with  a 
series  of  resolutions,  embracing  the  principal 
points  brought  under  discussion,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  : 

That  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  bis  mi^esty^ 
assorin^  biro  ibat  the  house  is  conrinctd,  tbai  peace,  so 
anxiously,  desired  by  his  majesty's  loyal  people,  wiU  be 
best  promoted  by  proving  to  the  world  that  we  possess  the 
means  of  permanently  supporting  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  against  every  species  of  attack 
by  which  the  enemy  might  nope  to  at^sail  us ;  that  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  his  majesty's  government 
shouM  henceforth  adopt  a  wise  and  systematic  policy,  re- 
gulated, not  only  by  a  just  estimate  of  our  present  difficul-* 
tiesy  but  by  a  pruoent  foresight  of  the  probable  exigencies 
of  a  protracted  warfare.  That  we  have  to  lament  that  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  has  been,  in  this  respect, 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  interest  and  safety  of  bis 
majesty's  dominions  required^  that  they  have  rashly  en- 
gaged in  expeditions,  so  defective  in  their  plan,  so  impoli- 
tic in  their  object,  and  so  ill  combined  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  were  undertaken,  ibat  they  could  terminate 
only  in  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the  resources  and  the 
bloml  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects.  That,  while  the 
war  has  been  thus  unfortunately  conducted,  the  conduct  of 
bis  majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  neutral  powers, 
has  retarded  an  amicable  arrangement  with  those  wbopi  it 
was  most  our  interest  to  conciliate,  and  unite  with  us  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  France.  That  in  what  more 
immediately  concerns  our  domestic  policy,  we  have  e^ally 
to  complain  of  want  of  wisdom  and  of  mresigbt  in  bis  ma- 
jesty's councils ;  that  instead  of  p,  permiment  system  of 
financei  temporary  and  impolitic  expedients  have  for  t))^ 
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last  three  years  been  resorted  to  ;  that  the  paper  circulation  BOOK  IV. 
has  been  extended  to  a  degree  highly  dangerou9  to  the  pe-  ■  i^ 

cuniary  interests  of  the  country;  that  no  attempts  have  Chap. XII. 
been  made  to  allay  the  discontents  arising  from  religious 
differences ;  and  that  no  measures  have  ba&n  taken  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  just  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  burthen- 
ed  people,' by  an  efiective  economy  in  the  great  branches  of 
the  pubUc  service.  That  owin^  to  these  and  other  causes, 
discontent  and  distrust  are  begmning  to  diffuse  th^nselvea 
among  his  majesty's  faithful  people,  and  t^at  the  increase 
and  extension  of  these  feelings  can  only  be  nrevented  by 
the  adoption  of  a  more  wise,  liberal,  anq  enhghtenea 
policy  ;  that  in  recommending  such  a  system  of  policy  to 
nis  majestv,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of^^our  obUgatioBk  to 
support  the  just  prerogatives  and  useful  spl^dour  of  the 
crown,  the  venerable  establishments  of  our  holy  religion, 
And  tlie  ancient  and  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  par-* 
lijament. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  opposing  the  ad- 
ilress,  contended,  that  a  favourable  change  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Our  commerce  and  revenue  had  increased  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unexampled  ;  the  number  of 
vessels  taken  firom  the  enemy,  and  those  of  our 
allies  rescued  from  his  grasp,  vras  immense ;  the 
French  had  been,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  modem  Europe,  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  Portugal,  which  had  been  over- 
run by  the  enemy,  had  seen  the  armies  of  France 
expelled  by  British  valour.  Spain  had  beep  en- 
couraged to  struggle  with  her  oppressors  by  our 
example  ;  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  now  free ;  and 
Cadiz  and  Ceuta  were  at  present  occupied  by 
the  British  in  conjunction  with  Spanish  troops. 
Such  was  the  real  state  of  things,  at  a  period 
when  the  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  draw 
so  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  to  move  for  so  severe  a  censure  on 
his  migesty's  government.  After  a  very  ani- 
mated debate,  the  house  divided,  when  Earl 
Grey's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty>four  to  seventy-two  voices. 

The  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation  was  the  last  subject  of  importance 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  on 
the  2ist  of  June  the  two  houses  were  prorogued, 
by  a  speech  delivered  in  his  majesty's  name  by 
the  lore}  chancellor,* 


*  During  the  present  session  of  parliament,  di^d  the  Right  Hon.  Wnxuii  WRn>^AM,  %  man  wliose  name,  in  the 
history  of  Uterature  and  pf  politics,  will  be  joined  with  those  of  Jphnson,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt.  His  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  an  opev^tio^  for  the  removal  of  An  indolent,  encysted  tumour,  took  place  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  in 
the  6l8t  year  of  his  age.  No  man  occupied  a  more  elevated  situation  in  the  estimatiop  of  all  parties,  for  honour,  integ^t}'* 
and  patriotism,  than  Mr.  Windham  ;  but  there  was  a  certain  tortuousness  in  his  political  course,  which  gave  to  his  conduct 
an  air  of  eccentricity  ;  and  his  great  talents  were,  on  some  occasions,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  adTocating  established 
abuses,  even  at  the  expense  of  humanity.  As  an  official  and  party  man,  irom  a  chivalry  of  sentiment  inseparable  from 
his  nature,  be  occasionally  displayed  a  dissonance  of  opinion  from  those  with  whom  he  acted,  but  his  intentions  were 
always  pure ;  he  was  not  made  to  belong  to  any  set  or  party  of  men  ;  he  moved  in  an  orbit  of  his  own ;  and  was 
never  to  be  diverted  from  bis  purpose  by  any  considerations  either  of  fear  or  favour.  As  an  orator,  he  was  simple, 
eloquent,  prompt,  and  graceful.  As  a  statesman,  he  entertained  a  most  profound  veneration  for  the  constitution  of  bis 
country  ;  and  even  his  faults  were  not  of  au  ordinary  or  grovelling  kind.  He  aimed  not  at  the  attainment  of  transient 
popularity,  but  aspired  to  a  lasting  and  imperi^habbe  reputation ;  and  his  sovereign  embalmed  bis  memory  with  this  high 
enlogium — '*  Windham  wtis  a  genuine  patriot  and  a  truly  honest  man.'* 
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After  the  fall  of  Martinique,  the  only  set* 
tlement  of  importance  poaseased  by  the  enemy, 
in  the  West  Indies  was  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe;  and  early  in  the  present  year,  an  expe- 
dition, under  the  command  of  Lieutenaat-gene- 
ral  Sir  George  Beckwith,  called  from  Martinique 
against  that  colony.  The  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  completed  aoout  the  middle  of 
January,  and  consisted  of  an  army  of  about  six 
thousand  men,  which  was  divided  into  five  bri- 

Shades,  apd  accompanied  with  a  suitable  naval 
orce,  under  th^  command  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane.  On  the  27th  the  expedition  arrived 
at  St.  Marie,  and  by  the  prompt  and  judicious 
operations  of  the  troops,  the  enemy  was  driven 
firom  the  positions  he  had  occupied  in  advance, 
and  oblifl^ed  to  oompress  his  torce  beyond  the 
bridge  of  Nozeire,  having  the  river  Noire  in  his 
front,  and  extending  his  left  in  such  a  manner 
into  the  mountains  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge him.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  advance'  of  the  British  army  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Noire,  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
eoiemy  had  pa>d  the  utmost  attention.  Sir 
George  Beckwith,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  this  position,  determined  not  to  hazard 
an  attack  in  front,  but  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
by  the  mountains  and  fall  upon  his  flank.  This 
difficult  enterprise  was  confided  to  the  reserve  of 
the  British  army,  under  Brigadier-general  Wale, 
who  was  ordered  to  carry  through  the  operation 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  February.  General 
Wale,  having  obtained  impoi'tant  intelligence, 
which  led  him  to  think  that  the  route  marked 
out  in  his  orders  might  be  considerably  shorten- 
ed, and  that  the  manoeuvre  might  succeed  with 
less  difficulty  and  loss  if  it  were  executed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  day,  advanced  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  after  a  short,  but  severe  con- 
flict, forced  the  pass  of  the  river,  and  completely 
aucceeded  in  his  undertaking.  This  exploit 
decided  the  campaign  ;  no  sooner  had  the  Cap- 
tain-general, Ernouf,  perceived  that  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  that  the  heights  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  British,  than  he  hoisted  the  white 
flag  at  his  head -quarters,  and  all  the  other  places 
in  the  island  surrendered  without  resistance. 
At  the  fiame  time  the  French  part  of  the  island 
of  St.  Martinis  was  surrendered  by  capitulation  ; 
and  on  the  14th,  Commodore  Fa'hie  took  pos  - 
session  of  tiic,  whple  island.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Stv  Martinis,  the  British  commodore 
sailed  for  Eustatius,  which  capitulated  without 
resistance;  and  thus  the  enemy  was  deprived  of 
his  last  colonial  possession  in  the  American 
islands^ 


A  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Guadaloupe^ 
two  French  frigates,  of  forty,  eight  guns  each, 
along  with  two  vessels  of  the  same  nation 
armed  en  ftute^  carrying  troops  and  stores  for 
the  succour  of  that  island,  were  met  at  sea  by 
the  Junon  frigate,  Captain  Shortland,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  their  destina- 
tion. The  British  captain,  having  beea  decoyed 
into  a  situation  which  left  him  no  alternative 
but  either  to  fight  or  to  surrender,  determined  to 
.  encounter  the  enemy,  while  a  brig  that  was  in 
company  efiecfl^d  her  escape.  The  two  frigateat 
lay,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Junon,  while  one 
of  the  smaller  vessels  passed  her  bowsprit  on 
the  larboard,  and  the  other  on  her  starboard 
quarters.  In  this  situation,  they  opened  a 
most  destructive  fire  upon  tiieir  victim  from  all 
sides,  the  muskets  of  the  enemy's  troops  being 
particularly  galling.  Captain  Shortland  soon 
perceived  that  his  only  hope  of  success  depend- 
ed upon  an  efibrt  to  board  one  of  the  frigates ; 
but  the  party  ordered  upon  this  service  were 
almost  all  cut  ofi^,  by  a  general  volley  directed 
against  them  by  the  troops.  After  the  battle  had 
raged  for  some  time,  the  enemy,  in  their  turn, 
attempted  to  board,  but  they  were  three  times 
repulsed;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  action  of 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  that  the  Junon  struck  her 
colours.  In  this  unequal  conflict  ninety  of  the 
British  seamen  were  Killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  vessel  was  reduced  to  so  complete  a  wreck 
that  the  next  day  she  was  set  on  fire  and  destroy- 
ed. The  gallantry  displayed  in  this  action,  in 
which  Captain  Shortland  was  mortally  wouud- 
ed,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  navy.  Every  man  did  his  duty, 
and  the  gallant  captain,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
headed  his  men  till  the  last  moment,  when  a 
langridge  shot  laid  him  senseless  on  the  deck, 
and  terminiited  his  heroic  career. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  Amboyna,  with  the  neighbouring  de- 
Cendent  islands,  were  carried  by  a  coup  de  main^ 
y  an  expedition  under  Captain  Tucker,  when 
seven  armed  ships  and  forty  seven  merchant  ves« 
sels,  many  of  them  richly  lad^n,  rewarded  the 
gallant  enterprise  of  the  victors. 

The  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius, 
or  the  Isle  of  France,  had  long  served  to  afibrd 
shelter  and  protection  to  a  very  large  number  of 
French  privateers,  which  scoured  the  seas  in  the 
track  of  the  East  India  shippini^,  and  had  rap- 
tured vessels  of  that  description  to  an  enormous 
amount.  Their  captures  they  took  either  to 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  or  the  Isle  of  France,  but 
principally  to  the  latter  *,^  as  being -a  place  not 


*  In  the  ton  months  preceJing  the  fall  of  this  island,  it  has  been  ica^culated  that  the  insurance  offices  of  Benfifal 
alone,  were  losers  three  millions  sterlino^  by  captures— f  Account  of  Iht  Capture  of  Mmuriiias)  This  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  the  real  loss  must  have  been  immpnse  to  aflord  conntonanoe  to  snob  a  statement. 
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only  naturally  of  greatei^  strength^  hat  garrison* 
ed  and  protected  by  a  mach  krger  force.  In  the 
hopes  of  regainUig  this  booty,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rooting  out  the  nest  of  priTateers  which 
Infested  these  aeas,  e^^peditions  were  planned, 
first  against  the  Isle  of  Uourbon^and  afterwards 
egainst  the  Ide  of  France.  A  force  was  coUect- 
isd,  coosasiing  of  two  thousand  fiye  hundred 
Europeans,  and  two  thousand  native  troops, 
who  were  afterwards  joined  by  a  thousand  men 
from  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Keating,^  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
expeditiQU  against  the  Isle  of  .Bourbon  was  con- 
fided. By  Ihe  co-operation  of  the  naval  part  of 
the  expedition,  under  Commodore  Rowley,  the 
deatrueiiw  of  the  French  battieries  aad  guns  at 
St  PauPs  took  plaoein  the  month  of  September, 
1800 ;  and  dispositions  baying  heen.knade  for  an 
attack  oil  St  Dennis,  a  herald  presented  him- 
self ^tb  an  offer  from. the goYN^nor,  Cetonel  St* 
Susanna,  to  capitulfite,  winch  proposal  was 
^^adily  $u3quiee3oedin,  andtbe  whcdeislaiul  passed 
\iQder  the  sway  of  the  JSrHish  sceptre. 

A  body  of  troops  from  the  BritiA  settle- 
ments in  India  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
imoouiiting  to  about  ten  thousand,  destined  for 
tlie.redoc^on  of  the  Isle  of  France,  arrived  at 
thcjpl^e.of  rendezvous  on  the  2Lst  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810.  This  army'  was  commanded  by 
llfajor-general  John  Abercrombie,  second  son  of 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  the  whole 
fleet  under  Admiral  Bertie,  including  transports 
and  ships  of  war,  amounted  to  seventy  sail.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  the  troops  effecteil  a 
landing  under  cover  of  the  fire-ships,  and  on 
the  3d  of  December,  prepared  for  attacking  the 
forts;  but  on  the  day  following,  General  de 
Caen,  the  French  governor,  rendered  all  further 
operations  unnecessary  by  proposing  to  capita* 
late  on  the  condition  that  the  troops  shoald  return 
to  France  without  being  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war.  These  terms,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  allow,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which 
the  Isle  of  France,  an  immense  quantity  of 
stores  and  valuable  merchandise,  five  large 
frigates,  some  smaller  ships  of  war,  and  twenty- 
eight  merchantmen,  with  two  captured  British 
East  lodiamen,  were  surrendered  to  his  ma- 
jesty's arms.  By  the  conquest  of  these  islands, 
the  French  were  deprived  of  their  last  establish- 
ments beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
tireat    Britain    now    reiirned   without  a  rival 


1810 


in  the  east,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  set-  BOOK  IV 
laments  in  the  Island  of  Java.  ;; 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year,  an  Chap.  XII. 
event  occurred  which  suspended  the  royal  func-  "  ~  ' 
tions,  and  plunged  the  country  into  great  dis-> 
tress  and  embarrassment.  The  Princess  Amelia^ 
the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter  of  the  king, 
after  a  painful  and  protractea  illness,  died  on 
the  ild  of  November.  The  circumstance  of  an 
amiable  and  beloved  child,  in  the  prime  of  life^ 
passing  rapidly  to  her  dissolution,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  acute  suffierings,  natursdiy  preyed  on 
the  paternal  fedings  of  his  majesty :  his  whole 
mind  became  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  his  daughter  j 
he  dwelt  upon  her  deplorable  situation  with 
harassing  and  weakening  grief  and  despair; 
till  at  length  the  powers  of  his  understanding 
sunk  under  the  pressure,  and  he  fell  a  prey  to 
that  mental  disorder,  under  which  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much  two  and  twenty  years  before,  and 
to  which  he  had  been  occasionally  subject  in  the 
interval.* 

Some  days  before  the  indisposition  of  the 
king,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  stating 
it  to  be  the  royal  pleasure  that  parliament  should 
not  assemble  till  the  month  of  Decembci^;  but 
the  us^ial  commission  not  being  prepared,  tho 
meeting  of  parliament  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
November,  the  period  to  wnieh,  by  a  former 
commission,  it  had  been  prorogued.  The  only 
case  in  history  exactly  similar  to  that  which  now 
presented  itself  was  the  precedent  of  1788-9  ; 
parliament  had  that  year  been  prorogued  to  the 
20th  of  Novemb^,  and  as  the  regular  commission 
for  its  furtlier  intended  prorogation  had  not  been 
signed  by  the  king,  it  necessarily  met  -on  that  day^ 
The  peers  and  the  commons  each  remained  in 
their  separate  chambers,  and  after  the  state  of 
his  majesty^s  mental  health  had  been  explained^ 
an  adjournment  for  fifteen  days  was  unanimously 
resolved  upon.  This  precedent,  so  analogous  in 
its  circumstances,  was  strictly  followed  upon  the 
present  melancholy  occasion ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  speaker  of  ihe,  house  of  com« 
mons  were  directed  ^to  transmit  letters  to  the 
members  of  their  respective  houses,  requiring  theii^ 
attendance  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  November. 

From  the  peculiariy  mild  symptoms  assumed 
by  his  majesty's  complaint  at  the  commencement 
of  his  present  illness,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
malady  would  not  be  jof  long  continuance,  but 
would  soon  yield  to  medieal  care  and  skill. 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  Drs.  Heberden  and 


*  When  the  Princess  Amelia  felt  that  her  enil  was  fast  approaching^,  she  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made,  incloeihg  A 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  inscribed  with  the  words — "  Rtmemher  me.*'  This  token  of  her  dying  affection  she  silently 
placed  npon  the  finger  of  her  royal  father  at  his  next  visit  to  her  chamber.  Her  own  departure  was  so  near  that  she  nerer 
knew  the  fatal  consequences.  The  king,  who  felt  ail  that  this  charge  imported,  retired  from  her  apartment  euremely 
agitated,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  his  beloved  child  actually  took  place,  his  mind  was  ue  longer  in  a  Mate  to  derive  ooN* 
Matiou  from  the  reflection  that  death  had  tsraiinated  her  sttffaings- 
VOL.  lU — NO.  48.  R  a 
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BOOK  IV.  Bailie,  were  the  physicians  first  called  in.  Bj 
them  the  bulletins  were  signed,  which  were 
regularly  issued,  at  first  once,  and  aft^wards 
twice  a  day,  from  the  S9th  of  October  to  the  4th 
of  Noyember,  when  the  signature  of  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, for  the  first  tune,  appeared.  On  the  0th 
day  of  that  month,  Dr.  Willis  was  called  in ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  was  inferred  that 
his  majesty^s  disorder  had  assumed  a  more  de- 
cided and  obstinate  character  than  was  originally 
contemplated. 

When  parliament  again  assembled  on  the 
15th  of  Noyember,  ministers  informed  the  two 
houses  that  the  medical  attendants  of  his  majesty 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  his  majesty's 
health  was  in  a  state  of  nrogressiye  improyement, 
and  that  they  continuea  to  express  the  most  flat* 
tering  and  confident  hopes  that  he  would,  in  a 
yery  short  space  of  time,  be  enabled  to  resume 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  On 
the  ffiutb  of  these  representations,  the  two  houses, 
after  some  debate,  consented  to  a  second  ad- 
journment till  the  20th  of  Noyember. 

In  the  interyal,  all  the  members  of  the  priyy 
council  were  summoned  by  the  president  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  phy- 
sicians, touching  the  state  of  his  miyesty's 
health,  and  the  probability  of  his  speedy  resump- 
tion of  the  royal  authority.  Earl  Camden,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  alone  interrogated  the  phy- 
sicians, and  the  answers,  which  were  yery  short 
and  general,  conyeyed  an  opinion  that  his  ma- 
jesty's complaint  was  of  such  a  nature  that  his 
recoyery  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

Taking  their  stand  upon  the  result  of  this 
examination,  ministers,  when  parliament  met  on 
the  29th  of  Noyember,  again  moyed  and  carried 
a  further  adjournment  till  the  13th  of  December. 
During  this  period,  the  disease  of  his  msgesty  by 
no  means  abated,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  malady  threatened  a  long  and 
tedious  endurance,  and  eyen  cast  doubts  upon 
the  ultimate  and  perfect  recoyery  of  the  royal 
patient.  When,  therefore,  parliament  met  for 
the  fourth  time,  ministers  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  proposing  that  the  physicians  should  be 
examined  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  each 
bouse ;  and  of  explicitly  stating,  that  if  the  re- 
port should  not  hold  out  a  prospect  of  speedy 


recoyery,  they  would  then  propose  measures  to 
supply  the  defect  in  tiie  royal  authority.  The 
physicians,  in  the  examination  that  took  place, 
described  his  majesty's  disorder  to  be  a  derange* 
ment  of  mind,  closely  allied  to  delirium,  and 
occasionally  falling  into  it ;  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  established  the  fact,  that  his  majesty 
was  not  only  at  this  time  totally  incapable  of 

Eerforming  the  high  functions  of  his  royal  office, 
ut  that  his  recovery  would  be  slow  and  remote: 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  idea  of  fiirther 
adjournment  was  at  an  end,  and  ministers 
found  it.  absolutely  neoessuj  to  proceed  towards 
the  appointment  of  a  regency.  The  session  not 
having  been  opened  by  the  royal  autiiority,  could 
not  b^  constitutionally  regarded  as  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  merely  as  a  conyention  of  the 
two  estates  ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  haye 
regard  to  this  character  in  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  in  opening  the  business  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  on  the  20th  of  December^ 
Mr.  Perceval  moved  three  distinct  propositions, 
declaratory  of  the  present  incapacity  of  the  king ; 
of  the  competency  of  the  two  houses  of  parlla* 
ment  to  supply  the  defect ;  and  of  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  bill  for  maintaining  entire  the  con^ 
stitutional  authority  of  the  king.*  The  first  of 
these  resolutions  passed  unanimously ;  the  second^ 
with  the  single  negative  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  denied  that  all  the  estates  of  this  realm  were 
*<  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  represented  in  par* 
liament.''  On  the  third  resolution,  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  an 
addresa  should  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  praying  him  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  regent.  On  this  amendment,  long  and 
animated  debates  took  place,  but  as  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  his  friends  adhered  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  maintained  and  acted  upon  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  a  form^  occasion,  the  opposition 
were  out- voted  in  the  commons  by  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  twelve,  and  in  the  lords  by  twenty- 
six  voices.  - 

It  is  evident  that  very  serious  objection^ 
existed  to  both  modes  of  proceeding,  whether  by 
bill  or  by  address  ;  the  mere  reading  over  the 
resolutions  suggest  them :  a  regent  was  to  be 
appointed  by  a  bill,  that  is,  in  other  words^  the 


*  Rbsoldtions  HovfiD  BY  Mr.  PERCEVAL  on  the  20rH  op  December,  1810. 

I.  That  hit  mi^esty  u  prevented  by  indisposidon  from  coming  to  pailxaaaent,  and  from  attending  to  public  business^  and  tliat  th9 
peraonal  ezerdae  of  fhe  royal  authority  is  thereby,  for  the  present,  interrupted. 

IL  That  it  is  tlie  right  and  duty  of  the  lords*  spiritual  and  teniporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Brttun,  now  assembled,  and  lawfully^ 
ftilly,  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  delect  of  the  personal  exercise 
of  die  loyal  authority,  arising  from  his  m^esty^s  said  indisposition,  in  such  a  maimer  as  the  exigency  of  tlie  case  may  appear  to  require. 

III.  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lords,  spiritual 
and  temfporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parlisunent  to  such 
biU  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  tlie  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authoritiies  of  the  crown^  in  the  name  and  on. 
the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  conttnuaooe  of  bk  ]iiaje6ty*s  prcaenfindisposition. 
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king,  whose  ineapacity  was  the  sole  caase  of  the 
measare,  Was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  to  be  dedar* 
ed  to  have  giYen  his  assent  to  an  act  (for  with- 
out the  royal  assent  an  act  of  parliament  is 
of  no  validity)  which  constituted  another  person 
regent ;  because,  as  that  bill  expressed  it,  his 
miyesty  was  incapable  of  exercising  his  royal 
functions*  The  oojeotions  to  proceeding  by  ad- 
dress were  not  so  glaring,  bnt  they  were  not  less 
real :  the  Prince  of  W^es  was  to  be  requested 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  regent,  and 
when  he  had  assumed  that  office,  and  opened  par- 
liament in  that  capacity,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  then  to  be  passed  constituting  him  regent. 

It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  king*s 
indisposition,  in  1788,  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  moment  of 
unguarded  warmth,  denied  the  right  and  power 
of  parliament  to  confer  the  royal  authority ;  and 
asserted,  in  too  strong  and  unqualified  terms,  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir 
apparent,  to  succeed  to  the  regency  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  doctrine  was  now  abandoned,  and 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  declared  by  the 
members  of  opposition,  that  the  prince  had  no 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  functions  except  such 
as  he  derived  from  the  decision  of  the  two  estates 
of  parliament.* 

After  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  regarding  (he  mode  of 
supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  two  estates  of  the  realm,  another  series  of 
resolutions  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
expressive  of  the  expediency  of  vesting  the 
royal  authority  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
'*  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,''  subject  to  certain 


Chap.  XII. 


restrictions  and  limitations  enumerated  in  those  ^^^^^  ^^• 
resolutions.f 

The  members  of  opposition  made  a  vigor* 
.ous  and  formidable  stand  against  the  general 
'  principle  of  restrictions,  as  well  as  against  the . 
particular  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  which 
ministers  proposed  to  impose  upon  the  regent ; 
in  many  of  the  divisions  thev  were  join^  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  their 
respective  friends,  as  well  as  by  other  members, 
who  usually  voted  with  ministers,  and  the  exist- 
ing government  carried  some  of  their  motions  by 
very  small  majorities.  The  proposed  exception 
to  the  grant  of  peerages  in  favour  of  military 
officers,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  restrictions,  the  precedent 
of  1788-9  was  ultimately  adhered  to. 

As  soon  as  parliament  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination to  proceed  by  bill  and  not  by  address^ 
and  Mr.  Perceval  had  sketched  the  plan  of  his 
proposed  restrictions,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
nis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  com- 
municating to  him  his  intentions.  The  prince,  in 
reply,  simply  and  briefly  referred  Mr.  Perceval 
to  the  celebrated  letter,  which,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  which 
he  had,  in  a  most  dignified  and  powerful  strain 
of  argument,  protested  against  the  proposed 
plan  of  restricted  regency,  not  because  it  con- 
veyed a  reflection  on  his  personal  character,  but 
because,  in  his  opinion,  it  broke  through  the 
very  essence  of  the  British  constitution.  His 
royal  highness,  however,  agreed  to  accept  the. 
high  and  important  trust,  even  though  fettered 
and  limited  m  suchamanner'as,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, might  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  its  duties 


*  Mr.  Pomonby^s  Speedi  in  the  Hoaae  of  Co&imont»  Dee.  20Ch,  18ia 
f  RESOLrrioNs  uoved  by  Mr.  PERCEVAL,  on  tue  SIst  of  Dbcexber,  1810. 

I.  That  ftr  the  parpoee  of  proridiiigfor  the  exercbe  of  the  royal  anthority,  daring  the  eontintianoe  of  his  m^Jecty^a  iflneai,  in  such 
manner,  and  to  nidi  extent,  as  the  present  cucumstances,  and  the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation  appear  to  require,  it  is  expedient  that  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Waksj  being  resident  within  the  realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  and  to  administer  the  royal  authority, 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on  bdudf  of  his  migesty,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of  regent  of  the 
kingdom  f  and  to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  miuesty,  all  suthoxxtieB,  prerogatives,  acts  of  gofemment. 
and  administration  of  the  same,  that  belong  to  the  king  of  this  realm,  to  use,  execute,  and  per^mn,  acceftiing  to  the  law  thereof*  sutgect  to 
such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  shall  be  provided. 

II.  That  the  powcn  to  be  given  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  shall  not  extend  to  the  granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  peersge  of  the  realm  to  any  person  whatever,  except  to^persons  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  country  by  sea  or 
land). 

III.  That  the  said  power  shall  not  extend  to  the  granting  of  any  office  whatever  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting  of  any  oflioe,  salaiy,  or 
pension,  for  other  tenns  than  during  his  xxiajeBtj^s  pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  are  by  law  required  to  be  granted  for  life,  or  during  good 
bdiaviour. 

IV.Thatthesaidpowershallnotcxtendtothegrantingof  any  part  of  his  majesty  *s  real  and  personal  estate,  exceptat&r  asrelatesto 
the  renewal  of  leases. 

V.  That  the  care  of  his  maijaiy^B  royal  person,  during  the  continuance  of  his  miOo^y**  mness,  shaD  be  committed  to  the  queen*s 
most  excellent  mi^esty ;  and  that  her  majesty  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  ftcm,  and  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  penons  as  she  shall 
chink  proper,  to  the  several  offices  in  hia  miuesty*s  Iiousehold;  and  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  all  other  matters  and  things  rcUitiog  to  the 
care  of  his  majetty^s  royal  person,  during  the  time  aforesaid ;  and  that,  for  the  better  enabling  her  migesty  to  discharge  this  hnportant  task,  it  b 
also  expedient  that  a  council  shall  be  apppointed,  to  advise  and  assist  her  majesty  in  the  several  matters  aforesaid ;  and  with  power,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  may  see  cause,  to  examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians  and  others  attending  his  migesty^s  person,  touching  the  state  of  his  ma* 
jcsty*s  health,  and  all  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

The  regency  bill,  of  which  the  above  resolutions  may  be  considered  as  an  official  abstract,  enacted,  that  the  re* 
ftriction  imposed  on  the  executive  power  as  exercised  by  the  Pripce  Regent,  should  cease  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1S13. 
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IJAOK IV.  6o  completely  and  beneficially  to  the  nation  as 

..«: he  could  wish.    In  these  views  the  royal  brotherf 

d^iV.  XII.  of  the  prince  fuUy  concurred,  aad  in  a  species 
^^'^v-**^  of  extra-official  note  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
18lt)  exchequer,  entered  their  protest  against  a  pro* 
ceediug,  which  they  considered  ^'  perfectly  un- 
constitutional^  and  as  contrary  to  and  subYersive 
of  the  principles  which  seated  their  £unily  upon 
Ae  throne  ot  this  reahn." 

Parliament  was  opened  in  the  usual  form  by 
dommissioA  under  the  great  seal,  on  the  15th  of  ^ 
January,  1811.  The  regency  bill,  which  had 
passed  through  the  two  houses  as  estates  of  the 
realm,  was  again  brought  before  parliament  in 
its  Tegular  and  constitutional  character ;  every 
part  of  it  was  again  canvassed ;  and,  on  evei*y 
debate  and  division,  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  ministers  increased,  while  the  opposition 
became  feeble  and  languid  in  their  resistance. 

It  was  well  Icnown  that  the  political  attach- 
ttients  and  principles  of  the  Prince  Regent  lay 
all  on  the  side  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville; 
and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the  existing 
administration  would  be  dissolved,  and  the  mem-- 
bers  who  now  occupied  the  opposition  benches, 
iakea  into  power ;  but  the  period  for  the  install- 
ation was  fast  approaching,  and  no  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  ministry  had  taken  place.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  malady  of  the  king,  after 
undergoing  frequent  and  great  variations,    as- 
sumed a  much  more  mild  and  favourable  form, 
and  the  physicians  ag^n  pronounced  his  ma- 
jesty's complete  recovery  as  not  far  distant.  This 
circunikstance,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  government  by  any 
other  hands  than  those  which  would  continue  to 
possess,  through   the  medium  of  the  queen's 
council,*  so  large  a  share  of  the  power  and 


patronage  of  the  executive,  determined  the  prince 
to  retain  the  present  ministeni.  This  determina" 
tion  he  commuAieated  to  Mr.  Perceval,  in  a  note*, 
dated  the  4th  of  Februapy ;  at  the  same  iltnt 
explicitly  and  candidly  statiag  to  him,  that  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  afieetion  to 
bis  beloved  and  afflicted  father,  made  him  un- 
will'mg  to  do  a  single  act  which  might  retard  his 
recovery ;  and  that  this  consideration  alone  had 
dictated  the  deoirion  now  communieoted  to  Mr. 
Perceval.  He  added,  tiiat  it  would  not  be  one  of 
the  least  blessings  that  would  result  from  the 
restorotion  of  his  majesty  to  health  and  to  the 
personal  exefoise  of  his  royal  functions,  that  it 
would  rescue  the  regenc]^  from  a  situatiou  of 
unexampled  embarrassment,  and  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  affairs,  ill  calculated,  he  feared,  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  the  united  kingdom  in 
this  awful  and  pmlous  crisis,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  British  eonatittttioa.  Mr.  Perceval,  in 
reply,  after  stating  <the  readiness  of  himself  and 
his  coUeaguea  to  remain  in. office,  lamented  that 
the  prince  should  still  regard  tibe  restnetions  as 
unconstitutional;  but  assorsd  him  that,  even 
under  these  restrictions,  any  ministry,  which 
should  possess  the  confidence  and  support  of  bis 
royal  highness,  would  find  no -difficulty  in  con- 
ducting the  a&irs  of  the  nation  with  satisfac- 
tion, credit,  and  success. 

By  the  continuance  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration in  office,  the  sub- division  of  the  sov^erei^n 
functions,  occasioned  by  the  regency  bill,  became 
again  united  in  the  executive  government ;  and 
the  prince  and  his  ministers,  by  contributing 
their  respective  portions,  preserved,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  the  integrity  of  the  sovereign 
power  and  influence. 


*  The  queen*8  council  consisted  of  eight  members,  namely:  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  Dukt 
•f  Moatruse ;  the  Earls  of  Winchelsea  and  Aylesford  i  Lords  £hlon  and  EUenboroiigh  i  and  8ir  Vt(illi«m  Gram. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


FoRiiow  History  :  SiMen  Death  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden-^-Marskal  Bemadotte  elected 
Crofwn  Prince — Marriage  Qf  the  Emperor  'Napoleon  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa — Rapid 
Advances  made  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  towards  the  Establishment  of  an  absolute  Despoiiens 
—Decree  fin'  the  Estubkshtnent  of  State  Prison^or  the  Registration  of  domestic  Servants— 
for  restricting  the  Operations  of  the  Press— Abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte  in  favour  qf  his 
Son— Annexation  of  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Toicns  to  France— Death  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia- 
Annexation  of  Hanover  to  the  Kingdom  qf  Westphalia. 

BONAPARTE,  by  subdividing  the  states 
of  {lurope,  gratified  the  two  most  prevailiiig 
passions  of  his  aund — his  ambilion  and  his  ha- 
tred  to  En^and.    in  this  way,  he  extended  Us 

K^^  with  his  means  of  anaayance,  and  he 
ped  ultimately  to  obtain  a  maritime  peace,  by 
cutting  oflp  the  commeroe  of  Great  Britain  from 
the.  contineni.  The  anneacation  of  Holland  to 
the  Freueh  empire,  ihe  inAermaniage  of  Napo- 
leon with  the  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
i^d  the  (extension  of  his  influence  in  Sweden  and 
alone  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  emana* 
ted  from  these  feelings^  and  tended  to  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  these  purposes. 

The  possession  of  Sweden  could  not  be  so 
openly  and  directly  acquired,  as  the  possession 
<if  other  continental  states ;  but  a  fortunate  eon<« 
juncture  in  public  affiiirs,  soon  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  such  an  influence  in  that 
country,  as  seemed  to  advance  Napoleon's  grand 
scbane  of  foreign  policy.  Charles  Augustus, 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  who  had,  on  the  34th 
of  January,  1810,  been  elected  to  the  dignity 
of  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  died  suddenly,  on 
the  S9th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  while  he  was' 
reviewing  some  regiments  of  cavalry  on  Bonorp 
Heath ;  and  his  death  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  circumstances,  which  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  a  strong  and  general 
suspicion,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  In  other 
timed,  his  death  might  have  appeared  perfectly 
natural,  as  it  probably  was ;  but  suspicions  fixed 
upon  the  two  families  of  Fersen  and  Kper,  who 
were  thought  to  be  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  apprehensive  that  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
would  destroy  that  influence  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed  in  the  government.  The  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  prince 
and  his  interment,  gave  time  for  suspicion  to 
spread  ;  and  when  the  funeral  procession  arrived 
at  Stockholm,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  agita- 
tion had  increased  to  so  alarming  a  degree,  that 
the  populace  fell  upon  Count  Axel  Fersen,  who 
led  the  procession  in  his  carriage  and  six,  and 
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actually  tore  Um  to  pieces.    In  order  to  calm  BOOK  IV* 

this  dreadful  ferment,  a  proclamation  was  issued • 

by  the  king,  and  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Chap^xut. 
goremment  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  peo-  ^ftC^"^ 
pie,  by  an  open  judicial  inquiry  into  the  cause      ^^^^ 
of  the  death  of  their  favourite.    A  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  rix  dollars,  was  also  offered  to 
any  person    who    would  give    such  evidenoej 
touching  the  supposed  murder,  as  vH>uld  convict 
the  offender,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or  des- 
cription.   The  result  of  the  examination  was, 
that  the  crovm  prince  had  died  a  natural  death, 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy;   and  public  tranquillity 
being  in  a  few  days  restored,  Ihe  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of   Sweden,  as  well  as  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  was  fixed  on  the  choice  that 
was  about  to  be  made  of  his  successor. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  four  estates  of 
Sweden  were  assembled  at  Orebro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  crovm  prince,  or  henr  appa^ 
rent  to  the  Swedish  throne.  The  four  candidates 
who  ai^pired  to  this  honour,  were,  Frederick  VI. 
King  of  Denmark ;  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg, 
son  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  the  late  kmg ;  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  brother  to  the  deceased 
crovm  prince ;  and  the  French  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Bonaparte,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  diet,  declared  his  deter- 
mination not  to  interfere  in  the  election;  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  French  emperor  wlw  suffi- 
ciently understood,  and  Charles  XIII.  m  an 
address  to  that  assembly,  deliyered  on  the 
18th,  stated  "  that  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
country,  induced  him  to  propose  to  the  assem- 
bled states  of  the  empire,  his  serene  highness 
Jean  Baptiste  Julian  Bemadotte,  Pt-ince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  as  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and 
his  royal  majesty's  successor  to  the  Swedish 
throne."  After  a  short  delibasation,  the  diet 
unanimously  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  thus.  Marshal  Bemadotte, 
a  man  who  had  entered  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  became  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
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600K  XV.  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish  nation,  ediansted 
bywATi  and  oppressed  with  the  expense  and 
misery  it  had  occasioned^  either  took  no  liTely 
interest  in  passinjg;  events,  or  felt  no  indisposition 
to  the  election  or  a  general,  who,  from  his  con- 
nection with  Bonapurte,  would  probably  presenre 
them  in  future  peace  with  me  powers  of  the 
eontinent. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  Bemadotte 
proceeded  to  Sweden;  and  on  the  1st  of 
KoTember,  he  addressed  the  king,  and  the 
estates  of  the  reabn,  in  a  complim^itary  speech, 
unfolding  views  of  goyemment,  ind  maxims 
of  policy,  worthy  of  a  statesman  and  a  sage : 
<'  Gentlemen,  deputies  of  the  nobility,  the  derry, 
the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,"  said  he, 
^*  sound  policy,  that  which  alone  the  laws  of 
God  authorise,  must  be  founded  upon  justice 
and  truth ;  such  are  the  principles  oi  the  lung ; 
they  diall  also  be  mine.  I  have  beheld  war  close 
at  hand,  I  know  its  desolating  properties ;  Uiere 
is  nothing  which  can  console  a  country  for  the 
blood  of  its  children,  shed  in  a  foreien  land. — 
Peace  is  the  first  object  of  a  wise  and  enlighto 
miMl  government  It  is  not  the  extent  of  a  sta^ 
which  constitutes  its  force  and  independoiee,  it 
is  its  laws,  its  industry,  its  oonmieroey  and  above 
^1,  its  natural  spirit  Sweden,  it  is  true,  has 
sustained  great  losses,  but  the  honour  of  the 
Swedish  nation  has  not  suffered  the  least  attaint 
Let  us  submit,  Grentlemen,  to  the  decrees  of 
providence,  and  let  usTecollect,  that  they  have 
left  us  a  soil  sufficient  to  support  our  wants,  and 
iron  to  defend  it'* 

From  this  moment,  Charles  John,  the  offi.-> 
cial  name  given  to  the  Crown  Prince,  may  be 
considered  as  the  efficient  ruler  of  Sweden. — 
Adverse  to  open  and  actual  hostility  with  Gieeat 
Britain,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  permit 
the  commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  two  countries;  and  when,  in  the 
month  of  December,  war  was  declared  against 
England,  the  Swedish  declaration  of  war  con- 
tained a  frank,  and  almost  explicit  avowal  that 
this  resolution  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of 
Bonamrte. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  taking  counsel  of 
his  vanity,  sought  a  £imily  alliance  with  the 
royal  house  of  Austria ;  and  Marshal  Berthier, 
the  Prince  of  Neufohatel  was  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna,  to  demand  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa  in  marriage.    The  prin- 


cess exultinff  in  the  conquest  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  world,  was  easily  won  ;*  and  her  royal 
father  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive,  ttiat, 
by  this  union,  he  should  be  enabled  either  to 
participate  in  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Napo* 
feon,  or  to  recover  his  lost  aonunions  by  preci- 

Jit^ng  his  fall,  if  adversity  should  overtake 
im*  The  council  of  Vienna,  influenced  by  the 
interests  of  the  state,  r«noved  the  scruples  of 
the  father,  by  dwelling  upon  the  dutiee  of  the 
soverei^ ;  and  moderated  the  emperor's  feelings 
of  humdity,  by  unveiling  to  Um  Uie  future,  and 
expatiating  upon  the  advantages  <^  the  proposed 
alhance.  On  Bonaparte  himself,  this  alliance 
operated  as  a  sort  of  talisman,  it  obscured  all 
eojects,  unsettled  his  judgment,  and  introduced 
contrarieties  into  his  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. Many  of  his  own  court,  and  those  near 
his  pers<m,  partook  of  the  in&tuation  of  their 
sovertt^,  and  those  who  perceived  the  snare 
into  which  he  was  advancingi  wanted  courage 
to  exluhit  to  him  the  consequences  of  his  new 
engafements  with  Austria* 

The  marriage  ceremony*  in  which  the  Areh« 
duke  Charles,  as  the  (uroxv  or  Napolera,  received 
the  hand  of  lus  august  reUtive,  was  p^formed. 
on  the  11th  of  March,  at  Vienna,  in  the  church 
of  the  AugustineS)  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria*  On  the  18th, 
the  Empress  and  Queen,  Maria  Loinsa,  left 
Vi^ina,  and  arrived  at  Compeigne  on  the  27th, 
where  she  was  met  by  the  emperor.  From 
Vienna  to  Paris,  the  road  by  which  the  princess 
advanced,  seemed  strewed  vrith  flowers;  and 
this  alliance  afforded  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusmeut  and  gaiety  to  the  volatile  French 
and  the  stetely  German  nations.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  the  mvU  ceremony  of  the  celebration  and 
ratification  <rf  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with 
the  Princess  Maria  Loiusa,  took  place  in  the 
luill  of  llbrs,  in  the  imperial  chateau  of  St. 
Cloud;  and  on  the  followug  day,  the  rel^ous 
ceremony  was  perfonned  by  the  grand  almoner 
and  two  assistant  bishops,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Louvre.  To  mark  the  epoch  of  this  marriage 
by  acts  of  indulgence  and  benevolence,  Bona* 
parte  presented  a  free  pardon  to  all  deserters 
from  tne  Frmich  armieig,  previous  to  the  year 
1806,  BnA  to  aU  others  on  immediately  joining 
their  corps;  all  unpaid  fines  imposed  by  the 
judrmuit  of  the  police  were  r^nitted ;  six  thou- 
sand girls,  each  portioned  by  the  state  with 


*  It  wu  «t  flist  gmenlly,  indeed  almost  uinfertally  imagined,  ^at  the  Afeb-ducbeaa  was  an  unwilling,  tbouf h 
veeigiied  rictim  to  flie  prcaerralinD  of  her  family — anedicr  virgin  of  Gilead,  obedient  to  the  caBa  at  fiUal  reverence  and 
duty ;  but  no  aoppoeittoii  conki  be  more  erroneous.  It  aoon  appeared  how  niaeh  of  the  bleed  of  the  Loirainea  Sowed  in 
lierTeina;  shewasgay,  lively  and  almost  pUyfnl ;  and  so  early  did  she  begin  to  ideotiiy  herself  with  the  French  nation, 
andtoeznkindMsgloryof  herfntorelord,  that,  according  to  the  foreign  journals,  aheoneday,  before  she  left  Vienna, 
hastened  eagerly  into  her  father's  apartment,  and  announced  to  him  a  Fmadi  victory  in  the  peninsnU,  by  cx<jaimiiy 
in  a  toae  of  tnuaph,  «*  We  have  obtained  great  advantages  in  Spain*'* 
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fr^m  six  to  tweUve  thoatand  francs,  were  tcKba 
BDarried  to  as  nuuny  retired  aoldiers  of  their 
conmunes^  and  twelTe  thousand  disboi  of  meat, 
twelve  thousand  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-fbur  mpes  of  wine,  were  ordered  to  be 
distributed  by  lottery  amon;  the  poor. 

The  day  after  their  marriage,  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  received  the  felicitations  of 
the  senate^  and  the  great  jmblio  officers  of  the 
state ;  *'  Sire,^  said  the  president  to  the  emp wor, 
^  Europe  contemplates  with  rapture  the  aug^t 
dan^ter  of  the  sovereign  of  Austria  on  the 
glorious  threne  of  Napoleon.  Providence,  in 
reserving  for  you  this  illustrious  spouse,  has 
been  pleased  to  manifest  more  and  more  that 
yen  hnve  been  bom  for  the  happiness  of  nations, 
and  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  world.**  Th^ 
orator  next  addressins^  the  empress,  said: 
*^  lladslne,  the  shouts  of  joy  which  have  every 
where  accompanied  your  mqesty^s  steps ;  that 
eoncert  of  benedictions,  which  still  eehoes  from 
Vienna  to  Paris,  sre  the  feithful  expressions  of 
the  sentiroents  of  the  people.  The  senate  comes 
to  offer  to  your  majesty  t^imonies  of  homage 
not  less  ardent— not  less  smce^e.  The  imperial 
erowD,  which  sparkles  on  vour  brow,  ano  that 
other  crown  ot  graces  ana  rirtues  which  tem- 
pers and  softens  the  lustre  of  its  rays,  attract 
towarda  you  the  hearts  of  thirty  milli<m  of 
Frrachmen,  who  make  it  their  joy  and  pride 
to  salute  you  by  the  name  of  their  sovereign. 
The  French,  whom  you  have  adopted,  and  to 
whom,  by  the  most  sacred  of  promises,  you  have 
vowed  the  sentiments  of  a  tender  mother,  you 
will  find  worthy  of  your  kind  regard.  You  will 
more  and  more  cherish  this  good  and  tender* 
hearted  pee^e,  vrho  always  feel  an  anxious  wish 
to  love  those  who  govern  them,  and  to  place 
affection  and  honour  by  the  side  of  zeal  and 
obedience.  The  sentiments  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  express  to  your  miyesties  are,  under 
the  guarantee  of  heaven,  like  that  sacred  oath 
wfaieb  has  for  ever  united  the  great  and  splendid 
destinies  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.** 

From  the  moment  that  Bonaparte  eontem* 
plated  this  new  family  alliance,  additional  en- 
croachments upon  the  liberties  of  his  country 
seem  also  to  have  been  contemplated ;  and  no 
year  in  the  whole  course  of  his  memorable  rdgn 
presents  such  Hagrant  instances  of  a  rapid 
advance  towards  absolute  despotism,  as  the  year 
of  his  marriage.  Besides  the  various  decrees 
issued  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  merchandize  into  France,  and 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  commerce,  must 
bive  operated  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
French  merchant  as  to  the  injury  of  the  British 
exporter,  he  struck  more  directly  and  fatally  at 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  bis  decrees  for 
regulating  state  prisons    registering  domestic 


servants,  and  restricting  the  operations  of  the  B06k]T/^ 
press.  • ^  . 

The  decree  regarding  state  prisons,  which  fj^tiiSr 
assumed  the  specious  title  of  a  law  fer  the  relief  ^\Jr 
of  certain  state  prisoners  in  France,  established 
eight  state  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  em* 
pire  $  and  ft  was  explicitly  declared  that  there ' 
were  many  persons  in  Fran(5e  accused  of  va<» 
rious  crimes  against  the  state,  whom  it  was  nei'« 
ther  safe  to  liberate  nor  to  bring  to  trial.  But ' 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
none  of  his  subjects  were  immured  in  these  pri* 
sons,  except  for  lawful  causes,  directed  '^that 
the  state  prisons  should  be  subject  to  a  mmitiilT 
inspection  by  commissioners,  and  that  all  such 
persons  should  be  discharged  as  were  not  de- 
tained i^trictly  according  to  law/*  This  mode 
of  relieving  state  prisoners  was  in  eflfect,  a  per* 
manent  suspension,  or  a  total  abrogation,  of  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  Skbeas  Cdrnu$ ;  and 
under  this  system,  every  man  who  haa  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur  the  suspicion  of  government, 
might  be  shut  up  in  prison  and  kept  in  that 
situation  without  ever  being  brought  to  trial,  or 
even  put  upon  his  justification  before  a  legitimato 
tribunal. 

The  decree  for  the  regbtration  of  servants 
advanced  another  st^  towitfds  the  establishment ' 
of  despotic  power.  By  this  imperial  edict, 
issued  on  the  3d  of  October,  all  domestic  ser- 
vants in  Pkiris,  of  both  sexes,  under  whatever 
denomination  they  served,  and  whether  their  en* 
gagements  were  by  the  year,  month,  or  even 
day,  were  to  have  their  name,  place  of  birth, 
employment  and  description,  inserted  in  a  re* 
gister,  kept  by  the  prefect  of  police,  together 
with  tiie  name  of  the  person  whom  they  served. 
The  servants  were  to  ne  famished  each  with  a 
counter-ticket,  corresponding  to  the  register ; 
and  all,  who,  within  a  month,  failed  thus  to  in- 
scribe their  names,  subjected  themselves  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period,  not  less  than  eight 
days,  or  more  than  three  months.  No  person 
was  permitted  to  take  into  his  employment  any 
domestic  vrithout  a  card  of  inscription,  and  this 
card  was  to  be  delivered  into  die  hands  of  tho 
master,  who  was  bound  to  notify  upon  it  the  day 
of  the  departure  of  his  servant,  and  to  transnat 
the  card  to  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  dis- 
carded servant  was  also  bounti  to  repair  to  tho 
prefecture  within  forty-eight  hoars,  to  declare 
what  course  he  meant  to  pursue,  and  to  receive* 
the  card  again.  Servants  were  forbidden  to  hire 
any  apartment  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
master  or  the  prefect ;  and  every  servant  out  of 
place  for  more  than  a  month,  who  could  not  givo 
a  satisfectorv  account  of  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence, was  obliged  to  depart  from  Paris  under 
pain  of  punishment  as  a  vagrant.  This  decree, 
although  professedly  applio»le  only  to  servants^ 
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fiOOKiV.  extended  in  its  operations  to  masters,  and  the 
-^ — —  intercoarse  it  opened  between  domestics  and  the 
c«A^xm .  police  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
^^ga^^  placing  all  the  families  in  Paris  under  a  species 
'  of  espiomagef  or  menial  inspection. 

Several  imperial  decrees  were  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number  of  printers  and  booksellers 
iq  France,  and  for  subjecting  the  press  to  a 
rigid  system  of  censorship.  By  these  decrees 
a  director-general  was  appointed^  under  the 
order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  charged 
with  the  superintendeince  of  every  thin^  relating 
to  the  printing  and  publication  of  books.  The 
number  of  printers  in  each  department  was 
limited,  and  the  printers  in  Paris  reduced  to 
sixty.  The  printing  of  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  dutv  which  the  subject  owes  to  the  sovereign 
or  to  the  state,  was  prohibited,  and  offenders 
against  this  law  exposed  themselves  to  the 
punishments  of  .the  penal  code.  All  manuscripts 
intended  for  publication  were  made  subject  to  a 
previous  inspection,  when  the  censor  was  to  point 
out  to  the  author  such  alterations  or  erasures  as 
he  should  think  proper ;  if  the  author  refused 
to  agree  to  these  alterations,  the  sale  of  his  work 
was  to  be  inhibited,  the  forms  broken,  and  pos- 
session taken  ojf  the  sheets  or  copies  printed. 
All  booksellers  were  directed  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense, and  no  license  was  to  be  grai^ted  to  -any 
person  wishing  to  begin  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller, but  such  as  should  have  recommended 
themselves  by  their  good  character,  and  an  at- 
tachment to  their  sovereign  and  to  their  country. 
Only  one  newspaper  was  to  be  published  in  any 
ef  the  departments,  except  the  Seine  ;  and  ail 
the  newspapers  in  France  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  prefects,  and  were  never  to  be 
published  without  their  approbation. 

Tliese  measures,  no  doubt,  diminished  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  France  to  the  em- 
peror, and  would  probably  in  their  ultimate  con- 
sequence have  undermined  his  throne ;  for,  enig- 
matical as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  resting  upon  the  authority  of  all  history, 
that  every  blow  directed  against  the  liberties 
of  a  nation  has  a  tendency  to  recoil  upon  the 
hand  that  inflicts  it ;  and  those  measures,  which 
at  first  seem  to  strengthen  the  government  of  a 
tyrant,  seldom  fail  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
desjiotism,  which,  by  a  short-sighted  poUcy,  they 
are  intended  to  uphold. 

From  the  period  when  the  house  of  Orange 
.  were  deprived  of  their  hereditary  power,  the 
Dutch  people  had  maintained  a  strict  alliance 
with  France ;  their  government  had  been  changed 
in  obsequious  imitation  of  every  change  in  Uiat 
country ;  they  had  lost  their  colonies  and  their 
ccnnmerce  by  their  fidelity  to  their  new  allies, 
and  they  ha4  at  last  accepted  as  a  sovereign 


the  Iffother  of  the  French  emperor.    They  ha4 
been  fortunate  in  the  king,  which  it  had  pleased 
Napoleon  to  place  over  them ;  Louis  Bonaparte 
took  a  deep  interest  in  their  sufibrings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  soften  those 
measures    which   oppressed   the  Dut^  nation, 
and   paralized  the  public    exertions,    won  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.     In  the  war  wa^ed 
by  France  against  the   commercial  prosperity, 
and  the  maritime  greatness,  of  England,  it  be- 
came peculiarly  necessary  that  {lolland  should 
lend  her  cordial   ee-operation.      The   coast  of 
that  country,  indented  by  rivers  and  inlets,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hours  sail 
from   Ensland,   presented   innumerable  oppor- 
tunities  ua  the   infraction  of   the  oontinoital 
system.    The  character  and  necessities  of  the 
Dutch — a  nation  indebted  to  commerce  for  the 
very  land  they  inhabit,  who  had  been  nurtured 
in  trade  till  it  had  become  their  second  nature, 
and  who  foresaw  in  the  accomplishment  of  Bo- 
naparte's schemes,  the  overthrow  of  their  ancient 
habits  and  pursuits,  operated  powerfully  against 
the  project  for  the  total  exclusion   of  British 
commerce,,  and  induced  Napoleou  to  issue  the 
most  strict  and  peremptory  orders  to  Louis  to 
enforce  his  decrees  with  rigour.     For  a  short 
time  these. orders  were  obeyed,  but  the  wretch- 
edness which  every  where  presented  itself,  and 
the  numerous  and  urgent  petitions  of  the  suf- 
f^ers,    so  far  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Louis 
over  every  consideration  of  state  policy,   that 
he  threw  open  the  Dutch  ports,  and   repealed 
his  decrees  against  commerce.     This  conduct 
of  the  tributary  sovereign  of  Holland  was  highly 
relented  by  the  French  Emperor ;  and  Louis  at 
length,  finding  that  all  his  endeavours  and  sa- 
crifices   on   behalf  of  the  Dutch   nation  were 
unavailing,  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his 
ddest  son,  Louis  Napoleon.    This  act  of  abdi- 
cation, which  here  date  the  1st  of  July,  not 
having  been   previously  concerted   with  Bona- 
parte, was  declared  invalid  ;  and  on  the  9th  day 
of  the  same  month  an  imperial  decree  was  issued 
from  Paris,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
was  united  to  the  French  empire.    The  annexa* 
tion  of  Holland    to  France  was   stated   to  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  union  of  Bd- 

fium  to  that  empire, — ^^  It  completes,"  says  the 
^uke  of  Cadore,  the  French  minister,  in  a  report 
madetoNapvdeon,  ^^  your  majesty's  empire,  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  your  system  of  war, 
policy,  and  trade.  It  is  the  first  but  a  necessary 
step  to  the  restoration  of  your  navy  ;  in  fact  it  is 
the  heaviest  blow  which  your  majesty  could  in- 
flict upon  the  navy  and  commerce  of  England.'* 
The  next  act  of  usurpation  consisted  in  tlie 
annexation  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  France. 
'^  The  orders  published  by  the  British  consul  in 
1806  and  1807  had,''  it  was  said,  <<  rent  in  pieces 
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the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  created  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  junction  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  to  the  French  empire."* 
Thus,  after  having  extorted  immense  contribu- 
tions firom  the  imperial  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  for  the  support  of  the 
French  armies,  the  guilt  of  these  acts  of  rapa- 
city was  consummated  by  a  decree  depriving 
them  of  their  independence. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Fre- 
derick-William of  Prussia  returned  to  his  capital 
after  a  long  and  afflictive  absence.  The  queen, 
whose  high  spirit  had  been  broken  by  the  dis- 
astei^  of  her  country,  languished  till  the  19th  of 


July,  when  she  expired  in  the  prime  of  life.  ISOOKiV, 

The  loss  of  a  beloved  consort,  not  less  distin 

guished  for  her  domestic  virtues  than  for  her  Cnxp.^^IT. 
personal  charms,  almost  overpowered  the  dis-  ^-^r-^^* 
consolate  monarch,  and  he  was  i^ith  difficulty      ^^^^ 

Erevailed  upon  to  abandon  a  resolution  which  he 
ad  taken  to  quit  the  affairs  of  state,  and  to  seek 
in  retirement  and  seclusion  a  solace  for  his 
accumulated  distresses.  Absorbed  in  these  feel- 
ings he  saw,  without  emotion,  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  once  so  highly  valued  by  him  as  to  be 
placed  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  Europe, 
puss  into  the  hands  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Naval  and  Colonial  Campaign  :  Gallant  Exploit  performed  by  a  small  British  Squadron 
under  Captain  Hoste — Destruction  of  the  Enemy* s  Ships  in  the  Bay  of  Sagone — Descent  on 
the  Coast  of  Naples — Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  Enemfs  Convoys  on  the  Coasts  of 
Calabria  J  Normandy  y  and  the  Adriatic  Sea — Capture  of  a  French  Convoy  within  the 
Mouth  of  the  Gironde — Desperate  Jction  in  the  Indian  Seas — Dreadful  Shipwrecks — Sur- 
render of  the  Island  of  Java^  'he  last  of  the  Enemy^s  Colonies  in  the  East  Indies — The 
actuating  Motives  of  the  Policy  of  the  French  Government — Energy  in  the  Naval  Depart^ 
ment — Substitutes  for  Colonial  Produce — State  of  the  Gallican  Church — System  of  National 
Education — Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome. 


THE  year  1811,  though  not  characterized 
by  the  fall  of  empires,  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  events  calculated  to  render  this  portion  of 
history  interesting  to  the  present,  and  memorable 
in  future  ages.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  germ  of  a  tremendous  contest  had  already 
begun  to  take  root ;  and  the  long-pendinff 
differences  between  the  European  powers  and 
the  United  States  of  America  assumed  an  aspect 
that  portended  an  approaching  storm.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  the  war  still 
continood  to  rage  with  undiminished  fury  and 
with  various  and  dubious  success  ;  while  the 
navy  of  England,  finding  no  adequate  antagonist 
on  the  ocean,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  itself  with, 
those  minor  exploits  which  occasionally  pre«- 
sented  themselves,  but  in  which  the  skUl  and 
superiority  of  the  lords  of  the  ocean  were  always 
sufficiently  conspicuous. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  a  small  Eng- 
lish squadron,  under  the  command  of  Captoia 
Hoste,  consisting  of  the  Amnhion  and  Cerberus, 
each  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  of  the  Active  and. 
Yolage,  the  former  of  thirty-eight,  and  the  lat- 


ter of  twenty-two  guns,  discovered  off  the  island* 
of  Lissa,  in  the  Italian  seas,  a  French  sqitadron 
of  five  frigates,  one  corvette,  four  brigs,  two 
8choone]*s,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  commanded 
by  Captain  Dubordieu*  On  the  approach  of  the 
English  fleet,  the  e^emy  formed  themselves  into 
two  divisions,  and  bore  down  under  a  press  of 
sail  in  order  to  carry  inte  effect  the  British, 
system  of  tactics,  by  breaking  their  adversary's 
line.  This  attempt  having  failed  of  success,  the 
Freoek  commodore,  who  led  the  van  in  the 
Favourite,  of  forty-four  guns,  attempted  to  ptaee 
the  English  squadron  between  two  fires,  but 
while  he  was  manoeuvring  for  this  purpose,  his 
ship  approached  too  near  the  shore,  and  was 
driven  en  the  rocks  of  Lissa.  The  enemy,  un- 
dismayed by  the  fate  of  their  commodore,  per-, 
sisted  in  the  attempt  tp  place  the  British  between* 
two  fires,  and  the  starboard  division  having 
passed  under  the  stem  of  the  British  ships  en- 
gaged them  to  leeward,  while  the  larboai  a  divi- 
sion tacked  and  remained  to  windward.  Though, 
the  enemy  displaj^ed  more  than  their  accustomed^ 
skiH  on  this  ocoasion^  and  followed  up  that  sHil^i 
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of  Napoleon  to  ^  Senate,  dated  Dec.  10, 
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1>()0K  IV.  with  a  considerable  share  of  activity  and  bravery, 

yet  they  made  no  impression   on  the  British 

CWap.XIV.  squadron;  but  on  the  contrary,  after  the  battle 
^^"^T^^TT^  ha<l  raged  about  two  hours,  the  two  French 
1811  frig^ates  to  the  leeward  struck  their  colours. 
Those  who  had  attacked  to  the  windward,  seeing 
the  fiite  of  their  companions,  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  they  were  closely  pursued,  and  one 
of  them  was  compelled  to  surrender,  leaving 
Captain  Hoste  in  possession  of  the  Corona,  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  the  Bellona,  of  thirty-two 
guns.  Besides  these  vessels,  the  Favourite, 
which  had  driven  on  the  rocks,  shortly  after 
blew  up,  while  the  corvette  and  two  frigates 
took  shelter  in  the  port  of  Lesdina.  At  the  time 
that  the  Flora,  Captain  Peridier,  which  was  one 
of  the  frigates  to  leeward,  struck  her  colours,  . 
the  Amphion,  to  whom  she  surrendered,  was  so 
closely  engaged  with  the  Bellona,  that  Captain 
Hoste  could  not  spare  a  boat  to  take  possession 
of  his  prize,  and  the  Flora,  availing  herself  of 
this  circumstance,  took  an  opportunity  to  re- 
hoist  her  colours,  and  dishonourably  to  sheer  off. 
After  this  most  gallant  action,  Cfaptain  Hoste 
bad  the  gratificaticn  to  find  that  the  vanquished 
fleet  had  on  board  five  hundred  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  island  of  Lissa,  to- 
gether with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  fortifi- 
cation ;  and  on  additional  share  of  splendour 
was  shed  round  the  glory  of  this  enterprise  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy's  intention  to 

Sossess  himself  of  that  island.  The  loss  of  the 
Snglish  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  fifty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  but  when  the 
auperiority  of  the  enemy^s  strength  is  considered, 
that  loss  will  not  be  thought  disproportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  cotntest  in  which  the  squad- 
ron was  engaged 

Another  gallant  service  was  performed  m 
the  Mediterranean  sea  by  the  Pomone,  and 
Unit6  frigates,  and  the  Scout  sloop  of  war,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Barrie.  This  officer 
had  received  information  that  the  enemy  had 
three  large  vessels  lyiuff  in  Sagone  bay,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  Uiough  the  position  they 
occupied  was  rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
attack.  This  resolution  he  was  led  to  adopt 
from  a  knowledge  that  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
taking  in  timber  for  the  use  of  the  ship-yards  at 
Toulon,  and  from  being  well  aware  that  if  these 
vessels  could  be  taken  or  destroyed  the  progress 
of  the  ships  of  war  now  building  in  that  port 
would  be  arrested.  On  the  SOth  of  April  Cap- 
tain Barrie,  with  his  small  squadron,  arrived  m 
the  bay,  and  on  approaching  the  coast,  he  ob- 
served that  the  enemy,  who  had  posted  himself 
on  the  heights,  was  prepared  to  receive  and  re- 
pel his  attack.  On  Uiese  heights  were  stationed 
two  hundred  regular  troops,  with  field  pieces. 


and- a  great  number  of  armed  inhabitants ;  while 
the  battery  that  commanded  flie  entrance  to  the 
port,  was  provided  with  four  guns,  and  an  ad- 
joining martello  tower^  with  a  large  piece  of 
ordnance.  Under  this  protection  the  enemy*s 
ships  were  moored  within  cable's  length  of  the 
battery,  and  their  broadside  towards  the  sea. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  action  com- 
menoed,  and  about  half-past  seven  one  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  was  observed  to  be  on  fire  ; 
shortly  afterwards  ihe  other  two  were  in  the 
same  situation,  and  by  the  determined  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  assailants,  the  battery  and 
tower  were  completely  silenced.  Thus,  in  die 
short  space  of  two  hours,  this  gallant  enterprise 
was  achieved,  with  the  very  trifling  loss  of  two 
men  killed,  and  nineteen  wounded. 

Several  other  exploits,  equally  indicative  of 
the  superiority  of  the  British  navy,  were  per- 
formed during  the  present  year  :  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria  a  convoy  of  two  and  twenty  sail  were 
attacked  and  captured  b^  his  majesty's  ships,  the 
Thames,  Captain  Napier,  and  the  Cephalus, 
Captain  Clifford,  along  with  eleven  French  gun- 
boats, and  one  armed  felucca,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  At  Palinura,  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men, 
unaer  the  command  of  Captain  Darley,  disem- 
barked from  on  board  the  Thapies  and  fm- 
pSrieuse  frigates,  with  fifty  marines,  cammanded 
by  Lieutenant  Pipon,  landed  in  the  face  of  nine 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  after  destroying  tho 
batteries  and  cannon  of  the  fort,  captured  and 
brought  off  six  gun-boats,  and  ttirenty  merchant 
vessels.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  an 
entire  convoy  in  the  Adriatic  sea  was  effected  by 
Captain  Qordon,  of  the  Active.  And  about  the 
same  time  Captain  Bourshier,  of  his  mcyesty's 
ship,  the  Hawke,  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  in  driving  two  of  the  enemy^s 
brigs,  and  two  luggers,  with  fifteen  of  their 
convoy  im  shore,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  ^ 

In  the  month  of  August,  an  enterprise,  in 
which  both  courage  and  stratagem  were  success- 
fully employed,  was  undertaken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  by  ^  Captain  Ferris,  of  the  Diana, 
and  Captain  Kichardson,  of  the  SemiramiB. 
Percdvinff  four  sail  of  merchant-vessels,  under 
convoy  of  a  national  brig  of  war,  within  the 
shoals  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  aware 
that  no  forcible  attempt  could  be  made  to  pass 
the  river  and  carry  the  vessels  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  the  British  Captains  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  so  completely  did  they  deceive  the 
enemy,  that  a  pilot  was  sent  out  to  conduct 
them  into  port.  With  this  assistance,  the  Diao* 
and  the  Semiramis  anchored,  aft^  dark,  near 
the  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  when 
Captain  Ferris  dispatched  three  boats  from  hii 
vessel,   which  being  seconded  by  four  olbevs 
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(torn  the  Semiramis,  proceeded  up  the  river 
about  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  24th,  and 
captured  the  convoy.  In  the  morning  the 
«nemy*s  gun-boats  were  attacked  and  destroy- 
ed ;  and  Captain  Richardson,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  their  batteries,  drove  the  armed  brig  on  shore, 
vd  burnt  her  under  the  fire  of  their  cannon. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
three  French  frigates,^  full  of  troops,  intended 
for  the  succour  of  that  colony,  were  luiown  to 
be  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  tlie  Astray,  Phoebe, 
and  Galatea  frigates,  with  the  Race-Horse 
brig,  were  dispatched  in  quest  of  them.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  the  enemy,  who  had  put  into 
Madagascar  to  water,  was  discovered  off  the 
coast  of  that  island.  After  a  chase  continued  for 
ten  hours,  the  French  frigates  were  brought  to 
action,  and  for  some  time  the  battle  raged  with 
M  much  fury  that  one  of  the  frigates  on  each 
side  was  completely  disabled,  and  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest.  The  battle  re-com- 
menced by  the  Astrea  pouring  a  destructive 
broadside  into  the  French  commodore's  ship. 
La  Renomm^e:  instead  of  returning  this  fire, 
the  commodore  ordered  his  men  to  board  the 
Astrea,  but  owing  to  the  skilful  manceuvres  of 
the  British  captain,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of 
his  crew,  this  attempt  was  completely  frustrated. 
Night  had  now  closed  upon  the  conflicting 
squadrons,  and  the  dismal  gloom  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  cannon, 
which  served  to  impart  a  degree  of  awful  sub- 
limity to  the  surrounding  scene.  At  length, 
«fter  a  most  gallant  resistance,  the  French  com- 
modore's ship  struck  her  colours^  and  the  Clo* 
jrinde,  finding  herself  completely  overpowered, 
followed  her  example.  In  this  action,  which 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close  continued 
«eveD  hours,  and  was  four  times  renewed,  the 
«nemy  lost  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  killed 
aild  woundea,^  amongst  the  former  of  whom 
were  the  captains  of  the  Nereide  and  the  Re- 
nomm^e.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  also  severe^ 
and  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded^  sixty  of  whom  were  on  board  the 
Galatea. 

The  state  of  the  maritime  warfare  between 
Great  Britain  iemd  France  had,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  now  become  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  actions  on  a  grand  and  imposing  scale, 
where  fleets  are  engaged,  and  where  nations 
hang  in  anxious  suspense  on  the  result,  were 
any  longer  to  be  expiibted.  The  time  for  these 
stupendous  conflicts  had  gone  past;  but  the 
minor  ^ea-fights  of  the  period  now  under  re- 
view are  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
historian,  and  the  opportunities  they  afforded 
iiir  the  idisplay  of  nautical  skill,  courage,  and 
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enterprize,  are  perhaps  no  way  inferior  to  those  BOOK  IV. 

presented  by  the  glorious  battles  of  Camperdown 

ind  Trafalgar.    ^  Crf.r.XIT. 

The  elements,  more  destructive  than  the 
enemy,  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the  British 
navy  during  tlie  winter  of  the  present  year. 
On  the  night  of  the  4tb  of  December,  the  Sal- 
danha  frigate,  of  33  guns,  commanded  by  the 
HonouraUe  Captain  Fakenbain,  was  lost  off 
Lough  Swilly,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
every  soul  on  board  perished.  On  the  23d  of 
the  same  month,  bis  Majesty's  ship  the  Hero, 
Captain  Newman,  of  74  guns,  with  a  oonvoy  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  merchant-men  ' 
under  his  protection,  was  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful gale  in  the  German  ocean,  and  driven  on  the. 
Haw  Sand,  off  the  Texel,  where  both  ship  and 
crew  were  engulphed  in  the  watery  abyss. 
Many  of  the  convoy  rode  out  the  storm,  but 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  number  shared  the 
deplorable  fate  of  the  Hero  and  her  crew.  On 
the  fatal  night  of  the  24th  of  December,  the 
St.  George,  of  08  guns,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Reynolds,  and  the  Defence,  of  74  guns^ 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Atkins,  after 
encountering  severe  storms  in  the  Baltic,  were 
both  stranded  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
Jutland.  The  Defence  first  took  the  ground^ 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  became  a  complete 
wreck,  when  the  captain  and  all  her  crew,  six 
only  excepted,  perished.  For  some  hours  the 
St.  George  continued  to  brave  the  storm,  ^  and 
the  most  persevering  exertions  were  made  to 
afford  her  succour  from  the  shore,  but  all  these 
humane  efforts  proved  unavailing.  Of  the  wliole 
crew,  which  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred 
men,  eleven  only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  land; 
and  when  the  last  of  them  left  the  St.  George, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  Admiral  Reynolds 
and  Captain  Guion  were  stretched  dead  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  along  with  at  least  five  hun- 
dred of  the  crew.  At  that  time  about  fifty  of 
the  ship's  company  remained  alive,  and  their 

Siteous  cries  were  heard  for  several  hours,  but 
uring  the  night  of  the  26th  the  ship  went  to 
pieces,  and  at  once  extinguished  their  hopes 
and^terminated  their  sufferings. 

Lord  Minto,  the  governor-general  of  India^ 
under  whose  auspices  and  direction  the  conquests 
of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France 
were  achieved,  had  formed  a  plan  for  adding 
Java, — "  the  most  precious  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,'*  to  the 
British  colonial  empire.  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  this  settlement,  had  long  been  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Dutch  government  of  the  east ;  and 
from  this  station  the  mother-country  had,  in  the 
days  of  her  independence  and  prosperity^  de-r 
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BOOK  IV.  rived  great  wealth  and  many  commercial  advan- 
tages. The  paralyzing  influence  of  French 
alliance  had  latterly  diminished  the  importance 
of  this  colony,  but  it  still  served  as  a  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and 
interposed  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  trade 
of  the  British  East  India  Company  between 
Hindostan  and  China.  The  enemy,  fully  aware 
of  the  intended  attack  on  this  island,  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  endeavours  to  protect  and  de- 
fend his  only  remaining  colony  m  the  east ;  and 
with  this  view,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
collected,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Jansens,  an  officer  of  tried  cour&ge, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  India. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  body  of  troops, 
destined  for  this  expedition,  were  encamped  at 
Madras,  consisting  of  his'  majesty^s  14th,  5Qth, 
and  69th  regiments  of  foot,  four  squadrons  of 
of  the  22d  dragoons,  two  squadrons  of  horse, 
and  a  party  of  foot  artillery,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  native  troops.  This  force 
was  to  be  joined  on  its  passage  by  the  78th 
regiment  from  Bengal,  and  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  was  vested  in  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty — a  general  who  had  rendered  him- 
self honourably  conspicuous  in  an  opposite 
hemisphere.  The  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  expedition  till  the 
approach  of  the  monsoons  ;  but  Lord  Minto, 
who  accompanied  the  fleet,  avoided  the  appre- 
Iiended  danger  by  judiciously  profiting  by  the 
land  winds,  and  striking  from  the  south-west 
point  of  Sambhar  to  the  coast  of  Java.  After 
'  maturely  weighing  the  different  plans  for  de- 
barking the  army.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  re- 
solved to  effect  a  landing  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  Batavia,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  the  troops  were  debarKed  about 
19  miles  to  the  east  of  that  city.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  had  ts^en  up  a  strongly  fortified 
position  at  Cornells,  and  thither  the  British 
general  determined  to  proceed  without  loss  of 
time,  having  previously  taken  possession  of 
Batavia,  which  surrendered  to  Colonel  (xi\^ 
lespie  without  resistance. 

Thus  far  the  object  of  the  expedition  had 
been  attained,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital 
promised  to  forward  and  assist  the  ulterior 
operations.  The  enemy,  before  he  evacuated 
the  city,  had  set  fire  to  several  large  store- 
houses of  public  property,  and  had  attempted 
to  diestroy  the  remamder ;  but  many  of  the 
valuable  granaries  and  store-houses  of  sugar^ 
which  had  been  laid  open  to  the  weather,  in  hopes 
that  the  rain  might  so  lar  injure  the  stocks  as 
to  render  them  unfit  fbr  use,  were  happily  pre- 
served. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
Colonel  GUlespie  moved  towards  the  enemy's 
cantonment  at  Weltevreede,  which  they  abaa- 


doned  on  his  approach,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  their 
works  at  Cornells.  This  fort,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  abatis,  and  defended  by  three  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy's  best  troops,  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie carried  at  tiie  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
from  thence  advanced  to  the  front  ef  the  lines  at 
Cornells. 

Hitherto  a  degree  of  success,  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  had  attended 
the  expedition,  but  the  further  progress  of  the 
army  now  became  extremely  difficult,  and  the 
obstacles  that  presented  themselves  shook  the 
confidence  of  the  British  general.  The  enemy, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  was  strongly  in- 
trenched between  the  river  Jacatra  and  the 
Sloken  canal,  neither  of  which  were  fordable, 
and  the  position  was  shut  up  by  a  deep  trench, 
strongly  palisadoed  :  seven  redoubts  and  nume^- 
'  reus  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannoir, 
occupied  the  most  commanding  ground  within 
the  lines ;  and  the  fort  of  Cornells,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works,  were  defended  by  a  nume- 
rous and  well  organized  artillery.  By  these^ 
works,  tt  was  thdught,  that  the  British  army 
would  be  delayed,  and  their  destruction  might 
then  be  safely  left  to  the  operation  of  a  elimate 
the  most  pestilential  in  the  world.  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  well  understood  the  danger  of  delay, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  promptitude  of 
action.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced,  the 
heat  too  intense,  and  his  numbers  insufficient, 
to  adnut  of  regular  approaches  ;  he  therefore 
determined  upon  an  assault,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  disabling  the  principal  redoubts  of  the  enemy^ 
batteries  were  erected,  which  continued  to  play 
upon  their  works  till  this  ol\ject  was  fully  accom-^ 
plished. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  the  ge- 
neral assault,  and  accordingly,  at  the  dawn  of 
day  on  the  morning  of  the  26tb,  this  hazardous, 
but  indispensably  necessary  operation  was  un- 
dertaken. In  this  attack,  as  in  the  preliminary 
enterprises,  the  principal  duty  was  assigned  io 
Colonel  Gillespie.  General  Jansens  was  in  the 
redoubt  when  the  assault  commenced.  Colonel 
Gillespie  having  possessed  himself  almost  instan- 
taneously of  the  bridge  over  the  Sloken,  at- 
tacked and  carried  one  of  the  redoubts  withia^ 
the  lines.  Part  of  the  colonel's  corps  b^ng  now 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  army  which  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  front,  the  united  force 
assailed  and  carried  another  of  the  redoubts. 
Similar  success  attended  the  corps  under  Co- 
lonel M'Leod,  of  the  60th  regiment,  who  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  four  redoubts  within 
the  lines  were  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  The  front  of  the  enemy  was  also  routed, 
and  their  position  at  that  point  laid  open.  The 
only  redoubts  now  possessed  by  the  enjsaiy,  lajc 
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in  his  rear,  and  to  those  Colonel  Oillespie,  being 
joined  by  Colonel  M^Leod,  of  the  dQtli  regi- 
ment, directed  his  attention.  Here  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  surrounded  and 
protected  by  their  cavalry,  vras  posted;  the 
redoubts,  however,*  were  carried  in  the  same 
heroic  style  as  those  in  advance,— their  artillery 
was  captured,  and  their  cavalry  compelled  to 
fly.  8odn  after  Cornelia  surrendered;  and  in 
this  engagement  the  whole  of  the  hostile  army 
was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

General  Jansens,  who  had  thrice  rallied  his 
retreating  troops,  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  field,  followed  only  by  a  few  cavalry.  The 
loss  of  tbe  enemy  in  these  different  actions  was 
immense — about  a  thousand  men  were  buried  in 
the  works  ;  vast  numbers  were  cut  down  in  the 
retreat;  the  rivers  were  literally  choaked  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  adjacent  huts 
and  woods  were  filled  with  the  wounded;  most 
of  whom  afterwards  died.  Nearly  five  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three 
general- officers  and  thirty-six  field-officers ;  and 
the  number  of  artillery  and  field-pieces,  taken 
in  this  memorable  campaign,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred.  No  day  was  ever 
more  bravely  won,  nor  was  there  ever  a  victory 
more  complete.  Such  a  conquest  could  not  be 
achieved  without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  and  twenty-seven  native  troops,  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  British,  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  natives,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  British,  wounded,  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  island  of  Java. 

As  soon  as  these  conquests  were  secured, 
and  the  British  army  had  recovered  from  their 
fatigue,  a  body  of  troops  was  embarked  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  fleet,  under  Rear-admiral  Stop- 
ford,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Samerang,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 
General  Jansens,  who  had  retired  to  that  town, 
answered  a  summons  sent  to  him-  to  surrender 
the  island,  by  expressing   a  determination  to 

Ssrsevere  in  his  resistance ;  but,  on  the  12th  of 
eptember,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  evacu- 
ated the  place,  and  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
road  to  Solo,  the  capital  of  the  Soesoehoenam, 
or  Autocrat.  This  position  Colonel  Gihbs  was 
directed  to  attack  on  the  Idth ;  but  the  allies  and 
native  troops  of  the  enemy  had  no  zeal  in  the 
service,  and  dreading  the  attack  of  men  who 
had  displayed  such  prodigies  of  valour  at  Cor- 
nells, they  fled  at  their  approach,  leaving  the 
road  covered  with  the  equipments  which  they 
had  thrown  away  in  their  retreat.  Early  in  the 
night,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  General 
Jansens,  with  an  offer  to  surrender,  and  a  nego- 
ciation  was  immediately    entered  into,   which 


terminated  in  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  Dutch  BOOK  iV. 

general  and  all  his  remaining  troops  surrendered  

prisoners  of  war.     The  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  ^"^^J^* 
empire  in  the  east  was  thus  completed,  and, "  by    ^TJC  - 
the  successive  reduction  of  the  French  islands 
and  of  Java,  the  British  nation  was  left  without 
either  an  enemy   or  a  rival  from  the  Cape  of 
Hope  to  Cape  Horn."* 

It  had  now  become  the  leading  feature  of 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  coun- 
tries accessible  to  his  power,  for  the  double  pur* 
pose  of  excluding  English  commerce  from  the 
continent,  and   of  creating  a  navy   capable  of 

*  contending  with  the  maritime  power  of  Great. 
Britain.  Ancient  maxims  of  government,  when 
standing  in  the  way  of  this  policy,  he  considered 
as  antiquated  illusions  ;  and;  in  calling  upon 
the  conservative  senate  to  ratify  the  decree  for 
the  annexation  of  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns  - 
to  the  French  territory,  the  govern ment-oratof 
informed  them,  ^^  that  those  times  were  passed 
when  the  conception  of   some   statesmen  gave 

.  authority  in  the  public  opinion,  to  the  system  of 
balances,  of  guarantees,  of  counterpoises,  and 
of  political  equilibrium.  Pompous  illusions,*^ 
exclaimed  he,  ^^  of  cabinets  of  the  second  order^ 
visions  of  imbecility,  which  all  disappear  before 
necessity,— rthat  power  which  regulates  the  du- 
ration and  the  mutual  relation  of  empires.  Hol- 
land, like  the  Hanse  towns,  would  remain  the 
prey  of  uncertainty,  of  dangers,  of  revolntions, 
of  oppression  of  every  kind,  if  the  genius  who 
decides  the  destinies  of  Europe,  did  not  cover 
her  with  his  invincible  agisJ*^  Adverting  next  to 
the  contest  between  France  and  England,  the 
reporter  says^ — ^^  it  is-  no  longer  two  .armies 
who  combat  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy ;  it 
is  the  empire  of  the  seas  which  still  resists 
that  of  the  continent— a  memorable,  a  terrible 
struggle,  the  catastrophe  of  which,  now  per* 
haps  not  far  distant,  will  long  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  future  generations.  If  England  had  not 
rcrjected  the  counsels  and  offers  of  naoderation^ 
what  dreadful  consequences  might  she  have 
avoided  ?  She  would  not  have  forced  France  to 
enrich  herself  by  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Hol- 
land ;  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  would 
not  have  flowed  under  our  dbminion ;  and  we 
should  not  have  been  the  first  country  of  the 
Gauls  washed  by  rivers,  united  by  an  internal 
navigation  to  seas  which  were  unknown  to  them. 
Where  still  are  the  boundaries  of  possibility  ? 
Let  England  answer  this  question.  Let  her 
meditate  on  the  past :  let  her  learn  the  future, 
Frapce  and  Napoleon  will  never  change  !'* 

The  annexation  of  Holland  and  the  Hanse 
towns  to  France  was  accompanied  by  a  law  of 
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BOOK  IV.  marine  conscription,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 

that  in  the  thirty  maritime  districts  of  the  empire 

Chap.XIV.  the  conscription  should  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  navy,  and  that  ten  thousand  con- 
scripts of  each  of  the  classes  of  the  years  of  1818, 
1814,  1815)  and  1816,  should  be  immediately 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  marine. 
In  every  branch  of  the  naval  department  the 
Inost  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  secure 
the  "  liberty  of  the  seas,"  and  in  the  port  of 
Antwerp  alone  twenty  ships  of  the  Hue  were 
upon  the  stocks  at  one  time,  eight  of  which 
number  were  three-deckers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  want  of  colonial  pro- 
duce was  felt  as  a  severe  inconvenience  in  every 
part  of  the  widely  extended  dominion  of  France ; 
peas,  beans,  and  lupens  were  dried  for  coffee, 
the  astragalus  boUicus  was  cultivated  in  great 
quantities  in  Moravia,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  horn^bean  were  dried  for 
tea,  and  scented  with  the  roots  of  the  Florence 
Iris.  One  experimentalist  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  samples  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  raisins,  and  another  obtained  a 
similar  substance  from  chc^nuts ;  and  at  Brest 
it  was  discovered  that  '^  palm  sea-weed,  when 
dried,  contained  sugar  as  well  as  salt,  which 
did  not  indeed  chrystalise  like  that  of  the  cane, 
but  which  had  nearly  as  pleasant  a  flavour,  and 
had  moreover  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
white."  No  sooner  did  any  experiment  promise 
success,  than  the  law  was  called  in  to  its  aid,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  an  edict  was  issued 
directing  that  a  certain  quantity  of  ground 
should  be  appropriated  in  each  department  to 
the  culture  of  the  beet  root  for  sugar,  and  of 
woad  for  indigo.  ^'  The  discovery  of  the  needle," 
it  was  said,  *'  produced  a  revolution  in  com- 
merce ;  the  use  of  honey  gave  way  to  that  of 
sugar ;  the  use  of  woad  to  that  of  indigo ;  but 
the  progress  of  chymistry  operating  a  revolution 
in  an  inverse  direction,  had  arrived  at  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  the  grape,  the  maple,  and 
the  beet  root;  and  by  extracting  a  residuum 
from  the  woad  of  Languedoc  and  Italy,  has 
given  it  the  advantage  over  indigo  in  price  and 
in  quality." 

Two  subjects  of  essential  importance  to  the 
interests  of  every  community,  occupied  this  year 
a  prominent  situation  in  the  annual  exposition  of 
the  French  empire — ^the  state  of  the  national 
religion,  and  a  system  of  public  education.  On 
the  first  of  these  subjects  Bonaparte  touched  in 
his  speech  io  the  legislative  body.*  ^<  The  affairs 
of  religion,"  said  he,  <*  have  been  too  often 
mixed  in,  and  sacrificed  to,  the  interests  of  a 
State  of  the  third  order.    If  half  of  Europe  have 


separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  we  may 
attribute  it  specially  to  the  contradiction  which 
has  never  ceased  to  exist  between  the  truths  and 
the  principles  of  religion  which  belong  to  the 
whole  universe,  and  the  pretensions  and  interests 
which  regarded  only  a  vei7  small  corner  of 
Italy.  I  have  put  an  end  to  this  scandal  for 
ever.  I  have  united  Rome  to  the  empire.  I 
have  given  palaces  to  the  popes  at  Rome  and  at 
Paris ;  if  tncy  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  re-^ 
ligion,  they  will  often  sojourn  in  the  centre  of 
the  aflairs  of  Christianity.  It  was  thus  that 
St.  Peter  preferred  Rome  to  an  abode  even 
in  the  Holy  Land."  Of  the  disorganized  situ- 
ation of  the  Oallican  church,  owing  to  the 
existing  differences  between  Pope  Pius  VI K 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  tbe  following  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  by  the  organ  of  government  :f 
**  Twenty-seven  bishoprics  have  been.for  a  long 
time  vacant,  and  the  pope,  having  refused  at 
two  different  periods,  from  1805  to  1807,  and 
from  1808  to  the  present  moment,  to  execute 
the  clauses  of  the  concordat,  which  bind  him 
to  institute  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  em^ 
peror  ;  this  refusal  has  nullified  tbe  concordat— 
It  no  longer  exists.  The  emperor  has  been  there- 
fore obliged  to  convoke  all  the  bishops  of  the 
empire,  in  order  that  they  may  deliberate  about 
the  means  of  supplying  the  vacant  sees,  and  of 
nominating  to  those  that  may  become  vacant  in 
ftUure."  Upon  these  grounds,  Bonaparte  sum- 
moned aQ  the  bishops  of  France  and  Italy  to 
hold  a  national  council  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris.  From  this  ecclesiastical  council^ 
which  assembled  on  tbe  17th  of  June,  and  of 
which  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor, 
was  president,  it  was  intended  to  procure  de- 
crees, which  should  satisfy  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, fill  up  vacant  sees,  and  give  to  the 
primate  of  the  Gauls  a  species  of  vice- papal 
authority  during  the  life  of  the  pope.  But  the 
bishops,  though  by  no  means  indisposed  to  offer 
the  incense  of  courtly  adulation  at  the  shrine 
of  imperial  power,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  support  tlie  pretensions  of  Napoleon  in  op|>o- 
siiion  to  the  claims  of  the  pope ;  and  when  they 
were  called  upon  by  Cardinal  Muury  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  catholic  church,  their  suppleness 
made  a  pause,  and  the  members  of  the  convoca- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  could,  it  is 
said,  only  obtain  fourteen  votes  against  one 
hundred  and  six.  The  proceedings  of  this 
council  have  never  been  suffered  to  transpire^ 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  the  result  neither 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  emperor,  nor 
healed  the  schisms  in  tiie  Galhcan  church. 

Education  in  France,  upon  the  university 
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systein,*  bad  now  become  a  national  concern. 
The  number  of  LycKums,  and  of  commercial  col- 
leges, continued  to  be  augmented,  and  the  num- 
ber of  private  seminaries  were  to  be  gradually 
diminished  till  the  moment  when  they  were  all  to 
be  shut  up.  This  system  dl^natlonal  education, 
which  had  for  its  oliject  the  formation  of  soldiers 
as  well  as  of  scholars,  was  regulated  on  the 
principles  of  military  discipline,  rather  than  upon 
those  of  ciyil  or  ecclesiastical  poIicy,t  and  served 
as  a  powerful  engine  to  recruit  the  armies,  by 
giving  to  the  youth  of  France  a  military  cha- 
racter. Nor  was  it  to  France  alone  that  this 
system  was  confined;  it  extended  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  territories  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  and  aimed  at  giving  to  the 
youth  of  these  countries  the  manners  and  the 
character  which  were  to  identify  them  with  the 
French  nation. 

The  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  whose  illus- 
trious progeny  the  people  of  France  looked  for 
a  successor  to  the  Napoleon  throne,  this  year 
presented  the  emperor  with  a  son.  The  birth  of 
this  ^^  august  infant,'*  upon  whom  so  many  des- 
tinies reposed,  took  place  on  the  2d  of  April, 
and  the  joyous  event,  which  was  communicated 
by  telegraphic  messages  to  every  part  of  France, 
was  celebrated  in  Parts  by  rejoicings,  illumina- 
tions, and  public  thanksgivings.  The  second 
city  in  the  empire  afforded  a  title  to  the  heir- 


ISll 


'epparent,  who,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  took  BOOK  IV. 
the  title  of  the  King  of  Rome.     On  the  15th  of  ■ 

June  the  baptismal  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  Chap.XIV. 
the  French  metropolis  with  a  degree  of  pomp 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  infant  sov€\feign,  and 
Napoleon,  the  name  of  the  sire,  was  conferred 
upon  the  son. 

The  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  had  fulfilled 
the  wishes  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  within 
the  short  period  of  a  few  months,  an  addition  of 
sixteen  departments,  five  millions  of  people,  and 
one  hundred  leagues  of  eoast,  had  been  nofade  to 
his  territorial  possessions  ;t  but  this  continual 
flow  of  prosperity  and  success  was  found  insuffi- 
cient to  allay  the  feelings  of  hostility,  or  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  ambition.  England  remained 
unsubdued,  and  Russia,  .in  contravention  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  continued  to 
hold  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  of 
the  continental  system.  In  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  was  arrested,  and  I^apoleon  himself,  since 
his  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  of  Auiftrta^ 
seemed  so  much  occupied  with  the  concerns  of 
his  family,  that  the  affairs  of  state,  for  a  time, 
relaxed  their  hold  upoo  his  mind,  and  induced 
him  to  lininfer  in  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  a  moment  when  his 
presence  seemed  to  be  imperiously  demanded  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tagus. 


*  By  a  decree,  promuljrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  the  imperial  university  of  Paris  was  exclu- 
sively charged  with  the  public  instruction,  and  had  the  controu)  over  every  school  and  seminary  of  education  throughout 
the  empire.  Without  the  permission  of  the  grand  master  of  the  university ,  no  individual  was  allowed  to  conduct  an 
establishmentof  any  kind  for  tuition,  and  every  school-master  was  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  university.  This  in- 
fltitution  was  composed  of  as  many  academies  as  there  were  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  in  France,  and  there  were 
•ehoolB  attached  to  each  academy  in  the  following  order :— 1.  Universities,  called  Les  Facult^s ;  2.  Lycseums ;  3.  Colleges^ 
or  Grammar  Schods  $  4.  Institations,  or  Seminaries;  6.  Boafding Schools,  called  PensioDatB;  and  6. The  Lesser,  or 
Primary  Schools.  The  universities  were  eomposed  of  five  faouhies,  via.  theology,  jurispnidence)  physicy  mathematical 
aad  physical  science,  and  literature.  The  LycoBums  however  formed  the  moat  importaot  part  of  the  system  ;  there  wera 
originally  thirty-two  of  these  inststutioaa,  hut  they  were  afterwards  increased  to  ibrty^five,  in  order  to  bear  a  relative  pro* 
portion  to  the  increased  extension  of  the  French  territory.  Of  the  pupHa,  six  t^iousaad  four  hundred  were  edacated  at 
the  public  expend,  and  of  this  number  two  thousand  four  hundred  were  to  be  selected  thiriBg'  the  sjpao^iif  ten  years  from 
the  foreigu  territories  annexed  to  France. 

,  t  Exposition  ef  the  State  of  the  French  Empire  in  1811. 
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BOOK  IV.  AT  the  commeDcement  of  the  present  year, 

— —  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were  principally 

Chap.^V.  occupied  with  those  measures  which  the  lament- 
ed fndisposition  of  the  king  had  rendered  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  functions  ;  and  after  tlie  passing,  of  the 
act  for  investing  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the 
powers  requisite,  in  the  opinion  of  the  estates  of 
parliament,  for  exercising  the  office  of  regent, 
his  royal  highness    took   the  prescribed   oaths* 
before  the  privy  council,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  sovereign.*     On 
tbe  12th  of  February,  parliament   was   opened 
with  the   usual  formalities,     when    the  Prince 
Regent,  regarding  his  situation  as  that  of  the 
ceremonial,  rather  than  the  efficient  head  of  the 
state,  declined  to   open  the  session  in  person. 
The  speech,  which  was  delivered  by  commission 
in  the  name  of  the  regent,  expressed  the  most 
unfeigned  sorrow  on   account  of  the  calamity 
^hich  had  imposed  upon  his  royal  highness  the 
duty  of.  exereising  tbe  royal    authority ;    the 
Prince  Regent,  at  the  same  time,  congratulated 
parliament  upon  the  success  of  his  meyesty^s 
arms,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  trusted  that  he 
would  be  enabled  to  continue  to  afford  the  most 
effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of  the 
peninsula.     With  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  bring  the 
discussions  with  that  country  to  an  amicable  ter- 
mination,   consistent  with  the  honour   of   the 
crown   and  the  maintenance   of   the   maritime 
rights  and  interests  of  this   kingdom ;   and  he 
trusted  to  the  zeal  of  parliament  for  adequate 
supplies  in  order  to  brmg  the  great  contest  in 
which  the  country  was    engaged  to    a  happy 
issue. 


In  the  house  of  lords,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen moved  the  address,  which  was  seconded 
by  Lord  £iliot,  and  carried  .without  a  division. 
In  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  the  address^ 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Milues,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Richard  Wellesley,  encountered  no  other 
opposition  than  that  which  might  seem  to  be 
implied  in  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
that  in  acquiescing  in  the  address  he  should  not 
be  precluded  from  discussing  any  particular 
topic  in  the  speech  when  the  subject  came  before 
the  house  in  a  separate  and  detached  form. 

Another  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  Regent  regarded  the  temporary  authority 
with  which  he  was  Tested,  was  afforded  by  a 
conununication  made  to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  21st  of  February,  when  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  stated,  that  his  royal  highness,  on 
being  informed  that  a  motion  was  intended  to  be 
made  for  a  provision  for  the  royal  household, 
declared  that  he  would  not  add  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people,  by  accepting  of  any  addition  to 
his  public  state  as  Regent  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  subject  was  further  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Adam,  who  stated  that  the  regent  had  put 
into  his  hands  the  letter  from  Mr.  Perceval, 
relating  to  the  intended  provision,  accompany- 
ing it  with  written  instructions,  that,  should  any 
proposition  for  an  establishment,  or  a  grant  from 
the  privy  purse,  be  made  to  the  house,  he  should 
inform  that  assembly  that  his  royal  highness 
wished  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  temporary 
regency  without  increasing  his .  establishment. 
In  case,  however,  of  such  circumstances  occur* 
ring  as  might  lead  to  a  permanent  regency,  he 
conceived  Ihat  the  question  would  then  be  open- 
ed anew  to  the  consideration  of  his  royal  highness. 


«  See  Vol.  II.  Chftp.  XII.  p.  leo. 
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On  the  26th  of  February,  a  motion  was 
submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  on  a  subject 
(n  which  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  the 
dignitv  and  essential  interests  of  tlie  crown, 
were  deeply  invoWed.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  physicians  before  the  committee 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  in  December  last, 
touching  the  state  of  his  roajesty^s  health,  it  was 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  malady  under  which 
the  sovereign  had  laboured  in  the  years  1801 
and  1804,  and  some  very  curious  and  important 
paKiculars  were  elicited  by  tliis  examination.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Heberden, 
that  in  1804  his  majesty  continued  indisposed, 
and  actually  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Simmons 
and  his  men,  long  after  the  bulletins'  were  discon- 
tinued. At  this  period  Lord  Eldbn  was  chan- 
cellor, and  in  that  capacity  was  regularly  and 
<HficiaJly  responsible  for  having  procured  ther 
royal  signature  to  public  documents,  and  the 
royal  assent  to  parliamentary  acts,  when,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  physicians,  '^  his  majesty^s 
Judgment  was  in  eclipse.**  On  these  grounds 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  physicians  should  be  laid  before 
the  house;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  pledged- 
liimself  to  prove,  if  the  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed him,  that  the  period  of  the  royal  incapacity 
lasted  from  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  to  the 
.lf>th  of  June  in  the  same  year;  and  that,  during 
that  period,  Dr.  Simmons  and  his  subordinate 
agents  exercised  a  conti^ul  over  his  majesty, 
such  as  is  known  to  be  exercised  towards  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  deprivation  of  reason : 
notwithstanding  which.  Lord  Bldon  was  found, 
on  the  dth  and  6th  of  March,  taking  his  majesty's 
commands  on  a  proposed  measure  tor  the*  aliena- 
tion of  certain  crown  lands  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  York;  and  on  the  9th,  venturing  to 
come  down  to  parliament  with  a  commission, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  king,  at  a  time 
when,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  physi- 
cians, his  majesty  was  labouring  under  mental 
infirmity.  During  the  period  between  the  12th 
of  February  and  the  28d  of  April,  when  such  un- 
constitutional proceedings  were  occurring,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  the  only  minister 
who  had  access  to  his  sovereign,  being  at  that 
moment  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  judicial 
superintendence  over  the  king  as  that  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  holding  over  unhappy  private 
persons,  against  whom  a  commission  of  lunacy 
has  been  issued.  Similar  transactions  had,  M;*. 
Whitbread  said,  taken  place  in  the  year  1801,  at 
which  time  also  Lord  Bldon  was  chancellor ; 
but  as  two  of  the  persons  then  high  in  his  ma- 
jesty^s  councils  were  now  lost  to  the  country,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  extend -the  inquiry  to 
the  events  of  that  period.  Mr.  .Whitbread 
ooQclnded  by  moving  for  a  committee  ^^t«  ex- 
vou  ii»— NO.  49. 
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amine  the  journals  of  ttie  house  of  lords  for  the  BOOK  IV. 

evidence  of  the  physicians  respecting  his  majes-  : 

ty*s  health  in  1804.^*  <^»ap-  >^V. 

Lord  Gastlereagh,  as  a  member  of  admi* 
nistration  in  180'i,  took  upon  himself  a  full  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  transactions  now  un- 
der discussion ;  he  denied  that  Lord  Eldon  was 
the  only  minister  who  had  visited  the  king  be- 
tween the  12th  of  February  and  the  23d  of 
April,  or  even  the  22d  of  March,  1804.  %ovA 
*  Sidmouth  had  attended  his  majesty  on  the  19th 
of  March,  with  official  papers,  requiring  his  sig- 
nature, and  considered  his  msgesty  fully  coinpe-*- 
tent  to  transact  the  business.  His  lordship  in 
conclusion  observed,  that  the  principfle  of  inca- 
pacitation, to  the  extent  contended  for  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  Was  monstrous  on  the 
face  of  rt,  and  his  "argument  was  in  a  ^at 
measure  overturned  by  the  consideration,  that 
his  majesty's  was  a  case  not  of  insanity  but  of 
derangement.  It  was  in  fact  impossible  that  the 
hurries  of  which  the  physicians  spoke  should  not 
at  tin&es  take  place  under  such  circumstances. 
'  Mr:  Yorke,<  another  of  the  members  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council  in  the  year  1804,  had  himself  held 
a  long  conference  vrith  the  king  on  or  about  the 
23d  <^*  April ;  and  he  could  affirm,  that  in  that 
audience  his  majesty  appeared  to  him'  to  be  in 
full  as  good  health  of  mind  and  body,  to  be  as 
fully  competent  to  the  dischai'ge  of  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  those 
duties,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  any  of  those  political  sages,  who> 
setting  themselves  up  as  paragons  of  statesmen, 
claimed  an  exclusive  patent  for  all  the  talents 
and  all  the  honesty  of  the  country. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  maintained  that  minis- 
ters had  usurped  the  sovereign  power ; '  that  the 
king,  was  acting  under  restraint  at  the  time  that 
he  was  acting  as  king  ;  and  that  the  fact  was  not 
and  could  not  be  contradicted.  If  ministerial 
responsibility  was  any  thing  but  a  name,  and  if 
the  king  Avas  not  a  mere  puppet  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  down  to  parliament  in  a  gilt  coach 
occasionally,  this  act  of  the  ministers  amounted 
to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  If  minis- 
ters could  go  on  without  the  kingly  office,  they  ■ 
were  innocent  j  but  as  he  thought  that,  while  th6 
constitution  existed,  they  could  not,  the  motion 
should  have  his  cordial  support.  After  a  forci- 
ble reply  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house  divided^ 
when  the  motion  /or  inquiry  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  voices. 

The  increasing  commercial  distresses  of  iht 
nation  were  now  so  seriously  felt  that  the  atten-** 
tion  of  government  was  necessarily  fixed  upon 
th^nt ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  of  commercial  concerns,  and  nomin« 
ated  without  any  regard  to  political  party,  was 
X  X 
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BOOK  IV.  appointed,  on  the  raotipn  of  Mr.   Perceval,  to 

take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the, 

Cbai>.  XV.  commercial  credit  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
their  report  thereon.  The  report  so  prepared 
was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
7th  of  March,  and  after  stating  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  existing  embarrassments,  proposed, 
that  a  loan  of  six;  millions  should  be  made  by 
government  for  the  relief  of  the  merchants.^  On 
the  11th  of  March,  the  report  was  taken  ijite 
consideration,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  parliament  and  passed  into  a  law,  whereby 
t)fe  sum  of  six  millions  sterling  was  to  be  ad- 
vancv^d  to  certain  commissioners,  for  the  assist-, 
ance  of  such  merchants,  as  should  apply  for  th^ 
same,  on  giving  sufficient  security  for  the  re>pay- 
mcttt  of  the  money  so  advanced.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed  that,  in  the  midst. 
of  so  much  embarrassment  and  distress,  the 
money  voted  by  parliament  at  the  recommenda-* 
tion  of  the  committee  would  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after  and  soon  exhausted ;  such  was  the 
case  in  1793 ;  the  reverse  however  happened  now, 
and  the  sums  applied  for  were  to  a  less  amount 
than  the  provision  made.  In  fact,  a  wide  differ-, 
ence  existed  between  the  two  periods ;  in  1703 
the  paper  credit  gave  way,  but  now  the  commer- 
cial credit  had  failed  -^  then  the  banks  stopped, 
now  the  mercantile  houses  became  insolvent ; 
then  there  was  a  want  of  money,  now  there  was 
a  want  of  markets ;  this  last  indeed  was  the 
radical  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  proposed  relief 
could  not  effect  its.  removal ;  on  the  cpntrary, 
the  commercial  distresses  continued  to  increase 
during  the  whole  year,  and  displayed  themselves 
by  frightful  lists  of  bankrupts  in  every  gazette, 
amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  whidi  no  former 
year  in  the  annals  of  the  country  afforded  a 
parallel. 


There  were,  moreover,  other  symptoms  of 
Uie  unprecedented  state  iiito  which  the  commerce 
and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  especially  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  distresses  of  the  merchant 
and  manufiicturer.  Xi  has  already  been  seen^ 
.that  early  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  high 
price  of  bullion,  and  that  the  committee  so  ap- 
pointed, in  the  report  on  the  subject  of  their 
inquiry,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinionr,  that 
the  evils  into  which  they  were  commissioned  to  in- 
quire, were  to  be  attributed  to  an  excessive  issue 
of  bank  notes,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
was  to  be  found^  in  the  bank  resuming  its  cash 
payments  witliin  a  time  to  be  limited. f  This 
report,  which  had  excited  much  public  discussion, 
was  brought  under  I  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  Mr. 
Homer,  who  introduced tlie  subject  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  luminous  speech,  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  grounded  upon 
<he  report  of'  the  bullion  committee,  and  main^ 
taining  the  same  doctrines.  It  was  hence  con- 
tended, that  the  standard  value  of  ^old,  as  a 
measure  of  exchange,  could  not  possibly  fluc- 
tuate under  any  change  of  circumstances,  though 
its  real  price  was  unquestionably  Subject  to  all 
the  variations  arising  from  the  increase  or  diminu* 
tion  of  the  supply  ;  that  bank  paper,  measured 
by  this  standard,  was  depreciated ;  and  that  the 
consequence  of  this  depreciation  was,  to  render 
our  exchanges  with  the  continent  unfayoorable, 
to  advance  prices,  to  occasion  immense  losses  to 
creditors,  and  materially  to  injure  aH  monied 
incomes.  But  here  two  questbns  arose  :  what  is 
meant  by  depreciation?  and  what  is  the  real 
standard  of  value  ?  In  the  attempt  to  solve 
these  inquiries  it  was  found  that  this  subject  which 


.  *  The  ttttention  of  the  committee  had  been  directed  to  three  points :  Ist,  The  extent  and  embamst ment  that  the 
tradiBg  part  of  the  community  at  present  experience  ^  2d,  The  causes  to  which  they  may  be  ascribed  ;  and  3d,  The  ex* 
pediency  of  alfording  parliamentary  assistance.  The  committee  refer  to  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  at  present  suffering  more  severely 
and  extensively  than  any  other  set  of  men.  These  sufferings  the  committee  ascribe  to  the  enormous  speculations  made 
to  South  America,  in  which  the  merchants  of  London^  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  had  engaged.  They  also  found  that 
great  distress  had  occurred  in  a  quarter  much  connected  with  this  trade,  viz.  among  the  importers  of  produce  from 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  from  South  America ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  returns  for  the  manuiactures  exported  to  those 
parts  of  the  wi^ld  coming  home  in  sugar  and  coffee,  for  which  they  could  not  find  a  market.  Another  cause  which 
might  be  considered  as  connected  with  and  aggravating  the  existing  distress,  was  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  ware- 
housing  the  goods  of  foreign,  as  well  as  of  native  merchants,  for  exportation,  had  been  carried.  And  the  committee  state, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  embarrassments 'at  present  experienced,  are  of  an  extensive  nature,  and  are  felt  in  a  consider- 
able degree  in  other  branches  of  business  as  well  as  in  those  already  specified  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  exist  in  the 
w^Uen  trade  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  parliamentary  relief.  They  further  state,  that  having  considered  the  happy 
effect  of  die  relief  afforded  by  parliament  in  the  year  1793,  they  recommend  similar  aceommodattons  to  be  affordetl 
on  the  present  oocasioa»  and  propose  that  exchequer  hills  should  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  sterling  for  that 
purpose ;  the  amount  to  be  repaid  in  £our  equal  ioatalments,  the  first  quarter  on  the  16th  of  January  next,  and  the  remain- 
der w,  thfes  quarterly  iastaimentSi  so  that  the  whole  should  be  discharged  iu  nine  months  from  the  time  of  the  first 
payment. 

t  See  Vol.  JI.  Chap.  .XII.  p.  154/ 
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Qt  first  had  seeioed  sufficiently  simple^  iras  in 
reality  extre^iely  complicated;  and  that^^after. 
beipg  pursued  into  the  regions  of  metaphysicsi  it 
was  ultimately  lost  in  obscurity.  Blr.  Vansittart, 
who  took  the  lead  on  the  part  of'tlie  practical, 
statesmen,  as  they  were  aesignated,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  buUionistSy  moyed,  by  way  of  amend- 
menty  a  number  of  counter  resolutions  to  those^ 
proposed  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  bank  notes  were  not  depreciated ; 
that  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of 
this  country  with  foreign  states  were  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  unfaTourable  state  of  the 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  high  price  of  bullion ; 
that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  restriction 
on  cash  payments  at  the  bank  should  be  removed 
wheneyer  it  was  compatible  with  the  public 
interest;  but  that,  to  fix  a  definite  period  earlier 
than  that  of  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  which  was  already  fixed,  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  dangerous.  These  discussions 
occupied  the  house*  of  commons  no  less  than 
seven  nights,  and  issued  in  the  rejection  of  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  the  adop-  > 
tion  by  a  large  majority  of  those  presented  by 
Mr.  Vansittart. 

The  miyority  with  which  the  opinion  and 
and  resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart  were  carried 
through  the  house  of  commons,  was  considered 
by  ministers  as  a  complete  triumph  ;  but  before 
the  session  closed,  a  practical  illustration  was 
adduced  by  Lord  King  that  the  question  was 
not  set  at  rest  by  this  decision.  His  lordship,  in 
a  notice  sent  to  his  tenants,  reminded  them,  that 
by  their  leases,  bearing  date  in  the  year  1802, 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  their  rents  in  good  and 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  informed 
them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  late  depreciation 
of  paper  money,  he  could  no  longer  accept  of 
bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value  m  payment  or 
satisfaction  of  those  contracts.  He  therefore 
called  upon  them  to  pay  their  rents  either  in 
guineas,  or  in  equivalent  weight  in  Portuguese 
gold  coin,  or  in  bank  notes,  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase, at  the  existing  market  price,  the  weight  of 
as  much  standard  gold  as  would  discbarge  the 
rents.^ 

This  notice  had  not  attracted  any  degree  of 
public  attention  till  Lord  Stanho|>e  brought  tlie « 
matter  under  consideration  in  the  bouse  of  lords. 
His  lordship  thought  this  proceeding  so  unjust 


in  itself,  so  much  calculated  to  shake  the  credit  BOQK  17«i 
of  the  currenoy  of  the  country,  and  the  example  ^  . 

so  infectious,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  ^^^J^  * 
landlords  throughout  the  kingd^m^  that  in  pur-  ^"7^7^' 
soance  of  what  he  considered  a  public  duty,  his      ^^^^ 
lordship  introduced  a  billrinto  the  bouse  of  lords 
on  the  27th  of  June,  for  preventing  the  current 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  from  being  paid  for  more  • 
than  its  mint  value,  and  for  preventing  bank 
notes  from  being  reeeived  for  any  smaller  sum 
than  that  for  which  they  were  issued. 

The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very  extraordinary ; 
on  its  first  reading  ministers  opposed  it  on  the . 
ground  that  such  a  measure  was  unnecessary, 
and  might  be  mischievous ;  but  on  the  second 
reading  they  had  discovered  their  error,  and  the . 
prorogation  of  parliament  was  aotually  delayed 
beyond  the  appointed  time  to  pass  Lord  Stan- 
hope's bill  into  an  act.  Wafted  by  the  pro- 
pitious gale  of  ministerial  influence  this  oill^ 
with  certain  amendments,  rather  verbal  than 
essential,  passed  through  both  branches  of  the 
lej^isluture  by  large  majorities,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  parliament,  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  for  libellous 
publications  against  the  state  had,  within  the  last 
three  years,  attained  a  magnitude  that  seemed 
to  .call  for  legislative  interference,  and  on  the . 
4th  of  March,  Lord  Holland  moved  for  a  list  of 
all  the  informations,  er  (jfficioj  filed  by  the  attor- 
neys-general from  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  to 
the  31&t  of  January,  181 1.  This  motion,  which 
was  opposed  by  Lord  EUenborough,  in  a  speech 
nM)re  remarkable  for  its  vehemence  than  its 
candour,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  A 
similar  motion,  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Lord  Folkestone,  being  opposed  by  ministers, 
and  resisted  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  attorney- 
general,  was  also  lost  by  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  to  tMrty-six  voices.  There 
were,  however,  some  facts  brouij;bt  to  light 
during  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which 
served  to  mark,  the  character  of  the  times,  and 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  It  was  asserted  by 
Lord  Holland,  and  admitted  by  ministers,  that 
in  a  time  of  profound  internal  peace  and  tran* 
quillity,  the  present  attorney-general  had  filed 
no  less  than  forty-two  official  informations 
against  seyenteen  {persons,  within  the  last  three 
years,  though  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 


*  The  following  curious  facts  resulting  from  th«  state  of  British  currency  at  the  period!  now  under  considentiptt 
claim  to  be  recorded  : 


A  GuiDca  made  of  standard  gold,  weight  5  dwts.  8  grains 

p— Bi  by  law  for  only  110 

Tlic  MMBe  two  grains  lighter  may  be  sold  as  bullion  fbr  ...    1    5    6 
A  Ciown  piecet  made  of  stsrliog  silTer,  weight  19  dwtik 
.    passes  hy  law  £it  only ^ 0   5   0 


£.  9.  d. 

A  Bank  DoUar,  weight  2  dwts.  less,  and  the  silver  2{d.  an 

ounce  inferior,  at  first  issued  at  5s.  is  now  current  for       0    5    6 

A  Ha]f*Crown  piece  of  stetUngsiher,  weight  9  dwts.  passes     . 

by  law  foronly ^- 0    8    6 

A  Bank  Tokm,  weighing  10  dwts.  and  the  silTcr  S^d.  an 

onnc$  inferior,  is  current  for  .........,..••• ...«. 0   S   0 
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BOOK  tV.  year  ITOl,  only  seventy  persons  bad  been  prose- 

-.^ cuted  altogether ;  and  that  on  a  general  average, 

Crap.  XV.  Sir  Vioary  Gibbs  had  filed  in  the  proportion  of 
^'^^^'^^  seven  to  one  more  informations  for  state  libeb 
1811  within  the  same  period  than  his  immediate  pre* 
decessors.  It  further  appeared  that  he  had  pro- 
secuted to  judgment,  either  of  acquittal  or  con* 
victioui  not  more  than  seventeen  of  the  forty- 
«.  two  official  informations  which  he  had  filed,  so 
that  the  accused  parties  were,  in  many  of  the 
other  cases^  fined  in  the  amount  of  the  expenses 
without  having  been  proved  guilty  of  any  ofience. 
Lord  Holland,  undismayed  by  the  rejection  of 
his  motion,  introduced,  towards  the  close  of  the 
following  session  of  parliament,  two  bills  relating 
to  ex  officio  informations.  The  former  of  which  had 
for  its  object  to  prevent  delay  between  the  pub* 
lication  of  an  imputed  libel,  and  the  trial  of  the 
accused  party ;  and  the  latter  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  so  much  of  the  forty-eighth  of  the  king,  as 
.  relates  to  holding  persons'  to  bail  upon  official 
informations.  These  bills  were  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  chief  justices,  who  characterised 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  as  a  measure  at  once 
light  and  firivolous,  and  both  the  bills,  were,  at 
their  second  reading,  rejected. 

The  delays  in  the  court  of  chancery  had 
long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  as  s^  deficiency 
in  Uie  judicature  of  this  country,  and  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  numoer  of  appeals  before,  the 
lords,  and  to  report  thereon.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  house  determined  to  await 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  had  been  previously  instituted  by 
a  committee  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  on  the 
80th  of  May  that  committee  made  its  report. 
Tliis  document,  which  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  stated  generally,  that  a  great 
increiase  had  taken  place  in  the  appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  and  that  there  were  at  the  present 
moment  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  of  these  cases  before  the  house,  of  which 
forty- two  were  Mrrits  of  error.  The  vast  increase 
of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery  was  also 
adverted  ioj  from  which  cause  it  was  stated  (o  be 
impossible  that  the  chancellor  could  dispatch 
•  the  existing  arrears,  without  some  assistance 
being  provided  for  him  by  parliament.*  To 
obviate  these  evils  it  was  recommended  that 
another  judge  should  be  appointed  to  assist  his 
lordship  in  the  court  of  chancery,  with  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  ^  that  a 


litbited  period  should  be  fixed  in  each  session  of 
parliament  for  receiving  appeals,  and  three  days 
allotted  in  each  week  for  their  decision,  tiii  the 
number  should  be  considerably  reduced.  Upon 
these  sugsrestions  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
formed;  and  a  new  office  was  subsequentf^ 
created  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  Flumer  was  appointed  under  the  desig- 
nation of  vice-chancellor. 

An  amelioration  in  the  discipline  of  the 
arinv,  calculated  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
soldier,  and  to  gratify  the  friends  of  humanity, 
took  place  during  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
inent.  The  practise  of  fiogging  in  the  British 
armv  had  frequently  been  a  subject  of  animad- 
"^ version  both  in  and  out  of  parliament;  but, 
though  government  had  shewn  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  susceptibility  on  this  point,  and.  had 
strenuously  opposed  the  motions  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  others  to  abolish  this  kind 
of  punishment,  yet  when  the  mutifiy  bill  came 
to  b6  submitted  to  the  house  of  Commons  on  the« 
14th  of  March,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  proposed 
to  introduce  a  clause  by  which  a  power  should 
be  given  to  courts-martial  to  substitute  at  their 
option  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  cor- 

Eoral  punishments.      To  the  admission  of  this 
umane  provision  no  objection  was  made,  and  the 
mutiny  bill,  so  amended,  passed  into  a  law. 

A  measure,  closely  allied  in  its  principle  to 
the  new  clause  in  the  mutiny  act,  was  brought 
into  parliament  by  Mr.  Brougham,  by  whom 
leave  was  obtained  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  the  enormities  which  still  continued 
to  be  practised  by  captains  of  vessels  and  others, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  legpislative  enactments 
to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  carrying  on  the 
African  SlaVe  Trade.  The  object  of  the  bill, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  was  to  render  any  British  subject 
who  might  engage  in  this  traffic  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  any  period  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years ;  and  this  measure,  after  passing  through 
its  respective  stages  in  both  houses  of  parlia^ 
ment,  obtahied  the  royal  assent. 

In  no  portion  of  British  history  has  the 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  shone  with  greater 
splendour  than  during  the  present  reign.  This 
spirit  has  manifested  itself  both  actively  and 
passively — actively,  bv  the  repeal  of  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  laws  tov  the  restraint  of  liberty 
of  conscience ;  and  passively,  by  sufiering  obso- 
lete statutes  to  remain  as  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
books.  Such  being  the  general  temper  of  the 
times,  and  such  the  bias  of  the  national  1&^* 


*  The  number  of  ori^jfinal  causes  for  hearing  before  the  chancellor  at  this  ^e  amounted  to  one  hundr^ 
and  fourteen,  besides  ninety- nine  appeals  ;  exclusive  of  two  hundred  and  seventy -one  orin^al  causes  and  app^*^ 
before  ihe  master  of  the  rolb  ;and  the  balance  of  money  and  secnrities  in  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  amount^  ^ 
■•  less  a  sum  than  .1^36,102,430  13«.  2rf. 
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giverfi,  it  was  with  no  small  share  of  si^- 
prise  and  consternation  that  the  country  heard 
the  intention  announced  by  l4ord  Sidmouth  of 
introducing  a  bill  into  parliamenti  to  amend  and 
explain  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  usually 
caliod  the  toleration  act.^  'the  motion  prepa^ 
ratory  to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  bill 
was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  on  tne  Qth  of 
May ;  when  his  lordship  observed,  that  accord-  , 
ing  to  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  all  .ministers 
in  boly  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders, 
provided  they  subscribed  twenty -six  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  and  took  the  requisite  oaths, 
might  preach  in  any  pl^ce  of  religious  worship* 
Tlus  act  was  amended  by  the  10  th  of  George  III. 
which  dispensed  with  the  signing  of  any  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  and  required  persons  apply- 
ing for  licenses  only  to  express  their  belief  in 
the  holy  scriptures.  Till  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  he  said,  the  toleration  act  had 
been  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
all  persons  unqualified  from  want  of  the  requi- 
site talents  and  learning,  and  unfit,  from  the 
meanness  of  their  situation,  or  the  profligacy 
of  their  character,  from  ei^eroising  the  functions 
of  ministers  of  religion.  But  subsequent  to 
that  period,  all  who  offered  themselves  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  provided  they  took  the  oaths, 
and  made  the  declaration  required  by  law,  ob- 
tained the  requisite  certificates,  not  only  as  ft 
matter  of  course,  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  his  intention  to 
brinff  in  a  bill,  in  which  he  proposed,  that  to 
entiue  any  man  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  preacher, 
he  should  have  the  recommendation  of  at  least 
six  respectable  householders  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  belonged ;  and  that  he  should 
actually  have  a  congregation  which  was  willing 
to  listen  to  his  instructions.       With  regard  to 


Ereachers  who  were  not  stationary  but  itinerant,  HOOK  1^. 
e  proposed  that  they  should  be  required  to 


bring  a  testimonial  from  six  respectable  houae*  ^^'  ^j 
holders,  stating  them  to  be  of  sober  life  and  ^^^^JCT"^ 
character,  together  with  their  belirf  that  -they      ^"^ 
were    qualifijed    to    perform   the   functions    of 

Ereachers.  The  eflfects  which  he  eiq^ected  to 
e  produced  by  this  bill  were,  that  improper 
and  unaooredited  men  would  be  pcevented  from 
assuming  the  most  important  of  all  duties — that 
of  instructing  their  feUow  creatures  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  vhrtue.  Lords  Holland 
and  Stanhope,  at  the  very  threshold  oS  this  busU 
ness,  declared  their  decided  hostility  to  the 
proposed  measure  -,  but  leave  was  giyen  to  brine 
m  the  bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  ana 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  tlie  sen« 
sation  and  cordial  co-operation  produced  by 
Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  among  all  classes  of  dis^ 
senters.  The  efieot  was  instantaneous,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  three  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-six  petitions  against  the  bOl^ 
from  yarious  congregations  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  London,  signed  only  by  males  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  were  poured  into  the  house 
of  lords.  It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  and 
fundamental  point  of  difference  in  church  go- 
vernment between  the  established  church  and 
the  dissenters  is  this :  the  former  hold  the 
ppinion  that  religion  and  the  temporal  concerns 
of  mankind  should  be  united,  and  that  to  effect 
this  union  the  government  ought  to  patronise 
and  support  a  particular  form  of  belief;  whereas, 
^he  latter  contend  that  religion  ought  to  be  an 
affair  entirely  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  that 
it  stands  not  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  civil  power 
for  its  support ;  and  that,  whenever  that  aid  has 
been  held  out  to  religion,  and  accepted  by  it. 


*  His  lordship  had,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  moved  for,  and  obtained,  the  following 
^^  Retams  of  the  arch-bishops  and  bishops,  of  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  church  of  England  in 
every  parish  of  1,000  persons  and  upwards ;  -and  of  the  number  of  other  places  of  worsliip,  not  of  the  estahlish- 
uieut,"  which  returns  were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  house  of  lords  on  the  5th  of  April,  1811  : 


XHocete, 


Qfihe 
Estahlisknunt. 


Notttfthe 
£$iaMuhment 


JKoeue. 


O/Ae 
£4taUmmtnt. 


Kottifthe 
SttaUiihmaU, 


Dioctte, 


Of  the 
EaUim*hmmi» 


Not  ^  ike 
EHablUhmeiU 


1  Bath  and  Wells  78- 

2  Bnngor 62- 

3  Bri«rlol 59- 

4  Canterbury 84- 

5  Carlisle   40- 

6  Chester  352- 

7  Chichester 47- 

8  Durham 116- 

9  Ely 22- 

10  Exeter 180- 


-103 

-  99 

-  71 
-113 

-  39 
-439 

-  58 
-175 

-  32 
-245 


11  Gloucester 46- 

12  Hereford, 51- 

13  Landaff  21- 

14  Lincoln  165- 

15  Lichfield  and 
Coventry 


190- 


16  London  187 — 

17  Norwich 78— 

18  Oxford    50— 

19  Peterborough     ...  20 — 


-  76 

-  42 

-  45 

-209 

-288 

-265 
-114 

-  39 

-  36 


20  Rochester  36- 

21  Salisbury    135- 

22  St.Asaph .«..  49- 

23  Winchester     ...198- 

24  Worcester  66- 

25  York   221- 


-  44 
-14^ 
-9d 
-164 
-60 
-404 


Total 2,547      3,457 


From  which  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  establishment  amount  to  2,547 ;  and  that 
the  ohapels  and  meeting-houses  not  of  the  establishment,  besides  many  privates  houses  hsed  for  religious  w>or8hip, 
und  not  introduced  in  the  above  enumeration,  amount  to  3,457.  N.  B.  The  smaller  parishes  not  amounting  to 
1,000  inhabitants  were  not  returned. 
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0OOKIV.  the  effect  has  been  to  diminish  the  force  of 
religious  {mnciple,  and  to  corrupt  ils  purity 
and  simplicity.  Proceeding  therefore  upon  this 
leading  principle  of  difference  and  separation 
from  the  established  church,  the  dissenters  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
as  haying  a  manifest  and  undoubted  tendency 
io  countenance  the  interference  of  the  secular 
power,  and  to  encroach  upon  religious  rights. 
They  considered  the  bill  also,  not  only  as  objec- 
tionable and  prejudicial  in  itself,  but  as  pacing 
the  way  for  further  encroachment  upon  the  act 
of  toleration ;  and  as  the  commencement  of  a 
regular  system  of  persecution  and  intolerance, 
wUch  had  already  shown '  itself  among  the  ma- 
gbtracy  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  dissenters  to  arrest  in 
its  progress,  before  it  had  attained  a  maturity 
aiid  strength  which  might  baffle  all  their  efforts.^ 
On  these  grounds  they  called  upon  their  bre- 
thren to  co-operate  with  them ;  and  when  the 
bill  came  to  be  read  a  second  time,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  it  was  encountered  by  five  hundred 
additional  petitions  from  the 'country,  and  Lord 
Brskine  obserred,  that  if  the  second  reading 
had  been  delayed  only  a  few  weeks  longer,  that 
number  would  baTe  been  swelled  to  fiye  thou- 
sand. Such  an  ei^pression  of  the  public  feeling 
was  not  to  be  resisted  :  ministers  themselves, 
and  eyen  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  now  re- 
sisted the  further  progress  of  the  measure,  which 
was  characterised  by  Lord  Liverpool  as  more 
likely  to  do  barm  than  good ;  and  not  a  single 


voice  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  that  of  Lord  Sid« 
mouth  alone  excepted,  was  raised  in  favour  of 
this  attempt  '*  to  explain  ilnd  amend  the  act  of 
toleration."  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  bill  was  re- 
jected without  a  division,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  were  crowned  with 
complete  and  triumphant  success. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  opened  the  budget  for  the  year.  The 
supply  votea  for  the  public  service  he  stated  at 
^54,308,453,  including  a  sum  of  two  millions 
granted  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  granted  as  an 
eleemosynary  aid  to  the  distressed  Portuguese. 
The  loan  for  the  present  year  Mr.  Perceval 
stated  to  amount  to  twelve  millions,  the  interest 
on  which  sum  he  proposed  to  discharge  by  an 
additional  duty  on  British  and  forei^  spirits. 
He  further  stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  im- 
pose an  additional  duty  on  timber,  pearl  and 
potashes,  and  foreign  linens,  which^^  with  a  tax 
of  one  penny  per  pound  on  cotton  wool  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  of  America,  he 
estimated  at  «£866,000.§  Owing,  however,  to  the 
opposition  made  to  the  principle  of  taxing  a  raw 
material,  the  proposed  duty  on  cotton  wool  was 
abandoned;  and  a  tax  upon  hats,  which  had 
long  operated  as  a  burdensome  and  vexatious 
impost  on  the  fair  trader,  while  it  sunk  into  in- 
significance as  a  subject  of  revenue,  shared  the 
same  fate.  || 

One  of  the  first  spontaneous  acts  on  the. 


*  Resolutjoni-of  «  Meeting  of  Protestant  Dvatsnttn,  held  in  London,  pending  the  diicufltionf  on  Loid  Sidmoutl^'i  BUL 


PUBLIC    INCOME    of  Great    Britain    for   the 
ending  the  6t]i  of  January,  ISIl. 


§  FINANCES. 


Year 


Brcmchet  of  Bgvemie,      Grots  HeceiptsT 


Customs 10,77S,«69  19 

Excise  » S0i464,518  19 

Stamps „.    5,666,453  18 

Land&AssessedTaxes    7,600,027  6 

Post-Oflke  l',7»«,278  1 

MisoeLPcmiancntTax.      128,586  8 

Hend.  Revemie 128,125.  9 

Eztnunrd.  Resouices. 

2,  8  (Customs  5,906,485  15 

^J|<Ezcise  6,810,860  11 

^H  (Property   Tax  15,504,004  4 

MiseeL  Ineome  5>325,557  5 

Loans,  induding*! 

1,400,000  fer    theV  15,242,556  17 
senriee  of  Ireland...  J 


» 


Paid  into  the  Excheg 


9,009,755 

18,495,178 

5,546,082 

8,011,205 

1,471,746 

125,146 

157,755 

5,100,594 

6,759,165 

15,228,550 

5,504,902 


».  d. 

18  7} 
5  2 

17  «: 

0  11:; 

19  2; 

15  6: 
S  2. 

16  10 
15  4] 

«  7 

4  ^ 


15,242,556    17      0 


Grand  Total""  £87/g82,900    15      6    |  £82,450,598    11    4f 
WhitrhaU^  Treasury  Chamhert^  \  (Signed) 

2«/*  o/March^  1811.  J     RICH.  WHARTON. 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  Great  Britain    for  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1811. 


Heads  qf  Expenditure. 


Sums. 


Interest ^ 

Charge  of  Management  

Reductioa  of  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Civil  List 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland 

Payments  in  anticipation,  &&.  

Navy  

Ordnance 

Army 

Extnordinary  Services 

Loans  to  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  indud-  \ 

ing  £5,294,416  15r.  5d.  to  Ireland.  / 

Miscellaneous  Services  


Deductions  for  Sunos  forming  no  part  of  the  1   90,548,151      0 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain, /     5,551,586    16 


Grand  Total—  £85,196,564 

Whitehatt^JTreasury  Chambers^X 


2M  qfMarch^  1811. 


richI 


£. 

21,555,401 

217,825 

11,660,601 

1,815,105 

1,555,110 

118,186 

775,599 

20,058,412 

4,652,551 

11,557,622 

7,178,677 

7,554,609    14      7 

2,270,867    15    Hi 


5k 
5 


s. 

d. 

4 

Q 

15 

5 

5 

4 

4 

I 

f 

7 

15 

5 

6 

11 

5 

5* 

14 

8 

14 

10 

9 

2 

4      «i 


HARTON. 


II  When  the  stamp  4uty  upon  hats  was  first  imposed,  its  annual  product  was  ^60,000.  In  1809,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  ^£38,000.  In  1810,  to  «^31,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  th»  5th  of  January,  Y8II,  to  «£29,332. 
This  gradual  reduction,  Mr.  Perceval  remarked,  did  not  arise  from  fewer  bats  being  worn  now  than  formerly,  but  from 
the  evasions  of  the  tax,  t^hich  every  year  increased. 
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part  of  the  prince  regent,  after  his  assumption 
«f  the  royal  functions,  was  the  restoration  of  his 
brother,  the  I>uke  of  York,  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  event  pro- 
duced a  considerable  share  of  surprise  in  the 
country,  and  was  viewed  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  the  charges  against  his  royal 
highness,  as  an  imputation  upon  their  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  and  as  an  unmerited  stigma 
oast  upon  th«  house.  Under  these  impressions, 
liord  Milton,  unintimidated  by  the  frowns  of 
power,  and  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  ad- 
visers of  bis  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
for  recommending  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  command^-in^ 
chief.  The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  year  1809,  his  lordship  contended,  flowed 
naturally  from  the  courne  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  that  assembly,  and  from  the  conviction  so 
generally  felt,  that  the  criminal  negligence  of  his 
royal  highness  rendered  it  improper  that  he 
nhould  continue  to  hold  the  elevated  office  he 
at  that  time  occupied.  In  fact,  that  the  resig- 
BatioA  of  the  duke  alone  prevented  the  adoption 
of  ulterior  proceedinc^s,  which  must  in  their  ten- 
dency have  excluded  his  royal  highness  from 
office.  His  lordship  was  aware  that  it  might  be 
objected,  that  though  the  house  did,  at  that 
period,  vnsh  for  his  resignation,  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  exclude  him  from  all  chance 
of  reinstatement ;  and  that  the  punishment  he 
had  already  undergone  was  fully  commensurate 
to  bis  offence.  But  deprivation  of  office  was  not 
in  itself  to  be  considered  as  punishment ;  and  if 
the  duke  was  unfit  for  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  year  1809,  he  did  not  see  how  he 
had  attained  the  requisite  fitness  in  1811.  They 
who  would  defend  the  re-appointment  upon  the 
ground  that  certain  transactions  had  come  to 
light  since  the  inquiry,  which  had  materially 
altered  the  public  opinion,,  would  find  their  tasK 
difficult ;  for  though  his  royal  highness  might 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  yet 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  that  conspiracy 
rested  solely  upon  the  testimonv  of  the  very 
person  who  had  been  tlie  chief  and  most  material 
witness  against  the  duke,  and  whose  evidence 
was  by  his  advocates  then  t^onsidered  as  totally 


undeserving  of  credit.*    His  lordship  iirtreated  BOOK  IV. 

the  house  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  they  -; — - 

were  about  to  incur,  and  to  pause  before  they  p?^*^; 
sanctioned  a  proceeding  that  would  stultify  their      joii 
own  acts. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  acknow- 
ledged in  the  fullest  manner  the  responsibility 
of  his  majesty's  servants  in  recommending  the 
measure  in  question.  The  gallant  officer  (Sir 
David  Dundas)  who  had  lately  filled  the  office 
of  commander-in-chief,  after  spending  nearly 
half  a  century  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
had  contracted  an  illness,  which  obliged  him  to 
apply  for  liberty  to  retire  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  station ;  and  there  was  not  the 
slighttft  hesitation  in. the  mind  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  m  colleagues  whom  they  should  recommend 
to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  created .  The  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  army  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  were  universally  acknowledged, 
left  them  no  choice.  As  to  the  proceedings 
on  a  former  occasion,  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord,  they  pledged  the  house  to  nothing;  and 
there  was  not  die  most  distant  idea  of  lowering 
the  dignity  of  parliament  by  the  advice  given 
to  the  prince  regent  to  re-appoint  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief. 

Among  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  house 
on  this  occasion,  several  gentlemen,  presented 
themselves  who  had,  during  die  proceedings  in  the 
year  1809,  taken  part  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  either  that  they 
had  been  formerly  carried  away  by  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  or  that  they  considered  the  case 
as  it  now  presented  itself  in  a  difierent  point 
of  view.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  into 
the  different  processes  of  conviction  that  might 
have  operated  on  different  minds ;  that  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  the  sentiments  of 
this  assembly  was  manifest  on  the  division,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  votes  for  the  motion 
were  forty-seven,  against  it  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  constituting  a  majority  of  two  hundred . 
and  forty-nine  in  favour  of  the  re-appointmenl;. 
The  nation  at  large  seemed  to  have  been  affected 
with  a  similar  change  of  opinion,  and  the  duke  . 
resumed  his  post  with  all  the  facility  of  a  public 
functionary  who  had  quitted  his  office  without, 
imputation. 

The  state  of  the  king's  health  in  the  early 


'*  His .  lordship  here  altuded  to  the  facts  adduced  in  the  coarse  of  certaiii proceediDg^in  tlie  caurt^x^f  king's 
bencb^  in  the  year  1809.  In  the  month  of  July,  in  that  year,  atrial  took  place  on  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Wright,  an 
npholsterer,  against  Colonel  Wardle,  fbr  goods  furnished  by  order  of  the  defendant  to  Mrs.  Cladce,  and  T^bicb  order,  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  deposed,  was  given  by  the  colonel,  on  condition  that  she  should  p:ut  him  in  possession  of  aU  the  evidence 
she  possessed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house, of  commons  as  a  witness,  in  support  of 
the  charges  preferretl  against  his  royal  highness^  The  jury,  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the  case,  returned  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff:  on  which  Colonel  Wardle  indicted  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Wright  for  a  conspiracy,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  failed  to  establisb  the  charge ;  and  on  this  second  trial,  the  colonel  himself  distinctly  admitted  that  he. 
had  advanced  money  to  Mrs.  Clarke. 
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BOOii  IT.  part  of  the  prea^nt  ye^r  underwent  aeyeral  vari- 

■  atioos,  Wit  ijat  the  report  of  the  ^^een'9  oouacil^ 

Chap.  j^V,  ip^je  qjx  the  8th  of  Jaly^   a  few   days  before 
^  the  prorogatbii  of  pai*Iiament,  it   was  stated^ 

^^  that  his  magesty^s  health  was  not  such  as  to 
enable  his  mtyesty  to  pesupie  the  pergonal  exer- 
qiseof  the  royal' fuiictipas/'  Indeed  the  hopes 
of  his  msyesty's  recovery  were  now  consideraoly 
diminished,  though  some  of  the  physicians  still 
jldhered  to  the  persuasion,  that  the  energy  of  his 
constituUoa  would  oyeroome  the  disorder,  and 
that  the  complete  re^establishment  of  his  health 
was  an  eyent  not  far  distant*  This  state  of  un- 
certainty, co-operating  with  other  causes,  served 
to  ke^p  the  ministers  of.  the  prince  regent  in 
Iheir  offices,  and. afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  oyercoming  the  repugnance  of  the  prince, 
and  seating  tbemselyes  firmJiy  in  the  cabinet. 

To  the  catholics,  of  Ireland,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  prince  regent  to  retain  the  piinisters 
of  Us  royal  father  was  a  circumstance  of  extreme 
mortificatioB.  The  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
king,  who  cpnoeived  that  his  coronation  oath 
stood  in  the  way  of  catholic  emancipation,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  respect;  but  an  impres- 
sion had  obtained  universaUy,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  a  decided  friend  to  their  daims  ; 
and  on  his  investment  with  power,  a  brighter 
and  more  cheering  ray  of  hope  than  had  ever 
before  presented  itself,  burst  upon  the  catholic 
subject.  But  again,  at  least  for  a  season,  dis- 
appointment clouded  their  expectations  ;  the 
prince  recent  had  not  merely  deterouned  to 
retain  ministers  inimioal  to  catholic  concessions, 
but  he  had  intimated  his  intention  also  to  adhere, 
during  the  period  of  the  limited  regency,  to  the 
policy  of  lus  fatber^s  government.  StUl  some 
degree  of  doubt  continued  to  hang  over  the 
course  of  conduct  that  would  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  particuhurly  towards 
that  community,  of  which  three -fourths  of  tlie 
numerical  strength  of  the  sister  kingdom  was 
known  to  consist. 

At  this  moment. of  hope  .ancl  anxiety,  a 
letter  appeared  from  IVIr.  Wellesley  Pole,«ecre* 
tary  to  tne  lord^lieutenant,  stating,  that  it  had 


been  r^pr^eot^d  to  government  that  the.romap 
eathoUps  of  Ireland  were,  to  be  collected  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  appointing  persons  as 
represeotatives,  delegates,  or  managers  of  an 
unlawful  assembly,  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  cal- 
ling itself  the  catholic  committee  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  sherifis  and  magistrates, 
to  whom  this  circular  was  addressed,  were  re- 
quired, in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  thirty -^third 
of  the  king,  cap*  20,  commonly  called  the  con- 
vention act,  to  arrest  and  commit  io  prison 
(unless  bail  should  be  given)  all  persons  within 
their  jurisdiction  who  should  be  guilty  of  giving 
notice  of  such  election  or  appointment,  or  of 
attending,  voting,  or  acting  in  any  manner  in 
the  choice  of  such  representatives. 

This  oircular  was  immedialely  noticed  in 
.parliament  by  Earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  contended  that  Mr.  Pole  had  miscKineeived 
or  misrepresented  the  act  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  required  the  magistrates  to  disperse 
persons  sitting  in  ^n  unlawful  assembly,  but  did 
not  confer  upon  them  the  power  to  commit,  or 
to  hold  such  persons  to  bail.*  At  that  time 
ministers  were  not  in  possession  of  the  informa* 
tion  and  circumstances  under  which  thi^  letter 
had  been  written  ;  but  from  what  they  knew  they 
declared  that  they  felt  themselves  inclined  to 
approve  and  justify  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Irish  government.  It  afterwards  appeared  that 
a  circular  letter,  dated  the  1st  of  January,  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  secretary  to 
the  eomimttee  of  the  Irish  eatholios,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  a  complete  representa«- 
tive  body  from  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  to 
assist  in  managing  the  petitions,  and  that  Mr. 
Hay's  letter^  and  the  measures  consequent 
thereon,  had  given  rise  to  the  circular  of  the 
Irish  secretary. t  The  discussions  to  which 
these  letters  gave  rise  were  soon  absorbed  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Ireland.  The 
feelings  and  the  conduct  of  the  protestants 
towaids  their  catholic  brethren  in  that  country, 
were  marked,  at  this. crisis,  fay  strong  features  of 
liberality  and  friendship  :  aldiough  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  were  lield 


*  The  conrention  act^onsitti.of  four  clauses,  foy  the-finst  of  which  it  is  enacted,  that  ell  asaemblies,  committees, 
or  other  bodies  of  persons,  elected,  or  in  any  other  manner  constituted  or  appointeil,  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
realm,  or  any  number  or  description  of  the  people  of  any  province,  county,  ctty  or  town,  or  district,  within  the  same, 
under  pretence  of  petitioning,  or  in  any  other  manner  procuring  an  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  church  and 
state,  except  duly  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  are  unlawful  assemblies,  and  may  be  dispersed  by  the  magistrates  or 
peace  officers ;  and  if  resistance  be  offered,  all  persons  offending  in  that  behalf  are  liable  to  be  apprehended.  The  second 
clanse  enacts,  that  any  person  giving  or  publishing  a  notice  of  an  election  to  be  lioUlen  for  the  appointment  of  any  pei'son 
or  persons  to  act  as  such  delegate  or  representative,  or  any  person  who  t^hall  attend  or  vote  at  such  election  or  appoint^ 
ment,  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdeiiLeanor.  By  clause  three,  the  right 
of  election  by  corporate  bodies  and  chartered  companies  is  saved.  And  by  clause  four  it  is  provided,  that  nothing'  in  this 
act  contained  '<  shall  be  construed  in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right  of  his  ma^ty's  subjects  to 
petition  his  majesty,  or  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  redress  of  any  public  or  private  grievance.'* 

t.  Justificatory  Speech  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  in  die  House  of  Commons,  March  7,  ISll. 
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in  almost  every  county,  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  instance  of  magisterial  interference,  and 
some  of  the  magistrates  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
mise the  protection  of  their  official  authority  to 
such  meetings  as  might  be  molested. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  "  meeting  of  the  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland"  iras  held  in  Dublin,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  catholics 
should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  frame  petitions 
for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  procure 
signatures  thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  that 
this  committee  should  consist  of  catholic  peers, 
of  their  eldest  -sons,  the  catholic  baronets,  the 
prelates  of  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  and 
also  of  ten  persons  to  be  appointed  in  each  county 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  should  be  recommended 
to  the  committee  to  resort  to  all  legal  and  consti- 
tutional means  for  maintaining  a  communication 
of  sentiiiient  and  co-operation  of  conduct  among 
the  catholics  of  Ireland* 

In   consequence  of  this  meeting,    and   of 
these  resolutions,    a    proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  inforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  against 
all  such  persons  as  should  proceed  to  elect  de- 
puties, managers,  or  delegates  to  the  catholic 
committee.     On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  catholics  was 
held  in  Chapel- Street,  Dublin,   at  which    the 
Barl  of  Fingal  presided,  when  it  was  resolved. 
That  this   extraordinary    meeting    is    held    in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  ;  that  the  committee,  relying  upon  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  subject  to  petition, 
and  conscious  that  they  are  not  transgressing 
the  laws,  do  now  determine  to  persevere  in  the 
course  they  have  adopted  for  the  **  sole,  express, 
and  specific  purpose  of  preparing  a  petition  to 
parliament,    for  their  full  participation  of  the 
rights  of  the  constitution  ;  that  the  committee 
will  never  meet  under  pretence  of  preparing  or 
presenting  petitions,  but  for  that  purpose  alone ; 
and  that  the  last  clause  of  the  convention  act 
recognizes  the  right  of  petitioning^  secured  by 
the  bill  of  rights."    The  government,  acting 
upon  the  proclamation   of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
arrested  five  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the 
election  of  delegates,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in 
LiflTey-Street  Chapel,  and  carried  them  before  the 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by 
whom  they  were  bound  over  to  take  their  trials. 
The  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  dele- 

ERtes  arrested  subsequent  to  the  meeting  in 
iffey-Street  Chapel,  was  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  convention  act  applied  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  catholics.  This  trial  came  on  in 
the  coart  of  king's  bench,  Dublin,  on  the  21st 
of  November.  The  doctor  was  indicted  for 
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having  assisted   in   the  election   of  persons   to  BOOK  IV. 

represent  one  of  the  parishes  of  Dublin  in  the  

general  catholic  "committee.  The  trial  continu-  ^hap.  XV 
ed  for  two  days ;  and  ^he  chief  justice,  in  his  "^ 
charge  to  the  jury,  gave  a  decided  opinion,  that 
if  the  facts  adduced  in  evidence  were  believed^ 
and  if  it  was  thereby  made  out  that  the  traverser 
had  acted  in  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the 
general  catholic  committee,  he  must  be  found 
guilty  upon  the  legal  construction  of  the  conven- 
tion act;  and  in  this  tiecision  the  other  three 
judges  on  the  bench  fully  concurred.  It  is  im- 
possible— indeed  language  sinks  under  the  effort 
to  describe  the  anxiety  manifested  while  the  jury 
were  in  the  room  to  which  they  had  retired  to 
deliberate  upon  their  verdict.  Although  it  was 
now  nine  b^clock  at  night,  yet  the  hall  of  the 
four  courts,  all  the  avenues  leading  thereto,  and 
the  very  attic  windows,  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple. When,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  s  delibera* 
tion,  it  was  announced  that  the  jury  had  return- 
ed to  their  box,  a  deep  and  profound  silence  pre- 
vailed, Mr.  Byrne,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  then 
called  over  the  namrs  of  the  jury,  and  Mr. 
Geale,  the  foreman,  handed  down  the  issue  of 
Not  Guiltt/.  The  words  wefe  scarcely  pronounc- 
ed, when'  a  peal  of  acclamations  rang  tholighout 
the  gallerv,  and  shook  even  the  judicial  bench. 
The  plaudits  were  caught  by  the  anxious  audi- 
tory in  the  hall.  The  judges  attempted  to  speak, 
and  the  peace  officers  to  act^  but  tlid  general 
enthusiasm  deafened  and  destroyed  every  effort 
to  resist  the  popular  ebullition.  Nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  loud  and  overwhelming  torrents 
of  acclamations,  which  had  now  reached  the 
streets,  and,  by  a  kind  of  telegraphic  operation, 
spread  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city. 

The  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan  having,  vx 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  by  whom 
the  prosecution  for  the  crown  was  conducted^ 
proceeded  from  a  defect  in  evidence  only,  while 
the  law  had  been  distinctly  laid  down  by  the 
chief  justice,  as  applicable  to  the  committee  of' 
the.  catholics,  it  was  judged  proper  by  govern- 
ment not  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  other 
arrested  delegates,  under  a  persuasion  that  the 
delegated  meetings  would  no  longer  be  held. 
The  catholics  however  saw  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  they  regarded  the  acquittal  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  as  the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  jury  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
this  case ;  and  in  that  persuasion  they  resolved 
to  continue  their  meetings  :  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  was  accordingly  held  in  the  theatre, 
but  they  were  dispersed  by  the  magistrates,  who 
arrested  Ixirds  Fingal  and  Netterville,  which 
two  noblemen  had  been  alternately  called  to  the 
chair. 

The  attorney-general,    finding   that  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  on  the  trial  of 
Z  z 
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BQOKiy^Dr.  Sheridan,  had  not  operated  in  such  a  way 

aa  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  delegated  mect- 

Chap.  XV.  ings,  deterroirvea  to  instituto^  a  prosecutioa 
against  Mr.  Kirwan,  another  of  the  arrested  de- 
legates, on.  a  similar  charge.  On  Thursday,  the 
30th  of  January,  1812,  the  trial  took  place,  and 
the  jury,  after  deliberating  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
l^our,  returned  a  yerdict  of  guilty  against  the 
defendant.  On  the  6th  of  February  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  when 
Judge  pay^  in  his^ address  to  the  defendant,  said  : 
'^  It  IS. candid  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  catho- 
lics did  not  M'ilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  an 
act  upon  which  ablte  and  virtuous  lawyers  have 
entertained  much  doubt.  The  transactions  bece- 
tpfore  are  therefore  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  but 
the  act  must  npw  resume  its  vigorous  operation; 
it  must  awake  from  its  long  slumbers,  audi  in. 
future  remain,  vigilant;  the  catholics  will  bow  to 
it;  they  w,ere-  heretofore-  only  ignorant  of  its 
force.  Vndep  this  impression  the  court  mean  to. 
gunish  you  with  only  a  nominal  penalty ;  and  the 
scntenpe  of  the  court  is,  tliat  you  do  pay  a  fine 
,of  one  mark,  and  then  be  discharged.!'  This 
decision  set  at  rest  the  legal  point  that  had  so. 
long  contributed  to  agitpte  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland ;  the  other  prosecutions  were  alL aban- 
doned ;  and  th^  catholic  committee,  which  Judge 
Day,  in  his  address  tp  Mr.  Kirwan,  chai^cteris.- 
ad-  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  catholic  cause, 
ceased  to  exist  ajs  a  delegated  body* 

To^vards  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  an 
^vent  was  brought  before  the  public  with  so 
much  prominence  and  importance,, and  is  in  itself 
of  so  much  consequenoe  to  the  community,  as  to 
elaim  a  plaice  in  th^  history  of  our  ow^  times  ; 
this  was  no  less  than  a  plan  for  the  national- 
education,  of  the  poorer,  classes  of  th^  people. 
The  causes,  and  nK)tives  that  led  to  the  aa  option 
of  this.  plan»  are  probably,  of  a  mi«ed  nature ; 
bi»t  if  the  children  of  the  poor  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  education^  it  matters  little  from  what 
motives  the  system  for  effecting  that  object  may 
arise,  or.  who  had.  the  honour  or  credit  to  be  its 
founder.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  briefly,  to 
t^ace  the  causes  which  produced  this>  memorable 
event. 

Severpl  y^ars  ago,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster, 
&;  member-  of  the  society  of  quaker^,  employed 
himself  in  tJie  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  on  a  plan  that  attracted 
much  attention :  by  this  system  children  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  most  common, 
and  useful  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  n  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  very  litUe  expejise. .  This 
taving.of  time,  labour,  andexpense,  was  effect- 
ed principally  by  making  the  boy^.at  once 
teachers  and  learners  ;  and  by  a  process,  which 
vniied  gteat  simplicity  and  quickness,  with  great 


eflfect.*  Soon  after  Mr.  Lancaster  established 
bis  school  and  made  known  his  plan  of  educa- 
tion, he  was,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  pre- 
sent king,  patronized  by  him;  and  it  i»  recorded 
of  his  majesty,  that  in  a  conversation  held  with 
Mr.  Lancaster,  he  expressed  the  benevolent 
wish — a  wish  worthy  of  a  monarch,  *^TIiai 
every  subject  in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to^ 
read  his  bibleJ*^  For  sonie  time  no  opnosition 
was  made  to  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter with  so  much  success,  and  schools,  formed 
and  conducted  upon  this  plan,  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  degrees^ 
however,  an  outcry  was  raised  ag^st  this  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  was  held  out  as  decid- 
edly hostile  to  the  interests,  and  even  to  the  very 
existence,  of  the  established  church,  because  the* 
ehildren  were  not  instructed  in  the  peculiar  doc^ 
trines  of  that  community. 

Dr.   Bell,  a  clergyman   of  the  established 
oburch^  who  had  been  in  India,^  had,  soon  after 
his  return  from  that  country,  and  before  Mr. 
Lancaster  had  thoue^ht  of  his  plan,  published  a 
pamphlet,  in.  which,  he  detailed  the  mode  of  edu- 
cation which  he  had  practised  at  a  aeminany; 
established  in   Madras.      This  mode  in*  some- 
of  its  leading  features   was  the  same  as  that 
afterwards  adopted:  by  Mr  Lancaster ;  and  Mr. 
Lancaster,  baa,  in  effect,  acknowledged,,  that  tha> 
perusal  of  l>r.  Bell's  work  suggested  the  idea,  to.- 
him.     So  far  Pp.  Bell  has  the  honour  and  cre- 
dit ;  but  Dr^  Bell  merely,  published,  he  did  not. 
attempt  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution.   Mr. 
Lancaster,  on  the  contrary^  soon  after  he  becamft^ 
acquainted  witlv.the  plan^  set  liimself  most  perse^ 
veringly  and  actively  to  work ;    he  spared  no- 
labour  or  fatigue,  and  grudged  no  time  or  ex- 
pense, in. the  establishment  of  the  new. system  ol 
education..   In  this  resoect  therefore  Mr.  Lan- 
caster has^  the  merit.    Neither  Dr.  Bell  nor  Mr*. 
Lancaster   can  be  called  the  inventor  of  this 
system  of.  education,  which  has  existed  in  India^ 
for  ages ;  hut  Dr.   Bell  introduced  the  theory 
into,  England,  and  Mr.   Lancaster  carried  this 
theory,  with  several  improvements,  into  extensive 
pcjictice,  andgave  to  it  axharacter  truly  national.^ 
The  schools  established  by  Mr.  Lancaster 
met  with  munificent  patronage,  and  gave  birth  te. 
the  formation  of  ar  society  under  the  designation 
of  ^^  The  British  and  Forei^  School  Society." 
A  rival  institution    was    a^so    established    un«. 
der  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Bell,  with  the  name  of 
*<  The  Natiopal  School  Society,"  at  the  head  of 
which  establishment  appears  a. large  proportion 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  state.     The  object  of  the  former  is  to. 
afford  learning  to.  the  poor  at  home  and  abroad; 
witho^t  regard  to  ..any  particular  creed,  dr^pre- 
ference  to  any  religious  community;  andLthe  de« 
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sigD  of  the  latter,  to  instruct  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
religion,  as  well  as  in  the  common  and  useful 
branches  of  education.  This  riyalaliip,  what- 
ever  its  origin,  is  calculated  to  banish  gross 
ignorance,  and  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  military 
partake  of   its  advantages ;  schools,  upon   the 

Elan  either  of  Dr.  Bell  or  of  Mr.  Lancaster, 
ave  been  formed  in  many  regiments,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  public  orders,  has  call- 
ed upon  the  chaplaius  of  the  army  to  attend  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner  to  this  duty.  Surely 


this  may  be  considered  as  an  important  era,  BOOK  If, 
in  the  history  of  education,  and  the  hope  may  • 

justly  be  entertahed,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  ^J]^^^?^* 
for  an  increase  of  industry  and  virtue  among  the  i^TT"*^ 
great  mass  of  the  people.* 

During  the  session  of  parliament  of  the 
present  year,  an  act  was  passed  '^  for  taking  an 
account  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  increase  or  diminution  thereof;'^  and  the 
domestic  history  of  the  year  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
brought  to  ft  more  appropriate  conclusion,  than 
by  a  statement  of  the  result  of  this  national  in<* 
vestigation.f 


*  New  Annual  Regiiterfor  1811,  from  which  work  this  article  is  principally  extracted. 

t  GENERAL  ABSTRACT  of  the  Returns  made  pursuant  to  an  Aet  passed  ia  the  Fifty-first  Yesr  of  his  Majesty 

King  GEORGE  111. 


ENGLAND  ., 

WALES  

SCOTLAND 


HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


I 


By  how 

many 

occupied 


Building 


1 


PERSONS. 


FamlUei 
ddefly 


Fandlxe9 

chiefly 

employed 


employed.  Sn^ride 

in  Agncul-  g^  ^^nu- 

**««      I    &ctate 


AUodier 
Fsmilin 
not  com- 
prisedm 
these 
CkMes 


Males 


_       ,     ]   Total  ef 
Females,   Persons. 


1,67«,106  2,012,391 
IIdW  129,756' 
304,093,   402,068 


15,188,     47,926 
1,019| 
2,341 


3,095 
11,329 


697,353 

72,846 

125,799 


923,588|  391,450 
20,866 
106,852 


36,044 
169,417 


Abxt,  NAtT,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in  Registered  Vessels.   .'•.•.•..». «•«: 

ToTAW |2,lOI,697i2A44,41»|      i8,5%8|     62,^49'',    895,998|  1, 12^,649)  5l9,lrfe 


4,575,7634,963,064 


291,6.^3 
826,191 

640,500 


6,334,087 


320,155 
979,^7 


6,262,716 


9,538,827 

611,788 

1^805,68$ 

64O',d06 


l?i,$96.803 


SUMMARY  of  the  Enumeration  of  1801, J  as  compared  with-  that  of  1811. 


ENGLAND  

WALES 

SCOTLAND  ...... 

Akmt,  Navy,  &c. 


POPULATION  1801. 


Males 


^,987,935 
257,178 
7a4,581 
470,598 


TOTTALS 


Females. 


4^34Sr,499 
284,368 
864,487 


6,450^29315,4921,^54 


Total 


b3 


8,331,434: 

541,546 

l,599/)e8 


470,598     169,902 


I0,9id,646  1 ,654,157|6,384,087 


POPULATION  1811. 


Males 


1,207,393  4,575,763 

70,242    291,633 

206,620     826,191 

640,500 


Females 


4,963,064 
320^166 
9^9*4Sf7 


6,2etJ,710 


Totel 


9,538,827 
611,98» 

1,805,688 
6401,500 


12,596,803 


IPMU^dhy  orier  of  Phrliament,  Jidi/ 28th^  n\2.] 
PLACES  witji  a  Population  excfif^ing  Tv<iprv  TflousaifD,  4MW>rdiBg  to  the  reittniii  of' 1811. 


BMGLANIX 


1.  London  and  1  J  (j^  54^ 

S.  Manchester  v. 

79,459,  and  V     90,573 
9alfordl9,H4)* 
^UiWPjwol,...,     9hm 


.31^66 


4.  BiTmingham $5,753  i  9-  Norwich,  .... 

6^  Brjatol  76,453     lalkplfbrdandl  -^  „^ 

6.  Leeds   town-^5,950  \ -^  i^^ .  Greenvkh,  f  "^^^ 

Out-toiw»-S6^84i  J  ***'*^*  I  11.  Sheffield, 35  840. 

7.  Pljrmoutli    5!l,06(J  .  l%>  Notdnghajn*  34,253' 

Si.  FotmamAt  &c  ....V.   'M,3M  '\-\3i  .Balb, 31,496 

^:,Sec  VoJ  I.  ChsR.  XyJU.  p.  338. , 


14^  Newcastle*  1  ©-  .-* 

U.  Mnll, 

.16.  i^fesl«r, . 
17.    Chatham 
ARo<teiar, 


.««,79e 

.fiS<14G 
.  }  «i%7*i 


SCOTLAND. 

1*  Fduib«rgkU)fi;98? 
aGhscow,    100,749" 

4.  Dundee,  .•.29/>t6 
'5.  Abodectt   31,639 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal:  State  of  the  Pemiimla  at  ih€  Commencement  of  the  Year 
'  1811 — Death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana — Siege  of  BadajoZj  and  the  Surrender  of  thai 
Fortress  to  the  Duke  of  Dabnatia — Retreat  of  Massena  from  Santarem  to  the  Spanish 
Frontier — Battle  of  Albuera-^Battle  of  Fuente^  d^Ouoro— Escape  of  the  Garrison  of  Al^ 
meida  under  General  Bemtier — The  Command  of  the  French  Army  of  Portugal  trans- 
,  f erred  from  Massena ^  Duke  of  Rivolij  to  Marmonty  Duke  of  Ragusa — Badajoz  besieged 
In/  the  AlUes-^Siege  raised— Battle  of  Barrosa — Ciudad  Rodrigo  invested  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton— Retreat  of  the  British  Army — Gallant  Exploit  performed  by  General  Hill  at  Arroyo 
del  Molinos-^Siege  and  Storm  of  Tarragona — Fall  of  Fa lencia-^  Repulse  of  General  Fie* 
tor  at  Tarifa — Guerilla  War — Court  of  Madrid — Cortes. — Campaign  of  1812  :  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  carried  by  Storm — Lord  Wellington's  Servicer  in  the  Peninsula  rewarded  by  an 
Earldom— Siege  and  Fall  of  Badajoz— Battle  of  the  Bridge  (f  Almarez — Retreat  of  the 
French  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Ragusa — Forts  of  Salamanca  stormed  by  the  British — 
Battle  of  Salamanca-^ Madrid  entered  by  tlie  Allies — Siege  of  Burgos:  raised — Retreat 
of  the  Allies,  and  Close  of  the  Campaign. 


BOORIV.  FRANCE,  after  having^  with  unexampled 

, rapidity,    conquered    the    most    powerful    and 

Chap  XV] .  firmly  established  states  of  Europe,  by  which 
^•^•"v-^-^  she  had  not  only  extended  her  territory  and 
1811  increased  her  armies  and  her  resources,  but, 
'  what  perhaps  was  of  more  moment,  infused  into 
her  own  soldiers  a  belief  of  invincibility,  and 
into  those  of  other  nations  a  degrading  and 
weakening  feeling  of  infirmity,  attacked  a  coun- 
-try,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  long  been 
deciinin|f  both  in  patriotism  and  in  valour; 
the  armies  of  which  were  either  in  a  wretched 
state  of  preparation  and  discipline,  or  actually 
at  that  moment  at  a  distance  from  their  country, 
and  surrounded  by  the  troops  or  the  allies  of 
the  invaders.  And  yet  such  was  the  buoyancy 
of  the  patriot  cause,  and  such  the  deep-rooted 
indignation  at  the  injustice  and  perfidy  which 
had  been  practised  towards  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1811,  the  object  of  the  invaders  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  seemed  more  distant  than  at  the  period 
when  Joseph  Bonaparte  first  entered  the  Spanish 
capital.  The  singularity  of  the  fact  will  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  recognized  King  of  Spain  was  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  that  the  court  of 
Lisbon  had  been  expatriated  ;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grandees  of  Spain  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  usurper  ;  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle,  not  a 
single  individual  of  pre-eminent  talents  had  been 


produced  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity  ) 
and  that  whenever  the  French  and  Spanish 
armies  met,  if  the  numerical  force  was  nearly 
equal,  the  victory  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
invaders.  The  solution  of  this  singular  com- 
bination of  events  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  in 
obtaining  the  pay  and  support  of  the  invading 
armies  in  Spain  and  Pprtugal,  in  the  hostility 
towards  them  being  national,  and  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  physical  and  the  military 
energies  of  Portugal  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  above  all,  in  the  efficient 
assistance  rendered  by  this  country  to  the  patriot 
cause,  and  in  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our 
military  commanders,  aided  and  made  available 
by  the  courage,  discipline,  and  constancy  of  their, 
troops. 

Early  in  the  year  1811  intelligence  was - 
received  by  Lord  Wellington  at  Cartaxo,*  that 
a  very  numerous  corps,  amounting  to  nearly 
15,000  men,  were  on  their  march  to  join 
Massena,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  at  Santarem.  The 
Portuguese  general,  Silviera,  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  the  march  of  this  corps,  and  to  harass 
them  during  their  approach ;  but  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  French, 
and  Silviera  was  compelled  to  abandon  hid 
object,  after  having  suffered  severely  for  his 
temerity. 

In  no  part  of  Spain  had  the  Spaniards  dis^ 
played  so  little  energy  as  in  the  kingdom  of 


•  8e«  Vol.  II.  Chap.  XL  p.  144. 
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The  people   of  Cadiz,   oontented 
for  which  they  were  indebted 


Andalusia* 
with  the  security 

to  their  aituationi  seemed  little  disposed  to  make 
any  vigorous  efforts  against  the  besiegers,  Mar-> 
abiil  Soult,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  detaeh  a  force  for.  the  purpose  of 
undiertaking  the  siege  of  Badqjos.  The  skill  of 
the  French  engineers,  and  the  means  which  the 
army  possessed,  rendered  the  fall  of  that  fortress 
inevitable,  unless  the  garrison  could  be  ^relieved 
by  an  army  capable  of  meeting  the  besiegers  in 
the  field.  To  obtltin  any  force  equal  to  this 
undertaking  was  found  extremely  difBcult ;  the 
long  expected  reinforcements  from  England  had  • 
not  arrived  ^  the  Spanish  army  in  the  south  had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tba 
inarch  of  the  French  troops  under  Mortier ;  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  allies  were  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Romana.f  As  ^  general,  the  talents 
of  the  marquis  w^e  not  of  the  first  order,  but 
he  was  a  real  patriot,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  in- 
tegrity. Unallured  by  the  temptations  held  out 
to  him  bv  the  enemy,  he  had  served  his  country 
with  veal  and  fidelity ;  and  be  was  snatched 
away  at  a  moment  when  Lord  Wellington  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  a  colleague,  to 
whose  wise  councils  and  co-operation  his  lordship 
was  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations. 

General  Mendizabal,  on  whom  the  command 
af  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Rom^na  now 
devolved,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  French  army,  retreated  from 
Serena,  and  threw  three  thousand  men  into 
01tven9a,  a  small  fortress  in  Estramadura,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Manual  Herk ; 
b«it  the  garrison,  though  thus  reinforced,  sur- 
rendered on  the  22d,  after  a  very  feeble  resist- 
ance. Marshal  SouU,  having  left  Seville  to 
direct  the  military  operations  in  Estramadura 
in  person,  now  advanced  to  Badajoz,  and  im- 
mediately invested  that  place ;  but,  before  the 
in  "vestment  could  be  made  complete,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  drive  the  Spanish  army  under  Men* 
diaabal  from  their  position,  and  to  close  the 
communication  with  Fort  San  Christoval.  For 
this  purpose,  the  cavalry  under  Soult  crossed 
the  Guadiana  on  the  19th  of  February,  to  co- 
op-erate  with  the  infantry,  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  that  river  on  the  preceding  night 
without  opposition.  At  break  of  day  the  E*rench 
cavalry  rushed  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  ovcsrtkrew  them,  while  General  Girard 
attacked  and  carried  the  right,  in  spite  of  a 
vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  flower  of  the 
patriot  army.     When  Marshal  Soult  had  ascer- 


*  The  Marqui/B  de  la  Romans  died  at  Badajoz  on  the  33d  January,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy*  with  which  h« 
was  seized  at  the  moment  when  he  was  quitting  his  house  to  concert  a  plan  of  military  operations  with  Lord 
Wellington* 
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taiued  the  extent  of  the  advantage  gained  on  the  BOOKVfs 

xight  and  left,  he  collected  all  his  troops  against  • — 

the    centre,  and^y  this    masterly  manoeuvre,  ^*^'^^^ 
forced  a  corps  of  six  thousand  Spaniards  to  lay  ^ 

down  their  arms,  while  the  remainder  of  Men- 
disabars  ^rmy  were  either  killed  or  dispersed. 

This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Badajoz 
to  the  besiegers.  jJuring  the  iponth  of  Febru* 
ary  the  fortress,  however,  was  defended  with 
much  courage  an<t  ability ;  but  in  the  last  sortie 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  the  governor,  poo 
Raphael Menacho,  was  killed;  and  on  the  11th 
of  March,  Don  Josse  de  Imaz,  his  successor, 
surrendered  this  important  fortress  into  {he 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  '^  and  thus,"  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Wellington,  '^  Olivenga  and  Badajoas 
were  given  up  without  any  sufficient  cause; 
while  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
which  was  never  supposed  to  eji^ceed  twenty 
thousand/  besides  capturing  those  two  places, 
made  prisoners  and  destroyed  about  twenty-two 
thousand  Spanish  troops." 

A  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Bod^oiS^ 
Marshal  Massena,  who  had  maintained  his  sta*^ 
tion  at  Santarem  from  the  15th  of  November  tiU 
the  5th  of  March  following,  broke  up  his  can^ 
tonments  at  that  place,  and  commenced  his 
retreat  towards  the  Mondego.  The  pursuit  hy 
the  British  was  rapid  and  immediate,  but  no 
operation  of  any  importance  took  place  till  the 
12th,  when  the  dth  and  12th  corp^  of  the  enemy 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a  defile 
between  Redinha  and  Pombal,  where  a  smart 
engagement  took  place,  which  issued  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  to  Condexa.  This  place 
a^ain  aflbrded  another  opportunity  of  rallying^ 
which  the  necessity  Massena  experienced  of 
resting  and  collecting  his  army  obliged  him 
frequently  to  repeat,  and  which  his  consummate 
skill  enabled  him  successfully  to  accomplish. 

The  French  army,  oontinuing  their  retreat 
by  the  route  of  Guarda,  passed  the  Coa  on  the 
3d  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day  entered 
Spain.  The  army  under  Marshal  Massena  re* 
treated  from  Portugal  as  thej^  had  entered  it, 
in  one  solid  mass,  covering  their  rear,  on 
their  march,  by  the  operation  of  two  corps  (P 
armte;  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  there^ 
treat,  considered  purely  and  exclusively  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  in  any  other  than  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  But  while  due  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  military  skill  which  eua» 
bled  the  Jb^rench  general  to  retreat  through  a 
hostile  and  devastated  country,  with  a  large 
army  pressing  upon  his  rear,  with  comparatively 
small  loss,   the  conduct  of  his  army  must  be 
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•BOOK  IV.  stigmatised  as  wantonlr  outrageous.    From  the 

r ~r  moment  the  retreat  commenced  the  troops  gave 

^^•^vj;  themselves  up  to  a  spirit  of  dftielty  and  rapine ; 
^gVT^  and  after  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  many  of 
the  towns  and  villager  through  which  they 
passed  to  remain  at  their  homes  under  the  pro- 
mise of  good  treatment,  they  plundered  their 
property,  and  destroyed  their  habitations. 

Almeida,  which  was  nov^  the  only  place  in 
Portugal  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  immedi- 
ately blockaded  by  the  British  troopS|  and  Lord 
'Wellington,  under  a  persuasion  that  Massena 
would  not  for  some  time  be  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  that  fortress,  committed  the 
command  of  his  army  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
while  he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
army  of  Estramadnra,  under  Sir  William  Bere^- 
ford.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the  fortress  of 
Oliven^a  had  a^ain  opened  its  gates  to  the 
allies ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  a 
conference  took  place  between  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  and  Lord  Wellington  at  Elvas,  at  which 
it  was  determined  immediately  to  invest  Bada- 
joz,  and  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  that  place  with 
vigour.  Soon  after  the  conferences  at  Elvas, 
the  hostile  indications  of  the  French  army  of 
Portugal  recalled  Lord  Wellington  to  the  north. 
The  overflowing  of  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana 
delayed  the  operations  against  Badajoz  till  the 
3d  of  May,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  Mar- 
shal Beresford  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege  in  order  to  advance  against  Marshid 
Soult,  who  had  left  Seville  on  the  l(Hh,  and  was 
marching  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  in  order  to 
throw  succours  into  the  besieged  fortress. 

The  British  commander,  who,  on  his  way 
to  Albuera,  had  been  joined  by  the  Spanish 
forces  under  Generals  Castanos  and  Blake, 
drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines  nearly  parallel  to 
;the  Albuera,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  which  gra- 
d  uall  Y  rises  from  that  river.  The  allied  forces  con- 
sisleci  of  eight  thousand  British,  seven  thousand 
Portuguese,  and  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  com- 
prehending in  the  whole  not  more  tlion  two 
thousand  cavahy,  Soult  left  Seville  with  sixteen 
. ,  thousand  men,  and  had  been  joined  on  his  route 
:^  by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand,  under 
Latour  Maubourg.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  enemy^s  troops  were 
observed  in  motion,  and  his  cavalry,  of  which 
he  had  at  least  four  thousand,  crossed  the 
Ferdia,  and  formed  under  cover  of  the  wood 
in  the  fork  between  two  rivulets.  A  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  with  two  heavy  columns  of. 
infantry,  then  marched  out  of  the  wood,  pointing 
towards  the  front  of  the  allied  position,  as  if  to 
attaek  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  their  infantry  filed  over  the 
river  under  the  protection  of  the  cavalry.  The 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the  allies,  and  to 


cut  gif  their  communication  with  Olivenga  and 
Valverde,  now  became  apparettt,  •  but  this  man- 
osuvfe  was  defeated  by  a  oo«uter-iiior«ment  on 
the  part  of  General  Cole's  <livision,  and  Creneral 
Blake's  forces.  The  attaek  commenOed  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  while  the  French  Oeneral 
Godiuot  made  a  false  attack  upon  Albuera, 
Soult,  with  the  rest  of  hin  army^  bore  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  allies.  After  a  deteifnuDed 
and  gallant  resistance,  the  Spaniards  were  forced 
from  the  heights,  and  the  enemy,  knowings  th^ 
importance  of  this  position,  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph  which  reverberated  through  the  bills,  • 
and  was  heard  to  the  utmost  exlretpity  of  the 
Hues.  The  Spaniards  displayed  the  greatest 
courage,  but  their  want  of  discipline  was  felt, 
and  a  great  error  was  undoubtedly  committed  in 
assigning  to  them  that  precise  station  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  whole  army  depended.  No 
sooner  had  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  than  they  rallied,  while  Colonel  Col- 
bourne  brought  up  the  right  brigade  of  General 
Stewart's  division  for  the  purpose  of  re-posses* 
sing  the  allies  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost 
Finding  that  the  enemy's  column  was*  not  to  be 
moved  by  their  fire,  they  proceeded  to  an  attaek 
with  the  bayonet;  but  while  in  the  act  of  .  • 
charging,  they  were  themselves  suddenly  turned, 
and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  Polish  ^ 
lancers,  armed  with  long  lances,  from  the  end 
of  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  small  red  flag^ 
which,  while  it  is  so  carried  by  the  rider  as  to 
prevent  his  own  horse  from  seeing  any  other 
object,  serves  to  frighten  those  liorees  to  which 
he  is  opposed.  Never  was  any  charge  more  uo-* 
expected  or  more  destructive;  the  rain,  whicli 
fell  in  torrents,  and  thickened  the  atmosphere, 
partly  concealed  the  lancers  in  their  advance, 
and  those  of  the  brigade  who  saw  them  ap- 
proach, mistook  them  for  Spanish  cavalry,  and 
therefore  did  not  fire.  A  tremendous  slaughter 
was  made  upon  the  troops  thus  surprised.  '  The 
three  regiments  of  Colonel  Colbourne's  brigade 
lost  their  colours  at  this  time,  but  those  of  the 
Buffs  were  recovered,  after  signal  heroism  had 
been  displayed  in  their  defence. 

The  fate  of  the  day  at  this  moment  was 
every  thing  but  desperate  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  determined  and  devoted  courage  saved  the 
allies  from  a  defeat  of  which  the  confequences 
would  have  been  more  deplorable  than  the  im- 
mediate slaughter.  The  third  brigade,  under 
Major-genersJ  Houghton,  and  General  Cole*s 
division,  advanced  to>  recover  the  lost  heights, 
their  officers  declaring  that  they  would  carry  the 
position  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  General 
lloughton  fell  while  leading  on  his  brigade,  and 
cheering  his  men  as  they  advanced  to  theciiarge  ; 
and  Sir  William  Myers  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  charge,  though  destructive,  was  successful. 
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The  fusileer  and  the  royal  Lusitaniaii  brigadea^ 
thougb  three  thousand  strong  when  ihey  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  charge,  could  not  muster  one  ibou* 
sand  when  they  gained  the  eminence — two 
thousand  men  and  sixty  officer^,  including  everj 
lieutenant-colonel  and  field-officer  in  the  assiail- 
ing  brigades,  were  either  kiUed  or  wounded  in 
th^  murd^ous  charge.  Bnt  the. enemy  in  their 
turn,  when  they  were  forced  down  the  declivity 
towards  the  river,,  suffered  still  greater  slaughter 
from  the  musketry  and  shrapnells  of  the  allied 
army.  The  conflict  ceyed  abput  three  o'clock  in 
tbeaft^mpon;  aud  the  combatants,  on  surveying 
the  fields  Yfer9  struck  with  horror. at  the  dreadful 
havoc  they  had  made  in  each  other's  ranks. 

Of  all  the  battles  of  modern  times,  the  bat- 
tle of  Alboera  was  one  of  the  roost  fatal  ^  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  allies,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  amounted  to  seven  thousand,  wbil^ 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  exceeded  that  number. 
Few  engagements  have  tended  so  much  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  hostile  armies  in  each 
otber^s  estimation.  The  French  exhibited  the 
highest  state  of  discipliae ;  nothing  could  he 
more  perfect  than  their  manceuvres ;  no  general 
eould  have*  wished  for  more  exoellent  instru^* 
ments ;  and  no  soldiers  were  ever  dire^ed  mik 
piore .  eonsommate  skilL  All  their  advantages 
were,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  discipline  and  incomparable  bravery  of  their 
enemies.  The  loss  of  the  Buffs  and  of  the  78ih 
regiinent  was  heavy  in  the  extreme ;  the  first  of 
these  corps  went  into/ action  with,  tweaty-four 
4>flicers,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and 
file,  but -on  the  following  day  there  only  remain*- 
ed  five  officers  and  thirty-four  men  to  draw 
rations.  Within  the  circumscribed  space  where 
the  heat  of  the  battle  raged,  not  less  than  seven 
thousand  men  were  stretched  dead  upon  the  field ; 
and  the  rain  which  ran  from  the  heiglits  literally 
reddened  the  rivulets  with  Mood.  *  General 
Verle,  who^  for  twenty  years,  had  been  to  MoTr 
shal  Soult  what  Berthier  was  to.  Bonaparte — ^his 
faitbful  eompanion,  and  his  confidential  asso- 
ciate, fell,  like  General  Houghton,  chargins>^  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  The  object  of  Soult, 
which  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  was 
accomplished  even  before  the  battle  commenced  ; 
and  a  barren  and  dearly  purchased  victory  was 
the  only  reward  of  the  allies  for  the  danger  they 
had  incurred,  and  the  dreadful  slaughter  they 
had  sustained.  On  the  17th,  Soult  manceuvred 
on  his  right  under  cover  of  his  numerous  cavalry, 
and  having  saved  appearances  by  continuing 
two  days  after  the  battle  in  the  neinboUrhoodof 
Albuera,  he  withdrew  towards  Andalusia. 

Several  traits  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Albuera; 
£osign  Thomas,  who  bore  one  of  the  flags,  was 


surrounded  by  the  eneiQy,  and  required  to  sur-  liOOK  IF, 
render  his  charge — "  Only  with  my  life,"  was  ^ 
his  answer,  and  ^is  life  was  the  immediate  for-  ^"^^^  2LVI. 
feit;  but  the  standard  thus  taken  was  recovered.   ""T^CT^ 
Ensign  Walsh,  who  carried  another  colour,  had      '^^t 
the  staff  broken  in  his  handby  arcannoa-ball,  and 
be  fell  at  thcPsame  moment  severely  wounded  ; 
but  more  anxious  for  Ae  honour  of  his  regiment 
than  his  own  safety,  he  separated  the  flag  from 
the  shattered  staff*,  and  when  his  wound  came  to 
he  dressed,  it  was  found  secure  in  bi^.  bosom.    A 
captain  itk  the  57th  regiment,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  directed  his  men   to  lay  him  on  the 
ground  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  in  this 
situation  be  coiitinued  to  give  his  orders.     Mar- 
shal  Beresford,    the  commander  of  the  allied 
army,  in  thvs  sanguinary  battle,  exposed  his  per- 
son to  the  greatest  hazard,  and  his  life  was  only 
saved  by  Us  prowess  and  dexterity,  which  en- 
nbled  him  to  dismount  a  Polish  lancer  at  the 
moment  when  a  deadly  thrust  was  made  at  his 
person. 

R^orts  that  Marshal  Massena  was  collect- 
ing bis  army  to  succour  Almeida,  had  called 
Lord  Wellington  back  to  the  north ;  and  at  day- 
break on  the  2d  of  May,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  actually  crossed  the  Agueda,  ajt 
Cittdad  Rodrigo.  On  the  dd,  the  French  troops 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Almeida,  and  the 
allied  army  assembled  near  the  small  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Pack's  column,  which  was  ordered  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  British  position 
formed  a  line  extending  beyond  the  brook  of 
Oiioro,  on  a  hill  whose  left  wa$  supported  by 
Fort  Conception  ;  the  ris^bt,  which  was  more  ^ 
accessible,  was  at  Navedeaver,  and  the  head- 
quartei*s  at  Villa  Formosa.  In  this  position,  the 
allied  armies  had  the  rocky  bed. of  the  Coa 
behind  th^,  and  only  a  single  carriage  commu- 
aication  by  the  little  town  of  CasteNo  Bam«  The 
object  of  Ifasseaa  was  to  seize  this  communica-  , 
tioa,  atid  for  that  purpose  he  proceeded  in  force 
against  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  attacked 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  which  stands  partly  in  front 
of  the  hill,  while,  with  another  part  of  his  army, 
he  kept  the  centre  in  check.  The  attack  was  not 
made  till  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  when  Liord 
Wellington,  jpenetrating  the.  |^n  of  his  antago- 
nist, tlirew  Teinforcements  into  the  village.  The 
enemy  had,  at  one  time,  -obtained  possession  of 
the  disputed  post ;  but  that  ad  vantage  was  wrested 
from  him  before  night  put  a  stop  to  the  action. 

The  following  day  was  employed  by  the 
French  general  in  making  dispositions  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Attack ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  two  of  his  columns  appeared  in  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Duas  Casas,  opposite  to  Pogo  Velho^ 
having  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  on  his  left,  un- 
der General  Montbruu.     On  the  advance  of  this 
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BOOR  tv.  force,  General  HoqbIoii,  to  vrhom  the  protectk^it 

, .  of  the  passage  bad  been  coj^tled,  \ras  o(Hn- 

Chap.XVI  .  peiled  to  retire  with  some  loR.  The  French 
^*-*"v-^*^  lifaving  tbas  established  themselTes  hi  the  Tillage; 
ISll  their  cavalry  turned  the  ri^ht  ofihfb  7th  ditistoHy 
between  P050  Velho  and  Navedeaver,  fronl 
whence  Don  Jalian,  the  Spanish  Ventral,  had 
been  obliged  to  Ml  back.  Lord  Wellington, 
finding  big  Kile  too  far  extenAed,  concentrated 
his  troops^  by  which  movt^tnent  his  lordship  lost 
his  commnntoation  with  Sabugal,  but  he  thiri 
prevented  the  approach  of  the  French  to 
Almeida,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  Mas- 
•ena's  attacks.  Generals  Houston,  Crawford, 
and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  now  ordered  to 
charge  the  enemy's  centre,  while  iSi^  right  wing 
fell  on  his  rear ;  this  operation,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  precision,  had  a  poHver- 
fnl  influence  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day. 
About  the  same  time  General  Montbrun  charg;^d 
the  cavalry  of  the  allied  armylnc^rfumns,  and 
gained  some  advantage ;  but  this  attack,  upon 
which  the  French  marshal  built  bis  hopes  of 
complete  victory,  was  not  attended  by  any  deci- 
sive result.  Against  Fuentes  d-Onoro,  which 
was  in  front  of  the  left,  the  chief  efforts  of  the 
French  were  directed,  and  this  place  was  seve^ 
ral  times  won  and  lost  in  th^  course  of  the  day; 
but  the  enemy  were  finally  driven  tlirough  the 
village  by  Colonel  Maokinnon,  and  when  night 
closed  upon  tlie  combatants,  four  hundred 
of  their  dead  were  lying  in  that  place,  which 
continued  in  possession  of  the  allied  troops.- 

For  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Fuentee 
d^Onoro,  the  hostile  armies  remained- in  their 
position,  the  French  feeling  no  inclination  to 
repeat  an  attempt  in  which  they  liad' already  «uf- 
frared  so  severely ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  from 
the  inferiority  of  his  numbers,'  and  the  cfmatnated 
state  of  his  cavalry,  not  cboomng  to  ridE' a  gene* 
ral  action.  On  the  night  of  the  7th^  Massena, 
having  entirely  failed  in  his  intention  to  relieve 
Almeida,  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  left  that  for^- 
tress  to  its  fate,  but  not  till  he  had  sent  orders 
to  General  Brennier,  the  governor,  to  blow  np 
the  fortifications^  and  to  retire  with  his  garrison 
to  San  Felices.  These  orders,  owing  to  the  pal- 
pable remissness  df  that  part  of  the  allidd  army 
which  was  stati^ed  before  Almeida,  General 
Brennier  was  enabled  to  execute ;  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  die  10th,  giving  his  men  tlie 
watch -word,  *^  Bonaparte  and  Bayard,''  he  quit- 
ted the  garrison  in  silence,  ana  on  the  11th 
joined  the  French  army  with  1,500  inen  on  the 
Agueda. 

The  failure  of  Mar^al'  Massena  inflicted 
a  severe  wound  upon  the  military  renown  of  that 
general,  and  determined  him  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  seemed  doomed  to  dis- 
aster only.    After  having  re-crossed  the  Agueda, 


he  left  Spain  on  the  plea  of  bad  health,  and  was 
sneceede^  in  his  command  by  Marshal  Marmont, 
Duke  of  Ragusa. 

On  the  letfa  of  May,  Lord  Wellington  set 
out  from  Almeida,  and  arrived  at  Elvas  on  the 
10th,  where  he  first  received  the  report  of  the 
battle  of  Albnera.  His  lordship  learned  also 
with  pleasure  that  Badajos  was  again  invested 
by  the  idlies,  and  that  Marshal  Soult's  army  was 
in 'full  retreat  towards  Seville,  harassed  in  their 
rear  by  Marshal  Beresford.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  receiving  this  intelligeqpe,  immediately  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  operations  on  the 
Guadiana,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  V  May, 
the  trenches  were  opened  before  Badajos.  On 
the  6th  of  June',  the  breach  made  in  Fort  San 
Chi-istoval  was'judged  practicable.  The  assault 
was  made  In  the  eveniiig  of  the  same  day,  about 
ten  o'clock;  but  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
the  assailants,  suoh  were  the  prepairations  made 
by  the  French  Governor,  Phitippon,  and  such 
the  determined  courage  of  Iris  troops,  that  the 
befei^ers,  after  tliree  sanguiaarjr  assaults,  were 
obliged  'to  retire.  :  The  English  Engineers,  it 
appears^  lind  nottaben  the  precaution  to  make 
themseWes  masters  of  the  ditch  ;  and  the  gover* 
nor,  availing  himself  of  this  omission,  had  dis-» 
patched  his  miners  to  clear  the  fort  of  the  breach, 
which  was  thus  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  Im*  • 
practicable.  The  firing  against  San  Cbristoval 
was  again  renewed  on  the  following  morning, 
and  continued  to  the  0th,  in  the  evening  of  which 
day  another  assault  was  made  ^  hut  similar 
<>bstacles  again  presented  themselves,  and  the 
troops,  aftor  displaying  art  ardour  and  bravery 
worthv  of  a  better  result,  were  once  more  <nroed 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise.  The  fatal  issue  of 
these  repeated  assaults,  combined'  with  the 
formidable  preparations  now  making  by  the 
French  armies  under  Soult  and  Marmont, 
induced  Lord  Wellington  to  raisethe  siege  of 
Badajoz,  and  to  take  up  e  position  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier.   - 

General  Grahamj  to  Wh6m  the  commaild  of 
the  British  force  in  Cadis  was  confided,  finding 
that  the  besieging  army  before  that  city  had  been 
much  weakened  by  drafts  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  siege  of  Badajoz,  resolved  to  profit  by  this 
circumstance^  and  after'^estroying  the  works  of 
the  eYiemy,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
island  of  Leoo.  With  this  design  an  expedition 
was  prepared,  consisting  of  four  thousand  British 
and  eight  thousand  Spanish  troops,  commanded 
by  the  Spanish  General  Don  Manuel  de  Lapena, 
and  under  whom  General  Graham  consented  to 
act.  On  the  IMth  of  February  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Cadiz  roads,  and  on  the  27th  the 
combined  army  was  collected  on  the  coast  ^ 
between  Terifa  and  St.  ftoque ;  but  owing  to  the 
almost  impaiSsable  state  of  the  roads,  it  was  not 
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till  tb49  4th  o(  ]!|ffirch.tbat  they  eaipe,ui  9igbt  of 
the  French,  pogis  neai:  Cbiclana^  The  Qom^ 
nander  of  the  allied  arniy  haying  aucoeeded  kn 
^tii;abUshing  a  coipiaunioaAioD  vrith  Uie  lale  of 
Leoiiyf  directed  Qenewal  Gtaham.  to  more  domi 
from  Q^ros^.  towagrdathe  Tcwe  de  Benn^Ai 
(^vittg  some  Spaaiah  regiiii<»tits,  luidev  Briga.! 
^Uer-general  Qegia^sy  vpoa.  thc^heigbta.  About 
90tii  on  the  dJt^j  th^  Briti9b<jtrQapg;begflo^thei« 
ipaivbi  aud  had  prooeaded^ abputibalf  iraQridowo 
die  hill  iuto  the  middle  of  .a  wop4^  lybeHitbey 
y^ntB  iaforre^d  (hat  the  enemy,  ^bo  had  app^i 
^d  ^n./brpa  upon  the  plaiD,  wjaS',  a4(raiiciQg 
^v^arda  tbe  beighta  of.  Bacrota*.  Oa  these 
h^ighta,  Mfhiohjovniod  tbe  key  of.  ti|ftjpoaiti0»:ol 
lgpDtiPe|ri>:abo4y  fif  9paaia?da  ha4b«eq.leftn 
4a4  ^^n^«l  .Gr^jfwHirefolfed/toilileaaiiwe  h^db 
hifij  atepsi  ^  if  pQ99ible.fie-.aMMQ  the  heighia 
before  the  enemy  could  dislodge  hia  alliea.*.  Atr 
the^  itipie  tbiQ  comiternliiaipytb  Wa^jOOomieaced, 
paj'tipf  iU^,  BrUiab.faBce^waa  entaii^led  ia  4he 
Wi9od» :  f^mi  l?§fpre  /  ibey !  cpuld  .eKtrtoate.thaia^ 
ae)^^.  fr^pi  .it^  anaaasy  Geaetal  Choaham  had.  the 
ippFtificoiti^o  to .  aae  the.  SpaoiaDds  <|uit  tbe 
I}0)8^la>  :tp  which  'Geiieral  Vi^t^p,  with  eight 
tjiPMsapd  tfoopa,  wa^  r^idly  acbraiMsiAg.  The 
ailualiioii'  of  "General  GrabamTa  oorpa*  waanew^ 
aiichi'tJI^i it  could . oolyi  be  saved  by  theptompt; 
tlTfi^^ig^Hient  of  a  jadioious  plw  of  operations^ 
afid^d.by  (.be  cool  aM  detenniDed  bravery  of  his 
troopf .    The  nature  of  ttie  ground  M  &an*08a 

K^phld^  (the.top^atio^fl  -ftrqm  .being  seen  .at* 
ripely  where  the  main  body  of  the  SpMialv 
aimy  Wfis  posted)  and  the  arraii^emeuts  were  so 
iiipqmpl^^)  thai  the.  oommunioaiion  between  tbe 
t«v[o  .^condies  of  the  aliied'  alpm^.  was  not.  duly 
ur^eryed^  Goni^ral  Girahani,  perceiving  .that  he 
£ad.  orbing  tp.expi^ct  frosfitbe  ce-op^Qritiom 
e|  (^nerai  r  I#peipa^  .deterimn^d  instantly,  toi 
attack  the  enemy,  (<     . 

;    Tbe  brii^de  pf  guarde^  the  fltmk  battaiioae^ 
qf.tho  ^th,.  two  companies  of  tbe  2d-riflaiCorps,t 
with  a  part  of  the  57th  regiment^  farmed  die. 
Hg^t>   under  Brigadier-general  Dilkea.      Tbe* 
left  oaAsisted  <  of  Colonel  Wheail^'s  brigade, 
VfUliiitbrpe.c(HnpanieB  of  the  Coldstreanai  guards^ 
aiid  l^ieut^^nant-qoloo^l   Barnard's    flank    bat-- 
talion;  while  a  powerfuV  battery  of  ten  guits 
opened  from  tbe  centre.      The    battery    was 
directed  principally  agains^be  right  din^isioti  of 
General  Victor's  array  under   General  Leval, 
VYbiab^  however^  still  ooutiaued  to  advai)ec^  till 
it  waj$  received  and  checked  by  the  left  wiag  of; 
tk0  Bf^b.    Tbe  tbveia.  ootnpeaies  of  guards^.' 
sappatted  by  the.]?f#»aiiideF  of  the  left  wiog^< 
chareed  the  enemy  with  so  mach  bravery  as  to  * 
decide  the  fate  of  General  LevaFs  division.    In 
this  rencontre,  an  imperial  eagle^  decorated  with 
honorary  distinctions,  and  the  first  the  British 
had  ever  won,  was  captused  iipom  the  Mb  regi« 
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m^At.of  light  infantry,   .The  left  division  of  the  MOOK 1% 

F^eiK^h  anny,   lAder  General  Rnfin,  who  had -* 

MW  attained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  animated  CiiAP.XVL^ 
by  their  numbers  and  their  advantageous^  posi- 
tion, advanced  to  meet  the  right  of  the  British 
under  General  Dilkes.  For  a  short  time  tbe 
battle  raged  furiously,  and  t<  the  <  issue  seemed 
donhtflil^ibttt  the  French  tvoops-,  unable  to  with- 
stand'British  steel,  gave  way^  and  General 
Rjafin,  who  was  mortally  inround^  in  thechargei 
withdrew  witli  bis  corps  from  tbe  heights.  In  lesa 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the*  commencement 
of  the  battle,,  the  whole  .of  the  Freaciiarmy  was 
in^fullTetreaty  and  such  had  been  the  sangninary 
BatureMoftithe  confliet,  tfcat^  in  that  short  period^ 
four  ihoudand  nsen  bad  iailen;  twrive  ^undved  of 
Ivhom  were  Brilisb,  aRd'tibe.feeroainder  French 
tro<^)a.  The  diaabters  of  the:en(emy  in  the  battle 
of  Barrose  were  aggravated  by  the  loss  of 
three  general  dfficersr^Oeneral  Belgrade,  who 
Was  killed,  and  Generals.  Rufin  aud  Rousseau, 
who  were  mortally  wounded  and  taken. 

'  r  While  tlie  British  troops  were  engaged  oo 
the  hill  of  Barrosa,  an  attaok  was  made  upon 
General  Lapeua  ai  Bermeja,  bv  the  French 
farces  under:  Genei'al'  Villatte ;  but  this  eflfbrt 

B reduced,  no  deeisive  result  The  battle  of 
arrosd,  like  that  .of  Albuera^  proved  an  un- 
pcofitable  though  glorious  iaehievcmenf,  and 
owing  to  the  want  of.  energy,  skilly  and  judici- 
ous opmhiualion  on  the  pact  of  the  Spanish  com* 
mander-f  the  /object  of  the  expedition,  which 
wae  to  raise  the  sie^e  of  Cadiz,  entirely  failed, 
luthe  robnthof  August,  Lord  Wellington^ 
with,  the  main  bodvrol  the  allied  army,  advanced 
along  tlie  banks-  of  tbe/Tagus  to  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  and  oii  the  dth  of  i  September,  his. 
lordship  ioohapleted  the  blockade  of  the  fortress 
ofsChidad  Rodrigo.  On  the.  22d/  tbe  French 
army  .of  the  north,  under  General  Dorsenne, 
fonded  a  Junction  with  Marshal  Marmolit  at* 
Tamamei^  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes.  The 
combihtsd^  army,  thus  augmented,  amoiinted  te 
siibty  thousand  men,  wli^e  the  allied  army  did 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand..  «Tfais  disparity  of 
strength  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  'raise  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  to  retire  tor 
Fonte  Guinalda,  between  Guarda  and  the' 
river  Agueda.  The  French,  having  throwu 
supplies  into  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  fell  back  upon* 
Salamanca,  aud  in  these  positions  the  two  hos- 
tile armies  remained,  without  4iDdertakJffg>any 
further  operations  of  importailce,  daring  tbe  pre* 
sent  year.  But  though  the  main  armies  went 
into  uuuter  quaorters  early  in  Oetober^  a  Tery. 
brilliant  achievement  was  |ierformed  bv  the  cerpu 
under  General  Hill,  stationed  at  FortaL^gi*a9 
On  the  mending  of  the  28th  of  October,  a 
French  corps  under  General  Girard,  on  ita 
ntareh  to  4ibe  south  of  Spain,  was  surprisedjMid 
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lltlOK  IV.  attacked  by  General  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood 

;—  of  Arroyo  del  MoliDoa^  with  so^uch  vigour  and 

Cbap.XVI.  efSn^t,  that  the  French  force,  which  consisted  of 
^'"T^^^  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  and 
^^^^  six  hundi*ed  cavalry,  was  routed  and  dispersed^ 
with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men^ 
fourteen  hundred  of  whom  were  'made  prisoners. 
About  the  beginning  of4;he  year  l&il,  a 
regular  and  systematic  plan  appears  ^  to  have 
been  formed  by  Bonaparte  for  conduoling  tb# 
war  in  Spain,  one  leading  feature  of  whioh  was 
the  oceupancy  of  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
peninsula.  The  French  general  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  project  into  execu^ 
tion  in  the  east,  was  ouchet,  a  mail  of  unootn^ 
men  enterprise  and  actii^ity.  A^iit  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  General  Sachitt,  nt>  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  horse,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  can* 
tton,  and  all  the  battering  train  necessary  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution'  of  the  siege,  appeared 
before  Tarragona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Citerior 
Spain,  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  the 

?lace  was  completely  invested  on.  the  land  elide.* 
'he  siege  was  carried  on  with  great '  vigour  and 
success  on  the  part  of  thC'Frenoh  troops,  while 
Don  Juan  Senen  de  Contreras,  the  governor,  tnr 
daily  expectation  of  being  rdieved  by  the 
Spanish  army  under  General  Campo  Verde, 
made  repeated  sorties,  and  continued  to  defiNid 
J  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity.    On  the  night 

of  the  2ist  of  June  the  trenches  were  opened, 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  breach  having 
become  practicable,  the  French  determined  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm.  On  the  26th,  an  £ng« 
lish  force  from  Gibraltar,  under  Colonel  SIcer- 
ritt,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  a 
conference  was  held  between  the  British  comman- 
der and  the  Governor  of  Tarragona;  but  when 
Colonel  Skerritt  perceived  the  inadequate  means- 
of  defence,  and  the  danger  to  whidi  the  plaeC' 
was  exDosed,  'he  declin^  to  land  his  forces. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  this  un- 
fortunate fortress.  The  Marquis  Campo  Verde 
made  no  efforts  to  afford  the  besieged  relief ;  a 
division  under  General  Miranda,  sent  by  the 
Valencians  to  succour  the  ffarrison,  instead  of 
entering  Tarragona,  joined  the  army  under 
Campo  Verde;  and  Colonel  Skerritt,  having 
received  a  report  from  the  chief  of  his  engineers 
and  artillery,  that  the  place  was  incapable  of 
further  resistance,  returned  on  board  his  ship  ; 
and  yet  they  had  all  been  dispatched  to -the  relief 
of  the  fortress;^  The  garrison,  which,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  astoult,  bad  displayed  the 
greatest  heroism,  l>eeame  intimidated  when  the 


French  entered  the  breach.  In  vain  cUd  the 
officers  attempt  to  rally  their  farces ;  the  panic 
increased  every  moment ;  and  the  Spanish  troop# 
suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  down  by  th^r  own 
officers  rather  than  face  the  enemy,  who  were 
pursuing  them  in  every  direction,  and  hatcher*- 
mg  their  victims  in  the  street.*  In  proportion 
as  the  garrison  receded,  the  enemy  occupied  Uie 
rampai^  of  the '  old  and  new  inclocKirc^,  and' 
descended  into  the  str^s^  vrfa^e  they  killed,' 
Woilndedj*  orrobbsd  etery  oile,  vrithout  distinc- 
tion iof  class,  age^  or  sdx ;  and^the  tragedy 
irouM  iiftve  b^n* still  more  sanguinary,'  had 
not  the  French  'officers^  in  their  generdus  and 
heroic  extrtions  to  restralto  thete  excesses,  ex*^* 
pd^d  tbemsdlveg'to  tKe^vioIento  and  ftiry  of 
tfceifi  om%  soldiery.  More  thaii  eighteen  thousand 
m^'  Fk-endh  snd  Sj^hniardsj  perished  during  the' 
rf*ge.»  •'*     '•"-  •        '••.■.. 

Such  is  the  desbripfion '  of  the  fell  of  Tarra- 
gona^ as  gltlBd'by  thcf  governor  of  that  fortress^ 
and  tlhat  the  picture  is  not  ^verchai^ed,  may  bo 
iaftrtred  fromlfte  dispatches  of  the  French  gene** 
ral;  <^The  nage  of  the  soMiery,'*  toysSuchet 
iti  lids  description  ef  the  assault,  ^*  was  increased 
by  khe  vtbktance  of  the  garrison,  which  every 
daiy  expected  deliverance,  and  wished  to  iilsure 
its  success  by  a  general  sortie.    The  horrible 
example  which  1  foresaw,  to  my  sorrow,  and' 
foretold  in  my  last  report,  has  been  made,  and' 
will  long  be  remembered  in  Spain.     Four  thou«-' 
sand  men  were  'i^lain  ia  the  town  ;  from  ten  fo. 
twelve  thousand  attempted  to  escape  into  thf^ 
country  by  leaping  from  the  walifr;  ~but  0tB\ 
thousand  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  or  drowiMHl. 
About  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  of  whom  wero' 
officers,  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  marched: 
into  France.    Nearty  fifteen  hundi^d  lie  wound** 
ed  in  th^  hospitals  of  this  town,  where  their* 
lives    have    been  spared  in  the  midst  ot  Ae 
slaughter.      The   governor   and  three  major- 
generals   are  among  the  prisoners.       Several 
other  superior  officers  are  numbered  with  the 
dead.     Twenty  stands  of  colours,  three  hundred 
and'  eighty -four  battering  pieces,  forty  thousand 
cannon-balls  or  bombs,  and  half  a  million  of 
quintals  of   gunpowder   and  lead, » are  in  our 
power".t 

Marshal  Macdonald,  anxious  to  emulate  the 
conduct  of  General  Suchet,  pressed  the  siege  of 
Figuierasvrith  great  vigour ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  the  Spanish  General  Martinez,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  to  carry^  the  French  lines,  a<  the  head 
of  three  thousand  men,  found  himsetf  obliged  to 
surrender  the  fortress; 


*  Dispaltch  kom  General  Contreras  to  this  Spanish  Minister  at  War. 
t  General  Sachet's  Pispatchei,  dated  Tarrafolla»  Juo^S&th,  161l« 
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After  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  Marshal  Sucfael 
advanced  towards  Valencia,  and  prepared  to 'lay 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  provinoe.     Here,  aar 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
uras  decidedly  hostile  to  the  French,  but  in  no 
place  bad  thai  spirit  been  more  miserably  mis- 
directed than  in  Valencia.    Instead  of  ammatlDg 
the  people  to  deeds  <}f  military  rieinown,  they 
were  directed,  by  a  fanatical  priesthood,  not  to 
msk  for  cannon  and  gunpowder,  but  to  fly  to 
their  altars ;    and  the  Marqnis  del  Palacio;  Uap* 
tein-general  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon',  Va-** 
lencifti  and  Murcia,  >beBonght  the  army  of  V**? 
lencia  to  look  up  for  protection  to  th^  **'  adorable 
«nd    generous    Madi-e    de /Desamparades,  the 
Queen  of  angels,  under  whose  stiff  the 'kingdom 
would  obtain  deliverance.'*     Suchet,  disre^ahl«* 
ing  the  invioeible  staff  of  the  Queen  of  anget^ 
mfiurehed,  in  full  confidence  of  success,  intaVa-^ 
lenoia,  and  on  the  SOth  of  September  laid  siegs 
to  Murviedro;  the  ancient  Saguntum.     General 
Blake,  one  of  the  members  of  the  regency  of 
Spain^  who  at  this  time  commanded  an  army  of 
n^pwards   of  twenty  thousand    men,    advanced 
from  the  city  of  Valencia  to  the  relief  of  Mur- 
viedro,   On  the  24th,  about  noon,  the  Spanish 
Sneral  arrived  with  his  army  on  the  height  of 
I  Pttig,    and  on  the  following  morning  the 
hostile  armies  met  in  the  field.     For  some  time 
the  battle  raged  with  great  fury,  but  the  ardour 
of  the  left  division   of  General  Blake's  army, 
under  Carlos  O^Donnell,  having  separated  that 
•division  from  the  other  columns,  the  battalions 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
This  action,  though  one  of  ttie  best  general  en- 
gagements that  had  been  fq,ught  by  the  Span* 
iards,  was   most  unfortunate,  in  its  result ;  the 
loss  of  General  Blake  amounted  to  about  seven 
thousand  men,    of  which   number   nearly  five 
thousand'  were  made  prisoners.      The  French 
general,  profiting  by  the  victory  of  El  Puig, 
hastened  back  to  Murviedro,  and  the  governor, 
despairing  of  succour,  surrendered,  after  a  siege 
of  a  few.  days,  a  place  which  had  so  long  re* 
sisted  the.  efforts,  of  a  powerful    army  under 
Hannibal. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  of  this  fort* 
ress,  Marshal  Suchet,  continuing  his  victorious 
career,  advanced  to  Valencia,  and  summoned 
that  city  to  surrender;  but  the  marshal,  as 
celebrated  for  his  dexterity  as  a  courtier  as  for 
his  intrepidity  as  a  soldier,  proceeded  very 
slowly  in  his  operations  against  thb  plaoe^ 
hopiuff  in  the  issue  to  shed  so  much  splendour 
around  the  conquest  as  to  obtain  a  dukedom,  in 
addition  to  the  marshal's  staff  which  had  been 
aw^ded    to   him   on    the   fall  of   Tarragona. 


reu 


After  fifty  days   spent    in    prepartition   for  the  BOOK  lV» 

passage  of  the  Guadalaviar,  the  French  crossed  -: — 

that  river  in  the  niglit  of  the  25th  of  Deciember,  ^^XVi; 
ifi  the  fece  of  the  army  of  General  Blake,  and  ^  ' 

almo^  without  resistance^    The  investment  df 
Valenda',  in  which  the  Spanish  army  was  now 
shut  up,  was  completed  before  the  close  of  th6 
2dth  ;  und  Suchet,  availing  himself  of  these  ad- 
vantages, by  which  the  Spaniards  had  so  littt^ 
profited,  secured  in  every  direction  the  catfalil 
and  fosses'again^  V  sbrtie.    Still- the  Hnes  re^ 
mained^  which  the  Valeiiclans   had   for  tbre#' 
years  bee»  employed  in  con^ruoting ;  but  after' 
all  this  kbour  and  expense  it  was  discovered' 
that  theste  works  were  un (enable.    While  success 
thus  t  continued  to  attend   every  effort  of  the 
enemy^    GeA%ral '  Bthke    resolved  to  make  an' 
attettipt  to  escape  fr6ro  the  fbrtress,   with  the' 
army  unitor  fafi  command  ;  but  the  inhabitantSi* 
having  obtained  infbrmation  of  this  intention^ 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  project,  aJid't^ 
remain  in  patient  expectation  of  a  fate  which  be 
no    longer    seemed    disposed    to   avert."     The 
trenches  being  now  prepared,  they  were  opened-' 
on  the  first  txight  pf  the  new  year,  and  on'  the- 
4th  of  January^  1812,  they  had  advanced  withUi* 
fifty  toisea  <^f  the  ditch.    The  desertions  from  the 
Spanish  army  had  now  become  so  numerouf 
that  the  garrison  was  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning   their   lines,    leaving  behind   them 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon.      Animated    Uf  the 
highest  degree  by  the  success  of  his  operation 
against  a  place  which  at  that  moment  contained' 
a  population   of   two  hundred  thousand  souls, 
Marshal  Suchet  continued  to  prosecute  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigour.      For  three  days  and 
nights  the  bombaroment  was  incessant ;  and  oU 
the  8th  of  January,  General  Blake,  wishing  to 
spare  Valencia  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  consented 
to  uapitttlate.      By  the  terms  of   capitulation^ 
the  troops  became  prisoners  of  war ;  the  iiiha* 
bitants  and  their  property  were  to  be  protected^ 
and  the  French  prisoners  in  Majorca,  Alicant, 
and  Carthagena,  were  to  be  exchanged.     In 
virtue  of  these  stipulations,   sixteen  thousand 
efiicient  troops  of  the  line,  exclusive   of  two 
thousand   in   the   hospitals,  dghteeu   hundred 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  twenty-two  gene-- 
rala,  nine .  hundred  officers,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy -^four  pieces  of  cannon,  weresurreu* 
dered  ilito  the  hands  of  the  enemy;. 

The  fall  of  Valencia,  which  Obtained  for 
Marshal  ^lichet  the  title  of  Duke  bf  Albufera,* 
terminated  the  military  career  of  General  Blake  t 
repeatedly  and  severely  as  he  had  felt  the  want 
of  diseipfiiie  in  his  troops,  he  pertin^iouiily 
resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Eng* 
lish  to   regenerate    the  armies  of  Spain;    and 


^  The  uakriid  of  a  Uke  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Vatenoia. 
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1>OOK1V.  eTeii  with  the  example  of   Portugal  brf^re  bk 

1 eyes,    he  seemed  determined  rather    to   sacri- 

Co^.^I.  fice  his  country  than  to  subdue  hid  national 
pride.  But  amidst  all  hin  error?  and  misfor-. 
tunes,  he  obtained  the  character  of  a  brave  man 
smd  a  real  p«itrtot;  and  his  last  dispatch,  in 
If  hich  he  considers  captiyity  to  be  his  luture  lot, 
and  consigns  bis  num^ous  family  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  8tat^y  cannot  fail  to  awaken  teeUngs 
of  regret  and  commiseratioii* 

.  While  the  events  in  Valeiiieia  doomed  tlie 
Spanish  coDsmsander  to  exile,  fortune  i^orded 
Colonel  l^iserritt  a  faYQiiraUe  ojpqportuiity  to 
n^moT^  the  stigma  cast  upoft  bis  character  by 
the  ffoyemor  of  Tarragona.  Mafshal  Soult,. 
teasibte  af  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
tbQ  occupation  of  Tartfa^  ordered  Marshal  Vic* 
tor  to  detach  a  coros  of  ten  thousand  men  ta 
obtidn  possession  of  tbat  place.  On  the  3Dth  of 
Pecemnej*,  General  Leval,  to  whom  the  expedi^: 
tion  was  intrusted,  invested  Tarifa.on  the  land 
side^  the  other  being  th^  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  allies.  The: garrison,  which  was  under  the 
eommand  of  Coli^el  Skerritt,  consisted  of  about 
twelve  hundrisd  English  troops,  with  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  Spaniards.  On  the  2Sth  the 
trenches  were  opened,  at  a.distance  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  place,  and  on  the 
Sj9th-the  besiegers  directed  their  batteries  against 
the  works*  On  the  dUt,  the  breach  being  judged, 
practicable,  a  string  French  column,  composed- 
of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs,  advanced,  about 
eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  tbat  day,  to  the 
assault.  The .  attack,  i^rhich  was  miade  with 
great  energy  and  perseverance,  was  so  gallantly 
resisted  by  tlie  garrison,,  ibat  the  besiegers  were 
at  length  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  the  ground, 
oov^^  wHb  their  alaio.  This  repulse  proved; 
so  decisive  that  oti  the  night  of  the  4th  the 
French  iMired  from  before  the  place  in  silence, 
leaving  bel^ind  them  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
aH  their  besieging  implements. 

The  Junta  of  Seville,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  peninsular  war,  perceived  that  tlie  real 
strength  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  io  be  found 
satber  in  her  people  than  in  her  armies.  Under' 
thiaimpfeseioft  they  proclaimed  a  Moorish  war — 
Chterra  de  Moras  corHra  esios  infideks;  and  re*/ 
itiinded  the  Spaniards  of  the  manner  in.  which, 
their  fathers  had  exterminated  a  former  race  of 
invaders.  The  country,  they  said,,  was  to  be 
saved  by  killing  their  enemies  day  by  day,  just 
as  they  would  rid  themselves  of  a  plague  of 
locusts*  The  work  would  be  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, but  sure  in  its  issue,  and  the  naticm. 
would  Jthtts  be  brought  to.  the  martial  pitch  b£ 
those  times   when  it  was  a  recreatioa    ta  ga 


ferth  and  iseek  the  Ua^arenes.  The  old  Castil- 
Ijan  names  were  revived  for  skirmishes,  am* 
bttscades,  assaults,  2tyiA  stratagems — esearamutasj 
cdadasj  rehaios^  ardidf&,  the  necessary  fenourcei^ 
of  domestic  warfare,  and  the  people  were  assured 
tbat  the  nature  of  the.  country,  and  the  manners 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  .rendered.  Spain  invincible; 
Wherever  the  .Soaniards  had  na  army,  the 
contest  assumed:  tliis  4^haracter^  and  from  the 
moment  that  the  French  were  masters  of  the 
fidd,  and  would  in.  any  other  country  have 
oonaidered  their  conquie^t  as  complete,  from  thai 
namhent  a  wasting  war  commenced,  against 
wliich  discipline  was  of  no  avail,  and  which  must- 
mltimateiv  .consume  any  military  power,  however 
fonhidalue.  Jivery  day.  scone  past  of  the  id^ 
vaders-was  surprised,  or  some  escort  cutoff; 
{dander  was  recovered,  dispatches  were  inter* 
copied,  and  above  all^  vengeance  was  taken. 
In  every  part  of  Spain  leaders  started  up,  vrho 
collected  about  them  the  most  determined  spi- 
rits ;  Don  Ventura.  Ximenez  extended  his  incur« 
sions  from  Badajoz  to  Toledo;  Don  Jtiliaii 
Sanchez  was  the  terror  of  the  enemy  in  Old 
Castile  and  Leon;<Porlier  distinguished  htm* 
self  in  the  Asturias;  Mina  began  a  gl^ious 
career  ia  Navarre  {  and  Don  Juan  Martiu,  the 
empecinadoyfrom  the  .mountains  of  Guadalaxara^ 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  Madrid^ 
and  alarmed  King  Joseph  for  his  personal  safety* 
Followers  ia  great  numbers  were  found  to  join^ 
in  this  Guerilla .  war — induced^  net  only  by  the 
stimulating  properties  of  a  life  of  outlawry,  hnV 
by  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  a  tliirst  for  ven^ 
geance. 

To  follow  these  bands  through  tlieir  pre-% 
datory  hostilities  is  impossible,  but  it  is  a-  "bet 
well  ascertained,  that  their  operations  were  more- 
fiatal  and  destructive  to  the  enemy  than  the^  bat- 
tles fought  by  the  main  armies— the  armies  sel- 
dom met,  but  the  Guerillas  were  at  ail  times  in* 
active  operation*  Every  Spaniard  regarded  the 
public  cause  as  his  own  private  quarrel,  and  the 
French  troops  had  almost  as  many  individoal 
enemies  to  fight  as  the  Spanish  peninsftfia  con* 
tained  inhabitants.*  The  priests  bated  the  in- 
vaders from  patriotism  and  from  interest ;  an<( 
the  peoide,  so  far  from  considering  the  French, 
ia  tlie  light  of  deliveners,  fMr  abolishing  the  in- 
quisition, and  reducing  the  religious  orders, 
hated  them  the  more  on  that  very  ground.  The* 
religious  people  could  not  coneei.ve  bow  institu-' 
tioiis>  which  they  regarded  as  having  always  ex- 
isted, could  ever  cease  ^  and  in  these  times  of 
misfortune,  every  change  made  by  an  enemy's 
liand  was  regarded  as  as  act  of  impiety.  The 
terror  of  the  French  arms  conferred  no  influx 


•  Hemoin  of  the  War  of  the  French  ia  S|Ain,  by  H.  <le  Rocca,  a  French  officer  of  bussars,  aadkoigjit  af^ 
Ik*  order  of  the  le^ioD  of  ho^Mus.  ^^^  j 
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6nce  around  them.  The  enemy  being  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  the  different  points 
occupied  by  the  Frencioi  were  all,  more  or  less, 
threatened,  and  the  invaders  were  not  in  reality 
masters  of  more  ground  than  that  they  actually 
trod  upon.  The  length  of  the  war  had  no 
effect  upon  the  Spaniards ;  theif  hatred  was  in- 
extinguishable, and  in  some  provinces,  the  hus- 
bandman guided  his  plough  with  one  hand, 
while  he  held  a  sword,  always  unsheathed,  in 
the  other,  and  which  was  only  buried  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  if  they  were  too  numerous 
to  be  assailed  by  the  rustic  warriors.  Like 
avenginr  vultures,  eager  for  prey,  the  Spaniards 
frequently  followed  Sie  French  columns  at  a 
distance  to  murder  such  of  the  soldiers  as, 
fetigued  or  wounded,  remained  behind.  When 
the  French  sought  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  nothing  was 
found  in  the  villages  but  deserted  dwellings, 
on  which  the  invaders  could  not  wreak  their 
fury  without  destroying  the  places  that  were  to 
afford  them  future  shelter.  This  desultory  and 
incessant  warfare  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
French  soldier,  and  made  him  pant  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  inglorious  contest.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  situation  of  the  court 
of  Madrid  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Sick 
of  his  humiliating  situation,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
paid  a  visit  to  France,  to  represent  to  his  bro- 
ther the  exhausted  state  of  the  public  treasury, 
and^  the  daily  and  increasing  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  his  situation ;  but  Moscow, 
instead  of  Madrid,  now  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  all  that  could  be 
awarded  to  Joseph  on  his  return  to  Spain  was  a 
further  supply  of  troops,  for  the  support  of 
which,  in  a  country  already  exhausted,  his  root- 
ley  administration  was  directed  to  supply  the 
means. 

The  difficulties  felt  by  the  cortes  were 
little  Inferior  to  those  experienced  by  the  in- 
trusive government  of  Madrid.  The  chief  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  contest,  were  drawn  firom  their 
South  American  possessions ;  but,  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  had  begun  to 
manifest  itscSf  in  the  colonies,  this  source  of 
revenue  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  internal 
supplies  of  Spain  were  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  to  insignificance.  Much  good 
however  was  efiected  hy  the  cortes  :  a  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  founded  upon  the  declaration 
that  ^  Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish  people,  and 
is  not  the  patrimony  of  any  family  :^'  the  use  of 
the  torture  was  abolished  by  acclamation ;  feudal 
jurisdietions  were  destroyed ;  and  the  African 
Slave  Trade  was  prohibited. 


The  year  1811,  although  one  of  the  most  BOOK  IV. 
sanguinary  epochs  in  the  history  of  Spain,  was  ■» 

crowned  with  no  results  decisive  of  the  contest  Chap.XVI. 
in  the  peninsula.     On  the  western  frontier  of  "^^^-^i^^ 
that  kingdom,  Britain  had   gained  little  except      ^^^^ 
^lory.     In  the  east,  the  most  unexpected  mis- 
fortunes had  befallen  the  Spaniards,  and  those 
provinces  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  bravest  resistance,  were 
almost  entirely  subjugated.      A  desire  to  relieve 
this  fine  country  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
by  which  it  was  overrun,  formed  one  great  in- 
ducement with  the  British  commander  to  open 
the  campaign  of  1812  at  an  early  period  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pro- 
mised the  most  brilliant  issue. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  operations 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  formed,  that  he 
should,  in  the  first  place,  make  himself  master 
ofCiudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  Early  in  the 
month  of  January,  therefore,  the  alliect  army 
crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8tli,  the  first 
of  these  fortresses  was  invested.  General  Hill 
was  in  the  mean  time  detached  against  Dom- 
browdci,  who  was  posted  at  Merida,  and  who 
retreated  with  precipitation  on  the  ap]>roaeli  of 
the  British.  The  British  general  next  proceeded 
against  Drouet,  who  commanded  the  filth  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  at  Almendralejo  ;  but 
this  officer,  having  been  apprised  of  these  move- 
ments, retired  upon  Zatra,  abandoning  his  stores 
and  ammunition.  By  these  operations,  Mar- 
mont  and  Soult  were  effectually  separated ;  the 
country  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy  ;  Drouet  was  thrown 
back  on  Llerena ;  and  Badajoz,  which  was  soon 
to  be  attacked,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity for  want  of  provisions.  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  thus  left  to  pursue  his  operations  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  %  and  on  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  on  which  the  siege  was  begun,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  division  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Colbourne,  of  the  52d  regiment,  stormed  and 
carried  the  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  St.  Francisco, 
took  some  prisoners,  and  put  their  comrades  to 
the  swoi*d.  These  important  successes  enabled 
the  British  to  break  ground  near  the  works.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  a  fire  was  opened  from 
the  first  parallel  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  three  batteries  ;  and  on  the  same 
evening,  the  besiegers  established  themselves  in 
the  second  parallel,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  place.  In  ten  days  after  the  opep- 
mg  of  the  siege,  the  approaches  were  completed ; 
several  breaches  were  made  in  the  w^ll;  and 
the  resolution  was  taken  io  carry  the  works  by 
storm.  The  storming  parties,  in  five  separate 
columns,  composed  of  the  3d  and  light  dirisioos  of 
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tlOOK  IV.  ^^  army,  and  of  Brigadier-geeeral-Pack's  bri- 
ll  gade,  were  ordered  to  advance.     Lieutenant-ge- 
Cbaf.XVL  nersd  Picton,  and  Major-general  Crawford,  took 
^*<-«^*v*^^  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations,  and  the 
1813      efibrts  of  all  the  columns  were  crowned  with 
success.    The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  brilliant 
affair  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  killed 
and  wounded ;  but  the  conquest  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  present  state  of   the  cam- 
paign, and  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the 
assailants.     In  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  on   the  Portuguese 
frontier  had  thus  been  wrested  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  satisfaction  .which  this  triun^ph  diffused 
over  the  country  was  enhanced  by  the  favourable 
report  which  the  British  commander  gaye  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  honour  of  an  earldom,  accompanied 
by  an  additional  parliamentary  grant  of  two 
thousand  a  year,  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Wel- 
lington, in  consideration  of  the  eminent  and  sig- 
nal services  performed  by  his  lordship  in  the 
campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  it  so  happened,  that  as  the 
services  of  the  gallant  earl  were  the  latest  object 
of  reward  conferred  by  the  royal  authority  before 
it  was  placed  in  abeyance,  so  the  reward  of 
those  services  was  the  first  act  that  emanated 
from  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  person  of  the  prince  regent  In 
those  countries  where  the  governments  had  the 
most  immediate  means  of  appreciating  the  merits 
of  Lord  Wellington,  honours  and  riches  were 
showered  down  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  liber- 
ality that  sufficiently  indicated  the  estimation  in 
which  his  services  were  held.  In  addition  to 
the  title  of  Conde  d^  Vimiera,  and  the  rank  of 
Marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  a  reward 
of  <£  12,000  a  year  was  offered  to  bis  lordship 
by  the  regency  ;  and  in  Spain,  the  elevated  office 
of  captain -general,  with  which  he  was  invested 
by  the  government,  was  accompanied  by  a  salary 
or  five  thousand  a  year.  These  pecutpiary  re- 
wards, though  offered  by  foreign  gratitude, 
were  declined  by  the  distinguished  person  on 
vrhom  they  were  bestowed  :  •  '*  No,"  said  his 
lordship,  ^*  in  the  present  situation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I  will  not  receive  these  munificent 
donations;  I  have  only  done  my  duty  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  country  alone  i  will  look  for 
a  recompense."* 

As  soon  as  Lord  Wellington  had  repaired 
the  works  of  Ciudiid  Rodrigo,  and  Marshal 
Mannont,  who  had  advanced  to  give  him  battle, 
had  again  retired,  and  cantoned  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tonnes,  his  lordship  moved  towards 
Badajoz  with  a  determination  to  push  the  siege 
with  vigour,   and   to   direct  tlie  operations  in 


person.  By  the  middle  of  March,  this  fortress 
was  completely  invested,  the  first  paredlel  hav- 
ing been  formed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  tiie 
out-works  of  La  Picorina.  On  the  19th  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie  against  the  right  of  the 
British  worKs,  but  were  instantly  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss  by  Major-general  Bowes.  On 
tjtie  25th  the  besiegers  carried  Fort  La  Picocina 
bv  storm,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
The  progress  which  had  thus  been  made  is  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  sieges.  By  tlie  dth 
of  April  no  less  than  three  breaches  bad  been 
made,  which  were  considered  practicable ;  and 
the  storming  of  the  place  was  immediately  de- 
termined upon.  Lieutenant-general  Picton, 
with  the  third  division,  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  by  escalade ;  Major  Wil- 
son,  with  a  detachment  from  the  4tli  division,  was 
to  assail  the  ravelin  of  ^t.  Rocque ;  Major-* 
general  Colville,  with  the  remainder  of  the  4tb, 
and  the  light  division,  was  to  attack  the  bas- 
tions of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa  Martha ;  and 
the  conduct  of  a  false  attack  wgs  committed  to 
Lieutenant-general  Leith,  with  instructions  to 
turn  it  into  a  real  one,  should  circumstances 
prove  favourable. 

About  ten  o^clock  in  the  night  of  the  dth  of 
April,  General  Picton  set  out  on  his  arduous 
enterprise.  He  crossed  the  river  after  some  re- 
sistance, and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  was  master  of  the  castle  of  Badajoz. 
Major  Wilson,  with  two  hundred  men,  carried 
the  ravelin  of  St.  Rocque.  The  light  division, 
advancing  to  the  covered  way,  descended  into 
the  ditch,  and  proceeded  to  storm  the  breaches } 
but  such  were  the  obstacles  which  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  the  way,  that 
although  the  assault  was  often  renewed,  the 
British  troops  were  unable  to  establish  them^ 
selves  in  the  place.  The  false  attack,  however, 
under  General  Leith,  was  converted  into  a  real 
one  ;  and  the  besiegers,  having  succeeded  at  all 
points  except  at  the  bastions,  the  light  division 
was  drawn  off.  Both  the  castle  ami  the  town 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
French  governor,  General  Philippou,  with  his 
staff,  retired  into  Fort  St.  Christoval,  and  sur- 
rendered on  the  following  day.  The  garrisoni 
which  amounted  orit^inally  to  five  thousand 
men,  had  lost  twelve  hundred  kiile<l  and 
wounded  in  the  previous  operations,  besides 
those  that  perished  in  the  assault.  The  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  sustained  a  loss*^  of  two 
thousand  eight  hun<lred  iiiUed  and  wounded,  a 
loss  which  must  be  thought  considerable,  not- 
withstanding the  value  of  the  service,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  operations.  Thus  had.tiie  allied 
army,  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  redueed 
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a.  ^eat  fortress,  improved  by  all  the  resources 
of  art,  and  defended  by  a  strong  g^arrison. 

.  The  sagadty  of  Lord  'Weiltngton  injpffe^ 
sing  the  siege  of  Bad^joz  witti  so  muoh  vigour 
soon  became  maaifest :  Souh  was-  rapidly  ad^ 
▼ancing  to  the  Helief  of  this  important  fortress  ( 
and  Marmont,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
carry  Ciudad  Rodrigo  andAlmeida  by  a  cotip-i2e* 
main^  was  m«rcbibg  into  the  interior  of  Por^ 
tugal.  The  British'  eomniattder,  feeing  thb 
necessity  of  promptitude  .of  action ,  instahtiy 
moved  forward  to  check 'the  progress  of  Soult^ 
but  that  officer,  havisr,  on  <his  arrival  in  Estiva- 
madura,  been  apprised  of  the  £all  of  Badajoc^ 
measured  back  his  steps  into  Andalusia.  'Mar* 
mont's  advance  was  checked  at  Casile  Branco^ 
by  the  progresa  of  the  British  arms,  anftd.  his 
retreat  precipitated' by  the  apjirebcttsion  that  ihe 
fall  of  the  fortr^sse»  Would  leave  ihe  coiumeronB 
at  liberty  to  follow  tp  their  successy  and  press 
'  upon  bis  rear.  Such  was  the  auspiciolis  open^ 
ing  of  a  campaign  w^ich  was  yet  to  icxnibit 
events  still  more  iMilUant. 

Marmont  was  now  at  Salamanca,  Drbaot 
at  Aguazel,  and  Soult  at  Seville. )  Lord  WcU 
lington,  in  prosocutiAg  ihe  ulterior  operations 
of  the  campaign,  difeiHed  his  efforts  in  the  first 

Slace  to  break  up  entirely  Che  communication 
etween  these  armies;  and  for  this  purpoae, 
General  Hill  was  dispatched  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Almar ez,  whiph,  crossing  the  Tagus 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Estramadura,  formed 
the  only  remaining  line  of  connection  below 
Toledo.  On  his  approach  to  the  Tagus,  Gene- 
ral Hill  found  the  bridge  strongly  protected^ 
both  sidest  of  the  river  being  [nrovided  with 
works,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  while 
the  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mirabet  added  much 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  Finding  it 
impossible,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
to  arrive  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  form 
bis  columns  before  day-break,  the  French  were 
of  course  fully  ap|>rised  of  his  intention,  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  oH'  the  advancing  corps ;  bht 
the  British,  undismayed  by  this  resistance,  made 
an  assault  upon  the  fort;  by  which  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  was  protected.  Ini  a  moment  the 
works  were  escaladed  at  three  different  points^ 
and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
enemy,  incapable  of  withstanding  this  fatal  in« 
strument,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  bridge  ;  but  their  comrades,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  had  already  cut 
off  the  communication,  and  those  who  escaped 
destruction  by  the  bayonet,  perished  in  the 
stream. 

All  the  operations  of  the  French  generals, 
during  the  present  campaign,  strikingly  illus* 
trated  the  talents  and  enterprise  of  their  adver- 
sary ;  and  their  movements  were  generally  made 
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when  the  object  of  those  movements  was  no  BOOK  1V« 
longer  attainable.  Thus  Marmont  advaaoed  i^ 
the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  when,  to  bii 
astonishment,  that  fovtness  was  already  reduced ; 
thus,  also,  did  Soult  mardi  to  the  rehrf  of  Ba- 
dajoz,  when  the  works  had  been  stormed  and 
carried  ;  ahd  thus  did  Marmont  now  move  tar- 
diiy  to  the  protection  of  the  bridge  of  AlmareS) 
when  the  communication  across  the  Tagus  had 
been  destroy^.  These  movomelits,  which  exr 
hibiied  the  rappearance  of  distniction  rather  than 
of  system,  proved  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
French .  operations  on  those  of  their  enemies^ 
while  they  evinced  at  the  same  time  the  para- 
mount geinius  of  the  British  commaiider,  which 
was  now  rising  to  its  meridian  altitude, 

Bvery  preparation  having  been  made  for 
the  advance  of  the  British  army  into  Spain, 
Lord  WelKngton  crossed  the' A^u^a  on  the 
18ih  of  June,  and  on  die  Idth  ..arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanea.  Marmont,  con«> 
trary  to  the  general  axpectation^  retired  with 
the  main  body  of  fali  kmny  from,  that  city  without 
attempthig  its  defence,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  > the  Tormes.  Having 
collected  bis  whole  force,  he  moved  forward  on 
the  20th,  with  the  apparent  design  of  offering 
Lord  Wellington  battle  ;  but  the  British  armv 
was  found  to  be  sip  advanta]geously  situated, 
that  the  enemy  again  retired,  leaving  the  forts 
of  Salamanca,  the  defence  of  which  had  been 
confided  to  about  eight  hundred  men,  to  thelir 
fate.  Owing  tothewaniof  the  necessary  ini>- 
plements,  and  to  a  defective 'suwly  of  ammu- 
nition, the  reaction  of  these  torts  proved  a 
work  of  greater  diffieulty  than  was  at  nrst  anti^ 
bipated.  On  the  93d,  General  Bowes,  who  was 
ordered  to  carry  Fort  San  Cayetaao  by  storm, 
was  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  moment  his  wound  was  dressed 
he  returned  to  the  assault,  and  in  a  fresh  attack, 
glor'rously,  but  unprofitably,  perished  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  The  arrival  of  a  supply  of  am- 
munition having  enabled  the  besiegers  to  renew 
their  efforts,  the  breach  in  the  principal  fort  be- 
came practicable  on  the  27th,  when  La  Merced 
ami  San  Cayetaao  were  carried  by  storm,  and 
San  Vincente  capitulated.  These  convents, 
Which  had  been  converted  into  forts,  served  as 
dep6ts  for  clothing  and  stores,  the  whole  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Lord 
Wellington  himself,  when  he  examined  the 
works,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  ihey  had  been  carried,  and  the 
French  marshal  was,  as  usual,  filled  with 
astonishment. 

The  great  event  so  long  expected  was  now 
approaching,  but  a  new  series  of  manoeuvres 
was  first  to  be  executed.  Marshal  Marmont, 
presuming  upon  his  experience  in  the  art  of  war, 
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hoped,  by  a  combinatioD  of  skilful  moTemeiits, 
to  draw  the  allies  from  Salamanca,  and  to 
out  off  their  commuHicatiou  with  Ciu  dad  Ro- 
dri^;  while  the  object  of  Lord  Welliu^on 
was  to  frustrate  this  purpose,  by  counter-move^ 
ments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  the 
whole  British  army  was  concentrated  on  the 
Tonnes,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
enemy  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Salamanca.  Two  armies,  each 
amounting  to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  moving 
in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  must  soon  come 
to  a  general  engagement ;  and  this  result  was 
hastened  by  the  intelligence  Lord  Wellington 
had  received  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  that  Gene* 
ral  Clausel  was  advancing  with  the  cavalry  and 
the  horse  artillery  of  the  northern  army,  and  that 
he  would  form  a  junction  with  Marmont  within 
two  days  from  the  time  at  which  the  accounti 
reached  his  lordship.  During  the  night  of  the 
21st,  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Tillage  of  Calvarosa  d^Arabi,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring height ;  the  allied  army  being  in  pos- 
session of  Calvarosa  d^Abexo :  and  soon  after 
day- light  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  enemy's 
position  was  materially  strengthened  by  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more 
distant  of  two  hills  from  the  British  right,  called 
Dos  Arapiles. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  movements, 
Marmont)  who  seems  to  have  determined  upon 
his  plan  of  operations  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  22d,  extended  his  left,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  moved  forward 
his  troops,  apparently  with  an  intention  to  em- 
brace that  single  post  of  the  Arapiles  which  Lord 
IVellington  occupied,  and  from  thence  to  attack 
and  break  his  hne.  In  the  execution  of  this 
operation,  the  French  marshal,  in  person,  advanc- 
ed to  the  ridge  to  remedy  some  irregularities  in 
his  dii^isions,  at  which  moment  he  was  struck  by 
a  shell,  whicii  broke  his  right  arm  and  made  two 
lar^^e  wounds  in  his  side  ;  under  the  torture  of 
these  wounds  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field,  leaving  the  command  of  bis  army  to  Gene- 
ral Clausel.^  This  extension  of  the  enemy's 
line,  however  bold  and  judicious,  comprised 
within  itself  the  elements  of  his  defeat ;  and 
gave  to  the  allied  army  an  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing him  to  advantage,  for  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  long  been  waiting.  His  lord^ip,  seiz- 
ing the  oppoHunity,  instantly  reinforced  his 
right  with  the  5th  division,  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Leith,  which  he  placed  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the  4th  division, 


with  the  6th  and  7th  divisions  in  reserve.  As 
soon  as  these  troops  had  taken  their  stations^ 
Lord  Wellington  detached  the  honourable  Ma- 
jor-general  Pakenham  to  move  forward  with  the 
dd  division ;  and  General  D'Urbans,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hervey,  tp  turn  the  enemy's 
left  on  the  heights;  while  Brigadier-general 
Bradford's  brigade,  the  5th  division  under 
Lieutenant  -  colonel  Leigh,  the  4th  division 
under  the  Hon.  Major-general.  Cole,  and  the 
cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  order- 
ed to  attack  in  front ;  sim>orted  in  reserve  by 
the  0th  division  under  Major-general  Clinton, 
and  the  7th  division  undefr  Major-general  Hope  ; 
the  Spanish  division  of  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna, 
and  Brigadier -general  Pack's  division,  being  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  support  the  left  of  the 
4th  by  attacking  the  position  of  Dos  Arapiles. 

By  these  movements  Lord  Wellington  ex- 
tricated his  army  from  the  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked, and  instead  of  continuing  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  actually  became  the  assailant.  The 
meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  was  now 
made,  and  General  Pakenham,  fuUv  conapre- 
hending  the  plan  of  his  commander,  rormed  the 
third  division  across  the  enemy's  flank,  tod  over^ 
threw  every  thing  that  opposed  him.  These 
troops  were  supported,  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
by  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  Lieut.-colonel 
Hervey's  squadron,  who  defeated  every  attempt 
made  by  the  enemy  on  the  flank  of  the  third 
division.  At  the  same  time.  Brigadier-general 
Bradford's  brigade,  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions, 
and  the  cavalry  under  Lieut. -general  Sir  Sta- 
pleton Cotton,  attacked  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
drove  his  troops  before  them  from  height  to 
height.  This  attack,  which  had  been  combined 
with  so  much  skill,  and  executed  with  so  much 
bravery,  became  irresistible ;  but  General  Pack 
was  less  fortunate  ;  all  his  efibrts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Dos  Arapiles  failed,  except  in 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  corps 
placed  on  that  eminence  from  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.-general  Cole.  The 
cavalry,  under  Lieut. -general  Sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, made  a  brilliant  charge  against  a  body  of 
infantry,  which  they  overthrew  and  cut  to  pieces; 
but  this  success  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  that  ''  most  noble  officer,"t  Major-gene- 
ral Le  Marchant,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade. 

After  the  crest  of  the  height  had  been  car- 
ried, one  division  of  the  enemy's  infantry  made 
a  stand  against  the  4th  British  division,  which 
was  obliged-  to  give  way,  and  Lieut.-general 


*  Re|>OTt  of  Bfsrthal  the  Dake  of  Ragosa  to  the  French  Minister  at  War. 
t  iMed  Wdlington's  Dispatches. 
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(?0le  was  seTcrdy  -wounded  ib  the  retreat.  The 
Fremoh  now  redoubled  tbeir  cffortu  to  regain  the 
ground  wkkh  they  had  lost,  and  Marshal  Sir 
WiUlam  Beresford,  and  General.  Leigh,  who 
were  appointed  to  support  General  Cole,  baying 
both  been  wounded,  the  expectations  of  the 
French  became  sanguine;  but  at  this  critical 
moment.  General  Clintoo,  at  the  head  of  the 
6th  division,  mardied  to  their  assistance  and 
retftored  the  former  success.  Still  the  contest 
continued  to  rage ;  the  enemy's  right,  reinforced 
by  the  troops  uriiiob  had  fled  from  his  left  and  by 
those  which  had  retired  from  the  Arapiles,  raain-> 
tained  their  ground.  Lord  Wellington,  seeing 
the  determine  stand  made  by  the  enemy  at  this 
point,  ordered  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  1st 
and  light  divisions,  and  the  brigades  under  Colo^ 
Bel  Subbs  and  Major-general  Anson,  to  turn 
the  right,  while  the  3d  and  5th  attacked  the  front. 
At  length  this  bravely  contested  point  was  car<- 
ried,  and  the  enemy  fled  through  the  %voods 
towards  Tormes;  but  night,  which  had  now 
come  on,  roiidered  the  pursuit  difficult,  and 
favoured  the  escaoe  of  the  retreating  army. 

On  the  23a,  the  pursuit  was  renewed; 
when  the  allies  were  enabled  to  reach  the  ene- 
my's rear-guard  near  La  Serna;  here  a  des- 
perate charge  was  made  upon  the  fugitives  by 
the  brigades  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Bock 
and  Anson,  which  was  completely  successful,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  infantry,  consisting  of 
three  battalions,  were  made  prisoners.  The  pur^^ 
suit  was  continued  until  the  eviening  of  the  2dd, 
and  extended  as  far  as  Peneranza;  while  the 
scattered  remains  of  Marmont's  army  passed 
through  Flores  d'AvUa  towards  Valladolid, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery of  the  north.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
enemy's  loss  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca ;  but  it 
probably  amounted  io  about  thirteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  prisoners, 
including  one  general,  three  colonels,  three 
lientenaut-colonelB,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
officers  of  inlerior  rank ;  and  in  addition  to 
whieh,  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and 
six  standards,  were  taken.  Such  a  victory 
could  not  be  achieved  without  a  heavy  lesson 
the  side  of  the  allies,  but  it  was  not  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  distress  the  army  or  to  cripple  its  opera-^ 
tions.  The  total  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  in  the  allied  army,  amounted  to  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
were  British ;  two  thousand  and  thirty-six  Por-^ 
tugaese  ;  and  six  Spaniards. 

In  reporting  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
battle  to  the  French  minister  at  war.  Marshal 
Marmont  says,  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
different  sentiments  which  agitated  me  at  the 
fatal  moment,  when  the  wound  which  I  received 
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caused  mo  to  be  separated  from  my  army.     I  BOOK  IV. 

would  vrith  delight  hare  exchanged  this  wound 

for  the  certainty  of  reoeiving  a  mortal  stroke  at  Chap.XFI. 

the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  condition  that  the  ^""C^CT" 

faculty  of  command  should  have  been  preserTed 

to  me  during  the  battle ;  so  well  did  I  know  the 

importance  of  the  movements   which  had  just 

taken  place,  and  how  necessary  the  presence  of 

the  commander-in-chief  was  at  Uie  moment  when 

tiie  shock  of  the  two  armies  was  amiroacliing. 

Thus  one  unfortunate  moment  has  aeprived  me 

of  the  Ixibours  of   six  weeks  of  wise  combi'* 

nations.** 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  distinguished 
from  all  other  battles  hitlierto  fought  in  the  pen- 
insula, by  several'  important  circumstances :  it 
was  more  masterly  in  the  design,  more  gallant 
in  the  execution,  and  followed  by  consequences 
of  far  greater  importance.  By  the  reduction  of 
the  strong  fortresses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  separation  of  the  French 
armies,  the  contending  parties  were  placed  in  an 
attitude  towards  each  other,  very  different  from 
that  in  which  they  formerly  stood,  and  incom- 
parably more  favourable  to  the  allies.  In  the 
former  battles,  the  allies  had  acted  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  defensive,  and  by  a  display  of 
bravery,  had,  in  very  unfavourable  circumsfauces^ 
r^ulsed  the  enemy,  but  here  their  triumphs 
might  be  said  to  end.  A  battle  however  had 
.now  been  fought  which  united  at  once  all  that 
mn§  brilliant,  with  all  that  was  useful.  While 
one  of  the  mightiest  hosts  of  the  enemy  had  been 
dispersed,  his  other  armies  were  di^ointed ;  the 
capital  of  Spain  vrae  laid  open  ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity wasoftered  to  tibe  Spaniards  themselves  to 
eome  forward  and  seal  the  deliverance  of  their 
country ;  but  all  hopes  founded  upon  their  simul- 
taneous exertions  proved  illusory.  If  the 
Spaniards  loved  the  independence  of  their  nation 
much,  thev  loved  their  own  ease  still  more ;  if 
they  hated  the  French,  they  contented  them- 
selves  with  shewing  their  hatred  by  an  irregular 
and  petty  warfare,  marked  with .  features  of 
tierocity,  which  could  scarcely  be  justified,  eren 
when  practised  against  their  invaders. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  left  a  foroe  at 
Valladolid,  under  General  Paget,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  to  the  Spanish  capital.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  had  under  his  command  about 
twenty  thousand  troops,  hastily  evacuated  Ma<^ 
drid  on  ihe  approach  of  the  British,  and  retreat* 
ed  to  Amaroza,  on  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia ;  a  position  from  which  he  could  com-* 
municate  either  with  Soult  or  with  Suchet.  On 
ihe  ISth  of  August  the  British  army  entered  the 
capital;  the  Retire,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred meUf  immediately  surrendered,  while  Qua- 
dalaxara  was  at  the  same  time  taken  by  tlie 
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BOOiClV.  empecinado.    Intelligence  waks  also* reeelv^  ibal 

an  army  of  sixteen  itiouaand  men,  ccfnststing  of 

?"^'^V  British  and  Neopolitan  troops  from  Sicily,  witit 
Boine  Spaniarda  from  Majorca,  had  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  SpaiOy  and  disembarlied  at 
Alicant,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Maitland* 
The  allies  found  at  Madrid  about  two  hua* 
dred  pieces  of  ordnance,  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  gunpowder^  and  twenty  thousand  muskets* 
The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  was  unbounded  ;  the 
whole  population  came  out  to  meet  their  de- 
liverers ;  aud  every  iodiyidual  embraced  either 
the  officers  or  the  soldiers.  The  12th  of  August 
was  a  day  of  universal  jubilee,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, the  ancient  form  of  government,  the  cortes 
iuad  Ferdinand  VII.  were  proclaimed  anew  in 
the  midst  of  the  aeclamations  of  the  whole  city. 
But  political  events  are  to  the  iidiabitants  of 
a  great  metropolis  what  winds  are  to  the  sea. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards,  which  appear* 
ed  so  universal  on  the  entrance  of  the  allied 
army,  vanished  when  Lord  Wellington  solicited 
a  loan  of  two  millions  of  piastres.'*^  This 
attempt  to  raise  contributions  upon  the  impover-* 
ashed  Castilians,  as  might  have  been  foreseen^ 
entirely  failed,  and  instead  of  enriching  the  mill* 
UkTj  chest,  lowered  the  British  sceneral  in  the 
estimation  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  recovery  of  Madrid  was  not  the  only 
immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Sala* 
manca.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadii 
was  another,  which  might  have  been  turned  t# 
verv  great  advantage  by  the  Spaniards.  Mar^ 
ahal  Soult  new  became  eonvinced,  f^  thai  there 
would  be  no  way  of  preserving  Spain,  but  by 
abandoning  Andalusia  for  a  time  ;''t  under  this 
persuasion,  the  siege  of  Cadit  was  raised  on  the 
25th  of  August,  and  the  army  of  the  south  was 
united  with  the  Freneh  forces  of  .the  north,  the 
centre,  and  the  east. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Spain  had 
hitherto  arisen  in  a  erreat  measure  from  their 
separate  and  ill-combined  plans  of  operatioiw; 
but  they  now  determined  to  profit  by  experience, 
and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  so  flagrant  an  error  in 
future.  Their  whole  force,  under  ClauseU  the 
successor  of  Marmont,  Suchet,  Soult,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  effective  troops ;  and  by  tiieir  present 
plan  of  operation,  Clausers  army,  reinforoed 
by  the  troops  from  Biscay,  was  to  move  in  tlie 
direction  of  Burgos,  to  watch  the  British  forces 
destined  for  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  while 
Soult,  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Suchet, 
should  advance  upon  Madrid,  and  compel  the 
allies  to  evacuate  that  capital. 

The  presence  of  Liord  Wellington  was  now 


ffe(|tiired  in  the  iiottUiaiid'on  the  Isl  of  <Sepitei# 
Uir  his  lordship  quitted  Madrid^  with  the  deter? 
mination  to  lay  siege  to  Burgos;  Oa  the  19th« 
Lord  .Wellington  reeobnoitmi  the  Wonks,  iand 
on  the  following  night  "Genearal  Pack  carried  tlie 
eneniy's  horn  works  by  assault,  and  established 
himsielf  on  the  hill  of  St  Michael.  This  service 
was  performed  with  the  same  mieoess  which  had 
marked  all  the  other  operations  of  the  army  | 
but  so  thick  was. <the  darkness,  that  some  misf 
takes  were  made  by  tiie  assattants,  in  const* 
quenoe  of  which  their  loss  was  more  than  ustially 
severe,  amounting  at  least  to  three  hundred  men: 
The  French  stationed  in  tlie  works  were  five 
hundred  in  number,  only  sixty -three  of  whom 
.  were  made  prisoners,  the  remaihdei'  having  all 
perished  in  the  fury  x>f  the  assault.  The  rapidity 
of  Lord  WeUington'a  advance  had  prevented 
him  from  bringing  up  his  heavy  ar6Uery,  with* 
out  which  nothing  but  the  imperious  necessity 
which  he  felt  at  this  time  for  the  most  vigorous 
operations,  could  have  justified  him  in  attempt* 
ing  to  take  the  Ga9tle  of  Burgos.  He  was  thus 
conqielled  to  abandon  the  ordinary  method  of 
attack,  for  want  of  a  proper  artillery  train,  and  to 
resort  to  the  slow  and  more  uncertain  process  of 
sapping  the  works.  The  defende  was  conducted 
with  gre^t  skill  and  resolution  by  the  garrison ; 
and  General  Dubreten,  who  had  tnstructieas  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  eKtremity,  acquitted  hitnself 
with  distinguished  valour  and  success.  As 
soon  as  the  British  had  got  possession  of  St. 
MichaeVs  Hill,  they  erected  a  battery,  which 
commanded  the  outer  line  of  the  works,  connect'* 
ing  the  fortress  with  the  town.  This  line  watf 
escaladed  at  two  points  by  a  British  and  Portu- 
guese detachment;  the  Portuguese,  however, 
failed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  Britiki  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  it  was  not  without  some  diffi«> 
eulty  they  were  drawn  off.  The.  French,  after 
this,  did  not  remain  altogether  on  the  defensive; 
they  made  successively  two  sorties  against  the 
works  of  the  besiegers,  which  were  neither  of 
them  attended  with  very  important  consequences. 
The  besiegers,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 

Srrison,  still  continued  to  make  rapid  progress ; 
?y  estabiidied  themselves  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  interior  line ;  they  effected 
a  breach  in  anotfaier  part  of  the  same  line ;  ac- 
complished a  lodgment ;  and  carried  on  their 
mines  under  ground  with  the  utmost  celerity. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  a  mine  was  successfully 
sprung;  the  breaches  were  instantly  stormed, 
and  the  lines  escaladed,  and  part  of  the  British 
troops  actually  entered  the  works  ;  but  the  fire 
from  the  gan^ison  was  so  heavy,  that  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  themselves,  and  retired,  after 


^  The  Spanish  .piastre  is  ef  the  ralue  tff  3f.  7d,  sterliDg. 
t  Letter  of  Marshal  Soult  to  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
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snfiering^  a  severe  loss.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  repulses,  the  most  confident  hopes  stiU 
existed  that  Burgos  was  doomed  to  share  tlie 
fate  of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodri^o ;  but  i^ 
series  of  unforeseen  accidents  occurred^  which 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  these  expectations, 
and  taruislied  the  splendour  of  tte  cldsing^  sceoes 
of  the  campaign. 

In  the  cast,  the  Spanish  General,  O'Don* 
nell,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  French 
under  General  Harispe,  by  which  the  operation's 
of  Gen.  Maitland  were  paralysed,  and  his  army 
doomed  to  a  state  of  inactivity  at  Alicast.  From 
the  side  of  Galicia,  Lord  Wellington  was  promis* 
ed  the  co-operation  of  a  well-appointed  Spanish 
army,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men  ;'  but, 
to  his  extreme  mortificatioB,  he  found  that 
this  body  of  men  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand, 
and  that  they  were  without  discipline,  and  de.s« 
titute  of  all  the  requisites  of  soldiers.  Ballas- 
teros,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  south, 
was  at  this  time  meditating  the  ainbitious  project 
of  seizing  on  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  instead  of  falling  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  French,  conformably  to  the  orders  of 
Lord  Wellington,  he  answered  these  commands 
by  an  appeal  to  his  soldiers,  and  to  the  Spanish 
nation; 'for  which  contumacious  proceeding  he 
Was  sui>erseded,  arrested,  and  exiled. 

In  consequence  of  the  inaction  of  the  An- 
glo-Sicilian expedition,  the  inefBciency  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  and  the  refusal  of 
Ballasteros  to  act  under  Lord  Wellington,  his 
lordship  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  embarrassment.  The 
French  army  of  Portugal,  for  by  that  name  it 
was  still  designated,  greatly  reinforced,  was 
advancing  under  General  Souham,  who  had  now 
taicen  the  command,  with  a  view  either  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Burgos  or  to  force  the  allies  to  an 
engagement  uncfer  great  disadvantages.  The 
movements  of  Souham  and  Soult  were  nearly 
simultaneous,  and  formed  part  of  the  same  plan 
which  the  latter  general  had  adopted  for  the 
recovery  of  Madrid.  Ou  the  21st  of  October 
Lord  Welliuston  received  information  that  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces,  under  Soult,  Suchet^ 


and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  were  fast  approaching  the  BOOK  IT. 
passes,  and  threatened  Gen.  Hill.     This  intelli^  r       ~J" 
gence  determined  his  lordship  to  raise  the  siege  of  X^^^r^^ 
Burgos,  to  recall  General  Hill  from  Madrid,  and      .g^^ 
to  retreat  in   the  direction  of  Valladolid.     It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the    British 
people  when  they  learnt  that  tlie  Spa^Tfish  capital 
wa»  again  in  possession  of  the  enemv,  and  that 
the  siege  of  Burgos  bad  been  raised  by  an  army 
which  had  been  so  lately  broken  and  almost  dis- 
persed by  the  besiegers. 

During  the  retreat,  the  British  army  dis* 
played,  under  its  illustrious  leader,  its  wonted 
steadiness  and  bravery ;  and  altliough  closely 
.  pressed  at  different  points  by  very  superior  num- 
bers, the  enemy  was  kept  in  check,  and  the  best 
order  preserved.  In^  the  course  of  the  retreat, 
the  Frttneh  endeavoured  to  turn  the  flanks  of  the 
retiring  army  at  various  points  ^  the  main  body 
of  Souham^s  force,  advancing  to  Toro  and  the 
Jacama,  threatened  its  left,  while  Soult  marched 
to  Avila,  in  hopes  of  turning  the  ri^ht.  Lord 
Wellington  immediately  put  his  whole  force  in 
motion  and  retired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  ^ 
hoped  to  be  able  to  establish  himself,  but  the 
united  forces  of  the  enemy  were  too  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
this  city  and  continue  his  retreat.  Jn  the  move- 
ments from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Sir 
Edward  Paget,  a  brave  and  able  officer,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  centre  column  was  confided, 
unfortunately  missed  his  way  in  the  dark,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  in  . 
the  mean  time  continued  their  retreat,  with  very 
little  loss  or  inconvenience,  except  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads,  till  they  reached  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  Here  they  were  distributed 
into  extensive  cantonments ;  and  as  the  seasori 
of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  no  longer 
admitted  of  military  movements,  the  conquerors 
of  Salamanca  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  repos^ 
necessary  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength^ 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  toils  of  another  cam- 
paign, which  was  to  be  scarcely  more  glorious  in 
its  progress,  but  much  more  decisive  and  happy 
in  its  results. 
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THE  jear  1812,  by  re-uuiting^  all  the  pre- 
rogatives 01  the  cro>vn  in  the  person  of  the  prince 
regent,  may  be  considered  as  the  actual  com- 
menceroent  of  a  new  refgn,  while  the  ministerial 
negociations  by  which  this  period  was  distin- 
guished, put  to  the  test  the  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  and  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  preponderating  mass  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  executive,  which,  when  brought 
into  exercise,  reduces  them  all  to  comparative 
insignificance.  The  parliament  was  convened 
at  an  early  period,  as  well  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  country  in  general,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  delegating  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent,  the  full  powers  of 
government,  which  had,  during  the  preceding 
year,  limited  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Both  houses  met  accordingly  on 
the  7th  of  January,  when  a  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  prince 
regent.  The  speech,  after  lamenting  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hopes  so  confidently  enter* 
tained  of  his  majesty's  speedy  recovery,  congra- 
tulated parliament  on  the  skill  and  valour  dis- 
played by  the  British  army  in  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  upon  the  extinc- 
tion of  .the  colonial  power  of  the  enemy  in  the 
east;  and  concluded  with  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  bis  royal  highness,  that  he  would  continue 
to  employ  all  such  means  of  conciliation  for  ad- 
justing the  existing  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown. 

The  state  of  the  king's  health  was  the  first 
object  that  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 


dTter  the  usual  address  on  the  speech  had  been 
passed.  Two  reports  by  the  queen's  council  on. 
ttiis  melancholy  subject,  the  first  dated  the  5tLL 
of  October,  1811,  and  tlie  second,  the  5th  of 
January,  1812,  were  laid  before  parliament; 
and  committees  were  appointed  by  noth  houses 
to  examine  his  majesty^s  physicians.  Tliese 
inquiries  proved  the  improbability  of  the  king's 
complete  and  final  restoration  to  healtli,  although 
the  physicians,  with  one  exception,  concurred  in 
declaring  that  they  did  not  entirely  despair. 
The  history  of  this  most  afflictive  case  was 
altogether  singular:  during  Uie  early  stages  of 
his  majesty^s  illness,  the  most  sajiguine  hopes 
were  cherished ;  the  king  was  visited  by  his 
family;  he  took  exercise  in  the  open  air;  the 
buUefins,  for  a  short  time,  were  discontinued  ;; 
and  his  subjects,  with  that  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  his  numei'ous  virtues  inspired,  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  presented  by  these  favourable  ap« 
pearances.  A  marked  chan^^e,  however,  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1811,  and 
although,  from  that  period  downwards,  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  able  at  intervals  to  converse  with 
his  medical  attendants,  yet  the  symptoms  of  his 
illness  gradually  became  more  discouraging,  un- 
til, in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  they 
had  assumed  such  an  aspect  as  almost  to  close 
the  door  of  hope  against  his  complete  restora* 
tion  to  mental  health. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr.' 
Perceval  came  forward  with  a  plan  for  the 
arraignment  of  his  miyesty's  household,  which 
seemed  neither  to  imply  confident  hope  nor  ab- 
solute despair  of  his  recovery.    Parliament,  he 
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said,  bad  last  year  made  full  provision  for  sup* 
plying  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority ;  and 
as  the  law  now  stood^  all  the  prerogatives,  as  well 
as  all  the  duties  of  the  sovereign^  would,  on  the 
I8th  of  February^  devolve  on  the  prince  regent ; 
and  as  the  civil  list  would  of  course  at  that  time 
be  transferred,  to  his  royal  highness,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the  per- 
sonal comfort  and  dignity  of  the  king.  His  ma- 
jesty's civil  list  he  considered  as  the  proper 
fund  for  such  a  provision ;  and  as  separate  estab- 
lishments for  the  regent  and  the  kine  would  now 
be  necessary,,  he  had  to  propose  that  an  addi- 
tion of  «£70,000  per  annum  should  be  made  to 
the  civil  list,  out  of  the  ccmsolidated  fund.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  as  the  lord  ste- 
ward and  lord  chamberlain  had  duties  to  per- 
form immediatelv  connected  with  the  royal 
fiinctioBs,  it  would  be  necessary  that  these  officers 
should  be  placed  round  the  mrson  of  the  regent ; 
and  that,  in  their  room,  the  nrst  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  should  be  substituted  as- the  chief 
officer  of  the  kine^s  household,  with  the  vice- 
chancellor^  as  his  deputy ;  that  four  lords  and  as  ' 
many  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber^  a  master  of 
tile  robes,  and  seven,  or  eight  equerries,  together 
with  his  msgesty's  private  secretary,  should  form 
the  new  officers  of  the  proposed  establishment, 
which  of  course  must  be/  placed  under  the  con- 
iroul  of  the  queen,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person  must  continue  to  be  intrusted. 
The  annual  ezpense  of  this-  establishment  was 
estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand- pound?,  and 
this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  take  from  the  civil 
list,  with  a  reservation  that  any  deficiency  should 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  that  any  sur- 
plus should  go  in  aid  of  the  public  supplies.  In 
tfie  circumstances-,  in  which  the  queen.  was< 
placed,  it  was-  judged  proper  to  add  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  to  her  income.  It  was  further  pro- 
posed, that  all  pensiodis  and  allowances  wiuoh 
the  king  was  accustomed  to  grant  to  the  objects 
of  his  bounty,  were  to  be  paid  as  formerly  out  of 
the  privy  purse;  that  the  expenses  incurred  foi; 
medical  assistance  should  be  paid:  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  lastly, 
that  a  commission  of  three  persons  should  he  ap- 
pointed, one  of  them  to  be  a  master  in  ohancery, 
%nd  the  other  two  to  be  named  by  tiie  queen  and 
tfie  prince  regent,  for  the  management  of  tbe^*^ 
king's  private  property..  In  virtue  of  tliis  ar^- 
raDgement,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  king's  household,, 
together  with  sixty^  thousand  pounds,  the 
amount  of  the  king's  privy,  purse,  and  ten  thoiu 
sand  pounds.to  the  queen,  making  an  ag«egate 
sum  of  ^17.0,000  a  year.  To  meet  these  qiiarges^ 
the  prince  r^ent  consented  to  give  up  hiss^xchcr 
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quer  income  of  fifty  thousand  a  year,  which^  BOOR  IT, 
widi  the  seventy  thousand  pounds  voted  by  par- 
liament, would  leave  a  denciency  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but  this  sum,  it  was  judged, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  prince  had  not 
so  large  a  family  as  his  royal  father.  To  this 
plan  it  was*  objected,  that  it  was  involved  in  im- 
necessary  perplexity  ;  and  that,  by  establishing 
two  courts,  one  for  the  prince  regent,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  queen,  a  great  unnecessary  expense 
was  incurred,  and  a  dangerous  and  conflicting 
influence  created.  These  objections  were  not 
thought  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  parliament,  and  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Perceval  ultimately  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  along  with  a  cotemporary 
bill^  by  which  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  to  the  prince  regent  to  meet 
the  expenses  vKbich  his^  royal  highness  had  in- 
curred^ or  might  jei  incur,  oh  his  assumption  of 
the  royal  authority.  In  addition  to  the  ample 
provision  made  for  the  royal  household,  the  liber- 
ality of  parliament  was  this  year  called  forth  in 
favour  of  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Sophia,  to  each  of  whom  a  grwt  of 
nine  thousand  per.  annum  was  made,  exclusiveof 
four  thousand  per  annum,  granted  to  each  of  the 
princesses  from  the  civil  Kst,  in  the  18th  and 
S9th  years  of  his  m^^esty's  reign.  The  princesses 
had  hitfierto  lived  in   family  with  their  royal* 

Earents,  but  the  melancholy  circumstances  which 
ad  recently  occurred,  placed  them  in  the  same 
condition  as  If  the  demise  of  the  crown  had 
actually  taken  place,  and  it  became  necessary 
therefore  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  these  august  females.. 

The  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority,  as  exer- 
cised by  the  prince  regent,  expired,  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  the  political  parties  into  which  the 
country  i»  divided,  a  deep  and  general  interest;, 
and  their  expectations,  their  hopes>  and  their 
fears,  were  respectively  predominant,  according, 
to  the  light  in.  which  they  viewed  v the  conduct  of 
the  royal  personage  by  whom  the  question  that 
had  so  long  hung  in  suspense  was  to  be  decided. 
When  the  prince  first  resolved  to  continue  Mr. 
Perceval  in  his  office  as  prime  minister,  he  Con- 
sidered himself  as  actings  solely  s^  his  father's . 
representative,  and  expressly,  declared,  that  an 
impulse  of  public  duty  alone  dictated  that  deci- 
sion.* These  motives  were  not  only  expressly 
laid  open  to  Mr.JPerceval,  but  every- opportunity 
seemed,  in.  the  early  period  of  the  regency,  to 
be-  taken,,  to  prove  to  that  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues,  that  tlieir  services  were  merely  tole- 
rated, and  that  the  attachments  of  the  prince 
tow^ds  his  ow^  political  and  petsonnJ  friends. 


VOL,  II.— no.  51; 


*  S€«^Vol.  11,  Chap,  XlUfj 
3  R . 
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HOOK  IV.  remained  unaltered.     Only  a  feW  months^  how- 
■     '  ever,  elapsed,  before  it  became  manifest  that  the 

€iiAr.XVii.  dislij^e  of  the  prince  had  gradually  passed  to 
endurance ;  and  long  before  the  period  arrived 
for  the  removal  of  this  restrictions,  it  began  to  be 
conjectured  that  this  feeling  had  given  place  to 
something  approaching  to  interest  and  attach- 
ment The  evidence  of  this  fact  vras  displayed 
in  the  month  of  February,  ivhen  the  prince  took 
a  decisive  step,  such  as  left  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  cool  and  impartial  persons,  that  he 
wished  for  no  material  change  in  the  policy  of 
bis  government,  and  that  his  wish  for  a  change 
of  men  to  administer  public  affairs,  was  by  no 
means  ardent. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  when  the  restric- 
tions were  on  the  evd  of  their  termination,  the 
prince  regent  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  which,  after  stating  the  motived  by 
which  his  mind  had  been  inluenced,.  while  he 
considered  himself  in  the  situation  df  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  royal  fathW,  he  adds,  ^*  A  new 
era  is  now  arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  relect 
with  satisfaction  on  th^  events  which  have  dis- 
iifaguished  the  short  period  of  my  restricted 
regency. '  Instead  of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any 
of  ner  possessions,  by  the  gigantic  force  which  ha^ 
been  employed  against  them.  Great  Britain  has 
added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her  empire. 
The  national  faith  has  been  preserved  inviolate  to- 
wards our  allies ';  Imd  if  character  is  strength,  as 
applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  increasing 
reputation  of  his  maijesty's  arms  will  shew  to  the 
nations  of  the  continent  how  much  they  may  still 
achieve  when  animated  by  a  glorious  spirit  of 
resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the  critical  situ- 
ation of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  I  shall  be  most 
anxious  to  avoid  any  measure  which  can  lead 
my  allies  to  suppose  that  t  mean  to  depart  from 
the  present  system.  Perseverance  alone  can 
achieve  the  great  object  in  question ;'  and  I  can- 
not withhold  my  approbation  from  those  who 
have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
support  of  it.  I  have  ua  predilections  to  indulge 
— no  resentments  to  gratify — no  objects  to 
attain^  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  em- 
pire. If^such  is  the  leading  principle  of  my 
conduct— ^and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  in  evi- 
dence of  what  the  future  will  be — I  flatter  my- 
self I  shall  meet  wi^h  the  support  of  parliament, 
and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened  nation.^'  This 
letter  concludes  with  the  expression  of  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  that  some  of 
those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his 

Eublic  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  his 
ands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  government. 
Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  Lords 
Grey  and  Grcnville,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Yoi-k 
had,  in  compliance  with  the  rec^uest  of  the  prince 
regent,  communicated  his  sentiments,  addf^essed 


a  reply  to  his  royal  highness,  in  which  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  those  passages  in  the  princess 
letter  which  they  supposed  to  have  a  more  im- 
mediate refei^ence  to  themselves :  in  this  reply 
they  beg  leave  mbst  earnestly  to  assure  his  roysd 
highness^  that  no  sacrifices,  except  those  of 
honour  and  duty,  would  appear  to  them  too 
great  to  be  made,  f6r  the.  purpose  of  healins^  the 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  uniting  both  its 
government  and  its  peopled  AH  personal  exclu- 
sions are  entirely  disclaiim^d  ;  they  rest  solely  on 
public  measures  ;  and  it  is  on  lUis  ground  alone 
that  they  express  the  impossibility  of  uniting 
with  the  present  government.  Twice  before 
they  had  acted  on  this  impi'ession  ;  the  reasons 
then  given  still  existed,  and  were  strengthened 
by  the  increased  dangers  of  the  times  ;  nor  had 
there,  down  to  the  moment  of  writing  this  letter, 
appeared  even  an  approximation  towards  such 
an  agreement  of  opinion  on  the  public  interests, 
as  could  alone  form  a  basis  fbr  the  honourabia 
union  of  parties  previously  opposed  to  each 
other.  Into  a  detail  of  these  differences  they 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  enter ;  they  em- 
braced, however,  almost  all  the  leading  features 
of  the  present  policy  of  tlie  empire  ;  but,  on  the 
afikirs  of  Ireland,  so  far  were  diey  from  concur- 
ring in  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
that  they  entertained  opinions  directly  opposite, 
and  were  firmly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  neces-^ 
sity  of  a  total  change  of  the  present  system  cff 

fovemment  in  that  country,  and  of  the  hnme<- 
iate  repeal  of  those '  civil  disabilities  under 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects still  labour,  on  account  of  their  religioas 
opinions. 

This  answer,  which  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  expected  from  statesmen  who  had,  on 
former  occasions,  repeatedly  declined  to  sacrifice 
tlieir  honour  and  consistency,  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  patronage  and  emoluments  of  office,  was 
decisive,  and  proved  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
all  attempts  to  accomplish  a  fair  and  honourable 
union  between  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  and 
the  present  ministers.  The  regent^  in  offering 
to  include  some  of  his  former  friends  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements,  had  evidently  been 
prompted  by  considerations  of  consistency  rather 
than  of  inclination  ;  and  by  the  result  of  this 
negociation,  Mr.  Perceval  was  fixed  more  firn^ly 
than  before  in  his  office  of  prime  minister.  The 
ministry,  as  it  was  at  present  constituted,  con- 
sisted of  two  parties,  at  the  head  of  one  6f 
which  was  Mr.  Perceval,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
other  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The  differenees 
between  these  statesmen  were  partly  personal 
apd  partly  political ;  the  high  and  aspiring  views 
of  the' Marquis  Wellesley  would  not  permit  him 
to  serve  under  Mr.  Perceval,  though  he  had  no 
objections  to  serve  wUh  him,  or  to  M&ye^nder 
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cither  Earl  Moira  or  Lord  Holland  ;*  and  tvhen 
it  appeared,  at  the  expiration  of  the  re^rictions, 
that  the  prince  regent  intended  to  continue  Mr. 
Perceval  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  the  marquiis 
resigned  the  seals  of  his  office  into  the  hands  of 
bb  royal  highness.    The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in 
assigning  the  reasons  for  this  step,  expressed  a 
conviction,  founded    on   experience,  that    the 
dibinet,  as  then  constituted,  neither  possessed' f 
ability  nor  knowledge  to  devise  a  g6od  plaiij  I 
nor  temper  aiid  discernment  to  adopt  it;  but  hfs'^ 
principal  objection  arose  from  the  narrow 'and^ 
imperfect  scale  on  which  the  efforts  on  the  pen-' 
insula  were  conducted.*    On  the  subject  t>t  the . 
catholic  claims,  against  the  concession  of  which  - 
Mr.  Perceval  was  decidedly  opposed,  the  BIa^-> 
qnis  Wellesley  -declared,  that,  in  his  judgment^ 
an  intermediary    principle  should  be  adoptedy' 
€rqually  exempt  from  the  extreme  of 'instatit,• 
unqu^lifie4  concession,' and  of  peremptory,' eter-*' 
nal    exclusion.*      On   the  resignation  of  this ' 
minister,    the  -seals  of  the  foreign   department, 
were  put  into  the  hands  t>f  the  Earl  *of  Liver- 
pool, pro  tempore ;    but  Lord  Ca^lereagh  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  that  department;  and' 
the  earl  continued  in  his  station  of  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies. 

These  negomations  and  arrangements,  which 
engrossed  so  large  a  share -of  the  public  attentioHi- 
were  thought  by  Lord  Boringdon  to  demand  the 
intervention  of  parliament ;  ieind '  on  the  10th  bt 
March,  that  nobleman  submitted  to  the  house  of 
lords  a'motion  for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
beseeching  his  royal  highness  to  JTormaii  efficient 
Administration*    This  moUon^  which  was  stren- 


.  *  iStatement^  of  'ihe  Marquis  WclWWy. 

f  The  ikmily  of  Mr.' Timothy  Marr,  ailk'-mereer,  No;  29,  RatcHflTe'Hijfhway,  ooOEdst^  «€  biniMlf,  his  wife, 
tkD  infknt  sbn^ ;  foarieen  weeks  old,  and  an  apprentice  b^^jir,  were  ail  foilnd  murdered,  between  twelve  and  d^e  o^lock  on 
Sunday  movniog,  llie  8tfa  of  December,  IjSll.  On  ent^ng  the  .housed  the  horrid  spectacle  presented  its^}f  of  ^ames 
Goheo,  the  apprentice,,  lying  on  his  face  in  the  shop,  wi^h  bis  bnttns  Mfpbed  out,  and  part  of  them  actually,  covering  the 
ceihog.  On  further  search,  Mrs.  Marr  was  found  lying  on  the  ,floor»  near  the  street  door,  and  Mr.  Marr  behind  the. 
counter,  in  the  shop,  both  weltering  in  their  blood,  from  miorta^  wounds  in  the  head ;  and  the  child  in  the  cradle,  finding, 
in  its  innoceDce  and  infancy,  no  protection  from  the  barbarous  Kands  o^  the  assassip^  had  itsihroat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
Plunder  was  no  dodbt  the  object  of  the  rudiless  murderer';  but  ibe 'unexpected  return  of  the  servant  maid,  who  had  been 
dispatched,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  some  little  domestic  errand,  created  an  aTarm,  and  obliged  him  to  decamp 
without  his  booty.  On  the  t9th  of  the  same  mt)ilth,  Another  family  ^as  murdered  In  Gravel- Lane,  only  two  streets 
distant  from  the  boose  of  Mr.  Marr,  and  with  circum^^tatoces  which  led  to  the  suspicion  tha^  the  bloody  iifteai  was  formed 
m  the  same  sanguinary  mind,  and  executed  by  the  kame  relentless  hand.  The  scene  of  this  second  series  of  murders 
was  the  King's  Arms  public-house,  and  the  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  thfe  Veepers  of  that  house,  and  their 
^rvant  mud.  A  lodger,  roused  by  the  crietf  of  murdms  let  himself  o>it  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window  by  the  sheets  of 
his  bed,  and  alarmed  the  neighboorhood.  On  the  outer  door  being  forced  opiAi,  the  mistfess  of  ihe  house,  and  the  maid 
servant,  were  found  lying  one  upon  the  other,  by  the  kitchen  fire,  ^uite  dead-,  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear) 
and  on  continuing  the  fearch^  Mr.  Williamson  was  fou^  in  th$  cellsir,  a  lifeless  corpse,  with  one  of  his  legs  brolg^n^  and 
his  head  nearly  severed  ftQm  his  body.    The  murderer,  \uifortu)»atffy,  had  escaped. 

But  the  retributive  finger  of  Providence  speedily  pointed  tor  the  person  of  John  Williams,  alioi  Murphy,  a  sailori 
who  bad,  for  some  months,  lodged  at  a  neighbouring  public  house.;  and  the  evidence  of  the  gtUt  of  this  wretch  was  every 
day  accumulating,  when,  on  the  27th  of  December,  he  terminated  an  existence  which*  had  become' intolerable, 
By  hanging  himself  with  his  neck-handkerchief,  in  his  cell  in  the  Cold -Bath -Fields  prison.  The  coroner's  inquest 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  returned  a  verdict  offelo  de  «e,  and  the  body  of  the  assassin  and  suicide  was  committed  to 
the  earA  with  every  possible  mark  of  ignoiHiny^  while  his  memory  wa»  consigned  to  universal  execratioB, 
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uously  opposed  by  his  majesty's  nalnisters,  called  BOOK  IV, 

forth  the   whole  artreng^th  of  the  upper  hduse  of 

parliament,  and,  on  a  diTision  of  thftt  assembly,  ^^^^'! 
there  appeared  for  the  motion,    sei/enfry-two ;  ^^^ 

and  a^instit,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Toices. 
Although  the  first  year  of  the  regeney  had 
been  eminently  distinguished  by  the  success  of 
the  British  arms  abroad,  yet  at .  home  great 
distress  and  dissatisfaction  preraSed;  in  Tarioinr 
pihrts  of  the  country,  disturbanees ,  of  a  very 
alarmii^]^. nature  burst  forth  ;  and  m  the  meiro-. 
polis, '  events  occurred  during  the  winter  of  181 1, 
which  ai'dused  the  alann  and  apprehension  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a  nyost  extraordinary  degree. 
Although  offences  against  property  l^ave  in-p 
cfrealsetf^in  this  country  in  full  proportion  to  >1te 
grpwth,  wealth,  and  luiury  ^of  the  people,  it  is 
to  ^h^  honour  of  the  national  t;haracter  that 
crhnes'  of  aggravated  cruelty  and  enormity  have 
beeii  but  little  known  amon?  us ;  ahd  when  the 
sblitary  malignity  of  a  wretcn,  whose  name  wiH 
in  future  be  classed  with  those  "of  the  monsters 
who  have  outraged  humanity,  exterminated  two 
families  of  innocent  and  unoffending  beings,  the 
metropolis' wa9  in  a  ferment;  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  it  was  said,  was  enlitely  changed ;' 
assassination  was  charged  iipon  us  as  a  national 
crime;  our  houses' were  no  longer  oUr  casftles; 
and  we  were  considered  as  unsafe  in  our  beds.f 
The  nature  and  ^extent  of  the  «vils  by  which 
society  was  assailed  were  for  some  time  uli»> 
known,  and  as  no  one  ooilld  .imagine  that  any 
single  bonaA  being,  however  deep  hm  depravity-, 
could  require  so  nmch  blood  to  satiate  his  appe>- 
tite,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  these  horrid 
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BOOK  IV.  murders  formed  part  af  a  system^  the  object  of 
whi<di  110  oBe  could  fathom,  and  to  the  extent  of 
^hich  the  bumaA  mind,  always  prone  to  mag- 
nify danger,  could  fix  no  limits. 

Some  radical  defect,  it  was  supposed,  must 
exist  i*  the  system  of  police,  which  exposed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  finst  city  in  the  empire  to  such 
dangers,  and  many  persons,  in  the  moment  of 
pamo,  seemed  disposed  to  surrender  their  liber'* 
ues,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  protection  of  their 
persons.  Un4ei;  such  impressions,  a  cry  was 
raided  for  the  establishment  of  an  armed  police ; 
but  the- rashness  of  this  proposal  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  the  principal  measure  resorted  to  by. 
g9^yernment  on  this  occasion  was  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  more  efficient  nightly  watch  thaii  bad 
hitherto  existed  in  London. 

The  bill  for  improving  the  police  of  the, 
metropolis  was  succeeded  by  a  motion  for  an 
inqciiry  into,  the^  state  of  the  nation.  Thi»  mo*; 
tion,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Turton^ 
aqd  involved  the  whole  system  of  government, 
foreign  and  domestic,  was.  chiefly  remarkable  for 
tl|e  exhibition  it  afforded  of  the  strength  of  the* 
parties  in^pf^rliament,.  and  amsypKity  of  seventy: 
voices  in  favour  of  ministers,  who  resisted  >l^o 
proposed'  investigiation^  sufficiently,  proved,,  that, 
^nder,  the  powerful  influence,  of  royal.  favoMr,, 
ttiey  were  ab^e  to  maintain  their  stand  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  their  rivals,  and.  the  aeces« 
sion  of  their  colleagues, 

.:  But«  the  Bubj^  which  occupied  the  i^tien-, 
tion  of  parliam^t  )o^4)k>^^]y  during  thepr^^eni 
session,  and  which,  in  tbf^  exi^ting  state,  of  the 
aountpy,  was  of  the  highest  iji^portanc^.  was^a^ . 
inquiry  into  the  policy  and  operations  id  the  or- 
ders in  council,^  not  so  much  as  they  regarded . 
other,  countries,  but  a»  they  afieeted  the  interests 
of  the  manufaeturing  and  commercial  classes  in, 
•ur  own.  There  vfete  several  points  lat  issue- 
between  those  who  maintained  that  the  BtitiA 
orders  m  council  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  tbbs^ 
who  held  an  opposite  opinion ;  they  diflered 
respecting  the  nature,  extent^  and  eauses  of  the 
distresses  which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
those  distresses  might  be  most  efiectually  re- 
moved.. The  evil  was  so  manifest,  that  ita^  ex- 
istence could  not  be  denied;  but  the  advocates 
for  the  orders  in  council,  insisted,  that  it  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated ;  that  similar  distresses* 
bad  prevaSed  at  fomer-  periods ;  that,,  in  facl^ 
the  present  state  of  thinga.  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  unusual  fluctttntions  in  trade,  and  that 
its  removal  was  probably  not  far  distant  How-t 
ever  that  might  be,  they  held,  that  the  repeat  of 
tlie  orders  in  council  would  not  remove  or  grcatly^ 
diminish  the  distress,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to. 


b^ld  out  such  an  idea,  since  it  ex6ited  expecta- 
tions which  certainly  could  not  be  realised. 

Notwithstanding  this  reasoning,  the  belief 
that  the  orders  in  eonacil  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decay  in  trade^  and  of  the  con- 
sequent distresses   both  among  the  merchants,, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  labouring  classes^ 
was  very  strongly  prevalent.      Petitions  were 
poured  into  the  house  of  comfuons  from  all  the 
principal  manufacturing  districts  in  the  king- 
dimy  and   from  those  searportsi  which  chiefly 
depended  for  their  ,  commerce  on  the  intercourse 
with  America;  and  the  petitioners  begged  for 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  establish  their  case 
by  evidence  before  parliament.    They  asserted, 
that  if  the  prayer  of  their  petitions  were  oora- 
pjied  with,  tliey  could  prove  that  unparalleled 
distresses  prevad^d  throughout  the  most  populous, 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  these  oistressea^ 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  unce  the 
promulgation  of  the  orders  in  council,  till  they 
had  at  length  become  intolerable.  ,  This  sub- 
ject was  brought  b^Pi*^  parliament  in  the  house 
of  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  iit 
the  commons  by  Mr.  Brough^in,  who  both,  witli. 
di^tjnguisbed  force  of  ^Vpquence,  pressed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  .to  take  into  consi-. 
dferatioa  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  and; 
ilMumJEaetures  of  the  country, .  particularly  with, 
reference  tq  the  orders  in  council,  andtlbo  trado^ 
by  licenses.     But  the  inqauiry  waa  resisted  by 
ministers,  and  their  aJherents,  in  both  bouses  of. 
parUament,  and   the  motions  were  Fejecled  by. 
oondid'erable  majorities.    The  petitioner^  feeling: 
the  urgency  of  the  case^  still  persevered ;  the 
distresses  and  agitations  in  the  country  increased 
and  extended   ^emselves;    and  dissatisfaction, 
spread  among  many  descriptions  of  persons,  who^ 
had  been  remarkable  for  their  peaoefol  and  con- 
tented demeanour.     Still,  however,  it  is  proba*- 
ble$  that  Mr.  Peroevifl  would  have  eonttnlied 
firm  in  his  determination,  not  to  appoint  a  eom«- 
mittee,  nor  to  hear  evidence,,  had  not  many  of 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons^  who 
usually  supported  his  measures,,  and  who  posr 
sessed   great   weight  in   the  house  and  in  the 
nation,  expressly  declared,  that  ibey  thought  a 
committee  ought  to  he  appointed,  and  that,  as 
the  petitioner^,  were  so  numerous  and  so  urgent^ 
it  Fould  have  the  appearance  of  slighting,  their 
distresses,  if  they  were  denied  the  opportunity 
■  of  proving-  their  allegations.      At  length  mi- 
nisters   gave  a  reluctant  consent  ta   the    ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  and  to  the  bearing  of 
evidence.     Olr  the  29lh  of  April  the  evidence 
begun,  but  pn  the  1 1  th  of  May  the  progress  of 
the  investigation  was  interrupted,  ana  the  whole 
nation  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  and. 


*  See  V«l*  ih  Cbap.  IV.  page ^63;. 
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by  the  atrodous   asMstinatMHi  of  tlie 
prime  minister. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  at  half  past 
five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Pereeval  was 
entering  the  lobby  of  the  house  ot  commons, 
when  a  person,  who  had  some  time  before  taken 
his  station  in  the  recess  of  the  door-way,  drew 
out  a  small  pocket  pbtol,  and  shot  him  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  breast.  Mr.  PerceYal,  on 
receiTing  the  shot,  merely  moved  forward  a  few 
steps,  and  as  be  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  a 
gentleman  stepped  forwards,  and  caught  him  in 
his  arms.  The  only  word  that  escaj^  his  lips 
after  receiTing  tho  ahot  was,  ^*  murder,'*  or 
**  murdered,"  nttcred  in  a  low,  faint,  and  nearly 
inarticnlate  Yotce.  A  surgeon  was  immediately 
sent  for,  but  the  ball  entered  the  heart,and  before 
the  return  of  the  messenger  Mr.  Perceval  had 
breathed  his  iMt.  Amidst  the  general  horror 
and  dismay  no  attempt  was  made  for  some  time 
to  secure  the  assassin  ;  but  when  a  spectator  at 
last  exclaimed,  ^  Where  is  the  Trilain  who 
fired  ?*'  a  person,  who  had  remained  unobserved, 
stepped  forward,  and  coolly  said,  ^^  I  am  the 
unfortunate  man."  The  prisoner,  who  had  made 
no  .attempt  to  escape,  was  smed  by  General 
Gaseoigne,  and  conveyed  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons.  An  immediate  examin- 
ation took  place  in  the  house  of  compions,  be-* 
fore  several  of  the  members  who  were  in  the 
eommisMon  of  the  peace,  and  the  assassin  him- 
self, when  questions  on  the  subject,  said — "  My 
name  is  John  Bellingbam — ^it  is  a  private  in«» 
jury — I  know  what  I  have  done — it  was  a  denial  ^ 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  government."  Being  ' 
cautioned  not  to  criminate  himself,  he  added — **  I 
have  admitted  the  fact — I  do  admit  it — 1  have 
been  ill-treated — they  all  know  who  I  am,  and 
whttt  I  am,  through  the  secretary  of  state  and  Mr. 
Beckett,  with  whom  i  have  had  frequent  com  • 
munications — ^they  knew  of  my  intention  six  weeks 
ago,  through  the  Bow-Street  magistrates— I  have 
sought  redress  in  vain — I  am  an  unfortunate 
man,  and  feel  here,"  pointing  to  his  heart, 
<'  sufficient  justification  of  the  act  I  have  com- 
mitted." At  the  conchtsion  of  the  examination 
the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the  prison-room  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
momuig,  conveyed,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
to  Newgate.  An  opinion  instantly  became  preva- 
lent that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  first 
act  of  a  deep  and  extensive  conspiracy,  and  the 
departure  of  the  post  was  delayed  till  dispatches 
could  be  made  out,  aod  instructions  prepared, 
for  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the . 
difierent  narts  of  the  kingdom,  luirticularly  in 
the  disturbed  counties. 

It  was  desirable,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  * 
that  no  unnecessary  time  should  be  lost  between 
the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  indiction  of 
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the  punlshmeni  awaited  by  the  law  against  the  BOOK  IV^ 

delinquent ;  but  it  was  equally  desirable  that  the — - 

purposes  of  substantial  justice  should  be  an-  ^hap^xvu. 
awered,  and  that  the  decorum  and  solemnity  i^j^ 
of  a  judficial  process  should  be  preserved.  These 
observations  are  suggested  by  the  precipitancy 
pf  the  proceedings  instituted  against  Belling- 
bam. The  deea  was  committed  on  Monday 
evening ;  the  prisoner  wae  tried  and  convicted 
on  the  Friday  following  ;  and  his  friends,  who 
resided  at  Liverpool,  no4  being  aware  that  the 
trial  would  take  place  so  soon,  had  not  time 
to  repair  to  London,  to  appear  in  his  behalf. 
Of  the  fact  of  the  murder  the  evidence  was 
too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  but  the  sanity  of 
the  prisoner  was  involved  in  a  high  degree  of  un- 
certainty, and  the  presence  of  his  friends  seemed 
indispensable,  to  shew  whether  the  assasMi 
cottla^  by  a  fair  and  liberal  eoGotniction,  be  con- 
ttdered  as  a  moral  agent.  On  his  trial,  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  coolness  and  self- 
possesion :  he  displayed  a  mind  not  wanting  in 
quick  perception,  but  apt  to  draw  erroneous 
conclusions;  he  discovered  intellectual  powers 
which  could  discern  all  the  tendencies  of  human 
action,  and  estimate  its  several  qualities ;  be- 
wildered, however,  by  passion,  and  stimulated 
to  the  confines  of  madness,  by  an  acute  sense  of 
supposed  injury,  he  considered  himself  as  the 
judge  of  his  own  actions,  and  claimed  the  right 
to  avenge  his  own  wrongs ;  he  seemed  fully  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  act  he 
had  committed  was  perfectly  justifiable; ;  that  his 
acquittal  was  certain;  and  that  his  conduct 
would  be  approved  by  the  nation.  His  defence 
was  remarkable  for  its  acuteness :  he  stated  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile 
concerns  in  Russia ;  that,  by  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  that  government,  be  had  been 
stripped  of  nearly  all  his  property,  and  thrown 
into  prison ;  tliat  he  had  applied  repeatedly,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  redress.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
had  returned  to  England,  where  he  had  laid 
the  hardship  and  injustice  of  his  case  before  his 
majesty's  ministers,  but  they  also  had  refused  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  behalf.  He  then  formed  l^is 
resolution  :  this  resolution  he  had  communicated 
to  the  officers  at  Bow-Sftreet,  and  they  had  trana- 
mitted  it  to  the  treasury  ;  but  instead  of  obtain- 
ing redress,  he  was  told,  he  might  do  h\fi  worst; 
and  he  had  obeyed  these  instructions.  Towards 
Mr.  Perceval  he  had  no  antipathy  or  ill-will. 
He  was  sorry — as  sorry  as  any  of  the  friends  of 
that  gentleman  could  be,  for  his  fate ;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  much  public  good  would  re- 
sult from  it,  and  that  ministers  would  be  taught, 
by  the  lesson  he  had  given  them,  to  pay  move 
attention  to  the  just  claims  of  in^vi^ials.    He 
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B60K  TV.  conclude  by  expressiitg^lmiimrp^ftaashni  that  the  soafUd^  Im  Bdemnly  daetered,  in  answer  t» 

it  wias  impossible  to  oonviot  him  of  the  crine  of  the  inquiriea   of  the  lord  mav'^r  and  sberifis  of 

^^^;^Jj^'  wilful  murder,  unless  it  were  proved  that  he  had  London,  that  be  had  no  acootnplices. 

l^^lfe'    malice  prepense  towards  the  unfortunate  |;en lie-  The  asaasstnation  of  Mr.  Perceval  has  no 

man   for  whose  death  he  was  tiien  on  his  trial,  parallei  in  the  annals  of  British  history  ;  neiHier 

and  towards  whom  he  utterly  denied  all  personal  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghaiu  by  Fel- 

ill-will.     At  the  close  of  this  singuhir  defence  ton,  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  I.  nor  the  attempt 

bis  council  wished  to  'put  m  a  plea  of  insanity;  on  the  life  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

but  this  the  prisoner  rejected,  declarinj^,  that  be  Harley,  by  Guiscard,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  reis^n 

tLCfed  from  a  welUdeficMd  motiye ;  that  reflec-  of  Queen   Anne,  were  similar  cases.     In  both 

tion,  instead  of  orearin!^  compiHiction  and  re-  instances  the  assassins  believed  they  bad  bee'n 

morse  for  the   deed  *  which  he  bad   done,  only  injured   by  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  while 

tended  to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  his  it  was  proved  in  this  instance  that  the  claims  of 

conduct,  and  to  console  him  under  its  conse-  Bellingham  had  never  been  submitted  to  his  vicr 

Suences  ;  ami  that  he  should  prefer  a  thousand  tim.      The  day  after  the  assassination   of  Mr. 

eaths  to  the  injories  and  indigaities  he  bad  ex-  Perceval,  a  message  was  sent  down  to  parliament 

perienced.     After  a  suitable  charge  from  Mr.  by  the  prince  regent,  expressing  the  wisli.  of  bis 

Jttstice  Mansfield,  the  jm*y  retired,  and  on  their  royal  highness  that  a  suitable  provision  should 

return  into  court 'pronounced  the  fatal  verdict  of  be  made  for  the  family  o£  the  deceased  pr^nier. 

guilty.     On  the  Monday  following  the  execution/  A  grant  of  two  thousand  a  year  was  accord- 

of  Bellingham  took  place — just  one  week  after  ingly  made  to  Mrs.  Perceval,  and   the  sum  of 

%he  perpetration  of  the  deed  for  which  the  male-  fifty  thousand  pounds  voted  by  the  liberality  of 

factor  suffered  ;  a«d  in  the  brief  inrterval,  his  be-  parliament  to  her  twelve  children.    It  was  after- 

liaviour  bad  been  composed  and  tranquil.     To  wards  proposed  that  the  annuity  of  Mrs.  Perr 

the  last  he  laboured  under  the  delusion  thai  the  ceval  should,  at  her  demise,  descend  to  her  eldest 

murder  he  bad  committed  was  justifiable,  and  aon,  and  this  alteration  in  the  origiaal  proposi- 

the  moment  before  he  was  led  from  his  cell  to  tion  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.* 

*  THE  RIGHT  HONOUftABLE  SPENCER  PERCEVAL —Tlie  biography  of  Ait  derated  itatteimB 
ties  within  very  narrow  limits.  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  second  son  of  Jolin,  die  late  Eart  of  Egmont,  by  Catharine 
Compton,  sister  of  Spencer,  Earl  of  Nortbampton,  from  whom  ho  took  his  okritlian  oame.  His  mother  was,  in  the 
year  1770,  created  a  peeress  of  Ireland  In  ber  own  right,  with  the  title  of  Baroness  Arden  ;  and  dying  iu  17K4, 
•she  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  Charles  George,  who,  in  July  180B,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Englard. 
Mr.  Pereeral,  after  having  passed  the  iisaal  time  at  school,  was  entered  of <  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
formed  some  of  the  roost  Taluable  connections  of  his  future  life.  As  soon  as  be  had  completed  his  collegiate 
studies,  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  LiucoUi's  Inn,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  He 
was  lemarkable  for  close  and  regular  application — aware  that  eminence  is  not  to  be  oUained  without  industry  and 
perseFsrance,  and  in  these  he  studied  to  excel.  On  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  in  1796,  a  vacancy  was  created  in 
the  borough  of  Northaihpton,  which  place  introduced  Mr.  Perceval  to  parliamentary  life.  He  immediately  gave  his 
support  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  pursued  the  same  line  of  politics,  regularly  and  consistently,  tliruugb  the  whole  of  bis  parlia« 
mentary  career.  In  1801,  at  the  formation  of  the  Addiugton  administration,  Mr.  Perceval,  then  in  bis  30th  year* 
was  appointed  solicitor-general ;  and  in  1902,  he  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  attorney-general,  on  the  elevation 
of  Edward  Law,  now  Liord  EUenborough,  to  the  cbief-justiceshlp  of  the  court  of  king's  bencb ;  and  the  cmly  0K 
officio  prosecution  worthy  of  noti.ee,  instituted  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  hts  charaeter  of  attorney-general,  was  that  against  Jkf . 
Peltier,  the  editor  of  a  French  journal,  printed  in  London,  for  a  libel  inciting  to  the  assassination  of  Bonqmrte.  He 
first  came  forward  aiW  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  public  speaker  on  the  side  of  op}»osition,  and  in  tliis  character  he  was 
animated,  without  aaperity ;  earnest,  without  ostentation  ;  and  attached  to  bis  party»  without  an  indiscriminate  contention 
with  his  adversaries.  When  the  Fox  administration  quitted  office,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Perce%al  was 
appointed  diancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  became  the  ostensible,  as  be 
had  for  some  time  before  been  the  real,  prime  minister.  The  situation  of  the  country  was  at  this  period  difficult  and  . 
embarrassing,  and  the  direction  of  the  state  vessel  requh^d  great  talents,  exercised  with  uncommon  delicacy,  as  well  as 
a  due  degree  of  vigour  and  decision.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval  were  not  of  the  first  order ;  but  his  ready  elocution 
and  unwearied  industry  compensated  in  some  degree  for  any  deficiency  in  tlie  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  The  decision  of 
his  mind  sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  obstinacy  ;  %nd  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a  principle^  which  a  prime 
minister  should  never  admit  into  his  thoughts— that  a  measure  once  openly  avowed,  ought  on  no  account  ever  to  be 
'abandoned.  He  was  the  decided  and  avowed  enemy  to  those  concessions  to  the  catholios,  which  maiiy  statesmen,  widi 
as  much  wisdom,  and  greater  talents,  have  regarded  as  essential  to  the  Safety  of  the  state.  To  his  unyielding  temper, 
the  American  war,  in  which  the  country  was  plunged,  soon  sAer  his  death,  has  been  imputed.  As  a  public  leaker,  be 
rose  much  in  reputation  after  he  had  become  minister ;  and  in  domestic  life,  few  men  were  more  amiable  or  more  deserv- 
edly respected.  He  fell,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  tlie  hand  of.  an  assasdn,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
wannest  polities!  opponents  vied  with  his  firiends  and  supporters  in  the  cnoomiunis  pranoauced  iu  the  senate  on  his 
snkl  sad  sngsgoig  manners,  and  his  inflexible  politieal  integrity.  ^ 
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Oo  the  deftlh  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which  de* 
prived  the  ministry  .of  its. ostensible  bead,  it 
vrtiB  deemed  imjiossiUe,  eTen  by  ministers  them- 
selves, to  conduct  the  aftairs  of  the  nation  with- 
out an  accession  of  strength.  The  connection 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  mem- 
befs  of  Mr.  PeroevaFs  administration,  and  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  with  the 
general  coincidence  of  tfieur  public  princi])les, 
induced  tiiem  in  the  first  instance  to  direct  their 
attention  to  those  statesmen.  But  it  soon  be- 
came matiitest  that  the.pbject  of  Lord  Liver* 
pool,  to  whom  the  negoeiation  was  confided^  was 
not  to  introduce  tlie  Alarquis  Welleslev  and 
Mr.  Caaning  on  equal  terms  into  office,  but  to 
assign  to  them  and  to  their  friends  subordinate 
situations.  To  sMQh  a  proposal  onljt  one  answer 
eoidd  be  retufned,.aivd,  as  might  have  been  fore* 
seen,  the  negociation  entirely  failed. 

In  conseqaence  oi  the  general  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
strengthen  tiie  existing  government,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  brought  the  subject  before  the  house  of 
eommotts  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  moved  an 
mddress  to  tiie  prince  regent,  prayii^g  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  would  enable  his  roya| 
highness,  under  the  present  circumstance^  of  the 
country,  to  form  a  strong  and  efficient  adminis* 
tration.  This  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Milton,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  -seventy-four  lo  one  hundred  and 
seventy  voices,  and  on  the  presentation  of  the 
address,  by  the  mover  and  seconder,  the  prince 
assured  ihem  that  he  should  take  into  his  serious 
and  immediate  consideration,  the  address  wliicb 
he  had  received  from  the  house  of  commons. 

.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  now  employed, 
not  actually  to  form  an  administration,  but  t^ 
sound  the  expectations  and  principles  of  the 
ieadiag  statesmen  who  miglit  be  called  to  p.  situ- 
ation in  the  cabinet.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  administration  was  intended  to  be  formed 
were  stated  to  be, 

«  First,  That  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
roman  catholics,  and  the  claims  of  that  body  of  his  ma- 
je^y's  snbJEctSy  should  be  taken  into  immediate  coiisi- 
deratioB,  with  a  view  to  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  those 
claims.  Secondly,  That  the  war  in  the  penlnsuUt  should 
be  prosecuted  on  a  scale  of  adequate  vigour."* 

The  marquis  was  no  sooner  vested  with  this 
commission  than  he  addressed  himself  personally 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  ana  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool ; 
from  the  two  former  noblemen,  he  ascertained 
that  their  sentiments  on  the  catholic  question, 


and  on  the  conduet  of  the  war  in  Spain,  were  BOOR  IT. 

sufficiently  accordant  with  his  own  to  admit  of 

a  cordial  union  and  co-operation ;  but  Lord  9"!*!^'^'!/* 
Liverpool  replied  to  the  overture,  that  himself  ^1[^V^' 
and  his  colleagues  should  decline  to  becoH;e 
members  of  an  administration  formed  by  Mar* 
quis  Wellesley.t  At  the  close  of  this  prelimin* 
ary  correspondence,  full  powers  were  received 
by  the  marquis ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  his 
lordship  declared  to  Lords  Grey  and.Grenvillei 
that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  regent  that  he, 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  should  be  first  comnris* 
sioner  of  the  treasury,  and  that  Lord  Moira, 
Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning,  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  As  the  cacinet  was  to  con^ 
sist  of  twelve  or  thirteen  members,  the  regent 
wished  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  io  mention 
four  persons,  if  of  twelve,  and  five,  if  of  thir- 
teen, to  become  members,  and  the  Marquis  Wd* 
lesley  was  commanded  to  fill  Up  the  vacant  situ* 
ation  from  among  bin  majesty's  ministers,  or 
such  other  persons  as  be  might  think  proper.  | 
To  this  aovel  mode  of  nominating  an  adminis* 
tration.  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  objected,  that 
tlie  proposal  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  dis- 
union and  jealouity,  the  tendency  ot  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  be  to  establish,  within  the 
cabinet  itself,  a  system  of  counteraction,  which 
mast  necessarily  defeat  the  very  object  wbidi 
the  house  of  commons  recommended— the  form^ 
ation  of  a  strong  and  efficient  government  Such 
an  administration,  they  added,  could  neither  pos* 
sess  the  confidence  of  tjhe  nation,  nor  act  with 
that  decision  and  unanimity  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  its  welfare  ;^  and  upon 
this  point  the  negociation  with  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley closed. 

The  next  agent  employed  by  the  prinee 
regent  in  this  delicate  and  embarrassing  businetfe 
was  the  Earl  Moira ;  and  his  lordship,  in  aa 
interview  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  stated,  tliat  the  prince  regent'did 
not  mean  to  lay  them  under  any  resfrictions  or 
limitations  whatever ;  that  such  measures  as 
they  migiit  conceive  to  be  for  the  public  advan- 
tage, they  might  pursue ;  and  that  not  only  wer6  ^ 
there  to  be  no  restrictions  or  limitations  wi  li 
respect  to  the  measures  of  government,  but  i\% 
arrangement  of  the  whole  administration  was 
committed  entirely  to  Lord  Moira  and  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville.  On  further  explanation^ 
however,  it  appeared,  that  this  unlimited  powef 
did  not  extend  to  the  officers  of  the  prince't 
household,  though  Us  royal  highness  expressed 


*  Cemmuoication  made  by  the  Bfarqnis  WeUeaiey  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  M*y  34. 

t  Lord  LirerpooPg  Letter  to  Mr.  Caamag,  date^  May  23d. 

X  Commonicstion  from  the  Marquis  WeUeaiey  to  Lords  Giisy  and  Gtaaviila,  datad  Jnaa  U 

(  Letter  from  Lords  Grey  and  Orenyill^  to  the  Marquis  WeU^sleyi  dated  June  % 
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BOORIY.  his  readiness^  if  It'  were  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
„  „  tion,  to   consent  to  their  reinoTal ;  yet  so  im- 
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pressed  was  Lord  Moira  with  the  magnatrimity 
of  this  resolotioOi  that  when  it  was  comronni* 
eated  to  him  by  the  prince,  he  declared,  "  that 
he  should  not  part  with-oneof  them/*  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenyille  assured  Lord  Moira,  that 
in  adTerting  to  this  subject  tbey  were  actuated 
solely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty:  they  considered 
that  every  administration  should  possess  the 
character  of  efficacy  and  stability,  and  enjoy 
those  marks  of  confidence,  and  that  constitutional 
support  from  the  crown,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  act  usefully  to  the  public  seryice  ; 
hence  they  were  conyinced,  that  on  the  first 
arrangement  of  any  administration,  the  con- 
nection of  the  great  offices  of  the  court  should 
be  clearly  established.  On  this  point,  the  con- 
versation broke  up ;  and  two  days  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
had  been  pleased  that  day  to  appoint  lum  prime 
minister,  and  that  the  vacant  offices  would  be 
filled  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Speedily  after  this 
annunciation  the  vacancies  were  supplied,  and 
the  new  ministry,  thus  constituted,  consisted 
principally  of  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet.* 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  fermenta- 
tion, the  inquiry  regarding  the  policy  and  in- 
fluence of  the  orders  in  council  was  proceeding 
in  both  homes  of  parliament  with  little  interrup- 
tion :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  it 
was  proved,  that  m  all  the  manufacturing  dis* 
firicis  in  the  kingdom,  an  unusual  degree  of 
poverty  and  misery  prevailed  among  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  that  their  wages  were  in  many 
places  little  more  than  one  half  the  regular  sum ; 
that  not  nearly  so  many  were  employed  at  this 
low  rate  of  wages  as  formeriv ;  ana  that,  were  it 
Bot  for  the  8ubBerq)tions  that  had  been  set  on 


foot  in  these  districts,  the  numerdns  instances 
of  wretchedness  and  misery  pointed  out  in  the 
evidence,  would  have  existea  to  a  still  more 
alarming  magnitude.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  this  misery  arose  principally  from  the 
high  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life :  but  in  answer  to  this 
supposition  it  was  satisfactorily  proved,  that  in 
the  years  1800  and  1801,^  when  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  equally  dear,  the  distress  was  not 
nearly  so  great  and  extensive,  because  work  was 
then  more  plentiful.  With  respect  to  the  master 
manufacturers,  these  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  first,  comprehending  those  whose 
capitals  were  very  large,  and  who  consequently 
could  bear  the  pressure  of  the  times  with  com- 
paratively Kttle  suffering,  thowgli  even  of  this 
class,  there  were  many  who  had  nearly  their 
whole  capital  locked  up  in  goods  for  which  they 
could  obtain  no  demand  ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
their  work-people  from  absolute  starvation,  they 
were  continuing  to  manufacture,  notwitbstand* 
ing  they  had  no  prospect  of  a  market.  With 
respect  to  the  seoond  class,  namely,  those  whose 
capitals  were  trifling,  many  of  them  had  sunk 
into  the  rank  of  labourers ;  numbers  were  plung- 
ed into  a  state  of  insolvency ;  and  others  had 
been  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  a  very 
inadequate  price,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  femiiies  from  the  parish. 

The  circumstance  of  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  being  thus  establish- 
ed, the  next  inquiry  was,  to  what  cause 
was  the  decline  of  trade  to  be  attributed.) 
On  this  point  also  the  evidence  was  full  and 
satisfactory.  America  was  the  market  which 
took  off  a  large  portion  of  their  goods ;  while 
this  market  was  open  and  free,  trade  was  brisk, 
wages  were  high  and  steady,  manufactures 
flourished,  and  the  labouring  classes  eouM  main- 
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taio  Ihemselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent 
and  comfortable  manner ;  but  when  that  market 
was  suspended  or  closed,  as  at  present,  the 
reverse  toek  place.  The  nature  of  the  evil  sug- 
gested the  remedy  ;  and  the  petitioners  had  the 
authority  of  the  American  government,  fre- 
quently expressed  in  public  documents,  for  de- 
daring,  that  if  the  British  orders  in  council  were 
rescinded,  the  ports  and  markets  of  the  United 
States  would  be  opened  to  British  ships  and 
British  merchandise. 

Those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
orders  in  council,  on  the  contrary,  maintained, 
that  otiier  ca^ises  'Of  dispute  existed  between  tha 
British  and  the  American  governments;  and  that 
audi  was  the  attachment  ami  partiality  of  Ame- 
rica to  France,  and  such  her  hostile  spirit  to-» 
wards  Britain,  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  tha^ 
the  would  be  satisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council ;  so  that,  by  revoking  those 
edicts,  we  should,  without  benefiting  our  own 
trade,  deprive  ourselves  of  an  engine  which  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  enemy.  Ministers,  how- 
ever;  being  no  longer  directed  and  animated  by 
tbd  unbending  spirit  of  Mr.  Perceval,  consented 
to  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  oii 
the  SSd  of  June  a  declaration  from  the  prince 
regent  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  abso- 
lutely and  unequivocally  revoking  these  orders 
as  far  as  they  regarded  American  vessels  i^^ 
with  this  proviso,  that  if,  after  the  notification  of 
this  repeal  by  the  British  minister  in  America, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  not 
revoke  their  interdictory  acts    against'  British 


commerce,  that  revoeationr  on  our  part  should  be  BOOK  i  V, 

null  and  void.     But  the  determination  to  repeal - 

the  orders  in  council  had  already  been  deferred  ^,^^^i^^ 
too  long,  and  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  five      igV^ 
days   before   the    document    announcing   their 
repeal   appeared  in  the  London    Gazette,  the 

fovernment  of  the  United  States  of   America 
ad  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  now  devolved  upon  Mr.  Vanaittart,  and  on 
the  17th  of  June,  that  gentleman,  rising  in  bis 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  declared,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  perform  the  duty  which  it 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  dischai^e,  without  sensa* 
tions  unusually  painful,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  singular  situation  in  which  he  was  plaeedi 
Considering  in  whose  place  he  stood,  whose 
papers  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  whose  plans  he 
was  about  to  state  to  the  house^  he  felt  rather 
that  he  was  executing  the  last  official  duties  of 
his  lamented  friend  than  the  first  act  of  his  own. 
Happy  should  he  have  thought  biAiself  if  he 
could,  at  the  close  of  this  day,  have  resigned 
those  papers  into  the  hands  that  had  formed 
them,  out  happier  still  if  hei  could  inherit  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  their  author,  and  close  a 
life  of  public  service  with  th€?  same  testimonies 
of  public  approbation  and  equal  coastiousuess 
of  unblemisned  integrity. f 

The*  whole  amount  of  the  charges  to  be  pro- 
vided  by  the  supplies,  he  stated  at  <£62,376,S48, 
/rom  which  <£7,025,700  was  to  be  deducted  for 
Ireland,  leaving  a  total  to  be  provided  for  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  IgW,  of -£65,360,6481 


*  Thi^  act  of  revocation  was  grounrfed  upon  a  certain  instrument,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed  by  tbe  French 
|rov«riim€nt,  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1811,  and.  (ransmitted  to  his  majesty's  government  for  the  first  time  on  tlieSOtb  of 
May,  1812,  by  vTiloh  the  decrees  of  Berlin,  and  Milan  are  declared  to  be  defininvely  repealed,  and  froip  the  date  of  the 
first  of  Nkhrember  next,  considered  as  never  having  taken  place  (noit  avenues)  with  regard  to  American  vessels. 

t  FINAN€JB8. 
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WliitOudlt  Treasury  CJuimhcrs^X 
asth  of  March,  1812.  J 


(Signed) 
RICH.WHARTON. 
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HOOK  IV.  This. sum  certaioly  ivas  an  encMrvMms,  be  migbt 
even  say^  a  terrible  extent  >of  charge ;  but,  be 
had  the  ^ponsolati^n  to  reiept  that,  great  as  it 
was,  the  reseurces  of  the  country  were  still  equal 
to  support  k ;  and  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
Trays  and  means,  he  produced  a  result  of 
«£55,$00,460,  including  a  Ipan  mi^de  on  the  pi:e^ 
ceding  day,  for  £l$fi50y000.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year^  a  former  loan  had  been  obtain- 
ed to  the  amount  of  «£6,789,625,  which  added 
to  the  loan  as  stated  above,  and  to  the  eic^hequer 
bills  funded  in  1812^  created  an  annual  interest 
of  <£1, 005,924,  which  was  to  be  provided  foi;  by 
new  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  proposed  to  discontinue  the  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  priuted  goods  ;  to  double 
the  duty  on  tanned  hides  and  skins  ;  to  double 
also  the  duty  on  glass  ;  to  add  one  tenth  to  the 
existing  duty  on  tobacco  ;  to  subject  all  property 
offered  to  sale  by  auction  to  the  auction  dut^, 
under  certain  modifications ;  to  make  an  addi* 
tion  of  one  penny  to  the  postage  of  all  letters 
carried  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  and  to  increase 
the  assessed  taxes  on  male  servants,  carriages, 
horses,  dogs,  and  game  certificates.  The  aggre- 
gate annual  product  of  which  taxes  he  estimated 
at  «£^1,903,000.  Of  the  taxes  proposed  by  Mr. 
Vansittart,  that  principally  opposed  in  parlia- 
ment was  the  increased  duty  on  leather,  but 
this  opposition,  though  very  strong,  was-  una- 
Yailing,  and  the  entire  budget  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  failure  of 
the  attempts  made  in  parliament  to  procure 
for  the  catholics  of  tliis  realm  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  the  rights  and  immunities  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  the  advocates  of  the  catholic 
cause,  probably  imputing  the  opposition  to  cir- 
cumstances supppsed  now  no  longer  to  exist, 
resolved  not  to  give  up  the  contest,  but  to 
appeal  again  to  the  legislature,  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances.  In^  pursuance  of 
this  line  of  policy,  Mr.  Canning  rose  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  22d  of  June  to 
propose  a  motion  on  this  subject.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  assumed  as  a  general  rule,  1. 
That  citizens  of  the  same  state,  living  under  the 
same  government,  are  entitled  primA  facie  to 
equal  political  rights  and  privileges.  2.  That  it 
is  at  all  times  desirable  to  create  and  maintain 
the  most  perfect  identity  of  interest  and  feel- 
ing among  all  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity. 3.  That  where  there  exists  in  any  com- 
munity a  general  permanent  cause  of  public  dis- 
content, which  agitates  men's  minus  without 
having  any  tendencv  to  subside  of  itself,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
fitate  to  determine  in  what  mode  this  discontent 


may  most  advantageously  be  removed.  Upon 
each  of  these  several  heads.  Mr.  CanoiA^  en« 
lai'ged  witli  his. accustomed  furce  ajul  eloquence^ 
and  coQoluded  by  moving,  **  Tiiat  the  house  will, 
early  in  the.  next  session  of  parliament,  take 
into  its  nM>st  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's  roman  catholio 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strengUi 
of  the  united  kingdom ;  to  the  stability  of  the 
protestaut  establishment;  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  kna^ 
jesty's  subjects."  This  motion,  which  was  sup^ 
ported  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  carried  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  five 
to  one  hundred  and  six^voicies. 

A  similar  motion  made  in  the  house  of 
lords,  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  displayed  an-  extcaordinary  baUinee  of 
opinion  in  that  assembly,  where  it  was  supported 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  opposed  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  voices.  On  this  occa« 
sion,  ministers  s^nd  their  usual  supporters  were 
ranged  indiscriminately  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
nouse ;  of  the  royal  dukes,  tnfo  voted  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  .other ;.  and  even  the  bench 
of  bishops  was  divided,  though  less  equally, 
three  of  them  voting  for,  and  fifteen  against  the 
pledge  t9  consider  the  subject. 

I>uring  the  discussion  on  the  bill  brought 
into  parliament  by  Lord  Sidmottth,in  the  course 
of  the  last  session,  **  to  explain  and  amend  the 
act  of  toleration,"  it  was  stated  that  different 
constructions  had  been  put  upon  that  act,  at  tlie 
quarter  sessions,  and  that  in  some  instances  the 
justices,  had  assunied  to  themselves  a  right  to 
withhold  licences  from  persons  wishing  to  be- 
come preachers.  In  order  to  remove  all  ambi- 
guity on  the  subject  of  licences,  and  to  extend 
and  secure  the  privileges  of  the  dissenters,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  on  the  10th  of  July,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  repeal  the  intolerant  statutes, 
known  by  the  designation  of  the  conventicle  and 
five-mile  acts,*  and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
preachers,  when  required  to  take  the  oath  ani 
declaration,  set  forth  in  the  19th  of  George  11^ 
cap.  44 ;  and  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  to  ad- 
minister such  oath  and  to  take  such  declaration 
virhen  applied  to  for  that  purpose.  Meetings  for 
worship,  in  vfhich  the  persons  assembled  did  not 
exceed  twenty,  above  the  family  of  the  occupier 
of  the  housf,  were,  by  this  bill,  exempt  from  all 
restrictions,  but  other  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  required  to  be  registered  at  the  quar- 
ter sessions,  and  held  with  open  doors ;  and  per- 
sons disturbing  such  assemblies  were  made  liable 


*  22d  Ctr.  11.  c.  1. I7th  C«r.  11.  c.  2. 
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to  a  heavy  pe&alty.  Although  tbU  bill  did  not 
jrecoguize  the  great  principle  of  the  dissentera*- 
Tbat  the  civil  magistrate  lias  no  right  to  interfere 
in  matters  purely  religious;  yet  as  an  act  of 
toleration,  it  vras  more  con^plete  than  any  legis« 
lative  measure  ever  passed  in  this  country ;  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  senatei  the  bill  ad- 
vanced through  aU  its  stages  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law,  not  without 
observation,  but  without  opposition. 

In  the  month  of  April,  at  the  time  when  the 
French  Emperor  was  meditating  a  war  against 
Russia,  and  when  that  war  was  on  the  eve  of  ita 
commencement,  overtures  for  peace  with  Eng* 
land  were  made  by  the  government  of  France, 
and  a  correspondence  took  place  upon  the  sub- 
^  ject,  which  terminated  unsuccessfully,  after  the 
interchange  of  a  single  dispatch  between  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  two  governments.  No 
notice  of  this  correspondence  was  taken  in  parlia* 
ment  before  the  17th  of  July,  on  which  day, 
Ijord  Holland  requested  to  know  from  the  pre« 
xnier  whether  ministers  were  in  possession  of  any 
further  information  respecting  the  overture  made 
by  the  French  government  than  what  had  been 
published  in  the  foreign  journals  ?  and  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  executive  government 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration  ? 

liord  Liverpool  bad  no  hesitation  in  admit- 
ting that  the  correspondence  alluded  to,  tm  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  papers,  was  substantially 
correct.  With  respect  to  the  answer  returned 
to  the  French  minister,  he  was  persuaded  tliat 
these  were  few  in  this  country  who  would  not 
agree,  that  if  the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte as  King  of  Spain  were  made  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  basis  by  the  French  govern* 


ment,  no  negociation  could  be  entered  into ;  it  BOOK  IT. 

bad  therefore  been  thought  requisite  to  call  for  

an  explicit  declaration  on  that  head  in  the  first  ^^^'  XVfi. 
instance ;  and  as  no  communication  in  re))ly  had  "^"T^T^ 
been  received  froni  the  French  minister^  there      ^^^^ 
the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop.* 

The  long  session  of  1812  now  drew  to  a 
close,  and  on  the  .30th  ^f  July,  parliament  was 
prorogued  by  a  speech  delivered  in  the  name  of 
the  prioce.  regent  by  commission.  Ministers  at 
the  time  of  the  prordgation  of  parliament  ap- 
peared in  full  possession  of  all  the  usual  in- 
fluence of  government,  and  tlie  regent's  termi- 
nating speech  expressed  full  satistacUon  in  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  that 
assembly ;  but  this  parliament  was  not  to  meet 
again,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  a  pro^ 
damation  was  issued  by  the  prioce  regent 
announcing  its  dissohition.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  was  occupied  with  all  the  bustle  of  a 
general  election ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  notice^ 
combined  with  the  circumstafiK^es  of  the  times, 
served  to  abridge  the  usual  proportion  of  con- 
tests*  As  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
could  be  collected  from  the  returns  of  the  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  the  cause  of  opposition 
had  gained  no  ground  by  the  events  of  the  year. 
In  the  metropolis,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol  and 
Liverpool,  the  candidates  in  that  interest  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  and  tlieir  success  in  some  other 
places  was  not  sufficient  to  counter-balance 
these  losses.  In  Liverpool,  the  contest  was  not 
only  extremely  keen,  but  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  The  candidates 
were  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Creevy,  on  one 
side  ;  and  Mr*  Canning  and  General  Gascoigne, 
on  the  other.    Mr.  Brougham,  a  young  man  of 


*  This  correspondence  commenced  on  Che  17th  of  April,  and  the  foUowiugf  was  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
French  government : — "  That  the  integrity  of  Spain  shall  be  guaranteed.  France  shall  renounce  all  idea  of  extending 
her  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  present  dynasty  shall  be  declared  independent,  and  Spain  shall  be  governed  by 
a  national  constitution  of  her  cortes.  The  independenee  and  integrity  of  Portugal  shall  be  also  guaranteed ;  and 
the  house  of  Braganza  shall  have  the  sovereign  authority.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  shall  remain  in  possession  of 
the  present  monarch  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  «hall  be  guaranteed  to  the  present  family  of  Sicily.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  stipulations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  and  English  land  and  naval  forces. 
IVith  respect  to  other  objects  of  discussion,  they  may  be  neg^ciated  upon  this  basis — ^that  each  power  shall  retain  that 
of  which  the  other  could  not  deprive  him  by  war.*' — Letter  from  the  Duke  ofJUueano  te  Lord  Castiereagh. 

The  reply  of  the  English  government  was  dated  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation, 
inquired  what  precise  meaning  was  attached  by  the  French  government  to  the  following  passage :-— *  The  actual 
dynasty  shall  be  declared  independent,  and  Spain  governed  by  the  national  constitution  of  die  cortes  P'  *'  If,''  says  the 
answer,  *'  the  meaning  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  royal  authority  of  Spain  and  the  goreraraent  established  by  the 
eortes  shall  be  recognized  as  residing  in  the  brother  of  the  head  of  .the  French  government,  and  the  cortes  formed  under 
his  authority  y  and  not  in  the  legitimate  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  heiT»,  and,  the  extraordinary  assembly  of  the 
cortes  now  invested  with  the  power  of  the  government  in  that  kingdom,  in  bis  name,  and  by  his  authority ;  thq  obligations 
of  good  faith  do  not  permit  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  to  receive  a  proposition  for  peace 
founded  on  such  a  basis.  But  if  the  expression  cited  above  apply  to  the  actual  government  of  Spain,  which  exer- 
cises the  sovereign  authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  upon  an  assurance  to  that  effect  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  prince  regent  will  feel  himself  disposed  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation  upon  the  basis  which  has  been 
transmitted  in  order  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  royal  hlghneu."—£or((  CtMlereaglCe  Antwer  to  the  Duke 
tf  Bationo, 
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JIOOK IV.  first  rate  talents,  had  distinfuiBlie^  himself  by 
the  active,  zealous,  and  successful  part,  which 
he  took  against  the  orders  in  council,  and  to  his 
exertions  the  country  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
their  repeal ;  and  as  Liverpool  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  the  suspension  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America,  Mr.  Brougham  was 
very  popular  in  that  place.  Mr.  Canning, 
however,^  had  the  decided  support  of  the  gdvern- 
tnent  party;  and  though  the  contest  was  well 
maintained,  that  interest  ultimately  prevailed. 
Indeed  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bro«igfaam  attempted 
too  much;  they  aspired  to  the  return  of  two 
representatives,  and  failing  in  that  purpose,  they 
lost  boUi  their  candidates. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Aroeriisa  had 
for  many  year^  exhibited  a  singular  aspect :  the 
nations  were  not  indeed  in  a  state  of  open  war, 
but  the  conflict  of  opposite  pretensions,  tne  angry 
discussion  of  many  mtrieate  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  the  charges  and  recriminations 
which  had  tor  «  nuqiber  of  years  formed  the 
only  subject  of  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  I^M 
diffused  over  both  countries  a  spirit  of  distrust 
and  animosity,  which  seemed  likely  to  find  in 
war  alone  its  natitel  eratification.  In  Great 
Britain  an  idea,  prevailed,  and  seemed  in  a  eon- 
eiderable  degree  to  influence  the  ministry,  that 
America  had  displayed  a  very  unjustifiable  spirit 
pf  hostility  towards  this  country,  while  she  had 
manifested  a  decided  leaning  and  partiality 
towards  the  interests  and  views  of  France; 
this  opinion  appeared  to  justify  those  who  were 
decidedly  for  war  with  the  llnited  States,  in 
giving  currency  to  their  hostile  feelings.  But 
another  circumstance  also  operated  towards  the 
same  end :  a  war  with  America,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  not  only  just  but  of  short  continuance, 
and  would  exhibit  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  and 
splendid  successes  on  our  part,  and  of  defeat  and 
disgrace  on  theirs.  The  Americans,  on  the  other« 
hand,  were  galled  and  irritated  by  the  attacks 
made  on  their  commerce ;  by  the  right  of  search, 
as  claimed  and  exercised  by  England,  not 
lilways  on  the  best  g]K>und8,or  in  the  least  offen- 
sive manner ;  and  by  the  impressment  and  de« 
tention  of  ttieir  seamen ;  and  to  these  motives 
for  war  was  probably  added  the  hope  of  con- 
quering Canada,  and  of  enriching  themselves 
by  the  ciqitttre  of  our  merchant  ships. 

As  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
Canada  would  be  attacked,  Sir  James  Craig, 


the  governor  of  that  province,  very  judiciously 
took  every  measure  which  he  thought  could  be 
effectual  or  conducive  to  its  protection  and  de- 
fence. Had  he  confined  himself  to  this  line  of 
conduct  alone,  no  blame  could  have  been  im^ 
puted  to  him ;  but  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
sending  a  person,  of  the  name  of  Henry,  int^ 
the  United  States  on  a  very  ambiguous  and 
reprehensible  errand.  This  man  was  seised  by 
the  American  government,  who  obtained  pos* 
session  of  his  instructions,  as  well  as  copies  of 
the  communications  which  he  had  made  to  Sir 
James  Craig ;  and  according  to  the  statements 
submitted  to  congress,  the  object  of  Captain 
Henry  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  federal 

Iiarty  ;  to  ascertain  its  strength,  its  wishes,  and 
ts  views,  in  the  different  states  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  encourage,  with  the  promise  of  British 
assistance,  any  design  they  might  be  disposed 
to  form  for  a  separation  of  the  states.  '  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  origina* 
ting  in  one  of  her  highest  authorities  in  Nonh 
America,  the  president,  in  a  message  to  the 
senate,  re{>resented  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  committed  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain 
and  America  were  employed  in  discussions  of 
amity  and  reconciliation.  When  the  subject  of 
the  mission  of  Captain  Henry  was  brought  before 
the  British  parliament,  ministers  refused  to  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  and  papers  connected 
with  these  mysterious  transactions,  nor  did  they 

?ive  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
usiness.  They  denied,  however,  that  Captain 
Henry  was  accredited  by  them,  or  that  they 
were  acquaihted  with  the  intention  of  Sir  James 
Craig  to  employ  him.  Notwithstanding  this 
disavowal,  the  British  government  had  all  the 
disgraf^e  of  having  acted  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  mortification 
to  perceive  that  the  American  people  were  more 
clpsely  united  by  this  most  injudicious  and  un< 
justifiable  attempt  to  divide  them. 

Before  the  intelligence  of  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval  reached  America,  that  govern- 
ment had  determined  on  war  with  Great  Britain; 
and  early  in  the  month  of  June,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
containing  a  recommendation  to  that  effect.  In 
this  state  paper,  the  president  complains  of  the 
violation  which  the  American  flag  had  so  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  British  vessels  '^  on  the 
great  highway  of  nations ;"  of  the  practice  of 
impressing  American  seamen  ;*  of  the  violation 
of  the  American  waters,  and  of  the  infraction  of 


*  In  a  publicatioB,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  American  gOFemment,  entitled,  **  An  Exposition  of  theCause^ 
and  Character  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain,"  it  is  staged,  that  up  to  March,  181 1,  Orest  Britain  had  impressed  from  the 
crews  of  American  vessels  peaceablv  navigating  the  high  seas,  not  less  than  six  thousand  mariners,  who  claimed  to  be 
citueens  of  the  United  States,  and  wqo  were  denied  all  opportunity  of  verifying  their  claims.  And  in  the  same  pub- 
lication it  i*  added,  that  when  war  was  declared,  the  orders  in  council  had  been  maintained  with  inexorable  hostilitf , 
imtil « thousand  American  vessels,  with  tlieir  cargoes,  had  been  seized  and  confiscated  under  the  operation  of  these  edicts. 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
by  the  pretended  *  blockades.^  But  all  these 
.  causes  of  war  are  in  the  message  held  as  subor- 
dinate to  the  orders  in  council,  both  in  the  in* 
justice  which  they  display,  and  in  the  injury 
which  they  inflict.  These  orders  were,  it  is  saicf, 
evidently  framed  so  as  best  to  suit  the  political 
views  and  the  commercial  jealousies  of  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  them  to  neutral  nations  were  never 
taken  into  the  account,  or  if  contemplated  or 
foreseen  as  highly  prejudicial,  that  considera- 
tion had  no  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  imposed.  It  was,  indeed,  at- 
tempted to  justify  them,  by  an  appeal  to  similar 
measures  adopted  and  carried  into  execution  by 
France ;  as  if  America  t^uld  be  satisfied  with 
the  unjust  and  injurious  conduct  of  one  bel- 
ligerent, by  that  belligerent  proving  that  she 
had  been  treated  in  an  equally  unjust  and  inju- 
rious manner  by  the  other.  But,  what  was  the 
fact  ?  France,  indeed,  by  her  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  manifested  her  willingness  and  dispo- 
sition to  impede  and  injure  neutral  commerce, 
in  order  that  she  might  thus  cripple  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  these  decrees  were  almost 
a  dead  letter ;  British  superiority  at  sea  pre- 
vented them  from  being  acted  upon  in  any 
effective  or  permanent  manner ;  it  was  therefore 
absurd  to  attempt  to  justify  the  mischief  which 
actually  flowed  on  America  from  the  orders  in 
council,  by  appealing  to  decrees  which,  while 
Britain  remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  were  ut- 
terly without  efiect.  The  British  government 
was  surprised  and  indignant  that  America 
viewed  the  conduct  of  France  more  coolly  than 
the  conduct  of  England ;  not  recollecting  that 
edicts  executed  against  millions  of  American 
property,  could  not  be  a  retaliation  on  edicts 
comparatively  impossible  to  be  executed.  Be- 
sides, this  plea  of  retaliation  was  untenable, 
w;hen  viewed  in  another  light :  to  be  just,  reta- 
liation should  fall  on  the  party  setting  the  guilty 
example,  and  not  on  the  innocent  party ;  which, 
moreover,  could  not  be  charged  with  an  acqui- 
escence in  the  injustice  practised  by  France. 

This  message,  which  was  dated  the  1st  of 
June,  was,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  act  of  congress,  containing  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain. 
Five  days  after  this  declaration  of  war,  the 
orders  in  council  were  rescinded  by  the  British 
government ;  but  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  . 
in  America  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  restore  a  pacific  disposition  on  the*  part 
of  that  government.  The  orders  in  council,  she 
said,  had  not  been  repealed  because  they  were 
•unjust  in  their  principle  and  highly  detriment^ 


in  their  efiiBcts  on  neutral  commerce ;  on  the  con*  HOOK  IV. 

trary,  the  motive  of  their  repeal  was  obviously — -» 

selfish,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  rishts  of  X^^^^i^^' 
neutral  nations.     America,  to  protect  herself,      |g|2 
and  to  avenge  her  wron^,  had  prohibited  ail 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain ;  the 
latter  power,  thus  deprived  of  her  best  customer, 
had  no  longer  a  sufficient  and  regular  market  for 
her  manuftctmnes  and    colonial  produce;    her 
merchants  and   her  manufacturers  were  nearly 
ruined ;  distress,  discontent,  and  poverty,  spread 
over  her  territory;  complaints  and  petitions  poured 
in  from  all  quarters;  and  the  orders 'in  council 
were  repealed,  not  to  render  justice  to  America, 
but  to  rescue  a  lairge  portion  of  the  British 
people  from  absolute  starvation.     It  was,  how- 
ever, stated,  that  if  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  had  taken  place  suffieiently  early  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  United  States 
before  they  had  actually  declared  war,  the  repeal 
of  these  decrees  against  neutral  commerce  would 
have  arrested  the  resoH  to  arms  ;  and*  that  one 
cause  of  the    war  being  removed,    the.  other, 
essential  cause — the  practice  of  impressment^ 
would  have  been  the  subjeet  of  renewed  neeo- 
elation.      But  the   declaration  of  war  having 
announced  the  practice  of  impressment  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes,  peace  could  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  expKss  abandonment  of  that  practice.* 
Such  are  the  causes  of  war,  as  stated  in  the 
ofllcial  papers  put  forth  by  the  government  of  - 
America  ;  but,  in  a  declaration  promulgated  by 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  some  months  after 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisab  against  America 
hw3^  been  issued,  it  was  stated,  *Hhat  the  real 
origin  of  the  contest  was  tb  be  found  in  that  spi- 
rit which  had  long  unhappily  actuated  the  coun- 
cils of  the  United  States — their  marked  partia-* 
lity  in  palliating  and  assisting  the   aggressive 
tyranny  of  France ;  their  systematic  endeavour 
to  inflame  the  people  against  the  defensive  mea- 
sures of  Great  Britain ;  their  injurious  conduct 
towards  Spain,  the  immediate  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  their  unworthy  desertion  of  the  cause 
'cf  other  neutral  nations.*'     '^  It  is  through  the 
prevalence  of  such  councils,''  says  the  declara-. 
tion,    ''  that  America    has  been  associated  in . 
policy  with    France,,  snd    committed   in    war 
against  Great  Britain.    And  under  what  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  France  has  the  government 
of  the  United  States  thus  lent  itself  to.  the 
enemy  ?  The  contemptuous  violation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  of  the.  year  1800,  between  France 
and  the  United  States  ;  the  treacherous  seizure 
of  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  in  every 
harbour  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  French 
arms ;  the  tyrannical  principles  of  the  BerUn.^ 
and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  confiscations  undeic,; 
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BOOK IV.  them;  the  subsequent  condemnation  under  the 
RambouiUet  decree^  atitedated  or  concealed  to 
render  it  more  effectual ;  the  French  commercial 
reguiationsy  which  rendered  the  traffic  of  the 
United  States  with  France  almost  illusory  ;  the 
burning  of  their  merchant  ships  at  sea,  long  after 
the  allqfped  repeal  of  the  French  decrees— ^all 
Aese  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  France  pro- 
duced from  the  government  of  the  United  States 
only  such  complaints  as  end  in  acquiescence  and 
submission ;  or  are  accompanied  by  suggestions 
for  enabling  France  to  give  the  semblance  of 
legal  form  to  her  usurpations,  by  converting 
them  into  municipal  i^gulations.  .  This  di<<posi- 
tibn  of  the  government  of  the  United  States— 
this  complete  subserviency  to  the  Ruler  of 
France — this  hostile  temper  towards  Great  Bri* 
tain,  are  evident  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
•fficial  correspondence  of  the  American  with  the 
French  government,  and  form  the  real  causes 
of  the  present  witr  between  America  and  Great 
Britain.*" 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  vear  1811,  a  spirit 
of  riot  and  insubordination  had  manifested  itself 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  which,  in  the 
€M>urse  of  the  present  year,  extended  to  the 
counties  of  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and,  in  some 
decree,  pervaded  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  The  avowed  and  immediate  object 
of  the  insurgents,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Luddites, t  was  the  destruction  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  machinery,  the  use  of  which  had  super- 
seded or  diminished  manual  labour,  in  the  manu- 
factcure  of  the  articles  to  which  they  wero  ap- 
plied. These  disturbances,  which  had  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  ex- 
cited apprehensions  of  the  most  alarming  nature, 
first  manifested  .themselves  by  the  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  newly-erected  stocking- 
frames,  by  small  parties  of  men,  principally 
stocking-weavers,  who  assembled  in  various 
places  round  the  town  of  Nottingham.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  disturbances  were  at  first 
principally  those  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  use  of  the  new  machinery,  or  by  their  refusal 
to  work  at  the  rate  of  wages  offered  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  they  particularly  sought  the 
destruction  of  frames  owned  by  those  hosiers, 
or  worked  by  those  men  who  were  willing  to 
work  at  the  lower  rates.     In  consequence  of  the 


resistance  opposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  rioters, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  of  their  number  was 
shot,  on  the  11th  of  November,  at  Bullwell, 
near  Nottingham,  they  became  still  more  vio- 
lent, and  the  magistrates  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  a  considerable  armed 
force,  which  was  promptly  assembled,  consisting, 
at  first,  principally,  of  local  militia  and  volun- 
teer yeomanry,  to  whom  were  added  about  four 
hundred  special  constables.  The  terror  of  this 
force  seemed  for  a  time  to  allay  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  month 
of  November,  the  outrages  were  renewed,  and 
assumed  a  more  serious  and  systematic  charac- 
ter. In  several  villages,  the  rioters  not  only 
destroyed  the  frames,  but  they  levied  contri- 
butions for  subsistenoB)  which  rapidly  increased 
their  number,  and  enlarged  their  sphere  of 
action. 

A  considerable  regular  military  force  was 
now  sent  to  Nottingham,  and  in  January,  1812, 
two  of  the  most  experienced  police  magistrates 
were  dispatched  from  London  to  that  place  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  local  authorities  in 
their  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
disturbed  districts.  The  systematic  combina- 
tion with  which  the  outrages  were  conducted, 
the  terror  which  they  inspired,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  many  of  the  lower  orders  to  favour, 
rather  than  to  oppose  them,  made  it  very  difficult 
to  discover  the  offenders,  or  to  obtain  evidence 
to  convict  those  who  were  apprehended.  Some, 
however,  were  afterwards  proceeded  against  at 
the  spring  assizes  of  1812,  at  Nottingham,  and 
seven  persons,  convicted  of  different  offences 
connected  with  the  riots,  were  sentenced  to 
transportation.  In  the  mean  time,  acts  were 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  establishing  a 
police  in  the  disturbed  districts,  upon  the  an- 
cient system  of  watch  and  ward,  and  for  making 
the  destruction  of  stocking-frames  a  capital 
crime,  punishable  by  death. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  spirit  of  riot  and 
disturbance  spread  itself  into  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire I  at  Tentwistle,  in  the  former  county, 
the  cotton  machinery  in  Mr.  Rhodes^s  mill  was 
totally  destroyed ;  and  at  Stockport,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Goodwin  was  set  on  fire  on  the  I4th  of 
April,  and  his  steam- looms 'destroyed.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  the  manufactorv  of 
Messrs.   Daniel  Burton  and  sons,  situated  at 


*  DectaratioD  of  the  PrinGe  Regent,  dated  January  9th,  1813. 

f  Probably  with  a  yiew  of  inspiring  their  adhei^ats  vith  confidence,  the  malcontents  gave  out  thai  they 
were  under  the  command  of  one  leader,  whom  they  designated  hy  the  fictitious  name  of  Ned  Ludd,  or  General 
.  Ludd,  ealUng  themselves  Luddt^  Lndders,  or  Luddites,  There  is  no  reason  however  to  believe  that  there  was  in 
truth  any  one  leader.  In  each  district  where  the  disaffection  prevailed,  the  most  aspiring  naan  assumed  the  local 
superiority,  and  became  the  General  Ludd  of  his  own  district. — Pmfaee  to  the  Qffifiml  Bep^rt  of  the  Trials  Mt 
York^  m  Jmmuiry,  1813. 
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Middleton,  six  miles  from  Manphester,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mob,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
persons,  and  although  the  rioters  were  repulsed, 
and  four  of  their  number  killed  by  the  military 
force  assembled  to  protect  the  works,  a  second 
attack  was  made  on  the  following  day^  when 
Mr.  Emanuel  Burton*s  dwelling-house  was  set 
on  fire,  and  destroyed.  About  die  same  time 
riots  took  place  in  Manchester,  of  which  the 
alleged  cause  was  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
At  West  Houghton,  near  Bolton-le-moors,  the 
rioters,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
military,  assailed  the  large  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Wroe  and  Duncuft,  and  after  having 
forced  the  doors,  and  set  fire  to  die  mill  and 
machinery^  dispersed  before  the  soldiers  could 
be  assembled. 

Symptoms  of  the  same  lawless  disposition 
appeared  at  Newcastle-under-line,  Wigan,  War- 
rington, and  Eccles ;  and  the  contagion  had 
spread  to  Carlisle,  and  into  Yorkshire.  In  Not- 
tinghamshire, the  machinery  obnoxious  to  the 
rioters  was  wide  weaving  frames ;  in  Lanca- 
shire, looms  wrought  by  steam ;  and  in  York- 
shire, gig-mills,  or  machinery  used  in  the  shear- 
ing of  woollen-cloth — all  inventions  of  modern 
date,  and  each  of  them  calculated  to  supersede 
or  diminish  the  demand  for  manual  labour.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  destruc- 
tion of  dressing  machines  began  early  in  Fe- 
bruary. In  March,  the  machinery  belonging  to 
Mr.  Francis  Vickerman,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
was  destroyed.  In  April,  the  destruction  of 
Bradley  Mills  was  threatened  ;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  these  threats  was  frustrated  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  guard,  to  which  the 
protection  of  that  extensive  concern  was,  for 
many  months,  confided.  The  inhabitants  of 
Leeds  had  for  some  time  been  much  alarmed 
by  information  that  attacks  were  intended 
to  be  made  on  various  places  in  that  town 
and  neighbourhood ;  and  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  an  assemblage  of  insubordinate  work- 
men, with  their  faces  blacked,  and  armed  with 
offensive  weapons,  took  place.  On  the  first 
night  of  their  meeting,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  prevented 
from  committing  any  outrage  ;  but  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  the  gig-mill  of  Messrs.  Oates, 
Wood,  and  Smithson,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire, 
aad  considerable  damage  done  to  the  building 
and  machinery.  This  incendiary  act  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  regular  and  systematic  attack  upon 
the  mill  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Brothers, 
at  Rawden,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on  the 
night  of  the  2Sd  of  March,  when  the  shears  used 
in  dressing  the  cloth  Were  broken,  and  the 
machinery  rendered  useless.  Previous  to  the 
attack  the  rioters  seized  and  secured  the  watch ; 


and  when  the  mischief,  which  occupied  but  a  BOO&IV. 
few  minutes  in  the  perpetration,  was  effected^  ■> 

they  assembled  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  Chav^xvU) 
ancl  called  over  the  numbers  by  which  each  man  ~Tg|^ 
was  designated,  and  instantly  dispersed.  Only 
two  nights  after,  a  quantity  of  woollen-cloth, 
of  die  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  dressed  by 
machinery,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dickinson 
and  Co.  was  cut  in  shreds  in  their  dressing- 
shops,  at  Leeds.  At  Horbury,  hear  Wakefield, 
the  miD  of  Mr.  Foster  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
body  of  men,  supposed  to  consist  of  three  hun- 
dred, who  marched  in  regular  sections  to  the 
assault,  and  destroyed  the  machinerv,  having 
previously  secured  two  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
prietor, by  tying  them  together  in  their  bed- 
room. 

These  outrages,  which  had  hitherto  been 
practised  in  the  county  of  York  almost  with  im- 
punity, were  at  length  doomed  to  receive  a 
check :  about  midnight  en  Saturday^  the  11th 
of  April,  an  attack  was  made  by  a  body  of 
armed  men,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  upon  the  sbearing-mill  of  * 
Mr.  William  Oartwright,  situated  at  Cleck- 
heaton,  at  about  an  eqiial  distance  from  Leeds, 
Huddersfield,  and  Halifax.  The  mill  was  de- 
fended with  so  much  gallantry  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  two  soldiers, 
and  four  of  his  work-people,  that  the  assailants, 
after  a  number  of  desperate  efforts,  were  com- 
pletely repulsed,  and  two  of  th^ir  number  left 
upon  the  field  mortally  wounded. 

From  this  period,  the  insurgents  deter- 
mined upon  a  dinerent  course  of  conduct ;  they 
had  found  one  of  the  mills  invulnerable,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  other  proprietors,  animated 
by  the  success  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  would  in 
future  defend  their  property;  it  was  thereforls 
determined  no  longer  to  attack  tlie  mills,  but  to 
strike  at  the  life  of  the  owners :  iq  pursuance 
of  this  sanguinary  resolution,  Mr.  William  Hors- 
fdll,  a  respectable  merchant  and  mill-owner  at 
Marsden,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield, 
was  way-laid  by  four  assassins,  on  Tuesday  the 
28th  6t  April,  on  his  return  from  the  market, 
and  mortally  wounded  by  shots  fired  at  him 
firom  behind  a  wall,  in  open  day,  on  the  public 
road.  *A  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers ;  but, 
although  the  fatal  secret  was  known  to  many 
persons  besides  the  parties  concerned,  such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  was  several 
months  before  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious 
crime  were  discovered.  About  the  same  time 
a  shot  was  fired  at  Mr.  Armita^e,  a  magis- 
trate in  the  neighbo^irhood  of  Huddersfield^ 
which  happily  did  not  take  effect ;  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  commander  of  the  Leeds  district, 
was  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  two  shoto^ 
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at  him   within  twenty  yards  of  his  own 


fired 
door. 

At  Sheffield,  the  store-house  of  arms  of  the 
local  miQtia  was  surprised  in  the  month  af  May, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  arms  broken  and  taken 
away ;  but  this  di8tur{)ance  was  followed  by  no 
further  consequence,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
popular  ebullition  arising  from  the  high  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  During  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  depredations  of  different  kinds, 
and  particularly  the  seizure  of  arms,  continued 
to  be  nightly  committed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Huddersfield  and  Halifax,  where  almost  all 
the  arms  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  swept 
away  by  bands  of  robbers,  who,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  general  panic,  sallied  forth  nightly 
to  raise  contrmutions  upon  the  public. 

The  causes  alleged  for  these  alarming  pro- 
ceedings were  generally  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  working  manufacturers — a  want, 
however,  which  was  the  least  felt  in  some  of  the 
places  where  the  disorders  were  the  most  pre- 
valent ;  another  of  the  alleged  causes  was  the 
application  of  machinery  to  supply  the  place  of 
labour  ;  and  a  third,  the  high  pnce  of  provi- 
sions. An  opinion  also  prevailed  at  the  time, 
that  the  views  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  these  excesses  extended  to  revolutionary  mea- 
sures, and  contemplated  the  overthrow  of  the 
fovernment ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  have 
een  supported  by  no  satisfactory  evidence ;  and 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  riots,  although  possessed  of  considerable 
influence,  were  all  of  the  labouring  classes. 

That  societies  existed  for  forwarding  the 
objects  of  the  disaffected  was  clearly  manifest, 
all  which  societies  were  directed  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, which  might  be  considered  as  the  great . 
mover  of  the  whole  machine ;  and  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  various  information  received  from 
different  pdrts  of  the  country,  that  these  societies 
were  governed  by  their  respective  secret  com- 
mittees; that  delegates  and  messengers  were 
continually  dispatched  from  place  to  place  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting,  plans  and  conveying 
information  ;*  that  an  illegal  oath  of  the  most 


atrocipus  kind  was  extensively  administered  ;t 
and  that  secret  signs  were  arranged,  by  which 
the  persons  engaged  in  these  conspiracies  were 
known  to  each  other.  The  military  organization, 
carried  on  by  persons  engaged  in  these  societies, 
had  also  proceeded  to  an  alarming  length ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  assembled  in 
large  numbers,  chiefly  by  night,  upon  heaths  or 
commons,  taking  the  usual  precaution  of  paroles 
and  counter-signs.  The^  muster-rolls  were 
called  over  bv  numbers,  not  by  names ;  they 
were  directed  by  leaders,  sometimes  in  disguise  ; 
they  placed  sentries  to  give  alarm  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  person,  whom  they  might  suspect 
of  an  intention  to  interrupt  or  ^ve  information  of 
their  proceedings  ;  and  they  dispersed  instantly 
at  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  other  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  so  dispersed  as  to  avoid  detection. 
In  some  instances,  signals  were  made  by  rockets 
and  blue  lights,  by  which  they  communicated 
intelligence  to  the  parties,  and  the  whole  system 
evinced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  concert, 
secrecy,  and  organization.  The  collection  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  progress  in  dis- 
cipline, as  manifested  in  the  attacks  upon  some 
of  the  mills,  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 
country  a  great  degree  of  alarm  ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  intimidation  produced  by  the  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  the  initiated ;  the  destruction  of 
property ;  and  the  threats  held  out  against,  and,, 
in  some  cases,  executed  upon  their  opposers, 
greatly  af  gpravated  this  alarm,  and  for  a  long 
time  tended  to  baffle  every  effort  made  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee  appointed  by  parliament,  from  which 
the  foregoine  relation  is  principally  drawn, 
government  determined  to  adopt  decisive  and 
vigorous  measures  against  the  insurgents.  A- 
bill  was  immediately  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
administer  illegal  oaths ;  and  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  disturbed  districts  was  con- 
siderably enlarged.  These  measures  were 
strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  several  other    members. 


*  A  small  weekly  OQDtributioD  paid  by  every  member  ef  these  combiaatioas  foimed  a  fuad,  by  which  the  de- 
legates and  messengen  were  wholly,  or  in  part,  supported,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  serrioe.  This 
fnnd  there  ia  reason  to  suppose  was  also  applied  to  the  support  of  the  imprisoned  Luddites  ;  and  its  application  in  this 
way,  combined  with  the  nature  of  the  oath,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  paucity  of  information  collected  from 
them  while  in  prison,  and  even  in  the  prospect  of  death.  In  fact,  they  made  no  disclosures.  All  their  secrets,  whether 
they  related  to  the  organization  of  their  societies,  the  names  of  their  leaders,  or  their  depots  of  arms,  died  with  them. 

t  Several  copies  of  tlie  oath  were  discovered,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the  correct  yersion: — 
OATH—- •<  I,  A.  B.  of  my  own  volontaiy  will,  do  declare,  and  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  win  reveal  to  any  person  or  penoot  na- 
der  Ae-eaaopy  of  heaven,  the  names  of  the  penons  whaoorapoee  this  secret  committee,  their  prooeedinf^  meeting,  places  of  abode,  dresst 
featorei,  complexion,  or  any  thins  else  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  same,  either  by  word,  deed*  or  sign,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
sent  out  of  the  world  by  the  first  brother  who  shdl  meet  me,  and  my  name  and  character  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  never  to  be  remembered 
butwidieoDteraptandabhoncDce;  and  I  ftuther  now  do  swear,  thati  win  use  my  best  endeavours  to  punish  by  death  any  traitor  or  traiton, 
should  any  dse up  amoBg'us,  whcKverlean  find  him  orthem,  and  thou^  he  should  fly  to  the  verge  of  nature,  I  wiU  pursue  him  with  na- 
So  help  me  God,  sad  Uess  Bc  to  keep  this  my  oath  inviolable." 
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on  the  ground  that  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee had  been  entirely  made  up  from  docu- 
ments and  evidence  which  were  by  no  means 
entitled  to  implicit  belief;  and  which  ought  not 
to  guide  parkament  when  they  wefe  about  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  and  increasing  the  number  of  capital 
crimes,  already  much  too  great  in  the  criminal 
code  of  this  country.  That  at  any  rate,  if  such 
strong  and  severe  measures  as  those  proposed  by 
ministers  were  to  be  resorted  to,  it  would  be  but 
just  that  government  should,  at  the  same  time,  as 
much  as  lay  in  their  power,  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  which  (hey  were  about  to 
punish ;  that  their  principal  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  extension  of  taxation,  and  th4  de- 
struction of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and 
that  these,  in  their  turn,  originated  in  the  foolish 
and  wicked  continuance  of  a  war  without  ob- 
ject and  without  hopes,  and  in  the  profligate 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  These  re- 
presentations, however,  hatd  no  effect ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  when  certain  classes  of 
the  people,  in  any  country,  are  so  ill-advised  as 
to  have  recourse  to  violence  and  force  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  their  real   or   imaginary 

Srievances,  it  is  the  first  and  most  imperious 
uty  of  government  to  protect  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed,  and  to  restore  public  tranquillity 
by  subduing  the  lawless.  After  order  and  tran- 
quillity are  restored,  government  have  another 
duty  to  perform,  equally  imperious —the  re- 
moval of  every  real  and  well-founded  cause  for 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction:  and  a  govern- 
ment that  with  equal  judgment  and  promptitude 
performs  both  these  duties,  will  be  at  once 
respected  and  loved,  and  will  best  secure  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  comnutted  to  its  charge. 
The  exertions  of  the  magistrates  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  had,  early  in  May,  filled  the 
gaols  of  those  counties  with  prisoners,  charged 
with  various  offences;  and  in  the  interval  be-* 
tween  the  spring  and  the  summer  assises,  special 
cbromissions  Were  issued  to  try  the  offenders. 
These  commissions  were  opened  at  Lancaster  on 
the  23d  of  Mav,  before  Mr.  Baron  Thompson 
and  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc ;  and  at  Chester  on  the 
^Sth  of  the  same  month,    before  Mr.  Justice 


Dallas  and  Mr.   Justice   Burton.     Under  each  BOOK  IV. 

of  the  commissions  numerous  convictions  took  

place  for  every  gradation  of  offence  ;  and  of  the  C^^'*  ^^^'^ 
capital  convicts,  eight  at  Lancaster,  and  two  at  ^"Tgio^ 
Chester, .  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Although  the  excesses  in  the  west-riding 
were  checked  by  the  executions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  by  the  laws  passed  by  par- 
liament, yet  no  very  important  discoveries  were 
made  in  the  county  of  York,  earlier  than  the 
month  of  July.  At  that  time  some  commit- 
ments took  place,  and  information  was  obtained, 
principally  through  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
energy,  of  that  intrepid  magistrate,  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  Esq.  of  Milns-Bridge,  near  Hudders- 
field,*  by  which  sixty -four  persons,- charged 
with  offences  connected  with  the  disturbances 
in  the  west-riding,  were,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  castle 
at  York.  Government  now  determined  to  issue 
a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  these  pri- 
soners, which  was  directed  to  Mr.  Baron 
Thom|>8on,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  who 
appointed  the  2d  of  January  for  opening 
the  assize.  The  trials  exhibited  a  scene  of 
moral  turpitude,  at  which  the  mind  shudders ; 
of  sixty-four  prisoners,  eighteen  were  capitally 
eonvicted  ;t  of  whom  three,  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
HorsfaD,  were  executed  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
January,  and  fourteen  others  on  Saturday,  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  the  sentence  of  the 
remaining  capital  convict  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  Six  were  convicted  of 
administering,  or  of  aiding^. in,'  and  consentiae 
to,  the  administraticm  of  unlawful  oaths,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years: 
seven  others  put  upon  their  trials  were  acquitted : 
seventeen,  aeainst  whom  bilk  of  indictment  had 
been  found  lor  capital  offences,  were  discharged 
on  bail;  avd  sixteen  others  by  proclamation. 

For  some  months  before  the  special  assise, 
the  disturbances  in  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  manufacturing  districts  oif  the  king- 
dom, had  nearly  subsided ;  and  tins  tremendous 
example,  madeto  the  otfended  laws  of  the  country, 
served  to  confirm  and  render  permanent  the  pub-* 
lie  tranquillity. 


*  As  a  mark  .of  tlie  royal  favour  for  the  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  coantry  at  the  period  now 
linger'  consideration »  this  gentleman  was^  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  created  a  baronet. 

t  Three  for  murder ;  fire  for  the  attack  on  Mr.  Cartwright's  mill ;  and  the  remainder  firr  burglaries,  com-^ 
mitted  ottennbly  for  the  collection  of  arms,  but  really  for  the  acquisltioD  of  plunder. 
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THE  tomfMiigii  of  the  Frettcli  ia  Russia 
^iU  ferm  one.oi['  the  most  iutei^tin^  and  extra* 
ordinary  passages  in  history ;  whether  we  con- 
sider the  mi^ty  interests  whioh  depended  on  ita 
issue,  the  magnitude  of  the  means  employed, 
the  singular  and  impressive  eveats  wbidi  marked 
its  poogress,  or  the  mtnnentoos.eonsec{uences 
that  flowed  in  rapid  succession  from  Ibis  prolifio 
source.  Here  all  the  ^orts  of  genius,  diecipUiie, 
and  nmtheps,  wene  rendered  abortive.  The  army 
trhich,  in  the  arrogance  of  the  iaYfeder^s  calcula- 
tion, was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  universal 
dominion,  was  itself  annihilated ;  tlie  stupendous 
fabrie  of  power  and  conquest  raised  by  a  life  of 
adinenturous  and  sujccessful  enterprise,  was 
shaken  ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  conqueror  of 
Austerlkz  and  Friedland,  gathering  strength  as 
thcyadTaneed,  and  animated  by  a  succession  of 
triumphs,,  were  at  length  enabled  to  execute  an 
awful  retribution  for  all  the  humiliation  they  had 
experienced,  and  all  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered. 

The  principal  article  of  the  treaty  of 
TiTsit  was  that  by  which  Itussia  bound  herself 
to  accede  to  the  continental  system,  and  to  ex- 
elude  from  her  ports,  all  British  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce.*  On  this  article  Bona- 
parte laid  so  much  stress,  that  hie  was  willing  to 
purchase  the  acquiescenpe  of  Russia  by  fore- 

foing  all  the  advantages  of  his  victory  over  her. 
'inding  all   direct  etforts  to  subjugate  Great 
Britain  .  impracticable,  he  resolved  on  measures 


for  gradually  exhausting  her  resources;  but 
while  his  edicts  were  limited  in  their  operation 
to  the  states  over  which  he  exercised  a  direct 
eontroul,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual.  His  plan  therefore  was  to 
render  tliem  generajl  throughout  the  continent; 
to  seduce  or  to  compel  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  give  them  effect,  and  in  this  way  to  dissolve 
the  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  ivith 
continental  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  engage- 
ments at  Tilsit,  had  placed  himself  in  a  situation 
of  great  difficulty  and  embariassment :  if  he 
attempted  to  fulfil  the  treaty  so  far  as  to  ioter- 
diet  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Russian  empire,  he  deprived  his  subjects  of  the 
best  market  for  their  produce,  and.  roused  his 
nobility  against  him-rand.  the  iaobility  in  Russia, 
as  in  all  despotic  and  semi-'barbaroua  countries, 
are  as  frequently  the  masters  as  the  8ut>|eets  of 
their  sovereign.  A  regard,  therefore,  tP  bis  own 
tranquillity  and  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  subjects,  prompted  him  to  deviate 
from  the  continenttd  system  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  apprehensions  of  the  power  of  Bona- 
parte were  so  strong  and  well  founded,  that  he 
determined  upon  a  species  of  eoamromise  ;  and 
as  he  could  not  strictly  prohibit  British  manu^ 
factures,  for  which  the  produce  of  Russia  was 
exchanged,  the  Emperor  issued  an  ukase  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1810,  forbidding  the  intrd* 
Auction  of  all  British  produce  and  manufactures 


*  «ee  Vol.  II.  Chap.  II.  p.  26. 
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into  his  dominions,  except  by  special  license 
and  in  neutral  ships.  This  partial  prohibition 
was  by  »o  means  satisfactory  to  Bonaparte  :  the 
slis^htest  tendency  to  favour  British  commerce 
did  not  ftiil  to  rouse  his  indignation;  and  the 
oataral  irritability  of  his  temper  was  whetted  the 
more  sharply  against  Rnssia,  because  she  had 
hound  herself  by  treaty  to  adhere  to  the  ^^  Con- 
tinental Syst«Miy*'  and  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  had  expaienced  more  favour  from 
him  in  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^ 
than  s)ie  would  otherwise  have  acquired,  or  in- 
deed had,  in  her  portentous  situation,  any  right 
to  expect. 

But  while  Bonaparte  was  thus  peremptory 
with.  Russia  respecting  the  rigid  fulfilment  of 
the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  did 
not  himself  hesitate  to  violate  its  open  and 
avowed  stipulations.  In  contravention  of  this 
treaty,^  he  seized  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  ally  of  Russia;  and  with 
moat  insulting  sophistry,  attempted  to  justify 
this  act  of  spoliation  by  representing  it  to  be  in 
cotrformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
The  French  minister,  assuming  the  language  of 
complaint^  upbraided  Russia  with  having  aban- 
doned the  engagements  to  wiiich  she  had  pledged 
herself  at  'ISlsit,  and  with  violating  that  treaty, 
the  principle  of  which  she  had  solemnly  espoused 
in  her  dedaration  of  war  against  Englanef: 

■*.From  tbe  moment,"  says  the  French  minister, 
*'  the  nkase  of  the  Russian  government  permitted  the  im- 
portation of  British  smods  under  neutral  flags,  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  at  end.  Russia  had  broken  her  solemn  engage- 
ments :  she  forgot  what  she  owed  to  tlie  elemency  and 
magnacoimitT^  of  the  Krench  Empo-or,  in  not  only  nat  strip- 
ping her  of  part  of  her  dominions,  but  in  even  permitting  < 
her  to  eolar^  theni  by  the  annexation  of  Moldavia  and 
Watlachla.  Russia  further  discovered  that  she  had  aban- 
doned the  continental  system  by  protesting  against  the 
•ecu nation  of  the  duchy  of  OkfenDorg :  that  occup«tioa' 
was  mdispensalde  to  the  full  execution  of  that  system. ;  Init 
France,  willing  to  pacify  Russia,  offered  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  an  indemnity  for  his  loss  of  territory ;  and 
that  indemnity,  by  the  advice  of  Russia,  was  reftised. 
These  evetfts  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  1810 :  in 
the  subsequent  year,  the  intentions  of  Russia  were  still 
more  manifest :'  at  the  very  time  that  she  was  dictating, 
the  terms  of  peace  to  the  Turks,  she  was  preparing  for  war 
against  Franoe  :  in  the  month  of  February,  1811,  the 
Russian  armies  pressed  so  closely,  and  in  such  numbers,  oi\ 
the  Vistula,  that  the  wvKf  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
compelled  to  re- pass  that  river,  and  fall' back  on  the  con- 
federation. At  the  very  moment  when  tlie  Russian  armies  ^ 
were  so  powerful,  and  were  collected  in  such  a  menacing  ' 
posture  and  situation,  all  the  French  troops  were  within 
the  Rhine,  except  a  corps  of  forty  thousand  men  stationed 
at  Hamburg,  for^e  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  the  countries  re- 
cently united  ;  the  reserved  places  in  Prussia  were  occu- 
pied only  Ivy  the  allied  troops:  the  garrison  of  Dantzic 
consisted  of'^net  more  than  tour  thousand  men*;  and  eveu 


the  troops  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  were  on  the  peace  BOOiR  Iv. 

establishment.      His  ma|esty,  nevertheless,  was  even  yet   

nnwillmg  to  suspect  Rnssia  of  breaking  her  most  solemn  ciiAP.XVIIL 
engagements,    or  to  iinagf^e   that,    after  the  experience  ^^^^,^' 
she  had  bad  of  the  resun  of  a  contest  with  Prance,  she       \%\% 
would  again  hazard  rt,    unprovoked  ami   without  cause: 
he  therefore  proposed  an  arrangement  on  the  following 
terms : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  erisfetrce  of  th#  duchy  of 
Warsaw ;  this  mdeed  was  a  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit :  secondly,  the  annexation  of  Oldenburg ;  this  the 
war  with  England  had  rendered  necessary  ;  and  this  alsb, 
though  not  eontain^I  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsh,  was  conform- 
liMe  to  its  spirit:  thirdly,  that  Kussia  should  pass  cleat 
and  positive  laws  respecting  trade  in  English  merchan- 
dise and  denationalised  vessels ;  these  laws  to  ht  reflated 
by  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tils?(:  lastfy,  the 
re- calling  of  the  ukase  of  1810,  by  which  the  mercantile 
relations  of  France  and  Russia  wer«  destroyed,  and  the 
ports  of  the  latter  opened  fo  English  produce. 

'*  The  offer  of  articles  so  imnlerate  in  themselves,  and 
which  would  have  been,  diffcnssed  and  modified  on  the  part 
of  France  with  perfect  sincerity  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
be  at  peace  with  Russia,  and  to  secure  her  interests,  was 
received,  not  with  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  mem, 
but  with  evidences  of  a  hostile  disposition.  All  new  offers 
made  to  Russia  were  answered  by  her  with  fMb  arma- 
ments ;  she  refused  to  enter  into  explanation,  to  propose 
any  terms,  to  state  what  were  her  grievances,  or  the  object 
she  had  in  view,  till  at  length  it  became  apparent  thivt  it 
was  not  her  own  commerce,  but  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, she  wished  to  protect  and  encourage ;  that  she  md 
not  wi^h  to  secure  me  independence  of  Warsaw,  but  to 
seize  it  herself ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of 
the  Dnke  of  OUeaburg  that  she  wished  to  interfere,  but 
that  il  was  an  open  ouarrel  with  France  that  she  wished  to 
keep  in  reserve  till  tne  moment  of  the  rapture  for  which 
she  was  preparing." 

Very  soon  after  the  differencesr  bisfan  be- 
tween  Napoleon  and  the  Emporor  Alexander^ 
the  former  took  such  measures  as  he  tfaougfat 
would  either  afwe  the  emperor  into  submisaion, 
or  secure  Tictory  and  sueeess  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities :  he  assenibled  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
the  north  of  Germany;  instead  of  evacuatinff 
Prussia,  which  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  kept 
possession  of  a  great  part  of .  that  kingdonsi 
especially  of  those  places  which  were  most  con- 
veniently situated  for  an  ^  attack  on  Russian 
Poland ;  and  he  forcibly  occupied  Swedish  Po^ 
merania.  To  all  these  eircamstaac^s,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  alludes  in  his  reply  to  the  com- 
munication  from  the  French  minister  of  foreiga 
afiairs: — 

A  *'  The  preservation  of  Prussia  and  her  iadepend* 
enee,'*  says  the  Russian  minister,  **  from  every  pMitical 
engagement  hostile  to  Russia,  are  indispensable  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  im]ierial  majesty :  it  is  impossible  tiiat  peaca 
between  France  and  Russia  should  be  permanent^  that  it 
should  not  be  frequently  interrupted  or  endangered,  if  there 
does  not  exist  between  them  a  neutral  country  $  neutral  in 
reality,  and  not  merely  in  name,  and  ciqpahle  of' making  its 
neutrality  respected  :  it  is  therefore  alMolntely  necessMry 
that  all  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Prus- 
sia ;  till  they  are  withdrawn  Russia  cannot  consider  her- 
self safe,  nor  ean  she  regard  France  as  that  sincere  and 


*  See  Vol.  II.  Chap.  II.  page  28. 
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i>OOK  IV.  real  ally  which  she  always  wishes  to  consider  her.    The 
■  ■  Emperor  Alexander  is  convinced  that  it  is  his  real  policy 

Chap.XVIII.  to  he  at  peace  with  France ;  and  he  therefore  is  extremely 
N^^^y^^  solicitous  to  remove  every  cause  of  susoirion  or  quarrel : 
J  812  ^"^  ^^^  cannot  be  done,  while,  hy  tne  occupation  of 
Prussia,  the  Russian  frontiers  are  threatened  hy  the 
French  army.  Under  these  impressions,  therefore,  the 
Russian  ambassador  declares,  that  the  first  basis  of  a 
negodation  must  be  a  formal  engagement,  or  a  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  Prussia ;  a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic ; 
the  evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomerania;  and  an  arrangement 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  calculated  to  c^ive  mutual  satis- 
faction to  the  crowps  of  France  and  Sweden: — If  these 
terms  are  previouidy  complied  with,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
engages  not  to  adopt  any  change  of  the  prohibitory  mea- 
sures established  iu  Russia  against  direct  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  to  agree  with  the  French  Emperor  respecting  a  sys- 
tem of  licenses,  to  be  introduced  into  Russia  in  the  same 
maaner  as  iu  France,  provided  such  system  does  not  aug- 
ment the  deterioration  already  experienced  by  the  trade  of 
Russia  ;  to  modify  the  custom-house  duties  of  the  Russian 
empire,  in  such  v^  manner  as  may  be  desired  by  France ; 
anu,  finally,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  exchange  for  the 
duchy  of  Oldeaburg,  and  to  withilraw  the  protest  he  was 
about  to  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  tliat  duchy, 
and  on  the  claims  of  his  tamily  to  it." 

No  answer  was  made  by  France  to  this 
remonstrance.  The  die  was  now  cast,  and  Nk* 
poleon  was  preparing  to  place  himself  at  the 
nead  of  his  army  ;  but  before  he  quitted  Paris, 
the  usual  annual  exposition  on  the  state  of 
France  was  presented  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  this  document  the  approaching  Avar 
with  Russia  was  avowed,  and  descanted  upon 
with  much  formality.  New  charges  against  the 
JEiOiperor  Alexander  were  made,  ana  it'  was 
asserted,  that  in  the  Austrian  war  of  1809,  the 
Russian  contingent  of  auxiliary  troops  had  not 
been  brought  forward ;  Russia,  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  assist  Fran<»  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thous&and  troops  ;■  but  so  slow  was  she  in 
her  movements,  and  so  inadequate  in  the  force 
sent  to  co-operate  with  ber  ally,  that  only  fifteen 
thousand  men  t  came  into  the  field,  and  by  the 
time  they  bad  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  the 
&te  of  the  war  was  decided.  This  expos6  was 
aeeompanied  by  oepies  of  treaties  .which  had 
been  entered  into  by  France  with  Austria  and 
Pk'uasia ;  by  the  former  of  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  engaged  to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men 
to  France  in  her  war  with  Russia ;  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  territories  in  Europe ; 
and  to  recof^ize  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  sanctions  the  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  French  Emperor — that  neutral  bottoms 
ipake  neutral  goods,  and  that  the  flag  covers 
and  protects  the  merchandisi^,  even  though  it  be 
Uke  property  of  a  belligerent,  provided  it  be  not 
contraband  of  war.  The  treaty  between  Prance 
and  Prussia  was  merely  nominal;  all  the  re- 
sources and  troops  of  Prussia  had  long  been  at 
the  disposal  of  France,  and  this  treaty,  which 
was  defensive,  coi^tained  no  stipulation  regiM^d- 


ing  the  force  which  either  party  should  bring 
into  the  field. 

Preparations  had  been  made  by  Russia,  so 
early  as  the  spring  of  IBll,  to  meet  the  crisis 
whieh  was  so  fast  approaching.  Two  hundred 
thousand  troops  were  concentrated  in  the  western 
governments  of  the  Russian  empire ;  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  was  encouraged  ;  fite  hundred 
thousand  muskets,  and  two  tho«aaud  pieces  of 
ordnance,  were  manufactured  with  unexampled 
rapidity ;  the  cannon  from  the  arsenals  and  in 
the  interior  was  secretly  dispatched  towards  the 
frontier;  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Dwina 
were  every  where  strengthened  and  improved. 
At  this  period  the  Russian  infantry  of  the  line 
consisted  of  twenty -eight  divisions,  of  six  regi- 
ments each,  and  every  regiment  containing  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  forming  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  ; 
the  cavalry  consisted  of  seven  divisions,  of 
forty  squadrons  each,  each  squadron  containing 
one  hundred  and  forty  two  effective  men,  so 
that  the  whole  cavalry  amounted  to  thirty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty ;  besides 
these  there  were  fifty  thousand  Cossacks ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  But  of  this  number  two  divisions  were 
employed  against  the  Persians;  fire  against 
the  Turks ;  and  two  were  stationed  in  Finland, 
as  the  system  meant  to  be  pursued  by  Sweden 
was  not  at  that  time  ascertained.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  force  which  could  have  been 
brought  to  act  against  the  French,  nearly 
reached  three  hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  militia.  Such  were  the  military  prepa- 
rations of  Russia  in  IBll,  and  fts  the  probability 
of  war  was  continually  increasing  subsequent 
to  that  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  her 
preparations  and  means  were  augmented  wheu 
hostilities  actually  commenced. 

Bonaparte  had  been  more  urgent  and  impe- 
rious in  his  demands  than  active  in  his  prepara- 
tions. In  1811,  he  had  about  sixty  thousand 
men  in  Germany,  including  the  garrisons  of 
Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau  ;  from  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  he  might  have  drawn  about  the  same 
number ;  while  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  contingent  was  one  hundred  thousand,, 
could  not,  at  this  time,  have  supplied  more  than* 
half  that  number.  By  the  spring  of  the  foliow- 
«ing  year,  however,  the  Prencli  armies  had  been, 
greatly  augmented ;  the  troops  of  the  confedera- 
tion had  been  raised  to  the  stipulated  quota,  and 
the  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Naples  bad  been, 
induced  to  embark  in  the  great  enterprise  against 
Russia.  The  armies  which  Napoleon  ha'l  thus, 
assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Poland,, 
amounted,  by  a  moderate  computation,  to  three 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  sixty  thousand 
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cavalry,  in  a  state  of  tlie  highest  discipline  and 
equipment,  provided  with  fifteen  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  commanded  by  the  first  military 
talents  of  the  age. 

The  preparations  made  on  each  side  cor- 
responded to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  em- 
barKed  in  the  contest.  The  Russians  were  about 
to  contend  for  the  very  existence  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country ;  the  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  now  to  strike  a  blow  which  would,  if 
successful,  place  the  whole  of  continental  Europe 
under  their  dominion.  In  numbers  the  combat- 
ants were  not,  at  first,  on  a  footing  of  equality  ; 
and  in  discipline,  in  science,  and  in  organiza- 
tion, the  French  had  a  marked  superiority.  The 
whole  of  the  military  resources  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, pre-eminent  in  civilization,  yet  devoted  to 
war,  were  brought  forth  ;  every  aid  experience 
and  skill  could  give  in  the  application  of  these 
resources,  was  contributed  ;  the  accumulated 
means  and  varied  talents  which  twenty  years  of 
successful  war  had  created,  were  concentrated  in 
this  formidable  host.  The  French  legions  were 
composed  of  soldiers  grown  old  in  victory,  or 
the  successors  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the 
midst  of  triumphs ;  all  animated  by  the  lively 
enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and 
so  natural  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
army  was  placed. 

The  Russians  possessed  other  advantages 
for  the  approaching  contest,  which  may  seem 
almost  to  have  over-balanced  those  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  been  impelled  into,  a  state  of  warfare 
by  the  necessity  of  defending  their  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke.  They  bad  indeed  few  dis- 
tinguished generals,  but  they  had  niany  men  of 
bold  and  vigorous  minds,  who  requirea  only  the 
extraordinary    combination    of    -circumstances 


which  the  enemy  had  hastened,  to  draw  forth  BOQKIV. 
their  talents.     The  science  of  war,  it  has  been  •-■ 
justly  remarked,  requires  not  the  highest  pfta,  CbafJCViil 


either  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart ;  and  barbar- 
ous nations,  in  general,  possess  a  great  deal  4nore 
of  that  species  of  talent  which  qualifies  a  man, 
for  the  conduct  of  a  fierce  and  obstinotB  contest, 
than  their  more  polished  neighbouro.  The  Rufr* 
sian  soldiers,  if  they  were  less  active  thapi  the 
French,  were  far  more  resolute  and  steady  ;  if 
their  onset  was  less  impetuous  and  vigorous, 
they  could  sustain  the  conflict  with  more  firm- 
ness and  determination ;  if  they  had  less  discip* 
line,  they  had  more  native  courage ;  if  they 
could  not  rally  so  fast,  neither  were  they  so  soon 
thrown  into  disorder  ;  if  they  had  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  hope  of  conquest  to  ani- 
mate them,  they  had  a  sense  of  duty,  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  and  the  sanction  of  religion^ 
to  confirm  their  native  bravery.       ^ 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Bonaparte  left  Paris, 
and  on  the  22d  of  June  he  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen.  The  organization  of  the  army 
was  now  fully  completed,  and  placed  under  its 
respective  commanders,  f  The  Russian  army  at 
this  time  opposed  to  the  French  was  composed  of 
seven  great  corps.  :|:  The  first,  twenty  thousand 
strong,  occupied  Rossiena  and  Keidanoui ;  the 
second,  of  the  same  force,  guarded  Kowno ;  the 
third,  consisting  of  twenty-four  thou9aiid,  wa^ 
posted  at  New  Troki^  the  fourth,  corps  wa« 
stationed  in  tbe.oountry  hetxveen  Now  Troki  and 
Lido  ;  and  thes«  four  corps,  together  with  the 
guards,  were  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
«  First  Army  of  the  Weat."  The  "  Second 
Army  of  the  West''  consisted  of  the  $th  corps^ 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  men  ;  andof  the 
6th,  consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  and 
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BOOR  lY.  ^8L8  encamped   at  Grodno^  Lida,  and  in  otiier 

. parts  of  Wolhynia.     General  MarcoflTori^anized 

Cbap.xviii  in  this  province  the  0th  and  15th  divisiions, 
which  formed  the  7th  corps,  and  which  acted  in 
the  sequel  under  General  Tormasow,  against  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw. 

On  taking  the  field,  Napoleoii,  assuming  a 
prophetic  tone,  issued  the  following  proclama* 
tion  at  Wilkowiski,  dated  the  32d  of  June  :  — 

'*  SoLDfBRa ! — ^The  second  Polish  war  is  be^an  ;  the 
dnt  termhiated  at  FrieclIaDd  and  at  Tilsit:  at  Tilsit,  Rus- 
sia vowed  an  eternal  alliance  to  France,  and  war  to  Eng- 
land. She  now  breaks  ber  rows,  and  refuses  to  gi?e  any 
explication  of  her  strange  conduct;  let  not  the  Frrncn 
eagles  repass  the  Rhine  to  leave  our  allies  at  her  discretion. 

**  Russia  is  hurried  away  by  a  fatality  1  her  destinies 
will  be  fulfilled.  Does  she  think  us  degenerated  ?  Are  we 
no  more  the  same  soldiers  who  fought  at  Austerlitz  ?  8he 
places  us  between  dishonour  and  war.  Our  choice  cannot 
De  difficult.  Let  us  march  across  the  Niemen !  and  carry 
•the  war  into  her  country.  Thia  second  Polish  war  will  m 
as  glorious  for  the  French  arms  as  the  first  has  been  ;  but 
the  peace  we  shall  conclude,  will  carry  along  with  it  its 
own  guarantee,  and  will  put  a  stop  to  the  fatal  influence 
which  Russia,  for  fifly  years  past,  has  exercised  in  Europe." 

On  the  24th,  the  French  army  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Niemen  at  Kowno  ;  and  on  the 
25th,  the  Emperor  Alexander  issued  from  Wilna 
the  following  proclamation : — 

**  For  a  long  time  past  we  had  remarked,  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  hostile  proceedings  towards 
Russia ;  but  we  had  always  hoped  to  avert  them  by  con- 
ciliatory and  pacific  meaas.  At  lenjg^,  experiencing  a 
continued  renewal  of  direct  olTences,  in  spite  of  our  desire 
to  maintain  tranquillity,  we  have  been  obliged  to  complete 
and  to  assemble  our  armies.  But  even  then,  we  still  flat- 
tered ourselves  to  succeed  in  a  reconciliation,  by  remaining 
on  the  frontiers  of  our  empire,  wi^out  violating  the  peace, 
and  being  prepared  only  for  our  defence.  All  these  con- 
ciliatory and  pacific  means  could  not  preserve  the  peace 
we  desired.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  suddenly 
attacking  our  army  at  Kowno,  has  been  the  first  to  declare 
war.  A  nothing,  therefore,  can  make  him  sensible  of  our 
desire  to  maintain  peace,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  oppose 
our  forces  to  those  of  the  enemy,  invoking  the  aid  or  the 
Almighty,  witness  and  defender  of  the  truui.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  commanders, 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  corps,  and  to  the  soldiers,  their  duty 
and  their  bravery ;  the  blood  of  the  gallant  Sclavonians 
runs  in  their  veins.  Warriors !  you  dmnd  your  religion, 
your  country,  and  your  liberty  !  I  am  with  you.  God  is 
against  the  aggressor. 

(Signed)  "  ALEXANDER." 

The  plan  of  defence  which  the  Russians  had 
decided  upon  was  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the 
army  and  of  the  people.  A  general  battle,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign,  was  to  be  avoided, 
because  the  superior  discipline  and  tactics  of  the 
enemy  must,  in  such  a  conflict,  have  given  him 
many  advantages.  His  progress  was,  however, 
to  be  retarded  by  a  bold  resistance  at  all  points 
where  a  stand  could  easily  be  made,  without  com- 


mitting the  armies  in  a  general  engagement.  The 
country,  so  far  as  the  invaders  might  be  able  to 
penetrate,  was  to  be  laid  waste ;  every  thing  useful 
to  the  enemy  was  to  be  destroyed  or  removed ; 
and  a  scene  of  desolation  was  to  be  presented  on 
every  side.  Should  the  enemy,  in  such  circum- 
stances, dare  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  his  diflScuIties  would  every  day  accu- 
mulate ;  and  should  he  be  desperate  enough  to 
linger  in  the  interior  till  the  approach  of  winter, 
his  doom  would  be  sealed. 

The  passage  of  the  Niemen,   and  the  cap- 
ture of  Kowno,  thongh  in  themselves  events  of 
little  moment,  were  attended  with  very  import- 
ant consequences.     The  Russians,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan   of  the  campaign  which  they  had 
resolved  to  follow,  had  marked  out  (heir  first  line 
of  defence  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  the  military  policy  which 
induced  them  to  push  forward  a  large  portion  of 
their  troops  to  the  mar^i^in  of  the  Niemen.     By 
this  disposition  of  their  forces,  the  Russian  line 
became  too  much  extended,  and  in  many  places 
so  disadvantageously  posted,  that  it  was  expos- 
ed to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  without  any  pros- 
pect of  presenting  a  successful  resistance  to  his 
advance.     Bonaparte,  instantlv   perceiving  the 
error  that  had  oeen  committed,  penetrated  into 
Russian  Poland  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  cut 
off  the  communication   between  the   first  and 
second  Russian  armies,  and  hoped  to  consum- 
mate his  success  by  his  favourite  manoeuvre  of 
attacking  and  defeating  his   enemies  in  detail. 
In  the  former  part  of  bis  plan  he  was  completely 
successful ;  but  in  the  latter  he  was  foiled  and 
disappointed,    by  the  steady   and  persevering 
resistance  of  the  troops  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
As  soon  as  the  French  troops  had  crossed 
the  Niemen,  they  pushed  forward  with  gpreat  rapi- 
dity to  Wilna.     On  many  accounts  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  city  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  Napoleon  :  tne  Emperor  Alexander  was  still 
here  ;  and  though  there  was  no  chance  of  making 
so  exalted  a  captive,  yet  the  circumstance  of 
Alexander  flying  before  the  French,  served  to 
give  ecUU  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign ; 
and  the  expectation  might  be  entertained,  that 
if  he  remained  sufficiently  long  to  witness  the 
rapid   advance  and  formidable  numbers  of  the 
French  army,  he  would  be  intimidated  into  sub- 
mission.    On  the  28th  of  June  Bonaparte  enter- 
ed the  capital  of  Russian  Poland  ;  and  from  the 
measures  which  he  immediately  adopted,  it  was 

f^lain  that  he  expected  consider^l^  assistance 
irom  the  Poles.  He  knew  their  just  hatred  to 
Russia ;  and  though  he  had  already  deceived 
them,  in  the  expectation  of  independence  which 
he  had  held  out  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  he 
knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  confidence. 
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France  herself  had  never  inflicted,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  inflict,  greater  evils  upon  any 
nation,  than  those  which  Poland  had  suffered 
from  Russia;  and  when  the  re- establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  now  proclaimed, 
and  a  diet  assembled,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  French  Emperor,  the  national  enthusiasm 
was  raised  in  his  favour,  and  the  ranks  of  his 
army  swelled  by  Polish  levies. 

The  French  troops,  instead  of  following 
the  Russians  to  the  Dwina,  whither  they  had 
retired,  spread  themselves  towards  the  south, 
with  the  two -fold  object  of  cutting  off  the  second 
corps  of  the  Russian  army,  under  Prince  Ba- 
^ration,  which  was  already  separated  from  the 
nrst,  under  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  of  turning  the  intrcnch- 
ments  on  the  Dwina,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  carrying  them  by  storm.  The 
bulletins  issued  by  the  French  Emperor  during 
this  campaign,  were  read  with  avidity  in  every 
part  of  Europe ;  and  never  were  they  so  interest- 
ing as  they  had  now  become.  Already  they 
began  to  change  their  character ;  no  victories 
were  gained,  few  prisoners  were  made ;  and  the 
capture  of  cannon  and  colours,  the  trophies  of 
war,  BO  longer  imparted  a  splendour  to  those 
military  documents. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  became 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  movements 
made  by  the  enemy,  he  issued  orders  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  Russian  army  to  re-unite 
at  Drissa,  at  which  place  a  strongly  intrenched 
camp  had  been  previously  formed.  In  compliance 
with  this  order,  Gen.  Wittgenstein  advanced  with 
the  first  corps  from  Vilkomir  to  Braslaw.  Gen. 
Doctorow  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  enemy, 
and  had  several  affairs  during  his  retreat  with 
the  corps  of  Soult,  Borde,  Nansouty,  and  Pajol, 
whom  he  continually  repulsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July  effected  a  junction  with  the  main  army. 
On  the  6th,  the  rear-guard  of  the  right  of  the 
army  under  Generals  Korff  and  Kutusoff,  was 
attacked  near  the  Dwina  by  the  troops  under  the 
King  of  Naples,  supported  by  a  strong  corps  of 
flying  artillery  under  General  Moutbrun  ;  but  the 
assailants  were  received  with  bravery,  and  quick- 
ly repulsed  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  guards,  who 
took  some  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  Prince 
Hohenloe  Kirchberg,  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Wirtemburg.  The  Russians  were  now  ena- 
bled to  pass  the  river  without  molestation,  and 
on  the  8th  the  main  body  of  the  first  arm  v  effect- 
ed their  passage  at  Dinabourg.  The  divisions 
of  the  first  army  had  tbils  been  assembled  with- 
out loss ;  but  the  movements  of  Prince  Bagration 
were  attended  with  infinitely  greater  difficulty. 
This  general,  who,  when  the  orders  of  the  empe- 
ror  for  forming  a  junction  on  the  Dwina  reached 
him^  was  stationed  with  the  second  army  in  the 
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government  of  Minsk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HOOK  IV 

Bialystock  and  Volkovisk,  ordered  the  Hetman  

Platoff,  with  his  Cossacks;  to  advance  upon  CHAftXrai. 
Grodno,  and  thus  protect  the  movements  of  tho^^ 
main  body,  on  their  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Wilna.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  French 
army  was  already  spread  over  his  line  of  march, 
and  that  the  junction  with  the  first  army  in  this 
direction  could  only  be  effected  by  great  sacri- 
fices. Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
proper  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  direct  his  - 
march  towards  Minsk ;  he  had  soon  however  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  here  again Jie  had  been 
anticipated,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl 
was  already  in  possession  of  that  place.  The 
situation  of  the  Russian  general  had  now  be* 
come  critical  and  embarrassing  in  the  extreme ; 
but  with  that  presence  of  mind,  which  never  ae* 
serts  a  brave  and  able  commander,  he  instantly 
resolved  to  march  towards  Slutzk,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  afterwards  proceed  by  Mohilow 
towards  Vitepsk,  and  there  accomplish  the  object 
of  his  exertions. 

The  route  on  which  Prince  Bagration  now 
determined  was  circuitous,  and  his  progress  was 
attended  with  much  hazard.  To  cover  bis  move- 
ments, Platoff,  with  his  Cossacks  and  light  artil- 
lery, left  Grodno  and  passed  towards  Mir.  This 
movement  of  the  Cossack  chief  probably  saved 
the  second  Russian  army.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
Platoff  was  met  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  King  of  Westphalia, 
which  he  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
following  day  Platoff  occupied  the  suburbs  of^ 
Mir,  and  again  repulsed  a  still  greater  force,' 
under  the  Polish  chief  Rominski.  Ih  the 
sanguinary  affair  which  succeeded,  the  enemy 
was  defeated ;  three  entire  regiments  of  Polish 
hulans  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  their  commander 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  was  also  severe  ;  and  their 
indefsLtigable  leader  bad  fresh  obstacles  to  en- 
counter, lie  no  sooner  directed  his  troops 
towards  Romanoff,  than  he  was  again  attacked 
bv  an  enemy  still  more  formidable;  when  an 
obstinate  engagement  again  ensued,  in  which  the 
first  regiment  of  chasseurs  a  cheval,  a|id  the 
grenadiers  ii  cheval,  shared  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
hulans.  Two  colours,  sixteen  inferior  ofliicers, 
.and  three  hundred  men,  were  made  prisoners  in 
this  rencontre;  and  after  having  pursued  the  ene- 
my for  three  leagues,  the  Cossacks  advanced  tp 
Mohilow,  to  maintain  their  communication  with 
the  second  army,  which  was  moving  on  this  place 
by  forced  marches. 

Notwithstanding  these  partial  advantages,  no 
effectual  resistance  had  been  made  to  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  grand  army  of  the*  enemy ;  and  the 
!mperor  Napoleon,  in  announcing  his  progress^ 
exclaimed,  "  Ten  days  after  t!ie  opening  of  the 
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sitions  to  be  made,  which  beina^  executed  with 
order  and  rapidity,  the  French  army  was  soon 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  this  advanced -guard  arrived  at  the  foot 
ofthe  hills  of  Vitepsk. 

On  the  morning  ofthe  27thy  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  French  marched  upon  Vitepsk,  and  took 
possession  of  that  city,  from  which  the  Russians 
retired,  taking  up  a  position  whicK  commanded 
the  Smolensk  roacl.  The  two  grand  armies, 
now  in  sight  of  each  other,  waited  with  impa« 
tience  for  the  commencement  of  a  general  battle  ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  seemed  to 
be  prepared  for  the  great  struggle,  the  plans  of 
the  Russian  general- in- chief  were  changed  by 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  from  Bagration,  who, 
finding  Mohilow  in  possession  of  the  French, 
had  determined  to  retire  by  another  route  upon 
Smolensk.  The  night  of  the  27th  was  passed 
by  the  French  army  under  arms,  with  a  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  great  battle  would  be 
fought  on  the  following  day.  But  what  was 
their  astonishment  on  the  following  morning  to 
find  that  the  Russians  had  efiected  their  retreat 
during  the  night,  in  such  perfect  order  that  they 
had  neither*  left  cannon,  waggons,  or  even  a 
single  vehicle,  to  indicate  the  road  they  had 
taken.^ 

The  French  Emperor  determined  to  remain 
some  time  at  Vitepsk,  to  afibrd  his  army  a 
respite  from  the  fatigues  and  privations  to  which 
they  had  already  become  exposed ;  but  while 
the  grand  armies  were  thus  reposing  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Polotsk,  by  the  Russian  corps  under  Prince 
Wittgenstein,  and  the  French  division  cpm- 
manoed  by  Marshal  Oudinot.  On  the  11th  of 
Augtlst,  Wittgenstein  encountered  a  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry,  from  one  of  whom  he 
learned  that  the  French  marshal  had  formed  the 
project  of  advancing  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Russians,  however,  defeated  this  intention,  and 
compelled  Oudinot  to  retire  upon  Polotsk,  where 
he  was  joined  by  a  dorps  of  Wirtemburg  and 
Bavarian  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr.  Thus  reinforced,  Oudinot 
once  more  advanced  on  the  route  to  the  Russian 
capital ;  but  the  promptitude  and  penetration  of 
Prince  Wittgenstein  again  arrested  his  progress. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Duke  of  Reggio  were 
made  with  consummate  skill,  but  they  availed 
not  against  the  courage  of  the  Russians,  who 
bore  Gown  upon  him  with  such  fury,  that  after  a 
brave  resistance,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
mx  hours,  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  On  the  following  day  Wittgenstein  re- 
sumed the  attack,  and  the  Doike  of  Reggio  had 

*  Narrative  of  the  Campai|[^  *  in  Rusaia^  by   Evgene  Labaume,  an  Meet  of  engineers,  aerring  ia  the  fourth 
««rpa  of  the  French  army,  duriag  the  whole  of  the  campaign. 


country  containing  four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
1812  '^  conquered.  The  Russians  are  engaged  in 
concentrating  their  forces  at  Drissa.  They  now 
talk  of  lighting,  after  having  abandoned,  without 
a  stroke,  their  Polish  possessions.  Perhaps  they 
adopt  this  peaceful  mode  of  evacuation  as  an  act 
of  justice,  to  make  some  restitution  to  a  country 
which  they  had  acquired  neither  by  treaty  nor 
the  right  of  conquest."  It  how  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  French  to  attack  the 
fight  of  the  Russian  army,  and  to  force  the 
works  of  the  Dwina.  With  this  view  Marshal 
Oudinot  approached  Dinabourg;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  attacked  the  bridge,  where 
some  works  had  been  constructed.  This  attack 
was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Russians;  and 
although  the  attempt  to  force  the  passage  was 
renewed  with  increased  vigour  on  the  following 
day,  the  enemy  was  again  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  project  of  forcing  the  Rus- 
sian intrenched  camp  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  enemy  determined  to  push  forward  to  Vitepsk, 
on  which  station  Beauharhois,  Davoust,  and 
Mortier,  were  already  moving.  The  Russian 
left  at  the  same  time  made  a  rapid  movement  on 
Polotsk;  and  the  commander-in-chief  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Drissa  and  to  retire  on  Smolensk,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  a  junction  might  at  last  be  formed 
with  the  second  army.  Prince  Wittgenstein, 
who  about  this  time  began  to  display  those  mili- 
tary talents  by  which  their  possessor  was  enabled 
to  act  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  was  in  the  mean  time  left  to  occupy 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Dwina,  and  to 
keep  in  check  the  corps  under  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot.  On  the  25th  the  Russian  corps  under 
General  Osterman  was  In  motion;  and  three 
versts  (two  English  miles)  in  advance  of 
Ostrowno,  they  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of 
French  cavalry  under  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  fought  With  determined  bravery,  but  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Rus- 
sians, too  impetuous  in  following  up  their  suc- 
cess, were  in  their  turn  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  following  day, 
the  King  of  Naples,  powerfully  reinforced  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  renewed  the  attack.  The 
Russians  had  their  right  on  the  Dwina,  their  cen- 
tre on  the  great  road  leading  to  Vitepsk,  and 
their  left  covered  by  a  wood,  of  which  the  French 
made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  posses- 
sion. During  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  discovered  on  the  rpad  m  the 
miast  of  a  brilliant  suite.  After  surveying  the 
field  from  an  eminence,  be  caused  new  mspo- 
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improved  the  few.  hours  of  darkness  by  which  ^ 
the  conflict  was  interrupted,  iu  such  a  manner 
as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  an  able 
general.  The  contest  was  again  maintained 
with  great  vigour,  and  attended  with  a  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides.  On  the  third  day  the  French 
troops  were  completely  overthrown,  and  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  field  sought 
shelter  in  the  lines  before  Polotsk.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  in  these  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
engagements,  was  estimated  at  five  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  thousand  pri- 
soners, besides  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammuni- 
tion waggons.;  and  the  Russians  admit  a  loss 
of  two  thousand  men,  among  whom  was  General 
Kouluff.  ^<  During  the  three  days  of  attack,'' 
says  Prince  Wittgenstein,  ^^  the  corps  I  had  the 
honour  to  command  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  Their  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken ; 
and  their  ardour,  like  a  devouring  flame,  con- 
sumed all  before  it.  The  artillery  and  the  bay- 
onet were  equally  the  instruments  of  their  zeal ; 
for  where  the  one  fell  short  of  the  marjc,  th^ 
other  was  pushed  with  a  resolution  that  over^ 
threw  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy.  £ven  the 
most  solid  columns  of  infantry,  and  batteries  of 
cannon,  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  tlys 
intrepid  motions  of  our  troopa." 

Another  effort  was  now  to  be  made  by  the 
Rjassian  army,  under  Bagration,  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  commanderrin-chief,  and  with  this 
view,  he  formed  the  hazardous  determination  to 
cross  the  Beresina  at  Bobruisk,  and  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  divisions  of  Marshals  Davoust 
and  Mortier  on  the  Dnieper.  The  battle  which 
ensued  was  extremely  bloody,  and  lasted  fqr 
upwards  of  ten  hours  with  various  success  ;  but 
at  length  the  Russian  troops  opened  themselves 
a  passage,  and  on  the  ISth  of  August  re-estab- 
lished, at  Smolensk,  that  communication  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  24th  of  June,,  by.  a  military 
error  committed  on  the  banks  of  the  Niei^en. 

The  Russians,,  concentrated  at  Sn(iolensk, 
seemed  tq.  await  the  approach,  of  the  enemy, 
whose  head-quarter^  were  still  at  Yitepsk,  but 
wliose  divisions  w^e.  npw  pressing  forward  in 
all  directions. >  Detlay  still  promised  advantages 
tp  the  Russians.;  it  was  .necessary  in  some  mea- 
sure to  repair  the  strength  of  the  second  army, 
alread  y.  exhausted  by  jnarches  so  harassing,  and 
greatly  reduced'  in  numbers  by  the  desertion  .of 
the  Poles,  and  other  adverse  circumataaceis. 
TJie  whole  force  under^G^nei^li  Barclay  de  Tolly 
did  npt,  even. inciudins:  the  second  army,  ex- 
ceed one.  hundred,  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
upon  which  the  powerful  divisions .  o(  Beau- 
hamois,  Murat,  Ney,  Davoust,  Mortier,  and 
I^oniatowski,    were    fast  advancing,    Had  the 


French,  at  this  moment,  been  able  to  force  their  POOKIV. 

enemies  to  a  general  and  decisive  action,  the 

integrity  of  the  Russian  empire  might  have  been  ^'^^Z"/' 
exposed  to  great  peril ;  but  the  affairs  of  Russia  ^oT^ 
were  gradually  improving,  while  every  day  that 
elapsed  was  as  the  loss  ofa  bskttle  to  the  fortune^ 
of  the  invaders.  , 

About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  French 
armies  had  been  six  weeks  in  Rdssia,  and  had 
made  the  most  alarming  progress  in  the  interior, 
the  emperor  received  intelligence  that  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  the  south,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  in  the  protracted  ^contest  on  the  Danube, 
was  now  at  liberty  to  unite  in  repelling  the 
invaders  of  the  empire.  This  gratifying  intel- 
ligence ^as  at  the  same  time  accompajaied.  hv 
the  annunciation,  that  peace  with  England,  which 
all  orders  in  Russia^  had  so  earnestly  desired, 
was  coucbided :  that  fronp  tl^i?  time  all  the  ports 
of  Russia  nfoald.  be  open  to  English .  vessels.; 
an^.  that  every  cbmmercial  relationship  should 
instantly  re-commence  betw^enu  the  eippire  oif 
Russia  and  the  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain^* 

•  General  Count  Kutusoff,  who  became  after- 
wards so  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  die  north, 
had  hitherto  conducted  the  army  of  the  Danube 
to  victory,  and  had,  by  his  wise  policy,  hastened 
that  pacification  with  the  Ottoman  empire, 
whjlch..  it  yfSLS,  sp  ipuch.  t)|e  intejest  of  I^ussin 
to  conclude*  This  gallant  officer  had  been 
created  a  prince  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  a 
reward  for  his  distinguished  services,  and  as  he 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  he  had  retired  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of  spending  the  even-> 
ing  of  life  in  tranquillity.  A  more  brilliant 
destiny,  however,  was  reserved  for  him;  and 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  militarv  career  were  to 
be  signalized  in  the  defeat  aod  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  his.  country.  The  army  of  the 
Danphe  was,  in  the  mean  time,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Tschikakoff,  a  man  of  singular  ana 
versatile  powers,  and  of  a  genius  for  martial 
afiairs  which  was  not  confined  to  one  element. 
The  first  task  imposed  upon  him  in  his  new 
situation  was,  to  conduct  his. army  through  a 
long  and  difficult  march ;  tp  bring  up  .his  troops 
from  the  Danube  an^  the  Prutb,  ana  to  encoun- 
ter the  Afistriai^,  upder  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
ai^d.the.  Saxons,  und/sr  General  Renier,  who 
bad>reach.ed  Kobrin,  Slonpm,  and  Minsk.  At 
Kobrin,.a  detachment  of  Saxons,  under  General 
I^leingei,  had  been  previously  surprised  by  a 
Russian  force,,  commanded  by  General  Kamen- 
sl^i,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the 
Saxon  comn^ander,  with  seventy  officers,  ai^d 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  were  made  pri- 
soners^   General  Tormasow  resolved  to  follow  . 
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np  these  successes  by  ao  advance  on  Slonim, 
^here  Renie^  and  Schwartzenberg  were  now 
On  the  mornings  of  the  12th  of  August 
the  attack  was  begun.  Schwartzenberg,  observ- 
ing that  the  whole  attention  of  the  Russians  was 
directed  to  their  left,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  pass  a  morass,  by  which  the  right  of  their 
position  was  ^defended.  The  French  general, 
rendered  desperate  by  the  iinexpected  difficulties 
which  he. had  to  encounter,  brought  immense 
reinforcements  from  his  centre  and  left,  and  ex- 
tending his  front,  endeavoured  to  out-flank  the 
Russians.  Gefieral  Tormasow  instantly  adopted 
the  only  plan  by  which  these  movements  could 
Ire  counteracted,  and  charged  the  enemy  in 
front,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  line  in  a 

Sarallel  direction  with  that  of  the  hostile  army. 
'he  battle  was  once. more  renewed  with  great 
fbry ;  and  six  fresh  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
several  regiments  of  hulans  and  hussars,  were 
led  on  to  the  attack.  Night  fllone  pai*ted  the 
edmbatants,  each  of  whom  left  on  the  neld  about 
five  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  This  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  was  attended  by 
Bo  decisive  result;  the  enemy  occupied  his 
former  positions,  and  the  Russians  during  the 
night,  prepared  to  retreat  to  Kobrin,  wliere  they 
arrivea  on  the  following  day  without  molestation. 
While  tliese  events  occurred  in  the  south, 
igteai  exertions  were  made  by  General  Essen  to 
strengthen  the  city  of  Riga,  against  which  a 
division  of  the  French  army,  under  Marshal 
Macdenald,  had  been  directed.  In  the  month 
of  July  an  obstinate  engagement  was  fought  in 
the  vicmity  of  that  city,  in  wliich  a  strong  Rus- 
sian detadiment,  under  General  Lewis,  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Prussian  General  Kliest,  and 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  This  was  the  first  engagement  in 
which  the  Prussians  had  entered  the  lists  with 
their  ancient  ally ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  33d  of 
%he  following  month  that  tlie  contest  in  this 
quarter  was  renewed.  On  that  day  General 
Essen,  vrho  had  received  intelligence  that  a 
strong  force  was  advancing  from  the  side  of 
Germany  to  reinforce  the  besieging  army,  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Prussians,  and  to  drive 
them  back  to  Mitau.  The  attack  was  made 
with  great  spirit,  and  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But 
the  incautious  intrepidity  of  the  Russian  troops 
having  hurried  them  into  an  eager  and  disor- 
derly pursuit,  their  ranks  were  laid  open,  and 
a  large  body  of  Prussian  cavalry,  perceiving  the 
advantage  that  presented  itself,  rushed  upon  the 
advancing  Russians,  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
slaughter.  Notwithstanding  the  surprise  of  this  • 
assault,  the  Russians  receded  not  from  the  field 
till  it  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades,  when  they  gallantly  and  deliberately 


retreated  beyond  their  lines  of  defence.  This 
adverse  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  rally  his  ranks,  and  to  return 
to  his  guns,  from  which  he  had  been  driven. 
Battle  was  again  offered,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
which  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  army,  and 
the  engagement  was  renewed  with  increased 
fury.  The  Prussians  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery,  but  Russian  energy  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  discomfited  flank  of  the  enemy  assumed 
a  retrograde  movement,  and  ultimately  aban- 
doned the  field. 

Prince  Wittgenstein,  who  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground  gained  from  the  enemy  on  the 
Petersburg  road,  havin'g  now  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Dinabourg,  determiued  to  dislodge 
Marshal  Oudtnot  from  his  fortified  position  at 
Polotsk.  On  the  17th-  of  August,  the  Russian 
general  advanced  in  two  columns,  and  after  a 
few  hours  reached  the  ground  on  which  he^meant 
to  give  the  French  battle.  A  heavy  fire  from 
a  Russian  battery,  directed  against  the  cHiemy's 
masses,  while  they  were  yet  unformed,  created 
the  utmost  confusion ;  while  a  concentrated 
charge  of  cavalry  completely  laid  open  the  flank 
of  the  French  army.  At  this  crisis  Marshal 
Oudinot  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
field  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Prince  Witt- 
genstein was  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the 
intrenchments,  erected  by  the  enemy,  in  front  of 
Polotsk.  General  St.  Cyr,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand of  this  division  of  the  French  army  had 
now  devolved,  animated  by  the  hope  of  retriev- 
ing the  disaster  of  the  17th,  determined  to  renew 
the  conflict  on  the  following  day.  On  this  occa- 
sion Count  Wrede  commanded  the  Bavarians 
on  the  right;  General  Maison  was  intrusted 
with  the  left ;  and  General  St.  Cyr  in  person 
led  the  centre.  Prince  Wittgenstein,  availing 
himself  of  the  intrenchments  obtained  from  the 
enemy  on  the  preceding  day,  determined  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced by  a  discharge  of  the  Bavarian  artillery, 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  general  and 
destructive  fire  from  the  whole  of  the  French 
line.  The  French  had  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  left  by  a  well-appointed  battery,  placed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina ;  but  the  Russians, 
regardless  of  this  advantage,  charged  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  guns,  and  with  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  drove  the  front  line  back  upon  the 
reserve.  The  contest  in  the  centre,  where  the 
commanders-in-chief  on  both  sides  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  was  maintained  with  the 
most  obstinate  bravery ;  but  the  steady  courage 
of  the  Russians  at  length  prevailed,  and  obliged 
St.  Cyr  to  fall  back  upon  his  lines  of  defence. 
The  right,  yet  unbroken,  distinguished  itself  by 
memorable  acts  of  bravery  ;  but  General  Wrede, 
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finding  all  his  exertions  to  resist  the  Russian 
columns  unavailing,  felt  himself  obliged  to  follow 
the  retreating  legions,  and,  like  them,  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Polotsk.  The  battle 
continued  f<Nr  twelve  hours;  and  the  pursuit, 
which  was  continued  into  the  streets  of  the  city, 
did  not  cease  till  midnight.  The  number  of 
prisoners  made  by  the  Russians  during  the  17th 
and  18th  amounted  to  three  thousand,  indud* 
ing  thirty  officers.  The  killed  on  both  sides 
are  variously  estimated,  but  that  the  victory  was 
purchased  at  a  high  price  will  appear  clear,  when 
It  is  stated,  that  t]^ree  Russian  general  officers — 
Berg,  Hamen,  and  Kazatichkovsky,  were  num- 
bered among  the  wouode'd.  The  splendid  vic- 
tories achieved  in  this  quarter  were,  however,  of 
inestimable  value,  and  it  was  probably  to  the 
successful  effiirts  of  the  Russian  armies  under 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  that  the  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burg owed  its  deliverance  from  that  disastrous 
fate  which  now  awaited  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire. 

Bona|>arte  remained  at  Vitepsk  until  he 
received  mtelligence  that  his  reinforcements 
from  Tilsit  were  advancing  upon  Wilna;  he 
then  4-esolved  immediately  to  attack  Sroolendt, 
and  with  this  view,  Murat  and  Beauhamois 
were  ordered  to  advance  on  the  13th  of  August, 
and  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dnieper — the 
Borysthenes  of  the  OfedLs.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  aware  of  .these  movements,  ordered 
Prince  Bagration  to  fall  back  on  Smolensk  on 
the  Moscow  road ;  wlnle,  on  the  14th,  he  himself 
retired  to  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  by  froich  Smolensk  is  commanded. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Russian  army  had  sufiered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Krasnoi,  and  tliat  their  columns  were  rapidly 
advancing.  The  garrison  of  Smolensk  was  in 
the  mean  f^me  strengthened,  and  the  necessary 
preparations  made  to  arrest  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders.  The  communication 
between  the  garrison  of  Smolensk,  now  thirty 
thousand  strong,  and  the  srmv  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  was  fully  established  b^  three  bridges; 
and  the  ancient  walls  of  that  city,  although  ill 
adapted  to  resist  the  operations  of  modem  war- 
fare, were  mounted  with  cannon,  that  no  advan- 
tage might  be  left  unimproved.  Smolensk, 
which  formed  the  only  favourable  position  for 
defence  on  the  west  of  Moscow,  was  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  the  enemy,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  Russians  in  its  defence  was  increased 
by  an  order  given  to  the  army  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  give  battle  to  the  invaders, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  this  ancient  city. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Napoleon  was  at 
the  head  of  his  army  before  Smolensk,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  ascertained  the  strength,  and  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  Russians,  than  be 


lUt 


immediately  decided  on  his  plan  ai  operations.  PMOJL IV. 
The  object  of  the  ^nperor  was  to  oarry  the  in-  ' 

trenched  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  Ca^^viif. 
time  to  destroy  the  bridges,  by  whioh  a  commu- 
nication was  maintained  between  the  garrison 
and  the  army  on  the  heights.     With  this  view, 
Marshal  Nejr  was  ordered  to  take  the  position 
on  the  left,  mclining  towards  the  Borysthenes  ( 
the  command  of  the  centre  was   confided  to 
Marshal    Davoust;     and   Prince   Poniatowski 
commanded  on  the  ri^ht;    the  reserves,    con- 
aisting  of  cavalry,  under  Murat  and  (Beauharf 
nois,  formed  the  rear ;  and  the  emperor  himsolf 
remained  with  the  guards.    On  the  17tb,  about 
noon,  the  contest  began,  and  the  fire  from  th^ 
Russtarn  cannon  was  aaswered   by  the  Frenoh 
with  energy  and  effect.    Poniatowski  was  now 
ordered  to  advance,  and  .having  succeeded  in 
driving  a  body  of  Bwfwians  from  a  formidable 
position  on  the  right,  a  battery  was  instantly 
constructed,  and  directed  against  the  bridges. 
Animated  by  tUs  success,  the  ^aemy  pushed 
forward  in  great  numbers,  and  drove  tlie  :Ru««- 
stans  before  them  into  theiir  intrenchnnents  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.    For  two  hours  this  san- 
guinary  and  unequal  contest   was   maintained 
with  great  firmness.     Every  moment  tlve  fight 
became  more  arduous,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Russians  began  to  be  impeded  by  the  hes^  of 
riain  with  which  they   were  surrounded.     In 
these  desperate  circomstances,  ^jhey  Mtjred,  still 
fighting,  into  the  city,  and  alrenMiy  the  French 
were  under  its  walls.    The  centre  of  the  enemy'e 
army  now  penetrated  into  the  city,  and  on  the  left 
the  Russians  were  obliged  to  withdraw  within 
the  ramparts.  Greneral  Barclay  de  Tolly,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  assault  of  the  town  was  likely  to  be 
attempted,  reinforced  the  garrison  with  two  new 
divisions,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
guards.    The  battle  continued  to  rage  after  the 
sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.    As  the  night 
advanced  it  was  discovered  that  the  city  was 
on  fire ;  the  flames  were  seen  distinctly  to  oom- 
municate  to  the  principal  quarters ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  summer's  night,  Smolensk  pre- 
sented to  the  con^nding  armies  the  same  speCi- 
tacle  that  Vesuvius    sometimes    offers  to   the 
inhabitants  of  Naples.    At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  French   grenadiers    advanced  to 
mount  the  breach;    but,  to  their  astonishment, 
they  approached  without  resistance,  and  9Pon 
discovered  that  the  place  was  entirely  evacuated. 
AU  the  streets  were  covered  wiih  the  bodies  of 
expiring  Russians,  over  which  the  flames  shed  a 
melancholy  glare,    that  .filled  the  imagination 
with  awe,  and  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  scene.     When  the  French  leader 
eniered  the  city  on  the  following  morning  he 
found  it  a  heap  of  ruins,  and,^  in  an  agony  of 
disappointment,  he  exclaimed)  '^  Never  was  a 
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BOOK  IT.  war  prosecuted  with  such  ferocity;  never  did 
defence  put  on  so  hostile  a  shape  against  the' 
common  feelings  of  self-preservation.     These 
people  treat  their  own  country  as  if  they  were 
its  enemies.*' 

It  had  hitherto  been  supposed  that  Napo- 
leon would,  for  the  present  season,  finish  his  con- 
quests by  tailing  the  two  towns  of  Vitepsk  and 
Smolensk,  which,  by  their  position,  closed  the 
narrow  passage  comprised  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Dwina.  His  army  considered 
these  two  towns  as  points  for  their  repose  on  the 
approach  of  winter ;  and  if  their  leader  had 
limited  the  operations  of  this  campaign  to  fortify- 
ing Vitepsk  and  Smolensk ;  and  more  especially 
if  he  haa  organized  Poland,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  conquered ;  there  is  little  doubt  but,  in 
the  following  spring,  he  wouM  have  forced  the 
Russians  ei^er  to  subscribe  to  his  co|iditions,  or 
to  hazard  the  destruction  of  both  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  But,  dazzled  by  his  successes, 
and  <<  hurried  away  by  a  fatality,*'  he  ventured 
upon  the  grand  road  to  Moscow,  through  a 
country  every  where  devastated  at  his  approach, 
and  with  the  hostile  army  under  Tscbikakoff 
cantoned  in  his  rear. 

After  the  fall  of  Smolensk,  the  pursuit  by 
the  French  corps  under  Marshal  Ney  was  so 
prompt,  that  Baron  Korff,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the.  Russian  rear-guard  was  confided,  found 
his  progress  interrupted,  the  enemy  having  pre- 
occupied his  line  of  march.  A  furious  battle  en- 
sued, which  lasted  till  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  to  leave  the  Rus- 
sians at  liberty  to  direct  their  future  movements 
without  molestation. 

The  Russians  still  continued  to  retreat,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  invaders  arrived 
at  Viasma.  The  retreating  army,  following  up 
their  determination  to  lay  the  country  waste,  had 
given  up  this  city  to  the  flames,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  French  they  found  the  dwellings  of  its  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
At  this  period,  the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  army  was  transferred  from  Greneral  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  to  Prince  KHtusoiF— a  general 
grown  hoary  in  arms,  on  whom  the  Muscovites 
reposed  the  hones  of  their  countrvt  and  whose 
arrival  was  hailed  by  the  army  with  unbounded 
exultation.  Kutusoffhad  scarcely  arrived  at  head- 
quarters when  he  announced  to  his  troops  that 
no  more  retrograde  movements  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Russians  ;  and  that  he  might  the  better 
defend  Moscow,  he  chose  a  strong  position  at 
the  village  of  Borodino,  about  twelve  versts  in 
advance  of  Mojaisk.  At  a  small  distance  from 
this  village  there  is  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
a  rivulet  runs,  and  of  which  the  Russian  gene- 
ral availed  himself  for  the  protection  of  his  right 
and  centrci  the  command  of  the  former  of  winch 


was  committed  to  General  Barclay  de  ToUy^ 
and  the  latter  to  General  Benningsen,  while  the 
left,  under  Prince  Bagration,  stretehed  to  the 
village  of  Semenovka.  The  general-in- chief 
communicated  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  to 
his  officers ;  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  by  his 
presence  and  exhortations,  and  made  every 
arrangement  to  secure  success  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict. 

It  was  remarked,,  that  as  soon  as  Bonaparte 
was  apprised  of  the  appointment  of  Prince 
Kutusoff  te  the  command  of  the  Russian  army, 
he  became  more  cautious  in  his  operations,  and 
paid  this  silent  and  involuntary  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
the  French  emperor  had  reached  Viasma,  and 
on  the  4th  of  September  he  advanced  into  the 
vicinity  of  Borodino.  On  the  5th  the  recon- 
noitring parties  of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  strong  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which, by  advancing  on  the  Russian  left,  unequi- 
vocally indicated  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to 
direct  his  efforts  against  that  part  of  the  army 
under  Kutusoff,  which  the  prince  expected  would 
be  the  first  assailed.  The  rear-guard  of  the 
Russian  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Kono- 
vitzen,  was  still  a  little  in  front  of  the  Russian 
left,  where  it  was  attacked  with  great  impetu- 
osity. After  a  shoil  resistance,  this  corps  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Prince  Bagration's 
line,  under  cover  of  a  redoubt  which  was  erected 
on  a  height  between  two  woods,  where  the  Rus- 
sians had  placed  a  corps  of  nine  thousand  men. 
Napoleon,  having  reconnoitred  this  position, 
resolved  to  carry  the  height.  Orders  were  ac- 
cordingly given  to  Murat  to  pass  the  Kaluga, 
while  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  had  marched  to 
the  right,  was  directed  to  turn  the  position.  At 
four  o'clock  the  attack  commenced  ;  and  an  ob- 
stinate contest  ensued.  The  post  was  abandon- 
ed and  re-taken  by  the  Russians  four  different 
times,  but  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  fall 
back,  and  te  leave  the  fortified  eminence  in  pos-  • 
session  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  6th  of 
September  was  employed  in  active  preparations 
for  the  conflict  which  was  expected  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Russia. 

The  skill  and  activity  of  Napoleon  were 
eminently  conspicuous  on  this  occasion.  The 
height  which  his  troops  had  carried  on  the  5th 
was  now  covered  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  three  other  batteries,  two  of  which  were 
directed  against  the  centre,  and  one  against  the 
left  of  the  Russians,  were  constructed  ;  detach- 
ments of  artillery  were  also  distributed  along  the 
French  line,  and  no  less  than  a  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon  on  each  side,  were  ready  te  open 
their  fire.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  chief  efforts 
of  the  French  army  were  to  be  directed  against 
the  Russian  left  ^  and  every  thing  that  military 
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flkill  and  enterprise  could  effect  was  done  to  in- 
sure success  in  this  quarter.  Nor  were  the 
dispositions  of  the  Russian  commander  less 
judicious.  KMtusoff  quickly  penetrated  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  strengthened  his 
left  with  the  Slile  of  his  army,  which  he  formed 
into  two  lines,  supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 
A  strong  body  of  the  militia  of  Moscow  was 
posted  in  a  wood  on  the  left,  that  they  might  act 
on  the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  should  he  attempt 
to  turn  the  Russian  flank.  Strong  batteries 
were  also  constructed  for  the  ])roteclion  of  the 
centre  and  other  parts  of  the  army  ;  a  general 
battle  had  now  become  ineyitable,  and  the  com- 
batants on  each  side  were  estimated  at  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand/* 

The  veteran  hero  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded, well  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
different  principles  of  action  which  guide  the 
Russian  soldiers ;  and  he  did  not  omit  on  this 
great  occasion  to  touch  their  feelings  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  sacred  emblems,  saved  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Smolensk,  were  carried  along  the 
lines  by  tlie  priests  attached  to  the  army,  and 
inspired  the  soldiers  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
easily  be  conceived  by  nations  far  removed  from 
these  vivifying  superstitions.  While  the  minds 
of  the  troops  were  in  this  state  of  excitement, 
Prince  Kutusoff  pronounced  a  speech,  which,  as 
it  was  delivered  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  fought  in  modern  times,  and  as  it  charac- 
terises the  general  and  his  troops,  is  worthy  of 
being  preserved : — 

**  Broth  EM  and  Fellow  Soldfers!"  saiil  he,  "  Behold 
before  you,  in  those  sacred  representations  of  the  holy 
objects  of  our  worship,  an  appeal  which  calls  aloud 
upon  heaven  to  unite  with  man  ag^ainst  the  tyrannic  trou- 
bier  of  the  world.  Not  content  with  defacing  the  image  of 
God,  in  the  persons  of  millions  of  his  creatures,  this  uni- 
versal tyrant,  this  arch  rebel  to  all  laws  hnnian  and  divine, 
l>Teaks  into  the  sanctuary,  pollutes  it  with  blood,  over- 
throws its  altars,  tramples  on  its  rites,  and  exposes  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  (consecrated  in  thene  holy  insignia  of  our 
church)  to  all  the  profanations  of  accident,  of  the  elements, 
and  of  unsanctified  liands.  Fear  not  then,  but  that  the  God 
whose  altars  have  been  so  insulted  by  the  very  worm  his 
almighty  fiat  has  raised  from  the  dust,  fear  not  tUr.t  He 
will  not  be  with  you  !  that  He  will  not  stretch  forth  His 
shield  over  your  ranks  ;  and  with  the  sword  of  Michael 
fight  against  His  enemies. 

'*  This  is  the  faith  in  which  T  will  fight  and  conouer ! 
This  is  the  faith  in  which  I  would  fight  and  fall,  ana  still 
heboid  the  final  victory  with  my  dying  eyes  !  Soldiers ! 
Do  your  part.  Tliink  on  the  ouming  sacrifice  of  your 
cities — think  of  your  wives,  your  children,  looking  to  yon 
for  protection — ^tnink  on  your  emperor,  your  lords,  regard- 
ing you  as  the  sinews  of  their  strength  ; — end,  before  to- 
morrow's sun  sets,  write  your  faith  and  your  fealty  on  the 
field  of  vuur  country  with  the  life's  blood  of  the  invader 
and  his  legions  !*' 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  at 


length  appeared;    and    thousands    beheld    the  HOOK IV. 

dawn  for  the  last  time.   The  moment  was  arrived 

when  the  discharge  of  two  thousand  cannon  was  ^^^^^'[J* 
to  break  the  pause  of  ei^pectation,  and  to  arouse      loiT"^ 
at  once  all  the  horrors   of  war.     The  opening 
day  is  thus  described  in  the  eighteenth  bulletin 
of  the  French  army : 

*'  On  the  7th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Em* 
peror  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  bis  marshals,  appeared  on 
the  position  taken  up  on  the  preceding  evening,  it  then 
rained,  but  now  the  sun  rose  without  clouds,  '  It  is  the 
*wn  of  Aiaterlitz  ."  exclaimed  the  em{)eror,  *  aIthoui;;h  but 
September,  it  is  as  cold  as  December  in  MoraWa!'  The 
arinv  received  the  omen.  The  drums  beatj  and  the  order 
of  the  day  was  issued  in  these  words  :^- 

*'  Su1dier.<i  t  Before  you  is  the  field  you  hare  so  ar- 
dently desired !  The  victory  depeqds  upon  you.  It  is 
necessary  to  you.  It  will  give  yoii  abundance,  good  win- 
ter  quarters,  and  a  quick  return  to  your  country.  Conduct 
yourselves  as  when  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Vitepsk, 
at  Smolensk,  and  the  latest  ]io8terity  wiil  cite  with  pride 
your  conduct  on  this  day.  They  will  sav — He  tPtu  in  tkMi 
yreat  btltle  under  tke  walls  of  Moscow  ,"* 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Davoust  and  Prince  Poniatowski  ad- 
vanced by  the  wood  which  supported  the  Rus- 
sian left ',  at  six  the  action  commenced,  and  tlie 
enemy  experienced  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  redoubt  which  he  had  taken 
on  the  5th.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean  tlmc^  bore 
down  with  great  force  on  the  Russian  centre, 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  assailed  the  right. 
General  as  the  attack  seemed,  the  cprps  of 
Prince  Bagration  had  to  sustain  the  accumulated 
weight  of  nearly  half  the  French  array.  The 
resolution  of  the  enemy>  cavalry  on  his  flank 
was  conspicuous ;  they  charged  the  Russians 
even  to  the  batteries,  and  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry were  mown  down  by  the  cannon.  For 
three  hours  this  furious  attack  continued  without 
effect ;  and  Bonaparte,  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  station,  ordered  up  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  under  Marshal  Murat  and  Count 
Caulincourt,  supported  by  fifty  additional  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  vigour  of  the  onset,  thus 
strengthened,  was  found  irresistible,  and  Prince 
Bagration  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 
second  line  of  the  army,  while  the  enemy  turned 
against  the  retiring  columns  the  guns  which  liad 
just  been  abandoned.  Prince  Kutusoff,  seeing 
the  left  of  his  army  thus  overpowered,  ordered 
up  to  its  support,  from  the  reserve,  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  and  grenadiers ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
regain  their  lost  position,  the  militia  and  other 
troops  which  had  been  posted  in  the  wood,  rush- 
ed forward,  and  took  a  dreadful  vengeance  on 
the  enemy.  The  shock  of  this  concentrated 
force  obliged  the  French  in  theur  turn  to  give 


*  EilB^bteenth  Bulletin  of  the  French  army,  dated  Mojaisk,  September  10,  1812. 
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BOOK  IV.  way,  and  Napoleon  had  the  mortification  to  be- 

—  hold  the  choicest  of  his  troops  driven  from  their 

CHAP.XVIII.  dearly  acquired  conquest  with  immense  loss. 
^^^/^^  On  the  other  e^Ktremity  of  the  line,  a  combat 

scarcely  less  obstinate  was  maintained :  the 
viceroy  made  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  village 
of  Borodino,  and  the  redoubts  by  which  it  was 
protected ;  but  his  failure  in  all  of  them  was 
complete,  and  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  Russian  commander  was  now 
enabled  to  reinforce  his  centre,  where  the  battle 
still  raged  with  undiminished  violence.  The 
thunder  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
answered  by  an  equal  number  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  A  veil  of  smoke  shut  out  the  combatants 
from  the  sun,  and  left  them  no  other  lit^ht  to 


pursue  the  work  of  death  but  the  flushes  which 
blazed  from  the  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
sabres  of  forty  thousand  dragoons  met  each 
other,  clashing  in  the  horrid  gloom;  and  the 
moving  ramparts  of  countless  bayonets,  bursting 
through  the  rolling  vapour,  strewed  the  earth 
with  heaps  of  slain.*  Night  at  last  arrived,  and 
added  to  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  scene. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  ;t  but  the 
impartial  historian  can  award  it  to  neither. 
The  Russians  failed  in  their  object,  which  was, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
preserve  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  French,  instead  of  realizing  another  day 
of  Austerlitz,  were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the 
battle,  to  retreat  for  several  versts,  leaving 
their  heroic  adversary  in  possession  of  the  field. 
The  return  of  day  presented  a  scene  calculated 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  carnage  on 
both  sides  was  immense.  The  Russians  estimat- 
ed their  own  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  at 
40,000  men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  60,000. 
The  enemy,  in  putting  in  their  claim  to  the  vic- 
tory, assert,  that  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not 
exceed  ten  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Russians 
is  rated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand.  ^^At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  say  they,  "the 
Russian  redoubts  were  taken,  and  our  artillery 
crowned  his  heights.  At  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Russians  had  lost  all  hope ;  the  battle  was 
ended ;  the  cannonade  still  continued  ;  the  ene- 
my fought  for  retreat  and  safety,  but  no  longer 
for  victory.  Never  was  there  seen  such  a  field 
of  battle  ;  out  of  six  dead  bodies  there  were  five 
Russians  for  one  Frenchman.  Forty  Russian 
generals  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The 
emperor  ^apoleon)  was  never  exposed ;  neither 


the  foot  nor  the  horse  guards  were  engaged,  or 
lost  a  single  man.''  Such  is  the  account  given 
of  the  termination  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  by 
the  French.  With  such  contradictory  state- 
ments, the  present  age  and  posterity  must  labour 
under  *great  difSculty  in  arriving  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, and  in  this,  as  in  other  battles  of  a  dubi« 
ous  issue,  the  result  alone  must  decide  the 
validity  of  the  conflicting  claims. 

The  Russians  lost  some  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, among  whom  were  Generals  Toutchkoff 
and  Konovitzen  ;  and  the  gallant  Prince  Bagra- 
tion  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  Of  the 
French  Generals,  Augustus  Caulincourt  and 
Montbrun  were  numbered  among  the  slain,  and 
Generals  Plausanne,  Houard,  Grouchy,  Rapp^ 
and  Morand,  shared  the  «ame  fate. 

A  feeling  of  astonishment  was  .universal 
among  all  those  to  whom  the  plans  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  unknown,  when  they  learned  the  de- 
termination of  Field-marshal  Kutusoff|  to  aban- 
don Moscow  to  its  fate — Moscow,  the  ancient 
and  venerable  capital  of  the  Russians— the 
grand  repository  of  their  wealth,  the  centre 
of  their  patriotic  affections.  For  such  a  city 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  even  a  beaten 
army  would  have  continued  to  struggle,  but 
that  conquerors,  who  had  shed  so  much  blood 
in  its  defence,  should  willingly  give  up  the  stake 
for  which  the  battle  was  fought,  seemed  wholly 
inexplicable.  Yet  no  sooner  did  the  Russian 
general  learn  that  the  French  had  been  strongly 
reinforced,  and  were  advancing  to  the  gates  of 
the  ancient  capital,  than  he  marched  his  army 
through  Moscow,  and  took  up  u  position  on  the 
Kalouga  road. 

To  explain  the  extraordinary  determination 
taken  by  Marshal  Kutusoff,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  bis  sovereign  on  the  lOth.  The  sacrifice  of 
Moscow  was,  he  said,  a  dreadful  alternative  to 
every  Russian ;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  a  great 
city,  for  the  preservation  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Had  Moscow  been  defended  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  rich  provinces  of  Toula  and  Kalouga,  from 
which  the  resources  of  the  army  were  drawn, 
must  have  been  abandoned.  The  army  would 
have  been  ruined,  and  the  empire  might  havebeen 
lost.  By  relinquishing  Moscow,  the  Russian 
army  became  master  of  the  Toula  and  Ka- 
louga roads,  covered  those  fertile  provinces, 
maintained  its  communication  with  the  corps  of 
Tormazow  and  Tschikakoff,  interrupted  the 
enemy's  line  of  operations  from   Smolensk  to 


*  !Sr  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Narrative  of  the  Raasian  Campaign. 

t  Te  Devm  was  cdebrated  nearly  at  the  same  tinae  both  in  the  Great  Cathedral  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  tbe 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  for  the  victory  of  Borudino. 

t  Tbe  rank  of  Field-Marshal  was  conferred  on  Prince  Katnsoff,  by  bis  sovereign,  for  the  gallantry  and  skill 
displayed  by  that  general  in  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
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Moscow,  cut  off  the  supplies  which  he  expected 
from  his  r^ar,  and  actually  blockaded  him  in  the 
capital.  The  occupation  of  Tver  by  General 
Winzingerode  completed  the  line  drawn 
round  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Russian  general  in 
conclusion  promised,  that  'Hhe  invader  should 
soon  be  compelled  tq  evacuate  the  capital  of  the 
Czars." 

Count  Rostopchin,  the  military  governor 
of  Moscow,  had  been  unremitting  in  his  labours 
to  prepare  for  the  defence  or  the  evacuation  of 
that  city.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  equip 
and  organize  the  inhabitants  for  the  army.  Or- 
ders bad  been  issued  for  the  removal  of  every 
thing  in  the  capital  that  might  be  an  acceptable 
q>oil  to  ttie  enemy.  The  archives  of  the  empire 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Kremlin  were  taken  to 
places  of  safety  ;  and  the  princes  and  nobles 
resident  in  Moscow  had  transported  a  large  sbare 
of  their  property  into  the  more  distant  provinces. 
The  scene  which  imperial  Moscow,  so  recently 
the  pride  of  the  Russian  empire,  now  presented, 
was  deplorable  beyond  all  description.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  thousand  human  beings,  of  both 
s^xes  and  of  all  ages,  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  ignorant  where  they  mightseek  protection, 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching 
Russian  winter.  The  great  mass  of  them  aban- 
doned their  homes  with  precipitation ;  others, 
whose  minds  were  influenced  by  stronger  im- 
pulses— and  who  had  vowed  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  invaders,  remained  in  the  city.  The  gover- 
nor, having  made  every  preparation,  gave  the 
signal  for  evacuating  the  place  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  proceeded  to 
join  the  grand  army.* 

On  the  14th,  at  noon,  the  French  army 
appeared  in  front  of  Moscow.  The  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, entered  the  gates  with  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  conquest.  The  troops  moved  towards 
the  Kremlin,  where  a  body  of  the  self-devoted 
citizens  had  stationed  tliemselves ;  but  the  ^^  holy 
gate'*  was  instantly  forced,  and  the  "  sacred  for- 


1812 


tress,"  which,  in  the  confidence  of  superstition,  BOOK  IV. 
was  held  to  be  impregnable,  became  an  easy  — — 
prey  to  the  invaders.t  Scarcely  had  the  French  ^oAf^x^niu 
troops  entered  the  Kremlin,'  when  Moscow 
appeared  at  different  quarters  in  flames.  The 
Governor,  Rostopchin,  by  whose  orders  this 
sacrifice  was  made,  had  ordered  the  fire-engines 
to  be  removed  from  the  city,  and  the  invaders 
were  too  intent  upon  plunder  to  supply  their 
place  by  those  zealous  and  persevering  exer- 
tions which  could  alone  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element. 

The  entry  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
delayed  by  the  expectation  that  he  should  be  met 
at  the  barrier  by  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
hailed  as  a  conqueror;  but  this  expectation  being 
entirely  disappointed,  he  entered  ttie  city  on  the 
15th  in  sullen  silence,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Kremlin.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
directed  that  all  the  Russians  who  might  be  sus^ 
pected  of  participating  in  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  by  setting  fire  to  its  edifices,  should  be 
seized  and  brought  to  instant  trial.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  unhappy  persons  were  soon  arraign- 
ed before  the  tribunal,  and  questioned  as  to 
their  proceedings ;  but  though  offered  a  free 
pardon  on  condition  of  divulging  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  formed  for  the  destruc>- 
tion  of  the  city,  they  all  remained  silent ;  death 
had  lost  its  terrors  to  them  ;  and  they  received  in 
succession  the  balls  of  the  executioner  with  no 
other  emotion  than  that  which  was  exhibited  by 
each  in  a^  magnanimous  contest  to  become  the 
first  victim. 

One  of  the  buildings  first  consigned  to  the 
flames,  was  that  vast  mercantile  pile  called  the 
Exchange ;  numerous  warehouses,  containing 
every  kind  of  merchandise,  the  productions  ef 
Europe  and  Asia,  composed  this  edifice^  The 
activity  of  the  soldiery  was  never  more  visible — 
not  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  that  indeed  was 
impossible,  but  in  securing  the  plunder.  No  cry 
nor  tumult  prevailed  in  this  scene  of  horror  and 
destruction  ;  every  one  found  suificient  to  satisfy 
his  cupidity  ;  and  the  falling  roofs  and  exploding 


"  «  Tbecucoxt  of  Moscow  hag  been  VBiioosIy  stated ;  kmay  peiliaps  be  about  S6  vents,  (26  miles)  but  this  includes  many  void  spaces* 
The  population  is,  as  usual,  exaggerated.  It  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  St  Petersbuig— perhaps  tliree  or  four  times  as  much,  judging 
tram  the  concourse  in  the  streets.  The  extent,  in  comparison  with  that  ot  Petersburg,  is  nearly  twelre  to  one  <  yei ,  by  the  master  of  the 
police,  of  an  men  the  most  likely  to  know,  the  popuhtiou  is  estimated  at  only  250,000  fixed  inhalntant&  The  serrants  and  numerous  zetainera 
of  the  DobLes,  may  be  perhaps  estimated  at  nearly  S0,000,  whoaie  only  here  in  wiater.'*— fftrder's  MS&  JoumaL 

f  Moscow  is  divided  into  five  circles,  which  lie  one  within  another.  The  interior  cirde  ot  the  Kremin^  signifying  a  fortress,  contains 
tiieeld  imperial  palace,  the  patriarchal  palace,  nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parish  churches,  the  public  offices,  and  the  arsenal  The 
KremHn  is  like  nothing  seen  in  Europe.  In  some  ports  liches  and  even  deganoe  present  themselves,  in  others  barbarity  and  decay.  Taken  to* 
gether,  it  is  a  jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin.  The  second  drde  of  the  dty  is  called  KiUdgorod. ;  in  tliis  drcle  are  five  streets,  two  cathedrals, 
eighteen  parish  churches,  four  convents,  thirteen  noblemen's  houses,  and  nine  public  edifices.  The  third  drde,  which  surrounds  the  fbrmer, 
is  Betgorod.  Though  the  booses  in  this  part  of  the  dty  are  many  of  them  very  mean,  it  includes  deven  convents,  seven  abbics,  scventy-si^ 
parish  diurchet ,  and  nine  public  edifices  and  areas.  Sembmoigorod,  which  i»  the  fourth  drde,  is  surrounded,  as  the  name  imports,  by  rampirtf 
of  earth,  and  contains  two  convents,  one  hundred  and  three  pariah  dmrches,  a  cloth  manufactory,  an  artillery  arsenal,  magazines  for  provi« 
sions,  and  a  minL  Round  these  divisions  of  the  dty  lie.the  vast  suburbs,  or  the  Slobodan  which  resemble  villages,  and  in  which  are  ten  convents 
and  nxty  parish  diurches.  The  view  of  Moscow  from  die  terrace  of  the  Kremlin  is  grand  beyond  description.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  the  spires,  wliich  fill  all  the  prospect,  make  it  peibapathe  most  novd  and  interesting  sight  inEurope.-* 
CnavtiVs  Gazetteer^  and  Dr.  ClarkeU  TraoeU  in  I80a 
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BOOK  IV.  combustibles  alone  broke  in  upon  the  dreadful 
siliuice;  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  a  violent 
wind  prevailed,  which  spread  the  flames  in  every 
direction.  The  whole  extent  of  the  capital  for 
many  versts  seemed  at  length  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The  immense  tract  of  land  about  the  river,  which 
was  formerly  covered  with  houses,  was  one  sea 
of  fire ;  aud  the  sky  was  hidden  from  the  view 
by  the  tremendous  volumes  of  smoke  which 
rolled  over  the  city. 

The  most  heart-rending  scenes  now  pre- 
sented themselves ;  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  had  not  abandoned  the  city,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the 
bouses  ;  but  the  fire,  having  penetrated  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  town,  forced  them  to  quit 
their  asylums.  The  aged,  borne  down  with 
grief,  as  much  as  with  years,  could  hardly  fol- 
low their  families,  and  numbers  of  them,  lament- 
ing the  ruin  of  their  country,  expired  near  the 
houses  in  which  they  drew  their  first  breath. 
Parents,  absorbed  in  the  feelings  of  nature, 
were  seen  emerging  from  their  places  of  con- 
cealment, saving  nothing  but  their  children  from 
the  universal  wreck.  The  streets,  public  build- 
ings, and  particularly  the  churches,  were  filled 
with  these  unhappy  people.  Neither  the  accents 
of  sympathy  nor  the  voice  of  lamentation  were 
heard;  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
were  equally  hardened — the  former  from  excess 
of  fortune,  the  latter  from  excess  of  misery. 
The  fire,  which  continued  its  ravages,  soon 
reached  the  finest  parts  of  the  city.  All  those 
places  which  had  been  admired  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  architecture  and  the  taste  of 
their  furniture,  were  buried  in  the  flames; 
many  of  the  churches,  with  their  beautiful 
steeples,  resplendent  as  gold,  disappeared ; 
and  the  hospitals,  which  contained  more  than 
twenty  thousand  wounded  Russian  soldiers, 
soon  began  to  burn.*  This  occasioned  a 
most  revolting  and  dreadful  scene;  almost  all 
these  poor  wretches  perished,  and  a  f<ftw,  who 
still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling  half  consumed 
among  the  smoking  embers.  ^*  But  how,"  says 
the  French  officer  from  whom  we  quote,  ^'  shall 
I  describe  the  tumultuous  proceedings,  when 
permission  was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense 
eity  !  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  pros- 
titutes, were  runtaing  through  the  streets,  pene- 
trating into  the  deserted  palaces,  and  seizing 
every  article  which  could  gratify  their  avarice. 
Some  were  covering  themselves  with  stuffs,  of 
the  most  costly  fabrics  ;  others,  without  any  dis- 
crimination^  placed  rich  and  costly  furs  upon 
their  shoulders  ;  and  even  the  galley-slaves  con- 
cealed their  rags  under  splendid  court -dresses  ; 
the  rest  crowded  into  cellars,  and  forcing  open 


the  doors,  drank  the  most  costly  wines,  and  car- 
ried off  immense  booty.  This  horrible  pillage 
was  not  confined  to  deserted  houses  alone,  but 
extended  also  to  those  which  were  inhabited. 
All  the  asylums  were  soon  violated ;  and  the  cries 
of  the  miserable  wretches  who  fell  under  the 
hands  of  the  murderer,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  young  females  seeking  protection  against  the 
brutal  outrages  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  •  ^dded 
inexpressibly  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

*^  Napoleon,  finding  himself  no  longer  safe 
in  Moscow,  the  ruin  of  which  had  now  become 
unavoidable,  left  the  Kremlin,  and  established 
himself,  with  his  suite,  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Petrovsky,  four  versts  from  the  city.  It  now 
became  necessary  that  the  army  should  quit  the 
ruins  of  Moscow,  when  a  scene  of  the  most  dread- 
ful confusion  arose.  A  long  line  of  carriages, 
loaded  with  plunder,  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  The  soldiers,  still  stimu- 
lated by  an  ardent  desire  of  pillage,  ventur- 
ed into  the  middle  of  the  flames. '  They 
walked  in  blood,  treading  upon  dead  bodies, 
while  burning  fragments  fell  on  their  mur- 
derous heads.  They  would  probably  all  have 
perished,  had  not  an  insupportable  heat  forced 
them  at  last  to  withdraw  from  the  city  and  take 
refuge  in  the  camp.  During  the  four  days  that 
the  army  remained  at  Petrovsky,  Moscow  never 
ceased  burning.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  rain  fell 
in  torrents :  and  the  houses  near  the  place  being 
too  few  in  number  for  the  great  multitude  who 
were  encamped  there,  it  becanfe  impossible  to 
obtain  shelter,  and  men,  horses,  and  carriages, 
bivouacked  in  the  middle  of  the  fields.  Although 
it  was  forbidden  to  go  into  the  city,  the  soldiers, 
drawn  there  by  hope  of  gain,  betrayed  their  trust, 
and  continually  returned  loaded  with  provisions 
and  merchandise.  Thus  the  French  camp  no 
longer  resembled  an  army,  but  a  fair,  where  the 
soldiers,  metamorphosed  into  merchants,  sold  the 
most  valuable  articles,  at  an  inconsiderable  price  ; 
and  although  encamped  in  the  fields,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  by  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  they  dined  off  china  plates,  drank 
out  of  silver  vases,  and  possessed  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  commodities  of  life,  which 
luxury  could  invent.  But  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petrovsky  at  length  became  unhealthy  and  incon- 
venient. Napoleon  returned  to  establish  himself 
in  the  Krendin,  which  had  not  been  burnt,  and 
the  guards  and  staff  officers  received  orders 
to  re-enter  the  city  on  the  21  st  of  September. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  geogra- 
phical engineers,  one-tenth  part  of  the  houses 
still  remained,  and  these  being  divided  among 
the  corps  of  the  grand  army,  afforded  them 
quarters.'** 


*  Labaume's  Narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
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Fortressesj  garrisoned  by  French  Troops^  to  the  Ramans  under  fVittgenstein — Permission 
granted  by  the  Russians  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to. retire  with  the  Wreck  of  his  Army 
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THE  French  Emperor  was  now  awakened 
from  bis  Tision  of  conquest,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  bis  situation  at  once  opened  to  his  view. 
His  soldiers  became  turbulent  and  clamorous ; 
they  demanded  from  their  leader  that  peace 
vrhich  he  had  promised  to  dictate  in  the  Russian 
capital.  Napoleon  soon  perceived  that  peace 
alone  could  afford  hope  to  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  he  was  yet  unwilling  to  stoop  from 
the  attitude  of  conquest,  and  to  implore  the  for* 
bearanee  of  those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  iiyured. 
His  dienity  seemed  still  to  require  that  he 
riiould  be  addressed  as  a  conqueror;  and  he 
was,  no  doubt,  aware,  that  if  he  talked  of  peace, 
the  weakness  of  his  situation,  and  the  extent  of 
his  fears,  would  be  exposed  to  the  enemv.  He 
waited  therefore  in  anxious  expectation  K>r  pro- 
posah  from  Russia ;  he  trimted  to  his  erroneous 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  Russian 
monarch  and  people;  biit  all  the  hopes  resting 
on  this  founaation  were  disappointed.  The 
fatal  delay,  which  he  required  as  a  sacrifice  to 
his  pride,  was  increasing  his  difficulties  every 
moment;  his  stores  were  exhausted,  his  sup- 

tlies  intercepted,  and  already  his  troops  were 
ecoming  the  victims  of  famine  and  disease. 
At  this  moment  the  energetic  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  enemy  into  Moscow,  was  distributed 
through  the  Russian  empire,  and  reached  the 
French  camp ;  this  memorable,  and  almost  pro- 
phetic document,  was  expressed  in  these  terms : — 

«  Mofloow  was  entered  by  the  enemy  on  the  Sd  of  Septem- 
ber, 0.  8.  (the  15th,  N.  S.)     At  thif  mteDJscnoe  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  consteniation  would  appear  in  enry  ommteqanoei   but 
(kr  from  vs  be  each  pusiUanimouB  despondency  I    Bather,  let  us 
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swear  to  redouble  our  perseveranoe  and  our  resolution ;  let  us  hopo  f^OOK  IV. 

that,  fighting  in  a  just  cause,  we  shall  hurl  back  upon  the  enemy  ■ 

all  the  evil  with  which  he  seeks  to  overwhehn  us.    Moscow  indeed  ^ 

is  occupied  by  French  troops ;  but  it  has  not  become  theiss  in  oon« 

sequence  of  their  having  destroyed  our  armies.     The  commander- 

innchief,   in  concert  with  the   most   distinguufacd  of  our  genersUt 

has  deemed  it   wisest  to  bend  for  a  moment  to  necessity.     He  re- 

cpils.'only  to  give  additional  force  to  the  weight  with  which  he  will 

fall  on  our  enemy.      Thus  will  the  short  triumph  of  the  PKBGh 

leader  lead  to  his  inevitable  destruction. 

**  We  know  that  it  is  painful  to  every  true  heart  in  Busna, 
to  see  the  desolators  of  then-  country  in  the  .indent  capital  of  the 
empire.  But  its  walls  alone  have  been  suffered  to  fiiU  into  -his 
liands.  Deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  disposseued  of  its  trea- 
sures, it  oflfbrs  a  tomb,  rather  than  a  dweOing-phice,  to  the  ruthless 
invader,  who  would  there  plant  a  new  throne  on  the  mint  of  the 
empire. 

**  This  pK>nd  devastator  of  kingdoms,  on  his  enttanct  into 
Moscow,  hoped  to  beoone  the  aibiter  of  our  fates,  and  to  pRaetibe 
peace  to  us  upon  bis  own  terms.  Bat  the  expaetatioB  is  idladous* 
He  finds  in  Moscow,  not  only  no  means  for  dominatk>n,  but  na 
means  of  existence.  Our  forces,  already  surrounding  Moscow,  an4 
to  which  every  day  a  bringing  accession,  will  occupy  all  the  roads, 
and  destroy  every  detaehment  the  enemy  may  send  iMh  in  search 
of  pro\'isioDs.  "nius  will  ho  be  iataily  coovinosd  of  his  enor*  ta 
calculating  that  the  possession  of  Moscow  would  be  the  conquest 
of  the  empire ;  and  necessity  will  at  last  oblige  him  to  fly  fironi 
fbmine,  through  the  closing  ranks  of  our  intrepid  army. 

<*  Behold  the  state  of  the  enemy.  He  has  entered  Rusrfa  at 
die  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thonsand  aien.  But  wholes 
do  they  come  ?  Have  they  any  natural  union  with  his  aggnUMU 
izement  ?  No;  the  greater  number  of  them  are  of  difihent  nations, 
who  serve  him,  not  ftom  personal  attachment,  not  fiv  Uie  honour 
of  their  native  land,  but  firom  a  base  and  shamefUl  ftar.  The  dis- 
organizing principle,  in  such  a  mixtUTe  of  peoplo,  fau  been  already 
proved.  One  half  of  the  invader^s  army,  thus  made  up  of  troop* 
that  have  no  natural  bond  of  union,  has  been  destroyed;  somo 
part,  by  die  valour  of  the  soldiers  ;  another,  by  desektion,  sickness, 
and  famine ;  and  the  miseiable  remainder  is  at  Moscow. 

•«  Without  doubt  the  bold,  or  rather,  ^it  should  be  caOed, 
rash  enterprise  of  penetratmg  into  the  bosom  oi  Russia  ;  nay,  of. 
occupying  its  ancient  capital ;  feeds  the  pride  of  the  supposed  coo- 
queror:  but  IT  IS  THE  END  WHICH   CROWNS  ALL  ! 

**  He  has  not  yet  peoetsated  into  a  eovntry  where  one  of 
his  actions  has  diffused  tenor,  or  taflnttht «  angle  Russian  to  hii 
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tSOOK  ]V«  feet    Riiasia  dings  to   the   (Nurental   throne  of  &  aoTerdgn,  who 
— —   strctches  over  h»  the  guudian  annt   of  affection :   t'le  is  not  ac- 
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Chap.XIX.  customed  to  the  joke  of  oppression  :  she  will  not  endure  subjection 
to  a  foreign  power.  She  will  never  surrender  the  treasure  of  her 
laws,  her  religion,  and  her  independence ;  and  we  wDl  AeA  sll  our 
Uood  in  their  defence  !  This  principle  is  ardent  and  universal ;  and 
is  manifested  in  the  prompt  and  voluntary  oiganiza6on  of  the  people 
under  the  sacred  banner  of  patriotism.  Ptotected  by  such  an  .£gts, 
who  is  it  tliat  yields  to  degrading  apprehension  ?  Is  there  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  empire  so  sbject  as  to  despond,  when  vengeance  is 
breathed  by  eveiy  order  of  the  slate  ?  When  the  enemy,  dqvivedof 
all  his  resources,  and  exhausting  his  strength  from  day  to  day,  sees 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  poweifbl  natkm,  encircled  by  her  annies ; 
one  of  which  menaces  him  m  front,  and  the  other  three  watdi  to  in- 
teroept  the  arrival  of  soooomrs,  and  to  prevent  his  escape  ?  Is  this  an 
object^  ahum  to  any  tme-bom  Ruinan  ?  When  Spain  has  broken 
her  bonds,  and  advances  to  threaten  the  int^ty  of  the  French  em- 
pire !  When  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  degraded  and  despoiled  by 
the  French  Ruler,  serves  him  with  a  revolting  heart,  and  fixing  her 
«ycs  upon  us,  awaits  with  impatience  the  sipial  for  universal  free- 
dom !  When  even  France  herself  wishes  in  vain,  and  daresnot  anti- 
cipate SB  end  to  the  bloody  war  whose  only  motive  is  boundless  am- 
bttioQ  I  Wbco  the  oppressed  worldlooks  to  mfor  an  example  and  a 
stimulus,  shsll  we  shrink  from  the  high  commission  ?  No ;  we  bow 
before  tte  hand  that  anoints  us  to  be  the  leaden  of  the  natkms  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  viiiue. 

'*  Snrdy  the  afflictioos  of  the  human  race  have  at  length 
reached  theb  utmost  point !  We  have  only  to  look  around  us  on  this 
spot,  to  behold  the  calamities  of  war,  and  ttie  cruelties  of  ambition,  in 
their  extremest  honrors.  But  we  brave  them  for  our  liberties ;  we 
brave  them  for  mankind.  We  fSed  the  blessed  consciousness  of  acU 
iog  right,  and  that  xmmntal  honour  must  be  the  meed  of  a  nation 
who,  by  enduring  the  evils  of  a  ruthless  war,  and  determinately  re> 
sisdng  thdr  perpetoator,  oompds  a  durable  peace,  not  only  for  itself, 
but  for  the  unhappy  countries  the  tyrant  had  forced  to  fight  in  his 
cause!  It  is  noble,  it  is  worthy  a  great  people,  thus  to  return  good 
for  eviL 

**  All-powerful  God  !  The  cause  for  which  we  fight,  is  it  not 
just  ?  I..ook  down  then  widi  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  fhy  sacred  church  ! 
Preserve  the  strength  and  constancy  of  thy  people  !  May  they  tri* 
umph  over  their  adversary  and  thine !  May  they  be  instruments  in 
thy  hand  for  his  destruction  !  and,  in  rescuing  themselves,  may  they 
rescue  die  liberty  and  the  independence  of  nations  and  of  Hngs ! 

(Signed)  "  ALEXANDER.'' 

This  proclamation,  which  tcDded  to  rouse 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  army  and  the  people 
to  the  highest  state  of  enthusiasm,  sufficiently 
shewed  the  determination  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.    The  pride  of  Napoleon   was  humbled; 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  way  to  circum* 
stances,  and  to  sue  for  peace  to  those  over  whom 
but  a  few  days  before  be  afltcted  to  exercise  the 
rights   of  conquest.     General  Lauriston,  a  fa- 
Tourite  diplomatist  of  the  French  Emperor,  was 
now  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian 
head- quarters.     After  expressing  the  anxiety  of 
his  sovereign  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  he  announced  his  readiness  to  treat  with 
the    Russian    court.      The   answer    of  Prince 
Kutusoff  was  resolute ;  *^  as  to  the  effusion  of 
blood,'*  said  he,  ^'  there  is  not  a  Russian  who  is 
not  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  this  contest,  and 
no  terms  can  be  entered  into  while  an  enemy 
remains  upon  the  Russian  territory.** 

The  aiscontent  of  the  French  army  now  be- 
came more  alarming  than  before,  and  Bonaparte 
aflfected  to  believe  that  Kutusoff  had  exceeded  his 
powers,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  overture  for  peace 


should  reach  the  Emperor  Alexander  negociations 
would  be  opened.    Count  Lauriston  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched  a  second  tiuie  to  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  to  demand,  that  if  Prince  Kutu- 
soff would   not  listen  to  negociation,  he  would 
forward  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.    «  I  will  do  that,"  replied  Kutusoff, 
"  provided  the  word  peace  be  -not  expressed  in 
the  letter,  •  I  would  not  be  a  party  in  such  an 
insult  to   my  sovereign,  as  to  forward  to  hkn, 
what  he  would   instantly  order  to  be  destroyed 
in  his  presence.     You  already  know  the  only 
terms  on  which  offers  of  peace  will  be  attended 
to.     His  imperial  majesty  will  keep  firm  to  his* 
resolves,   and  we  shall  stand  stedfast  in  ours  to 
support  the  independence  of  his  empire.''      This 
contemptuous  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  second 
offer  exa8j>erated   him   to  the  highest  degree ; 
but  such  was  the  desperate  situation  to  which 
he  was  reduced,    that  Lauriston  was  ordered 
to  repair  a  third  time  to  the  Russian  camp  with 
proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  with  an  offer 
that  the  French  would  totally  evacuate  Moscow, 
and  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  might  be  afterwards 
arranged.     The  Russians  however  were  not  to 
be  diverted  from  their  purpose ;  they  had  their 
enemies  in  their  power ;  and  having  every  thing: 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  contest ;  the  general-in-chief  replied  : — 
<<  It  is  not  a  time  for  us  either  to  grant  an  armis- 
tice, or  to  enter  into  negociations ;  the  French 
indeed  have  proclaimed  the  campaign  terminated 
at  Moscow,    but  on  our  part  it   is  only  just 
opening.** 

Thus  were  extinguished  all  the  hopes  which 
.had  fbr  a  while  sustained  the  drooping  spirits  of 
Napoleon   and  his  army.    The  desire  of  ven- 

feance  was  the  first  impulse  of  his  mind  ;  he 
etermined  that  Moscow  should  bear  lasting 
marks  of  his  resentment,  and  that  whatever  of 
her  magnificence  yet  remained  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  his  disappointed  hopes.  Wheii  a  retreat 
was  first  determined  upon  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  French  Emperor  to  place  a  garrison  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  to  retain  military  possession  of 
Moscow.  With  this  view  he  employed  the 
troops  in  fortifying  flie  palace ;  but  when  the 
full  extent  of  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed 
presented  themselves,  he  abandoned  this  project, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  fortress  should  be 
destroyed.  In  assigning  the  reasons  for  taking 
these  measures,  his  followers  were  told  that  the 
Kremlin  had  not  sufficient  natural  strength  to 
be  defended  by  a  garrison  of  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops 
could  not  be  spared  without  forfeiting  advan- 
tages of  greater  moment ;  and  that  Moscow, 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  not  worth  the  sacrifice. 
The  official  repoi't  of  the  French  army  gave  an 
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exnltins^  account  of  the  success  of  this  ^and 
enterpnse — "  All  the  adjoioiog  buildings/'  says 
this  report,  **  have  been  emptied  with  great 
care,  and  the  Kremlin,  being  judicionsly  mined, 
at  two  o^elock  in  the  rooming  of  the  23d  of 
October  it  was  blown  into  the  air  by  the  Dnke 
of  Treyiso.  The  arsenal,  the  barracks,  the 
magazines,  alt  hayb  been  destroyed.  This  an- 
cient capital,  from  which  is  dated  the  foundation 
of  the  empire,  this  first  palace  of  the  .czars, 
exists  no  more  !'*  This,  however,  is  a  very 
erroneous  account  of  the  mischief  inflicted  by 
the  enemy ;  such  was  doubtless  his  intention  ; 
but  the  activity  of  the  Russian  corps,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  arrested  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  and  saved  the  principal  part  of 
this  venerable  edifice. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  General 
Winzingerode  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy*s  force  still  remaining  in.  Moscow  was 
very  much  reduced;  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  -  this  general  observed  that  the  corps 
under  Mortier,  stationed  on  the  Mojaisk  road, 
had  fallen  back  from  the  capital.  The  Russians, 
encouraged  by  these  movements,  gradually  ap- 
proached witiiout  opposition  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  They  were  at  length,  however,  assailed 
by  a  Strdng  body  of  French  infantry  end  cavalry, 
and  must  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  the 
opportune  arrival  of  General  Iliovaskoy  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  rescued  them  from  their  perilous 
situation.  Winzingerode  was  thus  enabled  to 
draw  his  forces  round  Moscow;  and  on  the 
22d  he  passed  the  barriers  of  that  city,  over- 
threw the  eneraV)  and  drove  them  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel.  At  this  moment  the  Rus- 
sian general,  accompanied  by  his  aide*de-camp, 
rode  forward  to  the  French  lines,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  intimate  that  further  resistance 
must  be  unavailing,  and  to  propose  to  the  enemy 
a  capitulation.  The  French  answered,  as  the 
Russians  assert,  by  making  the  general  and  his 
aide-de-camp  prisoners.^  This  singular  viola- 
tion of  the  usages  of  war  animated  the  Rusmans 
with  resistless  fury ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
29d  of  October,  when  the  first  mine  was  about 
to  be  sprung  which  was  to  levvel  the  Kremlin  to 
the  ground,  they  marched  forward  under  General 
Iliovaskoy,  and  seized  the  incendiaries  with  the 
torches  in  their  hands.    In  this  way  the  Krem- 
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lin  was  saved;  and  the  French   having  on  the  BOOKIV. 

same   day  finally  evacuated  Moscow,  the  inha 

bitants,  with  Rostopchiu  at  iheir  head,  returned  Cbap.XIX. 
to  their  desolated  city,  where  every  effort  was  ^        " 
made  to  mitigate  sufierings  which  no  human 
power  could  altogether  relieve,  t 

About  the  16th  of  October  Napoleon  made 
preparations  for  his  retreat  from  Moscow.  The 
conflagration  of  that  city,  he  bad  now  discovered, 
rendered  it  no  longer  a  desirable  or  proper  mili- 
tary station ;  it  must  therefore  be  abandoned, 
but  not  with  an  intention  of  flying  from  Russia ; 
a  stronger  position,  and  an  untouched  and  fertile 
country,  was  to  be  sought,  in  which  the  c^my 
having  recruited  itself,  the  campaign  might  be 
re- opened  in  the  spring  with  renewed  vigour 
and  fresh  triumphs.  But  the  difficultv  of  fixing 
on  a  line  of  retreat  was  extreme  i  if  possible, 
the  route  by  which  the  army  had  advanced  to 
Moscow  was  to  be  avoided ;  over  that  country 
had  already  passed  two  large  armies ;  the  Rus* 
sians  liad  laid  it  so  completely  waste,  that  tbe 
French,  when  advancing,  had  found  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  and  the  country  on  all  sides 
was  completely  stripped  of  provisions  and  ac- 
commodations. Nothing  therefore  but  dire 
necessity  could  compel  Bonaparte  to  retreat  by 
this,  route.  If  he  chose  one  more  to  the  south, 
it  would  not  only  lead  him  along  roads  little 
injured,  but  through  a- rich  and  fertile  country; 
and  though  necessarily  circuitous,  yet  if  he 
could  accomplish  his  retreat  in  this  direction,  he 
would  in  the  end  arrivemuch  sooner  in  a  friendly 
country  than  if  he  marched  hj  Smol^isk. 

Having  decided,  if  possible,  to  penetrate 
by  the  route  of  Kalouga  and  Toiila,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, as  a  preliminary  step,  to  drive  back  the 
Russian  grand  army,  which  occupied  and  de-» 
fended  the  Kalouga  road.  Marshal  Kutusoff, 
aware  of  the  intention  of  the  French,  and  hav- 
ing received  information  that  a  strong  rein* 
forcement  was  marching  from  Smolensk  to 
assist  in  extricating  Napoleon  from  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  resolved  to 
attack  Murat,  who  commanded  the  advanced- 
guard.  This  division  of  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  forty-five  thousand  men,  was  attacked 
and  defeated  at  Touratino,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  a  loss  of  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  thousand  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  pri* 


*  General  Winzingetode,  who  is  a  Hessian  by  birtb,  was  conducted  to  Verreia,  and  taken  before  Bona- 
parte, who  charged  him  wiib  being  a  traitor,  and  threatened  to  send  him  back  to  his  country  to  meet  the  fate 
merited  by  bis  infamy.  The  general  repelled  the  charge  of  treason,  and  replied  with  the  utmost  firmness,  that  be 
feared  not  death,  from  whaterer  quarter  it  might  come^  The  baron,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Narishkin,  were 
howerer  ordered  to  Hesse  under  an  esciiii  of  geas  d^armes ;  but  the  carriage  breaking  down  at  IVCinsk,  they  were 
rescued  by  a  body  of  Cossacks,  and  restored  to  the  Russian  army. 

f  *<  Of  4,000  houses,  built  with  stone,  which  were  in  Moscow,  not  more  than  two  hundred  remain.  It  has 
beeiv  said  a  fourth  remained,  berause  in  that  calculation  800  churches  were  comprehended,  some  of  which  are  damaged. 
Of  8,000  bouses  of  wood  nearly  500  remain.  "—fWfnfy.furfi  Bultetin  qf  the  French  army,  dated  Borovih,  Oct.  33i(,  1812. 
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B€K)&iV.  oonera.    Amoiigthe  Blaip  were  General  Derie, 

Mftio  was  piked  by  a  CoBsack,  and  twelve  other 

CiuF.XIX.  field-ofllcers.      On  the   side  of  the  Russians, 
^"^^  General  Baggavout  fell,   being  struck  with  a 
1812      cannon  ball  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
General  Benningsen  was  severely  wounded. 

While  these  events  occurred,  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Moaoow,  some  affairs  of  consider- 
able moment,  and  materially  influencing  the 
result  of  the  campaign,  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  Russian  dominions.  The  army  of  Gene- 
ral Steingel,  after  having  obtained  important 
advantages  over  the  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Riga,  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of 
die  Dwina,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  came 
in  close  communioation  with  a  part  of  General 
Wittgenstein's  corps  near  Drissa.  The  plans 
and  operations  of  these  geners^ls  were  combin- 
ed with  30  much  judgment,  that  while  the  for- 
mer attacked  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 
the  latter  fell  upon  the  division  uuder  St.  Cyr. 
General  Steingel  succeeded  in  driving  the  army 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  into  the  vicinity  ot 
Polotsk  ^  and  Count  Wittgenstein,  on  the  18di 
of  October,  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  of 
twelve  hours,  compelled  the  enemy  to  seek 
safety  in  bis  intrenchments.  On  the  following 
dfty  these  intrenchments  were  assailed  and  car^ 
ried  by  stormi)  and  the  enemy,  who  was  now 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  q\iitting  the  city,  has- 
tened to  joip  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor,  which 
was  on  its  march  to  reinforce  the  grand  army. 
During  the  engagemenlj^  of  the  IsSi  and  10th 
the  enemy  lost  two  thousand  prisoners,  exclu- 
sive of  the  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  was  General  St.  Cyr. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  army  of 
the  Danube  had  united  with  the  Russian  force 
under  General  Tormasow,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sloutzk;  while  the  enemy  had  again  over- 
run those  parts  of  Volhynia,  which  he  bad  for 
a  time  abandoned.  The  Polish  division  under 
Dombrowski,  onee  more  communicated  with 
those  of  Renier  and  Schwartzenberg ;  and  seve- 
ral affairs,  important  only  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  on  both  sides,  occurred  between  their 
detached  parties  and  those  of  the  Russians. 
When  Renier  and  Schwartzenberg  were  ap- 
prised of  the  junction  of  Tormazow  with  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  they  determined  to  retire; 
but  they  were  actively  pursued  in  their  retreat 
until  their  arrival  at  Bialystock,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  At  this  juncture,  Admiral 
Tschikakoff  received  orders  from  thecommander- 
inrchief  to  hasten  towards  Minsk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  Wittgenstein,  and  on 
the  1st  of  November  he  arrived  in  that  city. 
S^ch  were  the  arrangements  made  in  this  quar- 


ter, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders,  who  had  now  begun  thc^r 
flight  through  the  Russian  territories. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  all  the  French 
corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  assem- 
bled, and  on  the  following  day  they  quitted 
that  city,  taking  the  great  road  to  fiLalooga^; 
but  it  had  already  become  obvious  that  this 
movement  was  only  a  false  manmuvre,  to  con- 
ceal from  the  Russians  the  project  of  retreating 
on  Smolensk  and  Vitepsk.  In  the  rear  of  the 
army  was  a  long  train  of  carriages,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  which,  in  three  or 
four  ranks,  extended  for  several  leagues  ^  these 
were  succeeded  by  ammunition  waggons  filled 
with  trophies,  and  Turkish  or  Persian  drsqieries, 
torn  from  the  palaces  of  the  Czars;  and  lastJj 
followed  the  celebrated  cross  of  St.  Ivan,  held 
in  such  high  veneration  by  the  members  of  tl|e 
Greek  Church.  The  cohorts  of  Xerxes  bad 
not  more  baggage. 

On  the  22d  the  French  army  had  advanced 
to  Borovsk.  After  the  battle  of  the  18th,  Mar* 
shal  Kutusoff  had  resumed  his  position  at 
Touratino,  that  he  might  direct  the  movements 
of  his  armies  according  to  the  intelligenqe 
which  he  should  receive  of  the  enoniyf  while 
the  Hetman,  reinforced  by  twenty-five  newly 
raised  regiments  from  the  banlcs  of  the  Don, 
scoured  the  country  in  all  directions, , and  har- 
assed the  march  of  the  invaders.  During  the 
night  of  the  3Sd,  the  sixth  Russian  corps,  un* 
der  General  Doctorow,  arrived  at  Malo-Jaros* 
lavitz,  and  took  possession  of  the  heights  which 
command  that  place.  Here  a  sanguinary  battle 
took  place  on  the  following  day,  in  which  the 
Fr^ich  claim  the  victory.  ^^  At  day-break  the 
battle  oommenoed ;-  at  which  time  the  Russiaa 
army  appeared  quite  entire,  and  took  a  posi-i^ 
tion  behind  the  town.  The  French  divisions 
Delzon,  Broussier,  and  Pino,  under  the.  Vice- 
roy of  Italy,  were  successively  engaged.  The 
town  was  taken  and  retaken  not  less  than 
eleven  times  during  the  day,  and  was  com- 
pletely burnt  to  ashes ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  Russians  were  finally  driven  from  the 
heights,  and  retreated  so  precipitately  that  they 
were  obliged  to  Ihrow  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
into  the  river.  General  Delzon  fell  pierced  by 
three  balls,  and  General  Iievi6  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  was 
very  severe;  it  amounted  to  from  six  to  Seven 
thousand.^'*  On  the  following  morning  Napo- 
leon arrived  on  the  field,  and  he  soon  perceived, 
that  whatever  glory  the  battle  of  Malo-Jaros« 
lavitz  had  shed  on  the  French  arms,  ^^  two  bat- 
tles more,  contested  like  this,  would  leave  their 
leader  without  an  army.^'f     He  also  discovered 


*  Tyrenty'Stvtuth  Bulletin  of  the  French  aimy. 
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that  after  the  engagement  the  Russians  had 
out^fianked  him ;  and  that  he  had  now  no 
alternative  left  but  to  gain  the  road  to  Mojaisk^ 
and  to  cross  that  country  which  the  retreating 
Russians  and  the  advancing  French  armies  had 
two  months  before  reduced  to  a  desert. 

From  the  commencenient  of  the  campaign, 
•the  son  of  the  Hetman  Piatoff,  mounted  on 
a  superb  white  charger  from  the  Ukraine,  was 
the  faithful  conipanion  of  his  father,  and  always 
at  the  bead  oi  the  Cossacks.  This  gallant 
youth  was  the  idol  of  his  family,  and  the  hope 
of  the  warlike  nation  who  would  one  day  have 
been  under  bis  eommand.  But  in  a  desperate 
charge  of  cavalry,  which  took  place  near  Vereia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  between  Prince  Poniatowski  and  the  Cos- 
sack chief,  the  Poles  and  the  Cossacks,  animat- 
ed by  a  mutual  hatred,  fought  with  fury,  and  the 
young  warrior  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  from  a  Hulan  Pole,  which  ter- 
minated his  career  of  glory,  and  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  his  family.* 

With  the  battle  of  Male- Jaroslavitz  the  sun 
of  Napoleon's  Russian  victories  set,  never  more 
to  rise.  A  scene  of  horrors  now  commenced  to 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  iu.history.  Flight, 
disgrace,  fatigue,  famine,  and  pestilence, — 
misery,  in  short,  in  all  the  various  aspects  it 
can  assume,  was  before  the  French  soldier. 
Napoleon  and  his  generals  could  no  longer 
close  their  eyes  to  the  disasters  that  were  ap- 
proaching ;  yet  a  thousand  efforts  were  made  to 
conceal  them  from  their  followers,  and  to  ani- 
mate the  drpopiiig  spirits  of  the  soldiers  by 
hopes  of  plenty  and  repose,  which  were  never  to 
be  realized.  So  sensible  was  the  French  Em- 
peror of  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of  bis 
situation,  that  ke  already  meditated  his.  own 
escape ;  already  did  he  cease  to  command  men 
who  were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  sol- 
diers, among  wbiom  discipline  no  longer  existed, 
and  military  subordination  was  forgotten,  unless 
when  it  was  called  forth  by  despair.  To  his 
renerals  he  in  a  great  measure  consigned  the 
mrection  of  this  unhappy  multitude,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  of  hb  favourite  generals,  and 


accompanied  by  his  g«iards,  he  began  to  retire  BOOK  TV. 

towards  Smolcpsk,  from  the  indignant  view  of  — -^ 

thousands  of  wretched  beings,  whose  bones  CsAr.XIX. 
were  doomed  4o  Uanoh  on  the  inhospitable  i^aihs  ^^^^y**^^ 
of  the  north.  W*^ 

Marshal  Kutttsoff,  who  had  ordered  his 
tro<^s  to  advance,^  moved  with  one  part  of  thm 
army  on  Krasnoi,  and  directed  General  Millor- 
adowitch  to  move  in  a  paraUri  direction.  The 
Cossacks  and  light  troopa  naaintained,  as  usual, 
their  harassing  and  destructive  warfare,  breaking 
down  the  bridges  itt  the  enemy's  line  of  march, 
and  contributing  essentially  to  those  dreadful 
disasters,  whic^  form  the  conclusion  of  this 
memorable  campaign.  Scaroely  had  the  French 
troops,  worn  out  by  a  day's  march  along  broken 
and  deep  roads,  during  which  they  were  either 
aqtually  fighting,  or  constantly  on  the  alert,  laid 
down  on  the  ground  to  obtain  a  little  repose, 
when  the  Cossacks  rushed  into  their  camp  ;  and  . 
before  the  men  could  prepare  for  resistance  or 
defence,  many  were  killed,  ajl  were  thrown  into 
cpnfusion  ai|d  dismay,  and  their  artillery  and 
storey  frequently  formed  the  trophies  of  as- 
sailants, whpse  vigilance  was  never  suffered  to 
sliiipber.  Platpff,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Cossacks,  received  intelligence  on  the  30th  of 
October,  that  a  large  convoy,  strongly  escorted, 
was  pn  its  vfBy  towards  Smolensk.  On  the  31st 
he  came  iip  with  this  convoy  near  the  monastery 
of  Kolotflk,  and  began  a  spirited  attack  upon 
the  left  flank.  Theenemy,  paraliaed  by  thedanger 
of  the  situation,  shpwpd  at  first  no  disposition  to 
resist ;  and  the  Cossacks  having  pressed  on  with 
their  wonted  injpptuosity,  great  slaughter  ensued. 
Two  entire  battalions  of  French  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  this  afiSur  ;  and  the  object  of  the  vic- 
tors was  attained  by  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  fugitives,  who,  to  prevent  the  convoy  from 
falling  into  the  h^nds  of  the  Ruteians,  blew  up 
the  whole  of  the  waggons. 

Straggling  parties  of  the  enemv,  rendered 
frantic  by  suffering,  frequently  broke  off  from 
the  main  army  in  quest  of  sustenance ;  but  such 
^ere  the  iMOtivity  aiid  ^eal  pf  the  warriors  by 
whpm  they  nfere  beset,  that  tliese  marauders 
generally  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  for  their 


*  Tbe  character  of  tbeCoatacksbaa  been  misaaderstood ;  iaatead  of  formiag  the  most  bsrbarbtts,  they  may 
be  ranked  among  the  mqat  polished  siilgecti  of  iim  Bnasiaa  gorcmment.  The  appearaaoe,  character,  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  the  Don,  are  thus  dejineated  by  a  modern  English  travioUer  :^— '*  There  is  something  eztren^ly  martial,  and 
even  intimidating,  in  the  first  appearance  of  a  Cosrack.  His  dignified  and  miyestic  look ;  his  ^evated  brows,  and  dark 
mnstachios ;  his  tall  helmet  of  black  wool,  terminated  by  a  crimson  sack,  with  its  plume,  laiced  festoon,  and  vhile 
cockade ;  his  upright  posture ;  the  esse  and  elegance  of  his  gait ;  gire  him  an  air  of  great  importance.  A  quiet  life 
seems  quite  unsuited  to  the  disposition  of  the  Cossacks.  They  loiter  idK>ut,  have  no  employment  to  interest  them ;  and, 
passionately  fond  of  ii-ar,  seem  distressed  by  the  indolence  of  peace.  There  is  no  nation  (f  will  not  except  pny  own)  more 
cleanly  in  their  person  and  apparel  than  the  Cossacks.  Polished  in  their  manners,  instructed  in  th^r  minds,  hospitable, 
generous,  disinterested  in  their  hearts,  humane,  and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good  wires,  good 
mothers,  virtuous  daughters,  valiant  and  dutiful  sons ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tscberchaskoy.  In  conversation  the 
Cossack  is  a  gentleman,  for  be  is  well-infonned,  free  from  prejudice,  (^b,  sincere,  and  upright. — Place  him  by  the  side 
of  a  Russian— what  a  contrast !" — Dr,  Clarke, 

VOL.  11. — wo.  54.  8  O 
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HOOK  IV.  temerity.      Platoff  himself,  vhose  recent  loss 

seemed  only  to  inflame  his  zeal,  gives  the  foUow- 

Cbap.XIX.  ing  description  of  the  state  of  the  enemy  about 
^""TyTT^  this  period;  "  The  retreat  of  the  Firench,"  says 
'^^^  he,  ^*  is  a  flight  without  example^  abandoning 
every  thing  that  demands  carriage,  even  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  traces  of  their  career 
are  marked  with  every  species  of  horror;  at 
every  step  are  seen  the  dymg  and  the  dead,  not 
Qiereiy  those  who  have  died  in  battle,  but  the 
victims  of  famine  and  fatigue.  In  two  days, 
even  in  sight  of  my  division,  their  despair  has 
blown  up  one  hundred  ammunition  waggons, 
while  the  sudden  movement  of  my  troops  has 
compelled  them  to  leave  untouched  almost  an 
equal  number.*'  <<  Their  fugitives,"  he  adds, 
^^  we  destroy  wherever  we  meet  them ;  and 
when  they  attempt  to  make  a  stand,  the  brave 
sons  of  the  Don,  assisted  by  their  artillery  and 
their  chasseurs,  soon  relieve  the  empire  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  invaders." 

When  the  French  army  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Viasma  on  the  Sd  of  November, 
they  came  in  contact  with  General  Millorado- 
witch,  to  wholto  had  been  confided  the  command 
of  nearly  one  half  of  the  Russian  army.    A  line 
of  battle  was  instantly  formed  by  the  rear-guard 
of  the  French  army,  under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  Marshals  Ney  and   Davoust.     The  impetu- 
osity with  which  these  disorganized  corps  were 
assailed  by  the  Russians  was  so  irresistible,  that 
in  spite  of  the  insulated  acts  of  bravery  to  which 
despair  had  aroused  the  enemy,  the  contest  was 
not    long   sustained.       The    Russian    infantry 
charged  into  the  town  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  rest 
of  the  troops  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  town  was  set 
on  fire,  and  all  the  houses  that  had  escaped  the 
first  conflagration   were  destroyed ;   two  thou- 
sand prisoners    were   taken,    and    twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,    while    the  road  was  every 
where  covered  with  the  horses  and  baggage  of 
the  retreating  army.     While  the  viceroy  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Doukhovistchina,  Davoust  and 
Ney  took  the  road  to  Doroghobou'i,  and  the 
.stragglers  and   fugitives  scattered    themselves 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.     ^'  Men  and 
horses,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  could  scarcely 
drag  themselves  along ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  last 
fell  exhausted,  the  soldiers  eagerly  divided  the 
carcases  among  themselves,   and   hastened  to 
broil  on  the  coals  that  food,  which,  during  many 
days,  had  constituted  their  only  nourishment. 
Suffering  yet  more  from  cold  tlian  from  hunger, 
they  abandoned  their  ranks  to  warm  themselves 
by  fires  hastily  kindled  ;  but  when  they  wished 
to  rise  to  depart,  their  frost-bitten  limbs  refused 


their  office,  a  partial  insensibility  crept  ovet 
them,  and  many  of  them  preferred  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  eiiemy  to  making*  the  necessary 
efforts  to  continue  their  journey."* 

On  the  5tfa  of  November,  Milloradowitch 
had    driven   the   enemy    forty   versts    beyond 
Viasma :  and  while  his  right  was  menaced  by 
Platoff",  his  left  was  pressed  upon  bv  the  main 
Russian  army  under  Kutusoff,  who  directed  hi^ 
march  upon  Elnia.     The  march  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  was  however  continued  towards  Smo- 
lensk, from   which  they  were  within  three  days^ 
march,  with  renovated  spirits,  from  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  supplies  accumulated  in  that  place 
would  terminate  their  privations  and  re-establish 
the  organization  of  the  army  ;  when,  on  the  6tb 
of  November,  the  atmosphere,  which  had  hitherto 
been  clear,  became  clouded  by  dark  and  cold 
vapours.      The   sun,  obscured  by   thick  mists, 
disappeared    from  their  sight,   and  the   snow,, 
falling  in  large  flukes,  obscured  the  day,  and 
confounded  the  earth   with  the  skv.     The  wind^ 
blowing  furiously,   howled   dreadfully   through 
the  forests,  while  the  country  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  presented,  unbroken,  one 
wild  and  savage    appearance.       The  soldiers,, 
vainly  struggling  with  the  snow  and  the  tempest^ 
which   rushed  upon  them  with  the  force  of  a 
whirlwind,  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  road, 
and  falling  into  the  ditches,  many  of  them  there 
found  their  graves.     Others  pressed  on  towarda 
the  end  of  their  journey,  scarcely  able  to  drag* 
themselves  along,  without  food,   badly  clotbeo^ 
and    shivering    with    cold;    becoming    selfish 
through  despair,  they  afibrded  neither  succour,, 
nor  even  the  glance  of  pity,  to  those  who,  worn 
out  with   fatigue  and  disease,  expired  around 
them.     How  many  unfortunate  beings,  on  that 
dreadful   day,   died  of  cold   and  famine!     The 
rigours  of  the  frost  seized  on  their  benumbed 
limbs,  and  penetrated  through  their  whole  frame. 
Stretched   on  the  road,  only  the  heaps  of  snow 
which  covered  them  could  be  distinguished,  and 
which,  at  almost  every  step,  formed  small  eleva- 
tions, like  so  many  newly-filled  graves.    At  the 
same  time,  vast  flights  of  ravens  abandoned  the 
plain  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  forests ; 
and  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army 
firom  Moscow,  and  lived  solely  on  mangled  re- 
mains, howled  around,  as  if  they  would  hasten  the 
period  when  the  soldiers  were  to  become  their  prey» 
"  From  that  day  the  army  lost  its  courage 
and  its   military    attitude.        The    soldier  no 
longer  obeyed  his  officer,  and  the  officer  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  general.     The  regimen ts, 
disbanded,  marched  in  disorder.     Searching  for 
food,   they  spread  themselves  over  the  plain, 
burning  and  destroying  whatever  fell  in  their 


*  Labaume's  Narrative. 
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way.  The  horses  fell  by  thousands.  The  can- 
Bott  and  the  wag^oBs,  which  were  now  aban* 
tdoned,  serred  only  to  obstruct  the  way ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  soldiers  separate  themseWes 
from  their  corps,  than  they  were  assailed  by 
a  population  eagfler  to  avenge  the  horrors  of 
which  they  had  been  the  victims.  The  Cossacks 
came  to  the  succour  of  the  peasants,  and  drove 
back  to  the  great  road,  already  filled  with  the 
dying  and  dead,  those  of  the  stragglers  who 
escaped  from  the  carnage.  Such  was  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  army  when  it  arrived  at  Doroghobou'i. 
This  town,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  given 
new  life  to  the  unfortunate  troops,  if  Napoleon 
had  not  been  so  far  blinded  by  the  fury  of  his 
rage,  as  to  forget,  that  his  soldiers  would  be  the 
first  to  sufier  by  the  devastation  which  he  caused 
to  be  made.  Doroghoboa'i  had  been  burnt,  its 
magazines  pillaged,  and  the  brandy,  with  which 
they  were  filled,  poured  into  the  streets,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  perishing  for  want  of 
cordials.  The  few  houses  that  remained  were 
occupied  exclusively  by  a  small  number  of  gene- 
rals and  stafi^  officers ;  and  the  soldiers  which 
yet  survived  to  face  the  enemy,  were  exposed  to 
all  the  rigours  of  the  season. 

^^  When  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow,  it  was 
his  intention  to  re-unite  his  troops  between 
Yitepsk  and  Smolensk,  and  to  make  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dwina  the  grand  line  of  his  operations. 
The  6th  and  7th  of  November  having  destroyed 
the  third  part  of  his  army,  he  alleged  this 
cause,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  as  the 
reasons  for  abandoning  his  original  design.  But 
the  true  motive  which  induced  him  to  change 
his  plan,  was  the  intelligence  which  he  received 
at  Smolensk  on  the  10th  of  November,  that 
Wittgenstein,  having  forced  the  Dwina,  had  taken 
Vitepsk,  and  that  the  army  of  Moldavia,  united 
to  that  of  Volhynia,  having  driven  before  it  the 
corps  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  taking  a 
position  on  the  Beresina,  with  the  design  of  join- 
ing Wittgenstein,  and  effectually  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army.  This  manceuvfie  of 
ihe  Russians  was  so  well  known,  and  appeared  so 
natural,  that  the  report  soon  spread  through  the 
F  rench  troops,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ene- 
my to  take  Napoleon  alive,  and  to  put  the  whole 
of  his  army  to  the  sword  ;  wishing,  by  this  severe 
chastisement,  to  give  to  Europe  an  example  of 
the  punishment  which  they  deserve  who  disturb 
the  world  with  unjust  wars."* 

On  the  7th,  Platoff  and  the  light  cavalry 
were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Beauharnois,  who 
was  pushing  for  Vitepsk,  by  the  way  of  Douk- 
hovistcbina,  with  the  fourth  coi^  consisting  of 
four  divisions.  On  coming  up  with  the  enemy, 
neartlie  village  of  ZezeKa,  the  Hetman  directed 
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both  these  corps  to  be  turned  at  the  same  time,  BOOK  IV' 
while  with  a  chosen  squadron  he  bore  down  him- 
self upon  the  centre.  Discomfited  at  every 
point,  the  division  of  Beauharnois  fled  in  two 
parties,  one  towards  Smolensk,  and  the  other, 
towards  the  Voj^e.  The  viceroy,  who  had  dis- 
patched General  Poitevin  forward  in  the  night 
with  a  body  of  engineers,  to  construct  a  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  the  army  over  the  Vope> 
found,  to  his  extreme  consternation}  that  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  water  had  swept  away  the  bridge,  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  nearly  finished.  The 
Cossacks,  apprised  of  this  disaster,  did  not  fail 
to  advance  in  great  strength  ;  and  the  viceroy^ 
seeing  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  officer  of 
rank  should  set  an  example  of  courage,  ordered 
Colonel  Delfanti  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  to  force  the  Vope.  In  obe^ 
dience  to  this  order,  the  colonel,  rushing  into  the 
river  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  made  his  way 
through  the  masses  of  ice  that  floated  down  its 
stream.  The  viceroy  next  followed  with  bis 
staff,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  opposite  bank, 
gave  the  necessary  ordeps  to  facilitate  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  army.  The  waggons  now  begun  tQ 
file  off;  the  first  passed  over  viriUi  mu^h  diffi^. 
culty  ;  and  after  them  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
but  as  the  channel  was  far  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  banks  were  steep  and  covered 
with  ice,  the  only  practicable  point  was  at  a 
place  where  steps  had  been  dug  to  descend  to 
the  river.  The  cannon,  all  passing  in  tlie  same^^ 
track,  formed  indentions  so  deep,  that  it  soon 
became  impossible  to  drag  them  out.  Thus  the ; 
only  accessible  ford  was  soon  choked  up,  and; 
rendered  utterly  impassable  for  the  rest  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  rear-guard,  the.  Russians  still  con- 
tinued to  advance.  The  riv^r.  was  only  half- 
frozen;  and  as  the  waggons.  eouM  no.  longer 
make  any  progress,  it  became  necessary  for  those 
who  had  no  horses,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
stream-  A  vast  number  of  provision  waggons, 
carls,  and  droHschki,  were  abandoned,  and  the 
artillery- men,  on  the  report  that  the  enemy  was 
fast  approaching,  spiked  a  hundred  .pieces  of 
cannon.  The  cries  of  those  who  were  passing 
the  river,  the  consternation  of  others  who  were  ^ 
preparing  to  descend,  and  who,  witli  their 
norses,  were  every  moment  seen  overwhelmed  by 
the  current,  the  despair  of  the  women,  the  cries 
of  the  children,  and  the  terror. even  of  the  sol- 
diers, rendered  this  passage  so  horrible,  that  the  . 
very  recollection  of  it  yet  terrifies  those  who.. 
witnessed  and  survived  the  scene.  On  the  7tlu 
the  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred killed,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
taken  prisoiiers ;  on  the  8th,  in  the  words  of. 


•  •  Labaume^s  NaiTati  ve». 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS 


BOOK  IV.  Platoff,  <'  the  Cossacks  kiUed  a  great  many,  but 

I ~"  made  few  prisoaers.*'    Tlie  ni^t  of  that  day 

^Jl^;^^  was  truly  dreadfiil.  *«  To  form  some  idea  of  it/* 
1819^  ^^  *"*  ^^*  witness,  **  the  reader  must  picture 
to  himself  an  army  encamped  on  the  bare  snow, 
in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  winter,  elosely  pur* 
sued  by  the  enemy,  and  having  neither  cavalry 
Bor  artillery  to  oppose  him.  The  soldiers,  with- 
out shoes,  and  almost  without  clothes,  were  en* 
feebled  by  famine  and  fiitigue.  Sitting  on  their 
knapsacks,  they  slept  on  their  knees.  From 
this  benumbing  posture  they  rose  but  to  broil 
some  slices  of  horse-flesh,  or  to  melt  a  few 
morsds  of  ice.  Often  they  had  no  wood,  and  to 
find  fuel  they  destroyed  the  houses  in  which  their 
generals  lodged ;  sometimes,  when  they  awoke  in 
'the  morning,  the  village  which  they  had  seen  the 
night  before  had  disappeared ;  and  towns,  which 
to-day  were  untouched,  would  form  on  the 
morrow  one  vast  conflagration.'**  The  Rus- 
sians, habituated  to  the  climate,  and  supplied 
with  every  necessarv,  scarcely 'felt  the  severity 
of  the  season  ;  while  the  French  and  Italians, 
bom  in  more  genial  climes,  and  unprepared  for 
the  intense  rigour  of  a  northern  winter,  sunk 
under  its  seventy,  f 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensk  in  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  November,  and  en  the  10th,  the  first 
instance  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  the 
surrender  of  a  French  corps  without  firing  a 
gun.  Ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sians, General  Augereau  had  advanced  from 
Mohilow,  on  the  Kalouffa  road,  to  secure  the 
communication  between  Krasnoi  and  Smolensk, 
when  the  force  under  his  command,  while  in 
separate  bodies,  was  attacked  with  so  much 
vigour  by  three  partisan  corps,  detached  by 
Count  Orlow  Dennisow,  that  the  French' general, 
with  sixtjr  officers,  and  two  thousand  men,  laid 
down  their  arms. 

On  the  approach  of  the  main  army  to 
Smolensk  the  most  flattering  hopes  again  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  here  abundance  was  to  suc- 
ceed want,  and  repose  to  solace  the  exhausted. 
But  what  was  the  grief  ef  the  soldiers  to  learn, 
in  the  very  suburbs  of  the  city,  that  all  the 
provisions  were  consumed,  and  that  famine  pre- 
vailed even  in  the  garrison.  Thus  Smolensk, 
which  they  had  hoped  would  terminate  their  mis- 
fortunes, cruelly  deceived  their  hopes,  and  be- 
came the  witness  of  the  most  profound  despair. 
The  soldiers,   who    could  not   find  a  shelter. 


encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  found  dead  round  the 
fires  which  they  had  kindled.  The  hospitals, 
the  churches,  and  such  of  the  public  buildings 
as  still  existed,  were  unable  to  contain  the  sick, 
who  presented  themselves  by  thousands.  On 
the  14th  a  cry  suddenly  arose  of*-^  Rise,  they 
pillage  the  roagaxines  ;*'  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  soldiers,  dying  of  hunger,  and  no  longer 
able  to  wait  the  dilatory  distribution  of  pro* 
visions,  had,  in  spite  of  the  guard,  forded  tho 
gates  of  the  magazines,  and  began  to  pillage 
their  scanty  contents.  IncapaUe  of  bearing  up 
against  so  many  distresses,  Napoleon,  for  the 
first  time,  held  a  grand  council,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  at  which  all  the  generals  of  division, 
and  marshals  of  the  empire,  assisted.  As  soon 
as  the  council  broke  up,  the  author  of  all  their 
miseries,  after  burning  part  of  his  equipage, 
immediately  departed  in  his  carriage,  accom* 

{lanied  by  his  chasseurs,  and  by  the  Polish 
ancers  of  the  guard. 

On  the  I5th  the  order  was  given  to  eon« 
tinue  the  march  from  Smolensk ;  and.  now  a 
spectacle  the  most  horrible  was  presented  to 
view;  for  three  leagues  the  road  was  entirely 
covered  with  cannon  an.d  ammunition  ^waggons, 
which  tiiey  had  merely  time  to  spike  or  to  blow 
up.  Horses,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  were  seen 
at  every  step;  and  sometimes  whole  teams, 
sinking  under  their  labours,  fell  together.  From 
time  to  time  trees  were  seen,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  soldiers  had  attempted  to  light  fires,  but  the 
poor  wretches  had  perished  ere  tliey  could  ac- 
complish their  object.  These  horrors,  far  from 
exciting  the  sensibility,  only  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  survivors.  The  cruelty  which  could  not 
be  exercised  on  the  enemy  was  extended  to  their 
companions.  The  best  friends  no  longer  re- 
cognized each  other.  Every  one  chose  to 
save  the  plunder  of  Moscow,  rather  than  the  life 
of  his  comrade.  On  all  sides,  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries  5[  the  aban- 
doik^,  were  heard.  But  every  one  was  insen- 
sible to  their  sufferings,  or  if  he  approached 
those  who  were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  it  was 
to  plunder,  not  to  assist  them.* 

Prince  Kutusofi^,  perceiving  that  Napoleon 
designed  to  make  a  movement  upon  Krasnoi, 
pushed  forward  a  strong  body  of  troops  on  the 
Ifith,  in  order  to  intercept  his  advance  :  the 
French,  aware  of  their  danger,  drew  together 


*  Labaume's  Narrative. 

t  Hie  gfSMrd  «f  honour  of  Italy,  composed  of  yoiiog  men,  selected  fi-om  die  most  Uluatrious  ikiiiiiiei  id  tiiat 
country,  was  in  the  coarse  of  the  campaign  entirely  annihilated.  Their  education  awid  habits  ill-snited  them  to  submit  to 
die  menial  and  degndmg  offices  by  which  others  gained  a  scanty  mwsel,  and  prolonged  a  wretched  existence :  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  this  corps  oa  its  entrance  into  Russia  eonsistcMl,  all,  except  five,  had  perished  before 
^»ey  reaehed  Smolensk  l->£s6mMie. 
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Strong  bodies  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  and  marched  without  inter- 
ruption into  the  vicinity  of  Krasnoi.  Here  the 
Russians  suddenly  attacked  tliem  at  all  points, 
and  with  their  artillery,  which  had  been  placed 
in  ambush,  made  dreadfiJ  ravages  in  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  French  fought  desperately  until 
night,  when  they  were  completely  routed,  and 
the  whole  divisioo  was  either  slain  or  dispersed 
among  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper ; 
their  Toss  in  killed  was  immense  ;  two  generals, 
iifty*eight  superior  officers,  and  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  soldiers,  with  seventy  pieces  of  artil* 
lery,<  three  standards,  and  the  marshal's  staff  of 
Vavoust,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.* 
This  defeat  annihilated  the  first  corps  of  the 
French  army  :  though  the  division  was  com- 
manded by  Davoust,  Napoleon  was  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  personally  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger,  from  which  he  was  alone 
rescued  by  the  bravery  of  his  guards. 

This  engagement  was  only  a  prelude  to 
one  more  fatal.  On  the  following  day,  Marshal 
Ney,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of 
his  master,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  was  advancing  i'rom 
Smolensk  towards  Krasnoi,  with  the  rear-guard 
of  the  French  army.  The  Russian  commander-* 
in-chief,  determining  to  cut  off  this  division  from 
the  rest  of  the  hostile  forces,  strongly  reinforced 
General  Milloradowitch.  About  three  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon,  the  approach  of  the  French 
was  discovered,  and  a  herald  was  dispatched 
to  inform  them  that  the  imperial  guard  had  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  on  the  prece<iing  day, 
and  to  summon  them  to  surrender.  This  sum- 
mons the  French  marshal  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  immediately  prepared  for  action. 
Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  advanced  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 'Russians  were 
encam])ed,  when  ^ddenly  their  batteries  were 
unmaske(l,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  trcr 
mendous  discharge  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon^ 
and  the  whole  musketry  of  the  line,  that  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  to  the  Russian  camp,  and  at 
midnight,  nearly  twelve  thousand  French  sol- 
diers laid  down  their  arms.  On  this  day, 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  toge- 
ther with  immense  booty.  Favoured  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  Marshal  Ney  fled  across 
the  Dnieper,  accompanied  by  a  few  hundred 
fugitives,  who  were  actively  pursued  by  clouds 
of  Cossacks. 

During   these  important  transactions,   Oe<- 
neral   Wittgenstein  was  actively  and  succesa- 
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fully  engaged  on  the  Dwina.  After  the  capture  il.OQK  IV» 

of   Polotsk,    this    general    proceeded    towards 

Vitepsk,  in  prosecution  of  his  design  of  cutting  Cbap.XIX, 
ofi^  Bonaparte's  communication  with  the  west  of 
Europe.  On  the  8th  this  city  was  carried  by 
stor-m;  and  the  French  Emperor^  finding  hia 
progress*  impeded  by  the  forward  movements 
of  the  gallant  Wittgenstein,  ordered  Ij^larshals^ 
Victor  and  Oudinot  to  drive  him  across  the 
Dwina.  On  the  1 4th  .the  Russian  general  was 
attacked,  but  so  masterly  were  his  maua'uvres 
on  that  day  that  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  Senno,  with  the  loss  of  four  cannoUj^ 
two  standards,  sixty-seven  oflicers,  and  threte 
thousand  soldiers.  A  fine  trait  of  military  spirit 
is  noticed  in  the  Russian  account  of  this  afikir  : — 
a  battalion  of  newly  raised  militia  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  fall  back,  peremptorily  refused, 
saying — "  the  emperor  has  not  sent  us  to  retire, 
but  to  advance,  and  beat  the  enemy^  which  wq 
are  willing  to  do." 

The  Russians  have  divided  the  retreat  of 
the  French  into  three  epochs,  nvhich,  besides  the 
constant  increase  of  their  misfortunes,  have  each 
a  peculiar  character.  The  first  ended  at  th^ 
battle  of  Krasnoi ;  the  second,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  ;  and  the  .third,  at  the  Niemen, 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period,  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  Russians  had  already 
taken  forty  thousand  men,  twenty-seven  gene^ 
rals,  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  thirty -one 
standards,  and,  besides  the  immense  baggage  of 
of  the  French  army,  all  the  plunder  of  Moscow, 
that  had  not  been  destroyed.  If  to  these  losses 
are  added  forty  thousand  men,  dead  of  fatigue 
or  famine,  or  killed  in  the  diflerent  battles,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  army,  which  quitted  Mos- 
cow with  a  for  #e  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  was  reduced  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, including  the  imperial  guard,  of  whom 
not  more  than  eight  thousand  combatants  sur^ 
vived.  The  cavalry  was  almost  extinct. f  la 
this  situation  the  soldiers  formed  mournful  pre- 
sages of  what  they  had  yet  to  endure,  since 
they  were  scarcely  half  way  to  the  Niemen, 
and  had  three  rivers  to  cross,  and  two  mountains 
to  climb. 

The  18th  of  November  was  rendered  me^ 
.piorable  in  the  history  of  this  campaign,  by  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  CzeruichefT  from  the  army 
of  the  Danube  at  the  head-quarters  of  Count 
Wittgenstein,  after  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary marches  on  record.  The  corps  under 
Czernicheft*  had  to  encounter  on  every  day'^ 
march  numerous  bands  of  the  enemy ;  but  these 


*  The  baton  is  used  by  the  field- marshals  of  France  on  days  of  ceremony  alone,  and  this  capture  adii^ 
no  glory  to  the  Russians ;  in  the  [Mresent  instance,  the  staff  of  pavoust  was,  no  doubt,  found  in  a  baggage  wj^jj;- 
gon  that  had  b^o  abandoned.— JLo^atime. 
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BOO^  IV.  he  either  eluded  or  oYereame,  frequently  seiting 

' their  contoys/  and   destroying  the   escorts  by 

^^•^^;  which  they  were  accompanied.  lA  other  re- 
Iftl?^  jpects,  the  match  of  Ciserniche(F  was  streh  ad 
Rtissian  troops  only  could  have  accomplished ; 
he  had  many  rivers  to  cross,  and  had  no  lei- 
sure to  construct  bridges,  but  he  and  his  troops, 
eren  at  that  inclement  season,  plunged  into  the 
streams,  and  sained  the  opposite  shores.  On 
his  arrival  he  brought  to  Count  Wittgfenstein 
the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the 
Austrian  and  Saxon  aus^iltaries,  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  French  army,  aud  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  Russians.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  ge- 
neral aide-de-camp,  Kutusoff,  also  arrived,  and 
announced  to  the  count,  tiiat  he  was  in  comiim- 
Hication  with  Platoff,  and  with  the  main  army  ; 
in  fact,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian 
empire  was  now  in  full  communication,  and  that 
the  circle  was  thus  completely  around  the  i*e- 
mains  of  the  French  armies. 

Napoleon,  finding  bis  situation  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  was  hastening  by  forced  marches 
With  the  remnant  of  his  army  from  Orcha  to- 
wards the  Beresina,  hoping  to  effect  his  retreat 
to  the  Vistula  by  the  way  of  Minsk,  in  which, 
by  bis  orders,  stores  of  all  Icinds  had  been  accu- 
mulated. But,  in  the  mean  time,  Admiral 
Tschikakoff  occupied  that  town,  and  detached 
bis  advanced-guard,  under  Count  Lambert,  to 
Borisov  ;  on  the  21st,  this  general  attacked  the 
iites-du-poHt  on  the  Beresina,  guarded  by  the 
Polish  general  Dombrowski^  and  after  carrying 
the  works  by  storm,   and  taking  three  thousand 

Srisbners,  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Borisov. 
*hus  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  crossing 
the  Beresina,  Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army  of  Moscow,  which,  having  been  joined 
by  the  skeletons  of  Victor  and  Oudiuot^s  corps, 
and  by  the  different  detachments  that  had  been 
left  on  the  Dnieper,  now  amounted  to  about 
twenty  thonsand  men,  proceeded  towards  Minsk, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina.  On  his 
rear  and  flank  was  the  grand  army,  under 
Prince  Kutusoff ;  on  his  right  was  Count  Witt- 
genstein, who  had  been  joined  by  the  northern 
corps  ;  and  in  front,  at  Borisov,  was  the  vic- 
torious division  under  Admiral  Tschikakoff. 

During  the  ?5th  Napoleon  manoeuvred  to 
deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians,  and  by 
Stratagem  obtained  possession  of  the  village  of 
Studziauca,  where  the  Beresina  is  40  toises  or 
80  English  yards  wide.  Here,  in  the  presence, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Russians, 
he  constructed  two  bridges,  one  for  cavalry,  and 
the  other  for  the  passage  of  the  infantry.  Over 
these  bridges  Marshal  Oudinot  passed  to  attack 
the  troops  which  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
French  army.  Napoleon,  having,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  guard,  forced  his  way  through 


the  immense  4roil4  Whieh  now  lined  the  banks 
of  (he  Beresina,  cfros8€<d  that  river  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, taking  the  route  towards  Sembin.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  French  army,  paralysed  by 
ttieir  sufferings,  and  itisensibVe  of  their  approach- 
ing danger,  passed  the  night  of  the  27th  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Beif^siaa. 

On  the  moruihg  of  the  2^h,  Count  Witt* 

genstein  arrived  with  the  first  division  of  the 
ittssian  army  in  the  aeighbouiAiood  of  Stud- 
zianea,  and  opened  a  dreadful  cannonade  upon 
the  fugitives,  who  were  pressing  in  such  crowds 
.  over  the  bridges  as  completely  to  choke  up  tlie 
passage.  To  add  to  the  caonfusion  and  horrors 
of  tiie  scene,  about  eight  o^clock  in  tho  morn- 
ing the  bridge  for  carriages  and  cavalry  broke 
down,  and  the  baggage  and  artillery,  now  ad- 
vancing towards  the  bridge  intended  for  the 
infantry,  a  scene  of  horror  and  contention  arose 
exceeding  ail  description.  Numbers  perished 
by  the  hands  of  their  comrades,  but  a  greater 
numb^  were  suffocated  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses  so 
choked  every  avenue,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  over  mountains  of  dead  bodi«$  to  arrive  at 
the  river.  Some,  buried  in  these  horrible  heaps, 
still  breathed,  and  strug&;ling  with  the  agonies 
of  death,  caught  hold  of  tho^se  Who  mounted 
over  them.  During  this  contention  the  multi- 
tude, which  followed  like  a  furious  wave,  swept 
away,  and  increased  the  number  of  victims. 

The  French  division  of  Parthonneaux,  which 
formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  return,  left  a  brigade  to  burn 
the  bridge.  These  troops,  having  lost  their 
way,  wandered  more  than  three  leagues  in  a 
vrrong  direction.  In  the  middle  of  a  dismal 
night,  and  pierced  with  cold,  they  mistook  the 
forces  of  the  Russians  for  those  of  their  own 
army,  and  ran  to  join  their  comrades  ;  when  see* 
ing  themselves  surrounded,  and  without  the 
least  hope  of  escape,  they  were  forced  to  sar* 
render. 

While  the  troops  under  Marshal  Victor 
were  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  those 
under  Marshal  Oudinot  were  attacked  on  the 
right..  Soldiers,  who  had  before  been  wandering 
in  confusion^  fell  into  the  ranks,  and  the  battle 
was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy.  Oudinot, 
vrho  could  only  obtain  the  victory  at  tlie  price 
of  his  own  blood,  was  wounded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  tte 
field,  the  command  devolved  on  Marshal  Ney. 
the  marshal  having  rallied  his  troops,  the  battle 
re-commenced  with  great  fury,  and  several 
pieces  of  canrHon,  and  fonr  thousand  prisoners, 
were  taken  by  the  French.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  captured  prisoners  whom  they  could  not 
retain  ;  they  fought  not  for  victory,  4>ut  for  life. 
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Id  the  heat  oF  the  engagement,  many  balls 
struck  the  miserable  crowds  which  were  yet 
pressing  to  cross  the  bridge  of  the  Beresina ; 
some  shells  barst  in  the  midst  of  them ;  ami 
terror  and  despair  took  possession  of  every  heart. 
The  women  and  children,  who  had  escaped  so 
many  disasters,  seemed  to  have  been  preserved 
only  to  meet  here  a  death  thi^  most  deplorable. 
The  artillery,  the  baggage-waggons,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  in&ntry,  all  pressed  on  to  escape  the 
cannon  and  musketry  in  their  rear,  each  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  opposite  bank  by  passing 
before  the  other.  The  strong  made  their  way 
by  casting  the  weak  into  the  river,  or  trampled 
under  foot  the  maimed  and  the  sick  that  inter- 
rupted their  passage.  Hundreds  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  ;  others, 
koping  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were 
frozen  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  or  perished  by 
placing  themselves  on  pieces  of  ice,  which,  over- 
weighed,  sunk  in  the  stream  ;  and  thousands  of 
Tvietims,  deprived  of  hope,  threw  themselves  into 
the  Beresina,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The 
division  of  Oirard  made  its  way  by  force, 
through  all  {he  obstacles  that  retarded  its 
inarch ;  and^limbing  over  the  mountains  of 
dead  bodies  that  obstructed  the  way,  gained 
the  other  side  ;  thither  the  Russians  were  pres- 
sing to  follow  them,  when  they  hastened  to  effect 
their  escape  by  setting  fire  to  the  bridge.  At 
this  moment  the  unhappy  beings  still  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Beresina,  abandoned  themselves 
to  absolute  despair.  Crowds  upon  crowds  still 
pressed  towads  tlie  burning  bridge,  choking  up 
the  passage  amid  bursting  flames,  scorched  and 
frozen  at  the  same  instant,  till  at  length  the 
whole  sunk  with  a  tr^nendous  crash  into  the 
lK>8om  of  the  Beresina. 

On  the  frightful  night  of  the  29fh,  the  ele- 
ments  let  loose  seemed  to  conspire  to  afflict  uni- 
▼mal  nature,  and  to  chastise  the  ambition  and 
crimes  of  men.  The  conouerors  and  the  con- 
quered were  alike  overwhelmed  with  suffering. 
Between   the  25th  and  the  29th  of  November, 

Swwds  of  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers 
1  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  ;  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  were  abandoned,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina  was^  in  its  consequences, 
more  terrible  than  the  most  sanguinary  battle. « 
After  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  Bona- 
narte,  finding  Minsk  already  occupied  by  the 
Rusrians,  was  compelled  to  take  the  more  cir- 
Gttiums  route  of  Wilna ;  and  in  order  to  cover 
bis  retreat,  the  wretched  fugitives  who  formed 
.the  v^reck  of  his  once  stupendous  army,  were 
collected  near  Kamea.  This  movement  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  enterprising  Wittgen  < 
stein,  who,  having  dispatched  Count  Kutusoft* 
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the  general  aide-de-camp,  by  a  more  distant  BOOK  IV. 
route,  proceeded  himself  on  the  enemy^s  right  ";;  — ^ 
fiank  to  intercept  his  retreat.  "  Both  these  plans  Chap.XIX. 
were  erowned  with  oomplete  success  :  the  whole  '  ^^ 
body  of  the  Bavarians,  under  General  Wrede, 
which  formed  the  remains  of  the  6th  corps,  and 
were  on  their  march  to  join  the  main  f^rench 
army,  were  taken  in  detail  by  Count  Kutnsoff ; 
and  Napoleon,  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
Vileika,  abandoned  his  project  of  advancing  to 
Wilna  in  that  direction,  and  took  the  road  by 
Molodetschino.  Here,  however,  he  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Tschikakoff,  whose  force,  im- 
patient to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  retreating 
army,  were  hovering  on  his  flank.  On  the  29th 
they  bore  down  upon  the  French ;  who,  notwith* 
"Standing  the  efforts  of  the  commandiBg  officers 
to  re-animate  their  exhausted  and  dispirited 
troops,  were  at  length  ebliged  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day^ 
two  thousand  Cossacks  fell  upon  the  advanced* 
guard  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  French  army,  with 
their  usual  ^'  HourraP^  and  slaughtered  great 
nunrbers  of  them  in  the  streets  of  Kamen.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  the  retreating  army  arrived 
at  Ilya,  and  on  the  2d  at  Molodetschino.  At 
this  place  Napoleon,  who  was  still  with  the  army, 
vrrote  that  bulletin,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  French  official  account  of  the  retreat  from 
the  Moskwa  to  the  Wilia,  and  which  made 
Frauee  and  her  allies  a  large  family  of  mourners. 
A  document  more  important  never  issued  from 
the  pen  of  a  military  commander,  and  the  his- 
torian would  ill  discharge  his  duty  to  the  pre- 
sent age  and  to  posterity,  who  should  neglect  to 
place  upon  record  so  extraordinary  a  production* 
This  memorable  communication  was  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

TWBXTT-NlKTH  BULLETIK. 

'*  MohdeUehiHOt  Dec.  i^AMt, 

"  To  the  6di  of  Noirember  Uie  weather  was  fine,  and  the  xaore^ 
ment  of  the  annjr  was  executed  with  the  greatest  success.  The  cdd 
weather  began  on  the  7th ;  from  that  moment  we  every  night  lost 
several  hundred  horses,  in  consequence  of  bivouacking.  Arrived  «t 
Smolensk,  we  had  alieady  lost  many  cavalry  and  artillery  horses. 
The  Russian  army,  from  Volhynia,  was  opposed  to  ou^  right:  our 
right  left  the  Minsk  line  of  operations,  and  took  for  the  pivot  of  its 
operations  the  Warsaw  line.  On  the  9th,  tlie  empenur  was  infbrmedi 
at  Smolensk,  of  tliis  change  in  the  Une  of  operations,  and  conceived 
what  the  enemy  would  do.  However  hard  it  appeared  to  him  to  put 
himself  in  movement  during  so  crud  a  season,  the  new  state  of  thfogs 
demanded  it  He  expected  to  arrive  at  Minsk,  or  at  least  upon  the 
Beresina,  before  the  enemy  ;  on  the  15th  he  quitted  Smolensk;  on 
Che  16th  he  slept  at  Krasnoi.  The  cold,  which  began  on  the  7lh, 
suddenly  increased  ;  and  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th,  the  thermome- 
ter was  16  and  18  degrees  betow  the  fteezing  pdnL  The  roads  were 
covered  with  ice ;  the  cavalry,  artillery^  and  baggage  hoises,  perished 
ev&7  night,  not  only  by  himdreds,  but  by  thousands,  particularly 
the  German  and  Frencli  horses.  In  a  few  days,  more  than  50,000 
horses  perished ;  our  cavalry  were  on  foot ;  our  artillery  and  our  bag. 
gage  were  without  convcyanee.  It  was  necessary  to  abandon  and  de- 
stroy a  great  part  of  our  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions.    This 


•  Labaume's  Narrative. 
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HOOK  IV.  umy,  so  fine  on  the  6th,  was  Teiy  difiTercnt  on  the  Uth,— almost 

without  cavahr*  without  artilleTy,  without  transports.      Without 

CllAP.XIX.  cavalry,  we  could  not  reconnoitre  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance; 
>^,^^'>y,^'^^^'   without  artUleiy,  we  could  not  risk  a  battle,  and  finnly  await  it ;  it 
1812       ^""^  '^^^^^  ^  mareh,  in  order  not  to  be  oonstnuned  to  a  battle,  whieh 
At  want  of  ammunition  prevented  us  from  desiring;  it  Was  requisite 
to  occupy  a  certain  space,  not  to  be  turned,  and  that  too  without 
cavalry,  which  led  and  connected  the  columns.    This  difflailty,  join- 
ed to  the  cold  which  suddenly  came  on,  rendered  onr  situation  miser- 
able.   Those  men,  whom .  nature  had  not  su£Eldently  steeled  to  be 
/  above  all  the  chances  of  fate  and  fortune,  appeared  shook,  lost  their 

gaiety,  their  good  humour,  and  dreamed  but  of  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes ;  those  whom  she  has  created  superior  to  every  thing, 
preserved  their  gaiety,  and  their  ordinary  manners,  and  saw  fresh 
S^ory  in  the  different  difficulties  to  Ife  surmounted. 

**  The  enemy,  who  saw  upon  the  roads  traces  of  that  frightful 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  French  army,  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  surrounded  all  the  columns  with  his  Cosfecks, 
who  carried  off,  like  tlie  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  trains  and  carriages 
which  separated.  This  contemptible  cavalry,  whieh  only  make  a  noise, 
and  are  not  capable  of  penetrating  through  a  company  of  voltigeurs, 
rendered  themselves  formidable  by  favour  of  circumstances.  Never- 
thele^,  the  enemy  had  to  repent  c^  all  the  serious  attempts  which  he 
wished  to  undertake :  they  were  overthrown  by  the  viceroy,  before 
whom  they  were  placed,  and  lost  many  men. 

**  The  Duke  of  Kkbingen,  with  3,000  men,  had  blown  up  the  ram- 
parts of  Smolensk  :  he  was  surrounded,  and  found  himself  in  a  criti- 
cal  position,  but  he  extricated  himself  from  it  with  that  intrepidity 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  After  having  kept  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him  during  the  whole  of  the  18th,  and  oonstanUy  repuls- 
ed bim«  at  night  be  made  a  movement  on  the  right,  passed  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  deceived  all  the  calculations  of  the  enemy.  On  the  19th, 
the  army  passed  the  Borysthenes  at  Orcha ;  and  the  Russian  army, 
being  fatigued,  and  having  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  ceased  ftom 
its  attempt^  The  army  of  Volbynia  bad  inclined,  on  the  V6th,  upon 
Minsk,  and  marched  upon  Borisov.  General  Dombrowski  defended 
the  bridgoJiead  of  Borisov  with  5,000  men.  On  the  S3d  he  was 
forced,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  this  position.  The  enemy  then  passed 
the  Beresina,  marching  upon  Bobr ;  the  division  Lambert  formed  the 
advanced-guard.  The  second  oorp^,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Reggia.  which  was  at  Tacherein,  had  received  orders  to  march  upon 
Borisov,  to  Secure  the  army  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  On  the 
24th,  the  Duke  of  Reggio  met  the  division  Lambert,  four  leagues 
^m  Borisov,  attacked  and  defeated  it,  took  2,000  prisoners,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  500  baggage  waggons  of  the  army  of  Volhynia, 
and  threw  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina.  General 
Berkeun,  with  the  4di  cuirassiers,  distinguished  hini»clf  by  a  fine 
charge.  The  enemy  could  only  secure  his  safety  by  burning  the 
bridge,  which  is  more  than  500  toises  in  length.  Nevertheless,  the 
'enemy  occupied  all  the  passages  of  tlie  Beresina :  this  river  is  forty 
toises  wide,  and  had  much  floating  ice  on  it,  but  its  banks  are  cover- 
ed with  marshes  500  toises  long,  which  present  great  obstacles  in 
clearing  it.  The  enemy*s  general  had  placed  his  four  divisions  at  the 
different  debouches,  where  he  presumed  the  French  army  would  at- 
tempt to  pass.  On  the  26th,  at  break  of  day,  the  emperor,  afler 
living  deceived  the  enemy  by  different  movements  made  during  the 
day  of  the  25th,  marched  upon  the  village  of  Studzianca,  and  caused, 
in  spite  of  an  enemy *8  division,  and  in  its  presence,  two  brigades  to 
be  thrown  over  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Reggio  passed,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  led  him,  fighting,  two  hours.  The  enemy  retired  upon 
the  t^te-du-pont,of  Borisov.  General  Legrand,  an  officer  of  the 
first-rate  merit,  was  badly,  but  not  dangerously,  wounded.  During 
tlie  whole  of  the  26th  and  27th,  the  army  passed. 

**  The  Duke  of  BcUuno,  commanding  the  9th  corps,  had  received 
orders  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  to  form  the 
rear-guard,  and  keep  in  check  the  Russian  army  from  the  Dwina, 
which  followed  him.  Parthonncaux^s  division  formed  the  rear-gnard 
of  this  corps. 

**  On  the  97th,  at  noon,  tlie  Duke  of  BcUuno  arrived  n  ith  two  divi- 
sionsatthebridgeof  Studzianca.  Parthonneaux*s  division  set  out  atnight 
fVom  Borisov,  A  brigade  of  this  division,  which  formed  the  rear-guu^, 
and  which  was  charged  with  burning  the  bridge,  marched  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  arrived  between  ten  and  eleven  o*clock ;  it  sought 
its  first  brigade  and  its  general,  who  had  departed  two  hOivs  before, 
and  wbich  it  bad  not  met  wit)i  in  its  route.  Its  researcbet  were  in  vain ; 


some  imeasiness  was^then  conceived.  All  we  have  since  been  able  to 
learn  is,  that  the  first  brigade  set  out  at  five  o^dock,  missed  its  way  at 
six,  went  to  the  right  in  place  of  proceeding  to  the  left,  and  matched 
two  or  thve  leagaos  in  this  direction ;  that  during  the  nigfati  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  it  rallu^  at  seeing  the  enemy^s  fires,  which  it 
mistook  for  the  French  army.  Thus  surrounded,  it  was  taken.  This 
cruel  mistake  must  have  caused  us  a  loss  of  2,000  infantry,  500  cavalry, 
and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Reports  state,  (hat  the  general  of  divi- 
sion was  not  with  his  column,  and  had  marched  akme. 

**  All  the  army  having  passed,'  on  the  moming  of  the  28th  the 
Duke  of  l^clluno  guarded  the  tete-du  pont  uxxm  the  left  bank :  tlie 
Duke  of  Reggio,  and  behind  him  all  the  army,  was  xipon  the  right 
bank.  Borisov  having  been  evacuated,  the  armies  of  the  Dwina 
and  Volhynia  eomnmnicated ;  they  planned  an  attack  on  the  28th,  at 
break  of  day.  The  Duke  of  Reggio  caused  the  emperor  to  be  infi)rm- 
ed  that  he  was  attacked.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  tlie  Duke  of 
Belluno  was  on  the  left  bank.  The  Duke  o£  Flchingen  immediately 
followed  die  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso  the  Duke  of 
Elj^iingcn.  The  battle  became  warm.  The  enemy  wishing  to  turn 
our  right.  General  Doumere,  commanding  the  5th  division  of  cmras^ 
siers,  which  made  part  of  the  2d  corps  that  remained  on  the  Dwina, 
ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry,  by  the  4th  and  5th  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers, at  the  moment  when  the  legion  of  the  Vistula  was  engaged  in 
Che  woods,  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  defeat- 
ed and  put  to  the  rout,  together  with  his  cavalry,  whidi  came  to  the 
assistance  of  his  infantry.  Six  tliousand  prisoners,  two  standards, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  our  hands.  On  his  side,  the  Duke 
of  Belluno  vigorously  charged  the  enemy,  defeated  him,  took  from 
five  to  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  did  not  suf&r  him  to  advance  within 
reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  bridge.  General  Fournier  made  a  fine 
charge  of  cavalry.  In  the  battle  of  the  Beresina,  the  army  of  Volhy- 
nia suffered  much.  The  Duke  of  Reggio  was  wounded,  but  his 
wound  is  not  dangerons.    He  received  a  ball  in  his  8id& 

«*  The  next  day  (the  29th)  we  remakied  on  the  field  of  battle. 
We  Iiad  to  make  our  choice  between  two  routes — that  to  Minsk,  and 
that  to  Wilna.  The  road  to  Minsk  led  through  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  and  of  uncultivated  marshes,  tv  here  it  was  impossible  for  the 
army  to  subsist  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road  to  Wilna  led 
through  a  very  fine  country.  The  army  being  without  cavalry,  defi-* 
cient  in  ammunition,  and  horribly  fatigued  by  fifty  days*  march,  car- 
rying in  its  train  all  the  sick  and  wounded  of  so  many  battles,  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  getting  to  its  magazines. 

**  On  the  50th,  the  head-quarters  were  at  Pletchinichau ;  on  the 
1st  of  December  at  SUike ;  and  on  the  3d,  at  Molodetadiinoy  when 
the  army  received  the  first  convoys  from  Wilna.  All  tlie  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  could  be  of  embarrassment, 
with  the  baggage,  &.c  were  sent  off  to  Wilna. 

**  To  say  that  the  army  stands  in  need  of  ra-eatablisfaing  its 
didpline,  of  refreshing  itself,  of  remounting  its  cavalry,  completing 
its  ardllery,  and  its;  maiend,'^ihis  is  the  result  of  the  expote  which 
has  just  been  made.  Ita  repose  is  of  the  first  necessity.  The  materid 
and  the  horses  are  coming  in ;  General  Bouieier  has  idready  more  than 
20,000  remount  horses  in  different  depots, 

"  The  artillery  has  already  repaired  its  losses.  The  generals,  ofii- 
cers,  and  soldiers,  have  suffered  greatly  from  want  Numbers  have 
lost  their  baggage  by  the  loss  of  their  horses,  and  several  by  the 
effect  of  the  Cossacks*  ambushes.  The  Cossacks  have  taken  numbers 
of  isolated  persons,  of  geographical  engineers,  who  were  taking  posi- 
lions,  and  of  wounded  ofiicecs,  who  were  marching  witliout  pre- 
caution, preferring  running  the  risk,  to  marching  slowly,  and  going 
with  the  convoy. 

**  The  reports  of  the  general  officers  commanding  the  difibreni 
corps,  will  make  known  what  ofikers  and  soldiers  have  chiefly  distin- 
guished  themselves,  and  the  details  of  these  memorable  events. 

' "  In  all  these  movements  tlie  emperor  has  been  continually  march- 
ing in  the  middle  of  his  guards— >the  cavalry  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Istria,  and  the  infantry  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Daatzic.  His 
msgesty  has  been  well  satisfied  with  the  fine  spirit  shown  by  his  guards. 
They  have  always  been  ready  to  show  themselves  wherever. ^eir  pre- 
sence was  needful :  but  circumstances  have  alwavs  been  such  that  dicir 
appearance  alone  was  sufficient,  and  that  they  never  were  in  a  situa- 
tion which  required  them  to  diarge.  The  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  the 
grand  marshal,  the  grand  equerry,  and  all  the  aides-dercamp  an4 
miUtaiy  ofikers  di  the  household,  have  always  accompanied  his  ma- 
jesty. ^  Our  cavalry  was  dismounted  to  such  a  degree^  that  It  was  ne^ 
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ccfisary  to  collect  tiieofficen,  wlio  had  still  a  horse  renuuniog,  in  order 
to  fomi  four  companies  of  150  ni6n  each. 

"  The  gencmh  there  performed  the  ftmctlons  of  ctiptains,  and 
the  colonek  tliose  of  subaltems.  This  aacrecl  aquadion,  commanded 
by  Gencml  Grouchy,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Naplea,  did 
not  loee  sight  of  the  emperor  in  all  tlioM  movements.  The  health  of 
his  majesty  was  never  better.** 

Napoleon,  alarmed  by  so  many  disasters, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  which  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Twenty-ninth  bulletin  of 
the  Grand  Army,"  might  produce  in  France, 
now  determined  to  abandon  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  his  army  for  the  purpose  of.  repairing  to 
Paris.  Quitting  Molodetschino  at  midnight,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  he  proceeded  to  Smorghoni, 
where  he  called  together  the  chiefs  of  his  army, 
and  after  having  appointed  the  King  of  Naples 
his  lieutenant-general,  took  his  departure  from 
that  place  incognito  on  the  4(h,  accompanied  by 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Vioenza. 
On  his  route  to  the  French  capital,  he  travelled  in 
a  siKgle  sledge,  passing  rapidly  from  Wilna 
through  Warsaw  to  Dresden  ;  whence  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  through  Leipzic  and  Mentz, 
aud  arrived  in  Paris  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of 
December. 

The  presence  of  the  emperor  bad  kept  the 
chiefe  in  some  degree  to  their  duty ;  but  when 
the  fact  of  his  departure  became  known,  many 
of  the  officers,  unrestrained  by  shame,  abandon* 
ed  the  remains  of  the  regiments  committed  to 
their  command.  Till  that  time,  some  armed 
soldiers,  conducted  by  their  officers,  still  rallied 
round  the  standard  which  they  had  sworn  never 
to  forsake ;  but  from  the  moment  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  chiefs,  unheard  of  calamities 
reduced  their  numbers.  The  division  Loison, 
which  had  arrived  from  Konigsberg,  and  the 
Neapolitans  from  Wilna,  having  been  obliged  to 
encamp  in  cold  twenty*two  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  were  almost  annihilated,  and  out 
of  six  thousand  men,  of  ^ich  each  division 
was  composed,  only  some  feeble  battalions  re* 
mained,  who,  on  their  junction  with  the  main 
army,  ran  on  ^the  road  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
or  fell  down  without  being  able  to  rise  again. 
Those  who  could  support  the  fatigue  of  march- 
ing prolonged  their  griefs  ;  but  if,  weary  of  life, 
they  wished  to  terminate  their  existence,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  stand  still,  and  the  frost  would 
become  their  executioner.  The  roads,  in  every 
direction,  presented  at  every  step,  brave  officers, 
covered  with  rags,  supported  upon  sticks,  their 
hair  and  beards  stifTened  by  the  ice  ;  these  war- 
riors, who,  but  a  short  time  before,  were. the 
terror  of  their  enemies,  and  the  conquerors  of 
two  thirds  of  Europe,  could  now  scarcely  obtain 
a  look  of  pity  from  soldiers  whom  they  had  for- 
merly commanded.     Misfortune  having  equaliz-  . 
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ed  conditions,  every  thing  was  confounded.  The  BOOK  IV. 
colonel  who  had  no  food,  ^as  obliged  to  beg 
from  a  private  soldier.  Thus  the  man  who  pos- 
sessed provisions,  although  he  were  a  servant, 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who, 
to  obtain  food,  threw  aside  their  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, and  condescended  to  caress  him. 

On  the  7Ui,  the  French  army,  no  longer  dig- 
nified by  the  terra  grand,  advanced  to  Joupra- 
noui,  and  on  the  8th  to  Ocfamiana.  The  route 
was  still  covered  with  soldiers,  so  deplorably 
reduced  that  the  Russians  disdained  to  make 
them  prisoners.  Some » had  lost  the  sense  of 
hearing,  others  their  speech,  and  many,  by  exces- 
sive  hunger  and  cold,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
frantic  stupidity,  which  made  them  roast  dead 
bodies  for  nourishment,  or  consume  their  own 
hands  and  arms.*  Suffering  had  driven  many 
mad,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fii*es  and 
perished  in  the  flames  ;  and  every  day's  march 
presented  a  repetition  of  these  horrible  scenes. 

Wilna,  which  waa  entered  by  the  French  on 
the  10th,  was  carried  by  the  Russians  on  the 
11th,  and  their  advance  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  hurry  of  passing  through  that  city  it  was 
neither  plundered  nor  set  on  fire  ;  this  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  the  whole  line  of  march 
between  Moscow  and  the  Niemen,  Wilna  was 
the  only  town  that  escaped  pillage  and  devasta- 
tion. Uy  the  capture  of  Wilna  the  ruin  and 
dispersion  of  the  French  army  were  completed ; 
the  soldiers,  no  longer  held  together  by  any  bond 
of  union,  fled  in  every  direction  into  the  forests, 
and  over  distant  wastes,  to  escape  the  sabres  and 
pikes  of  their  enemies,  who  divided  themselves 
into  several  columns,  which  acted  simultaneously 
in  different  directions.  On  the  1 4th  the  Russians 
advanced  to  Kowno,  the  place  at  which  the 
French  crossed  the  Niemen  in  triumph  six 
months  before.  But  how  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contending  armies  ! 

In  Courland,  Marshal  Macdonald  had 
maintained  himself,  with  the  Prussian  contin- 
gent, and  a  body  of  French  troops  ;  where,  by 
some  unaccountable  casualty  or  omission,  he 
was  not  apprised  of  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  grand  army  untj)  the  16th  of  December, 
wh^i  he  took  immediate  steps  (or  abandoning 
Konigsberg  and  the  line  of  the  Nienajen.  On 
the  28th  of  December,  Count  Wittgenstein, 
having  made  a  rapid  march  by  cross  roads  into 
East  Prussia,  aavanced  upon  Tilsit,  where 
Macdonald  was  then  stationed.  Here  the  Rus- 
sian light  cavalry  immediately  prepared  to  sur- 
round him,  while  General  Diebitch  out  ofl^  the 
communication  with  the  Prussian  corps  under 
the  command  of  General  D'Yorck.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Prussian  general  entered  into  a 
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BOOK  IV.  negociation  with  General  Diebitch,  and  on  the 

80th  a  convention  was  mutually  signed, by  which 

Chap.XIX.  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Prussian  force,  eighteen 
^*-''"^''"'*-^  thousand  strong,  including  the  corps  of  Mas- 
1812  senbach,-  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  should 
retire  unmolested  into  tlieir  own  dominions. 
Marshal  Maedonald,  whose  force  was,  by  the 
defection  of  General  D'Yorck,  reduce<l  to  six 
thousand  men,  was  closely  pursued  by  Wittgen- 
stein ;  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1813, 
his  army  was  slill  further  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  his  whole 
corps  must  have  been  •cut  oflT,  had  not  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Russians  been  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  the  garrison  from  Dantzic.  On  the 
4th  Memel  capitulated,  with  two  Prussian  bat- 
talions. At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  retired 
towards  Warsaw,  which  place  they  shortly  after 
evacuated,  and  withdrew  into  Austrian  Galicia 
without  molestation  from  the  Russians.  On  the 
5th  Colonel  Rudiger  was  engaged  in  making  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  investing  Konigs- 
berg  ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
dth,  four  regiments  of  Cossacks  forced  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  completely  routed  the  enemy, 
making  thirteen  hundred  prisoners.  Maedon- 
ald had  attempted  the  defence  of  this  fortress 
with  the  remains  of  jJbis  corps,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  to  whom  were  added 
fifteen  Imndred  of  the  guards,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  refugees  from  the  different  corps  ;  but 
this  force  being  found  inadequate,  Konigsberg 
was  abandoned  to  its  victorious  assailants ;  and 
the  French  armies,  consisting  of  small  fragments 
of  divisions,  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  dis- 
organization, thought  only  of  reaching  Dantzic, 
Marienberg,  Marienwerder,  Thorn,  and  other 
fortified  plaees,  which  were  still  garrisoned  by 
French  troops. 

'At  the  close  of  the  yea?  1812,  the  King  of 
Naples  arrived  at  Marienwerder,  where  he  waft 
ci^S^gcd  iB  collecting  together  all  who  remained 
of  the  4th  corps  of  ttie  army.    With  great  exer- 


tions he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  muster  eight  hun- 
dred men,  the  unfortunate  remains  of  forty -eight 
thousand  warriors  from  Italy,^  who  were  the 
victims,  less  of  the  arms  of  the  enemy  than  of 
the  fatal  imprudence  of  a  chief,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  having  subjugated  the  larger  portion  of 
Europe,  ventured  to  brave  the  elements,  and 
to  invade  the  deserts  of  Russia. 

On  the  12th  of  January  Marienwerder  was 
surprised  by  Admiral  Tschikakoff,  and  carried 
by  storm,  when  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  escaped 
only  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  victorious  Platoff  took  Marien- 
berg, and  with  his  Cossacks  cleared  the  whole  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nogat.  Such  was  the 
terror  with  which  tliis  "  contemptible  cavalry"t 
impressed  the  French  fugitives,  that  at  the  mere 
cry  of — '^  Cossacks,^^  hundreds  surrendered  ;  and 
on  the  Dantzic  road,  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  many  of  them  the  mere  phantoms  of 
men,  were  taken.  * 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  loss  of  the  French  in  this  dreadful  cam- 
paign ;  from  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  to  the 
abandonment  of  Konigsberg,  they  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors  forty-six  generals,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  officers,  and  one  hun  - 
dred  thousand  soldiers  ;  besides  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  |  Of  the  number  of 
slain,  or  of  those  who  perished  by  famine  and* 
the  rigours  of  the  cKmate,  no  return  has  ever 
been  published,  but  it  is  probable,  that  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  troops,  engaged  in  this 
frantic  expedition,  not  fifty  thousand,  including- 
the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian  contingents, 
escaped  out  of  Russia.  The  first  general  of  the 
age,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
appointed  armies  that  overtook  the  field,  placing 
in  their  leader  the  most  unbounded  confidence,^ 
was  seen  flyings  beaten,  disgraced,  and  bereft 
of  men,  baggage,  cannon,  horses,  in  a  word  of 
every  thing.^  No  war,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
exhibited  such  destruction  and  misery;    more 


*  Labaume,  bimselfan  officer  in  the  4tli  corps.  t  Twenty- nmlh  Bulletin. 

X  Russian  Otficial  Accounts. 

§  Out  of  100,000  horses  scarcely  one  surriTed;  and  not  one  single  piece  of  cannon  waa  carried'  by  the  f\fgiUve» 
across  the  barrier  stream, 
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At>VAKC£. 

June  £4,  1812,  crossed  the  NiemcB. 

«8, advanced  to  Wihm,    *, t6- 

July  12,  — ^—  -_.-  to  Smorghoiii , 18 

20,  —   ■  to  the  Bcrcsina,  34 

S7, to  Vitcpsk 32 

29, to  Sound,  10 

Aug.  19, to  Smolensk, 32 

27,  to  Dorogfaoboui,  *  28 

Sep.    I, .  to  Viasma, 25 

5t to  Borodino,  50 

1*»  —  —  to  Mo<cow, 2R 

2C5 


Retreat. 

Oct.  19.  I^eft  Moscow. 

83,  retreated  to  Bororsk,  tft 

24,    ■■  to  Mido-Jaiualavitc, ~  14 

31,     to  Ghiac,  2<» 

Novr  S,  ■  to  Viaama,  15 

15,    to  Smolensk, 4-» 

16,  ■  to  Krasnoi , 12 

«7,    to  the  Beresina,    45 

Dee.  2,    < '  to  Molodetschino,  23 

9,    to  Wilna,  , 29 

12.    to  Kow&o, 26 
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indeed  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  a  campaign, 
but  no  army  ever  perished  with  such  lingering 
and  varied  misery.  Intoxicated  by  past  suc- 
cesses, Napoleon  expected  that  he  had  only  on 
this,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  strike  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  the  invaded  country,  and  that 
victory  would  hover  round  the  wings  of  his 
eagles.  But  the  constancy  of  the  Russian 
government,  the  devoted  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  valour  of  the  Russian  army,  and  above 
all,  the  rigours  of  the  season,  consummated  the 
ruin  of  the  legions  of  an  ambitious  chief,  who, 
like  Sesostris,  the  oldest  conqueror  on  record, 
had  thus  sacrificed  in  one  expedition,  of  friends 
and  foes,  soldiers  and  peaceable  inhabitants, 
nearly  one  million  of  his  species.  For  events  at 
all  analogous  to  these,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Xerxes,  or  to  the  page  of  sacred  history. 
The  presumptuous  prophecy  of  the  conqueror  of 
Austerlitz  and  Friedland  was  accomplished  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  it  was  not 
Alexander,  but  Napoleon,  who  was  ^'hurried 
away  by  a  fatality,'*  and  whose  ^^  destinies  were 
fulfilled." 

The  achievements  of  1812  elevated  the 
Russian  arms  to  the  highest  degree  of  military 
renown,  and  the  Bmperor  Alexander,  penetrated 
by  those  feelings  of  admiration  with  which  all 
Europe  was  impressed,  thus  addressed  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country^  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign : — 


"  Soldiers  !— "  That  yew  is  gone !    That  memorable  BOOK  TV 

and  glorious  year,  in  which  you   have  levelled  with  the ] 

dust  the  pride  of  our  inselent  invader!  That  year  is  p„  yiy 
eope ;  hut  your  heroic  deeds  remain.  Time  cannot  efface  v[^*jl*i' 
tneir  remembrance :  they  are  present  with  ourselves — ^the y  ^^"^"^^^^^ 
Willi i vein  the  memory  of  posterity.   '  1812 

"  The  deliverance  of  your  country  from  a  host  of 
confederate  powers,  leagued  against  her  very  existence, 
has  been  purchased  by  your  blood.  You  have  acquired  a 
right  to  the  gratitude  of  Russia,  and  to  the  veneration  of 
foreign  realms.  You  have  proved  to  mankind,  by  your 
fidelity,  your  valour,  and  youcperseverance,  that  against 
hearts  filled  with  love  to  God,  and  loyalty  to  tHeir  sovereign, 
the  efforts  of  the  most  formidable  enemy  are  but  as  the  fu- 
rious waves  of  the  sea  breaking  upon  an  immoveable  rock  : 
after  all  the  tumults,  they  leai^e  but  the  confused  sound  of 
their  own  overthrow. 

"  Soldiers !  eager  to  distinguish  by  some  peculiar 
mark  all  who  have  participated  in  these  immortal  exploits, 
we  have  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck,  and  to  receive 
the  benediction  of  our  Holy  Church.  They  bear  the  date 
of  the  memorable  year  1812!*  Suspended  to  a  blue  ribbon, 
Uiey  will  decorate  those  manly  breasts  which  have  been  the 
bucklers  of  their  country.  Each  individual  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  worthy  to  wear  these  honourable  testimonies, 
the  reward  of  valour  and  of  constancy.. 

"  You  have  all  shared  the  same  hardships  and  the 
same  dangers.  You  have  all  had  but  one  soul.  This  en- 
nobling conviction  should  make  you  proud  of  these  equal 
militarv  honours.  They  will  every  where  proclaim  vou— 
faithful  sons  of  Russia !  Sons,  upon  v^hom  God  the  ^Mher 
bestows  his  paternal  blessing. 

"May  your  enemies  ever  tremble,  when  they  behold 
these  insi^ia !  May  they  know  tiiat  beneath  this  meilal 
glows  an  imperishable  vaJour!  Tmperisliable,  because  it  is 
not  founded  upon  ambition  or  impiety,  but  on  the  immuta- 
ble bases  of  patriotism  and  religion  ! 

(Signed)  '*  ALEXANDER.'* 
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BOOK  IV.  AMONG  the  striking  examples  of  vicis- 

I  situde  in  human  afiairs  presented  by  history,  it 

Chap.  XX.  would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  one  more  ex- 
traordinary in  its  circumstances,  or  more  im- 
portant in  its  effects,  than  that  exhibited  in  the 
year  1813.  The  preceding  year,  indeed,  which 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  a  mighty  attempt 
to  ruin  one  empire  by  the  accumulated  force  of 
another,  followed  by  prodigious  loss  to  the  as- 
sailing power,  closed  with  a  prospect  of  great 
changes  in  the  relative  state  of  Europe;  but 
the  extent  to  which  these  changes  actually  pro- 
ceeded could  scarcely  haye  been  contemplated 
by  the  most  sagacious  or  sanguine  political 
speculators.  That  the  wide  and  unlimited 
schemes  of  ambition  by  which  the  French  Em- 

Eeror  was  urged  to  annex  remote  provinces  to 
is  overgrown  dominions,  and  to  trample  upon 
the  rights   of  other  states,  must,  at  no  remote 

Eeriod,  be  crushed  by  their  own  vastness,  might 
ave  been  predicted  from  the  undeviatinff  course 
of  events  in  the  records  of  mankind :  but  that 
the  wheel  of  fortune  should  revolve  with  so 
muc^  rapidity,  was  a  thing  not  to  have  been 
foreseen.  In  1812,  France  leil  against  Russia, 
along  with  her  native  and  associated  troops^ 
the  contingents  of  her  allies,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhenish  confederates. 
In  1813,  all  these  powers,  Saxony  alone  ex- 
cepted, were  leagued  against  her,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Russia,  displayed  hostile  banners 
upon  French  ground  on  one  frontier,  while 
another  frontier,  protected  by  the  strong  bar- 
rier of  the  Pyrenees,  was  forced  by  the  com- 
bined army  of  England  and  her  peninsular  allies. 
Well  might  the  astonished  author  of  these  re- 
verses, in  ^  the  frankness  of  emotion,  exclaim  : 
^^  All  Europe  was  with  us  a  year  ago :  all 
Europe  is  now  against  us."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, yield  to  the  adverse  storm^    without  ex- 


ertions worthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  fell  in- 
deed, but  it  was  the  fall  of  a  giant.  The  anni- 
hilation of  one  mighty  host,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  another,  equal  appa- 
rently in  strength  and  appointment;  and  the 
tide  of  war  had  its  flux  and  reflux,  subordinate 
to  the  g^and  movement  which  swept  away  the 
colossal  superstructure. 

The  domestic  history  of  the  year  exhibits  a 
remarkable  state  of  tranquillity  :  partly  from  the 
improved  prospects  with  regard  to  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  partly  from  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  a  bountiful  harvest.  In  parliament, 
the  great  events  on  the  continent  holding  every 
one  in  a  state  of  expectation,  and  inducing 
almost  an  universal  acquiescence  in  the  expe- 
diency of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
opposition  became  dormant ;  and  unprecedented 
sums  of  money  were  voted  for  subsidies  and 
other  military  purposes,  with  •scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  ministry,  strengthened  only 
by  the  influence  of  prosperity,  remained  firm  in 
their  seats.  Public  credit  stood  high,  and  heavy 
loans  were  negociated  vrithout  difficulty.  Peace, 
at  all  times  desirable,  was  littte  insisted  upon, 
it  being  the  general  impression  that  it  must 
be  conquered  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  of  November,  1812;  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  who,  during  four 
successive  parliaments,  bad  presided  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  with  dis- 
tinguished dignity  and  undeviating  impartiality, 
was  again  called  to  the  chair  of  that  assembly 
by  unanimous  consent.  On  the  30th,  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  opened  in  form,  on  which 
day,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  repaired 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  havinc^  ascended  the 
throne,   commenced  his  speech  by  expressing 
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the  deepest  concern  at  the  continuance  of  bis 
nvi^esty^s  lamented  indisposition,  and  the  dimin* 
isbed  kopes  of  his  ukimate  recovery.  His  royal 
highness  nezt  adverted  to  the  successes  in  the 
peninsula  under  Lord  Wellington»and  expressed 
bis  confideat  reliance  on  the  determination  of 
parliament  to  continue  to  afford  every  Aid  that 
might  be  necessary  in  suj^port  of  the  important 
contest,  which  had  given  to  fSurope  tiie  ex- 
ample of  persevering  and  successful  resistance 
to  the  jNiwer  of  France.  .  The  restoration  of 
peace,  and  friendship  between  this  country  and 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Stocichoim  was 
next  announced  by  hia  royal  highness,  who. 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  of  the 
resistance  made  by  Russia  to  the  arms  jof  her 
iDJraders.  His  royal  highnesis  then  informed 
parliament  that  a  supplementary  treaty  had  beeii 
entered  into  with  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  new 
measures  concerted  for  the  active  co-operation  . 
of  that  island  in  the  common  cause.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
Btatea  of  America,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
made  under  circumstances  which  might  have 
afiordedi  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  the  aau- 
cable  relations  between  the  two  countriea  would 
not  he  long  interrupted,  but  the  conduct  and 

Eretensions  of  the  American  government  had 
itherto  prevented  the  conclusion  at  any  pacific 
arrangement.  In  conclusion,  the  speech  recom- 
mended an  early  consideration  of  a  provision  for 
the  effectud  government  of  the  provinces  of 
India,  in  ,  consequence  of  the  approaching  ex- 
piration of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  it  adverted  to  the  success  of  the  means 
employed  for  suppressing  the  spirit  of  outrage 
and  insubordination  which  had  appeared  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  and  expressed  a.  hope  that 
atrocities  so  repugnant  to  the  British  character 
would  never  reciir^  and  closed  vrith  the  usual 
declaration  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  par« 
liament,  and  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

The  usual  complimentary  address  on  the 
speech  from  the  throne  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  peers  by  Lord  Longford,  seconded  by  Lord 
Rolle;  and  in  the  commons  by  Lord  Clive, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  and  carried  in 
both  houses  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  parliament 
was  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  relief  of  such  parts  of 
tile  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  Russia  as  had 
suffered  ^^  in  their  persons  and  property,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unprovoked  ana  atrocious  inva- 
sion of  that  country  by  the  Ruler  of  France.*'* 

On  the   meeting  of  parliament  after  the 


Christmas   recess,    the  papers  relative  to  the  BOOK  IT. 

discussions  with  America,  together  with  the  de-  — — — - 

claration    of  the  prinee  regent  relative  to  the  Cn^.  XK* 

causes  and  origin  of  the  war  with  that  country,!    ^^^q 

were  produced  by  bis  majesty's  ministers  ;  these      ^^^' 

documents,  which  gave  rise  to  very  animated 

debates,  called  from  both  houses  addresses  to 

his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  assuring 

him,  ^^  that  while  parliament  dtoply  regretted 

the  failure  of  his  royal  highness  to  preserve  the 

relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  this  country 

and  the  United  States,  they  entirely  approved 

of  the  resistance  which  had  been  opposed  to 

the   unjustifiable  pretensions  of  the  American 

government ;  that,  impressed  with  these  senti-  % 

ments,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 

war  in  which  his  majesty's  government  had  been 

compelled  to  engage,  his  royal  highness  might 

rely  upon  their  most  zealous  and  cordial  support 

in  every  measure  necessary  for  prosecuting  the 

war  with  vigour,  and*  for  bringing  the  contest  to 

a  safe  and  honourable  termination  "    This  ad* 

dress,  which  was  moved  in  the  house  of  com* 

mens    by  Lord   Castlereagb,  and  in  the  lords 

by  Earl  Bathnrst,  was  carried  in   both  those 

assemblies  vrithout  a  division. 

Sur  3ainuel  RomUly,  vrith  that  persever- 
ance in  his  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  country,  which  has  conferred 
upon  this  enlightened  statesman  so  much  honour^ 
introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
17th  of  Februaiy,  a  bill,  whidi  had  twice  passed 
that  assembly,  but  vrtiich  had  on  both  occasions 
been  rejected  by  the  upper  house  of  parliament* 
This  was  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
act  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  King  William,  which 
made  it  a  ca{Htal  offence  to  steal  propertv  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings,  privately,  m  a 
dwelling-house,  shop,  or  warehouse.  The  prin- 
eiple  upon  which  he  founded  this  bill  was,  he 
said,  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  he  had 
before  stated— namely,  the  inexpediency  of  saf« 
fering  penal  laws  to  exist  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  executod.  A  demonstration  of  vrhich 
vras  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  criminal 
court  of  London  and  Middlesex  during  the 
years  1805,  6,  7,  8,  and  0 ;  from  which  it  ap* 
peered  that  the  number  of  persons  committed 
for  offences  of  this  nature  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  dgfaty-eight,  of  whom  only  eigh- 
teen had  been  convicted,  and  not  one  executed. 
This  was  a  pretty  strong  proof  that  the  law 
had  become  obsoleto,  and  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  enforce  its  execution.    The  conse* 

Snence  was,  that  where  some  punishment  was 
eserved,  none  was  inflicted,  and  owing  to  the 


^  MeHSfs  of  the  Priace  Regent,  presented  to  Parliament  December  17,  1812. 
V4>L.  u. — W>*  55. 


t  Bee  y<a.  II.  Ch4p.  XVII.  Page  214. 
^  8  R 
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BOOK  IV.  undue  seTerity  of  the  law  the  offender  escaped 
■  —  with  impunity.* 

Chap.  XX.  The  next  bill  which  he  proposed  to  intro« 

duoe  related  to  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  which  was  not  at  present 
carried  into  execution.  The  sentence  for  that 
crime,  as  the  law  now  stood,  was,  that  the  cri- 
minal should  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  that  he  should  be  hanged 
oy  the  neck,  but  cut  down  before  he  was  dead  ; 
and  that  his  bowels  should  then  be  taken  out 
and  burned  before  his  face.f  As  to  that  part 
of  the  sentence  which  related  to  embowelling,  it 
was  ncTer  executed  now;  but  this  omission 
was  owing  to  .accident,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the 
executioner,  not  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
These  bills,  with  a  third,  ta  take  away  the 
irruption  of  blood  as  a  consequence  of  attainder 
of  high  treason  or  felony,  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  in,  and  the  first  passed  through  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
peers.  The  other  two  bills  were  both  lost  in 
the  lower  house  of  parliament. 

On  the  23d  oi  February,  a  subject  was 
brouriit  forward  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which,  if  not  of  present 
political  importance,   touched   upon  a  curious 
and  interesting  point  of  the  constitution,  and 
appears  to  have  made  a  more  serious  impression 
than  was  at  first  expected*    The  hon.  baronet, 
in  his  introductory  speech,  said^  that  it  appeared 
to   him    that  violent   incroachmeots  had   been 
made  on  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
by  those  measures  which  had  been  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  malady  of  his 
majesty.    The  first  of  these  was  in  1788,  when 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  had  no  more  right  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  than  any  other  sulgect    The 
steps  taken  at  this  period  were  justified  on  the 
pl^  of  necessity ;  but  in  his  opinion  there  were 
two  principles  which  governed  the  whole  of  this 
question  :  1st,  That  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
annexed  by  the  common  law  to  the  crown  des- 
cend  by    hereditary    succession,   and    not  by 
election:  2d,  That  its  powers  are  never  sus- 
pended ;X   foi*  if  ^be  functions  of  royalty  were 
for  any  time  to  cease,  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution  would  be  abrogated,  and  a 


dissolution  of  legal  government  would  ensue.  ^ 
Both  these  principles,  he  thought,  were  nnne- 
cessariljr  and  unwarrantably  departed  from  at 
the  period    referred  to.      in   1810,    this  mis- 
chievous precedent  was  followed;   the  usurpa- 
tion was  renewed,  and  a  fiction  was  resorted  to, 
creating  a  phantom  of  royalty,  in  order  to  elect 
and  appoint  an  executive  magistrate.      As  a' 
further  usurpation  of  power,  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  person  selected  to  possess  some 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  all  of  which 
were  bestowed  by  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.     His  object  was,  to  prevent  on  future 
occasions  this  lawless  assumption  of  authority, 
and  to  destroy  that  pretence  of  necessity,  which 
in  fact  never  existed,  because  many  leg^l  re- 
medies remained.      He    did  not  mean  to   tie 
down  the  house  to  any  distinct  proposition,  but 
simply  to  provide  against  any  interruption  in  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  tne  event  of 
the  death  of  the  prince  regent  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  majesty's  malady ;  he,  however, 
did  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  in  his  view,  it 
would  be  right  to  give  to  the  regent  powers  as 
uncontrolled  as   those    belonging  Xo  the  king 
himself.    Furth^,  he  should  propose  that  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  the   prince  regent, 
should,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  his 
royal  highness,  be  exercised  by  the  hdir  to  the* 
crown,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.    He 
concluded  with  moving,  **  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  against  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  during  the   continuance   of 
his  majesty's  maladv.'* 

It  was  contended,  in  opposition  to  this  mo- 
tion, that  the  consideration  of  such  a  topic  was  at 
present  unnecessary,  and  that  it  might  safely  be 
left  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  provide 
for  such  cases  when  they  should  occur.  As  to 
the  right  in  the  heir  of  the  crown  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority  in  the  event  of  an  interruption 
of  the  regal  functions,  that  was  a  question  which 
might  now  be  considered  as  at  rest,  since  no 
doubts  had  'been  raised  concerning  it  during  the 
progress  of  the  last  regency  bill,^  It  appeared, 
that  the  honourable  baronet's  olyeet  was  to 
destroy  the  discretionary  power  of  parliament 


*  On  this  subject  Mr.  Burke  has  well  obserred— "  The  question  is,  whether,  in  a  well  constituted  common- 
wealth, it  is  wise  to  retain  laws  not  put  in  force?  A  penal  law  not  ordinarily  executed,  must  be  deficient  injustice 
or  wisdom,  or  both.  But  we  are  told  that  we  must  trust  to  the  operation  of  manners  to  relax  the  law ;  on  the 
contrary,  tfie  law  ought  to  be  always  in  unison  with  the  manners,  and  con^boratiTe  of  them,  otherwise  the  effect 
of  both  will  be  lessened^    Our  passions  ought  not  to  be  right,  and  our  reason,  of  whidi  law  is  the  organ,  wrong." 

{•  Harrison,  one  of  the  regicides,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  held  a  contersation  with  his  execu* 
tioner  aAer  his  bowels  were  taken  out. 

X  On  the  principle  of  "  The  king  is  dead-^long  lire  the  king.'* 

(  Mr.  Batburst 
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tipon  the  subject,  and  tkat  he  preferred  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  oh  the  hereditary 
principle.  Whichever  way  it  was  detenpined, 
there  wa^  a  balance  of  inconveniences :  but  the 
reason  why  it  was  better  that  it  should  rest  in 
the  discretion  of  parliament  was,  that  this  body 
felt  it  to  be  its  first  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
royal  power  should  be  returned  undiminished 
into  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  possessor,  as  soon 
as  the  incapacity  of  exercising  it  was  removed ; 
whereas,  upon  the  hereditary  principle,  the 
royal  power  being  immediately  and  fully  trans- 
ferred to  the  regent,  there  was  not  the  same 
seeurity  for  its  resumption.*  In  reply  to  these 
objections  it  was  urged,  that  there  was  only  one 
life  between  us  and  the  recurrence  of  former 
difficulties,  and  that  the  most  proper  time  for 
e  parliamentary  arrangement  on  a  great  consti- 
tutional subject  of  this  nature,  was  such  a  time 
as  the  present,  when  party  heats  were  so  much 
allayed,  and  when  there  was  no  danger  of  re- 
viving the  animosities  to  which  former  discus- 
sions had  given  birth.t  On  a  division  of  the 
house  there  appeared  for  the  motion  seventy* 
tiiree,  against  it  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
Toices. 

During  the  present  year  no  subject  of  a 
domestic  nature  Axed  upon  the  public  mind  with 
8o  much  force  as  the  discords  and  alienation 
which  had  for  vears  subsisted  between  the 
prince  regent  and  his  illustrious  consort.  The 
orighial  cause  of  these  dissensions  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  trace,  except  to  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  source  of  incompati- 
bility of  inclinations ;  but  that  they  originated 
at  a  period  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  this  country, 
and  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  contract,  is  clear  from  a 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  those 
illustrious  personages  in  the  year  1796.  The 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
was  solemniEed  on  the  8th  of  April,  1705 ;  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  their  only  child  was  the  7th 
of  January  following;  and  in  the  month  of 
Ajpril,  in  the  same  year,  a  message  from  the 
prince  was  conveyed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Cholmondeley,  in- 
forming her  that  the  intercourse  between  herself 
and  the  prince  was  in  future  to  be  of  the  most 
restrictive  nature — in  fact,  that,  a  separation!  as 
to  all  conjugal  relations  was,  from  that  time,  and 
for  ever,  to  take  place.  In  this  arrangement 
the  princess  expressed  her  acquiescence,  but  she 
considered  the  subject  of  too  important  a  nature 
to  rest  merely  on  verbal  communication,  and  in 
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compliance  with  her  request,  the  pleasure  of  his  BOOK  lY. 
royal  liighness    ivas    communicated  to  her   in 
writing.  J 

In  the  year  1805,  while  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  living  in  a  state  of 
separation,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed  the 
prince,  that  Sir  John  Douglas  had  made  known 
to  him  some  circumstances  respecting  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  duke,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance the  prince  should  hear,  as  they  might, 
if  true,  not  only  affect  the  honour  and  peace  of 
mind  of  liis  royal  highness,  but  also  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug* 
las,  having  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
charges  they  thought  proper  to  advance  against 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  this  declaration  was 
submitted  by  the  prince  to  Lord  Thurlew,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  royal  highness 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  king.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  and 
some  further  examinations  which  took  place, 
the  declarations  of  William  and  Sarah  Laimpert^ 
servants  to  Sir  John  Douglas ;  William  Cole, 
Robert  and  Sarah  Bidgood,  Frances  Lloyd,  and 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  ;  were  laid  before 
his  mfljesty ;  who  thereupon  issued  a  warrant, 
dated  the  20th  of  May,  1800,  directing  and 
authorising  Lord  Brskine,  as  lord  chancellor ; 
Lord  Grenville,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasiury; 
Earl  Spencer,  as  one  of  his  miyesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  as 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  to  in- 
quire '*  into  the  truth  of  the  said  allegations, 
and  to  r^ort  to  him  thereon.'* 

The  commissioners  so  appointed  first  ex- 
amined on  oath  the  principal  informants.  Sir 
John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte  his  wife;  who 
both  pesitivelv  swore,  the  former,  to  his  having 
observed  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  royal 
highness ;  and  the  latter,  not  only  that  she  had 
olraerved  it,  but  that  her  royal  highness  had 
made  not  the  least  scruple  of  talking  about  it 
with  her,  and  describing  the  stratagems  she 
meant  to  resort  to  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 
It  was  furthar  deposed  by  Lady  Douglas,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1803,  the  princess  was 
secretly  delivered  of  a  female  child,  which  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  own  house,  and  under 
her  own  inspection  1  On  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  his 
majesty,  declared,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now  living 
with  the  princess,  is  the  child  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, or  tliat  she  was  delivered  of  any  cblla  in 
the  year  1803 ;  nor  had  any  thing  appeared  to . 


*  Lord  Castlereagh.  f  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

t  Letter  tf  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dated  April  90,  1796. 
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BOOK  lY.  them  that  oould  warrant  the  belief  that  she  was 

pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period 

Chap.  XX.  within  the  compass  of  their  inquiries.  That 
child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  bom  in  the  Brown- 
low^Street  Hospital,  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
irst  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the 
month  of  November  following. 

But  the  commissioners  did  not  fieel  them* 
selves  at  liberty  to  close  their  report  here.  Be^ 
sides  the  allegation  of  the  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery  of  the  princess,  those  declarations,  on  the 
whole  of  which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
command  them  to  inquire  and  report,  contained 
other  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness,  such  as  j  must  necessarUy  give 
occasion  to  very  unfavourable  impressions. 
Fron»  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  annex- 
ed to  this  report^  partioularlv  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Robert  Bidgood,  William  Cole,  Franees 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  £isle,*  *^  it  would,"  the  com- 
missioners said,  *^  be  perorived,  that  several 
strong  'circumstances  of  this  description,  had 
been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  could 
not,  in  their  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  un« 
favourable  Mas,  and  whose  veracity,  in  this 
respect,  they  had  no  ground  to  question ;  ^^  it 
appears  therefore,''  continued  the  commissioners, 
**  that  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  Ceicts  of  preg* 
nancy  and  delivery  are,  to  our  minds,  satisfac* 
torily  disproved ;  so  on  the  other  we  think,  that 
tiie  circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer,  parti- 
cularly those  stated  to  have  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must  be  cre- 
dited, until  they  shaU  receive  some  decisive  con** 
tradiction ;  and  if  true,  are  Justly  entitled  to 
the  most  serious  consideration."t 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this 
report,  the  Princess  of  Walea  addressed  a  letter 
to  Jus  majesty  on  the  subject ;  in  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  Almighty,  she  assured  his  majesty, 
not  only  of  her  innocence  as  to  the  weightier 
parts  of  the  charge  preferred  against  her  b^  her 
enemies,  but  of  her  freedom  from  all  the  mde- 
corums  and  improprieties  which  had  been  im- 
puted  to  her  bv  the  lords  condraissioners,  upon 
the  evidence  of  persons  who  spoke  as  falsely  as 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  themselves.:^ 

On  the  17th  of  August  she  again  wrote  to 
the  king,  having  in  the  mean  time  consulted 


with  her  tbgal  advisers,  requesting  that  she 
might  have  authenticated  copies  of  the  report, 
and  oi  the  declarations  and  depositions  on  which 
it  proceeded,  a  request  witl^  which  his  ms^esty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  comply. 

Having  received  these  papers,  the  Princesf 
of  Wales  submitted  them  to  her  legal  advisers, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Lord  fildon,  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  and  on  the 
2d  of  October  she  transmitted  to  bis  majesty  an 
elaborate  letter,  containing  her  observations  on 
the  charges  against  lier,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rested.  This  letter  is  drawn  up 
with  uncommon  ability;  and  while  it  displays  a 
considerable  portion  of  acuteness  and  penetra* 
tion,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
legal  experience  and  talents  of  her  counsel, 
contains  many  passages  distinguished  by  that 
dignified  solemnity  and  pathetic  tone  of  remon- 
strance and  feeling,  which  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  the  person  most  interested  in  the 
subject. 

After  stating  that  the  extra vaffanoe  of  the 
malice  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  had  de- 
feated itself,  she  states  that  there  still  remained 
imputations  **  strongly  sanctioned  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  report,"  respecting  which  she 
could  not  remain  silent  without  incurring  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  her  honour  and  cha- 
racter. Against  the  substance  of  the  proceeding 
itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conduct- 
ed, she  considered  herself  bound  to  protest 
The  report  proceeded  upon  ex  parte  examination, 
without  affording  her  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing or  defending  her  conduct,  or  without  die 
lords  commissioners  even  hearing  one  word 
which  she  couM  urge  in  her  own  defence.  For 
more  than  two  years,  she  had  been  informed, 
her  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation ;  but  the  cause  of  this  she  did  not  learn 
till  the  investigation  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  then  she  found  that  the  charge  against  her 
was  high  treason,  committed  in  the  infamous 
crime  of  adultery. 

Her  royal  highness  dwells  with  peat  force 
of  argument  on  the  extreme  improbability  of 
I^ady  Douglases  accusation  respecting  her  preg- 
nancy. But  as  the  commissioners  most  unequi* 
vocally  and  decidedly  acquaint  her  of  that  charge, 
she  proceeds  to  examine  the  evidence  of  those 


*  In  the  depositions  of  Bidgood  and  Cole  it  was  stated,  that  certain  lerities,  of  a  satiire  aDbecoming  ber  tmnk 
and  station,  and  inoorapatible  with  the  eharacter  of  a  Tirtuoos  vroman,  bad  bees  praeiised  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
the  years  1802-d;  and  that  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  Mr.  Lawrence,  tbe  portrait  painter,  and  Captain  Manby,  of  tbeship 
Afncaine,  had  been  admitted  to  her  bouse  on  a  footing  that  warranted  sospicion  of  criminal  interoourse.  Frances 
l^pyd  spoke  less  distinctly  to  the  same  fact ;  and  Mrs  Lisle,  a  lady  of  the  princess's  household,  whose  evidence  Fat 
principally  relied  upon,  deposed,  that  the  behayiour  of  the  princess  towards  Captain  Manby,  who  often  visited  at  Monta* 
i;iie*Housey  was  a  flirting  conduct,  and  such  as,  in  the  witness's  opinion,  did  not  become  a  married  woman. 

t  Report  of  the  Lord  CommisaionerSy  dated  July  14,  1806. 

t  Letter  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  liing,  dated  August  12»  1806, 
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iwitDesses,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, were  particularly  deserving  of  credit, 
namely,  W.  Cole,  R.  Bidgood,  F.  Lloyd,  and 
Mrs.  JLisle.  Having  replied  to  th^  evidence  of 
Cole,  Bidgood,  and  Lloyd,  who  had  lived  with 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  he 
married,  and  were  appointed  by  him  to  stations 
about  her  royal  highness,  *  and  shown,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  their 
testimony  was  either  false  in  fact,  or  erroneous 
.in  conclusion,  she  proceeds  to  observe  upon  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  What  is  exactly  meant 
by  iirting  conduct,  ^^it  is  difficult,"   says  the 

frincess,  *^  with  any  precision  to  ascertain. 
[ow  many  women  are  there,  most  virtuous, 
most  truly  modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  im- 
pure, vicious,^  or  inunorai,  in  deed  or  thought, 
who,  from  greater  vivacity  of  spirits,  from  less 
natural  reserve,  from  the  want  of  caution,  which 
the  very  consciousness  of  innocence  betrays  into, 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  which  a  woman 
of  a  graver  character,  of  more  reserved  disposi- 
tion, out  not  with  one  particle  of  superior  vir- 
tue, thinlcs  too  incautious,  too  unreserved,  too 
familiar ;  and  which,  if  forced  upon  her  oath  to 
give  her  opinion  upon  it,  she  might  feel  herself, 
as  an  honest  woman,  bound  to  say,  in  that  opinion, 
was  flirting." 

The  other  allegations  of  the  different  wit- 
nesses, are  all  then  examined  in  their  order,  and 
rebutted  with  success ;  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  concluding  her  letter  to  the  king,  thus  ex- 
presses hers^f;  ^Oh!  sire,  to  be  unfortunate, 
and  -soarcelv  to  feel  at  liberty  to  lament ;  to  be 
cnielly  used,  and  to  feel  it  almost  an  oflfence  and 
a  duty  to  be  silent — ^is  a  hard  lot ;  but  use  has 
in  some  degree  inured  me  to  it.  Before  my 
spirit  had  been  yet  all  lowered  by  my  misfor- 
tunes, I  should  have  been  disposed  to  have  met 
such  a  charge  with  the  contempt,  which,  I  trust, 
by  this  time,  your  majesty  thinks  due  to  it ;  I 
should  have  lieen  disposed  to  defy  my  enemies 
to  the  utmost;  and  to  have  scorned  to  answer 
any  thing  but  a  legal  charge,  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal;  but  in  my  present  misfor- 
tunes such  force  of  nsiad  is  gone.  I  ought,  per- 
haps, so  far  to  be  thankral  to  them  for  their 
wholesome  lessons  of  humility.  I  have,  there- 
fore, entered  into  this  long  detail,  to  endeavour 
to  remove,  at  the  first  possible  opportunity^  any 
airfavourable  impressions ;  to  rescue  myself  from 
the  dangers  which  the  continuance  of  these  sus- 
picions might  occasion,  and  to  preserve  to  me 
Jour  majesty's  good  opinion,  in  whose  kindness, 
itherto,  I  have  found  infinite  consolation,  and 
to  whose  justice,  under  all  circumstances,  1  can 
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confidently   appeal At  all   events,  I  trust  BOOK  IV. 

your  majesty  will^  restore  me  to  the  blessing  of > 

your  gracious  presence,  and  confirm  to  me,  by  Cwap.  XX 
your  own  gracious  words,  your  satisfactory  con-  ' 
viction  of  my  innocence.'' 

Nine  weeks  having  elapsed  after  this  letter 
was  sent  to  his  majesty  without  any  reply,  the 
princess  again  wrote,  expressing  her  anxtetv, 
and  her  wisii  to  learn  whether  she  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  presence.^  In  reply  to 
which  her  royal  highness  was  informed,  that  her 
vindication  had  been  referred  to  his  msgesty's 
confidential  servants,  who  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  ^'  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
his  m^iesty  to  decline  receiving  the  princess  into 
his  royal  presence ;"  but  at  the  same  time,  ^^  his 
majesty  could  not  forbear  to  express,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business^  his  desire  and  expecta- 
tion, that  such  a  conduct  might  be  in  future  ob- 
served by  the  princess,  as  may  fully  justify  those 
marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection,  which 
the  king  always  wishes  to  shew  to  every  part  of 
his  royu  family ."t 

The  Princess  of  Wales  no  sooner  received 
this  communibation,  than  she  named  a  day,  on 
which,  if  agreeable  to  his  msyesty,  she  would 
have  the  happiness  *to  throw  herself  in  filial  duty 
and  afiection  at  his  majesty's  feet.  The  day, 
however,  was  at  first  postponed  by  his  majesty, 
who  afterwards  informed  the  princess,  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  declined 
to  see  her  until  her  vindication  had  l>een  examin- 
ed by  the  lawyers  of  the  prince,  and  until  the 
prince  bad  been  enabled  to  submit  the  state- 
ment which  he  proposed  to  make  thereon. 

The  princess  remonstrated  in  strong  teritis 
against  the  unparalleled  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
this  interposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,-  at 
such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances  ;  and 
trusted  that  his  majesty  would  recall  his  deter- 
mination not  to  see  her  till  the  prince's  answer 
respecting  her  vindication  was  received.  She 
paKiculorly  dwelt  on  the  circumstance,  that  the 
judgment  of  his  majesty's  confidential  servants 
was  appealed  from  by  the  prince,  whom,  from 
this  time,  she  must  consider  as  assuming  tlie  cha- 
racttf  of  her  accuser.  If  the  prince  was  allow- 
ed to  interfere  once,  he  might  interfere  again,  so 
as  to  prevent  for  ever  the  arrival  of  that  hour 
which  was  to  prove  to  the  world  the  innocence 
of  her  royal  highness.  Reverting  again  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  her  royal  highness  says — 
^*  There  may  have  been  circumstances,  manifest- 
ing a  degree  of  condescension  and  familiarity  in 
nay  behaviour  and  conduct,  which,  in  the  opinion 
CI  many,  may  be  considered  as  not  sufficiently 


*  Letter  to  the  RiDg,  dated  Moiitague- House,  December  8,  1806. 

t  Letter  of  the  King  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dated  January  2^,  1807. 
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bOOKl?.  guarded,    di^ifled,   and    resienr^.      Cifcuiki- 

--—  stances,  however,  which  my  foreign  education, 

Cbap.XX.  «nd  foreign  habits,  misled  me  to  think,  in  the  hum- 
Ue  and  retired  isituation  in  which  it  was  my  fate 
to  live,  and  where  I  had  no  relation,  no  equal, 
tio  friend  to  ftdvise  me,  were  wholly  fr^e  from 
effenoe.  Bat  when  they  have  be)en  dragged  for- 
ward from  the  scenes  of  private  life,  in  a  grave 
proceeding,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
adultery,  they  seem  to  derive  a  colour  and  cha- 
racter firom  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  they 
are  brought  forward  to  support.  And  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  tbey  have  been  used  for  no  oth^ 
purpose  than  to  afford  a  cover  to  screen  from 
view  the  injustice  of  that  charge ;  that  they  have 
been  taken  advantage  of,  to  let  down  my  aoou- 
sers  mere  gently,  and  to  deprive  me  of  that  full 
acquittal  on  the  report  of  the  four  lords,  which 
my  ihnocence  of  all  offence  most  Justly  intitled 
me  to  receive.  Whatever  opinion,  however,  may 
be  formed  of  any  part  of  my  conduct,  it  must, 
in  justice,  be  formed  with  rrferenoe  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed  ;  if  I  am  judged  of  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  high 
rank  of  that  station,  I  must  be  judged  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  banished  from  the  prince, 
unprotected  by  the  support  and  the  countenance 
which  belong  that  station ;  and  if  I  am  judged 
of  in  my  private  character^  as  a  married  woman, 
I  must  be  judged  of  as  a  wife  banished  from  her 
husband,  and  living  in  a  widowed  seclusion 
firom  him  and  retirement  irom  the  world."* 

After  a  lapse  of  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  reply^  either 
private  or  official,  was  made  to  tlie  letter  of  the 
princess,  her  royal  highness  informed  his  ma- 
jesty, that  having  received  no  command  to  wait 
upon  his  majesty,  and  no  intimation  of  his  plea- 
sure, she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  character,  to  resort  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  upon  the  inquiry  into 
her  conduct,  and  that  the  publication  alluded  to 
would  not  be  withheld  beyond  the  following 
Monday.f  To  avoid  coming  to  this  painful  ex- 
tremity, she  had  taken  ev«ry  step  in  her  power 
except  that  which  would  be  abandoning  her  cha- 
racter to  utter  infamy,  and  h&r  station  in  life 
to  no  uncertain  danger,  and  posubly  to  no  very 
distant  destruction. 

This  letter  was  dated  tiie  5th  of  March, 
within  two  days  of  which  time  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  call  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  to  his 


majesty's  councils.  As  soon  as  the  ministerial 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  a  minute  of 
council  was  made^  dated  April  92, 1807,  wherein 
it  was  humbly  submitted  to  his  majesty,  '^  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  in  justice  to  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty's  illustrious 
faknily,  that  her  royal  highness  should  be  ad- 
mitted) with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  into  his 
majesty's  presence ;  and  that  she  should  be 
received  in  a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and  station, 
ito  his  majesty's  court  and  family." 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  ever 
restored  to  complete  favour  either  at  court  or  in 
the  royal  family ;  and  to  aggravate  the  difficulty 
and  eiAbarrassment  of  her  situation,  her  inter- 
course with  her  daughter  became  subject  to  great 
restraint.  Nothing,  however,  occurred,  that  is 
publicly  and  officially  known,  till  the  month  of 
January,  1819.  At  this  time  the  princess  was 
so  much  debarred  from  the  society  of  her  daugh- 
ter, tiiat  she  determined  to  write  to  tiie  prince 
regent  on  the  subject;  but  to  her  sunirise, 
though  her  former  friends  now  held  the  ofnce  of 
ministers,  she  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  , 
her  letter  conveyed  to  the  prince^  and  though  it 
was  transmitted  to  ministers  on  the  14tfa,  it  was 
not  till  the  23d  that  it  was  read  to  his  royal 
highness.  In  this  letter  she  dwelt  with  great 
force  upon  the  injustice  of  widoung  the  separa- 
tion between  mother  and  daughter,  whicn  she 
considered  as  not  only  cutting  her  off  from  one 
of  the  few  domestic  eigoymeuts  which  she  stiU 
retained,  but  as  giving  countenance  to  those 
calumnious  reports  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
totidly  unfounded.  ^^  That  her  love  for  her 
mother,  with  whom,  by  his  majesty's  wise  and 
gracious  arranrements,  she  passed  the  years  of 
her  inCeincy  and  Ohildhood,  never  can  be  extin- 
guished, I  well  know,"  says  the  princess,  '<  att4 
the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the  greatest  blessing 
of  my  existence.  But  let  me  implore  to  your 
Tojtl  highness  to  reflect,  how  inevitably  all 
attempts  to  abate  her  attachment  by  forcibly 
separating  us,  if  ihey  succeed,  must  mjure  my 
child's  principles-*^  they  fail,  must  destroy  her 
happiness. 

In  consequence  of  tiiis  letter,  which,  soon 
after  it  was  sent,  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily 
journals,  the  prince  regent  thought  proper  to 
direct,  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 


*  Letter  to  the  King  dated  from  Montague-Hmite,  Feb.  16,  1S07. 

t  All  the  principal  documents  conDected  with  tiixv  rabieet,  compreh«idiDg  die  report  of  the  lords  commissionen, 
the  letters  of  the  Prinoess  of  Wales  to  his  Mi^esty,  and  the  despositioDS  both  crinunatory  and  exculpstory,  had  already 
been  printed  under  the  superioteadence  of  Mr.  Peroeval,  in  a  volume  quaintly  styled  <'  The  Book."  This  instrameiit, 
dexterously  wielded,  contributed  to  place  Mr.  Perceral  and  his  friends  in  the  cabmet,  and  was  generally  supposed  $0  bar^ 
had  its  inflnenoe  in  enabling  tbcm  to  letain  their  situatiotts  after  the  appointment  of  the  regency  gOTeroment. 
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and  the  -whole  of  the  documents  relating  to  the 
uiTeatigation  of  1806,  (inappropriately  nliedtbe 
'delicate  investigvition*)  should  he  referred  to 
the  members  of  his  majesty's  privy  oouneil,  for 
their  oonstderationy  and  that  the^  should  report 
to  his  royal  highness  their  **  opiuion,  whether, 
under  all  the  eirouaistances  of  the  case,  it  was  fit 
and  proper  that  the  intereourse  between  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter^  the 
Frineess  Charlotte,  should  contintie  to  be  sub- 
jeet  to  regulations  and  restrictions.'*  In  Yir- 
tue  of  this  appointment,  the  members  of  the  privy 
council  assembled  on  the  9dd  of  February,  when 
thejr  rejMrted  to  the  prince  reffent,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  **  it  was  highly  fit  and  proper, 
that  the  intereourse  between  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be 
subject  to  regulation  and  restraint." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  now  felt  herself 
imperiously  called  upon  to  take  some  public 
and  decisiye  step  for  the  protection  of  h^  own 
honour  and  character.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  her  royal  highness  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  cosunons,  in 
which  she  complains  that  the  tendency  of  this 
report,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
her  by  Liord  Sidmonth,  was  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  her  honour  and  character.  Thus  assailed 
by  a  secret  tribunal,  before  winch  she  could  not 
be  heard  in  her  own  defence,  she  was  compellcMl 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  house  and  upon  the 
Justice  of  parliament,  and  to  require  tnat  the 
fullest  investigation  might  be  ins^toted  into  the 
whole  of  her  conduct  during  her  residence  in 
this  country.  ^*  The  Princess  of  Wales,"  adds 
the  letter  to  the  speaker,  <<  fears  no  scrutiny, 
however  strict,  provided  she  is  tried  by  impartial 
judges,  known  to  the  constitution,  and  m  the 
fair  and  open  manner  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quires. Her  only  desire  is,  that  she  may  be 
either  declared  to  be  innocent,  or  proved  to  be 
guUty." 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  C.  Johnstone, 
after  avowing  that  he  had  had  no  concert  with, 
or  authority  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  him  to 
order  that  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  14th  of  July,  180d,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine,  I^rd  Qrenville,  and  Lord 
EUenborongh,  touching  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Pripcess  of  Wales,  be  laid  before 
the  house,  with  a  view  to  an  inquiry,  now,  while 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  still  Irving,  into 
all  the  allegations,  facts,  and  circumstances,  ap- 
pertaining to  that  investigation ;  a  proceeding, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  due  to  the  honour  of 


her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  BOOR  IV. 
st^ty  of  the  throne,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the     ■■   ■  ■ 
country.  Cbaf.  XX. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  opposing  the  motion,  ^"T^C^ 
said,  the  house  could  not  suppose  that  the  ^^^9 
papers  called  for  by  the  honourable  mover,  were 
at  all  necessary  to  remove  any  apprehension  as 
to  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdooM. 
The  innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her  by  Lady  Dou^as 
had  been  completely  established  on  the  report  of 
the  members  of  two  suocesrive  administrsAions; 
and  if  a  prosecutiMi  had  not  been  instituted 
against  her  accusers,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  law  officers,  as  to  the 
punishment  that  would  be  broujf^t  down  upoii 
the  degraded  and  guilty  heads  pi  Sir  Jdui  and 
Lady  Douglas,  but  from  a  wish  to  avoia  bringr 
ittg  such  sulyeets  before  the  public. 

It  was  asserted  on  the  othe^  hand,  that  if 
the  motion  went  ofi;  and  nothing  was  said  on  dm 
subject  of  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
the  speaker,  the  house  would  not  do  justioe  to-- 
wards  her  royal  highness.  All  that  had  been 
said  by  the  honourable  mover  of  this  measure, 
and  much  more  had  been  said  by  Lord  Eldon, 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  who 
were  in  fact  the  authors  of  the  letter  written  by 
flie  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  king,  in  180d;  and 
yet  the  members  of  the  present  cabinet,  Lor4 
Castlereagh  and  Lord  Eldon  bring  pf  the  num- 
ber, bring  forward  this  very  proceeding  of  |80^ 
which  bra  been  so  strongly  condemned,  and  sq 
completely  exploded,  by  themselves  and  thefar 
firiends,  and  upon  such  a  ground  proceed  to  an 
investigation  in  1818.  It  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pttceval  to  state,  that  to  )iis  dyiiig.  day. 
he  always  publicly,  proclaimed  the  mnbcenoo  of 
tiie  princess ;  bat  as  to  her  surviving  friends  of 
1806-7,  tiiey  were  now  the  prince  regent'^  * 
nnnisters,  and  they  were  now  qoiite — mute  of 
malice.  Was  her  royal  highness  not  entitled  to 
the  common  conrtesy  belonging  to  her  sex^ 
Had  she  attempted  more  than  had  been  done  in 
the  brutal  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Anne  Bullen,  who^like  the  princess^  asked 
to  be  declared  innocent,  or  proved  guiky.^  The 
report  of  1807  not  oply  acquitted  her  royal 
highness,  but  went  further,  and  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  receive  her,  with  as  lit^e  delay  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  mann»  due  to  l^er  rank  ^nd  action,  in 
his  ONyesty's  court  and  in  his  family.  With 
such  a  document  in  existencie,  why  was  ijt  neces- 
sary now  to  ransafik  the  evidence  of  1800,  and 
to  rake  together  the  documents  of  that  period,  tq 
found  a  report  upon  what  regulations  wer^ 
necessary  to  govern  the  intercourse  between  tbil  . 
princess  an4  ber  difiughttt?    AU  proceeding 


♦  Mr,  WbHbire^, 
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BOOK  IV.  like  these    contributed*  to    pull   down  royalty. 

The  regent  ouffht  not 'to  lay  the  flattering  unc- 

Chap.  XX.  tion  to  his  soiu,   and  think  his  conduct  would 
'^*''^^'^**^  bMir  him  harmless  through  all  these  transac- 
1818      tions  ;  no  man  could  have  a  «ster  in  the  situation 
the  princess  was  placed  in,  without  saying  she  was 
extremely  ill  treated.*    The  most  complete  de- 
fiance on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  had 
been  thrown  out,  in  the  presence  of  those  persons 
who  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  inquiry,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  every  part  of 
her  conduct-^who'  have  the  means  of  searching 
faer  very  heart.      So  completely  did  she  now 
appear  acquitted  of  all  possible  imputation  or 
blame,   even    by  the   persons   from  whom  the 
aspearsions  were,  by  the  world,  supposed,  in  the 
last  report,'  to  have  been  thrown  upon  her,  that 
it  was  now  unnecessary  to  press  the  matter  to 
a  division.      Her  innocence  was  acknowledged 
lantire-^complete.      To  such  restrictions  as  the 
prince  regent^   in  his  capacity  of  father  of  the 
Princess    Chariotte^    of   by  the  advice  of   his 
ministers,  mi^t  think  proper  to  impose  upon 
her  intercourse  with  her  daughter,  she  must  sub- 
Aoit.    It  was  her  lot.     But  she  had  the  satis- 
iactiob  of  knowing  that  her  reputation  hence- 
forward was,  by  the  confession  of  all,  without 
imputation  or  reproach. f    The  words  and  mean- 
ing of  the  cabinet  report  in  1S07,  conveyed  a 
complete,  satisfactory,  and  unlimited  acquittal,  t 
This  subject,  which  was  terminated  in  the 
house  of  commons  in  a  manner  so  favourable  to 
the   honour  and  character  of  the  Princess   of 
Wales,   was  calculated   to  excite  a  deep   and 
general  interest ;  and  perhaps  there  scarcely  ever 
was  a  subject  on  which  die  nation  was  so  neariy 
agreed.     Even  those  who  believed  that  the  con- 
duct of  her  royal  highness  had  not  been  per- 
fectly free  from  blame,  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  she  had  been  most  unfairly  and  harshly  treat- 
ed, not  only  in  the  original  report,  but  in  almost 
all  the  subsequent  stages  or  the  proceedings ; 
while  the  glreat  miyority,  who  had  not  a  doubt 
\>f  h^r  complete  innocence,  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider her  as  the  intended  victim  of  a  flagitious 
and  profligate  conspiracy.    In  a  very  short  time 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  hardships  of  her 
ease;    and  as  the  British  nation  is  never  slow 
to  commiserate  the  cause  of   the  afflicted,  and 
to  support  the  persecuted,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
more  particulorly  as  a  female— a  deserted  wife — 
and  the  mother  of  the  future  sovereign  of  these 
realms,    obtained   a   liberal  portion  of  British 
sympathy  and  support.     As  soon  as  her  inno- 
cence was  proclaimed,  even  by  the  ministers  of 
the  prince  regent,  to  be  completely  established, 
addresses  of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  her 
from  all  qiiarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  popu- 


lar favour  could  have  supplied  the  place  of 
domestic  happiness,  the  wounds  which  had  so 
long  been  inflicted  upon  her  lacerated  feelings 
would  have  been  healed. 

At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session  in 
the  summer  of  the  last  year,  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  for  taking  into  oon- 
sideration  the  afikirs  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
early  in  the  next  session ;  while  the  house  of 
lords  had  rejected  a  motion  for  a  similar  resolu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  one  voice  only.  From  that 
period  great  activity  had  been  displayed  hy 
both  parties  in  promoting  their  respective  views; 
and  the  tables  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
crowded  with  petitions  on  the  subject.  The 
tenor  of  the  great  majority  of  these  petitions 
was  unfavoui*able  to  the  catholic  claims  ;  and  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  the  friends  to  eman- 
cipation would  have  to  encounter  a  formidable 
resistance. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings,  Mr. 
Grattan,  on  the  80th  of  April,  presented  to  the 
house  his  bill  ^*  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which 
his  majesty's  roman  catholic  subjects  now  la- 
bour," and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
fixed  for  the  11th  of  May.  This  bill  was  of 
considerable  length,  but  its  most  important  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  the  following  abridg- 
ment : — 

After  a  preaiHUe,  deelarinff  the  ihviolabf^  estab- 
lishment of  the  proteatuit  succeiKioB  to  the  crown,  aad 
the  protestant  natioiial  cl^urchea  of  Engiaiid,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  expediency  of  cominunica&ting  to  his 
majesty ^s  romaii  catholic  subjects  the  blessings  of  our 
free  constitution,  in  order  to  put  an-  end  to  all  religions 
jalousies,  and  unite  all  the  itihahitantB  of  these  islands 
lA  defence  of  their  common  liberties  and  gfovemment, 
the  bill  provides,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  persons  prp- 
fessing  the  roman  catholic  religion  to  sit  and  Tote  in 
either  house  of  parliament,  upon  taking  k  declaration  anil 
oath  instead  of  ttie  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and 
supremacy,  and  the  declarations  against  transubstantiation 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  oath,  which  is  of  great 
length,  contains  a  promise  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  of 
supporting  the  protestant  succession  to  the  crown ;  a  re- 
nunciation of  belief  in  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  or  any  foreign  potentate  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
of  thjB  'validity  of  excommunication  by  the  pope,  or  ooun- 
cU>  to  depose  princes;  a  declaration  that  no  act  in  itself 
immoral  can  be  justified  on  pretence  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical 
power;  and  that  no  sin  can  be  forgiven  at, the  will  of 
the  pope,  or  any  priest,  without  sincere  repentance ;  a  de- 
claration that  tte  iniallibtlity  of  the  pope  is  not  an  article 
of  the  romau  catholic  church ;  «  disavowal  of  any  inten- 
tion to  subvert  or  ilisturb  the  present  church  establish- 
ment ;  and  a  promise  to  make  known  all  conspiracies, 
&c.  for  such  a  purpose ;  and,  finally,  an  attestation  that 
this  oath  is  taken  in  the  pkLin  sense  of  the  words,  with- 


♦  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


f  Mr.  Whitbread. 


X  Mr.  Canning. 
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out  equivocation  or  reservation,  ^nd  that  no  poirer  or 
authority  can  dispense  with  Or  annul  it. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  on  takings  the  above 
oath  and  declaration,  it  shall  be  lawliil  for  roman  catholica 
to  rote  for  membera  of  parliament  when  duly  qualified ; 
also  to  bold  and  exercise  all  civil  and  military  offices,  or 
places  of  trust  or  profit,  with  the  following  exceptionst 
namely,  the  offices  of  lord  high  chancellor,  lord  keeper 
or  lord  oommissioner  of  the  gpreat  seal  of  Oreat  Britain, 
OP  lord  •lieutenant,  lord-deputy,  or  other  chief  ffovernor 
or  i^ovemors  of  Ireland^  also  to  be  a  member  of  any  lay 
body  corporate,  and  to  hold  any  civil  office  or  place  of 
trust  therein.  A  proviso  is  subjoined,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  extend  to  the  repeal  of  any  laws  in  force  for 
establishing  the  uniformity  of  public  worship  in  the  epis- 
copal church  of  En|rland  and  Ireland ;  fir  to  make  any 
change  in  die  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the  realm ;  or 
to  enable  a  roman  catholic  to  present  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  whatsoever;  or  to  make  it  lawful  for  him 
to  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  disposal  of  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  protestant  churches  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  ever^  person  now  ex- 
ercising, or  who  shall  hereafter  exercise,  any  spiritual 
function  belongiDg  to  the  roman  catholic  religion,  oesides 
the  oath  and  dedaratiou  above-mentioned,  shall  take  a 
specified  oath,  the  tmour  of  which  is,  that  the  person 
win  never  consent  to  the  appointment  of  any  bishop  or 
vicar-apostolic  but  such  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  un- 
impeachable loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct ;  that  he  will 
have  no  corresponoence  or  communication  with  the  Pope 
or  See  of  Rome,  or  with  any  tribunal  established  by  their 
authority,  or  with  any  person  anthorisrd  by  them,  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  established  protestant  churches  of  these 
kingdoms;  or  any  correspondence  at  all  with  such  per- 
sons or  tribunals,  on  any  matter  not  purely  ecclesiasticaL 
A  further  enactment  prohibits  any  person  born  out  of  the 
united  kingdom,  except  such  as  are  bom  tf  British  or 
Irish  parents,  from  excreising  any  episcopal  fiinctions  in 
it ;  and  also  requires  a  certain  tcim  of  residence  within 
the  united  kingdom  before  such  functions  can  be  exercised. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  and  committed  for  the  following 
day.  This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
contained  a  number  of  new  clauses,  the  principal 
scope  of  which  was  to  place  a  vtto  on  the  ap« 
pointment  of  catholic  bishops  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  by  the  appointment  of  two  separata 
commissions,  one  for  Oreat  Britain,  and  the 
other  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  roman  catholic 
ecclesiastics,  exercising  episcopal  functions,  lay 
roman  catholic  peers  or  commoners,  and  priyy 
counsellors,  the  principal  secretary  of  state  being 
of  the  number,  to  which  board  of  commis* 
sioners  the  name  of  erery  person  of  the  roman 
catholic  reli^on  proposing  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  bishop  or  dean  should  be  notified, 
and  the  "board  should  report  to  his  majesty,  or 
to  the  Lord-Iieuteiiant  ot  Ireland,  whether  they 
know  or  belieye  any  thing  which  tends  to  im- 
peach the  loyaltT  or  peaceable  eonduct  of  such 
person ;  after  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
majesty,  or  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  approve  or 
disapproTe  of  the  said  person  ;  and  any  one  ex- 
ercising the  above  functions  after  disapprobation 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  To  * 
the  same  board  was  also  to  be  confided  the  in- 
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sp^ction  of  all  bulls  and  dispensations  from  the  «OOK  IT. 
See  of.  Rome. 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  call  of  the  house  took  ^^^^^J^' 
place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  this  measure  ^SIS 
all  the  consideration  demanded  by  its  import- 
ance, on  which  occasion  the  speaker  concluded 
an  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech  by  moving, 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  intended  to  confer  » 
upon  roman  catholics  the  privilege  **  to  sit  and 
vote  in  either  house  of  parliament,"  should  be 
omitted.  This  clause  was,  by  both  parties,  re- 
garded as  of  the  most  fundamental  consequence ; 
and  while  the  dangers  of  its  admission  were 
exhibited  in  the  most  glowing  colours  by  one 
party,  the  evils  to  be  expected  from  leaving  the 
catholics  in  a  state  of  dbsatisfaction,  and  of  dis- 
appointing their  ardent  expectations,  were  as 
forcibly  insisted  upon  by  the  other.  At  length 
the  decisive  trial  of  strength  took  place,  and 
the  division  of  the  house  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  its  members  were  nearly  balanced,  there  be- 
inff  for  the  clause  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
voices,  against  it  two  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
leaving  a  minority  of  four  against  the  catholics 
sitting  in  parliament.  On  the  numbers  being 
dedami,  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  as  the  bill, 
without  this  clause,  was  neither  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  catholics,  nor  of  the  farther, 
support  of  the  friends  oi  concession,  he  should 
move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  thus 
the  bill  was  abandoned.  But  Mr.  Grattan,  un- 
dismayed by  defeat,  and  resolved  to  persevere 
in  a  cause  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  this  age  and  nation,  involved 
the  essential  interests  of  the  united  Iciogdom, 
and  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  empij*e, 
gave  notice  that  he  should  early  in  the  next 
session  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  majesty's  roman  catholic  subjects  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  catholic  emancipa- 
tion bill,  though  several  members  had  manifested 
an  intention  to  support  all  those  exclusions  irom 
place  and  power,  which  the  existing  laws  have 
enjoined  against  separatists  from  the  established 
church,  vet  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  were  generally  professed. 
Hence,  probably,  the  time  was  chosen  for  an 
attempt  to  relieve  from  the  pains  and  penalties^ 
still  legally  impending  over  them,  those  cnristians 
who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  to 
extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  toleration  act. 
Under  these  impressions,  Mr.  William  Smith 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  law  stood,  he  said,  persons  who 
m  conversation  or  writing  denied  the  existence 
of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  trinity^  were  dis- 
abled on  conviction  from  holding  any  oflice^  * 
ciril,  eodesiaatiBai,  or  noBtary ;  and  if  a  second 
8  T 
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BOOK  IV.  time  convicted  they  were  disabled  to  sue  or  pror 

secute  in  any  action  or  information,  or  to  be  the 

Chap.  XX.  guardian  of  any  child,  and  were  liable  to  im- 

E""^""  risonment  for  three  years.     The  objeet  of  the 

onourable  gentleman  was  to  brin^  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  ;  and  a  bill  was  ao<- 
cordingly  introduced,  with  the  approbation  of  bis 
majesty^s  ministers,  and  the  generctl  concurrence 
of  the  house,  and  passed  through  its  respective 
stages  in  the  commons.  On  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  in  thejords,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop,  of 
Chester,  each  said  a  few  words,'  not  with  any 
intention  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  merely  to  affirm  that  the  bill  had  not 
been  called  for  by  any  attempt  to  inflict  penalties 
upon,  or  to  impede  the  worship  of  the  Uni- 
tarians. The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and"  having  obtained  the  royal  assent,  became  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure,  and  the  diminution  of  the  several 
sources  of  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  measures  taken  by  the  enemy  to  shut 
out  British   commerce    from  the  continent    of 
Europe,  combined  with  the  loss  of  the  American 
market,  occasioned  a  general  opinion  that  some 
new  financial  measure  must  be  resorted  to  for 
"the  purpose  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing fresh  taxes.    That  taxation  had  nearly 
attained  to  the  ne  plus  ultras  was  admitted  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself,   who 
thought,  that  *^  to  raise  new  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  nine  millions,  the  sum  now  to  be  provided, 
would  be  felt  as  a  heavy  burthen  in  audition  to 
the  great  exertions  already  made  by  the  people.'* 
In  submitting  his  new  plan  of  finance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr*  Van- 
sittart  said,  that  further  measures  might  be  taken 
for  promoting  and  facilitating  the  redemption  of 
the  land  tax.     For  the  completion  of  this  part 
of  his  plans  he  ehiefly  relied  upon  the  simplinca- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  and  on  creating  facilities  for  its  purchase 
by  freeing  it  from  troublesome  formalities.     He 
should  propose,  that  upon  a  simple  notice  given 
to  the  coUector,  by  any  person  desirous  of  re- 
deeming his  land  tax,  tlie  collector  might  be 
allowed  to  charge  his  tax  double  or  treble,  as 
might  be  agreed  upon,  for  a  certun  number  of 
years  respectively,    at  the  close  of  which  the 
process  of  redemption  should  terminate;    and 
that  the  produce  or  such  tax  should  be  annually 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt. 
In  ^e  second  place,  he  should  propose,  that  on 
all  loans  hereafter  to  be  contracted,  there  should 
be  a  provision  made  for  discharging  the  debt. 
There  was    a  third   proposiUon  to  which    he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  :    it 
was  his  intenJtion  to  submit  a  measure  for  the 


repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1802,  regarding  the 
sinking  fund.    The  sinking  fund  should  be  sa- 
credly supported  to  a  certain  amount  ;  but  he 
bdieved  it  might  be  shown  that  its  eBonnous 
increase,  by  throwing  into  the  market  immense 
sums  of  money  at  one  time,  would    produce 
eflPects  similar  to  those  of  a  national  bankruptcy. 
When  the   establishment  of  the   sinking    fuiul 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786,  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions — a  sum  of  which  few  then  living  ever 
hoped  to  see  the  redemption,  but  which,  ny  the 
steady  perseverance  of  parliament,  in  this  im- 
portant measure,  had  already  been  redeemed; 
while,  within  the  same  period,  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  war  taxes  had  been  pa|d  by  the  unex- 
ampled exertions  of  the  country.     Having  en- 
tered into  various  other  statements,  he  said,  by 
the  plan  now  proposed   a  gradual  and  equita- 
ble reduction  of  the  debt  might  be  provided 
for  with  great  and  immediate  advantage  to  the 
public ;   it  would  only  be  necessary  to  enact^ 
that  the  debt  first  contracted  should  be  deemed 
first  to  be  paid  off,  whether  purchased  by  the 
sinking  fund    originally  provided   for  its    re-* 
demption,  or  not.    In  order,  however,  effectu^ly 
to  secure  the  means  of  redeeming  all  future  loans 
within  forty-five  years,  and  to  preserve  a  pro- 
per proportion  between  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
unredeemed  debt,  it  would  be  expedient  to  en- 
act, that  whenever  the  sum  borrowed   in  any 
year  should  exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  off,  a 
sinking  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  excess 
of  loan,  equal  to  one  half  of  its  interest ;  and  for 
the  remsdnder  of  the  loan,  or  for  the  whole,  if 
not  exceeding  the  amount  to  be  redeemed  within 
the  year,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  p^  cent,  con- 
formable to  the  act  of  1792.    This  arrangement 
involved  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1802,  under  which  the  whole  sinking  fund 
then    existing  wag  directed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest.     Till, the  complete  redemp«* 
tion  of   the  debt  which  then  remained   unre-. 
deemed,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  good  to  the 
sinking  fund  the  annual  sum  of  «£870,(K>0,  which 
would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  different 
sums  provided  for  in  18&2,  if  that  consoUdatioa 
had  not  taken  place,  and  if  those  sums  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  usual   redeeming  fund  of 
one  per  cent.     If  this  plan  were   adopted,  no 
fresh  taxes  would  be  required  for  four  years, 
except  about  one  million   for  the  year  1813, 
After  this   developement   of  the  new  plan  of 
finance,   the   chancellor  of  the  exchequer  read 
the  resolutions  grounded  upon  it,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  the  committee,  and  which 
were  ultimately   passed  without  any   essential 
alterations. 

In  submitting  to  the  house  the  proposed 
ways  and  means  for  the  year^  in  case  his  flsA 
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ivith  respect  to  the  sinking  fond  should  not  be 
adopted)  the  chaneellor  of  the  exchequer  stated, 
that  the  sum  to  be  raised  was  <£l,ld6,D00,  for 
whieh  he  meant  to  provide  by  an  additional 
duty  on  tobaeco^  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  auction 
duty  of  last  year ;  additional  duties  on  the  con- 
solidated customs,  with  some  exceptions ;  an 
additional  daty  of  thirteen-pence  per  bottle  on 
French  wines  ;  an  increased  duty  of  two-thirds 
on  goods  imported  from  France  and  her  depen- 
dencies ;  an  increase  generally  of  one  half  the 
present  amount  of  the  war  duties  on  exports ; 
and  an  additional  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.  on 
the  export  of  foreign  hides.  These  resolutions, 
which  proposed  taxes  as  little  burthensome  as 
possible,  were  agreed  to  with  expressions  of 
satisfaction.* 

The  non-residence  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  the  necessitous  and  degraded  condition  of 
numbers  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  pejrform 
their  duty,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  scandal 
and  regret  to  the  friends  of  the  establishment, 
and  Tarious  plans  had  been  proposed  for  remov- 
ing these  evils.  That  of  augmenting  the  sti- 
pends of  curates,  and  making  them  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  livings,  was  one  of  the  most 
obvious ;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  parliament  this  session  by 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby.f     ^ 


To  this  bill  it  was  objected,  that  it  would  BOOK  IT. 
operate   oppressively  by  tlie   generality   of  its  — 
enactments ;    that  it  would  destroy  the  subor-  ^"^•^^' 
dination  of  ranks^  so  necessary  to  the  well-bring      fgig 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  that  the  curate    . 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  incumbent,  and 
that  a  collision   between  the  inferior  and  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  would  be  perpetually 
occurring.^     The  non-residence  of  the  clergy, 
it  was  said,    was   attributable  to   the  want  of 
houses,  the  poverty  of  the  benefices,   and  plu<^ 
ralities ;    evils  which  would    be  augmented  by 
this  bill,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  bill  of 
confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  smaller  living^ ; 
and  which,  by  reducing  their  value,  would  make 
them  subject  to  be  purchased  by  a  fund,  which 
was  busily  employed  in  buying  up  livings,  with 
a  view  of  filling  them  with  persons  holding  doC' 
trines  most  injurious  to  the  church  and  to  sound 
Christianity.  § 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  did  not  consider 
the  property  of  the  church  as  private  property 
belonging  to  individuals,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
church  as  a  whole.  Much  had  been  said  about 
the  poverty  of  the  church,  but  it  was  rich 
enough,  and  the  only  defect  was  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  its  revenues.  One  of  its  indis- 
pensable duties  was  to  provide  a  resident  cler- 
gyman for  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  which 


♦  FINANCES. 
PUBLIC    INCOME    of  6f«at   Britain   for  the   Year      PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  Great  Brituo  fbr  the 
en^g  tho  5th  of  Jaouary,  IStd.  Year  endbg^  the  dth  of  Jauuary,  1813.^ 

Mrancbe*  of  JlUvenue.      Grots  EeceipU.     \   PaiduUothe  Exehegp 

"21       u    3. 


.6*.  *.      d. 

Customs 10,OS?,870  12    10 

Excise  19»476,849  2 

Stemps 5,428,811  10 

Land&AMisedTaxSB   7.444,782  13 

Pott-Offioe  1,820,761  1 

MiBoeLPermanentTax.        87,40G  8 

Hered.  Revemie 85,815  19 

EztEBOid.  Bmoqxccs. 

'|.  8  C  ('ttotoan  3,262,360  9 

f  S  <  Excise  5,235,572  18 

^H  (Ppoperty    Tmi  13,140,232  16 

Mised.  Income  4,431,216  0 

Leuu,  including) 

ie4,J5O,00Oror  theV  29,268,586  16 
fornofi  «f  lielaod...  i 


Hcadt  <tf  MxpendUure, 


Sumt^ 


5 

4 
1 

9 


Qnmd  Total.^£99,704,266      9      04 


8,296,289  19      7* 

17,800,248  5       1\ 

5,313,986  0      7 

7,373,157  5  l(^ 

1,534,608  1      0 

90,604  2  10 

106,662  la      9: 

2,948,330  4      If 

5,204,754  4      91 

13,366,609  8      si 

4,406,861  12      44 

29,268,586  I6      8 


£95,712,695    12    2i 


WMUhatt^  Treatury  Chambers^  \  (S 
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Interest ; 22,890,912 

Cbaige  of  Management ; ..«-      233,705 

Reduction  oTKational  Debt 13,510,865 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bffls 1,835,369 

"Cxril  List „ 1,635,601 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland ^. ....       112,748 

PaTments  in  antidpation,  &c.   « 582,675      8 

Navy  20,500,339      7 

Ordnance :.    4,252,409    15 

Armj  15,382,049    15 

Extraordinaiy  Services 14,920,841      0 

Ireland. 2,888,500      0 

Misoellaneotts  Services 1,779«089     3 


0  5) 

12  si 

10  llf 

2  3 

10  10 

2  7 


WhUehaO,  Treasury  Chambert^\ 


0 
11 

4 
0 
0 
94 


Deductions  for  Sums  forming  no  part  of  the  \  100,525,106    10     3f 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain.  ........  J     2,975t375      3      0 

Grand  total.—  .£97,549,731      7  "^ 


BICH.  Wharton. 


f  By  the  prorincofl  of  thig  faiQ,  non-resident  incumbenti  are  required  to  bave*!!  reeideiit  corate,  to  whom 
ttie  bishop  i«  required  to  assign  a  salary  proportioned  to  the  grws  yaltie  ojf  the  beneftce^  namely »  the  salary  to  bc^ 
allowed  by  the  incumbent  to  bis  curate  in  no  ease  to  be  less  than  jSHO.  per  annum,  or  the  whole  value  of  the 
henefice  if  that  be  less  than  £fiO ;  nor  less  than  .^100,  oar  the  whole  rakie  of.  the  benefice  in  peiidies  the  poputsh' 
tion  of  which  amounts  to  900  peteons ;  nor  less  than.«^i20,  or  the  whole  value  of  the  liTing*,  in  parishes  witii  a 
population  of  600  persona;  nor  less  than  «fl50,  or  the  whole  amount  in  parishes  with  a  population  of  1,000  pev-t 
sons ;  and  when  the  benefice  exceeds  «i^400  clear  annual  value,  though  the  population  be  less  than  300  persons^ 
the  Inshop  of  the  diocese  has  a  power  to  appoint  to  the  stipendiary  curate  a  salary  of  .^100  per  annum. 


)  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester. 


I  Lord  Ellenborough* 
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was  the  principle  of  the  present  bill,  and  its 
provisions  were  well  ealcalated  to  produce  that 
effect.* 

This  bill,  which  was  warmly  contested  in 
all  its  sieLgts,  was  at  its  third  reading  carried 
in  the  hoase  of  lords,  on  the  i  1st  of  May,  by  a 
msyority  of  thirty-seven  to  twenty-two  voices, 
and  was  in  the  course  of  the  session  passed  into 
a  law. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  stipendiary  curates*  bill,  an  important  appeal 
case  regarding  the  Scotish  law  of  marriages 
was  heard  in  the  house  of  lords,  M ^Adam  v. 
Adam.  Mr.  M^Adam,  a  gentleman  of  very 
large  fortune  in  Ayrshire,  kept  a  mistress  in 
his  .house  for  many  vears,  ana  had  children  by 
her.  One  morning  be  called  the  servants  into 
the  room  where  he  and  his  mistress  were  at 
breakfast,  and  taking  her  by  (he  hand,  declared, 
IB  their  presence,  that  she  was  his  wife.  Tiie 
same  day  he  shot  himself.  The  question  there- 
fore was,  whether  this  was  a  valid  marriage,  and 
consequently  the  children  legitimate  i  and  upon 
the  decision  of  this  question  depended  the  suc- 
cession to  a  real  estate  of  4£10,000  per  annum. 
The  result  was  that  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  valid  ;  by  which  decision  it  may 
be  considered  as  finally  established,  that  by  the 
law  of  ScoUand  as  it  at  present  stands,  a  mere 
verbal  declaration  of  marriage,  by  the  parties 
themselves,  deliberately  made,  in  tiie  presence 
of  witnesses,  constitutes  a  valid  marriage,  prov- 
able by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  without 
any  writing  or  any  other  ceremony  ciTil  or 
ecclesiastical. 

The  most  momentous  and  permanently  in- 
teresting question  which  oame  before  parliament 
during  the  session  of  1812,  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  tike  removal  of  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company.  This  question,  at  all  times 
important,  from  the  marnitude  and  extension  of 
the  subject  it  embraced,  became  peculiarly  so 
at  the  period  when  it  was  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, both  on  account  of  the  existing  cir- 
eumstances  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  aflairs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  Britain 
had  Buflfered  very  considerably  by  the  exclusion 
of  our  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  capital  of  our  merchants  was 
consuming  itself  idly  and  unprofitably  in  im- 
mense stocks  of  goods,  fot  which  they  could 
find  no  purchasers ;  the  manufactunn-s  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  great  distress ;  and  as  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  consequence,  the  na- 
tional taxes  had  diminished  in  their  produce, 
while  the  increased  parish  rates  pressed  heavily 


even  upon  those. who  stood  themselves  in  need 
of  parochial  relief.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  East  India 
market  was  looked  forward  .to  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation, and  tbat  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers became  deeply  interested  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  renewal  of  the  exclusive  charter  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Nor  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  company  less  calculated  to 
give  importance  to  the  subject  now  to  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament :  for  many 
years  the  public  affairs  of  the  company  had 
gone  on  so  ill,  that  they  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling,  which  was 
continually  increasing,  though  the  company 
were  dividing  annually  an  interest  upon  their 
capital  of  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.  But  there 
were  other  reasons  of  a  more  general  nature 
which  operated  with  some  persons  in  their  ob- 
jections to  the  renewal  of  the  cAuirter.  Mono- 
polies* they  held  must  be  iiyurious  to  the  com- 
munity, and  probably  not  very  profitable  to  those 
in  whose  favour  they  were  granted,  for  it  is  the  • 
effect  of  monopoly,  not  only  to  injure  those  whom 
it  exoludes,  but  very  frequently  even  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

All  the  out-ports,  debarred  firom  a  partict- 
pation  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  many  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  concurred  in  ihe  resolu- 
tion, of  urging  what  they  regarded  as  the  just 
claims  of  Si  citizens,  to  share  in  the  public  ad- 
vantages ;  while  the  company  itself^  and  the 
bodies  connected  with  it  by  a  common  interest, 
prepared  to  take  measures  against  the  menaced 
attack.  This  subject  was  brought  befpre  parlia- 
ment as  early  as  the  session  of  1811,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  present  session  that  government  was 
prepared  to  bring  forward  their  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  government  of  India. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Lord  Castlereagh 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  to 
discbarge  a  duty  unprecedented  in  any  other 
state.  The  house  had  to  provide  for  the  happi- 
ness, comforty  and  government  of  a  body  of 
men,  exceeding,  in  a  three- fold  amount,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parent  state.  The  term  of  the  ex- 
isting charter  of  the  East  India  Company  would 
expire  in  May,  1814,  and  in  renewing  the  char- 
ter, his  majesty's  ministers  had  to  consider  three 
propositions — Whether  the  existing  government 
m  India  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  its  pre- 
sent state — whether  an  entire  change  should  take 
place  in  the  system — or  whether  a  middle  course 
should  be  adopted.  < 

With  respect  to  the  first,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  present 
system  could  not  with  propriety  be  persevered  in 
by  the  legislature.  There  was  no  reason  for  tying 


*  Lora  Redctdale. 
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up,  duriog  the  period  6f  another  charter,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  from  half  the  habit- 
able globe,  by  plachig  it  under  the  administra- 
tion of  tiie  company  alone,  and  ex<$luding  all 
other  persons  except  foreigners.  The  eommer- 
oial  sphere  ivas  become  too  extended  for  the 
limited  powers  of  a  chartered  company,  and  it 
vr^s  the  duty  of  parliament  not  to  consign  the 
private  trade  to  the  controul  of  their  shipping 
system.  The  other  alternative,  of  abolishing  the 
present  system,  he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  / 
admit,  unless  all  arrangements  between  the 
company  and  the  public  should  appear  imprac- 
ticable. Dismissing  then  the  two  extremes  of 
the  question,  he  should  proceed  to  state  those 
modifications  of  the  existing  system  which  were 
ta  be  subject  to  certain  resolutions  to  be  laid 
lbefore4lie  committee.  After  explaining  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  these  resolutions,  they  were 
handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
read  :  They  opened  with  a  declaration, 

That  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  piivilegesy  authorities, 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  shall 
continue  and  be  in  force  for  the  iiirther  term  of  twenty 
years,  except  as  far  as  the  same  may  hereinafter  be  modi- 
fied and  repealed.  The  second  resolution  prorides,  that 
the  present  restraints  on  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  and  the  company^s  exclusive  trade  in  tea,  shall  be 
continued.  The  third  and  fourth  contain  a  permission  to 
-  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  export  to,  and  import  from, 
all  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  China 
excepted,  such  goods,  wares,  Sec,  as  are  allowed  by  law. 
Tlie  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  provide  that  ware- 
houses at  the  said  ports  be  deemed  safe  for  the  purposes  of 
the  revenue ;  that  the  vessels  in  which  goods  are  imported 
and  exported,  be  of  the  burthen  of  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons ;  and  that  on  approaching  port  they  notify 
their  arrival  by  a  manifesto.  The  ninth  contains  regula- 
tions as  to  the  importation  and  sale  of  silk  and  hair  goods. 
The  tenth  regulates  the  application  of  the  company's  reve- 
nues :  1.  To  the  payment  of  the  troojjs  and  support  of  the 
forts.  2.  To  liquidate  the  debts  on  bills  of  exchange.  3. 
Other  debts  except  bond  debts.  4.  To  pay  a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent,  and  a  contingent  half  per  cent.  6.  To  liquidate 
the  bond  debts  until  they  amount  to  ten  millions  in  India 
and  three  millions  in  England.  6.  The  surplus  profits  to 
be  divided  in  the  ration  of  five-sixths  to  government  and 
one- sixth  to  the  company,  and  a  provision  for  paying 
the  capital  stock.  Tne  eleventh  resolution  regards  the 
employment  of  India  shipping ;  the  twelAh  makes  nro- 
yisiou  for  the  support  and  return  of  Lascars  brought  to 
England  in  private  vessels ;  the  thirteenth  grants  pen- 
sions and  gratuities  by  the  company ;  the  fourteenth  regards 
the  appointments  to  the  different  presidencies;  and  the 
fifteentn  places]  the  church  establishment  in  the  British 
territories  in  India,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop 
and  three  archdeacons. 

On  a  question  of  so  -  much  importance,  it 
was  deemed  necessalry  to  hear  evidence  at  the 
bar ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  examination 
of  witnesses  commenced  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons,  before  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  was  the  first 
witness  called,  and  the  mass  of  facts  and 
opinions  produced    by  the   different  witnesses, 
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constituted  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient  to  fill  a  BOOK  IV. 

volume.     The  individuals  examined  were  prin 

cipally  those  who  had  occupied  high  stations  in  Cbap.  XX. 
India ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  their  evi-  ^  -  ' 
dence  was  certainly  against  opening  the  trade, 
and  decidedly  against  allowing  missionaries  to 
repair  to  the  east  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting 
the  natives  to  the  christian  faith.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  when  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through 
in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  Lord  Castle  -> 
reagh  moved  his  first  resolution,  which,  after  a 
long  and  animated  debate,  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division.  The  second  and  third  iresolu- 
tions  were  carried  in  the  same  way.  The  1 1th 
resolution,  regarding  the  employment  of  India 
built  ships,  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  subject  continued  before  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  till  the  22d  of  June. 
The  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  present  time,  had  now  displayed 
itadf  in  a  great  number  of  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, from  different  places  and  various  religious 
communities  in  the  island,  praying  that,  in  the 
new  arrangements  for  the  government  of  India, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  instruction  of 
the  nativ^  in  the  principles  of  the  christian 
faith :  and  so  much  attention  had  been  paid  to 
these  applications,  that  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  I3th  resolution  to  the  effect — ''that  such 
measures  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  as  might  tend  to 
the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of 
religious  and  moral  improvement,  among  the 
natives  of  the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and 
that,  in  furtherance  of  the  above  objects,  sufficient 
facilities  should  be  afforded  by  luw  to  persons 
desirous  of  going  to,  and  remaining  in,  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  bene- 
volent aesigns.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  not  intended 
to  encourage  an  unrestrained  resort  of  persons 
to  India  for  religious  purposes;  but  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
court  of  directors,  who  were  again  controlled 
bv  the  board  of  commissioners,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Britis)!  possessions 
as  missionaries.  A  long  debate  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce  particulerly  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  advocate  of  the  re- 
solution, and  which  terminated  in  a  division 
of  the  house,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
resolution  eight-nine,  and  agamst  it  thirty-six 
voices.  On  the  clause  providing  that  twenty 
thousand  troops  should  be  maintained  in  India, 
being  read,  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  our 
territory  in  the  east  had  trebled  in  extent 
since  the  year  1703,  and  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence requisite  to  increase  the  military  estab- 
lishment. All  the  resolutions,  with  the  altera- 
tions specified  above,  were  ultimately  passed, 
and  a  bill  grounded  upon  them  came  to  its 
3  U 
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'MWK  IV  third   reading  in  tbe  house  of  coinmons  on  the 
.    Idth  of  July.     In  the  lords  the  progress  of  the 

CuAP.  XX.  bill  was  much  more  silent  than  in  the  commons  ; 
few  members  seemed  to  interest  themseWes  in  its 
provisions  after  they  had  stated  their  opinions 
generally  at  its  first  introduction.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  this  highly  important  measure 
passed  into  a  law,  and  the  path  taken  by  govern- 
ment in  forming  the  resolutions  on  which  the 
bill  was  grounded,  although,  perhaps,  not  per- 
fectlv  satisfactory  to  any  party,  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  course  dictated  by  wisdom  and  en- 
lightened policy. 

'  When  the  question  respecting  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  was  first  aeitated,  the  directors 
and  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company 
assumed  high  ground,  and  seemed  disposeo  not 
to  accept  of  a  new  charter,  unless  it  were  grant- 
ed them  on  their  own  terms;   but  when  they 


witnessed  the  firmness  of  government,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  nation  was  against  their  ex- 
clusive pretensions,  their  tone  changed,  and  they 
congratulated  eaeh  other  t^ji^the  attainment  of 
a  charter,  that  in  some  instances  had  exceed- 
ed their  most  sanguine  expectatio1Mu5  Some 
years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  lb0.  real 
and  permanent  efiecis  of  opening  the  tradd^.to 
India,  either  in  a  political  or  commercial  point 
of  view,  or  us  they  will  operate  on  the  sitaa- 
tion  and  character  of  the  natives,  can  be  dearly 
and  accurately  ascertained.  In  all  great  politi- 
cal and  commercial  changes,  much  confusion  and 
partial  evil  must  at  first  result ;  it  requires  a 
considerable  time  to  elapse  before  erery  thinff 
adjusts  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
till  this  adjustment  takes  place,  any  judgment 
that  is  formed  must  be  rash,  premature^  and 
unjust. 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  R.  Thornton,  at  a  General  Conit  held  at  the  India  Hooae,  July  21,  1619. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


SpaMsb  Campaign:  Plan  of  Operations — Relative  Force  of  the  contending  Armies— Advance  of 
the  Allies— Madrid  finally  abandoned  by  the  French— Battle  of  Vittoria — The  Invading 
Army  driven  across  the  Spanish  Frontier— ^Operations  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Spain— 
under  General  Sir  John  Murray — under  Lord  William  Bentinck — Marshal  Soult  appointed 
Lieutenant -General  of  the  French  Army — Unsuccessful  Effort  to  relieve  the  Fortresses  of  St 
Sebastian  and  Pampluna— Battle  of  the  Pyrenees— Fall  of  St.  Sebastian— of  Pamplona 
^^Invasion  of  France  by  the  Army  under  Lord  Wellington. 


AT  no  period  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  in  1808,  had  the  prospect  of 
expelling  the  French  from  the  peninsula  assum- 
ed so  bright  an  aspect  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  of  1813.  Bonaparte,  from  the 
dreadful  reverses  he  had  sustained  in  Russia, 
and  from  the  consequences  of  these  reverses 
with  which  he  was  still  threatened,  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  not  merely 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  best  troops,  but 
also  some  of  his  most  able  and  experiencea  gene- 
rals; and  the  corps  which  were  left/ knowing, 
though  probably  imperfectly,  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  emperor  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers at  so  critical  a  period,  could  not  take  the 
field  with  that  confidence  which  often  secures 
the  success  it  anticipates.  These  circumstances, 
no  unfavourable  to  the  enemy,  operated  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  allies.  The  army  under 
liOrd  Wellington,  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
disasters  suffered  by  the  French  in  the  northern 
campaign  of  1812,  and  knowing  that  their  own 
victories  and  achievements  were  cited  in  order 
to  encourage  the  German  and  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, felt  themselves  called  upon  by  every  sen- 
timent of  duty  and  honour  to  sustain  the  renown 
they  had  acquired. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  active  mind  was 
never  unoccupied,  had  spent  the  early  months  of 
the  year  in  organizing  his  army ;  and  in  making 
such  arrangements  as  would  accelerate  and  se- 
cure the  completion  of  a  plan,  which  had  for  its 
ultimate  object  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
the  territory  of  Spain.  With  this  view  he  divid- 
ed his  force  into  three  parts  :  the  centre,  com- 
posed chieflv  of  light  troops,  he  commanded  in 
person  ;  ana  his  lordship  soon  proved  that  the 
vigour  with  which  the  campaign  was  meant  to 
lie  prosecuted  would  compensate  for  the  advanc- 
ed season  at .  which  it  was  commenced.  The 
command  of  the  right  was  confided  to  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  who  was  appointed  to  move  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  commander-in-chief, 


on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro ;  and  these  move-  BOOK  IV. 
ments  were  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  ad-  -■  ■ 
vance  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  Sir  CnAP.XXI« 
Thomas  Graham.    The  objects  and  immediate  ^^^*y*^^ 
end  of  the  plan  formed  by  Lord  Wellington      ^^1* 
were,  first  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thence  into  France  ;  secondly,  by 
flank  movements,  to  bring  them  to  action  ;  and 
thirdly,  to  destroy  their  depdts  and  magazines 
at  Valladolid,    Burgos,   Vittoria,  Tolosa,    and 
Irun,   and  to  clear  the  provinces  of   Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon. 

Having  disclosed  the  grand  feature  of  the 
campaign,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  hostile  armies.  The 
British  army  had  received  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  twenty  thousand  men  after  the  battle  of  Sala-^ 
manca,  and  discipline  had  been  restored  by 
strict  regulations,  and  enforced  during  the  period 
of  repose.  The  disposable  troops,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  were  estimated  at  about 
eighty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  with 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  Spanish  regulars, 
besides  a  considerable  guerilla  force,  which  was 
hourly  increasing.  On  the  left  of  the  combined 
British  and  Portuguese  force  the  Spanish  Gali- 
cian  army  was  destined  to  manceuvre,  and  to 
act  with  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  if  circumstances 
should  demand  their  co^Qperation ;  and  on  their 
right,  the  troops  gf  Castanos,  Don  Carlos 
d^Espana,  and  other  Spanish  generals,  were 
posted.  Of  the  numerical  8tren{;^th  which  tho 
enemy  were  at  this  time  enabled  to  oppose  to 
Lord  Wellington  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  esti- 
mate. From  the  cause  already  assigned,  it  i« 
probable  that  their  armies  of  the  north,  the  cen- 
tre, Portugal,  and  the  south,  which  distinctiye 
appellations  they  still  very  inappropriately  re- 
tained,, did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  the  relative  numbers  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try were  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
allied  army.  If,  however,  the  French  were 
much  lower  in  numbers  than  the  allies,  and  stiU 
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BOOK  IV.  more  inferior  to  them  in  respect  to  general  and 
moral  feeling,  they  had  greatly  the  advantage  in 
point 'of  position.  In  this  respect  the  enemy 
was  indeed  formidable.  He  ^as  supported  by 
fortresses  and  fastnesses,  all  along  the  line  of  his 
retreat,  beginning  with  Zamora  and  Toro,  and 
thence  extending  through  the  Tallies  of  the 
Pisuerga  etnd  Arlanzon,  to  Burgos,  Paneorvo, 
and  Miranda.  From  the  strength  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  the  extreme  activity  which  the  French 
had  displayed  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Burgos,  it  was  expected  that  the  progress  of  the 
allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  would 
be  slow,  harassing,  and  difficult ;  but  from  some 
cause  not  explained,  and  certainly  not  easily 
conjectured,  the  enemy  resolved  to  abandon  all 
their  strong  positions. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  advanced -guard  of 
the  allies  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  Sala- 
manca, and  on  the  36th  that  city  was  occupied 
by  General  Fane,  who  pursued  the  rear-guard 
of  the  French,  and  took  two  hundred  prisoners, 
near  Huerta.  On  the  37th  and  38th,  Lord  Wel- 
lington assigned  cantonments  to  General  HilFs 
column  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Douro,  and 
repaired  in  person  to  Miranda  de  Douro,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  39th  with  the  column  under  the 
orders  of  General  Graham.  On  the  1st  of  June 
the  English  hussars  entered  Zamora,  and  on 
the  following  day  entered  Toro. 

The  French  force  on  the  Douro  being  un- 
able to  arrest  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allies, 
their  army  at  Madrid  was  placed  in  a  very  criti- 
cal situation.  To  remain  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  expose  this  poi^tion  of  the  army 
to  the  danger  of  oeine  cut  off  from* the  high 
road  leading  to  the  French  frontier ;  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  abandon  the  capital 
without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  37th  of  May,  all 
the  French  troops  in  Madrid  and  on  the  Tagus, 
began  their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  Douro, 
which  river  they  crossed  on  the  3d  of  June. 

'On  the  13th  Lord  Wellington  arrived  at 
Burgos,  where  the  French,  who  were  rapidly 
retreating  before  him,  had  blown  up  the  inner 
walls  of  the  castle  with  so  much  precipitancy, 
that  thirty  of  the  garrison  perished  by  the  ex- 

Slosion.  From  Burgos  they  continued  their 
ight .  on  the  main  road  to  the  Ebro,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  that  river  between  them- 
selves and  the  advancing  army.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, aware  of  this  intention,  ordered^Sir  Tliomas 
Graham  to  make  a  movement  on  the  left, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Ebro;  and  this 
operation  was  performed  with  so  much  celerity 
and  success,  that  on  the  15th  he  arrived  at  the 
bridge  of  Arrano,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
main  army  crossed  that  river  at  Quintana,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frias. 

The  passage  of  the  Ebro  having  been  thus 


fortunately  accom^'' '    T  ^  ""^ 

directed  his  march  v    / 
French  had   made  theii-^ 
frontier   provinces.      Here   «.  «-f 

having  Marshal  Jourdan  as  his  ^jn'eral, 

had  taken  up  a  position  in  front  6\  the  city. 
On  the  30th  the  two  armies  were  in  presenpe  of 
each  other.  The  French  had  their  Jleft  ^in^^ 
stationed  on  the  heights  between  Artinez  and 
Puebla  d'Arlanzon,  their  centre  on  a  height 
which  commanded  the  valley  ot  Zadiora,  and 
their  right  wing  resting  upon  Vlttoria.  Lord 
Wellington,  having  determined  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  these  positvins,  commenced  the 
attack  on  the  following  day  by  a  successful 
movement  made  on  the  part  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  important  heights  of  Puebla, 
and  took  possession  of  Sub\)ana  de  Alava.  The 
French  generals  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  position  they  had  lost,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan  re- 
paired in  person  to  encourage  the  troops  to 
regain  the  village  of  Subljana^  1>ut  all  their 
e^rts  proved  unavailing,  and  after  an  arduous 
contest.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  remained  master  both 
of  the  village  and  the  heights.  During  this 
conflict  the  Hon.  Lieutenant*colonel  Cadogan, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  zeal  and  tried  gal- 
lantry, fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
General  Murillo  was  seriously  wounded,  but  re- 
fused to  quit  the  field. 

The  difficulties  of  the  country  retarded  for 
some  time  the  advance  of  the  columns  of  the 
allies ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  liour  in  the  day 
that  the  commander-in-chief  learned,  that  the 
column  composed  of  the  3d  and  7th  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
had  arrived  at  their  station.  The  4th  and  light 
divisions  passed  the  Zadora  immediately  aner 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  obtained  possession  of 
Subijana  de  Alava,  the  former  at  the  bridge  of 
Nauclaus,  and  the  latter  at  the  bridge  of  Tres 
Puentes ;  while  the  3d  division,  under  Sir  Tbos. 
Picton,  crossed  the  bridge  higher  up  the  river, 
and  was  followed  by  the  7th,  under  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  These  four  divisions,  forming  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army,  were  destined  to  attack 
the  heights  on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
centre  was  placed;  while  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
should  move  forward  from  Subijana  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Idft.  The  enemy,  having  weakened 
bis  line  to  strengthen  his  detachment  on  the 
hills,  abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley,  and 
commenced  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Vit- 
toria,  towards  which  city  the  allied  troops  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  good  order  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
who  commanded  the  left  of  the  army,  consisting 
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Qf  the  Island  5th  divisions,  mnd  Generals  Pack 
and  Bradford's  brigades  of  infantry,  with  the 
bri^des  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Bock  and 
Anson,  moved  forward  from  Marina  towards 
Vittoria,  accompanied  by  the  Spanish  difision 
under  Colonel  Longa  and  General  Giron.  The 
enemy,  with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  a  body 
of  cavalry,  advanced  on  the  great  road  from 
Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  resting  their  right  on  the 
strong  heights  which  cover  the  village  of  Ga- 
marra  Major,  and  occupying  the  tStes  de  pout 
to  the  bridges  over  the  !Zadora  at  Gamarra  and 
Abechucho.    It  now  became  necessary  that  the 

EKiition  of  the  enemy  should  be*  turned,  and 
eneral  Pack,  with  his  Portuguese  brigade,  and 
Colonel  Longa,  with  the  Spanish  division,  were 
directed  to  turn  and  gain  the  heiehts,'  supported 
by  Msyor- general  Anson's  brigade  of  light  dra- 
goons, and  the  5th  division  of  infantry,  under 
Uie  command  of  Major-general  Oswald,  to  whom 
the  command  of  all  these  troops  was  confided. 
In  the  execution  of  this  service,  which  was  per« 
formed  with  great  gallantry  and  success,  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  force  be- 
haved most  admirably;  but  the  4th  and  8th 
oagadores  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
No  sooner  were  the  heights  in  possession  of  the 
allies,  than  the  village  of  Gamarra  Major  was 
stormed  and  carried  by  the  5th  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-general  Robinson;  which  advanced 
to  the  charge  in  columns  of  battalions,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  after  storming  the  place,  cap- 
tured three  pieces  of  cannon. 

Sir  Thomas  Grajiam,  supported  by  General 
Bradford's  brigade  of  Portuguese  inifantry,  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  village  of  Abechucho, 
with  the  first  division,  by  forming  a  strong  bat- 
tery against  it,  consisting  of  Doubourdieu's 
brigade,  and  Captain  Romsey's  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  under  the  cover  of  whose  fire  Colonel 
Walkett's  brigade  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
village,  which  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  light  battalion  having  charged  and 
taken  three  guns  and  a  howitzer  on  the  bridge. 
During*  the  operations  at  Abechucho,  the  enemy 
made  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  fe-possess 
themselves  of  the  village  of  Gamarra  Major, 
but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  troops 
of  the  5th  division,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Oswald,  and  at  length,  finding  all  their 
cndeavo|irs  unavailing,  they  desisted  from  the 
attack.  The  enemy  had  still  two  division?  of 
infantry  in  reserve  on  the  heights  to  the  left  of 
the  Zadora,  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
allies  to  cross  the  bridges  uutil  the  troops  which 
had  moved  upon  his  centre  and  left  had  driven 
this  reserved  corps  through  Vittoria.  This 
service  having  been  admirably  performed,  the 
enemy  gave  way  in    every  direction,    and   the 
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whole  of  the  allied  army  was  brought  into  com-  BOOK  IV. 
munication,  and  co-operated  in  the  pursuit.  — — — - 

The  movements  of  the  troops  under  Sir  Chap.XXI. 
Thomas  Graham  having,  by  the.  occupation  of 
Gamarra  and  Abechucho,  intercepted  ihe  enemy's 
retreat  by  tlie  high  road  to  France,  the  van- 
quished army  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road 
towards  Pampluna;  but  even  in  this  direction 
the  fugitives  were  unable  to  hold  auy  position  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  their  bag* 
gage  and  iprtillery  to  be  drawn  off,  and  so  com- 
plete was  their  rout  and  dismay,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  carry  off  only  one  solitary  gun,  and 
one  howitzer.  The  trophies  of  this  decisive 
victory  were  numerous  and  splendid:  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  were 
captured.       The    costly    and    sumptuous    ap- 

Eendages  of  the  fugitive  king's  household,  the 
aton  or  staff  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  materiel  of  the  discomfited 
army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
total  loss  sustained  by  the  allied  armies  on  this 
memorable  day  was  seven  hundred  and  forty  killed, 
and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  stated 
in  Iiord  Wellington's  dispatches,  but  the  num^ 
her  of  killed  and  wounded  has  been  estimated 
at  from  six  to  ten  thousand.  The  prisoners 
were  few;  night  favoured  the  escape  of  the 
vanquished,  and  the  rich  booty,  which  every 
where  presented  itself  on  the  field  of  glory,  in- 
duced the  victors,  like  so  many  Atalantas,  to 
stop  in  their  way  to  gather  the  golden  harvest. 
The  joy  and  congratulation  with  which -the 
intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Vittoria  was  re- 
ceived in  England  cannot  be  described.  Every 
man  was  sensible  that  this  victory  bore,  on  its 
very  front,  more  decisive  marks  of  usefulness,  as 
well  as  of  glory,  than  any  of  the  former  victories 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  sained.  Many  of 
his  former  triumphs  had  been  obtained  at  a  neat 
cost  of  blood,  without  any  permanent  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  victory  of  Vittoria  presented  a 
happy  and  glorious  contrast  to  some  of  the 
barren  victories  of  former  campaigns ;  the  rout 
of  the  enemy  was  complete,  extensive,  and 
signal ;  each  successive  day  proved  its  magni- 
tude and  importance ;  the  enemy  had  lost  all  his 
artillery,  which,  with  a  French  army,  is  of  a 
value,  inestimable;  but  above  all,  the  moral 
effect  of  this  achievement  transcended  all  Lord 
Wellington's  previous  victories.     The   British 

E>vernment  and  people  displayed  their  sense  of 
8  high  deserts  in  the  most  marked  and  grati- 
fying myner ;  the  marshal's  staff  captured  .on 
the  occaMon  had  been  sent  over  to  the  prince 
regent,  who  in  return  created  Lord  Wellington 
a  field-marshal ;  and  the  Spanish  government, 
as  a  proof  of  their  sense  of  obligation  for  his 
3X 
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BOO&IV.  services,  eleyated  bim  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of 
Vittoria.* 

The.  victory  of  Vittoria  was  followed  up 
with  that  promptitude  and  decision  which  marl^ 
the  character  of  the  British  general.  Little  time 
was  lost  in  i^rsuing  the  fugitive  army,  and  in- 
vesting the  strong  fortresses,  which  now;  formed 
the  last  hold  of  the  enemy  in  Spain.  General 
Clausel,  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men, had  approached  Vittoris^  with  part  of  tiie 
army  of  the  north  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ascer- 
tained the  result  of  the  action  of  the  21st  of 
Jtine,  than  he  retired  precipitately  towards  Lo- 
grofio,  and  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place  till  the  afternoon  of  the  25th :  Lord 
Wellington,  having  sent  a  division  of  light 
trx>ops  towards  Roncesvalles,  in  .pursuit  of  the 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  moved  a  large 
force  towards  Logrono  and  Tudela,  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  the  retreat  of  General  Clausel.  The 
French  general,  having  crossed  the  Ebro  in  front 
of'  Tudela,  marched  towards  Saragossa,  and 
after  leaving  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Paris,  passed  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Jaca  across  the  Pyrenees.  Mina,  •  the  guerilla 
chief,  followed  General  Paris,  with  his  usual 
activity,  and  took  from  him  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  three  hundred  prisoners,  while  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  moved  through  the  mountains  to  the  bead 
of  the  Bidassoa,  over  which  river  the  enemy  had 
retired  into  France. 

While  these  events  took  place  on  the  right 
of  the  allied  army.  General  Grahami  with  the  left 
wing,  composed  chiefly  of  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, was  not  inactive.  The  French  now  found 
it  necessary  to  evacuate  all  their  stations  in 
Biscay,  except  Santona  and  St.  Sebastian,  and 
uniting  their  garrisons  to  the  division  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  stationed  at  Bilboa,  they 
assembled  a  force  more  considerable  than  had  at 
first  been  expected.  The  first  effi>rt  of  this  force 
was  made  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Pam- 
pluna  to  Bayonne,  where  they  posted  themselveis 
on  a  hill  cpmmanding  the  two  roads,  with  a 
determination  to  maintain  that  position.  A  vi- 
gorous attack,  commanded  by  Colonel  Williams, 


however,  quickly  dislodged  them  from  the  emin*- 
ence,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  into  Tolosa. 
The  last  stand  made  by  the  enemy  was  on  the 
Bidassoa,  which  river,  rising  in  tlie  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
at  Fontajrabia,  forms  the  line  of  demLirkation 
between  France  and  Spain;  but  a  brigade  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  under  the  command 
of  General  Castanos,  forced  him  over  tke  bridge, 
and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  peninsula  in 
this  quarter. 

•Though  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
French  army  were  now  withdrawn  into  France, 
three  divisions  of  the  centre,  under  General 
Gazan,  remained  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Bastan, 
where,  under  cover  of  the  strong  positions 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  they  hoped 
still  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Spain.  But  here 
again  their  expectations  were  disappointed  ; 
on  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  of  July,  they  were  dis- 
lodged from  all  their  posts  by  two  brigades  of 
British,  and  two  of  Portuguese  infantry,  under 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  compelled,  after  an 
arduous  contest,  to  cross  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  plan  formed  by  Lord  Wellington  for 
the  operations  ef  the  peninsular  campaign  of 
1813,  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  movements 
of  the  main  army  in  the  north  of  Spain,  but 
embraced  the  operations  of  the  '*  expeditionary 
army"  in  the  east,  under  Sir  John  Murray, 
which  had  been  so  long  cooped  up  in  Alicant, 
but  which  was  now  free,  and  destined  to  act 
against  Suchet  in  Catalonia.  In  the  general 
dlan  of  the  campaign,  the  army  of  Sir  John 
Murray  was  to  act  with  t|ie  Spanish  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Marshal  Suchet  in  check, 
and  to  make  an  assault,  and  if  possible,  to  pos* 
sess  itself  of  Tarragona.  The  troops  in  the  east 
remained Jn  a  state  of  inactivity  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  Anglo-Sieilian  army,  under  Sir 
John  Murray,  left  Alicant  and  advanced  to 
Castella,  while  General  Elio  took  post  at  Yesia 
and  Villena.  Suchet,  who  soon  discovered  that 
the  diflGerent  corps  io  which  he  was  opposed  were 
not  in  a  state  of  proper  combination,  collected 
his  whole  disposable  force,  and  on  the' 11th  of 


*  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  TO  LORD  WELLINGTON, 

<*  Carltmt'Hime,  Jtify  3,  1813. 

*'  Mv  DEAH  LoRD,-^Your  glorious  conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praise,  .and  far  above  my  reward ;  I 
know  no  language  the  world  afbrds  worthy  to  ez[>res8  it.  1  feel  I  have  nothing  left  to  s&y,  but  devoutly  to  offer 
up  my  prayers  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  that  it  has,  in  its  jonmipotent  bounty,  blessed  my  country  and  myself 
with  such  a  general.  You  have  sent  me,  among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivalied  fame,  the  staff  of  a  French 
marshal,  and  1  send  yoii  in  return  that  of  England.  The  British  army  will  hail  it  with  enthusiasm',  while  the 
whole  universe  will  acknowledge  those  valorous  efforts  which  have,  so  imperiously  called  for  it.  That  uninterrupted 
health,  and  still  increasing  laurels,  may  contij^e  to  crown  you  through  a  glorious  and  long  career  of  life,  are  thA 
never  ceasing  and  most  ardent  wishes  of 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

**  Your  most  sincere  and  faithftd  fnend, 
*•  Tfie  Marquis  of-  Wellington.'*  *♦  G.  P.  R.'» 
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April  attacked  Villona  mlh  so  much'  success, 
that  the  garrisoa,  cousistiug  of  one  thousand 
men,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Having  thus  succeeded  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  British  positions, 
and  on  the  i2tb,  at  noon,  assailed  their  advanced 
posts  at  Biar.  Tiie  resistance  made  to  the 
assailants  was  vigorously  maintained  for  five 
hours  against  superior  force,  and  the  British 
troops  at  length  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  ^ 
only  in  compliance  witli  the  orders  of  their  gene- 
ral. Suchet,  undismayed  by  this  reception,. pro- 
ceeded, on  the  following  day,  to  attacK  the  posi- 
tion at  Castella,  where  the  British  were  concen- 
trated. After  having  displayed  all  his  cavalry, 
be  advanced  a  corps  of  two  thousand  infantry, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  the  left  of  the  line,  which 
was  covered  by  the  van -guard  of  Genera.1  Whit- 
tingham ;  but  the  troops  whom  he  encountered 
at  this  point,  received  the  attack  with  so  much 
steadiness  that  they  allowed  the  enemy  to  ap-" 
proach  to  the  very  point  of  their  bayonets, 
when  they  charged  the  Fropch  column^  and 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  a  lacge 
portion  of  the  assailants.  The  result  of  this 
attempt  upon  the  English  lines  obliged  Suchet 
to  change  his  plan  of  operations  into  a  series  of 
movements,  and  finally  to  retreat  for  bis  camp 
at,  St.  Pfaelipe.  Sir  John  Murray  immediately 
ordered  nine  battalions  of  infantry  and  one 
thousand  cavalry,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  and  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy's  retreating  columns  was  very  severe. 
In  this  action  Suchet  made  his  first  experiment 
on  the  valour  of  British  troops,  and  the  result 
served  to  convince  him  Uiat  he  had  no  longer  to 
contend  with  those  depositories  of  panic  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  frequently 
opposed. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Castella,  Lord 
Wellington  transmitted  instructions  to  Sir  John 
Murray,  datt>d  the  14th  of  April,  directing  him 
to  embark  his  troops  at  Alicant,  and  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Catalonia,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking the  siege  of  Tarragona,  in  concert  with 
a  British  squadron  stationed  off  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
HpUowell,  a  most  active  and  enterprising  officer. 
On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  destined  lor  this 
expedition  anchored  to  the  eastward  of  the 
'  Point  of  Salon ;  on  the  dd,  soon  after  sun-rise, 
the  debarkation  of  the  troops  commenced  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  day  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fantry^  with  some  field  pieces,  were  landed. 
Tarragona  was  immediately  reconnoitred  and 
invested,  the  point  of  attack  was  decided  upon, 
and  a  place  fixed  upon  for  the  depdt  of  artillery 
stores.  Between  the  4th  and  the  lith  five  bat- 
teries were  constructed,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit.    Puriog  the  latter  day,  Major 
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Thackaray,  the  chief  officer  of  engineers,  having  BOOK  IV. 

reported  that  he  was  now  perfectly  prepared  to 

push  the  siege  with  vigour,  the  nre  ^n  the  Chap-XXI,- 
Fuerte  Reale  was  increased,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  storm  that  work  during  the  ni^ht.  The 
intelligence,  however,  which  General  Murray 
received  late  in  the  evening,  of  the  approach  of 
Marshal  Suchet,  and  of  the  march  of  a  Trench 
column  from  .  Barcelona,  prevented  him  from* 
carrying  his  intention  into  execution,  and  de- 
termined him  to  raise  the  siege  and  re-embark 
his  troops. 

General  Murray,  in  defence  of  bis  conduct 
for  raising  the  siege,  stated,  that,  ^esy  large 
French  armies  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  and  tha^  Marshal  Suchet,  after  leav- 
ing twenty  thousand  men  to  garrison  the  cities^ 
of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  had  still  under  his  * 
command  a  disposable  force  of  twenty-four^ 
tliousand  veteran  troops.  To  oppose  this  army 
the  British  general  stated  that  he  had  about  thir- 
teen thousand  men  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, exclusive  of  the  force  under  General 
Copons,  which  amounted  to  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  without  pay,  without  discipline., 
without  a  single  piece  of  Ainnon,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  totally  incapable  of 
acting  in  the  field.  The  allied  army  therefore 
consisted  of  twenty- one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  four  tliousand  five  hundred  only 
were  British  and  German  troops,  and  the  re- 
mainder Siciliaqs,  Calabrese,  and  Spaniards^ 
the  armies  of  the  allies  being  moreover  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  cavalry  to  the  enemy. 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops,  Vhich  was 
completed  ^on  the  17th  was  made  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  the  guns  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced batteries  of  the  allies  were  abandoned, 
and  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Murray  became  ex- 
posed to  severe  animadversion.  But  aftejr  a 
most  ample  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  this 
officei^berore  a  court  of  military  inquiry,  he  was 
acquitted  of  all  'the  charges  brought  against  him, 
except  that  by  which  he  was  accused  of  having 
^'  unnecessarily  abandoned  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  artillery  and  stores,  which  he  might  have 
embarked  in  safety.^^  This  part  of  his  conduct 
was,  however,  ascribed  merely  to  '*  an  error  of 
judgment ;''  and  nothing  followed  upon  the  deci- 
sion, as  the  case  did  not  appear  to  the  princo 
regent  to  call  for  the  admonition  pointed  out  hy 
the  court. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  Anglo- Sicilian  army  now  devolved, 
did  not  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  renew 
the  expedition  against  Tarragona  ;  but,  joining 
himself  to  the  Spanish  armies  under  the  Due  del 
Parque,  Elio,  andVillacampa,  proceeded,  in  con- 
cert with  them,  to  attack  the  French  forces  in 
Valeuoia.    What  resistance  Suchet  might  have 
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made  under  more  favourable  cireumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  triumphant  passag^e  of 
the  Ebro  by  Lord  Wellington  left  him  no  alter* 
native  but  retreat.  On  the  5th  of  July  he 
evacuated  Valencia,  and  retired  towards  'the 
Ebro,  leaving  garrisons  in  Peniscola,  Murviedro, 
and  Denia.  The  French  having  retired  upon 
Parcelona,  the  allies  blockaded  Tortosa,  and 
prepared  to  renew  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
buchet,  having  formed  a  determination  to  make 
an  effort  to  relieve  this  city,  united  to  his  army 
all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  Bar- 
celona, and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  and  by 
this  means  assemblea  a  force  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  With  these  troopshe  forced 
his  way  into  Tarragona ;  but  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  the  place,  he  addressed  himself 
with  great  diligence  to'  the  destruction  of  the 
works,  and  having  accomplished  that  duty,  he 
withdrew  the  garrison,  and  again  retired  towards 
Barcelona. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  the  allied 
army  undertook  a  forward  movement,  encourag- 
ed by  the  belief  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  French  forces  yi  the  principality  of  Cata- 
lonia had  been  recently  withdrawn.     Under  this 
E^rsuasion,  Lord  William  Bentinck  established 
s  army  on  the  road  to  Barcelona  extending  to 
the  Lobregat  mountains.    The  advance,  under 
General  Sarsfield,  was  placed  in  the   pass  of 
Ordal,  a  post  of  great  strength,  that  command- 
ed the  communication  between  Barcelona  and 
Tarragona.    At  this  juncture  intelligence  arriv- 
ed that   Suchet  was  collecting  his  army,   and 
that  twelve  thousand  men  had  already  united  at 
Molino  del  Rey.    At  midnigbt,  on  <the  22d  of 
September,  the  Freneh  made  their  threatened 
attack  upon  the  pass  of  Ordal,  with  numbers  so 
greatly  superior,  that  the  Spanish  corps  was 
driven  from  all  its  positions,  surrounded,  and 
forced  to  save  itselt  by  dispersion  among  the 
mountains,    leaving  a  considerable   numl^r  of 
prisoners    and    four   pieces   of   cannon   in  the 
nands  of  the  enemy.      The  British  airmy,  find- 
ing themselves  unequal  to  withstand  the  vic- 
torious force  of  the  enemy,  immediately  broke 
up,  and  set  out  in  full  retreat,  closely  parsued 
by  the  enemy,    towards  Tarragona.    The  ca- 
valry, however,  though  far  inferior  in  numbers, 
covered  the  retiring  army  with  so  much  gallan- 
try, that  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  arrived  in  front 
of  Tarragona  without  sustaining  any  consider- 
able loss.      It    being  now  judged   expedient 
that  the  great  effort  against  France  should  be 
made  on  the  side  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  the 
third  Spanish  army  was  dispatched  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  allied  troops,   in  the  east  of  the  penin- 
sula, continued  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive. 
The  grand  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain 


were  still  prosecuted  with  the  most  brilliant  sac-' 
cess,  under  the  *eye  of  Lord  Wellin^on.  Bo- 
naparte, while  occupied  with  the  great  contest 
which  he  was  about  to  wage  on  the  oanks  of  the 
Elbe,  had  in  some  measure  neglected  the  opera* 
tions  of  which  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal was  the  theatre.  He  had  recalled  thenco 
many  of  his  generals,  and  even  Marshal  Soult, 
who  had  so  long  held  a  distinguished  com- 
mand in  Spain,  was  employed  in  the  German 
campaign.  But  now,  when,  in  one  short  month, 
the  grand  army  of  the  invader  had  been 
driven  across  the  frontier  barrier,  and  when 
the  finest  provinces  of  France  were  laid  open  to 
invasion,  alarm  seized  the  French  Emperor,  and 
he  perceived  that  this  was  a  contest,  whicby 
even  under  the  most  urgent  pressure  of  other 
wars,  could  not  be  disregarded.  Of  the  im- 
mense levies  which  were  at  this  time  raising  in 
France,  a  portion  was  destined  to  fill  up  the  ex- 
hausted ranks  of  the  army  stationed  at  the  foot 
of  the^  Pyrenean  mountains,  within  the  French 
frontier ;  and  Marshal  Soult,  whose  talents  ap- 
peared equal  to  such  an  exigencv,  hastened 
from  Germany  to  resume  the  chief  command, 
under  the  flattering  title  of  ^'  Liemtenant  de 
FEmptreur.'*  This  general,  in  all  his  campaigns, 
especially  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  had 
evinced  more  talents  than  any  other  of  Bona^ 
parte's  generals  ;  he  was  not  only  more  active 
and  energetic,  but  his  activity  and  energy  were 
accompanied  and  directed  by  more  method  and 
order ;  resting  on  more  clear  and  comprehensive 
views ;  and  rising  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Such  an  officer  might  have  preserved 
Spain  if  it  could  have  been  preservea ;  but  he 
was  called  to  the  office  when  things  bad  became 
desperate;  and  destined  to  command  troops 
dispirited  and  weakened  by  repeated  defeats, 
against  an  army  animated  by  victory,  and  led  on 
by  a  general  who  had  never  known  defeat. 

Before  thfe  British  army  conld  be  safely  em- 
ployed in  more  decisive  operations  against  the 
enemy,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  for- 
tresses of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampluna.  These 
places  were  rendered  strong  both  by  art  and 
nature,  especially  St.  Sebastian,  which,  from  the 
.skill  and  labour  expended  upon  its  fortifications, 
was  not  inferior  in  strength  to  any  place  in  the 
peninsula,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gibral- 
tar. Lord  Wellington  was  at  this  moment  by 
no  means  free  from  difficulties :  he  had  to  main- 
tain and  cover  two  siesres,  conducted  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  each  other,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  his  army  necessarily  be- 
came divided.  The  Pyrenees,  though  afibrding 
strong  positions,  were  unfavourable  in  several 
respects  to  the  present  arran£^ement  of  the 
allied  force;    and  the  long  ana  deqp  vaHies, 
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divided  by  lofty  parallel  ohalns  of  mountaioSy 
separated  the  troops,  and  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  each  other.  The  enemy,  on  the 
contrary,  choosing^  the  line  of  his  adTaace,  could 
throw  his  whole  force  in  that  direction,  and 
push  before  him  the  division  by  which  the  pass 
might  be  guarded,  while  the  other  corps,  sepa- 
•  rated  by  almost  impassable  barriers,  could  lend 
no  prompt  and  emcient  assistance.  Upon  this 
position  of  the  allies  Soult  formed  his  plan  of 
operations,  hoping,  by  a  separate  attack  upon 
one  of  the  covering  armies,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  blockaded  fortresses,  and  to  drive 
the  allies  behind  the  Ebro. 

The  British  troops  were  now  about  to  be 
engaged,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  that  system 
of  mountain  warfare,  in  which  the  French  had 
hitherto  stood  unrivalled.  The  whole  range  of 
movements  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
columns  were  placed  among  mountains  where 
cavalry  could  not  act,  and  where  cannon  could 
with  difficulty  be  conveyed.  In  the  operations 
that  bad  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  the  allies  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  principal  passes  of  the  western  Pyrenees. 
In  front  of  Soult,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  was 
General  Byng^s  brigade;  Morillo^s corps  was  at 
the  pass  of  Koncesvalles ;  behind,  was  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  with  the  4th  division ;  General  Picton's 
division  being  in  reserve  at  Olaque.  The  valley 
of  Bastan  was  occupied  by  General  Hill,  with 
the  '2d  division;  and  by  the  Conde  d'Ama- 
ranthe^s  Spanish  corps.  On  one  flank  were  the 
light  and  7th  divisions,  al  Pera,  Port  d'Echelar, 
and  on  the  heights  of  Barbura ;  the  6th  division 
was  in  reserve  at  St.  Estevan,  on  the  Bidassoa  ; 
while  General  Longa  extended  the  line  of  com* 
munication  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Urumea — 
from  a  division  posted  at  St.  Echelar  to  Sir 
Thomas  Graham's  division,  employed  before  St. 
Sebastian. 

The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to 
reduce  St.  Sebastian  as  speedily  as  possible ;  to 
blockade  and  ultimately  to  reduce  Pampluna  ; 
and  while  he  was  carrying  on  these  two  opera- 
tions, to  watch  and  defeat  the  movements  of 
Soult.  The  French  marshal  had  one  great  ob- 
ject in  view  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  effect 
this  purpose  he  made  two  movements,  the  one 
real  and  the  other  a  feint  From  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port^  he  led  on  a  force  of  thirty-five  thousand 
joaen  in  person,  and  bursting  through  the  pass  of 
Boncesvalies,  hoped  to  confound  his  enemy,  and 
reach  Pampluna.  The  other  part  of  his  army 
moved  upon  the  valley  of  Bastan,  to  force  the 
British  position  at  Port  de  Maya. 

On  the  2ith  of  July,  Soult  attacked  in 
great  force  the  position  occupied  by  General 
Uill ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an  attack  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  between  thuiy  and  forty  thou« 
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tlon,  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  allies  were  ~ "j" 

overpowered  at  both  points,  and  compelled  to  Chap.XXi. 


give  way.    These  corps  having  lost  their  direct 
communication  with  Lord  WelUngton,  were  left, 
unsupported  to  defend  the  blockade  of  Pamp- 
luna against  the  overwhelming  force   pouring 
in  to  its  relief.    On  the  27th  Soult  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  walls  of  Pampluna,  but  not  having 
yet  brought  up  all  his  troops,    he  contented 
himself  with  attacking  a  column  placed  upon  a 
hill,  which   formed  an  important  part  of  the 
British  position.     On  the  28th,  the  6th  British 
division  arrived  ;  and  the  enemy,  also  reinforced, 
began  a  contest  of  the  most  fiirious  character. 
His  main  effort  was  directed  against  the  4th 
division,  under  General  Picton;  but  the  French 
were  every  where  repulsed,  except  at  one  point, 
where  they  obtained  possession  of  a  height  on 
which  the  left  of  the  4th  division  was  posted ; 
but  their  success  was  only  momentary,  for  they 
were  soon '  attacked  by  the  7th  ca^adores,  sup- 
ported  by  Major-general  Ross,  at  the  head  of 
bis  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  and  driven  from 
the  heights  with  immense  loss.     The  battle  had 
now  become  general  along  the  whole  froiit  of 
the  heights,    and    the    operations  were  every 
where  favourable  to  the    allied  arms,    except 
where  one  battalion  of  the  lOth  Portuguese  regi- 
ment was  posted.     Against  this  position  the  ene« 
my  advanced,  with  such  overwhelming  numbers^ 
that  the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  in  their  retreat  exposed  the  right  of  General 
Ross's  brigade,  who  in  his  turn  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  his  ]post.       No  sooner  did 
Lord  Wellington  perceive  this  partial  defeat^ 
than  he  ordered  the  27th  and  48th  regiments,  firsts 
to  charge  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops 
which  had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
on  the  heights,  and  afterwards  those  to  the  left  of 
that  position.     These  orders  were  instantly  oar* 
ried  into  execution,  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
and  with  t)ie  most  distinguished  success.  British 
soldiers  know  that  the  bayonet  is,  in  a  most 
marked  and  peculiar  sense,  their  weapon  ;  and 
the    enemy    are    equally    sensible,   that    when 
British  troops  employ  this  instrument  they  are 
invincible.    The  enemy,  by  these  charges,  were 
driven  from  the  heights  with  great  less,  and  iu 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  victory  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  allies  in  the  only  place  where  it 
seemed  wavering.     On  the  29th  and  80th,  these 
two  great  armies  continued  to  view  each  other, 
neither  daring  to  attack  the  formidable  heights 
on   which  its   antagonist  was.  posted.     During 
this  suspension  in  the  work  »of  death,  the  enemy 
silently  withdrew  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  the  front,  where  the  former  actions  had 
taken  place,  and  moved  them  to  the  right,  with 
a  view  of  attacking  the  British  left^  under  Sir 
8  Y 
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accordingly  attacked,  and  obliged  to  fall  back 

CiiAP.XXI.  from  the  range  of  mountains  which  he  occupied 
''— ^^^'^^^  to  the  one  immediately  behind.  But  Lord 
1813  Wellington,  seeing  the  enemy's  line  weakened, 
instanfly  detached  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  and 
General  Picton  to  drive  him  from  the  formidable 
heights  on  which  his  right  and  left  rested  ;  and 
the  operation  having  been  rapidly  accomplished, 
the  centre  advanced  to  join  in  the  attack.  These 
efibrts  were  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  the  enemy,  driven  from  a  position  ^^  the 
strongest  and  most  difficult  of  access  ever  occu- 
pied by.  troops,"  were  soon  in  full  march  towards 
their  own  frontier.     To  cover  their  retreat,  they 

5 laced  a  strong  rear- guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna 
laria,  from  which  it  was  dislodged  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie.  The  retreat  now  became  a 
flight ;  many  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  a 
large  convoy  with  baggage  was  taken  at  the 
town  of  Elizonda.  The  French  eudeavoured 
once  more  to  make  a  stand  at  the  Puerto 
d'Echalar,  immediately  within  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier ;  but  two  of  their  divisions  were  driven  from 
these  heights  by  a  British  corps,  and  compelled 
to  pursue  the  route  of  the  retreating  army. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  which  name  this  succession  of 
engagements  was  designated,  was  about  fif- 
teen thousand,  four  thousand  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
Candour  demands  the  acknowledgment,  that 
the  enemy,  though  defeated,  did  his  duty  in  the 
field.  Soult  himself  was  personally  conspicuous, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  ;  his  officers 
also  distinguished  themselves  most  honourably  ; 
many  were  seen,  with  standards  in  their  bands, 
heading  their  regiments,  and  leading  them  on  in 
a  style  of  gallantry  not  often  surpassed  ;  while 
others,  with  drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  animated  them  to  the  conflict ;  and  if 
such  was  the  conduct  of  the  vanquished,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  what  was  tiie  behaviour  of 
the  victors.  That  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees  inflicted  the  most  poignant  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  Lieutenant  de  PEmperevry  may  be 
inferred  from  his  proclamation  to  the  array  on 
taking  the  command  :  in  this  address  he  states, 
that  he  has  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  armies  in  Spain,  and  that,  in  obedi- 
ence with  his  imperial  majesty's  instructions,  it 
was  his  intention  to  drive  the  British  acros^s  Uie 
Ebro,  and  to  celebrate  the  emptor's  birth-day 
in  the  town  of  Vittoria. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  enemy  in  tlie  field  had 
proved  unavailing  to  avert  the  impending  fate 
of  their  fortresses.  At  St.  Sebastian,  however, 
the  French  Governor,  Rey,  had  displayed  more 
than  usual  courage  and  dexterity  in  fortifying 


and  defending  that  place.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  July,  General  Graham  had  been 
occupied  in  the  siege,  and  on  the  17th  he  took 
possession  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew* 
From  this  post  he  was  enabled  to  establish  bat* 
teries  against  the  ramparts ;  and  these  batterie9 
-were  so  well  served,  that  the  breach  was  soon 
judged  practicable.  On  the  22d  an  English 
officer  was  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  sur- 
render, but  being  refused  admission,  an  assault 
was  ordered  to  take  place  at  day- break  on  the 
25th.  The  storming  party,  which  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  men,  assembled  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  the 
appointed  signal  for  advance.  The  uncovered 
approach  from  the  trenches  to  the  breach  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  before  an 
extensive  front  of  works,  and  over  ground  con  - 
aisting  of  sea  weed  and  intermediate  pools  of 
water.  The  fire  of  the  place  was  yet  entire, 
and  the  breach  was  flanked  by  two  tpwers, 
which,  though  eonsiderably  injured,  wore  still 
occupied.  At  five  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was 
sprung,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  counter 
scarp  and  glacis.  Tiie  enemy,  astonished  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  explosion,  abandoned  the 
works  for  a  moment,  and  the  advance  of  the 
storming  party  reached  the  breach  without  any 
formidable  resistance.  But  the  moment  they 
attempted  to  ascend,  the  enemy  opened  a  de- 
structive fire,  and  threw  down  a  profusion  of 
.  shells  from  the  towers  on  the  flanks,  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the 
distinguished  gallantry  of  the  troops  employed, 
the  attack  did  not  succeed,  and  tVie  assaulting 
jjarty  returned  into  the  trenches  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  hundred  men  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded.  The  advanced-guard,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Jones  at  their  head,  were  made  prisoners  on 
the  breach,  and  Lieutenant^ colonel  Sir  R. 
Fletcher  was  at  the  same  time  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  trenches.  The  troops  did  their  <luty  ; 
but  it  was  beyond  the  power  ot  gallantry  (o  over* 
come  the  difiiculties  by  which  they  were  opposed. 
The  breach  having  thus  proved  impractica- 
ble, all  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  to  be 
recommenced.  After  this  repulse,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  allies  was  to  cut  ofi*  the  communica- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  b^en  maintained  by  sea, 
between  the  fortress  and  the  coast  of  France  ; 
and  with  this  view.  Sir  George  Collier,  with  a 
party  of  marines,  stormed  the  island  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  took  the 
garrison  prisoners.  On  the  26th  of  August  the 
batteries  were  again  opened  against  the  fori  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  the  fire  was  directed  principally 
against  the  towers  which  flanked  the  curtain  on 
tlie  eastern  face.  On  the  dOth  the  breach  was 
deemed  practicable ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  columns  destined  for  the  attack^  consisting 
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of  the  3d  brii^acle  of  the  5tli  dtTiiion,  under  the 
conimQnd  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Chftries  Greviile, 
\ra5  ordered  to  advance,  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  superintendence  of  Sir  J.  Leith. 
The  moment  the  column  filed  out  of  the  right  of 
the  trenches,  the  assailants  became  exposed  to  a 
dreadful  fire  of  shells  and  grape-sbot,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  enemy  exploded  a  mine^ 
ivhich  did  considerable  execution,  but  which 
neither  damped  the  ardour,  nor  checlced  the  pro<^ 
gress,  of  the  heroic  band  against  ivhich  ttiese 
efforts  were  directed. 

Ttie  storming  parties  bad  now  advanced  to 
the  breach  ;  file  succeeded  file  ;  and  many  des- 
perate efforts  were  made  to  gain  the  summit^ 
without  effect.  "  Never  was  any  thing,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  "  so  fallacious  as  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  breach.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  there  was  but  one  point 
where  it  was  possible  to  enter,  and  there  by 
single  files.  All  the  inside  of  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  curtain,  formed  a  perpendicular 
scarp  of  at  least  twonty  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
streets,  so  that  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain 
Itself,  formed  by  the  breaching  of  its  end  and 
front,  was  the  only  accessible  point.  During 
the  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
from  want  of  ammunition,  the  enemy  had  pre- 
pared every  means  of  defence  which  art  could 
devise,  so  that  great  numbers  of  men  were 
covered  by  intreiichments  and  traverses  in  the 
horn  work,  on  the  ramparts  of  tlie  curtain — and 
within  the  town,  opposite  to  the  breach,  and 
ready  to  pour  a  roost  destructive  fire  of  musketry 
on  both  flanks  of  the  approach  to  the  top  of 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain.  Every  thing 
that  the  most  determined  bravery  could  attempt, 
was  rei)eatedly  tried  in  vain  by  the  troops,  who 
were  brought  forward  from  the  trenches  in  suc- 
cession. No  man  outlived  the  attempt  to  gain 
the  ridge ;  yet  a  secure  lodgment  could  never 
have  been  obtained  without  occupying  a  part  of 
the  curtain." 

The  breach  was  now  covered  with  troops 
remaining  i^^  the  nlost  unfavourable  situation, 
and  unai)le  to  gain  the  summit ;  upwards  of  two 
hours  of  oontinucd  and  severe  exertion  had 
elapsed,  when  Sir  Thomas  Graham  adopted  a 
new  expedient,  and  ordered  his  guns  to  be 
turned  against  the  curtain.  It  was  manifest 
that  unless  this  could  be  done  with  almost  un- 
exampled precision,  the  assailants  must  have 
suffered  more  severely  than  their  enemies ->  for 
the  fire,  to  be  efiectual^  must  be  elevated  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  allied  troops  in 
the  breach.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  steadi- 
ness, coolness,  and  valour  of  British  troops  put 
to  a  more  arduous  trial  than  on  this  occasion ; 
never  were  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of 
British  ofiicers  more  requisite;  but  they  ulti- 
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mately  triumphed ;  the  French  began  to  waver ;  liOOR  IV. 
the  assailants  made  fresh  efforts  ;  the  ravelin 
and  left  branch  of  the  born  work  were  aban- 
doned ;  the  intrenchment  within  the  breach  was 
soon  deserted  by  the  enemy,  and  the  assailants, 
mounting  over  the  ruins,  gained  the  curtain, 
and  entered  the  fortress. 

The  troops,  being  now  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  pushed  into  the  town,  and  the  gar* 
risen,  dispirited  by  its  severe  loss,  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  perseverance  and  bravery  of  the 
besiegers,  was  quickly  driven  from  all  its  in- 
trenchments,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  castle.  During  this  sanguinary  dav,  iipwards 
of  five  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and 
fifteen  hundred  wounded.  General  Graham  had 
no  sooner  gained  possession  of  the  town  of  Si. 
Sebastian,  th^n  he  directed  his  efforts  against 
the  castle,  and  his  fire  was  so  effectij^al  and 
destructive,  that  on  the  8th  of  September  a  flag 
of  truce  was  hoisted  by  the  enemy.  After  some 
discussion,  the  terms  of  surrender  were  asifreed 
upon  ;  when  the  French  troops  in  the  town  and 
fortress,  amounting  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sent  to 
England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  81st  of  August,  the 
day  on  which  St.  Sebastian  was  stormed,  Soult 
made  another  unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  that 
city.  With  this  view,  he  crossed  the  Btdassoa 
in  great  force,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  troops, 
posted  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  on  the 
left  of  that  river.  Never,  during  the  peninsular 
war,  had  the  Spaniards  behaved  with  such  gal- 
lantry. The  attack^  though  extending  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  position  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  was  resisted  with  cool  and  determined 
bravery ;  and  every  renewed  efibrt  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  position  only  served  to  convince 
Soult  that  the  nearer  the  Spanish  forces  ap- 
proached to  the  frontiers  of  their  country,  the 
more  resolution  and  valour  did  they  display. 
Lord  Wellington,  who  had  not  hitherto  placed 
full  confidence  in  the  Spanish  armies,  had  posted 
a  British  division  on  each  of  their  flanks ;  bnt 
the  valour  of  the  native  troops  was  found  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  no  auxiliary  aid  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  their  success. . 

Every  thing  now  indicated  the  intention  of 
the  British  commander  to  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  *  France  ; 
and  tliis  measure  was  only  delayed  until  the  rear 
of  the  allied  army  should  be  secured  by  the  fall 
of  Pampluna.  In  the  mean  time,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  Lord  Wellington  to  cross  the 
Bidassoa,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  posts 
which  he  was  fortifying  behind  that  river.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  the  allied  army,  following 
up  this  intention,  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  front 
of  Andaye,  and  near  to  the  Montagne  Verte. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  British  and  Portag^ese  troops,  in  per- 
forming these  operations,  took  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  now  began  to 
occupy  a  distinguished  part  in  the  hostile  moTe- 
ments  against  the  enemy,  crossed  the  fords 
aboYe  the  bridge,  and  added  another  piece  of 
ordnance  to  the  trophies  of  the  day.  At  the 
same  time.  Major  general  Baron  Alten  made  a 
successful  attack  on  the  light  division  of  the 
enemy  at  Puerto  de  Fera,  while  Don  Pegiron 
attacked  and  carried  the  French  intrenchments 
on  the  mountain  of  La  Riuna.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Bth  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  position,  by  the  same  troops, 
and  all  his  posts  were  carried  in  the  most  gallant 
manner. 

The  ulterior  object  of  the  campaign  was 
now  accomplished ;  France  was  entered,  and 
that  country,  which,  for  twenty  years  had  never 
1>een  trodden  by  a  hostile  hoof,  saw  a  mighty 
invading  army  established  within  its  frontier. 
A  new  epoch  in  the  war  was  thus  celebrated-^a 
victory  had  been  gained  by  a  British  general 
within  the  French  territories.  How  many  re- 
flections crowded  at  once  upon  the  mind  !  Not 
ten  years  had  passed  since  Great  Britain  was 
arming  her  whole  population  to  resist  a  French 
invasion,  and  now  her  troops  were  invading 
France.  In  1803  no  man  doubted  but  that  a 
descent  upon  the  British  shores  would  be  at* 
tempted ;  and  the  legislature  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  in  devising  means  to  repel 
the  menaced  danger.  In  1813,  almost  the  first 
proceeding  of  the  legislature,  on  the  assembling 
of  parliament  in  the  winter  of  that  vear,  was  to 
vote  thanks  to  the  brave  troops  who  had  defeated 
the  enemy  upon  his  own  territories,  and  estab* 
lished  a  British  army  on  the  fields  of  France. 
History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  greater 
crime,  or  an  example  of  deeper  perfidy,  than 
was  exhibited  in  the  invasion  of  Spain;  but 
mark  the  result !  The  unburied  bones  of  half  a 
million  of  Frenchmen  whitened  the  vallies  and 
mountains  of  the  invaded  country.  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  saved,  and  France,  the  invader 
and  oppressor,  was  now  herself  defeated  and 
invaded. 

Lord  Wellington,  with  a  delicate  and  laud* 
able  attention  to  national  feeling,  had  delegated 
to  the  Spanish  general,  Don  Carlos  d'Espana, 
the  command  of  the  blockade  of  Pampluna,  and 
authority  to  conclude  a  capitulation.  For  four 
months  this  city  resisted  all  the  elTorts  of  the 
besiegers ;  but  finding  at  length  that  all  pros- 
pects of  relief  or  reinforcement  had  vanished, 
the  governor,  on  the  2dth  of  October,  proposed 
to  capitulate,  on  the  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  be  permitted  to  march  into  France  with 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  These  terms,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  were  peremptorUy  refused ; 


and  on  the  dlst  of  that  month  the  fortress  sur« 
rendered,  and  the  troops  were  marched  to  the 
port  of  Passages  as  prisoners  of  war. 

All  t)ie  impediment^  which  bad  hitherta 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the  allies 
into  France  were  now  removed ;  and  the  enemy^ 
who  had  so  lately  aimed  at  the  entire  subjugatioa 
of  the  peninsula,  sought  only  to  defend  tho 
approaches  to  his  own  territories.  For  this 
purpose,  he  established  two  successive  lines  of 
defence^the  one  along  the  river  Nivelle,  the 
other  immediately  in-  the  front  of  Bayoane. 
These  lines,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
he  had  been  diligently  employed  in  fortifying, 
and  until  be  was  driven  from  them,  the  British 
troops  would  endeavour  in  vain  to  advance  into 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  The  better  to  provide 
for  defence,  a  decree  bad  been  recently  issued 
by  the  government  at  Paris,  by  which  a  new 
levy  of  thirty  thousand  conscripts  was  to  be 
drawn,  from  the  provinces  immediately  border* 
ing  upon  the .  Pyrenees,  and  the  reinforcements 
derived  from  this  source  bad  already  begun  to 
assemble. 

Lord  Wellington's  advance  was  delayed 
for  a  few  days  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads ;  but  on  the  10th  of  November 
the  whole  itrmy  was  brought  forward,  and  en^ 
abled  to  commence  its  attack  upon  the  French 
intrenched  position  along  the  Nivelle.  After  a 
desperate  resistance,  the  heights  on  the  Nivelle 
were  carried,  and  the  enemy  being  driven  from  all 
his  strong  and  fortified  positions  in  the  centre, 
Lord  Wellington  directed  his  troops  to  advance 
upon  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  ;  but  before  this  movement  had  been  com-* 
pleted  night  intervened,  and  arrested  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  al^es.  The  enemy,  availing  himself 
of  this  opportunity,  quitted  his  positions,  and 
retired  upon  Bedart,  leaving  the  ground  which 
he  had  occupied  in  possession  of  the  allies.  As 
the  affairs  of  this  sanguinary  day  consisted 
wholly  in  the  storming  of  intrenched  positions, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  the  loss 
was  necessarily  considerable,  and  amounted  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  British  and  Por- 
tuguese killed  and  wounded,  exclusive  of 
Spaniards,  of  whose  loss  no  regular  return  was 
made. 

The  enemy  now  retired  into  his  last  line 
of  defence,  which  was  formed  by  the  intrenched 
camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.  The  left  occupied 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  otthe 
Adour  and  the  Nive,  where  it  communicated 
with  the  army  of  Catalonia  ;  the  right  and  cen- 
tre extended  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  to 
the  Adour  below  Bityonne ;  and  the  front  was 
here  defended  by  an  impassable  morass.  Lord 
Wellington,  on  surveying  a  position  thus  de- 
fended by  nature  and  art,  judged  it  impregnable 
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against  any  direct  attack.  A  moyement  to  the 
light,  to^  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
communication  with  France,  seemed  therefore 
to  aflford  the  only  chance  of  success.  Operations 
were  again  delayed  by  the  condition  of  the 
roads ;  hut,  on  the  8th  of  December,  generals 
Hill  and  Beresfbrd  were,  in  conformity  with 
Lord  Wellington- s  plans,  directed  to  cross  the 
Nive  with  two  divisions.  On  the  9th  aad  lOtb, 
these  movements  were  performed  to  the. entire 
satisfaction  of  the  commander-in-chief^  and 
Soult  now  became  aware  that  unless  some 
vigorous   measures  were   taken   to   arrest    the 

t regress  of  the  aUies,  his  position  must  soon 
ecome  untenable.  Under  this  persuasion,  he 
instantly  determined  to  attack,  with  his  whole 
force,  that  part  of  the  allied  army  which  had  not 
passed  the  Pfive,  and  thus  to  induce  the  British 
general  to  recall  his  advanced  divisions.  The 
^orts  of  the  French  general,  though  made  vrith 
a  degree  of  energy  and  decision  amounting 
almost  to  desperation,  failed  at  every  point ;  and 
the  termination  of  this  action  was  marked  by  the 
defection  of  the  Dutch  apd. German  regiments 
of  Nassau  and  Franefort,  which  went  over  to 
the  allies.  On  the  12th,  the  enemy  again  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  British  right  from  its 
positions,  and  the  conflict  continued  without 
intermjssi6n  for  several  hours ;  but  being  again 
repulsed,  he  retired  within  his  intrenched  camp, 
and  abandoned,  all  thoughts  of  making  any  im- 
pression in  this  garter. 

On  the  13tb,  Soult  resolved  to  make  an 


entire  change  in  his  operations.    Having  shown  BOOK  IV. 
so  much  pertinacity  in  his  attacks  on  the  British     ' 
right ;  and  having,'  by  so  many  efforts,  produced,  Ohap.XXI. 
as  he  thought,  a  firm  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  ^'^^^' 
Lord  Wellington  that  his  whole  attention  would      ^^^^ 
still  be  directed  to  this  quarter,  he  determined 
to    move    his    whole   force    suddenly   through 
'  Bayonne,  and  fall  upon  the  division  of.  Genem 
Sir  Rowland  Hill.     This;  determiiiatioQ  reflects 
credit  on  the  skill  of  the  Prenc^  marshal ;  but 
in  this  instance,  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
he  found  he  had  to  contend  with  a  general, 
who  anticipates  the   movements  of   his  anta- 
gonists, dives  into  theicplans,  and  provides  for 
every  exigency*    Lord  Wellington|baving  fore- 
seen this  attack,  had'  reinfprced  sir  Rowland 
Hill ;  it  appears,  however^  that  even  if  ^is  lordship 
had  not  taken  this  precaution,  Soult  would  have 
failed  in  his  attempt,  for  Sir  Rowland  HilFs 
troops  alone  defeated  the  enemy  with  immense 
loss.     Such  was  the  issue  of  these  conflicts, 
which  pontinued  for  five  days..  The  J^ss  on  both 
sides  was  considerable,  but  the,aucoeiB  of  the 
allies  was  complete,  and  by  tbfB, result  of  these 

engagements,    they  became .  firmly  established 

between  the  Nive.  and  the  Adonr,  while*  the 
enemy,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  quitting  his 
intrenched  camp  before  Bayonne,  was  ciompeUed 
to  retreat  farther  into  France,  and  found  only  in 
the  state  of  the  weather  aad  the  wretcned 
situation  of  the  roads,  a  temporary  respite. from 
the  disasters  that  still  awaited. bis  crest-fallal} 
legions. 
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BOOK  IV. 


'THIS  tide  of  Rusdidii  irietory  had  rolled  on 
from  MoM<iV  to  the  NiemeH ;   and  while  the 


population  of  Old  France  bad  mcreased  from 

.mv»>  «r^w«^w^    w  «m.«.  ^^.^iu«^,   »nu   ^....^  .,»«^     tweotj-dix  to  foTtv-two  niilUond  of  souls ;  that 

CHAr.xxiL  arming. ^ipiruiee  had  aohk  under  its  orerwhehn-     the  annuid  value  of  the  agrtcuttural  produce  of 


1813  '^  inilttenee,  the  Bmperor  Napoleon  'bad  re- 
pelted  'to  -Phrifl  to  create  new  armfes,  with  the 
deternihatiotf  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of 
war.  This  eictrsordhiary  man  was  'now  to  he 
seen  in  a  ne#  character.  He,  who  had  always 
hkbertb  detailed  tictories  flie  most  splendid,  and 
Who  'bad,  in  no  ambiguous  language,  held  him- 
aelf  out  as  superior  to  all  the  casualties  of  war, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  obliged  to  confess,  in 
the  face  of  bis  legislative  bodv,  that  the  charm 
of  inYincibility  was  dissoWed;  that  a  heavy 
calamity  had  fallen  upon  his  army  ;  that  he  had 
experienced  great  losses — losses  so  terrible  that 
they  would  have  broken  his  heart,  if,  in  these 
great  circumstances,  he  could  have  been  acces- 
sible to  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the 
interest,  the  glory,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
his  people.  The  frowns  of  fortune  baa  altered 
his  situation,  but  they  had  not  changed  his 
language.  He  still  spoke  of  peace,  but  he  pre- 
pared for  war.  Peace  was  his  desire ;  it  was 
necessary  to  the  world;  but  he  would  never 
make  any  but  an  honourable  peace,  and  one 
conformable  to  the  interests  and  grandeur  of  his 
empire.  The  misfortunes  produced  by  the  hoar 
frosts  had  indeed  manifested  themselves  in  all 
their  extent;  but  the  solidity  of  an  empire, 
founded  upon  the  efforts  and  love  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  citizens,  and  upon  the  territorial  re- 
sources of  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
world,  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  them.  The 
magnitude  of  those  resources  it  was  the  business 
of  bis  minister  of  the  interior  to  develope  ;  and 
in  the  annual  exposS^  presented  by  that  officer 
in  the  month  of  February,  it  was  stated,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  the 


Fnuioe  amounted  to  5,081,000,000  It  vres;  that 
their  manufactures  of  silk,  woofl,  metal,  glass, 
porcelain,  &c.  had  swelled  to  1, 900,000,000 
livres ;  and  that  fbm  exports  were  estimated 
at  889,000,000,  and  their  imports  at  467,000,000, 
livres.  By  this  commerce,  Pracnce  was  enabled 
to  keep  nine  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  ; 
to  maintain  one  hundred  thousand  saflors;  tpo 
keep  one  hundred  strips  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
frigates,  complete  or  building ;  and  to  expend 
every  year  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  public  works. 

What  effect  the  speech  of  Napoleon  and 
the  exposition  of  bis  minister  bad  in  rallying  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  French  people  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  ;  for  such  were  the  restrictions 
of  the  press,  that  public  feelings  and  sentiments 
were  never  permitted  to  transpire,  except  when 
they  were  flattering  or  favourable  to  the  plans 
and  views  of  the  government.  Here  lies  the 
wide  distinction  between  a  free  and  a  despotis 
government — under  both  the  people  can  offer 
the  tribute  of  adulation  on  the  altar  of  power; 
but  the  privilege  of  freely  canvassins',  and  even 
of  publicly  censuring,  the  conduct  of  governors, 
exists  only  in  free  states,  and  every  inlriugement 
of  that  invaluable  right  is  a  step  towards  arbi- 
trary sway.  That  the  military  resources  of 
France  were  still  formidable,  may  be'  collected 
from  the  fact,  that  by  a  senatus  consultum,  pro- 
iRulgated  on  the  lith  of  January,  a  levy  of 
fresh  troops,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  war ;  and  so  potent  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  conscription,  that  a  few  weeks 
only    were  necessary  to  carry  into  eflR^^t    this 
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•w^Hliw  €diel.  Tbe;Coiis)Mripii,  .which  oon- 
wted  oi  a  larger  prapM^rtioB  Ihan  usual  of  bays, 
and  iiiclu<le4  dttmbers  of  men  ileyond  the  ap- 
pointed a^e.  of;  militaiiy  aervioe,  were  marobcMl 
offiQ  suceessioA  to.Geraanjr>  to  join,  or  rather 
to  constitute  the  grand  French  army.  The 
active  en^gies  of  the  French  government  were 
kept,  in  the  early  moBthB  of  Uie  pfe^ent  year, 
in  the  most  vigoroua  ^tereise^  mkI  by  ike  unre- 
mittuig  assiduity  of  ievei^  branch  i5f  the  public 
service,  a  large  .iiuQiePiealt  fovce.was  eollected  in 
the  beginning  of  April  on  the  banfai  ot  the  Elb^ ; 
though  that  force  was  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription from  the  yefteran  army  that  Bonaparte 
had,  about  tiie  eau»e  period  in  the  last  year, 
marched  against  Russia.  His  cavalry  and 
Artillery  in  partioUlar .  were  eKtremaly  inierior; 
and  it  was.  di-  these  two  branches,  especially 
on  the  artilleryt  that  he  had  been  Ibcoustomed 
to  depend  for  bis  victories. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  effected  a  re- 
conciliation ^th  V&p9  Pius  VII.  who  was  now 
at  Fontafnebleafi,  and  the  distractions  of  the 
Ghiliican  chur(yh  W6te  healed  by  a  concoi-dat, 
signed  between  his  holiness  tind  the  emperot',  on 
th^  iSih  of  Jatiuaty.  The  manh^i*  in  ^ich  the 
pope  had  beet  treated  had  produced  a  sthj/n'g 
sensation  in  France,  and  though  Bonaparte 
migU  disregard  these  feelings  dating  the  fall 
tide  of  victory,  he  now  felt  that'  they  were  ilo 
longer  to  be  treated  With  contempt ;  he  there- 
fore proposed  ib  restore'  X'6  the  pope  the  terri- 
tories of  the  cbufch,  and  to  re/nstate  him  in  his 
former  dignity.  Thefee  proposals  Were  accepted; 
and  **  im  holy  Father,  in  consideration  of  the- 
aciual  State  of  the  church,  and  the  confidence 
wift  whit^h  the  ebiperor  had  inspired  him,'* 
agreed  to '  abrogate  the  decree  of  Excommuni- 
cation fulttimated  against  Napdleon,  to  le^lize 
his  marriage  with  the  Austilan  Archdochess, 
and  to  give  the  canonVcal  investiture  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  French  bishoprics. 

The  formation  of  a  provisional  goyermnent 
was  the  next  object  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  French  Emperor  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture for  Germany.  The  empress  was  accordingly 
declared  regait  during  his  absence ;  and  the 
King  of  Rome  was.  nominated,  in  a  more  solemn 
manner  than  hitherto,  successor  to  the  Napoleon 
throne.  Having  thus  taken  what  he  conceived 
to  be  all  due  precautions,  and  sent  on  before 
him  an  immense  body  of  troops,  Bonaparte 
closed  the  session  of  the  legislative  body  in  a 
speech  full  of  bis  usiial  confidence,  and  in  which 
the  French  nation  were  led  to  dierish  the  hope, 
that  the  laurels  which  had  been,  blighted  by 
the  inhospitoMe  olitoate  of  the  Beresina,  would 


rreviifo,  and  put  forth^  their  wonted  hixuriancy,  0OOK  IT. 
on  the  gonial  banlcs  of  the  Elbe.  . 

While  the  note  of  preparatioQ  thus  re- Chap.  xxir. 
sounded  through  all  the  departmaiits  of  France,  ^"TTCT^ 
the  Auteian  government,  determined  to  complete  ^^^' 
the  worlL  so  auspiciously  begun,  called  forth 
new  and  extensive  levies,  and  invited  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  rally  round  the  standard 
iof  national  independence.  In  conibrmity  with 
this  policy,  it  was  ordered  that  a  general  levy 
should  take  place  throughout  the  empire,  of 
eight  men  for  every  five  hundred,  and  that  the 
levy  shonid  comnlence  in  each  government 
within  two  weeks,  and  end  within  a  month 
from  the  publication  of  the  order.  The  arm 
of  the  giant,  said  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is 
broken,  but  his  destructive  strength  must  be 
prevonted  from  reviving;  and  his  power  over 
the  nations  who  serve  him  out  of  terror,  taken 
.away^  Rusiiia,  extensive,  rich|  and  pacific, 
sought  no  conquests — wished  not  to  dispose 
of  thrones.  She  desired  traft^iuillity  for  herself, 
and  for  all.  Peace  and  independence  were  her 
objects.  These  his  migesty  otfered,  together 
•with  assistance  to  every  people,  who,  being  at 
present  obliged  to  oppose  him,  should  abandon 
the.cmu«e<rf  Napoleon^  in  order  to  pursue  their 
real  interests*  Ages  might  elapse  before  un 
opponttinity  •equally  favourable  would  again  pre- 
sent ilsdf ;  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the 
goodness  of  providence,  not  to  take  advantage 
of  this  crisis  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  the 
oquilibriom  of  Eurepcy  and  thereby  to  insure 
public  tranquillity,  and  individual  happinete. 
To  Promia  in  particular  this  invitation  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fortunate  opening  which  the 
Russian  arms  had  produced  was  addressed. 
It  was  tiie  wish  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  put 
an>ebd  to  her  calamities — to  demonstrate  (o  her 
king  the  friendship  which  he  preserves  for  him— 
and  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  to  its 
glory  and  extent.  Under  the  hope  that  his 
Prussian  Majesty  Would  be  animated  by  the 
sentiments  which  this  frank  declaration  ought 
to  produce,  positive  orders  were  given  to  the 
Russian  armies,  on  their  entrance  into  the  Prus- 
sian.provinces,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  coold 
betray  a  spirit  of  hostility,  and  to  endeavour  to 
soften,  as  far  as  a  state  of  war  would  permit, 
the  evils  which,  for  a  short  time,  must  result 
from  their  occupation. 

Such  were  the  invitations  held  out  i>y  Rus- 
sia to  induce  the  states  of  Europe  to  declare 
against  Franee;  and  these  invitations  were  not 
unavailing.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Prussian 
General  D'Yorck,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
campaign,  withdrew  his  whole  force  from  the 
Krenah  ;army  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  and 
.coilolud^d  a  convention  with  the  Russians,^  by 


»  8e^  V«l.  II.  Clmp.  XIX.  p.  254. 
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BOOKfY.  which  the  Prussian  tropps  eivj^g^d^ to  remain 
neutral  in  Eastern-  Prussia.  The  Frussians 
every  where  receivcsd  the  Russian  troops  as 
deliverers,  and  supplied  them  willingly  with  pro- 
visions; and  in  return  for  this  hospitable  coo* 
duct,  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  was  observed 
by  the  advancing  army. 

Prussia,  at  this  period,  stood  in  a  peiculiar 
'^ithationi  The  capital  was  in  the  bands  of  a 
French  garrison ;  but  the  inhabitants  favoured 
•the  Russians,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
king,  with  the  troops  he  was  collecting  in  Silesia, 
woi^d  declare  against  the  French.  What  were 
the  real  intentions  of  the  king,  or  whether  be 
bad  come  to  a  decision^  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. Now,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  seemed 
'  to  be  balancing  between  conflicting  opinions,  feel- 
ing, no  doubt,  a  strong  bias  towards  Russia,  but 
fearing  again  to  commit  himself  with  a  power 
whose  vengeance  experience  had  taught  him  how 
to  estimate.  Throughout  the  month  of  January, 
Berlin  exhibited  daily  scenes  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order; and  to  such  a  height  was  the  popular 
fervour  against  the  French  carried,  that  the  inha- 
bitants rose  against  them,  and  actually  confined 
them  to  their  barracks.  A  regency  had  been 
established  in  the  name  of  the  king  at-Konings- 
berg,  of  which  the  discarded  minister  Stein,  who 
had  been  an  object  of  French  persecution,  wa« 
the  president ;  and  ibis  temporary  government 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  loyal 
and  patriotic  inhabitants  of  ^  Prussia  to  step  for- 
ward and  rescue  their  king  and  country  from 
thraldom.  This  call  was  not  made  in  vain  ;  the 
young  men  ran  eagerly  to  arms,  and  joined 
their  brethren  under  the  command  of  General 
•  D'Yorck,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
regency  commander  of  the  patriotic  arlny. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  King  of  Prus^ 
sia,  who  had  suddenly  removed  from  Potsdam  to 
Breslau,  ofi*ered  himself  as  a  mediator  between 
the  belligerents.  On  the  15th  of  February  his 
majesty  proposed  a  truce,  on  the  conditions  that 
the  Russians  should  retire  behind  the  Vistula 
and  the  French  behind  the  Elbe,  leaving  Prussia 
and  all  her  fortresses  free  from  foreign  occupa- 
tion. These  terms,  which  seemed  sufficiently 
favourable  to  France,  Bonaparte  thought  pro- 
per lo  reject,  while  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
witliout  coming  to  any  very  explicit  explanation, 
evinced  such  sentiments  of  liberality  towards  the 
Prussian  monarch  and  nation,  as  did  not  fail 
to  insure  tlieir  attachment.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment seized  upon  by  the  patriots  of'  Prussia  to 
surround  their  sovereign  at  Breslau,  and  to  fix 
his  wavering  puspose.  The  time,  they  said,  had 
at  length  arnvea  to  shake  off  the  degrading 
yoke,  to  which,  in  commba  wkh  all  Germany, 
their  nation  had  been  so  lonjg  subjected.  *  These 
remonstrances  prevailed.    On  the  22d  of  Feb  - 


ruary^  a  treaty  of  peace  and  aRiance,  •  o^ufsiv* 
and  defensive,  was  eoncluded  between  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  ^King  of  nnissia^ 
and  a  system  •  of  ^ombinedmilitiary  operations 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the>  confederated 
sovereigns: ' 

In  rendering  M  account  of  the  motives  for 
the  war  which  was  now  -commenced,  and  in  call- 
ing forth  the  energy  and  seal  of  his  subjects,  the 
King  of  Prussia  declared,  that  his  couiUt^  was 
bowed  down  under  the  superior  power  of  -Frknce. 
That  peace  which  deprived  him  of  b^f  his  sub- 
jects, procured  no  blessings,  but  was  on  tlie 
contrary  more  injurious  than  war  itself.  That 
the .  country  was  impoverished  ;  the  fortresses 
occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  agriculture  neglected  ; 
industry  paralized  ;  and  by  the  new  system,  the 
Uberty  of  trade  annihilated.  ><  Prussiane,'*  ex* 
claimed  the  king,  ^  you  know -what  you  have 
suflered  during  the  last  seven  years.  Ifou 
know  what  a  miserable  fate  awaits  you  if  we  do 
not  hpnourably  finish  the  war  which  is  now  com- 
menced. We  are  eng[aged  in  the  last  decisive 
contest,  for  our  existence  as  an  independent 
people.  There  is  no  medium  between  an  honoor- 
able  peace  and  inglorious  ruin." 

VeJry  different  fron^  the  conduct  of  th^  King* 
.of .Prussia  was'tti^ determination  of  tbesovereign 
'of  Saxony.'    The  irruption  oi*  the  allied  ariuies 
into  bis  doniiinions,  whidti  noyr  took  place,  deter- 
mined him  to  guii  Dresden,,  and  to  identify  his 
interests  with  the  interests  of  France.       On 
abandoning'bis  capital  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
.recpmmenqing  to  his  subjects  a  peaceable  de^ 
meanour ;  and  reminded  them,  that  the  politi- 
'  cal  system  to  wjbich  he  had  for  the  last  six  yefura 
attached  himself,  was  that  .tq.wiiicb  the  state  |iad 
-been  indebted  for  its  preservation  amid  the  n^ost 
imminent  dange,rs.     General  Blucher,  however, 
who  had  signalized  himself  after  the|; battle. of 
Jena,  and  on  wjbom  a  leading  aoci  extensive 
command  was  now  conferred,  topk  a  diAerent 
view  of  the  interests  of  Saxony  ;  and  in  calling 
upon   the  people  of  that  country  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  the  French,  his 
language     was     singular    and    characteristic: 
*^  In  the  north  of  Europe,"  said  he,  <<  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  has  held  a  dreadful  court  of  justice, 
and  the  angel  of  death  has  cut  off  three  hundred 
thousand  of   those    stran<^ers    by    the    sword, 
famine,  and  cold,  from  that  earth,  which  they, 
in  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  would  have 
brought  under  the  yoke.     We  march  wherever 
the  finger  of  the  Lord  directs  us,  to  fight  for 
the  security  of  the  ancient  thrones  and  our  na- 
'  tional  independence.     With  us  comes  a  valiant 
people,  who  have  boldly  driven  back  oppression, 
and,  with  a  high  feeling,  have  promised  liberty  to 
the  subjugated  nations.    We  announce  to  you 
the  morning  of  a  new  day.    Saxons !  rise,  join 
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U8 ;  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection  against 
foreign  oppressors,  and  be  free.  Your  soTereign 
is  in  the  power  of  foreigners,  deprived  of  the 
freedom  of  determination,  deploring  the  steps 
which  a  treacherous  policy  forced  him  to  take. 
We  shall  no  more  attribute  them  to  him^  than 
we  shall  cause  you  to  suffer  for  them.  The 
friend  of  German  independence  will  by  us  be 
considered  as  our  brother;  the  weak  minded 
wanderer  we  will  lead  with  tenderness  into  the 
right  road;  but  the  dishonourable,  despicable 
tool  of  foreign  tyranny,  we  will  pursue  to  the 
utmost  rigour^  as  an  enemy  to  our  common 
country." 

Prussia  now  became  a  camp  ;  the  friends  of 
French  politics  were  banisbe<l  from  the  cabinet, 
and  the  generals  distiaguished  by  their  resolute 
opposition  to  Fren<^  influence,  were  invested 
with  new  and  effectual  powers.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was 
diTided  into  four  military  districts,  under  the 
ooDHBand  of  L'Estocq,  Tauenzien,  Massenbach, 
and  Gotaen ;  the  militia  was  called  out ;  the 
landsturm,  or  levj^-m-masse^  was  ordered ;  volun- 
teers enrolled  tliemselves  on  all  sides,  ami  the 
national  enthusiasm  was  universally  directed  to 
cne  object.  Commeree,  like  politics,  underwent, 
an  entire  change  in  Prussia ;  oa  tbe^  20th  of; 
March,  the  continentnl  system  was  abolished,  a 
new  tarif  was  proipulgated  for  the  importatiou 
of  goods  into  Prussia,  and  all  French  merchaa- . 
dise  was  prohibited.  Tlie  French  troops  having, 
quitted  Berlin,  the  Russian  Ueneral  Czerni- 
oheff  arrived  in  that  city;  and  on  the  11th  of. 
March  Count  Wittgenstein  ipade  his  public  en- 
try into  the  capital,  where  he  was  hailed  with, 
enthusiasm. 

The  accession  of  Prussia,  the  treaty  formed 
between  Gjreat  Britaint  and  Sweden,  and  the 
great  armamepta  now  preparing  in  tlie  north  of 
Qermany,  swelled  the.  power  of  Russia  into  a 
formidable  confederacy.  The  Bdelity  of  all  the 
foreign  troops  in  the  French  service  became  sus- 
pected by  Bonaparte  ;  and  with  a  much  lower 
proportion  of  sagacitjr  than  he  possessed,  it, 
might  already  be  perceived  that  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  firat  favourable  opportunity  to 
desert  his  standard.  In  these  circumstances  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  make  an  addition  even 
to  the  immense  preparations  which  lie  had 
already  oovtemplated.  Ninety  thousand  men  of 
the  conscription  of  1814,  who  had  been  origin- 
ally destined  for  the  reserve,  were  now  rendered 
dispoflfable,  and  ninety  thousand  more  were 
raised  by  a  sort  of  retrospective  conscription. 
The  «^tie8  and  municipalities  were  invited  to 
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equip  new  corps  of  cavalry,  to  replace  that  part  BOOK  IV, 
of  the  army  which  had  entirely  perished  during  — 

the  Russian  campaign  ;  and  as  these  raw  levies  ^""^  ^^M* 
could  not  be  led  at  once  against  the  enemy, 
every  resource,  which  experience  and  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  was  exhausted  to  confer  on  them 
that  discipline  in  which  they  were  deficient. 
Officers  were  procured,  either  by  drafts  from 
Spain,  or  by  selecting  the  subalterns  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  escaped  from  Russia  ;  and  a 
large  camp  was  formed  upon  the  Maine,  where 
the  preparation  qf  the  young  soldiers  for  the 
field  could  be  carried  on  without  danger  of  in- 
terruption from  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

For  two  years  the  political  relations  between 
France  and  Sweden  had  been  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  hostility.  So  early  as  the  mouth  of 
October,  1810,  Bonaparte  had  menaced  Sweden 
with  hostility.  That  country,  he  said^  had  en- 
gaged by  treaty  to  break  off  all  engagements  and 
communications  with  England,  while  a  Swedish 
minister  was  suffered  to  remain  in  London,  and 
an  English  agent  in  Stockholm.  The  small 
islands  of  Sw^en  had  served  as  magazines  ia 
the  winter  season  for  English  merchandise,  and 
the  vessels  of  that  nation  had  openly  carried 
colonial  produce  into  Qermany.  This,  be  said, 
^^s  i^ot  to  b§  endured.  There  were  no  longer 
any  neutrals :  England  acknowledged  none^  nor 
could  he  acknowledge  them  any  longer,.  .  A, 
maritime  peace  must  be  had  at  any  price. 
Sweden  must  now  take  her  choice ;  cannon  must 
l^e  fired  on  the  English  which  approached  her 
coast;  their  merchandise  in  Swedei^  must  be 
confiscated,  or  she  must  have  open  war  with 
France.  The  decision  must  be  immediate;  and 
if,  within  five  days  from  the  ofiicial  notification 
of  this  determination  at  the  court  Qf  Stockholm, 
the  king  had  not  resolved  to  be  at  wajr  with 
England,  Sweden  should  have  war  with  France 
and  all  her  allies.* 

In  vain  did  the  King  of  Sweden  yield  to 
this  mandate  by  declaring  war  against  England. 
France  next  demanded  a  considerable  body  of 
seamen  for  the  purpose  of  manning  her  fleet 
at  Brest — a  oorps  of  Swedish  troops  to  be  placed 
in  the  pay  of  France — a  tarif  of  50  per  centum 
on  colonial  produce,  and  finally,  the  establish- 
ment of  French  douaniers  at  Gottenburg.f  All 
these  demands  were  rejected  by  the  Swedish 
government^  and  the  consequence  was,  tha.t  the 
measures  of  France  towards  Sweden  soon  as- 
sumed a  character  of  decided  hostility.  In  tho 
mean  time,  the  depredations  made  by  the  French 
on  Swedish  vessels  were  daily  augmented,  and 
the  prize  courts  of  Paris  almost  uniformly  de- 


*  Conference  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Baron  de  Lagerbjeike,  at  Paris. 

t    Repofl  of  M.  D'Engestrom,  Swedish  Minister  for  Forei^  AfTairt,  dated  January  7,  1813« 
VOL.  II. — HO.  57.)  4  A 
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fiOQK  IV,  cided  in  favour  of  the  captors.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  soon  after  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen 
by  French  troops,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  arrest 
the  public  functionaries,  and  after  disarming 
tmro  Swedish  regiments,  to  send  them  as  pri- 
soners of  war  into  France.  Against  these 
accumulated  wrongs  Sweden  continued  to  re- 
monstrate 'y  but  her  complaints  were  disregarded^ 
and  at  length,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  attitude  unavailing,  the  court  of 
Stockholm  concluded  a  peace  with  Great  Britain 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1812,  which  was  ratified 
on  the  16th  of  the  following  month.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1813,  war  between  Sweden 
and  France  had  become  inevitable,  and  on  tlie 
8d  of  March,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Stoclsholm,  by  which 
Sweden  bound  herself  to  employ  a  corps  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  under  tlie  command  of  the 
crown  prince,  against  the  common  enemy ;  to 
act  with  the  troops  which  were  to  be  furnished 
by  Russia  and  Prussia;  and  to  grant  to  Great 
Britain  for  twenty  years  the  right  of  entrep6t  in 
the  ports  of  Gottenburg,  Carlsham,  and  Stral- 
sund.  In  return  for  which  Great  Britain  acceded 
to  the  engagements  already  subsisting  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  bound  herself  not  to 
oppose  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  but 
to  afford  the  necessary  naval  co-operation,  should 
the  King  of  Denmark  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
grand  alliance.  The  British  government  further 
agreed  to  grant  Sweden  a  subsidy  of  one  million 
sterling  for  the  service  of  the  oampaign  of  the 
year,  and  to  cede  to  her  the  possession  of  the 
Inland  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
treaty  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  England, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  that  feature 
of  the  treaty  in  particular  which  guaranteed  to 
Sweden  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  received,  as  it 
des^ved,  very  general  reprobation. 

The  situation  of  Denmark,  when  the  affairs 
of  Bonaparte  began  to  assume  an  unfavourable 
appearance,  was  critical  and  perplexing.  The 
attack  of  the  English  on  Copenhagen,  in  the 

iear  1807,  still  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 
^  Danish  sovereign,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  this  feeling  a  large  proportion  or  his  subjects 
sympathised  with  him.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  misery  they  had  suffered  on  account  of  the 
war  with  England,  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  now  stood  exposed,  when  France  could  no 
longer  stretch  out  to  them  the  hand  of  protec- 
tion, induced  the  Danish  government  to  dispatch 
Count  Bernstorff  to  London,  to  propose  terms 
of  accommodation.  Unhappily,  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  so  recently  entered  into,  interposed  a 
fMtnidable  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
tile  relations  of  peace>  and  the  Danish  minister 


returned  to  Copenhagen  without  having  effected 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  1813,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  were  leagued 
against  France.  England  indeed  could  afford 
little  military  aid  in  Germany;  but  she  was 
fighting  the  cause  of  the  allies  in  Spain ;  and, 
as  usual,  she  was  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. The  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  same 
time,  put  forth  all  his  might;  and  all  the  re^ 
sources  of  his  extensive,  but  unwieldy,  empire 
were  cheerfully  devoted  by  him  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  so  ardently  embarked.  Prussia, 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  exactions  and  contri- 
butions drawn  from  her  by  France,  could  not 
bring  into  the  field  very  numerous  armies ;  but 
her  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  best  spirit; 
her  generals  were  experienced,  and  not  only 
incorruptible,  but  inflamed  by  a  deep  hatred 
against  Bonaparte;  while  her  peasantry  wefls 
eager  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  spvereign  and 
their  country.  The  crown  prince  had  landed  an 
army  in  Pomerania,  composed  of  most  excellent 
troops,  brought  into  a  high  state  of  discipline 
under  his  own  immediate  inspection,  feeling 
towards  their  commander  the  most  profound 
respect,  and  reposing  in  him  the  most  implicit 
confidence.  The  designs  of  Austria  had  not 
yet  developed  themselves.  The  family  alliance 
seemed  to  forbid  the  expectation  that  Francis 
would  take  any  decisive  part  against  his  son-in- 
law,  though  it  was  clear,  from  the  faint  and 
reluctant  co-operation  afforded  by  Austria  in  Uie 
Russian  campaign,  that  the  gigantic  power  of 
France,  in  the  hands  of  its  present  ruler,  was 
not  viewed  with  perfect  complacency  at  the 
court  of  Vienna.  For  some  time  it  was  doubt- 
fhl  whether  Bonaparte,  in'the  German  campaign 
which  he  was  about  to  commence,  would  have 
the  assistance  of  Murat,  ahd  bis  Neapolitan 
troops  ;  since  it  was  well  known,  that  the  King 
of  Naples,  soon  after  Napoleon  had  left  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  army  in  Russia  to  hh 
care,  withdrew  in  disgust  from  its  command, 
and  freely  censured  the  inordinate  ambition  to 
which  so  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  Murat, 
however,  probably  perceiving  that  his  own  power 
and  that  of  Bonaparte  mast  stand  and  fall 
together,  at  length  consented  to  repair  jto  Ger- 
many, and  to  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
force  collected  for  diat  campaign. 

The  Russians,  animated'by  the  hope  that 
they  should  be  joined  by  the  people  of  Germany, 
as  soon  as  they  were  freed  firom  the  dread  and 
presence  of  the  French,  conceived  it  to  be  their 
policy  to  spread  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  northern  parts  of  that  empire  ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  yeary  thdr  light  troops 
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eLshed  down  the  banks  of  tlie  Elbe  towards 
amburg.  On  the  approach  of  the  force  under 
General  Tettenborne,  the  enemy  quitted  Ham- 
burg in  great  haste,  and  the  Russians  were  re- 
ceived amid  the  acclaiHations  of  the  citizens. 
But  the  joy  and  tranquillity  of  the  Hamburghers 
i¥ere  of  short  duration.  The  Russians  had 
spread  themseKes  over  a  greater  extent  of 
country  than  they  could  retain  ;  and  the^French, 
under  Marshal  Dayoust,  having  rallied  and 
collected  their  scattered  forces,  again  advanced, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  to  the  city  from  which  they 
bad  been  so  recently  expelled.  From  the  8th 
to  the  dOth,  Hamburg  was  defended  by  the 
military  and  the  citizens  with  distinguished 
bravery  ;  but  at  eight  o^ clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  latter  day,  General  Tettenborne,  finding  the 
place  no  longer  tenable,  withdrew  his  trooos, 
and  the  people  were  again  sufiered  to  pass  under 
the  French  yoke.  Many  other  places  in  the 
Borth  of  Germany,  of  which  the  Russians  had 
obtained  temporary  possession,  soon  fell  again 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  on  a  too  sanguine  calculation  of  a 
general  rising  of  the  people,  evinced  little  skill, 
policy,  or  information. 

While  the  light  troops  of  Russia  advanced 
into  the  north  of  Germany,  the  fortresses  on  the 
Vistula  were  closely  besieged  by  other  corps  of 
the  Russian  army.  On  the  16tn  of  April,  the 
garrison  of  Thorn,  consisting  of  400  Poles, 
3,500  Bavarians,  and  a  few  French  troops,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Count  Langeron.  The 
trophies  of  this  success  were  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Polish  regiments  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  patriotic  standard.  On  the  18th,  Spandau, 
situated  near  Berlin,  on  the  river  Spree,  capi- 
tulated to  the  Russians  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  fortress  of  Czentokaw  opened  its  gates  to 
liieutenant-general  Von  Sacken. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  at  one  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  set  out  from 
Paris  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
at  midnight  on  the  l&th  he  arrived  at  Mentz. 
The  principal  body  of  his  old  troops  were  placed 
under  Beauharnois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magdeburg ;  but  as  soon  as  Bonaparte  assumed 
the  command  of  the  new  levies,  the  viceroy 
began^to  move  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  . 
Saale,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  junction  with 
the  force  under  the  emperor,  in  the  vicitiity  of 
Jena. 

On  the  10th,  a  sharp  aiFair  took  place  near 
Weimar,  between  a  body  of  Prussians  and  the 
advance  of  Marshal  ^Iey's  corps,-  tinder  the 
command  of  General  Souham ;  the  Prussians, 
who  behaved  nobly,  drove  the  enemy  thrice 
through  the  town  ;    but  they  were   at  length 


obliged   to  yield   to  superior  numbers,    and  to  BOOK  IV. 
retreat  behind  Jena.     Towards  the  end  of  the  '■ 

month,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  adverse  armies  Cbar.  XXH. 
were  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  it  ^^^^C^ 
now  became  evident  that  a  general  engagement 
was  fast  approaching. 

On  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  to 
the  Elbe,  the  gallant  veteran  Prince  Kutusofi^ 
overcome  by  the  mental  and  bodily  exertion  im- 
posed upon,  him  by  his  exalted  situation,  was 
taken  ill  at  Buntzlau,  and  on  the  16th  of  April 
died  in  that  city.  A  fit  successor  of  the  lamented 
Kutusoff  was  found  in  General  Wittgenstein, 
who  was  now  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  allied  armies.  The  Russian  force  was  at 
this  period  divided  into  three  armies ;  the  firsts 
under  Count  Wittgenstein,  the  commander-in- 
chief;  the  second,  under  General  TschikakofEf 
and  the  third,  under  General  Winzingerode. 
Wittgenstein's  main  force  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
in  order  to  drive  the  French  back  upon  the 
Maine.  Part  of  Tschikakoff*s  army  was  still 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thorn,  while  another  division 
was  employed  under  PlatofT,  in  the  siege  of 
Dantzic.  Winzingerode's  army  was  divided  at 
different  stations  on  the  Elbe,  stretching  from 
Lunenburg  to  Dresden ;  while  large  reinforce- 
ments were  advancing  from  the  Vistula,  without 
suffering  the  fortresses  in  their  rear  to  retard 
that  advance.  The  Prussian  force  under  Ge- 
i^eral  Blucher  had  removed  from  Silesia  into 
Saxony,  and  General  D'Yorck  was  at  Berlin 
with  the  main  army ;  while  a  Swedish  force  was  . 
at  the  same  time  at  Stralsund,  under  the  crown 
prince.  The  whole  Russian  force  with  which  it 
was  stated  the  campaign  would  open,  was 
estimated,  most  erroneously,  at  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  ;  the  Prussians  at  seventy 
thousand,  and  the  Swedes  at  fifty  thousand; 
making  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men.  These  magnificent  pros- 
pects however  were  never  realised.  The  Russian 
armv  which  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  arrived  on 
the  Elbe,  never  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  the  Prussian  and  Swedish  force  united 
could  not,  by  a  fair  estimate,  be  taken  at  a 
higher  number. 

The  Freuch  forces  at  this  time  assembled 
on  the  scene  ef  action  were  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men;  and  on 
the  25th  of  April  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived 
at  Erfurt,  from  whence  he  ordered  all  the  divi- 
sions of  his  army  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Leipzic.  A  sharp  battle  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
May,  on  the  plains  between  Weissenfels  and 
Lutzen,  in  which  the  French  claimed  the  ad- 
Vantage  ;  ^  but,  by  one  of  those  fatalities  of  which 
the  history  of  war  is  full,  the  first  cannon  ball 
which  was  fired  on  this  day,  struck  the  wrist  of 
IMLarshai  Bessi^res,  the  Duke  of  Istria,  pi^ed 
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UOOKIV.  bis  groin,  and  killed  him  instantly/'     On  the 

;-;     raorDing'  of  the  2d  Napoleon  advanced  at  the 

CH^n  xxii.  j^gg^j  ^|-  ijjg  army  into  the  plain  of  Lutsen,  with 
1813  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reaching'  Leipzic,  and  throwing  him- 
self npon  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies.*  To 
defeat  the  object  of  this  movement,  the  whole 
of  the  allied  forces  suddenly  crossed  the  Elster, 
and  commenced  a  grand  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
The  contest  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  description.  The  Russians  and 
Prussians  fought  under  the  command  of  General 
Wittgenstein,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
French  under  Bonaparte.  The  left  of  llie 
French  army  formed  by  the  viceroy,  having 
under  his  command  the  5th  and  11th  corps, 
leaned  upon,  the  Elster.  The  centre  was  com- 
manded oy  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  village  of  Kaja. 
The  emperor,  with  the  young  and  old  guard, 
was  at  Lutzen  ;  and  Marshal  Marmont,  who 
commanded  the  right,  was  placed  at  the  defile 
of  Poserna.  In  the  order  of  battle  formed  by 
the  allies,  General  Blucher  formed  the  first  line ; 
the  corps  formerly  belonging  to  Count  Witt- 
genstein, the  second  ;  and  the  corps  of  General 
Winzingerode,  together  with  the  Russian  guards 
and  grenadiers,  the  reserve.  The  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  was  remarkable  for  its 
strength  ;  behind  them  was  a  rising  ground,  and 
a  succession  of  villages ;  in  front  there  was  a 
hollow  way,  through  which  ran  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable depth;  and  thus  supported  in  front 
and  rear,  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  allies. 
These  advantages  were  much  increased  by  an 
immense  ■  quantity  of  ordnance,  which  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  line,  and  in  the  vt^lies ; 
besides  batteries  in  the  open  country,  supported 
by  masses  of  infantry  in  solid  squares.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  in  cavalry,  but  the 
superiority  of  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Bonaparte,  aware  of  these  circum- 
stances, exclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle:—"it  is  a  battle  like  those  in  Egypt:  a 
good  infantry,  supported  by  artillery,  should  be 
sufficient  to  secure  victory.*' 

The  villages  of  Gross- Gorschen,  Klein- 
Gorscheh,  Rahno,  Kaja, and  Starrsiedef, occupied 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other, 
and  form  a  kind  of  irregular  square ;  and  the 


plan  of  the  allies  was,  by  directing  the  principal 
weight  of  their  attack  against  the  right  wiagp  of 
the  enemy,  to  take  these  villages  and  to  occupy 
them  with  an  advanced- guard.  With  this  oon- 
centration  of  force  it  was  their  intention  to 
throw  back  the  right  wing  of  Napoleon  from  the 
direct  road  to  the  Saale,  and  with  their  numer- 
ous mass  of  cavalry,  to  turn  this  wing  by  a  furi* 
ous  charge  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  thus  to  de- 
cide the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  nooB,  by  the  attack' of  the  villa g^e  of 
GrosS'Gorschen.  From  three  to  four  batteries 
were  erected  within  eight  hundred  yards^  and 
the  village  was  heavily  cannonaded.  The  enemy's 
battalions,  which  were  drawn  up  before  the  vil- 
lage, supported  the  fire  with  distinguished  firm- 
ness, but  the  Prussian  brigade  advanced  with 
so  much  steadiness  and  impetuosity,  that  the 
French  were  at  length  driven  from  their  position. 
From  this  moment,  all  the  corps  came  succes  - 
sivcly  into  action,  and  the  battle  became  p^eneral. 
The  village  of  Gross  Gorschen  was  disputed 
with  unexampled  obstinacy;  six  times  it  was 
taken  and  re-taken  by  the  bayonet,  and  at  last 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  For  seve- 
ral hours  the  conflict  was  dubious ;  and  the  dis^ 
charges  of  musketry  raged  with  such  indescrib- 
able destruction,  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  immense. 
The  artillery  was  gradually  brought  forward  by 
the  hostile  armies,  on  afield  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred yards  square,  intersected  by  villages,  ham- 
lets, meadows,  and  ditches,  and  slaughter  in  all 
its  horrors  reigned  triumphant. 

The  enemy,  determined,  if  possible,  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  captured  villages,  brought 
up  continually  numerous  bodies  of  fresh  troops, 
and  at  last  obtained  a  superiority  of  numbers  so 
decided,  as  to  oblige  the  weakened  battalions  of 
the  allies  to  evacuate  Klein-Gorschen.  This 
success  was  only  temporary ;  the  Prussians, 
again  led  on  and  inspired  by  their  generals, 
profited  by  some  fortunate  changes  in  the  French 
cavalry,  and  Napoleoti  was  once  more  deprived 
of  his  precarious  advantage. 

Obstinate  as  was  the  contest  on  the  wings^ 
the  great  efforts  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery took  place  in  the  centre.  The  village  of 
Caja,  which   formed  the  pivot  of  the  French 


♦  Official  ^atement  of  the  French  Army  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Lutzen. 

Six  liattalions  of  old  guards,  and  sixteen  of  young  guards,  under  Marshal  Mortier, 16,000 

Third  corps,  under  Marshal  Ney,  consisting  of  five  divisions,  45,000 

Nixth  corps,  under.  Marshal  Marinont,  consisting  of  three  diTisions,, • 25  000 

Fourth  corpii,  under  Count  Berlrand,  consisting  of  three  divisions, 25,000 

Twelflth  corps,  under  Marshal    Oudinot,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  25,000 

Fifth   corps,  under  Count  Lauriston,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  ^•.,....,.., 15,000 

Eleventh  corps,  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  15,000 

Cavalry  of  the  guards,  under  iMarshal  Bessicres,... 4,000 

Total 170,000 
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{osition,  was  taken  and  re-taken  several  times, 
n  the  afternoon  of  this  sanguinary  day  the 
viceroy  came  up  with  his  corps,  and  entered  the 
French  lines  at  the  moment  when  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  was  attacking  the  Russian  reserve.  The 
allies  now  redoubled  their  efforts ;  the  French 
centre  gave  way  (jkchit)  some  of  their  battalions 
fled  in  disorder,  and*  the  village  of  Kaja  was 
again  taken.  Napoleon,  judging  that  the  critical 
moment  which  decides  the  fate  of  battles  had 
now  arrived,  ordered  the  Marshal  Mortier  to 
march  with  sixteen  battalions  of  the  young 
guards  to  the  disputed  village  of  Kaja,  which-, 
after  an  ardent  contest,  was  again  carried,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Night  now  approached,  and  the  villages 
which  formed  the  grand  object  of  the  contest, 
remained,  some  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
alUes,  and  others  in  possession  of  the  French. 
To  maintain  the  conquered  CTOund  during  the 
night,  required  the  advance  of  a  larger  body  of 
infantry  than  the  aJiies  had  in  reserve;  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  attempt,  in  the  obscurity 
of  fhe  night,  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  an  unex- 
pected charge  of  cavalry,  which,  if  successful, 
might  lead  to  very  important  results.  In  this 
nocturnal  service  nine  squadrons  of  the  Prus^^: 
sian  reserve  cavalry  were  employed,  and  the  ad- 
vanced troops  of  the  enemy  were  charged  with 
undaunted  oravery,  broken,  and  warmly  pur- 
sued ;  but  the  enormous  masses  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  in  the  rear,  combined  witii  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  hollow  way  which  the 
cavalry  was  obliged  to  pass,  defeated  the  object 
of  this  attempt,  and  served  still  further  to 
weaken  troops  already  reduced  by  a  murderous 
cannonade  ot eight  hours^  duration. 

The  allied  armies  had  now  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  mt^e  good  their  retreat,  and  with  as 
little  sacrifice  as  possible.  On  the  8d  they 
marched  to  Borne  and  Altenburg ;  on  the  4th  to 
.  Rochlitz  and  Colditz  ;  and  on  the  7th  they  cross- 
ed the  Elbe,  taking  the  road  to  Bautzen,  where 
a  battle,  still  more  sanguinary  than  that  which 
has  just  been  recorded,  was  soon  to  be  fought. 
In  consequence  of  this  retreat,  Bonaparte 
clidmed  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  ;  but 
that  it  was  by  no  means  such  a  victory  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  achieve,  was  suf&ciently 
evident.  The  vanquished  were  left  to  retreat 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  victors  had  neither  to 
boast  of  prisoners  nor  of  trophies.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  extremely  severe  \  but  in  this,  as 
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in  the  estimate  of  the  numbers  engaged  by  thehos-  iKK>K  IV. 
tile  armies,  the  accounts  published  in  the  Court  — — 
Gazettes  are  so  contradictory,  that  no  certain  Cs^xxu. 
information  can  be  collected  from  them.*  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of 
Major  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  fell 
in  this  battle,  along  with  an  unusualproportion  of 
officers  of  the  leading  families  in  Frussia.  Ge- 
nerals Blacher  and  Kanovitaen,  with  several 
other  general  officers  in  the  Russian  and  Prus^ 
sian  service,  were  among  the  wounded;  and 
General  Gouril,  the  chief  of  Marshal  Ney's  staff, 
was  numbered  among  the  slain.  The  allies  con- 
sidered the  battle  of  Lutzen  as  a  momentous 
crisis,  upon  which  the  fate  of  nations  seemed  to 
depend ;  and  the  French  Emperor,  in  commu* 
nicatlng  the  details  of  the  battle,  informed  her 
majesty  the  empress,  queen,  and  regent,  ^^  that 
this  action,  like  k  clap  of  thunder,  had  pul- 
verized the  chioberical  hopes,  and  al)  the  calcula- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  the  empire ;  and  that 
the  cloudy  train  collected  by  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  during  a  whole  winter,  was  thus  in  an 
instant  destroyed,  like  the  Gordion  knot  by  the 
sword  of  Alexander."  ^^  Europe,'*  continues  Na- 
poleon, ^^  ivonld  at  length  be  at  peace,  if  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  ministers  who  direct  their  cabinets, 
could  have  been  present  on  the  field  of  battle.'' 

Bonaparte  still  f<dlowed  up  his  original  plan 
of  pushing  on  to  Leipzio,  from  whence  .he  ad- 
vanced ta  Dresden,'  and  entered  that  city  on  ihA 
8th  of  May.  On  the  l^th  the  King  of  Saxonv 
proceeded  ^to 'bis  capital,  escorted  by  a  French 

fuard,  and  the  spectacle,  according  to  the 
'rench  bulletins,  was  extremely  fine  and  impose 
ing.  The  two  sovereigns  alighted  from  horse* 
back,  embraced  each  other,  and  then  entered 
Dresden  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  amidst  t\ie 
acclamations  of  an  immense  population.  ! 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Count  Bubna 
arrived  at  Dresden,  with  a  lettenfrom  the  Empe** 
ror  of  Austria  to  the  Frehah  Emperor,  contain- 
ing, no  doubt,  proposals  for  an  annistice,  with  a 
view  to  a  general  pacification ;  iind  it  is  worthy 
of  remark j  that  tlie  same  papers  whieh  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  imperial  ambassador  at  X^eu*^ 
den,  gavo  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
viceroy  for  the  north  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  with 
his  usual  foresight,  began  already  to  apprehend 
the  hostile  disposition  of  Austria,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Beauhamois  for  Italy  was  probably 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  an 
army  on  her  southern  frontier.    At  the  same 


*  In  the  official  accotuit  of  the  Rmsians  it  im  said,  '^  The  Ion  of  the'Runian  and  PruMiaa  troops  is  great,  aor 
"  shall  we  ov«r-rftte  it,  if  wo  estimate  it  ait  from  8  to  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  moat  of  (he  Iiitter  only 
'^  filigh-tly;  the  loos  of  the  enemy  is  to  doubter  or  treble  this  aiaoont."  ^<  Oar  loss,"  says  the  Tenth  Bulletin  of  the 
French  army,  *' amounts  to  10,000  men  killed  .and  wounded;  that  of  the  enemy  may  be  estimated  at  !25  or  90,000 
men."  ^ 
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aOOK  nr.  time  Uiat  the  Cottot  da  Bttbna  was  eept  to  Dre9^ 

— den,  Coant  Stadion  was  dispatched  by  tbe  Em'- 

^^^pxxii.  peror  Frauds  to  the  head-quartera  of  tbe  allied 
^-^-^*-  soverei^s  ;  and  the  Emperpr  AlexAoder  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  professed  ^leir  readiness  to 
agree  to  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
while  Bonaparte  held  that,  as  a  preliminary  stepi 
it  was  necessary  to  convene  a  congress,  *^  at  which 
there  should  assemble,  on  the  side  of  France  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Denmark,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
all  the  allied  princes  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
those  of  England,  Russisi,  Prussia,  the  Spanish 
iMurgents,  and  the  other  allies  of  that  belliger* 
•at  nuiss."«  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order 
that  his  mediation  might  be  the  more  efficient, 
gaye  orders  to  place  his  army  on  the  full  wajr 
establishment,  and  the  principal  command  of 
his  forces  was  confided  to  Prinoe  Sohwartzen* 
lierg.  Hostilities  in  the  mean  time  suffered  no 
suspension. 

While  the  French  remained  at  Dresden, 
their  army  receiyed  considerable  reinforcements, 
so  as  to  form  a  mass  little  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Prussian  and  Russian  rein* 
fbrcements,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Langeron^ 
Sass,and  Kleist,bad  also  arrived  in  the  mean  time, 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  combined  force  was 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tbousaud  men.  The  allies 
had  td^en  up  a  position  with  the  Spree  in  their 
front ;  their  right  extending  to  fortined  eminences 
which  defended  the  debouches  from  that  riyer— » 
Bautxen,  which  had  been  intrenched  and  coyer^ 
ed  by  redoubts,  forming  their  centre ;  and  their 
left  was  supported  by  mountains  coyered  with 
wood,  and  running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Spree.  Where  the  ground  was  open,  particu- 
larly in  the  centre,  strong  works  had  been 
thrown  up ;  and  behind  the  first  position,  at  the 
distance  of  six  thousand  yards,  other  works  of 
equal  strength  had  been  constructed.  The 
French  force  in  this  place  consisted  of  the  4th, 
•th,  11th,  and  12th  corps,  amounting  in  all  to 
aighty  thousand  men  ;  besides  twelye  thousand 
guards,  fourteen  thousand  cayahrv,  and  a  yery 
numerous  and  power&il  artillery.  The  right  wing 
was  formed  ot  the  12th  corps,  under  the  com- 
■land  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  leaning  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  left  of  the  Spree;  the  llth,  under 
Marshal  Macdonald,  formed  the  centre;  and 
the  6th,  under  Marshal  Marmont,  the  left.  Mar* 
shal  Mortier  had  the  command  of  the  guards^ 
which  were  stationed  in  reserye  ;  and  the  cayalry 
was  oommahded  by  General  Latour  Maubourg. 
Count  Bertrand  was  posted  beyond  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  threatening 


the  right  of  the  allies,  and  also,  if  necessary,  to 
communicate  with  the  other  great  army,  which 
Donaparte  bad  ordered  to  moye  up  from  a  yil- 
lage  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bautxen. 
TMs  army  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men,  composed  of  the  8d,  5th,  and  7th  corps, 
under,  the  command  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Oene« 
rate  JUmriston  and  Regnier,  and  was  durected 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  allies,  while  Bonaparte 
in  persos  attacked  them  in  front. 

Napoleon,  who  had  joined  bis  army  before 
Bautxen  on  tlie  morning  of  the  19th  of  May, 
spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  reconnoitring  tfao 
strength  and  position  of  the  allies.  Count  Wittt 
genstein,  hating  penetrated  Bonaparte^s  inteo* 
tion  in  detaching  Ney  and  Lauriston  so  far  to 
the  left,  resolved  to  counteract  the  design  by 
attacking  them  separately,  before'  they  were 
suiBcieptly  adyanced  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  army.  With  this  yiew,  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly  was  ordered  to  adyance  on  the  19th  to 
Koningswarta,  where  he  fell  in  with  part  of 
Lauriston's  corps  under  General  Pery,  aauMint* 
log  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  after  a  aeyere 
battle,  forced  the  town  at  the  point  of  the 
beycmet,  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners^  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  put  the  enemy 
totally  to  rout.  At  the  same  time,  thetroopa 
under  Man^l  Ney  were  vigorously  attacked  by 
General  D'Yorck,  who,  with  inferior  numbers, 
made  a  gallant  stand,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  retired  with  General  Barclay  de  Toily  to  the 
positions  which  they  wei«  appointed  to  hold  in 
the  great  battle  that  was  now  approaching. 

On  the  20th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn« 
iBg,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  appeared  oa  the 
heights  iir  the  rear  of  Bautzen,  and  at  noon  the 
French  columns  under  Marshals  Oudinot,  Mac- 
donald, Marmnnt,  and  Soult,  were  ordered  to 
advance  and  paKs  the  Spree.  At  noon  these 
corps  advanced  on  Bautzen,  and  attacked,  under 
the  cover  of  a  brisk  cannonade,  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Generals 
Milloradowitch  and  Kleist.  The  determination 
of  Kleist  to  defend  the  heights  situated  on  the 
side  of  Bautzen,  occasioned  a  desperate  combat. 
He  bad  to  withstand  a  force,  which,  according 
to  the  Russian  account,  was  four  times  as  strong 
as  his  own  ;  and  yet  he  maintained  his  position 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not 
give  way  till  he  had  resisted  the  most  yigoroua 
attack,  from  these  superior  numbers,  b<Kth  on  his 
right  flank  and  on  his  front  The  obstinacy 
with  which  the  Russian  Generals  Rudifcr  and 
Roihf  and  Colonel  Marcoff,  defended  these 
heights,  excited  also  the  admiration  ol'  the  whole 
army*    While  the  attack  was  made  on  this  point, 
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ftaother  wad  made  by  the  enemy  on  tbe  centre 
and  left  of  the  allies ;  but  here  a^ain  he  was 
irt^orously  received  by  Count  Milloradowitcb, 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  a/id  repeat- 
edly repulsed.  Notwithstanding  this  gallant 
!resistaBce,  the  enemy  gained  ground,  and  after 
a  desperate  cannonade,  of  six  hours  continuance, 
the  French  General  Compans  entered  Bautcen. 
Oudinot  soon  after  gained  possession  of  tiie 
heights,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
dlies  were  driven  back  to  their  second  position  ; 
littt  Soalt  and  Bertrand,  who  were  sent  to  dis  - 

Sossess  them  of  the  heights  ofi  the  riglit,  failed 
I  thetr  object ;  and  Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Reg- 
tiier,  who  were  ordered  to  pass  the  Spree,  and 
iurn  the  right  flank,  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Bonaparte  en- 
tered Bautsen,  but  the  battle  was  continue  till 
ten  at  night,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
«nemy  in  this  day's  en^gement  were  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  at  least  six  thousand  men. 

The  night  of  the  ^Oth  was  {Massed  by  both 
Annies  in  preparation  for  one  of  the  m6st  bloody 
and  obstinate  Conflicts  recorded  in  milttary 
annals.  At  day- break  on  the  Sfst  the  allied 
army  was  attacked  in  their  position  in  advance 
of  Wursehen  and  Hochkirch,  two  small  towns  of 
Lusatia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween Bautsen  and  Goerlitz.  This  ground, 
•elected  by  the  allteS  to  resist  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach on  the  grent  roads  to  Silesia  and  the 
Oder,  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  through  which  Marshal  Daun  march- 
ed in  the  year  1757  to  the  battle  and  victory  of 
Uochkireh.  The  line  of  the  allied  armv,  which 
extended  between  three  and  four  miles,  was 
fbrmed  by  the  corps  of  Generals  Kleist  and 
D'Yorck  in  echellon  on  the  right;  General 
Blncher's,  Count  Wittgenstein's,  and  General 
Mitloradowiteh's,  formed  the  left ;  while  the 
g^uards  and  grenadiers,  with  all  the  Russian 
cavalry,  were  stationed  in  reserve  in  the  centre. 
The  enemy's  first  efforts  were  directed  against 
tbe  two  principal  points  of  the  allied  positioti, 
tinder  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  General  Blucher, 
and  after  these  attacks  nad  been  opened  by  the 
«harp-shooters  and  artillery,  he  gradually  dis- 
played his  whole  force  dowu  the  entire  extent  of 
(he  line. 

Bonaparte  was  now  visible  on  a  command- 
ing spot,  directing  tbe  battle  :  and  from  the 
eminences  of  the  allied  centre  a  full  view  was 
presented  of  the  enemy's  columns  marching  over 
tbe  heights  to  the  right  and  left  Of  Bautzen. 
These  masses  of  troops  might  be  estimated  at 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men,  who  were 
scarcely  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when 
pillars  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  high 
grounds  to  which  they  had  advanced.    This  fire 


was  the  signal  6f  attack,  for  Marshal  Ney  and  BOC»KIV> 
General  Lauriston,  who  instantly  pressed  for-  ^_ 
"ward  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  tfnd  threw  r^'  ^JT 
themselves  With  great  impetuosity  on  General      |g|0 
Barclay  de  Tolly  s  position  at  Glein.     A  des- 
perate engamment  ensued,  which   raged  with 
undiminished  fury  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  carried 
the  position  of  PrulitE,    was  attacked  fay  tlie 
allies,  and  driven  back  from  that  village. 

The  conflict  in  the  mountains  was  at  the 
-tame  time  carried  on  with  redoubled  animosity ; 
but  the  inflexible  spirit  and  steady  fire  of  the 
allied  battalions,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Priuce  of  Wirtemberg  and  General  Millorado- 
wjtch,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  any 
progress  in  this  quarter,  and  cost  him  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  men.  The  enemy  now 
seemed  to  menace  an  advance  in*  the  centre, 
and  the  cannonade  in  that  quarter  became  tre- 
mendons.  Greneral  Blucher,  finding  that  the 
important  position  held  by  General  Barclsiyde 
Tolly  was  again  threatened,  resolved  to  part 
with  tbe  only  reserve  he  had  at  his  command^ 
and  ordered  this  bi^iu-adc  to  march  to  the  village 
of  Krekwitz.  These  dispositions  were  Scarcely 
made,  when  the  enemy  attacked  General  Blucher 
himself  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  position  ;  and 
the  action  at  this  time  had  taken  a  very  un* 
favourable  turn.  Two  Russian  batteries,  the 
one  by  Krekwitz,  the  other  by  Nieder  Gurke^ 
that  formed  the  principal  defence  of  the  centr^^ 
bad  expended  all  their  ammunition;  and  iht 
enemy,  by  superior  numbers,  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  heig-hts  behind  Nieder  Ourke, 
from  which  it  WaslTound  impossible  to  dislodge 
him.  In  this  situation  General  Blucher  ^- 
manded  reinforcements,  and  General  D'Yorck 
was  ordered  up  to  secure  the  execution  of  his 
dispositions  ;  but  tb^  required  succour  cam^  too 
late,  and  the  two  briffadi^s  of  General  Biueher*^ 
front  gradually  withdrew  themselves  out  of  their 
centre  position  to  the  high  grounds  above 
Krdcwitz.  But  here  not  a  single  tenable  posi'i- 
tion  could  be  found,  and  as  it  vras  already 
perceived  that  the  commander-in-chief  began 
to  despair  of  any  favourable  issue  to  the  con- 
test|  General  Blucher  ordered  his  reserve  cavalry 
to  draw  back  across  the  defile,  that  the  retro- 
grade movement  which  he  now  contemplated 
might  not  meet  with  any  impediment. 

It  was  Qov  an  hour  after  noon,  and  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army  was  yet  untouched,  but 
the  enemy  had  begun  to  make  demonstrations, 
and  had  opened  a  brisk  cannonade  in  that 
quarter*  Napoleon,  seizing  this  crisis  of  the 
battle,  marchied  with  the  guards.  General  Latour 
Maubourg^s  four  divisions,  and  a  great  quantity 
•f  artillery,  upon  the  right  flank  of  tfae^positioa 
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BOOILIV.  of  the  iillies,  and  the  divisioa  of  Morand  and 
Wittenberg  carried  the  ground  ivhich  fgrmed 
their  point  iappui.*  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  while  the  event  of  the  battle  still 
seemed  dubious,  a  heervy  firing  was  heard  along 
a  line  of  three  leagues,  which  served  to  announce 
that  the  allies  had  begun  their  retreat,  and  that 
victory  had  once  more  ranged  herself  under  the 
French  eagles.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Marshal  Ney  and  General  Lauriston  arrived  at 
Wurtzchen,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  after  occu- 
pying all  the  intrenched  villages  and  redoubts 
which  the  allies  bad  evacuated,-  advanced  in  tlie 
direction  of  Hochkirch,  and  thus  took  the  whole 
of  the  left  of  the  retreating  army  in  flank- 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
the  policy  of  the  allies  had  been  rather  to  break 
off  a  battle  before  it  was  ended,  if  its  tendency 
was  obviously  unfavourable,  than  to  risk  every 
thing  bv  exposing  themselves  to  the  chance  of 
a  total  defeat ;  and  as  the  wbole  eon  test  in  the 
battle  of  the  21st,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  haa 
actually  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  they  availed 
themselves  of  their  undisputed  superiority  in 
cavalry  to  secure  their  retreat.  This  movemen^t 
was  made  in  the  face  of  day,  with  the  most  per- 
fect order  and  regularity,  in  two  columns.  The 
Russian  troops  of  the  centre  and  left  took  the 
direction  of  Hochkirch;  the  Prussians  that  of 
Wurchen  ;  and  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and 
General  Kleist,.  with  the  reserves  of  Prussian 
cavalry,  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Goerlitz,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check 
Marshal  Ney  and  General  Lauriston. 

In  the  stupendous  battles  of  the  20th  and 
21st^  the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded, 
as  stated  in  their  own  bulletins,  amounted  to 
from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  it  is 
on  the  same  authority  asserted,  that  the  loss  o£. 
the  allies  exceeded,  in  killed,   wounded,  and 


prisoners,  thirty  thousand  men.  In  the  details 
published  by  the  allies  a  very  different  statement 
IS  given ;  and  it  may  be  observed^  once  for  all, 
that  whatever  confidence  may  be  reposed  in 
oflicial  accounts  as  to  the  movements  and  operai- 
tions  of  armies,  no  reliance  whatever  can  b^ 
placed  on  the  published  returns  of  numbers, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  statement  inade  by  one 
party  regards  the  loss  of  the  opposing  army. 
And  it  is  probably  from. the  difficulty  of  attain* 
ing  accurate  information  on  this  point,  that  the 
dispatches  of  the  Puke  of  Wellington,  which  are 
always  written  with  great  candour  and  fairness^ 
seldom  hazard  even  a  conjecture  of  the  loss  of  th^ 
enemy.  ,.'..•• 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen,  which  on 
th^  19th  exhibited  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  was 
on  the  21st  blasted  by  the  deadly  blight  of  war-r 
the  affrighted  inhabitants  driven  to  the  woods, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  transformed  into  a 
wilderness.  On  the  22d  the  allied  arniies  con- 
tinued their  retreat,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
French  to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Ruckenback, 
where  the  combat  was  renewed,  chiefly  between 
the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies*  In  the  early  part 
of  the  day  the  pursuers  were  repulsed,  but,  ij(^ 
the  astonishment  of  the  allies,  the  French  were 
enabled  to  bring  up  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
cavalry,  and  thus  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day 
in  their  favour.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Marshal  Duroc,  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  France,  being  on  a  small 
eminence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goerlitz, 
along  with  Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Kir- 
gener,  one  of  the  last  balls  fired  by  the  allies 
strMck  the  ground,  close  to  Marshal  Mortier, 
dreadfully  lacerated  the  lower  extremities  of 
Marshal  Duroc,  and  killed  Generel  Kirgener  on 
the  spot.  Duroc  felt  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded;  in  less  than  twelve  hours  he  expired. f 

On  the  23d,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


*  >lt  tbis  moment  a  shell  thrown  from  one  of  the  enemy's  mortars  fell  within  ten  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  Empercff 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  were  personally  present  in  the  hattle,  were  conversing.  A  Prussian  veteran 
of  artillery  no  sooner  saw  the  shell  take  ground,  than,  with  an  intrepid  presence  of  mind,  he  ran  up  to  the  spot,  and 
extinguished  the  fusee  beforjc  the  oombustihles  exploded.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  witnessed  this  action,  instantly 
called  the  gallant  veteran,  and  demanded  his  name  and  his  length  of  service,  adding — "  You  shall  be  rewacded, 
my  brave  fellow;  and  here  on  the  spot  I  promote  you  to  the  rank  of  an  officer."  '*  Ah  !  your  majesty,''  ex* 
claimed  the  man,  "  I  humbly  thank  you  for  this  gracious  mark  of  your  favour,  but  I  cannot  accept  it ;  .1  might 
have  been  a  corporal  years  ago,  but — I  could  not  read.  Your  majesty  however,  I  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  if  I 
mention  that  the  pay  of  an  officer  would  make  my  family  and  myself  happy  for  life." '  The  king  understood  him ; 
his  boon  was  granted,  and  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  added  by  his  sovereign,  and  the  order  of  St.'6eorge  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. — life  tmd  Cftnpaignf  0/  field- Marshai  Blucketf  by  General  Ccwtt  Gneisenau. 

t  The  following  particulars  of  the  last  interview  between  the  Emperor  Napolepn  and  Marshal  Duroc,  bis 
personal  friend  and  constant  companion  in  arms,  are  given  in  the  twenty -second  bulletin  of  the  French  army: 
"  As  soon  as  the  posts  were  placed,  and  the  army  had  taken  its  bivouacques,  the  emperor  went  to  see  th^  Duke 
of  Friuli.  He  found  him  perfectly  master  of  himself,  aud  shewing  the  greatest  #aii^,/rdtVi.  The  duke  offered 
his  hand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  *'  My  whole  life,"  said  he  to  himi  '*  has  been  consecrated 
to  your  service,  nor  do  I  regret  its  loss  but  for  the  use  it  might  have  been  of  to  you !"    "  J[>uroc !"    crie«l  the 
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ing,  General  Re^ier  entered  Goerlitz;  and 
while  one  part  of  the  French  army  advanced  into 
Silesia,  another  took  the  route  towards  Berlin. 
On  the  24th,  Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Regnier, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Neiss,  and  on  the  25th 
that  of  the  Queiss.  The  allied  armies  in  their 
retreat  seem  to  have  deviated  from  the  direct 
line  towards  the  Oder,  and  to  have  moved  upon 
Schweidnitz ;  this  change  in  the  direction  of 
their  retreat  was  probably  occasioned  by  their 
desire  to  occupy  the  strong  places  of  Silesia, 
and  by  a  hope  that  Bonaparte  would  not  dare 
to  follow  them  so  far  into  that  country.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  pur- 
suit was  so  rapid,  tiiat  within  ten  days  from  the 
battle  of  Bautien  one  division  of  the  French 
army  had  advanced  one  hundred  miles  into 
Silesia ;  the  blockade  of  Glogau,  one  of  the 
important  keys  of  the  Oder,  was  raised  ;  and  the 
French  had  obtained  possession  of  Breslau,  the 
capital  of  Silesia. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  took  a  deep  interest 
in  passing  events ;  nor  was  it  a  timid  and  in- 
active neutrality  that  this  court  was  prepared  to 
maintain.  Armaments  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude were  completed  in  every  p^irt  of  the  Austrian 
territories ;  and  troops  were  poured  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  placed  in  an  attituae.  of  observation. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  scale  into  which 
this  power  might  throw  herself  would  prepon- 
derate ;  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  held  in  her 
hands;  and  to  obtain  her  favour  became  the 
grand  object  of  the  belligerents.  Bonaparte, 
before  he  left  Dresden,  had  announced,  through 
the  medium  of  his  official  paper,  that  he  had 
acceded  to  a  proposition  made  by  Austria,  for 
assembling  a  congress  at  Prague ;  but  Austria 
afterwards  declared  that  no  such  proposition  had 
been  made  to  her,  and  an  assertion,  thus  unau- 
thorised, appeared  singular  and  offensive. 

This  power,  however,  was  not  unwilling  to 
interpose  her  exertions  towards  putting  a  stop 
to  further  hostilities ;  she  viewed  with  dis- 
quietude the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and 
saw  her  frontiers  in  danger  of  being  again  in- 
circled  by  the  legions  of  Napoleon.  Under  her 
mediation  an  armistice  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded; hostilities  between  the  contending  armies 
ceased  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  ratified  on  the  4th.     By  the  terms  of 


this  convention,  the  line  of  demarcation  for  the  BOOK.  IV. 

allied   armies    extended   from  the   frontiers   of 

Bohemia  to  the  Oder,  through  Bettlem  and  Chap^xxif, 
Althorf ;  the  Hne  of  the  French  army  extended  ^TjC^ 
from  Bohemia  to  Lahn,  and  thence  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Katzbach  to  the  Oder ;  the 
space  between  the  respective  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, including  the  city  of  Breslau,  being  de- 
clared neutral.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  left  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  allies ;  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  in  the 
possession  of  the  French ;  and  the  fortresses  of 
Oantzic,  Zamose,  Modlin,  Stettin,  and  Custrin, 
in  which  were  French  garrisons,  besieged  by 
the  allies,  were  to  be  victualled  every  five  daya. 
Hostilities  were  not  to  be  commenced  till  the 
20th  of  July,  or  till  six  days  after  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  armistice  at  the  respective  head- 
quarters. 

Preparations  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
in  the  mean  time  carried  on  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  well  as 
in  such  of  the  districts  of  northern  Germany 
as  had  been  liberated  from  French  influence. 
Every  private  object  gave  place  for  the  moment 
to  the  grand  views  of  national  safety.  Levies 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  regular  array  were 
made  to  a  very  great  extent.  A  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  militia,  called  landwehr,  was 
raised,  and  the  landsturm  swelled  the  number, 
if  it  did  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  national 
defenders.  Austria  was  scarcely  less. indefa- 
tigable in  completing  her  establishments.  From 
the  moment  the  Russian  arms  acquired  the 
ascendency,  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given 
to  the  councils  of  Austria.  All  the  men  of  in- 
fluence began  to  exclaim,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  retrieve  her  affairs,  and  to  rescue 
herself  from  the  state  of  humiliation  into  which 
she  had  sunk.  Russia  offered,  now  that  she 
had  delivered  herself,  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  other  nations ;  and  from  all  the  neighbouring 
states  ample  co-operation  might  with  certainty 
be  expected.  Austria,  however,  aftei^  such, a 
succession  of  disasters,  and  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, shrunk  from  taking  at  once  any  decided 
step ;  and  even  employed  a  considerable  share 
of  dissimulation  to  conceal  from  the  French  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  councils. 


emperor,  *^  there  in  a  life  to  come ;  it  is* there  yon  are  going  to  wait  for  me,  and  where  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again.''  **  Yes,  Sire,  bat  that  will  not  be  these  thirty  years,  when  you  will  have  triumphed  over  your  enemies, 
and  realized  all  the  hopes  of  your  country.  I  hare  Mve^l  an  honest  man — I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with.  I  leave  a  daughter  behind  me — ^your  majesty  will  fulfil  the  place  of  a  father  to  her."  The  emperor  again 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  great  marshal,  and  remainetl  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  rig;ht  hand, 
in  profound  silence.  The  great  marshal  was  the  first  who  broke  this  silence :  "  Ah,  Sire  !''  said  he,  *Meave  me  | 
this  sight  gives  yon  pain  !"  The  emperor,  supporting  himself  on  the  ,Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  the  great  master 
«f  the  horse,  quitted  the  Duke  of  Friiili,  without  being  able  to  say  more  than  "  Farewell— my  friend,"  Hifk 
tnajesty  thea  retiumed  to  his  tent,  nor  woul4  h^  receive  any  person  the  whole  of  that  nijht/* 
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Napoleon  lavished  offers,  in  treaties,  and 
protestations;  half  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  co-operation  of 
Austria,  which  would  restore  to  him  all  his 
former  ascendency.  To  these  offers  Austria^ 
turned  a  deaf  ear ;  but  her  policy  rendered  her 
active  in  negociating  the  armistice,  and  in  for- 
warding the  assemblage  of  a  congress  at  Prague. 
The  same  policy  determined  her  to  support  no 
terms  of  peace,  which  should  not  have  for  their 
basis  the  limitation  of  the  French  influence  in 
Germany  ;  and  Bonaparte  no  sooner  ascertained 
the  character  of  her  overtures,  than  he  accounted 
Austria  his  enemy,  and  determined  again  to  try 
the  fate  of  arms. 

Efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  Em- 
peror to  draw  reinforcements  from  every  quarter. 
Some  veteran  corps  of  the  army  of  Spain,  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  untouched,  began  their 
march  for  the  Elbe.  The  viceroy,  who,  on  th^ 
first  intimation  of  an  armistice  from  the  Emperor 
of  Au9tria,  had  repaired  to  Italy,  assembled  an 
army  upon  the  Adige,  with  the  view  of  menacing 
Austria  on  that  side ;  and  all  Europe,  from  the 
Beresina  to  the  Tagus,  rang  with  the  din  of 
arms.  Although  the  armistice  was  prolonged 
from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August, 
still  little  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  belligerents  presented  itself. 
Before  the  end  of  July  most  or  the  members  of 
tbe  congress  were  assembled  at  Prague;  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne, 
and  the  Duke   of  Yicensa;    the  Emperor  of 


Russia,  his  Privy  Counsellor  D'Ansett;  theKidg 
of  Prussia,  Baron  Humboldt ;  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Count  Metternich ;  it  was  likewise 
said,  that  an  accredited  minister  from  iBngland 
was  present  at  the  congress,  but  no  notice  of 
such  an  appointment  was  ever  given,  except  in 
the  French  official  paper.  At  this  congress  little 
seems  to  have  been  effected ;  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  soon  found,  that  neither  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties  were  disposed  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities on  such  conditions  as  would  be  acceded 
to  by  the  other.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
Mediator  himself,  were  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  rescuing  Germany  from  the  French 
yoke,  or  at  least  of  restoring  to  its  independence 
that  part  of  Germany  which  constituted  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  with  these 
views  it  was  proposed — that  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw should  be  abolished ;  that  the  Prussian 
fortresses  should  be  surrendered  to  their  legi- 
timate sovereign ;  that  Austria  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  lUyrian  provinces  ;  that 
Hamburg  and  Lubec  should  be  restored  to*  their 
independence ;  and  that  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  dissolved.  These  terms  were 
positively  rejected  bv  Bonaparte ;  the  armistice 
was  denounced ;  and  that  event,  whieh  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
which  involved  the  re-establishment  of  the  long- 
lost  balance  of  Europe,  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
Aujgust. 
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THE  denunciation  of  the  armistice  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  ot  Austria  against  France.  The  mani- 
festo issued  by  the  Emperor  Francis  on  this 
occasion  took  a  retrospect*  of  the  wars  in  which 
France  and  Austria  had  been  engaged,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  those  which  had  occurred 
since  Napoleon  obtained  the  supreme  power. 

This  paper  betran  by  declaring  his  imperial  majesty^s 
lore  of  peace,  and  by  asraring  the  world,  that  he  was  ac- 


tuated in  the  war  he  had  now  andertaken  by  no  wish  for 
conquest  and  aggramlizement,  but  merely,  by  a  wish  to 
avert  the  dausrer  to  which  the  social  system  was  eYposedr 
of  becoming^  the  prey  of  a  lawless  and  ambitious  power* 
The  emperor  complained  of  the  destnictiye  system  adopted 
by  the  enemy,  by  which  commercial  intercourse  was  sus* 
pended  between  nations.  On  every  occasion  the  emperor 
bad  been  anxious  to  remain  at  peace ;  he  bad  even  made 
sacriGces  which  no  consideration  but  his  hope  of  preserviog 
the  tranquillity  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Europe,  could 
have  drawn  from  him ;  notlung",  however,  which  he  couJd 
do,  or  sacrifice,  or  abstam  from  doing,  not  even  a  ready 
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And  fuU  compliance  with  the  demands,  and  an  accordance 
with  the  views ^oY  Napoleon,   were  of  any   avail.       The 
lamentable  convictiota  was  impressed  on  his  mind  that  the 
o^ect  of.  the  French  Emperor  extended  to  the  sab}iigratlbn 
of  Europe;  and  tbat^  for  the.  attainment  of  that  object^  the 
dig^nity  and  honour  of  the  sovereigns^  and  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  their  sabjects,  must  be  considered  as  of  no 
moment.     Still  the  Emperor  of  Austria  persevered  in  his 
mttempts  to  remain  at  peaces  and  he  resolved  tn  submit  to 
that  sacrifice — which  wad  thegfreatest  he  could  make  as  a 
•overeign,  and  as  a  father—- the  sacrifice  of  his  own  daugli^ 
ter.    The  year  1810  was  not  yet  closed,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  seize  a  large  portion  of  the 
north  of  Oermany,  and  to  rob  the  free  cities  of  Hambur^^ 
Bremen,  and  Lubec,  first  of  their  political^  and  then  of  their 
commercial,  existence.    This  scheme  was  adopted  upon 
the  arbitrary  pretext,  that  the  war  with  England  required 
it;  and  seemed  to  be  the  fore-runner  of  sreut  usurpations, 
by  which  one  half  of  Germany  was  to  become  a  French 
province,  and  Bonaparte  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  continent. 
Alluding  to  the  war  against  Russia,  and  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  policy  of  Austria  in  that  war,  it  was  re- 
marked—" That  the  campaign  of  1812  furnished  a  memo^ 
rable  example  of  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  supported 
^y  ffiffantic  power,  and  conducted  by  a  captain  of  the  first 
rank^  when,  in  the  confidence  of  great  military  talents,  he 
despises  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
fiature."    Then  was  brought  on  an  important  revolution  in 
all  the  political  relations  of  Europe.    The  confederacy  of 
threat  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  presented  a  point  of 
union  to  all  neighbouring  states.      Prussia  seized  that 
fevourable  moment,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
allies.     The  hatred  of  foreign  dominion  burst  forth  on  all 
sides.    The  crisis  was  not  neglected  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.     In  the  beginning  of  December,  1812,  steps  had 
been  taken  to   dispose  Napoleon  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
policy ;  but  he  declared  he  would  hear  of  no  proposition 
for  peace  that  should  violate  the  French  empire,  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word.    At  the  same  time,  eventual 
conditions,  with  which  this  self-created  boundary  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  relation,  were  spoken  of,  at  one  time  with 
menacing  indignation,  and  at  another  with  bitter  contempt, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  possible  to  declare  in  terms  sum- 
cientlv  distinct  the  resolution  of  the  French  Emperor,  not 
to  make  to  the  repose  of  the  world  even  one  single  nominal 
sacnfice. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  Napoleon  suggested 
the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  defection  from  France,  and  observed,  that 
It  depended  upon  Austria  herself  to  add  the  most  import- 
ant  and  flounshing  of  tiie  Prussian  provinces  to  her  own 
states.  Austria,  however,  resisted  these  propositions  to 
engage  her  m  acts  of  spoliation,  and  felt  that  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  essential  to  th^  inde- 
pendence of  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  of 
June,  the  Austrian  cabinet  sent  a  minister  to  Dresden, " 
and  a  conventiea  was  concluded,  accepting  the  mediation 
of  Austna  m  the  n^ociatroa  ot  a  generd  peace:  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  effected,  of  a  preliminary  continental 
neace.  The  congress  was  to  be  opened  on  the  6th  of 
i^llcA  armistice  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 

10th  ef  August.  Jn  the  mean  time  Austria  resolved  once 
more  to  try  the  British  government. .  The  French  Emperor 
received  tiie  proposal  with  apparent  approbation,  and 
offered  a  pissage  to  the  Austrian  minister  through  France. 
But  difficulties  arose;  the  French  passporte  were  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  they  were  entirely  refused 
During  this  interval,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentianes  were  named,  and  arrived  at  Prague.  France  still 
procrastinated ;  a  French  minister  arrived,  but  he  had  no 
orders  to  proceed  to  business  until  the  appearance  of  a 
plempotennary,  who/lid  not  join  the  congress  till  the  28th 
•I  July,    Formal  and  minute  discussions  rendered  all  the 


1813 


endeavours  of  the  mediating  power  abortive.   The  powers  BOOK  J  V. 
of  the   French  negociator  were    unnecessaril}'    nirciim- 
scribed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  August,  that  he  gave  Ciup.XXrij. 
in  a  new  declaration,  by  which  the  negociation  was  not  ' 

brought  one  step  nearer 'to  a  elose.  After  an  useless  ex- 
change of  notes,  the  10th  of  August  arrived — the  congress 
was  at  an  end,  and  Austria  had  no  remedy,  no  resource, 
but  to  take  up  arms.  Such  was  the  substance  of  this  highly 
important  -esqposition  of  the  causes  which  determined  Aus- 
tria once  more  to  appeal  to  arms. ' 

The  French  army,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  equalled  perhaps,  in  numerical  amount, 
those  of  all  the  other  powers  united.     At  no 
former  period,  probably,   bad  Napoleon  been  at 
the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous.     The  main 
body,^  under  his  own  immediate  command,  may 
be  estimated  without  exaggeration  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.     Availing  himself  of   the 
nature  of  the  country,   he  had  established    a 
strongly  fortified  line  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
beginning  at  Wittenburg,  and  passing  through 
Torgau  and  Dresden,  to  his  intrenched  camp 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bohemian  mountains. 
Between  this  line  and  the  Silesian  frontier  his 
main  army  was  stationed ;  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia  Marshal  Mortier  was  stationed,  with 
seyenty  thousand  men,  including  a  larse  force  of 
cavalry  on  the   Spree ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  with 
about    the   same    number,    occupied    Bautzen. 
The  Saxons  were  at  Goerlitz.*    On  the  Maine 
there  was  an  army  of  reserve,  under  Augereau ; 
and  an  army  of  Bavarians,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  was  stationed  near  Munich. 
A  considerable  fotce,  under  Marshal  Davoust, 
defended  Holstein  and  Hamburg,  and  threat- 
ened Pomerania ;  and  the  communication  of  this 
corps  with  the  army  of  Dresden,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  French  on  the  middle  £lbe, 
were  imperfectly  maintained  by  the  garrison  of 
Magdeburg. 

The  allies  occupied  a  line  much  more  ex- 
tended.     The   accession    of   Austria,    besides 
making  a  large  addition  to  their  force,  brought 
with  it  also  the  advantage  of  turning  the  barrier 
of  the  Elbe,  as  that  river  flows  for  many  miles 
through  Bohemia,  and  could  now  he  passed  by 
the  allies  without  opposition.    In  Bohemia,  there- 
fore, the  grand  army,   consisting  of  the  whole 
Austrian  force,  augmented  by  large  Russian  and 
Priissian    detachments    from  Silesia,    toqk   its 
position.    The  head-quarters  were  at  Toplitz, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  between  Dresden  and 
Prague.    Marshal  Blucher  commanded  a  very 
large  force  in  Silesia,  consisting  partly  of  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  regulars,  and  partly  of  a  large 
body     of    well- organized     militia,    the    whole 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The   Crown   Prince  of  Sweden,   who  had  his 
head-quarters  at   Berlin,  commanded  the  army 
of  the  north  of  Germany.     This  force,  which 
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BOOK  IT.  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 

-^ sand  men,  was  composed  of  the  whole  Swedish 

^^"^^UJ*  force,  of  large  corps  of  Russian  and  Prussian 
,gC^  regulars,  of  the  militia  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
^^^^  troofis  leYied  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other 
districts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  On  one  side, 
this  army  observed  Davoust  and  the  garrison  of 
Magdeburg  3  on  the  other,  it  covered  tlie  Prus- 
sian capital,  and  was^  prepared  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require  against. the  French 
grand  army^ 

These  positions  of  the  allies,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  do  npi  appear  advantageous. 
This  whole  force  was  divided  into  three  corps, 
acting  separately,  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  maintaining  only  a  circuitous  and  imperfect 
communication.  The  French  army,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  was  in  the  centre,  completely  united,  and 
ready  to  direct  its  entire  force  against  any  of  the 
allied  divisions.  The  allied  generals  understood 
and  obviated  the  disadvantages  of  their  position. 
They  were  always  careful,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached in  superior  force,  to  retire,  and  watch 
the  favourable  moment  for  attack  when  that 
force  had  withdrawn  to  another  point.  This 
plan,  which  depended  for  success  upon  accu- 
racy of  information,  was  greatly  aided  by  their 
possessing,  in  the  Cossacks,  the  best  light  ca- 
valry in  the  world  ;  and,  by  a  happy  combination 
of  skill,  caution,  and  valour,  they  were  enabled 
to  prevent  the  difficulties  under  which*  they 
laboured,  from  affecting  the  final  issue  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  crisis  now  approaching  the  fate  of 
Europe  depended.  Military  talents  of  the  highest 
order  were  to  be  exerted ;  armies  formed  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale  were  to  be  put  in  motion ; 
•  and  operations  were  about  to  be  undertaken,  in 
comparison  of  which  many  of  the  most  renowned 
battles  which  fill  the  pages  of  history  are  mere 
skirmishes.      Great    Britain,    Russia,    Austria, 
Prussia,  Sweden,   Spain,  and  Portugal,    were 
ranged  on  one  side;    France,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Bavaria,   Saxony,  and  the  minor 
states  of  Germany,  on  the  other ;  and  whether 
the  mind  contemplates  the  vast  tract  of  country 
over  which  the  desolations  of  war  were  to  sweep, 
the  wide  waste  of  human  life,  or  the  vast  issue 
at  stake,  no  preceding  period,  since  the  political 
formation  of  modern  Europe,  had  borne  interests 
so  mighty,  and   occurrences  so  pregnant   with 
I3urses  or  blessings,  suspended  in  the  uncertain 
balance  of  military  fortune.    The  cause  of  the 
allies  was  now  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  man 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of 
modern   times.      General  Moreau,    having   ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
lo  lend  his  aid  in  this  great  struggle,  had  em- 
barked and  sailed  from  America  on  the  Sist  of 
June,  md  arrived  at  Gottenburg  on  the  SOtb  of 


July.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  agab  embarked 
at  Ystadt,  in  a  Swedish  brig,  for  ^^'ralsund, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Prince  K»  "*^  of 
Sweden,  his  early  friend  and  companion  in  .*  ois, 
and  where  a  plan  of  military  operations  for  the 
approaching  campaign  was  concerted. 

The  first  movements  of  importance  made 
by  the  French  army,  after  the  denunciation  of  the 
armistice,  were  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  the 
head-quarters  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.  All  the  reports  of  the  secret 
agents  had  announced,  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  of  August,  that  the  French  were  concen'^ 
trating  the  corps  of  Marshals  Oudinot  and  Vic- 
tor, and  of  Generals  Bertrand  and  Regnier^ 
amounting  to  more  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
in  the  environs  of  Baruth,  and  every  thing  in- 
dicated a  rapid  march  upon  Berlin.  On  the 
22d  the  army  of  the  crown  prince  quitted  Pots- 
dam, for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sd, 
the  hostile  armies  met  in  the  village  of  Grosia 
Beren.  Here  a  smart  action  took  place,  and 
the  French,  after  having  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
retired,  without  attempting  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement,  and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of 
Dresden. 

While  the  army  of  the  north  was  thus  em- 
ployed, General  Blucher,  who  commanded  in 
Silesia,  passed  ,the  Bohr,  the  boundary  of  Lu- 
satia,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  drove  in  all 
the  French  corps  by  which  that  river  was  de- 
fended. On  the  arrival  of  a  large  reinforcement, 
headed  by  Napoleon  in  person,  Blucher  mea- 
sured back  his  steps,  and  was  pursued  by  the 
enemy  to  the  banks  of  the  Katsbacb,  a  river 
rendered  famous  by  a  signal  victory  gained  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  On  the  22d  Napoleon 
received  intelligence  that  the  allies  had  made  a 
rapid  movement  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  him 
off  from  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  oy  seizing  Dresden. 
When  this  information  was  received  the  French 
Emperor  was  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  that  city ;  but  the  crisis  was 
urgent;  he  instantly  commenced  his  march, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and 
though  the  weather,  during  the  whole  time,  was 
most  tempestuous,  he  reached  Dresden  on  the 
20th,  a  few  houfs  before  the  allies  appeared  in 
sight  of  that  place. 

No  operation  of  importance  occurred  in 
Silesia  between  the  23d  and  the  26th ;  but  on  the 
latter  of  these  days,  General  Blucher,  yho,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  had  perceived  that  Na* 
poleon,  the  main  spring  of  action,  was  no  longer 
with  his  Silesian  army,  determined  to  advance 
from  Jauer  to  the  Katzbach,  and  to  attack  the 
enemy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  the  battle 
began,  amidst  a  tremendous  and  continued  rain» 
which  80  much  darkened  the  aUnospherCi  thai 
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every  iiiovcme;;^  ^^  rendered  difficult  and  em- 
barra88ing^^^^4ii<  the  left  ef  the  village  of  Eich- 
nolz,  a  cgJsniandiay  ground,  which  became  the 

n  ^'V^i®   Prussian  position^  was  lined  with 
artly^.y  ^^  General  Sacken,  while  a  battery  of 

J^ve  pounders  poured  its  murderous  discharges 
-upon  the  enemy's  columns,  which  were  forced 
slowlv  and  disadvantageously  to  deploy  between 
Weinberg  and  Eich-holz.  This  was  the  moment 
seized  by  General  Blucber  for  a  general  attack. 
With  a  degree  of  impetuosity,  and  a  heroic  dis- 
regard of  danger,  that  pervaded  every  part  of 
the  army,  the  whole  line  of  battle  now  pre* 
cipitated  itself  on  the  enemy.  The  incessant 
rain  had  rendered  fire-arms  useless;  not  a 
musket  could  be  fired,  when,  with  loud  shouts 
and  reiterated  huzzas,  a  conflict  with  the  bay- 
onet took  place,  the  most  sanguinary,  desperate, 
and  destructive,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  battles.  Whole  columns  of  the  enemy 
were  overpowered  by  the  physical  strength  of 
the  allies,  and  suddenly  transfonned  into  fright- 
ful iieaps  of  wounded,  dead,  and  dying.  No 
trisoners  were  made  at  this  period  of  the 
attle — "  Forwards  !  forwards  P  was  the  watch 
word,  and  dea^h  stalked  in  hideous  migesty 
before  th^  impenetrable  files  of  the  Prussian 
and  Russian  columns.  On  the  left  wing.  Ge- 
neral Langeron  bad  to  sustain  the  most  furious 
attacks;  twice 4id  Greneral  Lauriston  succeed  in 
carrying  the  hieigbts  of  the  Russian  position,  and 
twice  was  he  (&iven  from  them  at  the  point  of 
Ihe  bayonet.  French  impetuosity  here  found 
itself  resisted  by  the  adamantine  steadiness  of 
Russian  bravery  and  devotedness.  Marshal  Mae- 
donald,  who  commanded  the  French  army  on 
this  occasion,  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  at- 
tempted, as  a  forlorn  hope,  a  grand  charge  of 
cavalry,  but  this  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  seek  safety  across  the  foaming 
streams  of  the  Eatzbach  and  the  Neisse,  which, 
flWoUen  as  they  were  by  the  torrents  from  the 
Bleyberg  mountains,  could  only  be  passed  with 
the  most  imminent  danger.  This  sanguinary 
battle,  by  which  the  gigantic  plans  of  Napoleon 
received  a  severe  check,  commenced  at  three, 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jauer,  and  was  terminated  at  the  close  of 
the  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach.  The 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  army,  which  fled  across 
the  Bobr,  was  continued  on  the  37th  and  28th, 
and  on  the  29th  General  Blqcber  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  bis  soldiers,  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed— "^  Silesia  is  delivered  !  Your  bayonets, 
and  the  nervous  strength  of  your  arm,  drove  your 
enemies  down  the  steeps  of  the  raging  Neisse 
and  the  Katzbach.  One  hundred  andthree  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tumbrils,  the 
camp  hospital  of  the  enemy,  bis  provbion9,  a 
Vol.  II. — NO.  57. 
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general  of  division,  two  generals  of  brigade,  a,  BOOK  IV. 

great  number  of  colonels,  staff  and  other  officers, 

eighteen  thousand  prisoners,    two  eagles,    and  CHApJoaii. 
other    trophies,  have   fallen   into    your   hands.  "^ 
Let  us  sing  praises  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  by 
whose  help  you  have  overthrown  your  enemies, 
and  return  thanks  to  him  who  has  given  us  the 
victory !'' 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  grand 
plan  of  the  allies,  formed  by  General  Moreau 
and  the  Plrince  Royal  of  Sweden,  was  to  be  put 
in  execution.  The  different  columns  of  the 
allied  armies  were  to  debouch  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia,  and  by  rushing  through  the 
passes,  to  place  the  enemy  in  a  situation  of  the 
most  imminent  danger.  The  effect  of  this 
operation  was  partly  defeated  by  the  ardent 
precipitancy  of  some  of  the  troops,  who  pushed 
on  with  se  much  eagerness  that  the  right  divi- 
sion was  brought  into  action  before  the  other 
columns  had  gained  their  stations.  When  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  from  Sile- 
sia, at  eight  o^ clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26tk 
of  August,  the  grand  Russian,  R'ussian,  and 
Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  sovereigns, 
were  before  that  city.  The  allied  army  at  that 
time  crowned  all  the  hills  which  surround  Dres- 
den^ and  had  approached  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe  to  the  distance  or  a  league  from  the 
French  posts.  At  noon  all  was  tranquil,  but  to 
an  eye  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  war,  this  calm 
was  the  delusive  precursor  of  an  approaching 
storm.  At  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  six 
columns  of  the  allied  army,  eaph  preceded  by 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  descended  into  the  plain, 
and  marched  towards  the  French  redoubts.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  fire 
became  terrible,  and  one  of  the  redoubts  was 
silenced.  At  five  o'clock  a  part  of  the  French 
reserve  was  engaged,  and  several  shells  fell  in 
the  town.  Roused  to  the  greatest  exertions  by 
the  urgency  of  the  danger.  Napoleon  ordered 
the  King  of  Naples  to  march  with  G(eneral  Latour 
Maubourg's  cavalry  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
allies,  and  at  the  same  moment,  four  divisions 
of  the  young  guards  debouched  through  the 
gates  of  Pirna  and  Plauen.  The  effect  of  these 
efforts  was  to  force  the  allies  back  from  the  centre 
io  the  extremity  of  their  position,  _  and  to  cover 
the  field  with  the  dead. 

On  the  27th  the  weather  was  dreadful,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  allies 
determined  if t  possible  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  city.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  walls,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  allied  army,  finding  themselves  in  danger 
of 'being  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  their  com- 
munication with  Bohemia,  resolved  upon  a  retreat. 
4  D 
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BOOK.  IV.  The  French,  faaTing  tfaas  succeeded  in  re- 

- —  pulsing  the  assailants,  marched  out  of  the  city 

c«*p.xxiii.  ^jj  ^^  morning  of  the  28th,  to  harass  them  in 
'  their  retreat.  Napoleon,  availing  himself  of  th^ 
perilous  situation  in  which  be  had  placed  his 
enemies,  ordered  an  immense  number  of  cannon 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  city,  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  by  a  heavy  cannonade  on  both  sides, 
accompanied  by  charges  of  cavalrjr.  After  seve- 
ral hours,  the  French  army,  perceivinr  that  they 
could  make  no  impression,  withdrew  mto  Dres- 
den ;  and  the  allies,  having  failed  in  their  object 
of  cutting  off  Napoleon  from  the  line  of  the 
Elbe,  retreated  into  the  valley  of  Toplitz,  in 
Bohemia.  According  to  the  French  accounts, 
the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  this  series  of  engage- 
ments, amounted  to  from  twentv-five  to  thirty 
thousand  prisoners,  forty  pairs  of  colours,  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  their  own  loss  was 
estimated  at  only  four  thousand.*  But  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  events  in  these  battles  was 
the  death  of  General  Moreau,  who  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  a  cannon  fired  by  the  French 
imperial  guard  on  the*  27th,  while  that  general 
was  in  earnest  ^conversation  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  which,  passing  through  his  horse, 
carried  off  both  his  legs.  This  dreadful  wound 
did  not  immediatelv  prove  mortal ;  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  battle  on  a  litter,  made 
of  Cossacks*  pikes,  and  after  undergoing  re- 
peated operations,  died  en  the  3d  of  September, 
at  Laun,  in  Bohemia. 

Bonaparte,  who  considered  the  rout  and 
discomfiture  of  the  allies  as  complete,  and  Who 
represented  the  Austrian  division  of  the  armv  to 
be  almost  annihilated,  dispatched  General  Van- 
damme  with  a  force  of  thirty  ttiousand  men  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  into  Bohemia,  With  this 
force,  the  French  general  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
IHma,  and  had  actually  gained  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  when  the  Russians,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Osterman,  forced  their  way 
through  the  hostile  ranks  with  the  bayonet.  On 
two  successive  days,  the  SOtb  and  the  31st,  the 
enemy  were  attacked  with  great  vigour,  and  bemg 
at  length  pot  to  a  general  rout^  they  threw  down 
thefar  arms,  abandoned  their  guns  and  standards, 
and  retreated  in  all  directions.  Vandamme,  and 
MIX  other  generals,  were  taken ;  and  sixty  pieces 
•f  cannon,  six  standards,  and  about  ten  thousand 
prisoners,  rewarded  the  gallant  exertiona  of  t^e 
allies. 

The  north  of  Germany,  wber»  the  crown 
prmce  commanded,  now  became  the  theatre  of 
events  of  great  importance.  The  i^ies  having 
retired  from  before  Dresden,  Bonaparte  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  dispatch  a  strong  force 
towards  Berlin,  and  Marshal  Ney,  at  the  head 

*  Thirty«fifth  Bullclia  of  Ae  Fiencl^  Amjk 


of  seventy  thousand  men,  was 
service.    After  the  repulse  ^thi* 
23d  of  August,  the  crown  '^oce, 
he  was  not  opposed  by  an  e<^ual  fo^ 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  his  superior  '\         ' 
bers,   and  moved  towards  the  Elbe   with    i     ' 
intention  to  cross  that  river,  and  to  inarch  upou 
Leipzic.     But  on  his  arrival  at  Rabenstein  his 
march  was  arrested  by  the  inteBigence  that  the 
enemy,  under  Marshal  Ney,  was  in  full  march 
upon  Juterbock,  and  that  the  Prussian   army, 
under  General   Bulow,  which  did  not   exceed 
forty  thousand  men,   was  threatened  vrith   an 
immediate  attack.     On  the  receipt  of ,  this  intel- 
ligence the  crown  prince  changed  his  route,  and 
arrived  at  Juterbock,  by  forced  marches,  on  the 
6th  of   September,   at  the  moment   when   the 
Prussian  army,  after  having  sustained  the  un- 
equal combat  with  distinguished  gallantry  for 
several    hours^     was    nearly    overpowered    by 
numbers.       For  a  moment  the    Russians   and 
Swedes  halted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  in 
order  of  battle ;  and  as  soon  a^^/i^'^  ^^^  accom- 
plished, seventy  battalions,  aiV^'  ten  thousand 
horse,  supported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artilterv,  advanced  in  columns  to  the  attack, 
preceded  by  four  thousand  Russian  and  Swedish 
cavalry,  who  had  advanced  at  full  speed,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  some  points  against  which 
the  principal  efibrts  of  the  enemy  were  directed. 
At  the  sight  of  this  immense  army  coming  up  to 
the  assistance  of  a  foe  against  whom  the  enemy 
had  scarcely  made  any  impression,  the  French 
first  wavered,  and  then  fled  with  precipitation. 
In   their   retreat    they    were    charged    by  the 
numerous  cavalry  of  the  allies  with  so  much 
impetuosity  that  their  ranks  were  broken,  and 
the  utmost  disorder  ensued.    The  resnit  of  tlie 
battle  (^Juterbock,  or  of  Donne  witz,  by  which 
name  it  has   been   sometimes  called,  was  five 
thousand  prisoners,  three  standards,  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  two  hundred  ammunition  wag- 
gons, whife  six  thousand  French  troops  lay  dead 
upon  the  field.f     The  enemy,  after  their  defeat, 
attempted  in  vain    to  rallv ;    and  besides  the 

Erisoners  taken  in  the  batttle,  two  thousand  five 
undred  others  were  taken  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  by  General  Wobeser,  at  Gtahna,  oft 
their  way  to  Dresden.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted,  in  killed  and  wounded^  to  five  thou- 
sand men  ;  "  but  the  result  of  this  <hiy,"  says  the 
crown  prince,  **  ought  to  contribixte  to  the  con- 
solation of  every  true  patriot,  who  will  find  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  his  country  insured  by 
the  death  of  these  brave  men.  The  heroic  ex- 
ample shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  Prussian 
army  is  calculated  to  exist  for  ever  in  the  annals 
of  military  fame,  and  to  inspire  all  those  wfM' 

i  Efeyenth  Swedish  BuOstin. 
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every  movcme;;^^      ^ndenc•e  of  Germany.  *     It 

barrassing^^^;^^  that  the  star  of  Napoleon's 

holz,  a  cp^  » |j^^.  t^  turn  pale,  and  General 

y   ^fjJL  ^' of  the  most  devoted  of  his  generals, 


^^"Hy^»^«»g  apparently  not  to  out-live ^he  mili- 

''V  ^2ory  of  his  country,  remained  a  long  time 

n  the   field  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sharp- 

>ljooters  of  the  allies,  in  the  situation  of  a  man 

il  sirous  of  death. 

The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  now  be- 
coming^ every  day  more  critical.      The  allies, 
indeed,  had  been  defeated  in  their  attempt  to 
take   Dresden,  but  they  still  acted  upon  a  plan 
of  consummate  skill,  and  performed   all    thdir 
operations  with  activity,  decision,  and  prompti- 
tude.    The  leading  feature  of  the  plan  upon 
which  they  now  acted  was  to  eather  all  their 
forces  in  the  route  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
so  as  completely  to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat  in 
that  direction  to  France.     In  order  to  eflfect  this 
purpose,    it  became  necessary  to   distract  the 
attention  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  while 
one  part  of  the  nllied  army  advanced  towards 
Dresden  from  i\  valley  of  Topliti,  on  the  side 
of  Bohemia,  the  corps  under  General  Blucher 
Qiade    sfanilar    demonstrations    on    the  side  of 
Silesia,  advancing  and  retreating  successively, 
till  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  completely  ex- 
hausted.    In  the  mean  time  the  allies  were  re- 
ceiving powerful  reinforcements,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  particular  exerted  his  utmost 
energies  to  brii^  the  campaign  to  a  successful 
termination^      In  addition  to  large  bodies  of 
regular    troops,    the  Cossacks  were  receiving 
continual  reinforcements  from  the  banks  of  the 
Don ;  and  in  the  situation  of  the  French  armv 
these  liffht  troops  rendered  the  most  esseBtial 
service,  oy  intercepting  the  communication  with 
France,  and  cutting  off  the  supplies.    The  plan 
of  Napoleon  was  ta  attack  the  allies,  to  impede 
their  advance,  and  by  menaces  ta  gain  time, 
either  to  extricate  himself  firom  the  dangerous 
predicament  in  winch    be  was  placed,    or   to 
naBflBuvre  the  armies  to  which  b^  was  opposed 
out  of  their  position.    The  latter  object  ne  was 
not  able  to  efiect ;  for  after  repeated  marches 
and  counter-marches  to  and  firom  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  the  grand  allied  army  remained  on  the 
spot  t^  which  it  had  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Dresden;  so  that  in  this  quarter  his  repeated 
moyements  were  unaTailing,   while  time    was 
afforded  tp  the  allied  armies  ia  other  parts  to 
press  forwards  and  close  in  upon  him.     During 
^\\  this  time  his  nnmerical  strength  was  daily 
decreasing.      The  sword  had  done  rnuoh^  sick- 
ness had  scarcely  done  less,  and  repeated  rei^- 
contres,  with  the  accompanying  privatifl^is,  de- 

tressed  the  (spirits  e^d  hopes  of  the  whole  army, 
n  the  month  of  Sqpt^mber,  while  Napoleon  yet 
eluDi^  to  Dresden,  upwairds  of  five  Uiouisand 
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letters  were  seized,  principally  by  the  vigilance  BOOK.  IV. 
of  the  Cossacks,  upon  French  couriers,  and  these  ■■ 

letters,  which   gave  the  naost  gloomy  details  of  CHApJCXllf. 
the  French  army,  were  all  written  in  a  style  of 
despondency. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  advajitages  of 
the  allies,  yet  in  the  present  relative  position  of 
the  armies  there  was  little  prospect  that  they 
would  immediately  inflict  any  fatal  blow  by  the 
superior  force  which  they  had  at  their  disposal. 
Napoleon,  from  his  central  situation,  could  still 
command  a  temporary  superiority  at  any  point 
which  was  seriously  threatened.  The  grand 
arm^  had  appeared  before  Dresden,  but  had 
again  retreated.  General  Blucher  had  repeat- 
raly  approached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Elbe,  but 
a  hundred  thousand  men  defended  the  passage 
of  that  river;  and  he  beat  in  vain  against  this 
impregnable  barrier.  While  these  operations 
were  taking  place  to  the  south  and  eas^  of 
Dresden,  the  crown  prince,  who  was  statipned.  ist. 
the  north,  prepared  to  pass  the  Elbe  at  Rosslaui 
and  to  interpose  a  eonsideraUe  force  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  on  the  enemy's  line  of  march. 

At  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  un-* 
dertuken  by  the  Russian  General  Csernicbeff 
against  Cassel,  which  was  attended  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  Never  were  decision^ 
talents,  and  valour,  more  eniinently  displayed 
than  on  this  occasion.  On  the  24th  of  Septem^ 
her  General  Czemicheff  marched  to  the  Elbe^ 
and  after  making  a  lateral  movement  to  avoid  a 
Westphalian  corps,  under  General  Bastineliar, 
he  arrived  on  the  27th  on  Cassel,  and  invested 
th«t  dty.  The  Cossacks,  and  the  hussars  of 
Iznm,  were  no\pc  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's, 
battalions  stationed  at  Bettenbausen,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  such  were  the  vigour  and 
success  of  the  charge,  that,  after  capturing  the. 
guns,  and  making  four  hundred  jirisoners,  th^ 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  force  was  dispersed^ 
and  the  fugitives  pursued  to  the  gates  of  the  city^ 
Jerome  Bonaparte^  the  intrusive  King  of  West« 

fihalia,  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  visit,  col-> 
ected  two  battalions  of  guards,  and  a  thousan4 
horse,  with  which  he  fled  from  his  capital  by  the 
road  leading  to  Francfort;  and  on  the  30th|^ 
General  Czernicheff  entered  Cassel  by  capitu« 
lation,  where  the  Russians  were  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  tl^  most  enthusiastic  demoU'* 
strations  of  joy.  The  Westphalian  troops  being 
now  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own 
inclinations,  a  large  proportion  of  them  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  allies ;  and 
a  fatal  blow  was  thus  struck  against  French 
influenee  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

Nor  were  the  aflhirs  of  Bonaparte  mor# 
prosperous  in  Italy :  Beauharnois  nad',  on  bM^ 
arrival  in  that  country,  succeeded  in  collecting 
a  large  aripyf  bul^  thei/  effort!  loetued  to  hf 
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paralized;  and  when  the  Austrian  General  Nu- 
gent advanced,  the  viceroy  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
towards  Venice. 

These  events,  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  been  considered  as  important,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  continent  scarcely  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public ;  all  thoughts 
and  conjectures  were  fixed  upon  Dresden  and  its 
Vicinity.  About  the  middle  of  September,  Pnnce 
Schwartzenberg,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
alHed  army  in  Bohemia  was  confided,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  communication  with  Gene- 
ral Blucher  at  Gobel,  and  by  an  extension  of  tbe 
Prussian  line,  a  communication  was  also  opened 
with  the  crown  prince  at  Bautzen.  On  the 
advance  of  the  allies  to  Gobel,  Prince  Ponia* 
towski  was  ported  at  that  place,  but  he  was 
now  compelled  to  retire  to  a  station  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Dresden,  while  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  take  up 
a  position  on  the  Spree,  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  same  city.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
•ccupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  6th 
eotps,  was  recalled,  and  sent  with  the  cavalry, 
«naer  the  Kin^  of  Naples,  to  Grossen  Hayn, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Dresden,  to 
theck  the  Swedes,  who  were  advancing  in  that 
direction.  Marshal  Ney,  after  his  defeat  at 
Juterbock,  took  shelter  under  the  cannon  of 
Torgau,  f^om  which  station  he  had  not  removed 
^t  the  period  now  under  consideration.  Such 
Were  tbe  positions  of  the  armies  and  the  state  of 
affairs  about  the  middle  of  September.  On  the 
14th,  the  grand  allied  army  again  advanced  from 
the  valley  of  Toplitz,  drivingback  the  Ist,  2d,  and 
14th  corps  of  the  French  army,  which,  with  the 
guards,  were  posted  on  the  frontiers.  Again 
was  Bonaparte  compelled  to  leave  this  city,  in 
order  to  reinforce  his  advanced  divisions ;  and 
the  15th  and  10th  were  spent  in  forcing  the 
allies  back  into  Bohemia. 

The  French  Emperor  could  now^no  longer 
conceal  his  situation  from  the  people  of  France ; 
he  had  in  his  bulletins  spoken  of  success  almost 
uninterrupted,  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  he  acknowledged  his  inability  either 
t9  advance  or  to  make  head  against  the  for- 
midable confederacy  by  which  he  was  assailed. 
But  the  triltii  could  not  be  concealed ;  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  his  peril- 
ous situation  unless  larsre  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  his  rescue,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  would  not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  4th  of  October  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  French  senate  was  held, 
at  which  Cambaceres,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  after 
submitting  to  that  assembly  the  long  delayed 
report  concerning  the  war  with  Austria  and 
Sweden,  distinctly  -avowed  that  the  emperor's 


means  were  not  adequate  to  the^^f^S^^^J  of 
his  situation ;  and  called   on  theTL*^''  ^  ^'^^ 
levy  of  two  hundred  and  ^ty  thoilP^  "!«»• 
On  this  occasion  the  empress  was  brouj^       **' 
ward  to  declare,   that  the  enemies  of  l!^**l^® 
wished  to  destroy  her  allies,  to  punish  them 
their  fidelity,  and  to  carry  the   war    into   tiv* 
bosom   of  France  itself.     Acquainted   for  four 
years  with  the  most  intimate  thoughts  of  her 
august  spouse,  the  empress  knew  with  what  sen- 
timents he  would  be  agitated,  upon  a  degraded 
throne,  and  under  a  crown  without  glory — and 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  their  national 
honour,  she  conjured  all    frenchmen  to    rally 
round  the  standard  of  their  country. 

But  this  call  was  made  too  late :  the  allies, 
long  before  the  senatHs  consuUum  of  the  4th  of 
October,  could  be  carried  into  effect,  had  exe- 
cuted their  grand  plan  of  operations.  During 
the  month  of  September,  which  was  principally 
occupied  in  military  movements,  the  allied  forces 
had  been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Benningsen,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  corps  of 
forty  thousand  men«  The  Hetman  Platofl^ 
the  Cossack  chief,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
absent  from  the  great  theatre  of  active  opera- 
tions, now  re-appeared,  and  his  warriors  formed 
part  of  General  Benningsen's  corps,  which  joined 
the  grand  army  in  Bohemia.  This  seasonable 
reinforcement  determined  the  leaders  of  that 
army  to  make  a  movement  on  the  left,  and, 
ascending  from  Bohemia,  to  interpose  betweeitf 
Dresden  and  the  communication  with  the  Rhine. 
Platoff,  vrith  his  Cossacks,  led  the  advance,  and 
vanquished  a  French  corps^  under  General  Le- 
febvre,  which  had  been  dispatched  to  clear  the 
road  from  Dresden.  The  allied  army,  in  quit- 
ting the  Bohemian  frontier,  proceeded  in  three 
divisions  towards  Leipzic,  the  force  of  the  RuS' 
sians  and  Prussians  amounting  to  ninety  thou- 
sand, snd  the  Austrians  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  armies  of  the  erown  priace  and 
Greneral  Bluoher,  amouBtiog  together  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  made  a  com- 
bined movement  on  the  5th  of  October  in  the 
direction  of  Leipzic,  and  by  the  9th  the  whole 
of  the  combined  armies  formed  a  line  in  Bona- 
parte's rear,  stretching  from  Dessau  to  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains.  Never  perhaps  was  a  nulitary 
operation  accomplished  by  so  extensive  and 
simultaneous  a  movement.  The  allies  had  now 
effected  their  great  preliminary  design,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill,  boldness,  and 
energy,  displayed  upon  this  ocoasion. 

An  event  now  occurred  >of  the  most  em- 
barrassing nature  to  France.  Bavaria  bad  long 
been  the  ally  of  that  state,  but  whether  attacbed 
by  fear  or  favour  it  Is  difBeult  to  determine. 
The  alliances  of  states,  formed  and  nurtured 
under  the  sun-beams  of  prosperity,  are  seldom 
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found  capable  of  withstanding  the  chilling  blasts 
of  adversity,  Bonaparte  had  certainly  been 
liberal  to  Bayaria ;  he  had  aggrandised  that 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  Aastria ;  and  evi- 
dently wi«(hed  to  raise  her  up  as  a  barrier  to 
protect  the  French  territory.  Hot  she  had  in 
the  wars  of  France  been  treated  as  a  vassal ; 
«he  had  been  obliged  to  unite  her  forces  to  the 
French  armies,  and  to  send  them  to  the  ex* 
tremittes  of  JBurope,  .to  shed  their  blood  in  wars 
in  which  they  could  feel  no  interest.  A  superior 
Austrian  corps,  under  Prince  Reuss,  had  already 
entered  the  Bavarian  territory;  and  the  French 
a«ny  assembled  on  Jte  Maine,  and  from  which 
Bonaparte  had  psxmised  assistance  to  Bavaria, 
bad,  m  the  e^g^eucy  of  his  affairs,  been  ordered 
to  repair  4o  the  Elbe.  Maximifian  Joseph, 
dierefo^*,  suddenly  determined  to  dissolve  all 
the^ties  which  united  him  to  France,  and  to 
<^trord  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  his  full  and  cor- 
<tial  co-operation.  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  con* 
cert  between  Austria  and  Bavaria  was  accord- 
ingly signed  by  Prince  Reuss  and  General 
Wrede,  on  the  8th  of  October  ;  and  the  Bavar 
rian  general,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Bavarian 
troops  and  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians 
under  his  command,  immediately  communicated 
With  the  combined  armies. 

In  this  most  alarming  state  of  afiairs.  Napo- 
leon was  reduced  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
commenqing  his  retreat,  and  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober he  quitted  Dresden,  accompanied  by  the 
royal  family  of  Saxony.  It  is  impossible  to 
ass^^n  any  rational  motive  for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  French  Emperor  clung  to  the 
Saxon  capital,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was 
under  the  same  infatuation  which  seized  him 
during  the  Russian  campaign,  and  led  him  to 
advance,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  into  a  hostile 
and  barren  country,  and  to  continue  at  Moscow 
till  retreat  was  almost  impossible.  To  every 
man  not  blinded  by  passion  or  obstinacy,  it  must 
have  been  apparent,  that  by  lingering  at  Dres- 
den, his  own  forces  were  gradually  reduced  in 
number  and  strength,  while  those  of  his  enemy 
were  daily  accumulating,  and  placing  themselves 
in  a  situation  to  cut  off  his  communication  with 
France. 

The  march  of  the  French  anny,  on  its  de- 

Krturefrom  Dresden,  was  not  directed  upon 
ipzic,  but  upon  Wittenburg;  Berlin  seemed 
to  be  its  ulterior  object,  and  the  utmost  alarm 
seized  that  capital.  The  crown  prince,  and 
General  Blueher,  upon  learning  this  new  direc- 
tion of  the  French  army,  although  they  could  not 
anticipate  from  it  any  unfavourable  issue  to  the 
contest,  determined  to  follow  close  in  the  rear 
of  Napoleon,  to  be  ready  to  assail  him  at  any 
pmnt  agahist  which  he  might  direct  bis  opera- 
tions.   With    this    view,    they  re-crossM  the 
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Saale  and  the  Elster,  and  were  preparing  to  BOOK  11^. 
gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  when  they  ' 
learned  that  a  complete  change  was  observable  Ch^^jcxul 
in  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  now  ap-  igiT'^^ 
peared,  that  the  French  division  which  had 
passed  the  Elbe,  and  threatened  Berlin,  had 
neen  recalled,  and  that  all  the  different  corps 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Leipzic,  where 
the  fate  of  Europe  was  soon  to  be  decided.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Bonaparte  for  this  sudden 
change  in  his  plan  of  operations,  was  the  Intel* 
ligence  just  received,  that  Bavaria  had  not  only 
dissolved  the  alliance  which  had  so  long  united 
her  to  France,  hut  had  concluded  with  the  allies 
a  treaty  of  co-operation.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  motives  by  wliich  he  was  actuated,  this 
instance  of  vacillation  in  the  councils  of  the 
French  commander  was  the  source  of  irreparable 
injury  to  his  affairs :  by  not  marching  at  once 
from  Dresden  to  Leipzic  and  the  Saale,  he  suf- 
fered the  allies  to  conduct  their  operations  un- 
jnolested  in  his  rear;  and  he  was  afterwards 
driven  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  reap  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  more  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Leipzic,  and  found  that  place  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  troops  ;  but  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  armies.  The  united  force 
of  General  Blueher  and  the  crown  prince  ex- 
tended on  the  north  from  the  Mulda  to  the 
Saale ;  and  the  army  of  Silesia  communicated 
along  the  Saale  with  the  grand  army,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  south  from  that  river  to  the 
Mulda.  According  to  this  disposition  of  the 
allied  forces,  the  two  armies  touched  each  other 
at  the  extremities,  and  though  they  were  sepa- 
rated at  other  points,  yet  even  their  opposite 
lines  were  so  nearly  in  contact  that  they  could 
communicate  by  signals,  and  hear  distinctly  the 
sound  of  each  other's  cannon. 

The  16th  of  October,  the  day  immediately 
following  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  was  fixed 
upon  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies,  for  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  all  the  French  positions  round 
Leipzic;  and  on  this  occasion  the  following 
order  of  the  day  was  issued  :*- 

**  Brave  warriors !  The  most  important  epoch  of 
thi9  sacred  struggle  is  arrived.  The  decisive  hour  is 
striking:  prepare  for  thfe  Aght.  That  tie  which  binds 
poweriiil  nations  together  for  one  and  the  same  object, 
will  be  drawn  closer  on  the  field  of  battle.  Russians, 
Austrians,  Prussians,  you  combat  for  the  same  cause ; 
you  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  for  the  independence 
of  your  country,  for  the  honour  and  immortality  of  your 
name.  One  for  all !  All  for  one !  Let  this  be  your  ral- 
lying cry  when  rushing  to  battle.  Be  faithful  to  it  in  the 
decisive  moment,  and  victory  is  yours." 

This  energetic  appeal  to  the  army  excited 
the  most  liTcly  enthusiasm.    On  the  north  the 
4  E 
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IJOOR IV  *  French  divisioD  under  Marshal  Ney,  consisting^ 
";  of  the  ^ib,  6th,  and  7th  corps,  commanded  by 

X^^^-  Count  Bertrand,  Marshal  Marraont,  and  General 
Regnier,  occupied  a  line  about  four  miles  in 
extent,  stretching  from  Leipzic  along  the  roads 
to  Dessau  and  Magdeburg.  The  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  formed  the  left  of  the 
opposite  line,  reaching  from  \V  etten  to  Zarlug. 
On  the  right,  nearer  Leipzic,  was  General 
Blucher,  with  his  head-quarters  pushed  to  Gross 
Kirgal,  and  it  was  determined  tuat  on  this  side 
the  grand  effort  should  be  made.  At  mid-day  a 
furious  onset  was  made  by>  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
*which  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  advanced 
Tillages  which  they  had  Occupied ;  but  they 
tenaciously  held  the  woody  ground  on  their 
ri^ht,  and  maintained  themselves  in  the  villages 
ot  Mockern  and  Mokau,  on  the  left  of  their 
position.  In  the  former  of  these  villages  a 
bloody  contest  ensued.  Five  times  it  was  taken 
and  re-taken  by  General  D' Yorck,  but  at  length 
the  victorious  Silesians  carrie<l  all  before  them, 
and  drove  the  French  force  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  Partha.  The  Russians,  equally  with  their 
•brave  allies  in  arms,  made  the  most  gallant 
efforts  in  the  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Wet- 
teritz  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battle, 
as  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  London  Gazette, 
ivas  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve  thousand 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  one  eagle,  and 
many  caissons  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  seven  thousand  men. 

While  this  contest  was  raging  to  the  north 
of  Leipzic,  a  separate,  and  still  more  furious 
battle,  was  fought  on  the  south,  between  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  was  advancing  towards 
Leipzic  by  the  road  of  Lutzen,  and  that  portion 
of  the  French  army  which  was  commanded  by 
Bonaparte  in  person.  The  attack  was  made  by 
the  allies  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
principal  operations  took  place  on  the  side  of 
\Vachau  and  Liebertwolkwitz.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Marshal  Macdonald  showed  himself  in  advance 
before  Holzhausen,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Lauriston,  succeeded  in  forcing  General 
Count  Klenau  to  evacuate  the  position  he  had 
occupied  near  Gross  Possna.  Count  Klenau, 
having  obtained  reinforcements,  ordered  a  sue- 
cesdion  of  attacks  to  be  made  on  the  enemy  at 
8eyfartsbayn  and  Gross  Possna,  and  these  posts 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times.  On  the  side  of  Wachau, 
the  enemy,  aided  by  fresh  troops,  pressed  for- 
ward witli  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Prince  of 
•Wirtemberg  was  obliged  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement ;  and  Prince  Schwartzepberg,  being 
apprised  that  Napoleon  was  making  his  great 
effort  in  this  quarter,  immediately  ordered  up 
into  line  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  reserves. 
At  the  moment  that  the  Austrian  reserved  ca« 


valry,  under  General  Count  Nostitz,   wa«  de- 
bouching in  advance  of  Grdbern,  the   French 
dragoon-guards  and  Polish  cavalry,  under  Ge- 
neral Letort,    hwl   already   penetrated   to  tha 
vicinity  of  that  village,  and  several  of  the  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  drawn  up  in  square  masses, 
were  following  in  close  order.     In  this  emer- 
gency O   ^ral    Nostitz  charged    the  enemy's 
cavalr'    »      .^Miead  of  three  regiments  of  Aus- 
triai  «        '  V'^  *^^  and  the  charge  was  made  with 
so  mnx        '^   iliCl   M  the    cavalry  was  broken, 
and  sevcK    doiv^n^''    ♦  French  guards  put  com- 
pletely to  tHr''^'^f>  G*?**    oleon,  finding  all  his 
attempts  to  gdV^  .diiio^-^^Jeeaing  iu'toJst.  frus- 
trated, now  deten.    bun    ,:fjA  village  of  Reud^ 
upon  tlie  Prince  of  wi      **    Ui)i    The  prompt 
purpose,   the    corps  of  cu^   .Mi..''\hed  order 
Latour  Maubourg,  headed' b>    hi.. ;»:.  .fiance  of 
pies,  was  brought  into  action.     Jii^.iisqid  the 
the  French  infantry  greatly  out-niunbered  iFO 
Russians,  and  the  allies  had  only  ten  squadroi:  • 
of  light   cavalry*  on  the  spot.       The    enemy, 
favoiu*ed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  advanced 
to  the  charge  with   impetuosity,  and  were  ac- 
tually on  the  point  of  breaking  through  the  con- 
federate  army  and  cutting  off  the  right  wing, 
when   the  Emperor  Alexander,   perceiving  the 
critical  situation  in  which  the  army  was  placed, 
and  fully  aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  would  ensue,  ordered,  at  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, the   reserve  of   the  Cossack  guards  to 
charge  the  enemy.    The  charge  was  irresisti- 
ble;   the  French  horse  were  broken  and  dis- 
persed ;  twenty-four  pieces  of  captured  cannon 
were  retaken,  and  the  disasters  of  the  day  were 
retrieved.     According  to  the  reports  of  those 
who  witnessed  this  battle,  the  French  stood  as 
if  rooted  to  the  spot — the  allies  like  rocks  of 
granite;     the    former    fought    like    men — the 
latter  like  lions.    On  the  approach  of  night,  both 
parties,  inspired  with  mutual  respect,  desisted 
from  hostilities.     The  battles  of  the  16th,  which 
extended  over  a  circle  of  many  miles,  aiMl  of 
which  Leipzic  may  be  considered  as   Uie  centre, 
were  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  the  allied  arms 
as  their  numerical  superiority,  and  the  sanguii)^ 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  German  independence, 
might  have  suggested :  nor  bad  Napolecm  niiy 
reason  for  exultation,  though  all  the  betis  of 
Leipzic  were  put  iu  motion  by  French  command 
to  celebrate  the  victory.    The  momeiitary  advan- 
tages acquired  by  the  courage  and  .constancy 
of  his  troops,  were  productive  of  no  importaiU 
consequences,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  shed  oa 
the  16th  may  he  said  to'have  flowed  in  vain. 

The  17th  was  occupied  by  the  French  m 
replacing  the  eighty  thousand  cannon  balls  which 
bad  been  fired  on  the  preceding  day,  and  by  tbe 
allies  in  bringing  up  their  reinforcements.  Oa 
the  advance  of  the  allies  Irom  Bohemia^  Gtuem 
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Beti«iing9en,  at  the  head  of  a  lar§fe  army,  had 
■>«eii  lel't  to  obserTe  Dresden  ;  bat  when  Mapo- 
jeon  quilted  that  capital,  and  left  it  defended  by 
Oeneral  St  Cyr  aliMie,  with  a  garrison  of  six- 
teen    ^bousand  men,  to  large  a  force  was  no 
f^'^gr^*'  mecessary  for  the.  purpose  of  observation. 
*  **^  Rimssian  general  was  therefore  directed  to 
leave     merely  a  detaohnent  before  the  Saxon 
capital,    and  with   the  whole  of  bis  remaining 
lorce  to  push  forward  without   '       '  to  join  the 
grrAiid     army.      During  th^    '      ♦   some    minor 
oh&n^ea  were  made  in  the  1>^  »»>  army.     On 
t\\ei    north  the  troofis   v^v^        ,    .1  behind  the 

;:l   .kiej  retired  from 

Wachar,  where  the 

had  ij^n  fought,  into  the  in- 

1: :  i  Leipsic ;  and  on  the  same  day 

^".  in  making  an  opening  through 

line  along  the  l^aale,  in  the  direction 

^Veiflseufels,  thus  at  once  securing  to  tliem- 

I  ves  ix  retreat,  and  intercepting  the  free  com* 

j:^unicsttion  between  the  allied  armies. 

On  the  Idth  Field-marshal  Prince  Schwart- 
xenbergf)  having  brought  up  all  his  reinforce* 
memtSy   determined  to  execute  the  designs  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  to  bring  the  fate  of  Europe 
to  its  final  crisis.    At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing   Napoleon   was  upon  the  field.      He  ap* 
proached  within  two  leagues   of  Leipzic,  and 
stationed    his  army,   the  right  at  Connewitz, 
tVie    centre  at    Probstheyda,    and    the  left  at 
Sletteritz,  villages  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
placing^  himself  in  the  mill  of  Ta.     On  his  side. 
Marshal   Ney  ranged  his  troops  opposite  the 
Silesian  army/ under  General   Blucher,   upon 
the  Partha.     The  6th  corps  was  at  Schoeufeld, 
and   the  dd  and  the   7th  along  the   Partha  at 
Neutsch  and  Teekla.    The  Duke  of  Padua,  with 
General  Dombrowski,  guarded  the  position  and 
the  suburb  of   Leipzic  upon   the  Halle  road ; 
while  General  Bertrand  marched  upon  Lutzen 
and  Weissenfels,  to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  Erfurt. 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  which  was 
under  arms  by  the  dawn  of  day,  was  divided 
into  three  columns:  the  first,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Benningsen,  received  orders 
to  proceed  from  Seyfartsfakyn  in  the  direction 
of  Uolzhauseu ;    the  second,    commanded    by 
(xeneral  Barclay   de  Tolly,  was  destined  to  ad- 
vance against  the  heights  of  Wachau ;  and  the 
tjliird,  under  the    Prince  of   Hesse -llomburg, 
i'onned  the  reserve.     In  the  execution  of  this 
plan  of  oombined  operation,  the  army  of  Silesia, 
commanded  by  General  Blucber,  was  appointed 
to  advance  upon  the  Partha ;  while  the  northern 
^nny,  under  the  crown  prince,  had  orders  to 
ftdvauce  direct  upon  Leipzic. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first 
coluom  of  the  grand  army  advanced  in  three 
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divisions  against  the  enemy,  and  after  outflank-  BOOK  IV. 
ing  Marshal  Macdonald,  carried  the  villages  of  - — 
Holzhausen    and  Zuckelhausen.      At  ten,  the  ^■^l'^^"'; 
second  column,  under  General  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
penetrated  to  Wachau,    and  having  repulsed 
some  detachments  of  the  enemy,  occupied   that 
village  by  two  brigades.     The  corps  of  Rus- 
sians  under  Count  Wittgenstein  followed  close 
upon  the  rear  of  General  Kleist,  who  formed  the 
advanced-guard,  and  the  two  corps  drew  up  in 
battle  array,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frobstheyda.    At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  brigades^ 
headed    by  Prince   Augustus  of  Prussia,    and 
General  Pirch,  belonging  to  Kleist's  corps,  re- 
ceived   ordei*s  to  storm  the  village   of  Probs- 
theyda.     This  village,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  Napolcon*s  troops,  and  might  be  called  the 
key  of  his   position,   was   occupied  by  a  large 
French  force,  consisting  of  the  2d  corps,  under 
Marshal  Victor,  and  a  part  of  the  5th  corps,  ex- 
clusive of  the  reinforcements  from  the  guards, 
which    were  successively  thrown    in  from  the 
reserve.     The  place  itself  was  defended  by  more 
than  eieht  thousand  infantry ;  and  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  villi^e  spread  death  and  de- 
struction through  the  advancine  columns.    The 
gallant  Prussians,  undismayed  by  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  stormed  and  car- 
ried the  place  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     This 
success  however  was  only  transient ;  the  French 
division,  supported  by  the  reserve,  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  the  Prussians,  in   their  turn, 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  extremity  of  the 
village.    At  this  moment  a  corps  of  the  enemy 
attempted  to  take  the  retreating  army  in  flank, 
but  a  regiment  of  West  Prussians  fell  upon  the 
pursuers,  and  repulsed  them  with  loss.     This 
advantage    enabled  the  Prussian   brigades   to 
storm  and  carry  the  village  a  second  time ;   and 
a  second  time  the  enemy,  by  force  of  numeri- 
cal strength,  succeeded  in    depriving  them   of 
their  conquest.      A  detachment  from  the  corps 
of  Count  VVittgenstein  was  now  ordered  up  to 
the  assistance  of  Prince  Augustus  ;  but  notwith- 
standing a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  solid  masses 
of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  a  murderous  fire  of 
grape    shot    on   his  cavalry,  he  still  retained 
possession   of  Probstheyda,  and  all  the  efforts 
made  to  dislodge  him  from  that  position  proved 
unavailing.. 

Prodigious  as  were  the  efforts  made  on  this 
day  by  the  confederate  army,  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  Napoleon's  line  of  positions,  yet  the 
conflict  was  marked  by  no  particular  feature,  nor 
distinguished  by  any  bold  manceuvre,  or  striking 
vicissitude  ;  physical  force  supplied  the  place  of 
military  skill,  and  a  series  of  regular  assaults^ 
bloody  and  obstinate,  seem  to  have  formed  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  battle  of  Leipzic. 
The  theatre  of  these  immense  operations  ex- 
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tended  over  a  circle  of  many  nAle»,  within  which 
death  was  dispersed  at  the  same  moment  from 
t4ie  mouths  of  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  field  of  battle  were  con^egated  three 
emperors,  two  sovereign  princes,  and  the  heur- 
apparent  to  a  crown  ;  more  than  half  a  million 
of  warriors,  drawn  from  every  region  of  their 
widely  extended  dominions,  formed  the  com- 
batants ;  and  the  stake  at  issue  was  nothing  less 
than  the  independence  of  Europe* 

At  eight  o* clock  in  the  morning,  the  northern 
army,'  under  the  crown  prince,  supported  by  the 
Silesian  army,  under  General  Blucher,  quitted 
their  position  at  Breilenfeld,  and  filed  offtowards 
Tnucha,  where  they  passed  the  river  Partha, 
And  formed  a  junction  with  General  Benning- 
'sen^s  army.  Marshal  Ney  was  soon  aware  that 
his  position  behind  the  Partha  was  forced  at  all 
points  by  the  northern  army  moving  forwards 
from  Taucha,  and  immediately  changed  his 
order  of  battle,  by  posting  the  three  corps  under 
his  command  in  a  line  between  Schoenfeld  and 
Stuntz,  while  the  7th  corps  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  near  Paunsdorf.  On  this  part  of  the 
field  the  engagement  now  became  animated  in 
tlie  extreme;  thrice,  say  the  French,  did  the 
enemy  succeed  in  placing  himself  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Partha,  and  thrice  did  the  Prince  of 
Moskwa  drive  him  from  that  position,  and  over- 
throw him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  was  now  three  o^dock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  victory  still  hovered  between  the  two  armies, 
doubtful  on  which  side  to  plant  her  standard; 
when  a  brigade  of  Saxon  cavalry,  tlie  light 
artillery  of  the  7th  corps,  and  a  battalion  of 
Saxon  Hght  infantry,  along  with  a  brigade  of 
Wirtemberg  cavalry,  under  General  Norniann, 
finding  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  charged 
by  the  Russian  cavalry,  marched  hastily  for- 
wards, the  infantry  shouldering  their  firelocks, 
and  the  cavalry  sheathing  their  swords,  and 
passed  over  to  the  allies!  The  Saxon  corps 
posted  in  Paunsdorf  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
event,  than  they  took  the  same  resolution ;  and 
although  the  Saxon  General  Zeschau  exerted 
his  utmost  efforts  to  detain  his  troops  in  the 
French  ranks,  yet  the  whole  of  the  1st  brigade, 
consisting  of  eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  three  complete  bat- 
teries of  heavy  artillery,  followed  the  example 
of  their  brethren  in  arms,  and  made  the  cause  of 
the  confederates  their  own — ^proving  to  con- 
querors, that  the  terror  which  they  inspire  ter- 
minates with  the  power  which  has  created  it. 
This  defection  of  the  allies  of  Napoleon,  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  not  only  caused  an  opening 
in  the  French  lines,  but  gave  up  to  the  crown 
prince  the  important  debouch  confided  to  the 


Saxon  army,  whkh  carried  its  hostility  to  audu 
a  height  as  immediately  to  turn  its  forty  pieces 
of  cannon  against  General  Durett^s  division. 
Disorder  now  prevailed  in  the  French  ranks ; 
the  allies  established  themselves  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Partha,  and  soon  advanced  witUn  half  a 
league  of  Leipzic. 

The  French  Emperor,  astonished,  but  not 
dismayed,  by  the  <<  treason'"*^  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  instantly  dispatched  General  Nansouty^ 
with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  in  order  to  tako 
in  flank  the  troops  which  were  advancing  along 
die  Partha  to  attack  Leipzic,  wliile  he  himself 
was  seen  on  the  field  piipcetiiiay  <■  hasle  with 
a  division  of  his  guards  to  tK?^iilage  of  Reud- 
nitz,  to  oppose  General  Langeron>  The  promp- 
titude of  these  movements  re^estabUl^d  order 
in  the  French  army ;  but  the  appeaK^JQ^ce  of 
General  Count  Bubna  at  Molkau  arresteti  ^^^ 
progress  of  Nansouty,  and  obliged  him  to  tort^^ 
his  intention  of  outflanking  the  advanced  column 
of  the  allies.  From  some  unaccountable  delay, 
the  Swedish  artillery  had  not  arrived  upon  the 
field,  but  the  crown  prince  found  a  substitute  in 
the  cannon  of  the  Saxons,  which,  being  supported 
by  a  battery  of  Congrevc's  rockets,  mowed 
down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  contributed 
materially  to  their  repulse.  Napoleon^  from  his 
post  at  Reudnitz,  pushed  forward  a  division  of 
bis  guards  to  the  support  of  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  now  succeeded  in  forcing  Count  Langeron 
to  retire  from  his  position  at  Schonfeld.  The 
crown  prinee,  perceiving  the  inequality  of  num- 
bers by  which  General  Langeron  was .  pressed 
and  obliged  to  retreat,  ordered  the  Swedish 
General  Cardell  to  advance  with  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  and  thus  reinforced,  Langeron  was 
enabled  towards  the  close  of  the  day  to  retake 
the  village. 

General  Blucher,  although  he  took  no  pro* 
minent  part  in  the  battle  of  I^ipzic,  contributed 
by  his  dispositions  to  promote  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  sending 
off  troops  in  his  rear  on  the  road  to  Weissenfels, 
the  veteran  general,  with  his  usual  foresight 
and  promptitude  of  action,  detached  General 
D*  Yorck  with  his  whole  corps,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  towards  Halle,  in  hopes  that  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  he  might  reach 
Weissenfels  before  the  enemy. 

The  approach  of  night  put  a  stop  to  the 
operations  of  the  conflicting  armies.  The  enemy, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  disasters,  had  made  a 
gallant  stand,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  absolutely  beaten  out  of  the  field ;  but 
the  allies,  by  bearing  up  from  all  sides  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  h^d  established  their 
united  force  within  a  few  miles  of  Leipzic,  and 
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it  ha4  become  obvious  that  further  resistance 
on  the  p'ctrt  of  the  French  must  be  unavailioi^. 
To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the.  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Generals  Sorbier  and  Dulauloy  re- 
paired to  his  bivouac  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
eveuin^,  to  inform  him,  that  in  the  course  of  tlie 
day  ninety-five  thousand  cannon-balls  had  been 
fired ;  that  the  ammunition  in  reserve  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  that  there  remained  only  sixteen 
thousand  cannon-balls,  which  would  scarcely 
suifice  for  a  cannonade  of  two  hours,  after  which 
no  ammunition  would  remain  for  ulterior  events; 
that  the  army  had  in  five  days  fired  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  cannon-balls,  and  that  a 
further  supply  could  only  be  obtained  at  Mag- 
deburg  or  £rfurt.  This  state  of  things  ren- 
dered "ai  immediate  retreat  indispensable,  and 
Napoleon  determined  to  Inarch  upon  Erfurt,  for 
the  same  reason  which  induced  him  to  march  to 
Leipzic — to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  defection 
of  Bavaria.* 

The  passage  along  the  road  leading  to 
Weissenfels,  narrowed  as  it  was  at  present, 
was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  Five  or 
six  rivers  running  parallel,  and  near  each  other, 
and  requiring  bridges  for  each,  formed  a  long 
and  narrow  defile,  through  which  an  encum- 
bered army  could  make  only  tardy  movements. 
The  evening  bad  scarcely  closed  when  the 
French  army  began  to  defile,  and  the  whole  of 
the  night  of  the  18tb  was  occupied  in  the  re- 
treat. Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  bis 
guards,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic  till 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the  victorious 
army  of  the  confederates,  headed  by  their  gal- 
lant commanders,  made  every  preparation  to 
Storm  his  last  strong  hold.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
bombardment  commenced.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  scarcely 
Joined  the  army  in  front  of  Leipzic,  when  a 
Saxon  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  arrived,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  magistracv,  requested  that 
hostilities  might  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  capitulation.  The  messenger  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  person^ 
who  announced  to  him  that  his  request  could  not 
be  eranted ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  as- 
sault were  continued  with  undiminished  alacrity  ; 
when  a  second  flag  of  truce  appeared  from  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  with  an  oiFer  to  deliver  up  the 
remainder  of  the  Saxon  troops,  if  the  French 
might  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested,  and 
the  city  spared  a  bombardment.  These  pro- 
posals being  made  only  to  gain  time  were  re- 
jected, and  the  general  attack  had  already  begun. 
General  Sacken,  who  had  advanced  to  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  carried  the  intrenchmenta  in 
front  of  the  Halle  gate  aftar  a  severe  action ; 


but  a  galling  fire  of  grape  shot  still  retarded  his  BOO^v 
advance,    till   General    Langeron,   by  order  of 


N 


General  Blucher,  filed  olF  a  body  of  troops  for  Cbap^xXhi. 
his  support  throug:h  the  meadows  of  the  Partha,  ^^VT^ 
and  after  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  gate, 
entered  the  city  as  conquerors.  The  northern 
army  commenced  itf«  operations  towards  the 
east;  and  the  crown  prince  ordered  General 
Bulow  to  attack  and  occupy  Leipsic  in  that 
direction.  The  gatas  were  defended  with  great 
bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  Prus- 
sian bayonet ;  the  French  gave  way  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  ail  their  attempts  to 
rally  in  the  streets,  the  intrepid  Prussians  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  became  masters  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  town.  About  the  same 
time  the  advanced- guard  of  General  Bennig« 
sen's  army  entered  the.  city,  and  after  a  severe 
engagement  in  some  of  the  avenues,  put  the 
enemy  completely  to  the  rout.  The  immense 
quantity  of  baggage,  artillery,  and  equipages 
of  every  descripiion,  relinquished  by  the  French 
army  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  had  choked  up 
every  street,  gate- way,  and  outlet ;  and  the  re- 
treating army  exhibited  a  chaos  of  confusion 
th^t  cannot  be  described,  while  each  individual 
sought  in  flight  his  personal  safety. 

Obstinately  as  the  Freoch  defended  them- 
selves, they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  iron 
masses  of  the  assailants.  They  were  over- 
thrown in  every  quarter,  and  finally  driven  out 
of  the  city.  In  Leipzic,  which,  including  the 
suburbs,  occupies  an  area  of  little  less  than  six 
English  miles,  scarcely  a  house  presented  itself 
which  did  not  exhibit  evidence  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  dead 
bodies,  and  the  carcases  of  horses  were  par- 
ticularly numerous.  The  Ranstadt  causeway, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Muhlgraben  or  mill- 
dam,  exhibited  a  spectacle  peculiarly  horrid. 
Men  and  horses  were  every  where  to  be  seen  ; 
driven  into  the  water  they  had  tbere  found  a 
grave,  and  their  remains  were  now  projected  in 
hideous  groups  upon  the  surface.  Here  the 
storming  columns  from  all  the  gates,  guided  by 
the  retiring  foe,  had  united,  and  bad  found  a 
sure  mark  for  every  shot  in  the  closely  com- 
pacted masses  of  the  enemy.  But  the  most 
dreadful  sight  of  all  was  that  which  present^ 
itself  in  the  beautiful  Richter*s  garden,  once 
the  ornament  of  the  city,  on  that  side  where  it 
joins  the  Elster ;  there  the  cavalry  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  along  the  banks,  heads,  arms,  and 
feet  appeared  above  the  water.  Numbers,  in. 
attempting  to  ford  that  treacherous  river,  had 
perished  in  its  stream.  The  smoking  ruins  of 
whole  villages  and  towns  consumed  by  fire,  of 
of  extensive  tracts  laid  waste  by  inundations, 
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BOOR  IV.  exhibit  a  mdancholy  spectacle ;  but  a  field  of 

battle  18  the  most  shocking  sight  that  the  eye  can 

Cbap.xxiii.  behold.  Here  all  kinds  of  horrors  are  united ; 
here  death  reaps  his  richest  harvest,  and  revels 
amid  a  thousand  different  forms  of  human  suf- 
fering.* 

Napoleon  did  not  quit  Leipzic  till  ten 
o^clock  in  the  mornings  and  only  a  few  minutes 
previously  to  the  victorious  entrance  of  the  allies. 
Before  his  departure,  he  had  ordered  the  engineers 
to  form  a  mine  under  the  grand  bridge  between 
Leipzic  and  Lindenau,  with  directions  to  blow 
up  the  bridge  when  the  French  troops  had  all 
marched  over,  and  thus  to  retard  the  advance  of 
their  pursuers.  This  duty,  by  a  strange  neglect 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  Montfort,  was  confided 
^  to  a  corporal  and  four  sappers,  who,  ill  com- 

Jrehending  the  nature  or  the  service,  upon 
earing  the  first  shot  discharged  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  mine,  and  blew 
up  the  bridge.  When  this  explosion  took  place, 
the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Macdonald  and  Prince 
Poniatowski,  were  still  on  the  Leipzic  side  of 
the  river,  with  a  park  of  eighty  pieces  of  caiinon, 
and  several  hundred  waggons.  A  cry  of  dismay 
soon  spread  through  the  ranks  on  the  approach 
of  the  troops  to  Uie  river — ''  The  enemy  are 
close  upon  our  rear,  and  the  bridges  are  de- 
stroyed !'*  was  heard  on  every  side.  The  sol- 
diers dispersed,  an«t  were  all  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners;  Marshal  Mac* 
donald  swam  across  the  river;  but  Prince 
Poniatowski,  less  fortunate,  plunged  into  tlie 
Elster,  and  sunk  never  more  to  rise.f 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Leipzic  were 
immense  and  decisive.  .  The  allied  armies  took 
fifteen  general  officers,  and  among  them  Gene- 
rals Regnier  and  Lauriston,  commanding  corps 
d'arm4e.  The  body  of  General  Dumorestier 
was  found  in  the  river,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men  perished  in  the  stream.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  hundred  cais- 
sons, and  about  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding the  King  of  Saxony  and  all  bis  court, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  besides  several 
eagles  and  colours.      The  enemy  abandoned 


more  than  twenty-three  thousand  sick  and 
wounded,  and  his  total  loss  exceeded  sixty 
thousand  men.  According  to  every  calculation, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  able  to  save 
from  the  general  disaster  more  than  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand  troops.  :|:  **  It 
is  inconceivable,*'  says  the  crown  prince,  in  the 
bulletin  from  which  we  quote,  ^'  how  a  man  who 
had  commanded  in  thirty  pitched  battles,  and  who 
had  exalted  himself  by  military  glory,  in  appro- 
priating to  himself  that  of  all  the  old  French 
generals,  should  have  been  capable  of  concen- 
trating his  army  in  so  unfiivourable  a  position 
as  that  in  which  he  had  placed  it.  The  Elster 
and  the  Pleisse  in  his  rear,  a  marshy  ground  to 
traverse,  and  only  a  single  bridge  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  three 
thousand  baggage  waggons.  Every  one  asks, 
^  Is  this  the  great  captam  who  has  hitherto  made 
Europe  tremble  V  " 

The  allied  monarchs,  proceeding  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  at  the  head  of  their  guards^ 
made  a  solemn  entry  into  Leipzic  about  mid- 
day on  the  10th  of  October,  and  met  in  the 
great  square  of  that  city,  where  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  from  a  foreign  yoke,  dissolution 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  continental  system,  formed  the 
animating  topics  of  their  mutual  congratulations. 
Never  in  the  ensanguined  annals  of  Europe  had 
any  military  operations  been  exhibited  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  those  which,  for  four  days, 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzic. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  which  follow  in  the  train 
of  war,  did  their  part,  and  co-operated  with  the 
sword  in  the  work  of  death.  The  city  of  Leipzic 
became  a  hospital.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  and  the  adjacent  villages  and 
hamlets  were  deprived  of  their  homes,  stripped 
of  their  all,  their  habftations  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  their  families  left  to  perish  by  hanger.  Their 
fields,  which  had  gained  everlasting  celebrity 
from  the  most  signal  of  victories,  were,  to  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  transformed  into 
a  desert.  The  industry  of  many  years  was  an- 
nihilated in  a  few  hours.  All  around  was  one 
wide  waste.    The  miserable  condition  of  these 


*  Narrative  of  th«  Battle  of  Leipzic  by  an  Eye-witness. 

t  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  nephew  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  Ring  of  Poland.  This  gallant  prince 
hail  long  ranked  among  the  raostdcToted  of  the  French  generals,  and  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
captured  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  turning  to  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  said — **  Gentlemen,  it  is  better  to 
fall  with  honour  than  to  lire  disgraced."  He  then  rushcNd,  at  the  head  of  a  few  Polish  cuirassiers,  upon  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  allies,  and  cut  bis  way  through  their  ranks  to  the  Bitter,  where  he  met  his  fate.  Mis  unshaken  attach- 
ment  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  attributed  to  a  hope  that  he  would  one  day  restore  the  land  of  his  nativity  to  that 
rank  among  nations  from  which  she  bad  been  precipitated  by  the  ambition  and  iiyiistice  of  the  courts  of  St.  Peters* 
burg,  Vieona,  and  Berlin. 


t  Twenty-third  Bulletin  of  the  Crown  Prince,  dated  Leipzic,  October  21st,  1813. 
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deplorable  Yictims  of  the  thirst  of  conquest  no 
language  is  able  to  pourtray.* 

The  retreat  of  Napoleon  was  such  as  miffht 
have  been  expected  ;  a  powerful  army  was  be- 
bindy  and  clouds  of  Cossacks  and  other  light 
troops  were  far  advanced  before  him;  his  line 
of  march  from  the  Saale  to  Fulda  was  strewed 
with  artillery,  baggage,  and  every  species  of 
military  wreck ;  and  the  more  effectually  to 
impede  his  movements,  the  Bavarian  army, 
amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  had 
))laced  themselves  at  Hanau,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Maine.  On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at 
Erfurt,  on  the  2Sd,  he  halted  for  two  days, 
to  re*organice  and  refresh  his  exhausted  army. 
To  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  he  was 
pursued  by  Field-marshal  Blucher,t  vrho,  by 
an  unfoi'lunate,  but  very  natural,  calculation, 
concluded  that  Bonaparte  would  endeavour 
to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  that  city.  Relieved  by  this 
movement  of  the   Silesian  army  from  the  ap- 

Krehension  of  being  placed  between  two  fires, 
fapoleon  advanced  by  rapid  marches  upon 
Hanau,  where  he  turned  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining force  against  the  Bavarians.  General 
Wrede,  with  the  most'  gallant  determination, 
resolved  to  sustain  the  unequal  contest ;  but 
after  a  well  contested  battle,  of  eight  hours 
duration,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  dlst  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army  were  established  at  Francfort.  On 
the  7th  of  November  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Mentz,  with  the  remnant  of  his  German 
army,  leaving  behind  him  all  bis  conquests,  and 
with  them  his  towering  hopes  of  universal 
dominion. 

Two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
the  French  Emperor  arrived  in  Paris ;  when  the 
senate  was  immediately  convened,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  men  placed,  by  a  decree  of 
that  body,  at  the  disposal  of  the  mmister  of  war. 
This  measure  was  declared  to  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  the 
allies  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Leipzic;  and 
the  people,  who  were  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
Poland,  were  asked  what  would  be  the  situation 
of  France,  should  the  advancing  enemy  pene- 
trate into  her  territory  ?  Had  not  France  been 
exhausted;  had  she,  besides  the  reauisitepopu* 
latiou  to  supply  her  new  and  great  aemand,  still 
retained- either  that  enthusiasm  by  which  she 
was  animated  at  the  b^inning  of  the  revolution, 
or  that  stimulating  and  ambitious  fondness  for 
military  glory,  and  that  firm  belief  that  Bona^ 
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parte  Was  destined  to  render  her  the  mistress  of  liOOK  IV. 

Europe,  with  which  she  was  so  fully  possessed  not  • — 

two  years  before,  she   might  have  succeeded  in  CHA^xxirr. 
raising  a  numerous  and  powerful  army.     But  ^ 

the  campaigns  of  Russia  and  of  Germany  had 
stripped  her  almost  of  her  efficient  military  po- 
pulation ;  the  fondness  for  glory  had  abated ; 
and  not  all  the  arts  of  Napoleon  could  restore 
it,  or  revive  that  patriotic  ardour  which  distin- 
guished the  French  nation,  when  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  leagued  against  the  republic,  in- 
vaded their  country  twenty  years  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mighty  edifice  which 
Napoleon  bad  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  inde- 

Siendence  of  the  continent,  was  tottering  to  its 
isill.  The  victory  of  Leipzic,  by  freeing  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Germany  from  all  ap» 
prehensions  of  his  power,  completely  dissolved 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  deprived 
France  of  every  efficient  all  v.  The  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Naples,  indeed,  still  retained  the 
character  of  the  friends  of  Napoleon,  but  the 
former  was  too  remote  in  situation,  and  too  feeble 
in  resources,  to  afford  him  any  assistance,  and 
the  latter,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  was  em- 
ployed in  negociating  a  treaty  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  for  the  preservation  of  his  owa 
dominions. 

It  is  the  happy  impulse  of  tyranny  to  pursue 
the  road  to  its  own  destruction  ;  and  in  Holland^ 
the  grievous  oppressions  suff^ered  from  the  law 
of  conscription,  and  the  rig^d  enforcement  of 
the  continental  system,  had  inspired  everv  heart 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  throw  offtbe  French  yoke. 
Under  the  pressure  of  severe  and  long  continued 
Sttflferings,  all  the  parties  which  once  divided  and 
agitated  that  unhappy  country  had  undergone  a 
salutary  change.  The  remembrance  of  former 
evils  and  discontents  had  faded  away,  while 
the  blessings  which  had  once  been  eiyoyed  under 
the  government  of  the  house  of  Orange  were 
home  in  mind^  with  regret  for  the  past,  and 
hope  for  the  fbture.  The  disasters  experienced 
by  the  French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  national 
independence ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1812,  the  chiefs  of  the  Orange  party  at  the 
Hague  met  frequently,  in  secret,  to  consult  on 
the  best  measures  for  freeing  their  country  from 
French  controul,  and  effecting  the  restoration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 
1813  Holland  remained  tranquil ;  and  the  French 
government  seems  to  have  been  lulled  by  this 
tranquillity  into  a  state  of  delusive  confioence. 


*  Memorial  of  the  City  ef  Leipsic  to  the  British  Nation. 

f  At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenbergf,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ftlHeil 
armiffl,  was  invested  by  hb  sovereign  with  the  great  cross  of  th«  order  of  Maria  Tberesa  ;  oixl  on  the  fellowin); 
day  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  promoted  General  Blucber  to  the  rank  of  Field- Marsbal. 
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Troops  were  marched  from  all  quarters  of  that 
country  to  join  the 'army  with  which  Bonaparte 
was  anout  to  attack  the  allied  forces;  a^d  no 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  respect- 
ing the  people  of  Holland.     From  this  period 
to  the  month  of  October  following  no  circum- 
stance arose  that  was   calculated  materially  to 
alarm  the   French    authorities;    but   when  the 
intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Leipzic 
began   to    transpire,    the  confederates    at    the 
Hague,  amounting  to  one  hundred  in  number, 
judged  that  the  time  had  arriyed  to  emancipate 
their   country,    and    as   one   of  the  first  steps 
towards  effecting  their  oinect,  they  determined 
to  enlarge  their  number  by  die  addition   of  a 
respectaole  body  of  their  fellow  citizens.     With 
this  view,  each  of  the  confederates  engaged  to 
select  from  among  his  friends  four  inmviduals, 
who,  without  any  mutual  concert  or  knowledge 
of  each  other,  should  engage  to  be  ready  when- 
eyer  called  upon  to  obey  the  command  of  the 
friend  by  whom  each  was  selected.     Thus  they 
formed  a  band  of  four  hundred  respectable  ad- 
herents, selected  chiefly  from  among  the  burgers 
of  the  town,  and  held  together  by  the  terms  of 
friendship,  patriotism,  and  mutual  security.    At 
the  head  of  this  band  stood  Count  Styrum  ;  and 
the  services  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schceveningen, 
a  village  on  the  ooast,  about  a  mile  from   the 
Hague,  were  secured  by  the  influence  of  an  in- 
habitant of  that  place,  of  the  name  of  I^onck. 
No  measures  were  taken  to  influence  the  people, 
for  none  were  necessary,  it  being  perfectly  clear 
that  their  good  will  and  co-operation  might  be 
depended  upon  the  moment  leaders  were  pre- 
sented to  them  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
Count  Styrum,  whose  zeal,  courage,  and  ac- 
tivity, were  remarkable,  soon  8ucce<^ed  in  gain- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  national- guard 
at  the  Hague,  consisting  of  three  hundred  men, 
along  with  their  colonel  (Tulling)^  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  circumspection  as 
to  retain,  to  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the 
•confidence  of  the  French  prefect. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  populace 
being  already  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  a 
mob  was  collected  at  Amsterdam,  which  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  burn  the  wooden  huts  in 
which  the  douaniers,  or  excise  officers,  levied  the 
.duties,  and  to  pillage  the  house  of  the  receiver 
of  the  customs,  who  refused  to  take  down  the 
French  arms.  This  tumult,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  purely  accidental,  succeeded 
m  terrifying  the  French  authorities,  who  on  the 
next  day  quitted  the  town;  and  from  this  period, 
the  corporation,  and  the  more  opulent  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  idea  of  a  -counter-revolution,  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  popular  cause.  On 
the  ne jtt  day  %  proclamation  was  issuedi  in  which 


four  and  twenty  citizens  were  called  on  by  name 
to  assume  the  administration  of  afikirs,  and  the 
government  of  the  city  passed  into  their  hands. 
No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Amsterdam  reached  fhe  Hague  than 
Count  Styrum  was  immediately  appointed  go* 
Ternor  by  the  confederates,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  An  instrument  was  also 
drawn  up,  summoning  a  meeting  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  members  of  (he  states  of 
Holland  in  the  years  1794-5,  and  this  meeting 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  A  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Dutch 
people  was' at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  this  laconic  and  em-^ 
phatic  address  sufficiently  indicates  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  which  regulated  their  councils  : 

ORANGE  BOVEN  i 

Holland  is  free ! — ^the  dlies  advance  upon  Utrecht— 
the  English  are  invited — the  French  fly  on  all  sides — ^the 
sea  is  op«n — ^trade  revires — ^party  spirit  has  ceased — ^wbat 
has  been  suffered  is  for^veii  and  foi^grotten — ^men  of  conse- 
nnence  and  consideration  ara  callM  to  the  goremmeBt— 
tne  goFernoQent  incites  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty — we 
join  the  allies,  and  force  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace — ^die 
people  are  to  have  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  the  public  expense^ 
without  being  aUowedto  plunder  or  commit  any  excess — 
every  one  renders  thanks  to  God— old  times  are  restored, 
— Xhrange  hapenj 

This  proclamation  was  received    hy  the 
people  with   every  demonstration    of  joy;    an 
orange  flag  was   hoisted  on  the  tower  of  the 
Hague,  and  similar  emhlems  were  suspended, 
from  almost  every  window  in  the  town. 

It  now  became  of  great  importance  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  should  be  informed  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  19th,  and 
M.'M.  Perponcher  and  Fagel  set  sail  from 
Schoeveningen,  with  a  favouraole  wind,  for  Eng- 
land, to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  bis  most  serene 
highness,  and  to  invite  him  to  repair  to  Holland, 
and  assume  the  government.  Messengers  were 
also  dispatched  in  different  directions ;  some  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  which 
were  now  established  at  Francfort,  to  urge  the 
immediate  advance  of  the  armies ;  and  others  to 
the  English  fleet,  te  solicit  their  co-operation* 

On  the  27th  M.  Fagel  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  M.  Van  Hogendorp^ 
who,  with  M.  Maasdam,  had  been  appointed, 
on  the  21st,  to  the  general  administration  of 
afiUrs  at  the  Hague.  In  this  letter  promises 
were  made  of  the  prompt  arrival  of  succours^ 
and  the  prince  announced  his  intention  to  sail 
as  soon  as  possible  for  Holland.  On  the  SOihf 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Clancarty,  arrived  off  the  Dutch  coast,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  effected  a  landing  off 
Schceveningen,    under   a  royal  salute  from  a 
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small  English  fleet  off  that  station.  The  day 
was  remarkably  fine,  the  beach  was  covered 
with  spectators,  and  the  cry  of  Orange  bacen  ! 
was  heard  in  every  direction,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  of  jov  approaching  to  phrenzy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  convinced  that 
unanimity  in  a  nation  is  the. only  source  of 
strength,  lost  no  time  in  giving  tlie  Dutch  peo- 
ple a  pledge  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
bis  future  gavemment.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  December  an  address  was  distributed,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  after  nineteen  years  of 
absence,  the  prince  received  with  the  greatest 
joy  their  unanimous  invitation  to  return  among 
them;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring 
them  to  their  former  state  of  independence  and 
prosperity.  That  this  was  his  only  object ;  and 
he  bad  the  satisfaction  to  assure  them,  that  this 
was  also  the  object  of  the  combined  powers ; 
that  it  was  particularly  the  wish  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  and  of  the  British  nation. 
In  conclusion,  he  assured  them  that  he  had  come 
among  them  determined  to  pardon  and  to  for- 
give all  that  was  past,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
party  should  be  for  ever  banished.  While  these 
events  were  passing  at  the  Hague,  a  Russian 
force,  consisting  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Benken- 
dorf,  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  important  fortress  of  Brielle  surrendered. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  accompanied  by  the  English  embassy, 
made  his  entrance  into  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and 
prodaamed  by  the  title  of  William  I.  Sovereign 
IVince  of  the  Netherlands.  This  proclamation 
was  followed  by  the  levy  and  organization  of  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  allied  armies  completed 
the  triumph  of  Dutch  independence ;  while  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  secured  by  a  consti- 
tution, combining  many  of  the  advantages  of 
that  admirable  frame  of  government  which  seems 
destined  to  form,  at  no  distant  period,  a  model 
for  all  civilized  nations.* 

This  revolutix>ii,  though  so  sudden,  was  not 
disgraced  by  any  excesses  towards  the  civil  and 
military  au^orities  by  which  the  nation  had  so 
long  been  oppressed.  The  Dutch  shewed  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  instruments  and  the  instigators  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  this  magnanimous  example  of  mode- 
ration and  prudence  contributed  probably  to 
save  France,  in  the  approaching  crisis,  from  the 
prevalence  of  that  sanguinary  spirit  which  too 
often  prompts  the  predominant  party  to.  wreak 
its  vengeance  upon  the  fallea« 


The  British  ministry   seconded,    by  every  BOOK  IV, 

means  in  their  power,  the  exertions  of  the  Sove 

reign  of  the  Netherlands  to  liberate  his  country  Chap.XXUI. 
from  French  vassalage.  Parliament  was  as-  ^"OCT^ 
sembled  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  partly  in  ^®^^ 
consequence  of  the  splendid  prospects  that  were 
now  opening  on  the  continent,  and  partly  in  order 
to  replenish  the  public  treasury,  which  the  im* 
mense  expenditure  of  the  war  in  the  present  year 
had  tended  so  much  to  exhaust.  Never  perhaps 
did  the  parliament  of  England  exhibit  so  much 
coincidence  of  opinion  as  during  this  short  ses- 
sion«  Members  generally  adverse  to  the  ex- 
isting administration,  expressed  in  the  most 
frank  and  aoBle  manner  their  coomiendation  of 
ministers  for  the  line  of  conduct  they  had  pur- 
sued ;  and  especially  for  the  pacific  and  moderate 
tone  of  the  speech  of  the  prince  regent,  wherein 
he  had  declared,  that  no  disposition  to  require 
from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description  in- 
consistent with  her  honour  or  just  pretensions, 
would  ever  be,  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that  of  his 
majesty^s  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace.  Hopes 
were  also  expressed  by  the  members  of  oppo* 
sition,  that  every  exertion  would  be  made  by  his 
majesty^s  government  to  restore  Holland  to  her 
former  rank  and  dignity  amon^  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  these  expectations  were  amply 
realized.  A  bill  was  passed  to  enable  the  militia 
to  enlist  into  the  regiments  of  the  line  without 
limitation ;  and  thus  the  government  was  enabled 
to  sead  a  strong  reinforcement  to  Holland,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  measure  by  which  ministers,  during 
the  short  sitting  of  parliament  before  the  recess^ 
assisted  the  cause  of  national  independence ;  a 
bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  authorising  the  issue 
of  paper  money,  which  was  to  be  guaranteed 
by  England,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  to  be  employed  on  the  continent 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  armies. 

Willie  the  grand  allied  army,  consisting  of 
the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  part  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  armies,  directed  its  march  towards 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  at  Francfort,  the  crown 
prince,  with  the  army  of  the  north,  liberated  his 
majesty^s  Hanoverian  dominions  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  armies.  Although  ten  years 
had  separated  this  countrv  from  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  the  inhabitants  displayed  at  Hanover, 
and  other  places  of  the  electorate,  proofs  of  the  most 
unalterable  affeotioa  and  loyalty,  and  the  re-estab* 
lishment  of  the  regency  of  Hanover,  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  elector,  gratified  the  wishes,  and 
tcanquillizedtheniinds,  ofevery  class  of  the  people. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  corps  of  the 
prince  royal's  army  moved  forwards  towards  the 
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BOOK  IV.  Strecknitz  ;  and  on  their  arrival  on  the  banks  of 

that  river,  Marshal  Davoust  shut  himself   up 

CHAP.XXI1I.  jjj  Hamburg,  leaving  the  right  wing  of  the 
Danes  posted  at  Oldeslohe.  The  crown  prince 
now  marched  upon  Lubec,  which  city  soon 
capitulated  ;*  and  from  thence  direated  his  opera- 
tions against  Danish  Holstein.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  government  to  raise  the  militia  in 
this  province,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  arm 
against  the  allies,  and  the  conquest  of  Holstein 
became  inevitable.  The  fall  of  Gluckstadt 
speedily  followed  the  invasion  of  Holstein  ;  and 
Denmark,  finding  all  further  resistance  unavail- 
ing, separated  her  interests  from  France,  and 
negociated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden  and 
Great  Britain.  By  this  treaty  Norway  was  sur- 
reitdered  to  Sweden,  in  return  for  which  Den- 
mark was  to  receive  Swedish  Pomerania.  Great 
Britain,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore  to  Den- 
mark all  the  conquests  made  from  that  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Heligoland,  in  considera* 
tion  of  which  the  Danes  were  to  join  the  allies 
with  ten  thousand  troops  on  receiving  a  subsidy 
from  this  country  of  c£400,000. 

At  the  time  when  the  negociations  were  in 
progress  between  the  allied  powers  and  Den- 
mark, the  French  Marshal  Davoust,  governor 
general  and  commander-in-chief  in  Hamburg, 
exercised  the  most  tyrannical  conduct  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Nothing  was 
deemed  sacred.  The  funds  of  the  bank  of 
Hamburg,  with  all  the  private  property  depo- 
sited in  that  institution  by  the  citizens,  were 
seized  and  confiscated  ;  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  was  practised  towards  the 
inhabitants,  and  thousands  of  them,  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  expelled  from  the  city, 
because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  provisions  on  which  they  could  sub- 
sist for  six  months.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden,  previous  to  his  departure  to  unite  his 
forces   with  the  allied    armies   on    the  Rhine, 


penetrated  with  the  distresses  ftf  these  unfor^ 
tunate  fugitives,  ordered  the  sum  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  dispersed  to  them  from  his 
military  chest,  and  General  Bennigsen,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  besieging  army  before 
Hamburg  was  confided,  contributed  his  best 
exertions  to  promote  the  beneficent  designs  of 
the  crown  prince. 

The  battle  of  Leipzic  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed  by  the  fate  of  Dresden,  and  General 
St.  Cyr,  with  his  garrison  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched 
into  Russia.  Bonaparte  now  proposed  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula;  but  as  the 
consequence  of  any  arranc^eroent  of  this  nature 
would  have  been  to  restore  an  army  of  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  men  to  France,  the  proposal 
was  deeiped  inadmissible,  and  rejected  by  the 
allied  sovereigns.  During  the  campaign  a 
change  of  the  most  disastrous  nature  had  taken 

Elace  in  the  affairs  of  the  French  Emperor.  He 
ad  on  the  Elbe,  at  one  period,  an  army  ap» 
K reaching  to  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but 
e  had  been  driven  across  the  Rhine  with  less 
than  one-third  of  that  number.  While  he  re- 
mained on  the  Elbe,  Hanover,  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  and  Holland,  were  still  his  tributary 
states  ;  now,  that  his  army  was  upon  the  Rhine, 
Hanover,  Westphalia,  Holland,  and  all  Ger- 
many, were  against  him.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  were  ready  to  throw  off*  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  combined  armies,  in  tremendous 
force,  were  preparing  to  pass  the  French  fron* 
tier.  The  important  fortresses  of  Breda,  Wil- 
helmstadt,  and  Helvoetsluys,  in  Holland,  he  had 
caused  to  be  evacuated  without  the  slightest 
resistance.  He  fought  no  longer  for  conquest, 
but  for  safety.  Fortresses  were  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  him ;  his  great  object  was 
to  collect  and  to  concentrate  an  army,  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  a   barrier   to  the  torrent  which 


♦  The  following  letter  on  the  capture  of  Ljitec,  addressed  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  to  his-  soo, 
Ibreathes  sentiments  vorthy  of  a  prince : — 

My  dear  Oscar, — The  people  of  Lubec  assisted  Gustavus  1.  in  restoring"  liberty  to  his  countiy:  I  have 
just  discharged  this  debt  of  the  8wedes — Lubec  is  free.  1  had  the  happiness  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  without 
bloodshed.  This  advantage  is  dearer  to  me  than  victory  in  a  pitched  battle,  cren  though  it  might  not  cost  me  many 
men.  How  happy  are  we,  my  dear  son,  when  we  can  prevent  the  shedding  of  tears !  How  sound  and  undis- 
turbed is  our  sleep<  If  all  men  could  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  there  would  be  no  more  conquerors,  and  nations  wouli 
be  governed  only  by  just  kings.  I  setoff  to-morrow  for  Oldeslohe,  and  tbe  day  af\er  whither  events  may  call  me  ;  1  do 
all  f  can  to  make  them  conduce  to  tbe  good  cause,  and  the  benefit  of  my  country.  The  only  recompense  1  desire  i5» 
that  it  may  second  you,  my  dear  child,  in  every  thing  you  will  o^e  day  uudertake  for  its  prosperity  and  welfare. 


**  Your  affectionate  father, 
[Signed^f 
*•  Lubec,  Dec.  7,  1813.'' 
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threatened  to  o^ttrwhelm  him.     The  allies  there-  Europe,"  by  which  name  the  military  operations  BOOK  IT. 

fore   did   not  pause  in  their  career  to  besietre  of  1813   have  been  dignified,  a  number  of  dis- " 

fortresses  ;  but  marched  on  against  the  enemy's  tinguished  warriors  closed  their  career  of  glory,  Cha^^iu. 

main  force,  well  aware  that  if  they  could  destroy  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  some  of  the      ^g. ^ 

his  grand   army,   the  fortresses  could  not  long  most  eminent  of  their  number  may  form  an  ap- 

survive  its  fate.  propriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  great 

During  "  the  campaign  of  the  liberties  of  events  which  have  just  passed  under  review.* 

*  MICHEL,  SON  OF  Ilarion,  Pktnce  Golenitscheff,  KUTUSOFF,  of  Smolensk,  bora  in  1745,  of  a 
noUe  and  ancient  family;  Knight  of  the  Orden  of  St.  Andrew — of  St.  Alexander- Newsky — of  St.  George— of  St« 
Wladimir— of  St.  Anne-~Commander  of  tKe  Soyereigu  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem — Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Maria  1  heresa—^and  Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia.  ^ 

Field-marshal  KutusofT,  although  nobly  allied,  entered  the  Russian  army  as  a  simple  cadet  in  the  year 
1750.  In  the  campaig^n  of  1760  against  the  Polish  confederates,  he  gave  the  first  presage  of  those  distinguished 
talents  which  time  served  to  develope,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  his  military  career,  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  hia 
profession*  The  following  year  he  was  employed  in  the  army  of  Marshal  Count  RomiantzofT  Zadounaiski,  and  in- 
(he  Turkish  war  received  from  that  great  general  those  lessons  which  serve  to  impart  skill  to  the  hero.  In  the 
year  1774  he  was  sent  into  the  Crimea,  and  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  in  the  intrenchments  of  Schoumna,  where 
lie  was  struck  with  a  ball,  which,  entering  his  left  temple,  passed  through  his  head,  and  deprived  him.  of  the  sight- 
•f  his  right  eye.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  war  against  the  Turks,  in  178B,  Kutusoif,  now  become  Major- 
general,  served  under  Prince  Potempkin  at  the  siege  of  Otschacoff,  and  wis  again  severely  wounded  by  a  musket  shot, 
which  entering  hia cheek,  lodged  in  his  neck.  In  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  sei^red  under  General  Suworow  at 
die  siege  of  Ismail,  and  that  consummate  judge  of  military  merit  soon  recognized  in  Kutusoff  talents  which  induced' 
him  to  recommend  him  to  the  Empress  Catherine  as  one  of  her  most  skilful  generals.  At  the  assault  of  Ismail, 
where  every  obstacle  which  art,  numbers,  and  yalour,  could  oppose,  seemed  united  against  the  Russians,  Kutusoff,  at 
the  bead  of  the  5th  column,  scaled  the  walls,  seized  one  of  the  bastions,  and  penetrated  into  the  fortress.  This 
service  the  commander-in-chief  was  proud  to  acknowledge.  ."  Kutusoff,"  says  Suworow,  '*  by  aiding  my  left  wing, 
has  been  my  right  arm."  The  rank  of  Lieutenant-general,  and  commander  of  all  the  troops  between  the  Pruth,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Danube,  rewarded  his  services  on  this  sanguinary  day,  and  procured  for  him  the  distinguished  favour 
of  his  sovereign.      During  the  whole  of  this  war  he  continued  to  deserve  the  applauding  smiles  of  his  country,  and  he  ' 

acquired  a  new  title  to  its  gratitude   by  the   part  which   he  took  in  restoring  the  peace  which  happily  crowned* 
his  labours. 

In  1792  the  troubles  in  Poland  re-called  him  to  arms.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Ukraine,  he  passed  the  Dniester,  and  subdued  Warsaw.  The  important  services  rendered  to  the  state  by  his  talents, 
not  less  than  by  his  valour,  pointed  him  out  to  the  Empress  Catharine  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  the  Russian  court  at 
Constantinople,  and  he  was  sent  in  June,  1793,  in  quality  of  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  On  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  May,  17Q4,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  troops  and  fortresses  in  Finland. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  he  was  charged  with  a  private  commission  to  Berlin,  to  Frederick 
William ;  and  in  1799,  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Hermann,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Russian 
troops  in  Holland  ;  but  on  the  recall  of  t\\e  army  he  returned  to  the  Russian  capital. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  General  Kutusoff  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1805  he  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and 
marched  to  the  succour  of  Austria  ;  but  the  defeat  of  General  Mack,  and  the  fall  of  Ulm,  forced  him  to  retire.  The 
success  80  faithfully  attached  to  his  steps  when  he  advanced,  did  not  abandon  him  in  his  retrograde  movements,  and  a 
akilliil  retreat  conferred  upon  Kutusoff  the  only  kind  of  glory  which  he  required  to  complete  his  military  renown. 

In  1806  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Kieff;  and  in  1809,  being  with  the  army  of  Moldavia, 
he  was  cliarged  with  the  functions  of  governor- general  in  Lithuania,  which  office  he  filled  till  1811.  On  the  death  of 
Count  Kamenski  he  resumed  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and,  with  30,000  men,  not  only  succeeded 
in  protecting  the  conquered  provinces,  menaced  by  a  formidable  army  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Nazir 
Pacha,  but  forced  the  Turks  from  their  intrenched  camp  on  Mount  Balkan,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition. 
Not  less  skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  the  victory,  than  in  gaining  it,  he  led  the  grand  vizier  into  a  snare  on  the 
I>anube,  near  Slobodze ;  deprived  him  of  all  the  resources  he  had  prepared  on  this  side  the  river,  invaded  Silistria 
and  Tourtoukai,  cut  off  entirely  his  retreat,  and  forced  the  enemy's  army  to  sifbmit  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
To  recompense  such  glorious  labours,  his  imperial  majesty  presented  him  with  his  portrait  enriched  with  diamonds, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  count. 

A  delnge,  which  had  overwhelmed  two-thirds  of  Europe,  vast  from  the  immense  wrecks  which  it  swept  along 
with»it,  now  precipitated  itself  towards  Russia.  She  had  need  of  all  her  forces  to  compose  a  mound  capable  of 
Insisting  the  impetuous  torrent.  In  these  critical  circumstances,  peace  with  the  Turks  became  indispensable,  and 
Russia  was  indebteilto  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Count  Kutusoff  for  this  blessing.  On  his  return  to  the  capital  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince,  and  the  tody  of  the  nobility  named  him,  by  acclamation,  chief  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  government.  But  Alexander  and  Russia  soon  called  him  to  the  highest  destinies :  he  was  charged  to  save 
1^(8  country  :    and  soon  afterwards   appointed  by  his  imperial  majesty  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies.      On 
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the  28tb  of  Aag'ust,  1812,  h«  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  allied  aitnies,  near  Giatzk.  Scarce  had  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  troops,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  measure  his  strenj^h  with  Napoleon  the  Emperor 
of  France.  On  the  7th  of  September  he  was  engaged  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Borodino.*  Rutusoif,  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Field-Marshal  for  the  battle  of  the  7th,  might  perhaps  even  now  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  . 
invaders ;  but  he  knew  what  victory  would  cost  him,  and  deteriiitned  not  to  make  the  terrible  sacrifice.  The  course 
he  took  inflicted  a  present  evil,  but  it  produced  a  permanent  good.  Moscow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and 
Kutusoff,  skilfully  encouraging  the  flattering  delusions  which  lulled  the  conqueror,  left  him  to  sleep  in  the  delicious 
dream  of  a  chimerical  peace,  which  should  rivet  the  fetters  of  Europe,  and  open  to  her  master  the  g^tes  of  Asia. 
ilt  length  the.  period  foreseen  by  this  sagacious  general  arrived ;  Moscow,  set  free,  beheld  the  flight  of  the  enemy. 
The  invincible  resistance  of  the  Russians  at  Malo-Jaroslavitz  forced  the  enemy  to  retrace  the  route  on  which  he 
had  sown  desolation  and  misery,  and  on  which  he  could  rea^  nodiing  but  misery  and  desolation.  His  oon^eror  pur- 
sued him  incessantly  ;  every  battle  was  a  victory,  every  march  was  a  triumph  for  the  Russians.  Whole  armies  fell 
beneath  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter,  and  the  gallantry  of  Russian  troops.  Thus,  these  immense  cohorts,  which, 
by  their  numbers  and  formidable  preparations,  seemed  destined  to  he  marching  to  the  conquest  or  ruin  i>f  the  universe, 
marched  only  to  captivity  and  death.  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  the  inhabitants  of  Wilna  beheld  dieir  prince  trni' 
derly  embracing  the  heroic  author  of  diese  prodigies,  decorating  him  with  the  grand  cordon  of  St.  George^  miiI 
proclaiming  him  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Already  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  were  free,  and  the  order  of  the 
BUck  Eagle,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Prussian  Monarch,  enriched  with  brillianis,  testified  to  tite  liberator  of  hia 
country  the  gratitude  of  that  prince.  Soon  the  Russian  eagle,  lately  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Bfoskwa,  hovered 
over  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  now  became  crowded  by  the  sons  of  the  Don  and  the  Volg^.  But  the  destiny  of 
this  great  man  was  accomplished ;  he  died,  covered  with  glory,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  little  town  of 
Bunzlao,  in  Silesia,  on  the  16th  of  April,  ISLS.f 

The  tears  of  his  companions  in  arms  evinced  how  greatly  he  was  venerated  and  esteemed  by  theni ;  and 
the  magnificent  ohsequies  bestowed  on  his  remains,,  demonstrated  how  highly  bis  memory  was  revered  by  all;  while 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  widow,  will  shew  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  sovereign: — 

'*  PaiNCESB  Cathabike  Ilinishixa! 

**  The  Almighty,  whose  decrees  it  is  impossible  for  mortals  to  resist,  and  unlawftd  to  munnur  at,  has  been  pleased  ts 
remove  your  husband.  Prince  Michel  Larionovitz  Kutusoff  Smolensk,  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  career  of  victory  and  glory,  from  a  transient 
to  an  eternal  life.  A  great  and  grievous  loss,  not  for  you  alone,  but  for  the  countiy  at  large !  Your  tears  flow  not  alone  for  him— I  weep— aQ 
Russia  weeps  with  yon.  Yet  God,  who  has  called  him  to  himsdf,  grants  you  this  consolation,  that  his  name  and  his  deedsars  immortal;  a 
grateful  coundy  will  never  foiget  his  merits.  Europe,  and  the  whole  world,  will  for  ever  admire  him,  and  inscribe  his  name  on  the  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  commanders.  A  monument  shall  be  erected  to  his  honour;  beholding  which,  the  Russian  will  fed  his  heart  swell  with 
pride,  and  the  foreigner  will  respect  a  nation  that  gives  birth  to  such  great  men.  1  have  given  orders  that  you  should  retain  all  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  your  late  husband ;  and  remain  your  affectionate 


I  S1gncd.'^ 
Dresden,  April  26thy  1813." 


*  See  VoL  IT.  Book  IV.  p.  299. 
f  Galerie  des  Portraits  dec  Gin^nva,  &c  qui  ont  contribn^  auz  Succ^s  des  Armes  Russes  pendant  la  Guerre  en  1812. 


MARSHAL  BESSIERES,  Dukb  of  Istria,  sumamed  the  '<The  Brave,"  was  distinguished  among  the 
Frendigeneralsforhiseourage  and  intrepidity.  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  had  witnessed  his  deeds 
in  arms,  and  his  urbanity  in  society  was  equal  to  hia  gallantry  in  the  field.  He  was  born  at  Pressae,  in  1769,  and 
entered  the  military  service  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  as  a  common  soldier.  For  sixteen  years  be  had,  in  diferant 
ranks,  commanded  the  emperor*s  guard,  and  followoiJ  him  in  all  his  campaigns  and  battles.  His  death,  upon  the  field 
of  battle  near  Lutzen,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1813,  was  so  rapid  as  to  be  without  pain,  and  bis  memory  was  cherished 
by  the  whole  army.  A  son  of  Marshal  fieissi^res,  the  inheritor  of  the  name  and  renown  of  his  father,  has,  by  a  striking 
act. of  magnanimity,  been  called,  though  in  bis  nonage,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XMIf. 
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MARaHAL  DUROC,  Dure  of  Pmoii^Gerard  Chrifltopbt^  Mtcbel  Duroc  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener, 
and  bora  at  Pont^^'Moussdn,  on  the  Wd\  of  October,  1772.  The  studies  of  iiis  3'outh  were  military,  and  the  first  levy 
took  him  into  the  army.  The  general  served  in  the  capacity  of  chief  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  and  afterwards  became 
a  leader  of  a  brigade,  in  which  sitaation  he  dtsttitg^iished  himself  particiriarly  at  the  passagfe  of  the  Lisonzo.  He 
accompanied  Bonaparte  into  Egrypt,  and  returned  with,  him  to  France  in  1799,  i^hence,  on  the  formation  of  thf> 
consular  g'overament,  he  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Berlin.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  on  missions  to  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  success  witli  which  all  his  negociations  were  exe- 
cuted, shows  that  the  warrior  and  the  diplomatist  are  not  incompatible  characters.  He  knew  how  to  ally  civil  vii-tiies 
to  militai-y  renown — ^to  blend  the  olive  with  the  laurel.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1806,  he  was  appointed  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace,  and  decorated  with  tlie  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia.  He  had  long  held  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  2jlA  of  May,  1813,the^ay  succeeding  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  he  fell  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  lamenting  that  be  eotfld  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him  to  whose  service  his  life  bad  been  consecrated. 


GENERAL  MOREAU. — Among  the  distinguished  characters  called  forth  by  the  French  revolution  may 
be  ranked  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  born  at  Morlain,  in  the  year  1761.-  A  decided  passion  for  arms  led  htm,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  quit  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  his  father  held  a  respectable  rank,  and  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier. 
From  a  sitaation  so  inferior  to  his  education  and  prospects  in  life  he  was  soon  removed  by  paternal  kindness,  and 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies ;  till,  at  the  period  of  the  reyolution,  he  had  attained  a  marked  superiority  among  the 
students  at  Rennes.  In  the  year  1790  young  Moreau  obtained  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  in  bis  depart* 
meat,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  military  profession.  His  ralour  and  genius  soon  attracted 
attention,  and  in  1793  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- general.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1794M|ihe  was  appointed 
general  of  division,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Fichegm,  under  whom  he  served  with  splendid  success  in  the 
army  of  the  north.  In  the  celebratad  winter  campaign  of  1794,  which  bowed  Holland  beneath  the  power  of  France, 
Moreau  greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid  success  of  his  country.  After  the  retreat  of  Picbegru,  in  1796,  he  took  the 
eommand  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  in  the  nsonth  of  June  opened  that  campaign  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  military  glory.*  His  memorable  retreat  ihrowgh  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Rhine,  procured  him  th« 
appellation  of  the  modem  Fabiua  ;  and  the  happy  union  of  caution  and  skill  which  enabled  him  to  rescue  the  French 
army  in  Italy  from  the  perilous  situation  ijito  which  it  had  been  precipitated,  established  his  claim  to  rank  with  the 
Roman  Cunctator.  in  1797,  General  Moreau  felt  himself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  denounce  his  friend 
and  patron.  General  Pichegru^  who  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  was 
meditating  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  In  1800  lie  was  nominated  by  the  first  consul  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Danube.  The  success  of  this  campaign  is  justly  ascribed  to  his  skill  and  promptitude,  and  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  *'  where  furious  Frank  and  fiety  Hun  joined  in  the  dreadful  revelry,"  may  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  of  his  victories,  f 

The  treaty  of  Lieoben,  executed  atSteyer,  the  head -quarters  of  General  Moreau,  soon  after  followed,  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  Bonaparte  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  magitificent  pistols,  saying,  "  I  could  have  wished  to 
hare  had  your  victories  engrav^  upon  them,  but  there  was  not  room  enough."  The  general,  having  married  during 
the  preceding  summer,  now  retired  to  his  estate  at  Grosbois,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
remoyed,  apparently,  from  the  cares  of  state  and  the  intrigues  of  courts.  It  had  however  long  been  generally 
known  that  Moreau  disapproved  of  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  held  several  interviews  witli  General  Pichegru,  who  had  secretly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  that  even  Georges 
was  in  their  confidence.  The  official  report  of  this  conspiracy  states,  that  he  was  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  consular  authority,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  insisted  on  a  representative 
government,  on  which  Pichegru  observed,  ''  I  believe  he  has  a  mind  to  the  government  too,  but  he  would  not  retain 
it  a  week."  Moreau  was  brought,  with  the  other  conspirators,  before  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  defended  no  less  by 
the  eloquence  of  Bonnet,  his  counsel,  than  by  public  opinion  ;  he  was  nevertheless  condemned,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1804,  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  a  punishment  which  was  immediately  commuted  to  banishment. { 

The  United  States  of  America  was  the  country  to  which  General  Moreau  detemtrined  to  retire,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1806  he  embarked  from  Cadiz  on  bis  Trans- Atlantic  voyage.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he  purchased  a 
handsome  country-house  at  Morrisville,  below  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  and,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
reposed  in  tranquillity  under  the  shades  of  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  In  his  exile  Moreau  continued  for  many 
years,  restrained  by  a  high  sense  of  honour  from  taking  up  arms  ugainst  a  cause  which  numbered  his  countrymen 
among  its  supporters.  At  length  however  the  great  crisis  arrived  when  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  united  all  their  forces, 
and  all  Uieir  talents,  against  the  ambition  of  one  man  ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  General 
Moreau  consented  to  contribute  his  genius  to  the  common  stock.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe,  where  he  was  receivect 
with  every  mark  of  favour  by  the  allied  sovereigus,  it  was  determined  to  organize  a  corps  d'ann^e,  to  be  priur 
cipally  composed  of  French  prisoners,  and  called  Moreau* s  Legion.  This  body  was  to  be  decorated  with  the  white 
icockade,  to  bear  the  motto  pro  putrid ^  and  to  fight  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.    The  execution  jof  this  plan,  which 

promised 

*  See  VoL  I.  Book  !.  p.  164-5.  f  See  Vd.  t.  Book  11.  p.  32U  t  See  Vol  I.  Book  III.  p.  40O84 
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promised  little  good,  and  from  which  none  was  derived,  was  mterru|ited  by  the  melancholy  event  which  closed  the 
career  of  the  uofortUDate  general.  Ou  the  fatal  27th  of  August  Moreau  received  a  mortal  wound  before  Dresden, 
as  already  described,  aud  aAer  sustaining  a  journey  of  extreme  torture  with  heroic  fortitude,  arrived  at  Laun,  in 
Uohemia,  on  the  3CHh  of  that  month.  Ilopes  were  now  entertained  of  his  recovery,  and  on  the  eveniug  of  thai  day 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

'*  Mv  Dkar  Love— At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days  ago,  I  had  both  I^  carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot.  That  tocnindrdt  Bona- 
parte,  is  always  fortunate.  The  ampatation  has  been  performed  as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  army  has  made  a  retrograde  movement, 
it  is  not  directly  backward,  but  sideways,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting  ndurer  to  Geneial  Blucher.  Excuse  my  sczawl :  I  love  thee,  and  embrace 
thee  with  my  whole  heart    Rapatd  will  ftnish.— V.  M.*' 

The  following  was  added  by  his  secretary : —  * 
**  Madame— The  genend  pemiits  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  same  sheet  on  which  he  has  sent  you  a  few  fines.    Jodge  of  my  grief  and 
regret  by  what  he  has  told  you.     From  the  momenthe  was  wounded  I  have  not  left  him,  nor  ivill  I  leave  him,  till  he  ia  perfecdy  enred :  we  have  the 
greatest  hopes,  and  I,  who  know  him,  am  certain  we  shall  save  him.    He  supported  the  amputation  with  heroic  courage,  without  fainting.  *  *  * 
*'  I  have  stood  in  need  of  all  my  fortitude  for  the  last  four  days,  and  shall  still  stand  in  need  of  it    Rdy  upon  my  care,  my 
^friendship,  and  upon  all  the  sentiments  with  which  both  of  you  have  Inspired  me.    DonH  alarm  yourself— I  need  not  tell  you  to  exert  your 
counge— I  know  all  your  heart    I  will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  write  to  you.— The  surgeon  has  just  assured  me,  that,  if  he  continue  to  go 
on  well,  he  will  be  able,  m  five  weeks,  to  go  out  in  a  carriage.    Madamv  and  respectable  (Hend,  fareweU— I  am  miterablew  *  *  * 
"  Laun,  Aug.  30th,  1813.  *•  Your  most  devoted  servant, 

**  Sept  1.  He  is  goii^  on  well,  and  is  easy.  "  IIAPATEL,.'* 

During  the  night  of  the  30th  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  hiccup  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  and  three 
days  afterwards  he  expired,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  dictating  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  expressive  of 
'  the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  devotedocss  with  which  his  majesty  had  inspired  him.  The  remains  of  General 
Moreau  were  embalmed,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  removed  to  St.  Petersbuig,  te  be  interred  in 
the  catholic  church,  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  Marshal  KutuaofF.  The  beneficent  designs  of  the  emperor  were 
not  confined  to  the  dead,  but  extended  also  to  the  living,-  and  on  this  melancholy  occasion  he  wrote  a  consolatory 
letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :-* 

*'  BiADAMi— When  Ae  dreadful  misfortune  which  beAl  General  Moram  by  my  sUe,  depiivBd  me  of  the  hmnnoos  mind  and 
•spenenee  of  that  great  man,  I  chezished  the  hope  that,  by  great  care,  it  migbt  be  possible  to  preserve  him  to  his  Amfly  and  to  my  ftiendshqw 
Providence  has  ordained  otherwise.  He  has  died  as  he  has  lived,  in  the  full  energy  of  a  stroQg  and  constant  sooL  There  is  only  one  remedy  for 
the  great  evils  of  Ufe^t  is  that  of  seeing  them  shared.  In  Russia,  Madam,  you  will  every-where  find  ^ese  aenthaenU,  and  if  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  setde  there,  I  will  seek  out  all  the  means  to  embeOish  the  existence  of  a  person,  of  whom  I  hold  it  to  be  ray  sacred  dnty  to  be  the  com* 
forter  and  supporter.  I  pray  you.  Madam,  to  rely  on  it  most  confideody ;  never  to  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  any  drcumstanoe  in  which  I  can 
be  at  all  uscftd  to  you^  and  to  write  to  me  always  direct  To  anticipate  your  wishes  will  be  always  an  oOeyment  to  me.  The  firiendehip  I  had 
vowed  to  your  husband  goes  beyond  the  tomb,  and  I  have  no  other  means  of  acquitting  myself  w«U,  at  Irast  in  part,  towards  htm,  than  in  acting 
soas  to  insure,  as  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  do,  the  wdl.beingof  his  family. 

*'  Receive,  Mad^m,  in  the  present  cruel  and  distzeflsiBg  dicnmiumces.  these  testimoaials,  with  the  assuianoe  of  all  my  best 
fcntiments. 

«•  Toplita,  the  6th  of  September.  1813.** 

[Signed,} 


8entiment»  such  as  these  shed  a  splendonr  round  thrones.  The  emperor,  after  conferring  the  rank  of 
3am€  du  Portrait  of  the  order  of  St.  Catherine  on  Madame  Moreau,  and  of  DemoiselU  d'Honn^ur  to  the  empress  on 
the  only  daughter  of  the  deceased  general,  settled  on  the  former  an  annuity  of  40,000  roubles,  and  on  the  latter 
6,000  roubles;  orderini?  at  the  same  time  that  100,000  roubles  (-«2,500  sterling)  should  be  paid  to  Madame  Moreau 
by  the  bank  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  presence  of  Morean  in  the  allied  army  had  excited  much  enthusiasm  througliont  Europe ;  and  a  fate 
so  tragical  and  untimely  produced  equal  sympathy  and  retfrct.  Yet  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  mi^y  admit  of 
difference  of  opinion.  Unjust  expulsion  from  the  political  community  may  seem  te  destroy  the  ties  by  which  an 
individual  is  united  to  his  country,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  duties  of  allegiance.  Yet  the  general  sense  of 
mankind  has  pronounced  an  indelible  rehuion  between  men  and  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  which  no 
wrong  can  obliterate.  Had  the  object  of  the  allied  sovereigns  been  to  change  the  government— to  restore  either  a  free 
constitution  or  the  ancient  monarchy  ta  France— General  Moreau  might  have  had  a  fair  ground  of  justification ;  but 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  disclaimed  all  such  intentions,  and  declared,  that  their  purpose  was  to  re-establish  against 
France  the  ancient  balance  of  power—an  object  highly  laudable  and  honourable  in  them,  but  in  him^  as  a  French 
subject,  equivocal,  and  at  variance  with  the  general  law  of  nations. 

%•  The  Signaturu  to  ifie  Letten  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Uu  Prince  Ro^fol  of  Sweden  in  ihU  Chaj^r  me  Foe 
SiMilei^Mat  to  the  Widow  t^f  Prince  Kufttsoffin  the  Rntsian  ehorwter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Campaioh  in  Fkance  :  Declaration  of  the  Jilted  Powers  previous  to  the  Invasion  of  France — 
Meeting  of  the  French  Legislative  Body — Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  tO' 
examine  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence — Napoleor/s  indignant  Observations  thereon — Passage 
ej  the  Rhine  by  the  Allied  Armies — Proclamation  of  Prince  Schmartunberg^  the  Commander'- 
in-Chief,  to  the  People  of  France — Dispontion  of  the  French  Armies — Capture  of  Geneva 
by  the  Allies — The  Invasion  of  France  announced  to  his  Senators  by  NapoleoH'^Congress 
assembled  at  Chatillon — Advance  of  the  invading  Army  into  the  interior  of  France — The 
Emperor  quits  Paris  to  place  himself  at  the  Head  of  his  Army — Battle  of  Brienne — of  La 
Rothiire — Retreat  of  the  French,  and  Advance  of  the  Allies — Prince  Schwartzettberg  and 
Marshal  Blucher  divide  their  Force^  and  advance  on  Paris^  the  former  by  the  Banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  latter  on  the  Course  of  the  Mame — Vigorous  and  successful  Exertions 
of  Napoleon-^Repulse  of  Marshal  Blucher — of  Prince  Schwartzenberg — their  Retreat — Ne* 
godations  at  Chatillon — Belgium  released  from  French  Dominion — Battles  if  Craone  and 
Leon — The  Allies  again  assume  the  offensive — Last  Conferences  at  Chatillon — Rupture  of  the 
Congress, 


THE  Tast  empire  which^  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1813,  extended  over  the  rich  and  populous 
countries  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the 
English  channel,  the  Rhine  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  which  reckoned,  in  the  field  and  in 
the  garrison,  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
warriors  ;  which  could  arm,  to  reinforce  them,  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  citizens,  accustomed 
to  camps,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  whose 
existence  was  guaranteed  by  an  age  of  victo- 
ries, and  by  the  fortune  of  a  chief  who  had  once 
been  esteemed  the  arbiter  of  nations,  and  obtained 
the  appellation  of  "  The  man  of  the  destinies;^' 
—that  mighty  empire,  in  a  campaign  of  three 
months,  was  overthrown ;  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  occupied,  and  inundated  with  their 
troops,  two-thirds  of  its  territory ;  its  warriors 
were  sacrificed  in  useless  combats ;.  its  chief  sur- 
vived that  reputation  for  invincibility,  the  im- 
pression of  which  had  so  long  contributed  to 
uphold  bis  power;  and  this  man  of  indefatigable 
activity,  suddenly  struck  with  a  species  of  stupor, 
crouched  under  the  iron  hand  of  destiny,  and 
descended,  like  an  actor  who. has  finished  his 
part,  from  a  throne  which  he  could  no  longer 
preserve,  and  in  the  defence  of  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  die.  This  is  one  of  those  astonishing 
spectacles  vhich  was  reserved  for  an  age  fertile 
in  revolutions,  and  one  of  those  great  catas- 
trophes which  fofrm  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Long  before  Napoleon  ceased  to  reign,  be 
had  acquired  all  the  faults  inseparable  from  the 
exercise  of  despotic  autbodty.  Success  and 
adulation  had  relaxed  his  mental  energies ;  he 
could  not  endure  the  slightest  opposition  to  his 
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will ;    he   consulted   but  with  those  who  were  BOOK  IT. 

ready  to  signify  their  approbation  of  his  plans  ;  — ■• ^ 

and  so  deep-rooted  was  his  persuasion  of  his  own  Chap.xxiv. 

I)owers  and  resources,  that  the  disasters  of  tiie  ^ 
ast  campaign  had  failed  to  convince  him  that 
it  was-  lu  vain  to  contend  with  congregated 
Europe.  ^^  Posterity,'"  exclaimed  he  to  his 
senate,  ^^  shall  acknowledge,  that  the  existing 
circumstances  are  not  superior  to  France  or  to 
her  sovereign.'*  But  the  campaign  that  was 
now  approaching  served  to  dispel  these  delu- 
sions. It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
thoueh  surrounded  with  little  more  than  the 
wreck  of  his  former  greatness,  Napoleon  re« 
mained  undismayed,  and  placed  his  country  in 
a  formidable  and  imposing  attitude.  The  fron* 
tiers,  yet  untouched  and  unbroken,  and  the 
fortresses,  defended  by  numerous  garrisons,  pro- 
mised to  arrest,  for.  a  time,  the  progress  of  the 
troops  who  might  attempt  to  force  these  barriers. 
It  is  true  that  the  departments  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  been  invaded,  but  no  fatal  blow 
was  feared  from  that  Quarter ;  and  the  line  of 
the  Rhine  was  regarded  as  an  impregnable  de- 
fence, which  would  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Tranquil  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  Napo- 
leon, by  his  own  authority  alone,  increased  the 
indirect  taxes,  nnd  received  (rom  the  senate  three 
hundred  thousand  conscripts.  To  these  were 
adided  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
taken  from  the  former  classes,  and  in  this  way 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  German  campaign 
were  in  some  degree  retrieved. 

The  combined  armies  had  now  advanced  to 
the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  1st  of  December  the 
allied  sovereigns  issued  from  their  head-quarters 
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fiOO&iy.  the   memorable  exposition   of  their    Tiews  and 

policy.*      The  allies  disclaimed  all   desire   to 

v°^^^^'  conquer  France ;  they  expreaised,  on  the  con- 
trary^  a  readiness  to  confirm  to  the  French 
eitapjre  an  extent  of  territory  ivhich  France  under 
her  *  kings  never  knew,  and  they  intimated  no 
disinclination  to  make  peace  with  Bonaparte  ; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  they 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  political 
state  of  Europe  should  be  re-established  anew — 
in  other  words,  that  France,  by  keeping  within 
her  natural  limits,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  should  preserve  aJl  the  integrity  of 
her  territory  ;  but  that  the  principle  of  absolute 
independence,  for  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  should  be  a  sine  qua  non. 

This  declaration  was  considered  t>y  N^o- 
leon  as  an  appeal  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
people.  He  felt  that  it  separated  him  from  the 
French  nation,  and  in  this  emergency  be  called 
around  him  the  legislative  body.  On  the  19th 
of  December  the  assembly  was  cojivened,  and 
in  order  to  shed  an  air  of  splendour  over  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  senate,  the  council  of 
state,  and  the  grand  dignitaries,  were  summoned. 

'<  Every  thing  is  a^inst  us,"  said  Napoleon  from 
his  throne,  '*  and  France  itself  vould  be  in  dan|^er,  were 
it  not  for  the  energy  and  u^ion  of  the  French.  I  have 
never  been  seduced  by  prosperity — adversity  will  find  me 
superior  to  its  attacks.  (  have  several  times  given  peace 
to  nations  when  they  had  lost  every  thing.  From  a  part  of 
my  conquests  I  have  raised  thrones  for  kings  who  have 
forsaken  me.     Negociations  have  been  entered  into  with 


the  allied  powers  ;  I  have  adhered  to  the  preliminary  bases 
which  they  have  presented;  I  had  then  the  hope,  that 
before  the  opening  of  ttie  session  the  congress  of  Man  • 
Leim  would  be  assembled*;  but  new  delays,  which  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  France,  have  deferred  tliis  moment, 
which  the  wishes  of  the  world  eagerl^f  demand.  I  have 
ordered  to  be  laid  before  you  the  origfinal  documents, 
which  are  in  the  part-feuille  of  my  department  of  foreign 
aflbirs,  you  will  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  them  by 
means  of  a  committee.  On  my  side  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  re- establishment  of  peace.  * ' 

An  extraordinary  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers was  immediately  formed  from  the  legisla- 
tive body  by  ballot,  of  which  M.  Laisne  was  the 
president,  and  for  the  first  time  during  thirteen 
years,  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  nation  ventured 
to  express  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  their  sove- 
reign's policy.  After  encountering  various  im- 
pediments,  the  committee  of  the  legislative  body 
made  their  report,  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
this  document  was  submitted  to  the  assembly  : — 

<'  If,"  says  the  report,  "  the  declarations  of  the 
foreio^n  powers  are  fallacious — ^if  their  object  be  to  enslave 
us — ^if  they  meditate  the  dismemberment  of  the  sacred  ter- 
ritory of  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  national 
war  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such  calamities.  But  the 
more  completely  to  effect  this  grand  movement,  by  which 
an  empire  is  to  be  preserved,  is  it  not  desirable  to  rniite  the 
nation  and  the  monarch^r  by  closer  ties  ?  It  is  necessary 
tb^t  silence  should  be  imposed  on  the  enemy  as  to  their 
accusation  of  aggrandizement,  conquest,  ajid  alarming 
preponderance ;  and  since  the  allied  powers  have  chosen 
to  (leclare  by  public  proclamations  that  such  arc  our  inten- 
tions, is  it  not  worthy  of  bis  majesty  to  shew  the  matter  in 
a  clear  light,  by  solemnly  declaring  to  Europe  what  are  the 


♦  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS. 

The  French  government  has  ordered  u  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts.  The  motives  of  the  ienatds  eonsuUum 
to  that  effect  contain  an  appeal  to  the  allied  powers. — They  therefore  find  themselves  called  upon  to  promulgate  anew, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  views  which  guide  them  in  the  present  war ;  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  theii' 
conduct,  their  wishes,  and  their  determinations. 

The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war  upon  France,  but  against  that  preponderance^  haughtily  announced,—^ 
against  that  preponderance  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe  and  of  France,  the  Emp<*ror  Napoleon  has  too  long 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire. 

Victory  has  conducted  the  allied  annies  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first  u^e  which  their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  havetnade  of  victory,  has  been  to  offer  peace  to  his  Majesty  the^  Emperor  of  the  French.  An  attitude 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  the  sovereigfns  and  princes  of  Germany  has  had  too  influence  on  the  conditions  of  that 
peace.  These  conditions  are  foundefl  on  the  independence  of  the  French  empire,  as  well  as  on  the  independence  of  iht 
other  states  of  Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers  are  just  in  their  object,  generous  and  liberal  in  their  application,  giving 
security  to  all,  honourable  to  each. 

The  allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  may  be  great,  powerful,  and  happy ;  because  the  French  power,  in  a 
state  of  gfreatness  and  strength,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe. — ^They  wish  that  France  may  ht 
happy,  that  French  commerce  may  revive,  that  the  arts  (those  blessings  of  peace)  may  again  flourish,  because  a  great 
people  can  only  be  tranquil  in  proportion  as  it  is  happy.  The  allied  powers  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of 
territory  which  France  under  her  kings  never  knew  ;  because  a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  having  in 
its  turn  experienced  reverses  in  an  obstihate  and  sanguinary  contest,  in  which  it  has  fought  with  its  accuslomed  bravery. 

But  the  allied  powers  also  wish  to  be  free,  tranquil,  and  happy,  themselves.  They  desire  a  state  of  peace  which, 
bya  wise  partition  of  strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  hencefbrward  preserve  their  people  firom  the  numberless 
calamities  which  have  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down  iheir  arms  until  they  have  attained  this  great  and  beneficial  result,  this 
noble  object  of  their  efforts.    They  will  not  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  be  re-established 
anew,~~u[itil  immoveable  principles  have  resumed  their  rights  over  vain  pretension8,-*until  the  aancti^  of  treaties  shall 
have  at  ust  sf^cured  a  real  p^j^  to  Europe. 
Franc/ort,  Dm.  1,  1B13. 
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designs  of  Fraooe  and  her  emperor  P  In  order  that  this 
declaration  may  have  a  salutary  influence  on  foreign 
powers,  and  make  the  desired  impression  upon  France,  is 
It  not  desirable  that  it  should  announce  the  pmrnise  of  only 
continuing:  the  war  for  the  independence  of  the  Frenou 
nation,  ai^  the  integrity  of  its  territory  ?  If,  after  this,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy  should  still  force  us  to  undertake 
a  just  and  necessaiy  war  for  national  independence,  France 
will  know  how  to  call  forth,  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
rights,  the  ener^',  union,  and  perseverance,  of  which  «he 
has  heretofore  disphiyed  such  brilliant  examplen.  Unani- 
mous in  the  wish  to  obtain  peace,  she  will  be  equally  so 
in  her  determination  to  inforce  it  by  con<|uest ;  and  she 
will  prove  to  the  world,  that  a  great  nation  can  du  all  it 
wills,  when  its  objects  are  only  honour  and  its  just  rights. 
But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  rouse  the  people,  and  place 
them  in  a  state  of  defence ;  it  is  for  gvrernment  to  propose 
such  measures,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  as  appear  the 
moM  prompt  and  certain  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and  <'.x  the 
peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These  measures  will  be  effica- 
cious, if  the  French  are  persuaded  that  government  only 
aspires  to  the  glory  of  peace— they  will  be  so  if  the  French 
are  convinced  that  their  blood  will  only  be  sht'd  to  detead 
their  country,  and  protect  her  laws.  But  the  consolatory 
words,  peace  and  country,  will  be  pronounced  in  vain, 
unless  the  institutions  are  supported,  which  promise  the 
beneflts  of  both.  It  appears,  therefore,  indispensable  to 
your  committee,  that  when  government  shall  propose  the 
measures  deemed  most  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  his  majesty  shall  be  at  the  same  time  solicited  to 
maintain  the  entire  and  constant  executiou  of  the  laws, 
which  guarantee  to  the  French  the  rights  of  liberty,  seen- 
ritjr,  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  political 
pnvilcges.  This  guarantee  appears  to  your  committee  the 
most  etficacious  means  of  imparting  to  the  French  the 
energy  necessary  for  their  own  defence."^ 

This  salutary  advice  was  considered  by 
Napoleon  and  bis  ministers  as  an  attack  upon  ^ 
the  imperial  authority ;  tbe  publication  of  the 
report  was  interdicted,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January 
the  representatives  of  the  naticm  were  repri- 
manded, in  a  speech  full  of  asperity,  reproadies, 
and  menaees: — 

*'  A  twelfth  part  of  the  legislative  body,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  '*  consists  of  bad  factious  citizens ;  the  members 
of  tne  committee  belong  to  that  number ;  Laisn6  is  a  traitor 
sold  to  England.  I  have  sappressed  the  printing  of  the 
report.  It  is  incendiary.  Is  it  then  at  tbe  moment  when 
you  ought  to  unite  to  chase  the  enemy  from  your  frontiers, 
that  you  exact  from  me  the  change  of  the  eonstitutiou  ? 
You  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  but  of  the 
ckpartmeats.  J  was  elected  by  four  millions  of  Frenchmen 
to  mount  this  thnme.  I  alone  am  Uie  representallve  of  the 
people.  Why  do  you  wish  to  charge  jrourselves  with  such 
a  burthen  P  The  ttirone  does  not  consist  of  wood  covered 
with  velvet.  Hie  dirone  is  myself.  If  I  listen  to  you,  I 
shall  cede  more  to  the  enemy  than  he  demands.  You  sball 
have  peace  in  three  months  or  I  will  perish.  I  go  to  seek 
tbe  enemy,  and  I  vrill  overthrow  htm.  I  am  at  the  head 
of  this  nation  because  the  constitution  of  the  government 
pleases  me.  If  France  exacts  anotlier  constitution,  I  shall 
say  to  her— ohoose  another  king.  Fnmoe  needs  me  more 
than  I  need  France."* 


In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  dissensions  BOOK  IV. 

the  allied  armies  penetrated  into  France.     At  

the  opening  of  tbe  campaign  the  forces  of  tlie  9*^^^^' 
allies  were  divided  into  seven  armies,  of  which      igTa 
four  acted  immediately  against  France,  one  in 
Holland,  and   two  in   Italy.     They  were  thns 
divided  : — 

First,  th>^  gt'and  Austro-  Russian  army,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  cem- 
posod  of  tiie  Austrian  division  of  CoUor^do, 
Wirapfen,  GiuIbv,  Bianchi,  Bubna,  Maurice, 
and  Louis  of  Licbtensiein  ;  tbe  Russian  divi- 
sions of  Barclay  de  Toily  and  Wittgenstein; 
tbe  Bavarians,  in  three  divisions,  commanded  by 
Count  Wrede ;  and  the  Wirtemb^rgers,  under 
tbe  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg. 

Second,  the  ^rand  army  of  Prussia  or 
Silesia,  commanded  by  Marshal  Blucher,  was 
formed  of  the  corps  of  D'Yorck,  Kleist,  Bulow; 
the  four  Russian  corps  of  Tscberbatoff,  Lan- 
geron,  Sacken,  and  Winzingerode ;  and  the 
Saxons,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and 
Baron  de  Thielman. 

Third,  tbe  grand  Swedish  army,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  the  Swedish 
corps,  the  five  Russian  corps  of  Bennigsen, 
Tettenborn,  Doernberg,  Beukendorf,  and  Czer- 
nicbeff— (the  first  of  which  remained  before 
Hamburg)  a  corps  of  Hanoverians,  the  Hanseatic 
troops,  and  tbe  contingents  of  the  smaller  states 
of  the  confederation. 

Fourth,  tbe  Anglo-Spanish  and  Portuguese 
army  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Wellington,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Fifth,  the  Anglo-Batavian  army,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  Holland. 

Sixth,  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Count  Bellegarde.,    ^ 

And  seventh,  the  army  of  I^ples,  under  the 
ordero  of  King  Joachim,  who  joined  the  con- 
federation by  a  treaty,  dated  January  II,  I8I4.  / 

The  strength  of  the  armies  operating  upon 
the  Rhine  was  variously  estimated,  but  they 
probably  exceeded  half  a  million  of  meti.  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  had  between  them  an  eflectire 
force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ; 
Russia  alone  had  nearly  two  hundred  thousand ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  thirty  thousand 
Swedes,  ten  thousand  Danes,  and  a  large  num-^ 
her  of  troops  contributed  by  the  princes  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  This  immense  body 
did  not,  however,  take  the  field  at  the  same 
moment.    The  first  armies,  which  passed  the 


*  This  philippic  is  reported  from  memory,  and  rests  upon  the  authority  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body.  That  it  is  substantially  correct,  is  highly  probable,  but  every  thing  published  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  sovereign  after  his  fall  must  be  received  with  caution. 

iroL.  iL — NO.  69.  4  1 
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BOOK  IV.  Rhine  at  the  end  of  December,  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to 
nvbich  an  augmentation  of  about  one-third  was 
made  by  reinforcements,  which  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

The  first  operations  of  importance  were 
made  on  the  side  of  Switzerland ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1813,  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
in  contravention  of  the  remonstranees  of  the 
government  of  Zurich,  advanced  by  Basle, 
through  Befort,  towards  Langres  and  Cnaumont. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  the  grand  Prussian  army, 
under  Marshal  Blucher,  passed  the  Rhine  in 
three  divisions,  at  Manheim,  Kaub,  and  Cob- 
lentz,  and  while  the  corps  of  Sacken,  D' Yorck, 
and  Kleist,  advanced  on  Mentz  and  Thionville, 
the  division  of  Langeron  was  left  to  blockade 
the  fortresses  in  the  rear.  The  first  care  of  the 
allies  was  to  conciliate  the  people  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
on  crossing  tlie  Rhine  was  to  address  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  proclamation  founded  on  the  decla- 
ration of  the  allied  sovereigns : — 

"  Frenchmen,*' sud  the  commander- in-cbief,  "  vic- 
tory has  led  the  allied  armies  to  your  frontiers,  which  they 
are  about  to  pass.  We  do  not  wage  war  against  France ; 
but  we  repel  far  from  us  the  yoke  which  ^our  government 
would  impose  upon  our  respective  countries.  They  have 
the  same  right  to  independence  and  happiness  as  France. 
Ma|;i8trates,  owners  or  properU',  farmers,  remain  at  your 
stations.    The  maintenance  of  public  order,  respect  for 

Srivale  property,  and  discipline  die  most  rigid,  will  mark 
iie  conduct  of  the  allies,  while  they  pass  throuy^h  and  re- 
main on  your  soil.  They  are  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  ven- 
geance. Other  principles  and  other  views  than  those  which 
conducted  your  armies  to  us,  preside  in  the  councils  of  the 
allied  monarchs.  Their  glory  will  consist  in  having  ter- 
minated the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  The  only  conquest 
which  is  the  object  of  their  ambition  is  peace ;  but  a  peace 
which  insures  to  their  countries,  to  France,  and  to  Europe, 
real  repose.  We  hoped  to  have  found  it  before  we  reached 
the  territories  of  France — ^we  are  come  hither  in  search 
of  it." 

The  corps  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Marmont, 
.  weakened  by  the  sickness  which  had  desolated 
the  army  since  its  retreat  from  Leipzic,  consisted 
duly  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  and  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  arrest  the  progress  oT  the 
invaders.  At  the  approach  of  the  allied  army 
Marmont  had  retreated  to  St.  Mihiel:  while 
Victor,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the 
Austrians,  had  quitted  Strasburg  for  Luneville ; 
and  Marshal  Ney,  forced  to  retire  from  the 
frontier,  made  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nancy.  Marshal  Macdonald,  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  retreated 
in  his  turn  before  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  and  established  his  head-qua4|ers  ^ 
Namur.  The  French  General  Maison  sudtainea 
for  some  time  a  gallant  struggle  in  front  of 
Antwerp,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat  into 
France,  and  to  throw  his  troops  into  Lille  and 


the  neighbouring  places.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
of  the  French  frontiers,  from  Lyons  to  Antwerp, 
forming  an  extent  of  country  of  five  hundred 
miles,  were  invaded,  by  armies  whose  object  it 
was  to  plant  their  standards  on  the  heights  of 
the  capital. 

These  retrograde  movements  were  an- 
nounced by  the  French  government  as  the 
result  of  a  previously  concerted  plan,  and  the 
emperor  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  system  to  permit  the  undis- 
puted entry  of  the  allies  into  the  interior,  that 
las  triumph  might  be  the  more  distinguished, 
and  their  overthrow  the  more  certain.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  system.  Marshal  Mortier  retired 
from  Langres  to  Chaumont ;  Marshal  Augereau, 
with  the  reserve,  marched  to  Lyons ;  and  Ge- 
neral Dessaix  confined  his  operations  to  the 
defence  of  Savoy. 

The  capture  of  Geneva  served  as  a  prelude 
to  the  campaign  of  1814.  This  ancient  republic 
had  been  united  to  France  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  by  its  alliance  had  lost  both  its  inde- 

Sendence  and  its  prosperity.  On  the  tSOth  of 
December,  an  Austrian  advanced-guard,  com- 
manded by  General  Count  Bubna,  coHsistiog  of 
three  thousand  men,  advanced  from  Switzerland, 
when  General  Jordy,  a  brave  veteran  officer, 
thunderstruck  at  witnessing  a  circumstance  so 
unforeseen,  fell  senseless  in  the  midst  of  his  staff. 
The  officer  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved, 
partaking  of  the  general  consternation  of  the 
army,  marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
garrison  of  twelve  hundred  troops,  and  suffered 
the  Austrians  to  enter  without  the  formality  of  a 
capitulation.  The  capture  of  Geneva,  which  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  French  empire,  opened 
the  road  to  Lyons,  and  exposed  the  passes  of 
Italy  to  the  Austrian  army. 

Napoleon  himself  now  raised  the  curtain 
whicK  had  concealed  from  his  subjects  the  dan- 
gers of  their  coimtry  ;-^ 

"  You  ha^e  seen,''  said  he  to  his  senators,  "  by  the 
papers  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  you, 
all  that  I  have  done  for  peace.  The  sacrifices  which  com- 
prise the  preliminary  bases  which  have  been  proposetl  to 
me  by  my  enemies,  and  which  I  have  accepted,  I  will 
make  without  regret.  My  life  has  but  one  object— the 
happiness  of  the  French  people.  In  the  mean  time,  Beame, 
Alsace,  Franche  Comt6,  and  Brabant,  are  invaded.  The 
cries  of  this  part  of  my  family  pierce  my  •  soul.  Let  us 
obtain  peace  by  a  final  effort.  I  call  on  the  French  to  suc- 
cour the  French.  1  call  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  of 
Brittany,  Mormandy^,  Campaffne,  Burgundy,  and  tlieoiber 
departments,  to  assist  their  brethren.  At  the  sight  of  a 
nation  in  arms  the  enemy  will  fly,  or  sign  a  peace  on  the 
bases  which  they  themselves  have  proposed.  Peace,  and 
the  deliverance  of  our  territory,  ought  to  be  our  rallying 
cry.  Our  object  is  now  no  longer  to  recover  our  conquests." 

The  wish  thus  expressed  to  obtain  a  peace 
by  treaty  or  by  force  of  arms  was  accompanied 
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by  correspondinf^  eXertioits.  No  endeavours 
were  spared  to  raise  the  maid  popalation  en 
masse;  comiiiissioDers  were  dispatched  to  all  the 
military  divisioos  of  the  empire  to  facilitate  the 
organization  of  the  levies;  and  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  minister  of  the  interior  relations  of 
France,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  soverei§pas  at  Basle,  to  propose  that  a 
congress  for  the  negooiation  of  a  general  peace 
should  assemble  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  These 
overtures  were  accepted  by  the  allies  without 
hesitation  ;  and  plenipotentiaries  were  appointed 
to  the  congress,  which  assembled  at  the  place 
proposed  between  the  15th  and  the  30th  of 
January  ;  but  the  allies,  secure  in  their  own 
resources,  peremptorily  refused  either  to  suspend 
or  to  interrupt  the  military  movements  of  their 
armies  during  the  progress  of  the  negociations. 

The  invading  army,  bearing  down  all  op* 
position,  still  continued  to  advance ;  the  defiles 
of  the  Vosges,  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching 
from  Befort  to  Strasburg,  were  forced  in  every 
direction  ;  Vesoul,  Langres,  Nancy,  and  Thion- 
ville,  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Cossacks  had  pushed 
their  advanced  corps  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verdun.  In  the  midst  of  these  accumulated 
difficulties,  Napoleon  remained  at  Paris,  inces- 
santly employed  in  endeavouring  to  recruit  his 
army,  and  to  replenish  his  exhausted  finances. 
The  formation  of  twelve  new  regiments  was 
announced  at  Paris,  under  the  designation  of 
volunteers,  consisting  of  mechanics,  whose  shops 
being  shut,  could  no  longer  afford  them  employ- 
ment ;  and  considerable  supplies  of  troops  were 
obtained  from  other  quarters,  though  by  no 
means  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  of  the  best 
description.  Since  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  armies  had  fallen  principally  upon  their 
own  country,  the  public  finances  had  sunk 
into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  embarrass- 
ment; and  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
January  the-  national  bank  encountered  diffi- 
culties that  approached  to  the  confines  of  insol- 
vency. From  the  report  of  the  directors  of  this 
establishment  it  appeared,  that  the  available  funds 
in  their  hands,  at  the  time  of  making  that  report, 
amounted  only  to  ,£dOO,000  sterling,  and  that  it 
had  become  indispensably  necessary  to  restrict 
their  daily  payments  to  a  suip  not  exceeding 
•£20,000. 

At  length  an  army  was  assembled  before 
Chalons,  between  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  and 
the  French  Emperor  prepared  to  quit  his  capital, 
in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Two  days  previous  to  his  departure  he 
assembled  the  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and 
in  a  speech,  delivered  with  a  degree  of  emotion 
that  seemed  to  indicate  a  presage  that  he  was 
taking  a  final  farewell,  committed  the  empress 
and  his  infant  son  to  th^ir  protection,  apd  to  the 


love  of  his  faithful  city  of  Paris.    On  the  25th  BOOiLIV. 

of  January  Napoleon  quitted  the  capital  and  

repaired  to  Vitry,  to  which  point  the  French  c^af^xxiv, 
armies,  under  Marshals  Marmont,  MacdonaId|      iqia 
and  Victor,  were  retreating  from  different  quar-.'  ^ 

ters.  The  allied  armies  at  the  same  time  were 
concentrating,  and  pressing  towards  the  sa.me 
point-— Marshal  Blucher  by  the  way  of  Nancy 
and  Toul,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  the 
direction  of  Langres  and  Chaumont, 

On  the  24th  the  allies  commenced  their 
operations  in  the  interior  by  the  battle  of  Bar, 
between  Chaumont  and  Joipville.  Marshal 
Mortier  defended  this  position  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  bravery,  but  being  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  he  was  eventually  obliged  to 
abandon  the  town,  and  to  retire  upop  Troyes, 
Marshal  Blucher,  proceeding  on  his  march  to 
form  the  meditated  junction  with  Prince  Schwart-* 
zenberg,  possessed  himself,  on  the  23d  and  S4th, 
of  Ligny  and  St.  Dizier,  and  firom  thence  pushed 
forward  a.  corps  to  Brienne,  to  establish  a  com-  ^ 

munication  with  the  Austrian  division  at  Bar. 
Napoleon,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
movement,  and  deteirmined  lo  defeat  its  object^ 
made  immediate  preparations  to  attack  the 
Prussian  rear-guarcl,  while  it  awaited  the  arrival 
of  D*Yorck's  division  from  St.  Dizier/  Thi^ 
attack,  in  which  the  French  were  successful, 
took  place  on  the  27th,  and  the  allies  were  forced 
from  ttieir  position.  Marshal  Blucher,  by  no 
means  disconcerted  by  the  check  which  he  had 
suffered,  continued  his  movements  upon  Qrienne, 
and  having  rallied  his  forces,  awaitM  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  at  that  place.  On  the  20th,  at  mid- 
day, the  French  army  appeared ;  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  most  sanguinary.  While 
General  AlsufieflT defended  the  tpwn  with  vigour, 
an  attack  was  made  by  the  allies  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  French,  which  wa^  known  to  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  defective  supply  of 
cavalry.  For  several  hours  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  uncertain.  Victory,  which  thus  hung  in 
suspense,  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  castle  of  Brienne ;  when  an  officer  of  rank, 
attached  to  the  staff*  of  Marshal  Victor,  availing 
himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  of  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  found*  his  way 
into  the  castle,  and  put  bis  corps  in  possession 
of  this  position.  In  the  action  which  followed 
for  the  recovery  of  this  post,  a  dreadful  carnage 
took  place,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  French  army  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  field.  This  success  compelled 
the  Pmssian  field- marshal  to  continue  his  retro- 

frade^movement  upon  Bar;  and  enabled  the 
rench  columns  under  Marshal  Victor  and  Ge« 
neral  Grouchy  to  take  up  fine  positions  at  the 
villages  of  I^  RothiSre  and  Dienville^  on  the 
30th. 
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BOOK  IV.  After  the  battle  of  Brienne^  in  vhich  a  prin- 

oipal  part  of  the  town  fell  a  sacrifiee  to  the 

CiiAfXXiVv.  iameSy  Napoleon  posted  his  army  on  the  heights 
^"^^[7^  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and  displayed 
^^^  his  superior  force  to  the  army  of  Silesia.  On 
the  dlst  he  again  deployed  in  the  low  ground 
between  La  Rothi^re  and  Trannes ;  and  thus 
situated,  the  hostile  armies  parsed  two  days  in 
sight  of  each  other.  General  D^  Yorck  availed 
himself  of  the  interval  to  re-capture  the  town  of 
St.  Disier ;  while  Count  Wittgenstein,  supported 
by  Count  Wrede,  repulsed  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Marmont  near  Vassy.  Advancing  from  the 
south  east,  the  grand  allied  army,  under  Prince 
Schwartsenberg,  approached  towards  the  Aube, 
and  the  general  commandant.  Count  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  united  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
guards,  to  form  a  reserve  on  the  heights  and  in 
the  defiles  of  Trannes,  from  which  he  could  sup- 
port any  point  that  was  menaced.  These  dispo-' 
SitioBS  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  hastened 
to  announce  to  Marshal  Bhicher,  directing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  attacic  the  French  with  his 
united  force,  while  Count  Wrede  made  an  offen- 
sive movement  from  Doulevane-sur-Brienne. 

In  this  situation  Napoleon  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  fighting,  not  merely  to  secure  a 
retreat,  but  to  save  his  army.  The  length  of  the 
enemy^s  line  compelled  him  to  extend  his  own, 
and  his  whole  force  was  disposed  in  two  lines  of 
battle,  ranged  under  a  chain  of  iiilla,  his  right 
resting  on  Dienville  and  the  Aube,  bis  centre  on 
La  Rothiire,  and  his  left  on  the  hamlet  of 
Gibrie.  At  another  important  position,  which 
covered  the  left  flank,  the  6th  corns  was  posted, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Marmont ;  Ge- 
neral Duhesme  defended  La  Rothiere,  and 
General  Gerard  had  orders  to  protect  both  banks 
of  the  Aube  by  occupying  Dienville.  The  in- 
fantry was  ranged  in  masses  upon  the  banks  of 
the  villages,  which  were  bordered  on  all  sides 
with  artillery. 

Daring  these  offensive  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  the  three  columns  of  attack 
belonging  to  the  allied  army,  formed  under  Mar- 
shal Blucher,  were  taking  directions  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  General  Sacken's  corps  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Trannes  into  the  plain  of 
Rothiere,  and  advanced  on  the  centre  of  the 
French  in  two  strong  divisions,  the  one  upon 
Brienne  by  the  Dienville  road,  and  the  other 
direct  on  La  Rothiere.  The  Austrian  corps  of 
General  Count  Giulay,  and  the  Russian  corps 
of  General  Alsufieff,  formed  General  Sacken*s 
reserve.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg 
manoeuvred  with  the  righ't  winr  from  Eclance 
on  Chaumenil  and  Gibrie,  in  order  to  attack  the 
left  of  the  enemy ;  opening,  by  this  combined 
march,  the  communication  with  General  Count 


Wrede,    who  was    moving   on  Chaumenil   by 
Doulevant. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies,  ranged 
in  battle  array  between  the  lines,  were  put  in 
motion.  The  general  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  a  violent  discharge  of  musketry  and 
artillery  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  found  to  proceed  from  the  corps  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  who,  having  pene- 
trated through  the  forest  of  Eclance,  began  the 
battle  by  attacking  the  woody  heights  of  Gilnrie, 
which  were  defended  by  several  regiments. 
After  encountering  an  obstinate  resistance,  he 
made  himself  master  both  of  the  heights  and  of 
the  hamlet.  Napoleon,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
outflanked,  ordered  a  corps  to  manoeuvre  on  his 
left,  and  Gibrie  was  re-taken  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  by  the  French,  who  displayed  prodigies 
of  valour.  The  prince  royal,  having^  in  his  turn 
obtained  reinforcements,  once  more  assailed  the 
wood  and  hamlet.  At  first  he  was  repulsed,  but 
the  combined  movement  of  Count  Wrede  was 
arranged  with  such  precision  that  a  junction  was 
speedily  formed  between  the  two  corps,  and 
Gibrie  and  Chaumenil  were  re-taken.  Napoleon, 
having  learned  that  his  left  position  was  thus 
assailed,  lost  no  time  in  hastening  thither  with 
part  of  the  artillery  of  his  guard,  and  on  his  arri- 
val at  that  point,  orders  were  immediately  given 
that  Chaumenil  should  be  again  carried.  Count 
Wrede,  determined  tb  maintain  a  position  that 
had  been  gained  by  so  much  valour,  now  ordered 
all  the  Austro-Bavarian  divisions  to  advance: 
the  charge  was  irresistible ;  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  put  to  the  rout,  the  square  of  infantry 
broken,  and  the  artillery  obliged  to  retreat, 
leaving  behind  them  several  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition waggons.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  bad 
in  the  mean  time  endeavoured  by  strong  columns 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  establish  a  commu- 
nication .  with  Chaumenil  by  Morvilliers,  was 
repulsed  by  Count  liardegg,  and  a  division  of 
the  Schwartzenberg  hulans,  by  a  fortunate 
charge,  seized  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  the  French  were  just  moving  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  dth  corps. 

Nearly  three  hours  were  employed  in  the 
manoeuvres  and  successive  attacks  on  this  point ; 
and  Marshal  Blucher,  finding  his  right  secured 
by  the  success  of  Count  Wrede  and  the  prince 
royal,  determined  to  carry  La  Rothi^e-^tbe 
centre  and  key  of  the  enemy^s  position.  About 
three  o'clock  all  the  allied  troops  deployed  in 
the  plains  of  La  Rothiere  and  Brienne,  and  at 
that  hour  the  battle  became  general.  The  ardour 
of  the  troops  was  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
presence  of  the  Kmperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Taking  a  station  along  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  between  Trannes  and  Rothi^, 
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on  the  ground  of  action,  tbey  observed  and 
followed  the  progress  of  the  attacks,  which  were 
in  some  degree  confused  by  a  high  wind,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  that  darkened  the  whole 
atmosphere.  The  artillery  and  musketry  some- 
times actuaBy  ceased  from  the  impossibility  of 
discerning  the  objects  against  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  directed.  The  Russian  batteries, 
although  served  with  evident  superiority,  left 
half  the  cannon  behind,  and  so  deep  was  the 
snow  upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  onlv  by 
doubline  the  usual  train  that  the  other  half  was 
removed.  The  resistance  of  the  French  at  La 
Rothi&re  and  Dienville  was  obstinate  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  only  was  General  Sacken,  by  whom 
the  attack  was  made,  resisted  for  several  hours 
with  success,  but  towards  sun-set,  the  French 
cavalry,  becoming  in  their  turn  the  assailants, 
penetrated  towards  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
position,  agd  obliged  the  masses  of  infantry,  of 
which  it  was  oomposed,  to  give  way.  At  this 
critical  moment  Marshal  Blucher  made  one  of 
those  bold  movements  on  which  the  fate  of 
battles  so  frequently  depend :  he  ordered  his 
oavalry,  which  had  been  reinforced  for  the 
purpose,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French, 
and  by  a  rapid  movement  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear :  at  the  same  time  directing  the  in- 
fantry,  under  General  Sacken,  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  right  These  manoeuvres,  which  the 
darkness  favoured,  were  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  precision, .  The  French  cavalry,  find- 
ing themselves  unexpectedlv  charged  in  the 
rear,  retreated  to  Brienne,  which  place  the  Rus- 
sians entered  close  at  their  heels.  The  infantry 
forming  the  enemy's  centre,  being  now  unco- 
vered. General  Sacken  pushed  his  attacks  with 
vigour,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
long  contested  position  of  La  Rothidre.  The 
battie  appeared  to  be  now  decided.  Napoleon 
himself  for  a  moment  feared  the  entire  rout  of 
bis  army,  an  event  which  must  inevitably  have 
taken  place  had  the  allies  redoubled  their  charges 
on  Brienne  and  Lesmont.  The  disaster  at 
Leipxic  might  have  been  repeated,  for  the  bridre 
of  Lesmont,  which  was  broken  down  to  impede 
the  advance  of  the  invaders,  had  not  been  re- 
constructed, and  only  a  narrow  and  difficult 
passage  presented  itself  for  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army. 

The  first  alarm  was  succeeded  by  returning 
confidence.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  General  Colbert's  cavalry,  and  in  person 
directed  a  charge,  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  allies^  Marshal  Oudinot  hastily  arrived 
from  Lesmont  with  two  divisions  of  the  national 
guard,  and  thus  reinforced,  the  French  army 
was  again  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Strong  columns  of  infantry,  and  batteries  of  fly- 
ing artillery,  were  directed  against  La  Rotbiere. 
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Thrice  did  Napoleon  renew  the. attack  at  the  HOOK  IV. 

head  of  his  guards,  and  these  efibrts  so  far  sue 

ceeded  as  to  enable  him  to  seize  the  ohuroh  and  CbakXXIV. 
several  houses,  while  the  Russian  grenadiers 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  village.  Being  thus  at 
close  quarters,  both  sides  resorted  to  the  bayonet, 
and  the  slaughter  was  terriUe.  The  efibrts  of 
the  Russians,  in  front  of  the  line,  were  directed 
by  Marshal  Blucher  in  person.  This  general 
exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the 
attack  of  the  imperial  guards  on  La  BLotiii^re, 
and  so  imminent  was  his  danger,  that  a  Cossack, 
pierced  hj  a  musket-shot,  fell  dead  at  his  side. 
The  Russian  reserve  now  advanced,  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  amidst  these 
vicissitudes  the  battle  was  prolonged  till  mid-^ 
night.  Towards  ten  o'clock,  Marshal  BertbieT) 
when  traversing  the  French  lines  to  visit  the 
posts,  found  the  two  armies  so  closely  in  eon- 
tact,  that  he  several  times  mbtook  the  posts  of 
the  allies  for  those  of  the  French.  At  length, 
the  whole  village  of  La  Rothi&re  was  ceded  to 
the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Russians;  and  Ge- 
neral Sacken,  who  had  three  times  been  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  made  a  bold  charge 
on  the  right  of  the  village,  seized  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  took  from  five  to  six  hundred 

Erisoners  of  the  French  guards.  At  midnight 
Tapoleon  made  his  last  attack  on  La  Rothi&re, 
which  the  Russians  repulsed,  and  thus  decided 
the  victory  in  favour  of  the  allies. 

Under  favour  of  the  night,  the  French  army 
concealed  from  the  allies  tl^  disorder  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  at  the  close  of  the  action,  and 
edited  its  retreat  on  Troyes  and  Arcis. 

The  courage  displayed  by  the  French  troops, 
their  heroic  erorts,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
emperor  exposed  himself,  all  tended  to  prove  the 
importance  whioh  he  attached  to  this^  general 
eiig&S^ment.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  carry 
every  village,  height,  or  wood,  by  assault ;  and 
purchased  with  their  blood  every  toot  of  ground 
which  they  gained.  Some  villages,  which  during 
the  battle  had  taken  up  arms  against  them,  were 
delivered  up  to  military  execution — a  proceeding 
justified  by  the  laws  of  war,  but  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  an  enlightened  policy.  On  the 
part  of  the  allies  about  eigbt]^  thousand  men  bad 
been  engaged;  and  on  the  side  of  the  French  a 
number  not  much  inferior.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  fmsoners,  besides  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon ;  that  of  the  allies  exceeded 
this  number,  but  they  had  not  to  include  in  their 
loss  either  prisoners  or  oannon.  The  moral 
efiect  of  this  day*s  defeat  was  the  desertion  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  newly  raised  consoripts 
from  the  raiiks  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  allied 
monarchs  might  now,  without  presumption, 
cherish  the  expectation,  that  the  time  was.  not 
4  K 
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JM>OK  IV .  distant  \vheii  they  would  be  able  to'  prescribe 
— -^^ — »^  the  terms  of  peace  in  Paris  to  him  who  had  so 
CnAF.XK\v.  i)fieu  dictated  treaties  in  their  capitals. 

After  the  battle  of  La  Rothiire  the  greatest 
anxiety  prevailed  in  Paris,  where  contradictory 
reports  were  in  circulation,  according  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  propagated ;  but  at  length  the  official  bul- 
letin appeared,  and  represented  the  engagement 
as  a  ^^  a  rencontre  of  the  rear-guard."  *^  The 
combat,''  it  was  added,  ^'  ceased  at  night  after 
a  brisk  cannonade ;  the  army  continued  to  con- 
centrate itself  without  any  obstacle  t^  and  that 
.object  was  completely  accomplished."  To  this 
soothine  report  the  Parisian  journals  added 
splendid  details  of  the  laDree  reinforcements  which 
were  daily  arriving ;  and  corps  were  continually 
passing  in  review  at  the  Thuilleries  before 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had'  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  to  his  imperial  brother. 

The  a]li€^d  monarchs  now  decided  that  their 
armies  should  march  to  the  capital  in  two  grand 
corps ;  the  one  following  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
by  the  road  of  Troyes  and  Sens ;  and  the  other 
advancing  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  by  Chalons, 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  Meaux.  This  plan  of 
dividing  the  allied  forces,  though  liable  to  serious 
objections,  .  afforded  the  double  advantage  of 
securing  subsistence,  in  a  country  which  they 
conceived  to  be  drained  of  provisions,  and  of 
placing  the  enemy  between  two  hostile  armies^ 
one  of  which  might  hold  him  in  check,  while  the 
other,  by  its  sudden  appearance  at  the  gates  of 
th#  metropolis,  would  cause  every  idea  of  defence 
to  be  abandoned,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  The  6rst  effect  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  separate  the  army  of  Silesia  from  the 
grand  army ;  and  while  Marshal  Blucher  took 
the  direction  of  Ferre  Champenoise  towards  the 
Marne,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  marched 
on  Troyes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne. 

Resolved  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Troyes, 
the  allies  pushed  forward  strong  corps  on  the 
roads  to  Arois,  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Sens,  to  in- 
tercept the  communication  of  the  French  army 
with  Paris.  But  Napoleon,  braving  all  these 
demonstrations,  was  only  induced  to  retreat  by 
the  intelligence  that  Marshal  Blucher  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Marne,  and  was  marching  with  a 
formidable  army  in  echehn  direct  for  Paris.  The 
alarm  in.  the  capital  now  became  extreme.  Works 
were  b^un  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
approaches  ;  the  barriers  were  palisadoed  to 
guard  against  a  coup  de  main  ;  and  Passy,  Mont- 
marire,  and  the  adjoining  heights,  were  fixed 
upon  to  serve  as  defensive  positions.  Towers 
were  at  the  same  time  made  to  St.  Denis  and 
Abervilliers,  and  an  immense  fabrication  of  pikes 
was  announced  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  pea- 
santry.   Such  was  the  sityation  of  the  metropolis 


la 


when  Napoleon,  on  the  6th  of  February,  aban- 
doned Troyes,  and  retreated  to  Nogent,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Silesian 
>irmy. 

After  the  capture  of  Troyes  a  momentary 
indecision  seemed  to  pervade  the  councils  of  the 
allied  sovereigns.  The  Austrian  Monarch,  in 
common  with  the  confederate  princes  of  Europe, 
wished  for  peace,  but*^s  views  did  not  at  this 
time  extend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  In  this  policy  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain expressed  their  acquiescence,  flattering 
themselves  that  Napoleon  would  at  length  ac-  ' 
commodate  himself  to  his  situation,  and  oowto  ' 
the  necessity  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
conformable  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe. 
The  conferences  at  Chatillon  had  opened  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflhirs  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  had  arrived  at  that  place  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  pacific  dispo- 
sition of  Austria  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  French  Emperor ;  and  relying  on  this 
disposition,  he  sent  instructions  to  his  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Chatillon,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
)ropose  an  armistice,  founded  upon  the  bases 
aid  down  by  the  allies,  and  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  surrender  all  the  fortified  places  in.  the 
countries  proposed  to  be  ceded  by  France,  on 
condition  that  military  operations  should  be  en- 
tirely suspended.  To  this  the  allies  replied,  ^^^ 
that  instead  of  an  armistice,  it  was  their  wish 
that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  should  be  signed 
without  oela^,  with  a  condition  th&t  the  principal 
places  now  invested  by  their  armies,  compre- 
hending Antwerp,  Wesel,  Mentz,  Strosburg, 
and  Besan^on,  should  be  resigned  by  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  as  pledges  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions. 

At  the  moment  when  these  points  were 
under  discussiion.  Napoleon,  who  was  still  at 
Nogent,  received  several  couriers  from  Marshal 
Macdonald,  informing  him  that  a  strong  Russian 
and  Prussian  force  was  advancing,  under  Mar- 
shal Blucher,  along  the  course  of  the  Marne, 
and  that  unless  an  imposing  force  was  instantly 
placed  on  this  line  of  operations,  Paris  itself 
would  be  lost.  On  the  9th  of  February  several 
Prussian  battalions  entered  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  number  of  Rus- 
sian brigades,  supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 
These  troops,  which  formed  the  advanced-guard 
of  Marshal  Blucher's  army,  soon  extended  them- 
selves to  Meaux,  announcing  that  they  were  on 
their  march  to  Paris,  which  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  enter  on  the  succeeding  Sunday.  On  the 
Seine,  detachments  from  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg's  army  touched  upon  the  gates  of  Sens, 
wlkile  his  light  troops  pushed  forwards  to  Melun^ 
distant  only  ten  leagues  from  Paris. 
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Napoleon,  io  his  position  at  Nogent,  found 
himtself  thus  doubly  outflanked ;  but  by  one  of 
those  brilliant  combinations  which,  in  the  days 
of  bis  glory,  shed  lustre  on  his  military  genius^ 
he  resolved  to  fall,  by  a  bold  and  rapid  march, 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Marshal  Blucber's  army, 
and  not  merely  to  repulse,  but  to  annihilate,  these 
divisions  of  the  invaders.  On  the  9th,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  Mailbals  Marmont  and  Ney 
to  prepare  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  move- 
ments of  the  main  army,  which  consisted  of  the 
Teteran  and  imperial  guard,  and  of  troops  drawn 
from  the  French  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier, 
were  eflected  with  inconceivable  celerity.  In 
their  march  on  Montmirail,  through  the  forest  of 
Traconne,  the  artillery  became  engulphed  in  the 
marshy  road  near  Villenoxe,  ^nd  the  general 
commanding  "the  artillery  announced  to  the  em-- 
peror  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  move- 
ments :  "  Forward,"  answered  Napoleon,  "  if 
we  leave  some  pieces  of  cannon  beliind  us !"  He 
was  obeyed  ;  the  soldiers  themselves  assisted 
to  draw  out  the  ordnance,  and  even  carried  it 
in  their  arms  ;  and  the  Mayor  of  Barbonne  sud- 
denly collected  five  hundred  horses  belonging 
to  the  peasantry,  with  which  the  cannon  was 
extricated,  and  the  train  reinforced.  On  his 
advance  towards  the  Mame,  he  found  the  corps 
commanded  by  Generals   Sacken  and  D'YoKck 

Eosted,  the  first  at  Montmirail,  and  the  other  at 
la  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  both  having  their  ad- 
vanced-guard pushed  two  leagues  in  front  of 
the  Mame  near  Chateau-Thierry  and  Meaux. 

The  movements  of  Marshal  Blucher  at  this 
period  are  considered  by  military  men  as  liable 
to  much  animadversion.  He  had  separated  him- 
self too  far  from  the  grand  army,  and  by  ex- 
tending his  divisions  too  widely,  he  had  pre- 
vented them  from  combining  their  operations,  or 
mutaally  supporting  each  other.  On  the  lOtli, 
at  day-break,  Napoleon,  in  person,  conducted 
his  troops  to  the  heights  of  St.  Prix,  while  Mar- 
shal Marmont  was  ordered  to  pass  the  swampy 
defile  of  St.  Gond,  and  to  attack  the  village  of 
Baye.  At  this  point  the  advanced- guard  of  the 
Russian  general  Alsufieff  was  stationed,  but 
being  unprovided  with  cavalry,  and  seeing  him- 
self attacked  by  five  or  six  thousand  dragoons, 
as  well  as  a  superior  body  of  infantry,  he  con^ 
<;entrated  all  his  force,  amounting  to  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  at  Champeaubert,  intending  to 
fight  as  he  retreated.  The  cavalry  of  the  im- 
perial guard  now  deployed  upon  the  plain, 
attacking  and  turning  the  Russians,  in  order  to 
intercept  their  march  on  the  Chalons  road.  In 
vain  did  General  Alsufieff  form  his  infantry  in 
squares;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  the  fire  of  their 
Jiumerous  batteries  ;  his  ranks  gave  way  in  all 
directions ;  and  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry, 


fled  into  the  woods  and  marshes.    The  general,  BOOK  lY. 
several  superior  ofiicers,  and  more   than  two  — — -* 
thousand  men,    were  made  prisoners ;    and  of  ^^^^^xi^ 
twenty*feur  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  remained  in      ][ai4 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

But  Napoleon  aimed  at  still  more  brilliant 
achievements,    and    hoped    to    defeat    General 
Sacken's  whole  corps.    At  eight  o^clock  in  the  ' 
evening  General  Nansouty  marched  to  Mont* 
mirail  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  guard,  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Colbort    • 
and  JLaferriere ;  and  at  five  o^ clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Die  11th,  General  Guyot's  division  of^ 
cavalry  was  advanced  to  the  same  place.     Ge*  * 
neral  Sacken,  having  learned  the  disaster  of  his 
advanced  -  guard,  -quitted    Ferto-sous- Jouarre, 
and  marched  all   night    on    the  10th  towards 
Montmirail,    after    having    dispatched    several 
messengers  to  General   D'Yorck,  who,   by  his 
advice,  marched  from  the  environs  of  Meaux  in 
the  same  direction.    Hence  every  thing  seemed 
to  presage  a  battle,  the  issue   of  which  would 
be  of  $he  highest  importance. 

""  In  the  forenoon  of  the  11th,  General  Sacken*8 
corps,  reinforced  by  three  brigades  from  General 
D^  Yorck's  division,  appeared  before  Montmirail, 
where  Napoleon '  had  already  arrived  with  the 
division  of  Ricard  and  the  imperial  guard.  The 
Russian  army  consisted  of  only  eighteen  or 
twenty  -thousand  men,  but  beine  no  longer  able 
to  avoid  a  battle,  they  attacked  the  village  of 
Marchais,  where  the  division  of  Ricard  was 
posted,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Mar- 
shal Ney.  This  village  was  twice  taken  and 
re-taken ;  and  the  Russians  exhibited  in  the 
assault  as  much  impetuosity  as  the  French  dis« 
played  determination  and  bravery  in  its  defence. 
At  the  end  of  five  hours  each  army  found  itself 
in  the  same  position  that  it  had  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Night  was  now 
approaching,  and  Napoleon,  having,  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  battle,  received  a  reinforcement, 
determined  to  make  a  final  effort.  The  success 
of  the  day  appeared  to  depend  upon  assailing 
the  Russian  centre  at  Epine-aux-Bois,  which 
was  the  key  of  General  Sacken's  position.  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon  defended  the  approaches  to 
this  point ;  the  hedges  were  lined  with  a  triple  • 
row  of  riflemen;  and  the  infantry  battalions, 
intended  for  their  support,  were  stationed  in  the 
rear.  At  the  command  of  the  emperor.  General 
Friant  darted  towards  the  farm  of  Haute- Epine, 
and  charged  the  Russians  with  great  impetuo* 
sity.  The  conflict  at  this  point  became  san* 
guinary  in  the  extreme,  and  success  was  for 
some  time  doubtful.  At  length  the  lancers, 
dragoons,  and  horse  grenadiers  of  Bonaparte's 
guard,  appeared  on  the  right  of  Haute- Epine, 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  em» 
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mistoiIy  of  thb  wars 


HOOK  IV.  peror/*    The  French  infantry,  availing  them- 
■    seWes  of  the  adTantages  gained  by  the  cavalry, 

ggAPJCXiv;  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  disordered 
'^11^^  oolumns  of  the  Russians,  and  forced  tbem  to 
^^^^  abandon  the  position,  artillery,  and  baggage. 
The  Russians,  thrown  into  the  most  extreme 
disorder  at  all  points,  retired  by  the  road  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  after  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded, 
or  prisoners. 

On  the  following  day  Marshal  Mortier  pur- 
sued the  retreating  army  oy  the  direct  road  from 
'  Montmirail  to  Chateau  Thierry ;  and  Napoleon, 
who  had  fixed  bis  heiMl^^uarters  at  Haute- fipine, 
hastened  to  advance  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Russians,  who  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Itheims,  suffered  severely  in  the  retreat,  and 
their  loss  at  the  village  of  Coquerets  alone  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  men.  Victories  so  un<- 
expected  seemed  almost  to  partake  of  the 
miraculous,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
achieved  them.  The  French  army,  of  late  so 
much  discouraged  and  depressed,  now  supported 
their  privations  and  fatigues  without  a  murmur, 
and  testified  the  happiest  disposition.  It  was 
remarked,  that  under  no  circumstances  of  pre- 
ceding wars  had  so  many  Russian  prisoners 
been  taken ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  who  sud- 
denly pass  from  despondency  to  confidence, 
began  to  believe  that  ^^  France — the  sacred 
country,  which  the  foe  had  violated,  would  be 
found  by  her  invaders  a  land  of  consuming 
fire.**  These  successes,  however,  were  neither 
complete  nor  decisive.  Marshal  Blucher,  hav'- 
iog  neard  from  the  fugitives  of  the  disasters 
€i  Ctenerals  Sacken  and  D' Yordc,  collected  the 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Kleist,  and  the  Rus- 
sian division  of  General  Langeron,  forming  in 
idl  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  on  the 
18th  march^  against*  Marshal  Marmont'sposi- 
tion  at  Etoges,  on  the  road  from  Chalons  to 
Montmirail.  This  raovMnent  re-called  Napoleon, 
in  ereat  haste,  from  the  pursuit  of  Ueneral 
SaweSy  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th  he  quitted  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
made  a  forced  march  to  join  Marshal  Marmont, 
vrith  the  hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the 
Silesian  army.  At  eight  o'clock  the  cavalry  of 
his  advanced-guard  appeared  upon  the  heights 
of  Vauchamp,  where  they  seia^  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  planted  on  that  station  by  the  Prussians. 
The  French  cavalry,  which  continually  in- 
creased in  number,  suddenly  wpeared  in  great 
force  under  the  command  of  General  Grouchy. 
The  Prussians  inunediately  formed  themselves 
in  squares,  and  for  some  time  firmly  maintained 
their  ground ;  but  being  at  length  overpowered 
by  numbers,"  two  of  the  Prussian  battalions  were 
taken,  and  three  others  either  sabred  or  driven  into 
the  woods.  Marshal  Blucher,  being  tiius  assailed 


by  a  superior  force,  and  having  only  three  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  resolved  to  withdraw  from  ^ 
position  which  he  conceived  to  be  no  longer 
tenable.  In  conducting  the  retreat,  the  infantry 
received  orders  to  march  in-columns  and  squares 
towards  Chalons,  with  artillery  placed  ia  the  iur 
tervals,  to  repel  the  advancing  enenw,  having  the 
flanks  and  rear  covered  by  the  rifle^oorps.  In 
the  }irogress  of  this  retreat  not  a  single  colunm 
or  square  of  infantry  was  charged  by,  or  exposed 
to,  the  fire  of  the  French.  Napoleon  played 
for  a  deeper  stake ;  his  object  was  to  surround, 
and  to  capture  or  destroy,  the  whole  of  Bluch^s 
force ;  and  at  sun-set  the  Prussian  commander 
perceived  the  main  body  of  the  French  cavalry 
had  turned  his  flank,  and  thrown  themselves  on 
the  line  of  his  retreat.  Only  one  way  of  escape 
remained,  and  that,  with  the  usual  decision  and 
promptitude  of  the  veteran  general,  was  instantly 
adopted — he  orderedhis  troops  to  continue  their 
march,  and  to  cut  their  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle. This  heroio  expedient  succeeded,  but 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Prussians  on  this  day 
amounted  to  at  least  four  thousand  men,  toge- 
ther with  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Napoleon, 
being  now  called  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
where  other  enemies  had  araeared  in  force,  still^ 
threatening  the  metropolis,  left  Marshal  Blucher 
to  accomplish  his  admirable  retreat  upon  Cha- 
lons, and  to  rally  and  re-unite  the  scattered  corps 
of  his  army. 

Prince  Schwartsenberg,  desirous  of  effecting 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Marshal  Blucher,  de- 
veloped an  inunense  force  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  near  Nogent,  while  Count  Wrede  and  ^ 
General  Wittgenstein  marched  upon  Meluo, 
pushing  forward  the  Cossack  force,  undar 
Platofi;  to  Fontainebleau,  which  city  he  entered 
on  the  17th.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  ar- 
rived by  forced  marches  at  Nangis,  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Melun,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the 
east  of  that  place.  Here  three  divisions  of  Count 
Wittgenstein's  corps  were  posted.  Good  roads, 
and  extensive  plains,  now  allowed  the  cavalry  to 
manmuvre ;  and  the  General  of  division  Qenrd 
opened  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Mormant, 
while  the  cavalry  of  Generals  Milhaud  and 
Kellerman  assailed  the  Rus»ians  on  the  left, 
and  several  batteries  advanced  to  bombard  the 
village.  This  position  was  only  feebly  disputed ; 
the  squares  into  which  the  Russians  had  formed 
themselves  gave  way  before  Uie  artillery,  and 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Montereau,  leaving  four-^ 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  thousand  pri* 
soners,  to  attest  the  triumph  of  their  enemies. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18tk 
Napoleon  arrived  with  his  staff  from  Nangis  im 
front  of  Montereau,  and  gave  orders  for  a  vi- 
gorous attack  upon  the  plain.  The  French  army, 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and 
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W^tff  pieces  of  caDoiHI  lu>w  moYad  from  al) 
tiar49  of  tbeUMi.^rhile)  at  the  aaiQe  tinaie,  General 
Jpi^l,  «bO:  armed  witb  a  reio&Fceineul  of  fresli 
troops  QB  iba  ftl^lun  YPad,  .«W(le  a  cblkToe  of 
cavalry,  and  turaed  the  flanks  of  th^  Friaoe 
Boyai  pfWixUwbargf  who  coiipiiMaded.oA  thae 
oeca^ioo.  The  oniet  nvas  irreaUtible ;  aod  tbo 
alliesi  aee.uig  the  .greatest  part  of  their  artiUery 
dismouDted^  fled'  pfecupttately  aato  Moatereaa» 
vigorously  punMied  by  the  Fr«pch  dragomsi 
^hile  the  whabitaDts  of  the  piece  mrgmeoted  the 
danger  of  their  retreat^  by  firing  upon  them  from 
the  windows.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  vaa- 
quished  army,  In  killed,  woundedi  and  prieonersp 
amounted  to  about^  eighteen  hundred  men ;  be- 
sides which  a  considerable .  quantity  of  arms,  aad 
aeveral  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  on  hearing  of  the  discomfiture 
of  their  troops  at  Montereao,  hastily  quitted 
Bray,  where  their  head-quarters  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  Napoleon  exultingly  eichtimed  :-^ 
<^  My  heart  is  relieved  y  1  have  saved  the  eapitsd 
of  m 


ly  empire 


!♦» 


fever  was  there  a  change  of  scene  more 
rapid  or  complete.  Couriers  followed  each  other 
in  succession  from  the  arnliy  to  Paris ;  the.  po- 
.  pulaoe  accompanied  them  to  the  ThuiUeries  with 
shouts  of  victory  ;  and  pubUc  opinion,  which  is 
almost  always  gidded  bv  the  fortune  of  arms, 
was  expressed  loudly  in  favour  of  the  emperor. 

The  allies  had  now  nearly  lost  all  the 
ground  which  Umy  had  gained  by  the  battle 
of  Rothiire^  and  they,  in  tbeir  turn,  relied  upon 

Sicifio  negociations.  The  Austrian  General 
ount  de  Paar  acoordingly  presented  himself  at 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  French,  on  the  day 
nfter  the  battle  of  Moatereau,  and  demanded  a 
suspension  of  arms,  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  now  of  opinion  would  facilitate  the  issue  of 
the  conferences.  That  no  time  might  be  lost, 
AI.  de  Rumigny,  secretary  to  the  cabinet,  arrived 
on  the  same  evening  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army,  from  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
with  a  draft  of  the  conditions  of  the  preliminary 
treaty.  The  proposition  transmitted  to  Napoleon 
by  Marshal  Caulaiooourt,  his  plenipotentiary  at 
the  conference,  comprehended  all  the  bases 
deemed  necessarv  for  the  re- establishment  of  a 
political  equitibriam.  The  treaty,  which,  in 
lis  leading  characteristic,  proceeded  upon  the 
ground  of  placing  France  in  the  same  territo* 
rial  situation  as  she  stood  under  her  kings,  with 
some  small  addition  to  her  ancient  limits,  con« 
tained  a  proportion,  that  the  capital  of  France 
should  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  till  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  could 
be  arranffed  and  executed.  Napoleon,  elevated 
by  his  late  suoeesses,  and  apprehensive  that 
wnafd  sure  lurked  under  a  proposal  so  humi* 
vot.  ir, — Ko.  5*. 


lieltiiig,  srixed,  with  a  miM  of  f ujry,  the  paper  noOK  IV. 
yfkidi  ooAtsined  the  proposition  of  peace,  ex-  — 

lOlailniog,  wJUIe  jbetore  it,  "  Occupy  the  French  c^^xxiv. 
^)l^[)ital!.  I  am^  this  moment  nearer  to  Vienna  ^1^^ 
than  they  are  to  Paris  I**  Before  he  would  con- 
nent  to  a  degrading  peace  he  resolved  to  try 
ftgain  the  fate  of  arms,  on  which  he  placed  mu0k 
greater  reliance  than  upon  deliberations  and 
.treoties ;  the  tide  of  fortune  had  recently  turned 
in  bis  favour,  and  thus  he  was  betrayed  by  her 
^wesses  to  the  last  days  of  his  power. 

The  allied  sovereigns  on  their  part  consi- 
dered their  situation  as  critical :  alarmed  at  the 
.attitude  which  the  peasants  of  the  Brie  and 
Champagne  had  assumed,  they  began  to  dread 
a  national  war,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing a  compensation  for  their  reverses  in  the 
hazard  of  a  general  battle.  With  an  enemy 
who  fortified  himself  even  in  the  midst  of  dis-* 
asters,  and  who  defied  all  calculation  by  the 
enterprise  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  a  gene- 
n^l  battle  mjght,  in  one  day,  extinguish  all  the 
hopes  which  their  prudence  and  gallantry  had 
brought  so  nearly  to  their  consummation.  Their 
advantages,  however,  were  immense ;  every  for- 
tress which  fell  on  either  side  of  the  Hhine 
augmented  their  means  of  invasion ;  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  had  become  a  triplb 
line  of  reserves,  from  which  they  continually 
drew  reinforcements,  and  by  a  judicious  union 
of  caution,  skill,  and  energy,  they  hoped  ulti- 
mately to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  that  had 
hitherto  retarded  their  progress. 

On  the  90th  the  French  army  quitted  Mon- 
tereau,  and  on  the  21st  passed  tibr6ugh  Nogent. 
At  Mery,  on  the  Seine,  a  small  town,  six  leagues 
to  the  north  west  of  Troyes,  an  attempt  was 
made  b;  the  allies  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  but  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in 
which  the  bridge  vras^^  broken  down,  and  the 
town  itself  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Marshal 
Blucher  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  on  the  24Ch 
Napoleon  entered  Troyes  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious army. 

The  grand  Austro-Rosstan  army,  continu- 
ing its  retrograde  movements,  evacuated  the 
whole  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne, 
and  fell  back  upon  VandoHivres  and  Chaumont. 
But  while  this  retreat  of  the  reneralissimo  at- 
tracted the  whole  attention  of  &e  French  army. 
Marshal  Blucher  commenced  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  by  which  oflfensive  warfiire  was  about  to  be 
renewed  on  the  part  of  the  allies  with  renovated 
vigour.  From  the  24th  to  the  37th  of  February, 
Napoleon,  at  that  time  deeply  occupied  in  the 
pending  negociations,  remained  stationary  at 
Troyes ;  and  Marshal  Blucher,  availing  himself 
of  this  period  of  inaction,  marched,  with  the  Sile« 
sian  army,  in  the  direction  of  Ferfe  Champenoise, 
towards  the  Mame,  viith  the  intention  to  form  a 
4  L 
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BOOKiV.  junction  with  tbe  corps  of  Oenerab  Wiazin* 
gerode  and  Bulow,  who,  haying  forced  the 
northern  frontier,  and  released  &lgiani  from 
the  dominion  of  Franoe,  had  adyaneed  into  the 
Ticinity  of  Rheitns  and  Soissons. 

Nothing  could  more  indisputably  proclaim 
the  declining  power  of  the  French  Emperor  than 
the  fact,  that  his  Belgic  frontiers,  defended  as 
they  were  by  fortresses  almost  impregnable, 
were  at  once  abandoned,  and  thrown  open  to 
the  allies,  who  were  thence  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  his  empire.  On  the  advance  of 
the  Russians,  the  small  corps  of  French  troops 
under  General  Alaison  had  eTacualed  Brussels, 
and  on  the  2d  of  February  the  Cossacks  entered 
that  city.  In  almost  all  the  towns  of  Brabant 
the  Russians  were  received  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  ;  tf  deputation  from  Ghent  presented  the 
keys  of  that  place  to  General  Bulow,  and  the 
allies  soon  extended  their  legions  over  every 
part  of  Belgium.  In  French  Flanders  intes- 
tine commotions  prevailed  at  the  same  time  to 
a  most  alarming  es^tent ;  the  country  was  over- 
run bj  refractory  conscripts,  and  the  communi- 
cation between  Dunkirk  and  the  capital  became 
subject  to  daily  interruptions. 

Vitry,  Chalonsy  Kpernay,  and  Chateau- 
Thierry,  again  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Silesian  army,  which  now  occupied  forty  leagues 
of  the  Marne,  stretching  from  the  source  of  that 
river  to  Meaux,  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ris.  Alarm- 
ed by  the  dangers  of  the  capital,  Napoleon 
quitted  Troyes  on  the  27th,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating,  if  possible,  the  mantecivres  of  Chdmp*. 
eaubert  and  Montmirail.  The  same  spirit  df 
daring,  and  rapidity  of  movement,  which  had 
distinguished  the  first  expedition  against  Map- 
shal  Blucher,  were  employed  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  the  result  was  widely  different, 
and  in  its  consequene^s  accelerated  the  &te  of 
the  French  empire.  Oft  the  1st  of  March  Napo- 
leon arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  but  the 
I^-ussian  field-marshal,  instructed  by  experience, 
immediately  fell  back  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  upon  -Soissons,  in  order  to  complete  the 
junotion  of  the  .Silesian  army  with  the  urmy  of 
tlie  north,  under  Generals  Bulow  and  Winzin- 
g^erode.  The  corps  of  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  after  having  followed  and  harassed  the 
allied  army  on  its  march  *from  the  Marne,  was 
pushed  forward  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
allied  armies,  but  in  both  these  objects  they  en* 
tirely  failed.  On  the  6th  of  March  Napoleon 
bad  moved  on  Corbenie,  and  at  a  short  distance 
he  found  the  Russian  infantry  posted  in  front 
of  Craone.  Every  thing  announced  the  approach 
of  a  general  battle.    • 

Marshal  Blucher  now  conceived  one  of 
those  bold  plans  for  which  the  tactics  of  that 


general  have  beien  so  much  distinguished.  Hav* 
ing  formed  his  army  in  echeltm,  from  the  plain  of 
Craone  to  the  approaches  of  Laon,  he  formed  a 
detachment  of  ten  thousand  horse,  consisting 
nearly  of  the  whole  of  the  cavalry ;  the  command 
of  this  force  he  conferred  upon  General  Winzin- 

ferdde,  ordering  him  to  march  during  the  night 
y  the  roads  of  Chevrigny  and  Presle,  and  after 
throwing  himself  upon  the  French  line  of  com- 
munication, to  turn-  Napoleon's  position  at 
Craone.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
secure  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  Marshal 
Blucher  hastened  on  his  charger  to  direct  the 
operations  in  person,  but  unforeseen  difficulties, 
arising  out  of  the  steep  declivities  and  other 
impediments  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
impeded  the  progress  of  this  nocturnal  move- 
ment,  and  completely  defeated  its  oligect. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  allies  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  was  unusually  strong;  the 
right  and  left,  as  well  as  the  front,  were  pro- 
jected by  ravines,  to  which  there  was  no  ap-* 
proach  except  by  a  narrow  defile.  But  nothing 
could  damp  the  ardour  of  Napoleon.  On  the 
7th,  at  day  break,  he  caused  this  position  to  be 
reconnoitred,  and  at  eleven  a'clock  in  the  fore-^ 
noon  he  commenced  the  attack  with  hi^  whole 
force,  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  men.  While 
Marshal  Ney  moved  on  the  right  to  attack  the 
^position  of  Craone,  Marshal  Victor's  corps,  with 
two  divisions  of  newly  levied  guards,  crossed 
the  ravine,  which  was  guarded  by  fifty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  a|id  immediately  formed  again  upoa 
the  heights.  At  this  moment  the  French  mar- 
shal was  struck  by  a  ball,  and  a  ffreat  number 
of  his  men  fell  by  the  determined  fire  of  the 
Russians;  but  his  columns  were  followed  by 
numerous  trains  of  artillery,  and  they  succeeded 
finally  in  establishiug  themselves  on  the  heights. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Count 
•Strogonoff,  the  commandant,  saw  Ms  son  fail 
dead  at  his  side ;  and  three  other  Russian  gene- 
tals  were  dangerously  wounded.  Marshal  Ney*, 
having  passed  the  ravine  on  the  left.,  fell  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy^s  -  position,  while  GenernW 
Grouchy  and  Laferriere,  at  the  head  of  tlie 
cavalry,  crossed  the  defile  amidst  a  shower  of 
cannon  shot  and  musket  balls.  Roth  these 
generals  were  wounded  in  the  attack,  and 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  but  Oener^  Nansonty, 
more  fortunate^  passed  the  ravine  on  (bfe  right  of 
the  Russians,  followed  by  two  divisions  of  ca-* 
valry,  without  sustaining  any  severe  loss.  Tbe 
allies,  finding  themselves  turned,  and  pressed-oA 
all  sides,  determined  upon  a  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Laon ;  but  their  movements  were  oon^^ 
ducted  with  such  admirable  coolness  and  veg^^- 
larity,  that  they  lost  neither  cannon  nor  prisoners, 
and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  French  to  break  their 
ranks  by  a  general  charge  of  cavalry  ^failed  in 
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their  object.  Thus  the  battle  of  Craone,  thoiqrh 
dreadfully  saopuinary  from  the  ravages  made 
by  the  artillery,  produced  no  decisive  result ; 
the  loss  on  each  side  was  prettv  nearly  balanced ; 
and  the  possession  of  the  field  by  the  French 
was  the  only  reward,  and  the  only  sign,  of 
victory. 

Napoleon  now  determined  to  carry,  the  po- 
sition or  Laon,*  and  on  the  9th  he  marched  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  from  Chavignon  to 
that  place.  This  ancient  town,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  covers  the  greatest 
part  Of  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  vast  plain, 
studded  with  villages  and  small  woods.  At  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  the  town  the  plain 
becomes  narrow,  and  is  bordered  on  the  south* 
east  by  a  double  chain  of  lofty  eminences^  inter i* 
sected  by  a  marshy  dale,  through  which  flows 
the  little  river  Lette.  Far  from  being  deterred 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  the  French 
commander  seemed  only  the  more  excited  to 
make  the  attack.  Early  in  the  day  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and,  under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog,  seized  the  villages  of  Semilly  and 
Ardon,  situated  under  the  town  itself,  and  form* 
ing  part  of  its  suburbs.  Towards  eleven  o^clock 
the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  Marshal  Blucher, 
perceiving  from  the  heights  that  the  French  were 
in  force  behind  the  viikges  of  Ardon,  Semilly, 
and  Levilly,  immediately  ordered  the  com- 
bined cavalry  of  the  rear-guard  to  advance,  and 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French  army.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Count  Woronzow  marched 
with  hb  infantry  from  the  left  wing,  and  pushed 
forward  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  who  drove 
the  French  advanced  posts  out  of  Semilly,  and 
lield  their  left  in  check  till  the  allied  cavalry 
arrived.  The  centre  and  left  of  the  French  army 
were  now  seen  in  full  retreat,  but  this  move- 
ment was  merely  a  feint,  preconcerted  by  the  . 
emperor^  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  allies 
into  the  plain,  whUe  a  more  serious  and  general 
attack  was  made  upon^  their  position.  Marshal 
Marmont,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rheims, 
with  an  advanced- guard  of  sixteen  battalions  of 
infantry,  supported  by  cavalry  and  flying  artil- 
lery, attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Aihies, 
which  was  defended  by  Prince  William  of  Prus- 
sia; but  scarcely  had  he  established  himself  in 
his  new  position  when  night  began  to  close  in 
upon  the  combatants,  and  when  a  mass  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  put  in  practice  against  his 
troops  the  manoeuvre  which  had  failed  at  Craone. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Cossacks, 
•with  a  general .  hourray  surprised  his  park  of 
artillery,,  and  notwithstanding  every  efibrt  was 
resorted  to  by  the  French  general  in  order  to 
save  his  ordnance,  so  sudden  and  vigorous  was 
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the  attack,  that  the  Cossacks  succeeded  in  car-  BOOK  tV; 

?ring  off  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.   At  this  period,  ■ 

rince  William  of  Prussia,  in  concert  with  Ge-  Cbap-XXIv; 
nerals  Horn  and  Zielhen,  and  supported  by  the 
corps  of  Generals  D' Yorck  and  Kleist,  resuming 
the  offensive,  fell  updn  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  army,  and  carried  several  batteries  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  conscripts,,  terrified 
by  this  nocturnal  surprise,  fled  in  all  directions^ 
'  taking  shelter  in  the  woods  ;  nor  did  they  rally 
again  in  numbers  for  several  days  after  the 
battle.    Forty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  wag* 

£ons,  and  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners,  be* 
»nging  to  the  corps  of  Marshal  Marmont  and 
the  Duke  of  Padua,  fell  into  this  hands  of  the 
Prussians. 

Undismayed  by  this  terrible  check,  Napo-s 
leon  made  his  dispositions  for  a  regular  and 
general  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and 
orders  were  issued  from  his  head-quarters  that 
the  position  of  Laon  should  be  turned  on  the 
right  and  left  at  the  time  that  it  was  attacked  in 
front.  Nothing  could  be  more  hazardous  than 
this  enterprise  ;  but  feelinj^  that  a  retreat  would, 
in  its  moral  effects,  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  the  French  army  was  again  marched  under 
tlie  walls  of  Laon.  General  Charpentier,  with 
^L  division  of  national  guards,  seized  the  village 
of  Clacey,  on  the  left  of  the  allied  position,  and 
a  wood  in  its  vicinity  was  taken  and  re-taken 
several  times.  In  the  centre,  and  on  the  left,  the 
French  fought  with  unabating  intrepidity  all  the 
day ;  but  still  no  impression  was  made.  About 
an  hour  before  sun-set  the  village  of  Semilly 
was  again  attacked ;  here  two  Prussian  bat- 
talions, belonging  to  the  corps  of  General  Bulow, 
were  posted,  and  being  supported  by  two  cross 
fires  on  each  flank,  the  murderous  discharge  was 
found  so  destructive  that  this  last  effort  was  at 
length  abandoned.  A  retreat  was  now  ordered ; 
and  the  French  army,  after  sustaining  a  dread- 
ful loss  before  Laon,  fell  back  without  molesta- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Soissons. 

In  vain  did  Napoleon  attempt  to  palliate 
the  serious  check  which  he  had  experienced  s^ 
Laon  ;  in  vain  did  he  represent  Marshal  Blucher 
as  marching  without  a  regular  plan,  hoping  by 
a  hourra  of  the  Cossacks  to  spread  a  panic, 
which  might  pave  his  way  to  Paris.  Nothing 
could  now  escape  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
the  truth  soon  became  known  ;  and  the  retreat 
from  before  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Aisne  destroyed  the  moral  effect  of  the  victories 
by  which  it  was  preceded. 

,0n  the  sijie  of  the  Seine,  the  ffrand  Austro- 
Russian  army  had  availed  itself  of  the  diversion 
made 'by  Marshal  Blucher;  after  inflicting  a 
severe  defeat  upon  the  corps  under  Marshals 


*  flnooeously  called  Leon  in  the  Chart. 
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BOOK  IV.  Victor  and  Oudinol  at  Bur,   Prtnoe  Schwort- 

^  zetlberg  adranced  ag^ain  towards    the  Freaoh 

Chaf.xxjv,  capit^nl,    and  on  the  4th  of  March  once  mora 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Troyes. 

In  another  quarter,  the  Hetman  Platoff  ob^ 
tained  possession  of  Arois-sor-Aube,  which  was 
defendtenl  only  by  a  body  of  infiBtntry,  and  made 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  prisoner.  X)he 
next  operation  of  the  hetman  was  directed 
against  Seeann^,  which  in  its  turn  shared  the 
fate  of  Arcta.  A  detachment  of  fiye  hundred  of 
the  warriors  of  the  Don  was  now  dispatched 
in  the  direction  of  MoutmiratI,  while  strong  co« 
Inmns  of  light  horse  swept  the  country  from 
the  Seine- to  the  MarDe,  and  maintained  a  re« 
gular  communication .  between  the  grand  con* 
federated  army  and  tlie  army  of  Silesia. 

Thus,  witliin  the  short  period  of  a  fortnight, 
were  lost  all  the  adyantages  so  recently  obtained 
o>ver  the  invaders  of  France;  the  alarms  of  the 
existing  government  again  rerived,  and  their 
only  remaining  hope  seemed  to  repose  upon  the 
(successful  conclusion  of  the  pending  negocia* 
^tions  at  Cbatillon. 

The  progress  of  the  negociations  had  been 
Iretarded  or  accelerated  according  to  the  nature 
of  military  events ;  after  the  successes  of  Na- 
poleon on  the  Mame  and  on  the  SeiBe>  bis 
expectations  of  ultimate  success  became  unduly 
Islevated,  and  he  seemed  determined  to  act  upon 
the  resolution  formed  by  the  Russians  in  the 
campaign  of  1812 — ^not  to  make  peace  with  iiis 
enemies  till  they  had  withdrawn  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  allied  sovereigns,  anxious  to  ■ 
ttscertain  his  views  and  intentions,  allowed  his 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  to  present  a 
counter  -  proposition,  stipulating  only  that  it 
nhould  correspond  with  the  spirit  and  substance 
t>f  the  conditions  already  submitted.  To  afford 
time  for  the  preparation  of  this  document  some 
delay  became  necessary,  and  the  10th  of  March 
was  fixed  upon  by  mutual  consent,  as  the  period 
nt  which  the  final  determination  should  be  made. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  confederated  sove« 
teiffns  of  Europe  thought  it  necessary  to  draw 
atill  closer  the  ties  by  which  they  were  united, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  entered  into  a  formal 
engagement,  oy  which  they  covenanted  to  bring 
six  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  This 
new  threaty  of  alliance,  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  "^  Russia,  the  King  of 
jPrussia,  and  the  King  of  England,  was  signed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  at  Chaumont,  to  which 
place  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  had  re- 
paired after  the  retreat  from  Troyes.  By  this 
treaty,  the  high  contracting  powers  engaged, 
that  if  the  French  Emperor  should  reinse  to 
coincide  in  the  propositions  submitted  to  him, 
they/ would  employ  all  the  means  afforded  by 
iheir  respective  dominions  in  a  vigorous  prose- 


cntion  of  the  war ;  that  they  would  a^t^in  per« 
feet  coBcertfbr  the  pwrpose  of  procuring  a  g^ne^ 
ral  peace;  and  that  Austria,  Russia,  England^ 
and  Prussia,  should  keep  constantly  in  the  fidd* 
tk>  be  actively  employed  agunst  the  common 
enemy,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
each  ;  Great  Britain,  wishing  to  contribute  in  a 
manner  the  most  prompt  ami  decisive  towards 
this  great  object,  engaged  to  furnish  a.  subsidy 
of  five  Bullions  steriing,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  ,the  other  three  powers  ;  reserving  to 
herself,  however,  the  right  ot  furnisliitag  ber 
contingent  in  foreign  troops,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  .per  annum  for  infuitry, 
and  tlnrty  pouads  for  cavalry.  The  treaty  finally 
stipulated  that  the  league  should  coatinuo  for 
tvrenty  years,  and  should  extend  also  to  such 
other  powers  as  might  determine  to  join  the 
confederation. 

It  is  believed  that  Napoleon  bad  no  know^p 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty  when  bo 
dispatched  his  ultimatum  ;  and  it  aj^eared  as  if 
fortune  had  a  pleasure  in  perpetuatmg  his  Ulu* 
sions,  for  at  the  very  moment  when  his  pre-^ 
tensions  were  about  to  be  laid  before  the  con- 
gress at  Ghatillon,  she  again  smiled  upon  him 
at  Rheims.  On  the  12th  of  Mardi  General  SL 
Priest  had  carried  that  city  by  assi^ult,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  garrison,  as  well  aa  the 
artillery,  and  several  Superior  officers,  fell  int« 
his  hands.  No  sooner  had  the  emperor  heard 
of  this  disaster  than  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
marching  upon  Rheims;  and  on  the  following 
day,  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning,  his  army  was 
put  in  ^motion,  leaving  at  Soissons  only  the  force 
wider  Marshal  Maodonald.  On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims,  the  allied  troops,  amounting 
to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  were  found  posted 
on  an  eminence,  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of 
the  city.  The  advanced-guards  of  the  armies 
immediately  engaged ;  and  for  several  hours  the 
plain  between  the  two  positions  was  a  scene  of 
continual  i^irmisbing  and  cannonade;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemooa  that 
Napoleon-  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  and  then  the  attack  became  general. 
Fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  opened  a  tremendous 
cannonade ;  and  the  Russians  were  long  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire,  much  superior  to  their  own^ 
General  St.  Priest  sustained  this  unequal  com- 
bat on  all  points  with  undaunted  intrepidity, 
facing  every  danger,  and  exhibiting,  amidst  a 
.shower  of  cannon  and  musket  balls,  a  brilliant 
example  to  the  chosen  troops  under  his  command* 
At  this  decisive  moment  he  fell  from  his  horse,  . 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  their  general  threw 
the  Russian  battalions  into  disorder,  and  Gene« 
ral  Defrance,  seizing  the  favourable  moment, 
made  an  impetuous  charge,   which  completed 
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their  rout.  The  Tictory  in  front  of  Rheims  put 
the  French  Emperor  in  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city;  upwards  of  two  thousand  Russian 
troops  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  larg^  ojiajitity 
of  cannon,  baggage,  and  other  trophi'eil,  lelf  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon — ^but  it  was  the  last 
triuBiph  of  his  reign. 

SoissoDS,  Troyes,  Nogent,  Sens,  A^ois,  and 
Bar-sur-Aube,  had  all  now  been  recovered  by 
the  French  troops  ;  but  do  sooner  did  they  quit 
any  one  of  these  places  than  it  was  r^- occupied 
by  a  persevering  enemy,  whose  numbers  were 
immense.  Thus  the  theatre  of  hostilities  became 
grMuaUy  more  and  more  contracted ;  if  Napo- 
leon succeeded  in  surmounting  one  difficoilty, 
another  and  more  dangerous  one  presented 
itself;  and  thfs  exhausting  war  realised  in  some 
degree  the  hydra  and  its  renovated  heads. 

From^  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  Mai^b  Na* 
poleon  remained  at  Aheims,  expecting  the  result 
of  the  conferences  at  Chatillon,  which  Ihad  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed. On  the  15th  of  March^  the  French 
plenipotentiary  laid  before  th^  congress  his  so- 
vereign's counter- proposition.  This  ultimatum 
Eoved  that  ''  adversity  had  not  snbdved  him." 
e  demanded  that  the  Rhine  should  form  the 
boundary  of  the  French  empire ;  that  Antwerp, 
Flushing,  Nimeguen,  and  part  of  Waal,  should 
be  ceded  to  him;  and  that  Italy,  including 
Venice,  should  form  a  kingdom  for  the  Viceroy, 
Eugene  Beauharnois.  In  addition  to  these 
claidis,  he  demanded  indemnities  for  Joseph 
Napoleon  in  lieu  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  for 
Jerome  Napoleon,  who  had  lost  Westphalia; 
for  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg; 
and  finally,  for  the  viceroy  as  Duke  of  Franofort. 

To  these  demands  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers  replied,  t)tat  the  extent  of  dominion 
demanded  by  the  Frenich^Scmperor  was  incom^ 
paitfole  with  a  system  of' equilibrium,  and  would 
confer  power  on  France  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  ether  great,  political  bodies  of  Europe.  The 
present,  they  held,  wns  not  an  ordinary  war — it 
was  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
territorial  possessions — ^its  object,  was  not  to 
enforce  particular  rights,  but  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  world,  and  to  restore  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  a  durable  peace.  It  had  now, 
tbey  conceived,  become  clear,  that  no  such  peace 
could  \te  iimde  with  Napoleon  ;  and  that  to  con* 
tbae  the  negociations  und«*  the  present  auspices 
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would  be  to  '  renounce   the  objects  which  they  BOOK  IT. 

had  in  view,  and  to  betray  the  universal  con .  

fidence  reposed  in  them.     These  considerations  Ciiap.xxiv. 
prevailf  d>    Austria  herself  abandoned  Nipoleon 
to  his  fate ;  and  on  the  18th  of  March  the  con- 
gress at  Chatillon  was  dissolved. 

At  this  decisive  moment  the  alHed  sovereigns 
plowed  their  solemn  engagements  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till,  the  great  object  of  their  alli- 
ance was  attained.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  liberty  to  have  accepted 
the  sovereignty  of  France,  as  it  st6dd  in  1792, 
but  though  engaged  in  a  contest  afgainst  the 
military  foree  e?  combined  ELarope,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  that  did  no^  eagceea  sixty 
thous^d  men,  he  rejected  the  proposed  bases  of 
peace,  preferring  rather  to  stake  his  empire  upon 
another  appeal  to  arms.  The  first  effort  of  the 
French  govei^ment  after  the  rupture  of  the  con- 
giiBss  was  to  awaken  the  slumbering  energies  of 
the  people,  and  to  convert  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged  into  a  national  war.  For  this 
purpose  orders  were  again  issued  to  raise  the 
levy  en  masses  and  an  imperial  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated, enjoining  all  mayors,  public  func- 
tionaries, and  others,  to  encourage  the  people  to 
tbkeuparms;  and  denouncing  a» ; traitors  all 
those  who  should  dissuade  them  from  rallying 
round  the  standard  of  their  country.  About  the 
same  time  the  generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  French  nation, 
in  which  he  declared,  ^^  that  all  who  resisted  the 
allied  arms  would  expose  themselves  to  inevit- 
able destruction ;''  &nd  Marshal  Blucher,  in  a 
similar  proclamation,  dated  on  the  13th  of  March, 
at  Laon,  announced,  ^^  that  painful  as  be  should 
feel  it  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guiltyy 
he  would  henceforth  cause  every  town  and  vil-- 
lage  to  be  burnt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  should 
dare  to  take  up  arms  against  his  troops,  a»d 
impede  his  military  operations."        ' 

A  war  of  extermination  seemed  thus  on  the| 
eve  of  being  proclaimed  ;  both  the  belligerenta 
had  expressed  their  determination  to  resort  to 
reprisals  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  provinces  were  reduced  to  the  terri- 
ble alternative,  either  of  submitting  to  the  denun- 
eiations  of  their  own  government,  for  remaining 
in  a  state  of  inaction  ;  or  of  exposing  themselves 
and  their  property  to  destruction,  from  the  allied 
troops,  if  they  ventured  to  take  any  part  in  the 
war. 
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Campaiom  in  France  (continued):  Liberation  of  Ferdinand  VI [.—Operations  in  the  South  of 
BranceSattie  ofOrthes — Counter- Revolution  at  Bourieawt^^M&cements  of  the  hostile  ArmieM 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marnt — Battle   tf  Jrds-sur-Jiube— Retreat  of 
Napoleonr^Stratagem  to  draw  the  Allied  Armies  from  Paris — The  4Uies  resolve  to  advance 
upon  thf  Capital — Disastrous  Attempt  upon  Bergen-oprZoom — Inactivity  of  the  Prince  Rcg/al 
of  Sweden-n-OperaOons   in   Italy— Junction  of  the  Armes  of  Prime   Schmart^enberg  and 
Marshal    Biucher — Advance   on    Pari» — Preparatiom  made    by    Mnrshab    Marmont   and 
Mortier    to   defend   the   Capital-^Battle   of  Pari9-^Armistice--^apiiulation — Advance    of 
Napoleon    with    a    Detachment    of  Guards   intd   the    Neighbourhood   of  Paris — S^tale    of 
Parties—Exertions  of  the  Royalists  to  induce  the  People  to  demand  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons— Triumphal  Entry   of  the  Allies  into  the   French  Capital— Proclamation,  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  explanatory  cf  *he  Fiews  of  the  Allies  tomards  France^The  Senate  con- 
voked  by  Prince  Talleyrand — They  abjure  the  Imperial  Sway^  and  create  a  Provisional  Govern^ 
ment — ITie  French  Prisoners  of  War  in  Russia  liberated  without  Ransom — Napoleon  collects 
an  Army  at  'Fontainebleau — Establishment  of  a    Regency   Government   at  Blots  under  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa — Abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — Constitutional  Charter — Battle 
of  Toulouse — Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  the  South  of  France — Entry  of  the  Count  d'Arteis 
into  Paris  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom — Dissolution  tf  the  Imperial  Government ^ 
and  the  Regency  at  Blois — Napoleon^s  Farewel  to  his  Guards — His  Departure  for  the  Isle  of 
Elbar— Entry  of  Louis  XFIII.  into  Paris— Adlmwn  of  the  French  Marshals— Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace 


IN  the  ^eat  sirugf^le  to  curb  the  ambition  > 
and  limit  the  aggrandizement^  of  the  Ruler  of 
France,  no  country  had  acted  8o  conspicuous 
and  persevering  a  part  as  Great  Britain;  for 
many  years,  indeed,  her  co-operation  had  been 
confined  principally  to  her  own  element,  and 
to  the  supply  of  the  sinews  of  war ;  or  if  she 
did  send  troops  to  the  continent,  their  courage 
was  rendered  unavailing  by  defects  either  in  the 
plan  or  the  execution  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  dispatched.  At  length,  however,  the 
war  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
commenced,  and  the  British  soldier  found  a 
theatre  on  which  he  could  shew  how  much  he 
was  capable  of  effecting  when  led  on  by  a  gene- 
ral worthy  to  command  him,  and  taught  the 
nations  of  Europe  that  the  character  of  invincible 
was  no  longer'  due  to  the  soldiers  of  France, 
It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  Lord  Wellington, 
who  had  accomplished  so  much  against  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  would  be  inactive  now,  that 
the  contest  was  approaching  to  its  cri9is,*or  that 
he  would  fail  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in 
their  endeavours  to  secure  the  independence, 
and  restore  peace  to  the  nations,  of  Europe. 

During  tlie  whole  of  the  month  of  January, 
and  a  considerable    portion    of  the  following 


month,  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyrenees  prevented  Lord  Wellington  from 
commencing  offensive  operations ;  and  this 
period  of  inaction  was  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  an  endeavour  to  separate  Spain 
from  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Towards  the  cloae 
of  the  year  1813,  Napoleon,  actuated  by  that 
tortuous  policy  which  had  exhibited  itself  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct  towards  Spain,  and 
convinced  that  Ferdinand  VII.  who  had  so  long 
been  a  captive  in  France,  would  subscribe  to 
any  conditions  which  scMSured  to  him  liberty, 
and  the  complete  re-'establishment  in  his  sove- 
reignty, summoned  to  Paris  the  Duke  de  San  ^ 
Carlos,  Ferdinand's  ex-ndnister.  When  thia 
nobleman  arrived,  he  was  informed  that  a  dis- 
position existed  in  the  French  government  to 
restore  the  throne  of  Spain  to  its  sovereign,  and 
Count  Laforet,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Bonaparte, 
was  disiiatched  along  with  the  duke  to  the  resi' 
dence  of  the  unfortunate  Ferdinand  at  Valencay, 
for  the  purpose  of  negociating  the  conditions  of 
his  restoration.  Little  difficulty  existed  in  pre- 
vailing upon  the  Spanish  Monarch  to  afford  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  the  documents  already 
provided ;  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  delay, 
and   by  this   instrument  the  captive  monarch 
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engaged  to  pay  the  deposed  king,  his  father,  a 
pension  of  four  millions  of  rials ;  to  liberate, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  French  prisoners  of 
war  at  that  time  in  Spain  ;  to  restore  the  pro- 
perty, roTenae,  dignity,  employment,  and  pen- 
sions, of  every  Spaniard  who  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  in  Spain  ;  and 
finally,  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  that  country 
by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  This 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Valencay,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  181S,  iifas  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  dated  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1811,  which  declared  null  and  void  all 
the  acts  and  conventions  signed  by  the  Icing 
during  his  captivity  rither  in  Spain  or  else- 
where. But.it  was  supposed  Uiat  royal  influence 
would  remove  every  difficulty,  and  Ferdinand, 
some  time  afterwards,  entered  upon  his  journey 
to  his  own  dominions,  where  he  was  received 
wtthextatie  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  negociations  between  the  French  Em* 
peror  and  the  King  of  Spain  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  operations  of  the  English 
army  in  the  south  of  France.  No  sooner  had 
the  weather  become  favourable  for  military  move- 
ments, than  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  pass  the 
Adour,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  Garonne ;  and  on 
the  S4th  of  February,  Lieutenant- general  Sir 
John  Hope,  in  concert  with  Rear-admiral  Pen- 
rose, crossed  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  and 
took  possession  of  both  banks  of  that  river  where 
it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean. 

At  this  time  Marshal  Soult  had  concentrated 
his  army  on  a  strong  commanding  ground,  of 
very  difficult  access,  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Ortnes ;  and  on  the  26ih,  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
who  commanded  the  8d  division  of  the  British 
army,  bavins  forded  the  Oave  de  Pau,  drove  in 
the  advanced  poste  of  the  enemy,  and  took  up  a 
position  within  four  miles  of  their  main  army. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  4th, 
6th,  and  7th  divisions  passed  the  river ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads, 
it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before  all  the  corps  had 
token  up  their  appointed  positions^ 

The  army  of  Marshal  Soult,  which  con- 
sisted of  from  thirty-five  to  fortv  thousand 
troops,  was,  on  this  occasion,  collected  at  a 
point  as  favourable  as  the  most  skilful  com- 
mander could  have  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  an  invading  army. 
His  right,  commanded  by  General  Count  Reille, 
occupied  the  village  <tf  St.  Bois,  and  the  heighte 
near  Orthes ;  th^  left,  commanded  by  General 
Clausel,  rested  on  Orthes,  and  the  adjoining 
heighte,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  ptssage 
of  the  river  by  General  Hill ;  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heighte  on  which  the  French  army 
was  ranged,  the  centre,  commanded  by  Count 
d*Erlon,  was  thrown  back^  while  the  strength  of 


the  position  afibrded  the  flanks  extraordinary  BOOK  IV. 
advantages.     Lord  Wellington,  being  unwilling  ' 

longer  to  delay  the  attack,  ordered  MarsWd  ^^^^;J^- 
Beresford  to  turn  the  enemy's  right ;  while  the  ^^^^ 
left  and  centre  were  vigorously  assailed  by  the 
troops  of  General  Picton,  who  occupied  the  road 
from  Peyrehorade  to  Orthes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Hill  was  to  effect  a  passage  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  attock  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position. 

Marshal  Beresford  obtained  possession  of 
the  village  of  St.  Bois  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  ground  in  front  was  found  to  be 
so  circumscribed  that  the  columns  could  not 
deploy  to  obtain  the  heights.  At  this  point  the 
French  troops  displayed  great  intrepidity  and 
sang  froid;  the  action  became  sanguinary,  and 
the  result  appeared  dubious.  Perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  the  French  army  on 
the  right  without  an  undue  extension  of  his  line, 
Lord  Wellington,  with  hb  characteristic  promp- 
titude, instantly  chang^  his  plan,  and  caused 
the  third  and  sixth  divisions  to  advance  with  a 
brigade  of  light  infantry,  ordering  them  to  make 
an  impetuous  atteck  on  the  left  of  the  heighte, 
where  Marshal  Soult's  right  wing  was  stetioned. 
This  atteck,  led  by  the  52d  regiment,  and  sup«> 

Sorted  by  Gteneral  Brisbane  and  Colond  Kean^s 
rigade,  placed  the  centre  of  the  French  army 
in  a  perilous  situation  ;  and  so  decisive  was  the 
result,  that  Lord  Wellington,  being  strongly 
supported  by  simulteneous  attecks,  on  the  right 
by  hir  Thomas  Picton,  and  on  the  left  by  Gene- 
ral Anson,  obteined  a  decisive  victory.  Lieut.- 
general  Hill,  having  in  the  mean  time  forced  the 
passage  of  the  defile  below  Orthes,  and  com- 
pelled Geneml  Clausel  to  fall  back  on  the 
heighte,  made  a  rapid  movement  on  the  high 
road  from  Orthes  to  St.  Sever  with  the  tenth 
division  of  infantry,  and  General  Fane's  infantry 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  left  of 
the  French  army.  Marshal  Soult,  finding  him* 
self  thus  assailed  and  turned  in  every  quarter^ 
was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  For  some  time 
the  discomfited  army,  being  supported  by  solid 
masses  of  infantry  in  succession,  and  favoured 
by  the  numerous  advantageous  positions  with 
mrtiich  the  country  abounds,  fell  back  in  good 
order ;  but  the  repeated  attecks  of  a  numerous 
and  determined  enemy,  combined  with  the  dan- 
gers threatened  by  the  movement  of  General 
Hill,  obliged  the  French  marshal  to  accelerate 
his  march,  and  his  retreat,  towards  evening,  de* 
generated  into  an  absolute  flight.  The  French 
army,  being  thus  driven  from  the  high  road  by 
th^  columns  of  General  Hill,  and  vigorously 
charged  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton  and  Lord  Edwai^  Somerset's  brigade, 
retired  over  the  heighte  towards  St.  Sever ;  but 
numbers  of  the   conscripto   threw  down  their 
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nOOli  IV^  amis  aad  fled,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  wttb 
a  large  quantity  of  bagffage,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
1814  ▼i^'tors.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Orihes  anM>unted  in  killed  and  vrounded 
to  about  two  thou!»uid.  Lord  Wellington,  with 
his  usual .  caution  on  this  subject,  professes  his 
inability  to  estimate  the  enemy's  loss,  but  it  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  stated  at  ten  thousand 
men,  independent  of  the  void  caused  in  hb  ranks 
by  the  desertion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  newly 
raised  levies.  The  French  marshal,  in  directing 
his  retreat  upou  St.  Sever,  manifested  an  inten- 
tion to  cover  Bourdeaux,  but  he  soon  after  fell 
back  upon  Tarbes,  leaving  the  direct  road  to 
that  city,  where  a  new  scene  was  now  opening, 
entirely  exposed. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
south,  had  produced,  la  succession,  the  defeat  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  capture  of  its  maga- 
zines^ the  investment  of  Bayonne,  Navarrens, 
and  St.  Jean  Pied*-de-Port,  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  and  the  possession  of  all  the  great  com- 
munications upon  that  river.  Though  reduced 
by  so  many  disasters  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  the  troops  of  Mai-shal  Soult  seemed  still  to 
flatter  themselves  that  they  could  preserve  to 
Napoleon  the  southern  provinces,  and,  at  least, 
they  were  determined  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  them  with  tenacity.  To  excite  this  spirit  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  to  check  the  disposition 
which  had  already  exhibited  itself  among  the 
inhabitants  to  favour  the  English  army.  Marshal 
Soult  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army  on 
the  8th  of  March,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  Soldiers !  let  us  devote  to  opprobrium  and  execra- 
tion every  Frenchman,  i?ho  shall  favour,  in  any  manner, 
the  insidious  projects  of  our  enemies.  For  ourselves,  our 
duty  is  clearly  pointed  out.  Let  lis  fight  to  the  last  fbr 
our  august  emperor  and  our  dear  eonntrv.  Let  us  respect 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  our  loyal  countrymen ;  but 
Jet  our  hatred  to  traitors,  who  are  inimical  to  France,  be 
implacable.  War,  even  to  extermination,  be  waged 
against  those  who  would  attempt  to  divide  us,  in  order 
to  effect  our  destruction.  Let  us  contconplate  the  pro- 
dig^ious  efforts  of  our  great  emperor;  let  us  be  always 
worthy  of  him ;  let  us  be  Frenchmen,  and  rather  die, 
with  arms  in  our  hands,  than  survive  our  dishonour." 

Thus  was  announced,  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  army  and  its  leader,  a  devotion  wtiich 
appeared  even  to  brave  reverses.  Nothing  but 
still  more  decisive  events,  and  the  avowal  of 
public  opinion,  could  convince  men  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  in  camps,  that  the  caus^ 
which  they  defended  with  so  much  valour,  was 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  country. 
But  this  lesson  was  now  to  be  inculcaled  ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  nephew  of  Louis  XVI If.  in 
the  south  of  Prance,  favoured  a  revolution  which 
had  been  some  time  contem|>lated. 

Lord    Wellington,    having    made    himself 


master  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  French  ooast 
from  Bayonne  to  BourdeaiUL,  invited  bi»'  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  d'Angoiileme  to  his  head- 

Juarters  at  St.  Sever;  and  soon  aftervfards  a 
eputation  from  the  royaKsts  repaired  to  the 
British  camp.  His  lordship,  however  well  in- 
clined to  the  restoration  of  the  Bouriions,' found 
himself  embarrassed  by  the  negociations  at 
Chatillon,  which  at  that  time  still  existed  ;  bat  at 
length,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  mayor, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux,  Marshal 
Beresford  was  authorised  to  move  frona  Mont- 
de-Marsan  upon  that  city,  with  a  body  o£  fifteen 
thousand  men.  At  the  report  of  the  s^proaeh 
of  Marshal  Beresford,  who  was  now  rapidly  ad-^ 
vancing,  the  Senator  Cornudet,  the  extraor- 
dinary commissary  of  Napoleon  in  this  quarter, 
left  the  city,  along  with  the  civil  and  ecciesiaS' 
tical  authorities,  and  his  example  was  soon  aftw 
followed  by  General  Lhttillier,  at  the  bead  of 
two  thousand  soldiers.  The  i^oyalista,  thus  re- 
leased from  all  restraint^  awaited  with  confidence 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army.  M.  Lyneb, 
the  Mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  had  made  every  arrange- 
ment to  receive  the  allies  in  a  maaaer  that 
should  exhibit  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
devotion  to  the  exiled  monaroh ;  courietid  were 
dispatched  to  meet  Marshal  Beresford ;  and 
deputies  hastened  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  bis  Royai 
Highness  the  Duke  d'AngoulteeUie  homage  of 
the  city. 

On  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Beresford  at  the 
bridge  of  La  Maye,  in  the  morning  of  the  Idth 
of  March,  Colonel  Vivian  was  dispatched  to  the 
mayor,  to  announce  that  the  British  gefl^rai 
hoped  to  enter  a  city  favourably  dispomi  ta  the 
cause  in  which  *  he  was  engaged.  The<  raajor 
returned  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his 
friendshif),  and  confirmed  hiS'  declaration  by 
repairing,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  muni-» 
eipal  officers,  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  advancing 
army.  The  iiing's  commissary,  with- a  train  <rf 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  every 
rank  and  description,  accompanied  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  the  rear  of  the  proeession  was 
brought  up  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Rooheja- 
quelein,  tlie  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Vend^to 
chief  of  that  name.  Advancing  to  the  staff  of 
the  British  army,  the  mayor  addressed  Marshal 
Beresford  :— 

**  CSencral,"  said  be,  •*  the  generous  nation  which 
has^ven  distinguislied  proofs  of  its  magaaoiniity  by  aoc- 
iourmg  its  oppressed  allies  with  ansbaken  perseveranci*, 
presents  ilself  this  day  at  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux.  If  you 
<iome  as  conquerors  you  can  possess  yourselves  of  the  keys 
i^'ithotit  being  presented  with  them';  but  if  you  come  as 
the  ally  of  our  august  sovereififh  LontgXVIEi.  I  offcryott 
tha  keys  of  this  interesting  city,. where  yon  will  soon  vit« 
ness  the  proofs  of  affection  exliihited  on  ail  sides  iu  favour 
of  our  leptimate  king.  To  these  testimonies  will  be  united 
the  senliDients  of  lively  gratitude  towards  our  liberator^;." 
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Marshal  Beresford,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  assured  M.  Lynch  that  he  considered 
the  city  which  he  was  about  to  enter  as  the  city 
of  an  ally,  inhabited  by  the  subjects  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Scarcely  bad  he  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  mayor  exclaimed — "  Five  le  RoiT^ 
The  shout  was  instantly  repeated  with  enthu- 
siasm, both  by  the  military  and  the  inhabitants ; 
while  the  mayor  cast  away  his  scarf,  and  resumed 
the  ancient  emblem  of  the  French  nation.  At 
this  moment  the  white  flag  was  displayed  from 
the  steeple  of  St.  Michleiel,  and  the  white  cockade 
was  generally  adopted  with  a  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  satisfaction  and  joy.  Shouts  of  '^  Long 
live  the  Bourbons*^ — "  Honour  to  the  English 
natiorC^ — "  Lon^  live  the  A/ayor,*'  succeeded 
each  other,  and  resounded  through  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city. 

The  people  now  became  clamorous  to  see 
tlie  illustrious  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  the 
nephew  of  the  king,  and  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  d'Angoulftme,  who  was  advancing  from 
the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington,  accom- 
panied by  Count  Etienne  de  Damas,  the  Duke 
de  Guiohe,  and  Count  d'Escars.  When  the 
duke  entered  the  city  the  <;ries  of  Vive  k  Roi 
were  renewed,  and  the  transport  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  became  unbounded.  The  crowd 
was  so  immense  that  two  hours  w«re  scarcely 
sufficient  to  reach  the  cathedral,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  at  the  bead  of  his 
clergy,  awaited  the  arrival  of  bis  royal  highness, 
and  on  his  entrance  thus  addressed  him  :~^ 

**  MoNSEiONBUR — Afflicted  for  a  Iob^  time  by  cala- 
mities of  every  kind,  we  have,  while  groaning  under  their 
oppression,*  addressed  our  prayers  to  heaven  for  deliver- 
ance, looking  towards  the  issue  with  alternate  hope  and 
fear.  These  painAil  emotions  are  at  length  eahned  by 
the  arrival  of  your  royal  highness.  ^  We  shall  be  happy.  1 
venture,  in  the  name  of  the  faithful  cleigy  connected 
with  this  diocese,  to  iutreat  that^  your  royal  hiflrhness 
will  transmit  to  our  august  sovereign  Louis  Will,  the 
assurances  that  he  will  not  find  in  his  dominions  more 
faithful  and  devoted  sabieGts.  Long  live  our  legitimate 
king!" 

As  soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained,  for 
eve^  the  sanctuary  could  not  restrain  the  aecla- 
mations  of  the  populace,  Te  Deum  was  chaunted; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  duke 
returned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence.  The  presence  of  the  nephew  of 
Louis  XVIII.  served  to  convert  into  allies  irri- 
tated nations,  bearing  the  character  of  enemies 
till  they  reached  the  gatea  of  Bourdeaux ;  the 
friendly  ensigns  of  England,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, were  now  united  with  the  oriflamh — ^the 
signal  for  the  restoration  was  given,  and  the 
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short,  but  comprehensive  sentences — *^  No  more  UOOCL  iV. 

'  tyranny — ^no  more  war — no  more  conscription 

no  more  vexatious  taxes,"  uttered  by  the  Duke  ^'^  'XXf. 
d'Angoul^me,    and  reiterated  by  the  Mayor  of  ^       ~  ^ 
Bourdeaux,*    gave  a  currency  to  the  counter- 
revolution,   which,    like  an  electric  shock,    in- 
stantly extended  its  influence  through  the  south- 
em  departments  of  France. 

Important  as  were  the  events  on  the  shores 
of  the  Oironde,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  wsls 
to  be  decided  in  the  departments  oftheHarne 
and  the  Seine,  and  it  was  to  the  issue  of  the, 
operations  in  that  quarter  that  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  was  at  this  moment  directed.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  Napoleon  reviewed  his  army 
at  the  gates  of  Rheims,  and  on  the  same  even- 
ing Marshal  Ney  re-entered  Chalons  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  inhabitants  of  Chalons, 
misled  by  false  accounts  of  important  victories 
obtained  by  the  French  arms,  spontaneously 
illuminated  the  town,  and  the  municipal  body 
repaired  without  delay  to  Rheims,  to  compli- 
ment the  emperor  on  the  deliverance  he  had 
wrought  for  his  country ! 

At'  length  the  grand  Austro-Russian  army^ . 
which  had  remained  ever  since  the  4th  of  Maqch 
in  a  state  of  mysterious  inaction,  commenced  a 
general  movement  of  attack  upon  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  which  were 
posted  between  Melun  and  the  Aube,  to  cover  the 
capital.     The  Emperor  of  Austria  re  -  entered 
Troyes  about  the  ISth  of  March ;  and  on  that 
day  the  Emperor  of   Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  repaired  to  the  bead-quarters  of  Pnnce 
Schwartzenberg  at  Arcis,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived orders  to  repass  the  Seine  at  Montereau, 
Nogent,  and  Pont.    On  the  arrival  of  the  courier 
who  brought   intelligence    that  the  movement 
of  the  allied  armies  indicated  an  intention  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  whole  of  the  French  line. 
Napoleon  perceived  that  the  least  success  of  the 
Russians  might  place  him  in  the  most  critical 
situation.    If  he  persisted  in  opposing  Marshal 
Blucher,  Paris  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and  if  he  marched  to 
the  Seine,  a  similar  danger  awaited  his  capital 
from  the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  on  the 
Mame.      Thus,   with  not  more  than  from  fifty 
to   Sixty  thousand  men,  he  found  himself  be- 
tween two  armies,  each  consisting  ef  a  hundred 
thousand ;  but  his  enemies  were  timid,  and  he 
enterprising,  and  a  blow,  suggested  by  despair, 
might   release  him  from   the  terrible  situation 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  delirium 
of  ambition  and  the  love  of  conquest. 

On  the  16th  he  put  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  motion,  and  on  the  following  day  en* 


*  See  the  Proclamatioii  of  M.  Lyneb,  Mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  dated  Marth  191,  1814. 
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IH>OK  IV.  tered  Epernay  at  the  head  of  his  imperial  guard, 

— ^ with    an   army  of  forty   thoasand   men.    The 

C«AP.  XXV.  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  emperor, 
^^T^C^^  aided  by  the  dark  veil  cast  over  political  and 
military  events,  so  far  imposed  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, that  wherever  he  directed  his  steps,  be 
was  hailed  as  a  conqueror,  and  thought  to  lie 
in  pursuit  of  the  yanquisbed  invaders.  From 
Epernay  tlie  French  army  advanced  to  Fere 
Champenoise,  where  M.  de  Rumigny,  secretary 
to  the  cabinet,  arrived  from  Cbatillon  with  in- 
telligence of  the  dissolution  of  the  congress. 
This  event  caused  a  deep  sensation  in  the  army, 
and  many  of  his  most  enlightened  generals 
augured  the  most  disastrous  results. 

The  advance  of  the   French  Emperor,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  bad  once  more  produced 
in  the  allied  army  on  the  Seine   a  determina- 
tion to  retreat  beyond  Troyes;    but  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  seeing  no  end  to  these  marches 
and  counter-marches,  formed  tlie  determination 
to  concentrate   all  the  allied  forces  at  Arcis, 
and  there  to  give  battle  to  Napoleon.     On  the 
19th  the  principal  part  of  the  allied  force  was 
concentrated   in    front   of  that  place,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  French  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  advanced  to  the  Aube,  and  occupied 
both  banks  of  that  river.      No  sooner  had  the 
French  Emperor   arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aube    than   he  received   intelligence  that    the 
squadrons   of    the  allies   were   wheeling    into 
the  plain  between   Troyes   and   Arcis.      The 
cavalry,   which  had  hitherto   appeared  only  in 
small   bodies,    was    gradually  reinforced,    and 
soon  appeared  in  formidable  masses  in  the  plain 
between  Troyes  and  Arcis,  where  several  lines 
of  infantry  had  already  formed  in  order  of  bat* 
'  tie.    The  two  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each 
other ;   and  the  first  column  of  the  French  on 
commencing  the  attack  found  themselves  opposed 
to  a  battery  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one 
hundred  squadrons  of  horse.     Against  this  im- 
pregnable barrier  all  their  efforts  were  directed 
in  vain,  and  the  danger  of  a  repulse  became 
the  more  imminent,  because  the  town  of  Arcis 
is  so  situated  as  to  form,  in  some  degree,  the 
head  of  a  defile,  half  a  league  in  length,  and 
in  which  several  bridges  afford  the  only  means 
'of  crossing  the  marshes  and   the  various  arms 
of  the  Aube.      The  preservation   of  the  town 
became,  therefore,  of  the  highest   importance. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  French  guard  the  re- 
treating squadrons  were  pursued  with  extreme 
ardour  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Ge- 
neral  Count  Pahlen,  who,    by  a  sudden  and 
bold  attack,    captured  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
Every  appearance   induced .  a  belief  that  the 
enemy's  dragoons  would  enter  the  town  at  the 
heels  of  the  French  squadrons  ;  when  Napoleon, 
seeing  the  fugitives  almost  surrounded,  placed 


himself  at  their  head,    exclaiming  — **  Are  you 
not  the  conquerors  of  Champeaubert  and  Mont- 
mirail?"      Inspired  with  fresh  ardour    by  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  a  fresh  cbarg^e   was 
made  by  the  French  cavalry;  while   Napoleon 
in  person  marched  for  several  minuted  at  the 
head  of  the  assailants  exposed  to  every  danger. 
At  this  period  of  the  engagement  a  blow  was 
aimed  at  him  by  a  Cossack,  but  Colonel  Girar- 
din,  his  aide-de-camp,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
parry  the  lance,  and  to  avert  the  fate   of  bis 
sovereign.      A    dreadful    cannonade  now    took 
place  on  both  sides.    The  fire  of  the  allies  caused 
great  destruction  among  the  French  battalions, 
which  were  formed  in   squares,  and  remained 
immovable  under  the  walls  of  Arcis,  covering 
the  town  with  heroic  constancy  and  persever- 
ance.    The  emperor,  less  cautious  than  usual, 
braved  all  danger ;  several  officers  of  his  staff 
were  wounded  round  bis  person,  and  his  horse 
was  struck  by  a  musket-oall,  which  rendered 
the  animal  unserviceable.    Murmurs  of  dissatis^ 
faction  were  now  beard  among  the  French  troops,  . 
who  seemed  to  reproach  their  general  with  ex- 
posing himself  to  unnecessary  danger.  '^  Subdue 
Jour  fears,"  said  he  to  those  around  him,  '^  the 
all  which  will  be  fatal  to  roe  is  not  yet  cast." 
This  sanffuinary  conflict  terminated  only  with 
the  day ;  ooth  armies  remained  on  the  disputed 

f  round ;  the«field  of  battle  was  covered  with  the 
odies  of  the  slain,  and  the  Austrian  General  de 
Bardegg  was  numbered  among  the  wounded. 

During  the  action  reinforcements  arrived 
on  both  sides ;  and  after  night  had  concealed 
their  operations  from  the  enemy,  the  allied  army 
concentrated  themselves  by  a  retrograde  move- 
ment on  the  heights  of  Mesnil-Ia-Comtesse, 
where  Prince  Schwartzenberg  determined  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  French  on  the  following 
day.  At  day-break  on  the  21st  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  position  or  the  allies, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  that  their  force  had 
considerably  increased.  The  difficulty  of  dis* 
lodging  this  formidable  army  from  its  present 
advantageous  position  appeared  extreme,  but 
the  danger  pf  inaction  was  still  more  alarming. 
The  French  corps,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
Marne,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mortier, 
was  too  weak  to  maintain  its  position,  and  it 
was  evident  that  Marshal  Blucher  with  all  his 
strength  would  soon  manoeuvre  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  main  army.  Napoleon,  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  striking  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow, 
had  re-united  with  his  troops  the  corps  under 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  and  a  large 
reinforcement  of  cavalry  drawn  from  the  army 
of  Spain.  These  reinforcements  were  posted 
OH  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Arcis.  The  two  armies  remained  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  ready  for  battle,  tUl 
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half  past  one  o'clock ;  and  in  the  interval,  Na- 
poleon, apparently  undecided  as  to  his  measures, 
.  changed  his  plan  several  times,  sent  orders  and 
counter-orders,  but  appeared,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined on  a  general  battle.  About  two  hours 
after  mid-day  all  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
advance  through  the  town  of  Arcis,.  and  to  de- 
ploy before  the  allied  army  ;  but  scarcely  were 
they  in  line  when  Napoleon  suddenly  resolved 
to  retreat  on  Vilry  and  St.  Dizier,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  the  enemy  to  a  distance  from  his  capital. 
This  determination  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  retreat  imme- 
diately along  the  defile  in  the  rear,  while  direc- 
tions were  given  to  General  Sebastiani  and 
Marshal  Oudinot  to  defend  the  bridges  of  Arcis, 
and  to  form  a  rear-guard  for  the  protection  of 
tlie  retreating  army.  This  duty,  so  important 
to  the  safety  of  the  army,  was  performed  with 
distinguished  braverv  and  success,  and  though 
exposed -to  the  combined  attacks  of  three  dif- 
ferent corps  of  the  allied  army,  they  maintained 
their  position  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  the  bridges  were  destroyed. 
During  the  retreat,  the  light  troops  of  the  allies 
hov«red  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  Ge- 
neral Count  Angerouski,  with  a  body  of  Russian 
cavalry,  seized  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon, 
several   ammunition   carriages,   and  sixty  bag- 

fage  waggons,  together  with  five  hundred  men, 
elonging  to  Marshal  Macdonald's  corps,  who 
formed  the  escort. 

On  the  22d  the  whole  of  the  grand  allied 
army  advanced  towards  the  Marne,  for  the 
douote  purpose  of  interposing  between  the 
French  army  and  the  capital,  and  uniting  with 
the  force  under  Marshal  Blucher.  After  the 
battle  of  Rheims,  that  vigorous  and  enterpris- 
ing general  had  been  by  no  mean?  inactive  ;  - 
Rheims  had  in  the  interval  been  entered  for 
the  third  time;  and  by  advancing  on  Chalons 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  join  in  the  bold  opera- 
tions which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  to  fix  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Without  interrupting  his  march  to  carry 
the  town  of  Vitry,  which  was  at  this  time  gar- 
risoned by  a  corps  of  Prussians,  Napoleon 
pushed  on  to  St.  Dizier,  from  whence  be  dis- 
patched a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  General  Pir£, 
in  the  direction  of  Chaumont,  with  orders  to 
seize  on  the  road  every  courier,  eUafeite,  and 
carriage,  which  departed  from  Vesoul.  By  a 
rapid  march  the  general*  arrived  near  Chau- 
mont on  the  35th  of  March,  and  penetrated  into 
that  place.  Having  thus  cut  off  the  line  of 
communication  of  the  allies.  General  Pire  was 
enabled  to  intercept  several  ministers  of  state, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  pro« 
ceeding  on  missions  to  the  bead-quarters  ot  the 
allied  army.    The  seizure  of  these  persons  and 


their  papers  tended  to  develope  the  plans  and  BOOK  f V. 

objects  of  the   allies  to  the  enemy,  but  in  his  

grand  object,  which  was  to  capture  Monsieur  ^^^||;^^* 
Count  d'Artois,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  ^^j^ 
England,  and  was  known  to  be  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  France,  he  was  happily  disappointed. 
The  Cossacks,  always  on  the  alert,  inter- 
cepted a  courier  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Empress 
Regent  Maria  Louisa,  disclosing  the  object  of 
his  movement  on  St.  Dizier,  and  holding  out 
flattering  expectations  regarding  the  final  issue 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  saine  day  another 
courier  was  intercepted  on  his  way  from  Paris 
to  the  emperor,  with  dispatches  from  the  minister 
of  war,  containing  official  intelligence  of  a  de- 
scent made  by  ten  thousand  British  troops  on 
Leghorn,  adding,  that  Lyons  had  been  entered  by 
the  Austrian  General  Count  Bubna,  in  defiance 
of  the  French  reserve  under  Marshal  Augereau ; 
that  Bourdeaux  was  occupied  by  the  English ; 
and  that  it  was  conjectured  that  Lord  Wei-  * 
lington  would  advance  along  the  Garonne  in 
order  to  combine  his  operations  with  those  of 
General  Bianchi.  To  these  disastrous  dispatches 
was  joined  a  report  from  the  minister  of  police, 
regarding  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Paris, 
and  expressive  of  a  strong  apprehension  of 
serious  disturbances  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  allies. 

It  resulted  from  the  information  which  had 
thus  fallen  into  the  handsi  of  the  allied  com- 
manders, that  Napoleon  was  about  to  place  him- 
self on  the  line  of  their  communications,  and 
that  by  this  movement  he  might  have  three  ob- 
jects in  view :  first,  to  oblige  the  allied  armies 
to  retrograde  towards  the  Rhine;  secondly,  if 
he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  to  manceuvre  on  their 
rear,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  Marshal 
Augereau ;  or  thirdly,  to  take  the  direction  of 
Metz,  Thionville,  and  Longwy;  there  to  pro- 
long hostilities  by  defending  a  new  line,  agd- 
drawing  the  allies  to  the  centre  of  France,  after 
having  taken  all  possible  means  to  ensure  the 
defence  of  his  capital,  and  to  raise  'the  mass  of 
the  population  in  their  rear. 

*  The  only  way  in  which  these  consequences 
could  be  averted,  and  the  great  crisis  accelerated, 
was  to  advance  at  once  to  Paris  with  a  formid- 
able force.  The  repeated  declarations  made  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  interfere  in  the  measures  which  the  French 
nation  might  pursue  relative  te  the  choice  of  a 
government,  was  considered  as  a  sacred  gua- 
rantee for  the  freedom  of  decision,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  general  spirit  in  their  favour 
wbich.no  other  circumstance  could  have  pro- 
duced. Being  certain  that  Paris,  and  even  the 
government  itself,  contained  many  persons  who 
were  discontented,  and  that  the  population  of  that 
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capital  were  far  from  being  disposed  to  take  up 
arms  and  sacrifice  every  thing  for  a  man  who  had  ^ 
imposed  upon  bis  country  a  military  despotism, ' 
the  confederated  monarchs  determined  to  effect 
a  junction  of  the  allied  armies,  to  pl^ce  tliem- 
selves  between  the  French  army  and  Paris,  and 
to  march  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  direct  to  the  capital. 

On  the  side  of  Holland,  the  operations  of 
the  British   army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
were  by  no  means  of  that  magnitude  and  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  the  allies  that  was  ex- 
pected  4rom  them.     The  Dutch  people,    after 
the  first    impulse   of  their    detestation    to    the 
French  yoke,   and  their  anxiety  for   the  resto- 
ration of  the  house    of   Orange   had  subsided, 
seemed  disinclined   to    exert   themselves  either 
to  co-operale  in  the  invasion  of  France,  or  even 
to  lend  any  cordial  assistance  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  enemy  from  the  fortresses  in  their  own 
dominions.      At    Bergen-op-Zoom,    where  Sir 
Thomas  Graham   had  collected  four  thousand 
British  troops,  with  a  determination  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm,  it  does   not  appear  that  any 
efficient  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  Dutch 
soldiery.     The  assault  was  made  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  March,  when  this  small  British 
army  was  formed  into  four  columns,  two  of  which 
were  destined  to  attack  at  different  points  of  the 
fortifications,  a  third  to  make  a  false  attack,  and 
the  fourth  to  penetrate  into  the  fortress  by  the 
•ntrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  fordable  at  low 
water.    The  first  column,  on  the  left,  led  on  by 
Major-general  Cooke,  incurred  some  delay  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  ditch  on 
the  ice,  but  at  length  established  itself  on  the 
rampart.     The  right  column,  under  Major-gene- 
ral Skerret,   and  Brigadier-general  Gore,  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  body  of  the  place,  but 
the  fall  of  the  latter  officer,  and  the  dangerous 
wounds  of  the  former,  caused  the  column  to  fall 
into  disorder,  and  to  suffer  a  severe  loss.    The 
centre  column,  being  driven  back  by  the  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  was  re-formed, 
and  marched  round  to  join  General  Cooke.     At 
break  of  day  the  enemy  turned  theur  guns  upon 
the  trodps   on  the  unprotected   rampart,   and 
much    loss    and    confusion    ensued.      General 
Cooke,  BOW  despairing  of  success,  directed  the 
retreat  of  the  guards,  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  withdraw  his  weakened  battalions,  he  saved 
the  lives  of  the  remainder  of  his  men  by  a  sur- 
render.   The  governor  of  the  place,  General 
Bizanet,    who  is  represented  as  a  brave  and 
humane  man,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for   an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to 
liberal    stipulations    for    the    treatment  of  the 
wounded  left  in  bis  hands.     The  British  army, 
which  displayed  the  most  heroic  valour  on  this 
disastrous  occasion,  sustained  a  loss  exceeding 


one  half  its  whole  amount,  the  number  of  slain 
being  computed  at  three  hundred,  and  tiie  pri- 
soners at  eighteen  hundred  men. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  freed  from 
the  war  with  Denmark,  was  expected  io  have 
put  forth  a  vigorous  and  effectual  co-opera- 
tion in  the  invasion  of  France ;  but,  either  from 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  as  a  French 
subject,  or  from-  some  other  cause,  his  move- 
ments became  extremely  slow  ;  nor  did  he  arrive 
near  the  scene  of  action  till  his  services  were  no 
longer  wanted. 

In  Italy  the  contest  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  French  was  maintained  with  consider- 
able vigour.  The  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Naples  had 
provided  that  the  emperor  should  keep  fifty 
thousand  men  in  Italy,  and  the  king  twenty 
thousand,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  to  act  in 
concert,  and  to  be  augmented  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; it  was  also  stipulated  that  the  emperor 
should  guarantee  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  the 
possession  of  the  dominions  actually  held  by  him 
in  Italy ;  and  that  his  mediation  should  be  ex- 
erted to  induce  the  allies  to  accede  to  this 
guarantee.  Joachim,  in  consequence  of  these 
arrangements,  united  his  force  with  the  Austrian 
army;  and  thus  reinforced.  Count  Uellegarde 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance 
opposed  to  him  by  Eugene  Beauharuois,  in  estab* 
lishing  himself  on  both  banks  of  the  Mincio. 

But    the   operations  in  Holland  and  Italy- 
were  altogether  subordinate  to  the  great  events 
which  were  preparing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.     On  the  24th  of  March  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  established  his  head-quarters  at  Vitry, 
and  on  the  same  day   Field-marshal  Blucher 
arrived  with  a  large  proportion  of  his  army  at 
Chalons.      Generals  Winzingerode   and  Czer- 
nicheff  were  now  dispatched,  with  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  observe  the 
march  of  Napoleon  on  St.  Dizier,  and  to  menace 
his  rear.-    The  arrangements  being  complete, 
the  King  of  Prussia  issued  orders  to  Marshal 
Blucher  to  direct  his  army  on  Pans,  and  on  the 
25th  the  Austro-Russian  army  faced  about  from 
Vitry,  and  took  the  same  direction,  by  the  route 
ofFerre  Champenoise,  where  a  junction  between 
the  two  armies  was  formed.     A  splendid  and 
unforeseen  advantage  was  about  to  mark  thb 
re-union.    A  column  of  five  thousand  men  had 
been  dispatched  from  Paris,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Amey  and  Pactod,  as  an  escort  to 
an  immense   convoy  of  ammunition,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  rations  of  bread,  intended  for 
Napoleon's  army.    Protected  by  Marshal  Mar- 
months  corps,  this  convoy  had  approached  to 
Montmirail,  and  found,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  two  grand 
armies  of  the  allies.    Captain  Harris,  the  aid^ 
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de-camp  of  Lieutenant-general  Stewart,  who 
bad  been  dispatched  on  a  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion^ with  a  body  of  Cossacks^  was  the  first  to 
Serceive  the  conYoy,  and  hastened  to  apprise 
larshal  Blucher  of  its  adyance.  The  whole 
column  was  soon  surrounded ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  attacks,  they  formed  themselves 
into  squares,  and  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Colonel  Rapatel,  the  French  officer  who  attended 
General  Moreau  in  his  dying  moments,  advanced 
to  end  this  unavailing  struggle  by  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance with  his  countrymen  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  presented  himself  when  he  was  struck  by 
two  musket  balls,  and  fell  dead  in  the  front  of 
the  ranks.  The  artillery  was  now  called  in  to 
subdue  these,  self-devoted  victims,  who  were  at 
lencrth  obliged  to  surrender,  with  the  whole  of 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

l>uriug  the  night  of  the  26th  General 
Woronzow  surprised  a  French  corps  at  itivouac 
near  IVlontmirail,  and  took  about  two  thousand 
prisoners,  while  the  corps  of  Marshals  Marmont 
and  Mortier  fell  back  continually  before  the  ad- 
vancing army,  with  a  prodigious  loss  of  both 
men  and  artillery.  The  grand  army,  continuing 
its  march, .  established  its  head-quarters  at  Cou- 
lomriiiers  on  the  27th,  having  marched  twenty- 
seven  leagues  in  three  days,  and  being  now  no 
more  tlian  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris.  The 
plan  ot  the  allied  sovereigns  was  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  their  force  on  the  right  banks  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Seine,  and  to  attack  Paris  on  the 
north,  by  taking  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  On  the  28th  they  continued  their 
progresfs  to  Meaux  by  the  two  roads  of  Ferte 
Gaucher  atid  Montmtrail,  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  allied  sovereigns  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  metropolis,  without 
having  encountered  any  iormidable  obstacle  in 
their  line  of  march« 

At  the  moment  when  the  allies  commenced 
their  rapid  movement  Napoleon,  displayed  to  his 
army  the  most  invincible  confidence  in  the  final 
result  of  the  campaign,  considering  the  armies  to 
which  he  was  opposed  as  cut  oif  in  their  retreat, 
and  inclosed  in  the  heart  of  France.  But  roused 
at  length  irom  this  delusion,  by  intelligenoe 
received  on  the  27th,  that  the  allied  armies 
were  marching  directly'  on  the  capital,  he 
advanced  at  the  head  .of  his  army,  by  the  route 
of  Vitry,  to  the  Aube.  On  the  29th,  at  day- 
break, the  advanced  guard  was  preparing  to 
pass  that  river  at  the  bridge  of  Douinncourt, 
when  a  courier  arrived  from  Paris  with  dis- 
patches for  the  emperor.  The  report  of  his 
arrival  spread  instantly  through  the  army,  and 
excited  the  highest  degree  of  curiosity.  Mope 
than  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  Napoleon  and 
his  Marshals  had  received  official  intelligence 
from  the  capital.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
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courier  Bonaparte  alighted  from  his  horse,  in  a  BOOK  I  Vv 

small  meadow  on  the  borders  of  the  Aube,  where  "^ ~r 

he  hastily  broke  the  s^als  of  the  packet,  and  put  '  ^^ 
questions  to  the  courier.  The  result  of  his 
answers  and  information  proved,  that  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  28th,  the  allied  armies  were 
at  Claye,  five  leagues  from  Paris,  and  that 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  aft^  having 
fallen  back  before  the  enemy,  were  making  dia^ 
positions  to  defend  the  capital.  All  the  hopes 
and  favourable  presages  of  Napoleon  were  at 
once  dissipated  ;  the  bandage,  which  had  covered 
his  eyes,  was  torn  away.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  that  existed  for 
the  delence  of  the  capital,  and  foresaw  the 
catastrophe  wliich  was  anout  to  destroy  the  great 
edifice  of  his  power.  He  appeared  to  be  sub- 
dued by  his  reverses.  In  this  state  he  passed 
several  hours  at  the  bridge  of  Doulanoourt,  sur- 
rounded by  his  aide-de  camps  and  generals, 
and  deliberating  upon  the  course  that  was  to  be 
pursued.  Listening  to  the  sentiments  of  appre- 
hension and  compassion  expressed  by  the  officers 
around  him  respecting  the  fate  of  Paris,  he  dis- 
patched General  Dejean  in  great  haste,  with  a 
formal  order,  to  his  lieutenant-general,  not  to 
sacrifice  the  capital  by  an  obstinate  defence. 
During  this  short  interval  of  resignation,  he 
determined  to  apply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  for  that  purpose,  he  summoned  into  his 
presence  Baron  de  Wissenberg,  the  Austrian 
minister,  recently  seized  and  made  a  prisoner 
near  Chaumont.  In  the  conference  that  ensu- 
ed, he  conjured  the  baron  to  repair,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  his  imperial  father,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interceding  in  favour  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  recommending  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
to  the  tenderness  and  political  influence  of  his 
august  grandfather.  -  Baron  de  Wissenberg, 
yielding  to  the  intreaties  of  Napoleon,  repair^ 
immediately  to  Dijon,  to  which  city  the  emperor, 
his  master,  had  retired.  The  emperor  was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  confederated 
Europe,  and  to  the  interests  of  his  own  monarchy, 
to  sacrifice  either  to  personal  considerations  ;  and 
the  mission  of  Baron  de  Wissenberg,  though 
seconded  by  a  similar  application  through  the 
medium  of  M.  de  Galbois,  failed  of  success. 
The  time  for  saving  the  Napoleon  dynasty  had 
passed,  and  the  seat  of  his  empire  was  no  longer 
sacred. 

The  tempest  hovered  about  the  heads  of 
the  Parisians,  and  they  expected  soon  to  be 
crushed  by  the  explosion.  On  Sunday  the^7th 
of  March,  six  thousand  regular  troops,  and 
twenty  thousand  national  guards,  were  ranged 
in  battle  array,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
Thuilleries.  The  tremendous  spectacle  of  the 
artillery,  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  populace,  formed  the  ^ 
4  0 
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BOOILtV.  distingiuabuig  tndt»  of  this  military  procemon ; 
■^  erery  oae  laboured  under  a  weight  of  oppremou^ 

Cit^^^j  and  the  moat  intrqpid  could  not  divest  their  minds 
^Am^  of  an  inroluntary  fear.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
tamed  to  the  aflfecting  scenes  which  the  Boule- 
vards principally  exhilHted  in  the  morning  of 
tfm  Mth,  the  peaceful  promenades,  generally 
eaibdiished  by  brilliant  equipages,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  were 
niddfenly  flUed  with  wounded  soldiers,  and  pea- 
aattts  who  had  abandoned  their  farms,  carrying 
with  them  the  remnant  of  their  rustic  fortunes. 

In  the  morning  of  the  80th  the  allies  re* 
Moved  their  advanced  posts  towards  Pantin, 
Villette,  and  the  forest  of  Vincennes,  harassing 
the  Frendi  corps  which  were  rallying  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Every  thing  now  indicated  an 
approaching  attack,  but  neither  the  government 
nor  the  people  of  Paris  were  fully  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  were 
menaced.  During  the  whole  day  immcmse 
masses  of  infandry  advanced  by  different  roads, 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  covered  the  plafais,  and 
mx  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  approached,  to 
tfaonder  from  the  heights,  and  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  For  nearly  two  centuries  war  had  never 
approached  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  of  all  qpee- 
tades,  the  most  novel  and  terrible  to  its  inha- 
bitants, was  a  genera]  battle.  All  business  in 
the  city  was  suspended ;  the  shops  in  the  prin« 
cipal  streets  were  closed,  and  the  countenances 
ot  the  numerous  groups  assembled  on  the  quays 
and  in  the  squares  exhibited  mingled  feelings  of 
consternation  aad  alarm.  It  was  clearly  per- 
Mved  that  the  late  colossal  power  of  the  Frendi 
empire  was  falling  into  dissolution.  The  trea- 
sure and  equipage  of  the  agents  of  government 
were  at  this  tune  seen  filing  off  on  the  roads  of 
the  Loire ;  the  council  sat  in  close  deliberatien, 
and  the  empress  aad  her  son,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  suddenly 
abandoned  Paris. 

The  troops  left  to  defend  the  capital  con- 
sisted of  the  remains  of  the  corps  which  had 
fallen  back  before  the  allied  armies,  five  or  six 
thousand  regulars  in  garrison,  commanded  by 
Generals  Compans  and  Ornans,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand national  guards,  of  whom  eieht  or  ten 
thousand  at  the  most  were  fit  for  active  service. 
This  small  army  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
■land  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Mar- 
riials  Mortier  and  Marmont,  and  the  Governor- 
general  Httlin.  Joseph,  who  had  thrice  fled 
Jrom  Madrid  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
appeared  determined  to  hold  this  last  bulwark 
of  his  fiunily's  power;  and  with  this  view,  a  con- 
centrated position  was  taken  by  his  troops ;  the 
a^t  bdng  stationed  on  the  hmghts  of  Belleville, 
esnil-M ontant,  aad  Saut-Chaumont,  resting 


on  Vincennes ;  the  centre  towards  the  canal  of 
Ourcq,  protected  on  the  rear  by  Montmartre ; 
and  the  left  extending  itself  from  Mouasaaux  to 
Neuilly.  To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  defen- 
sive position,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  advantageously  disposed^  were  placed 
along  the  whole  line,  while  several  redoubts 
covered  the  centre,  and  increased  the  difl&culty 
of  approach. 

in  the  night  between  the  29th  and  80th,  a 
council  of  war  waa  assembled  in  the  camp  of  the 
allied  soverrigns,  when  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  attack  on  the  French  capital  were  made^ 
and  at  which  it  was  determined  that  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  whose  corps  formed  the 
left  of  tl|eir  position,  should  march  on  Vin* 
cennes ;  General  Rayefbki  on  Pantin  and  Belle- 
ville ;  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards  on 
the  high  road  which  leads  from  Bendy  to  Paris, 
alonff  the  Ourcq  canal.  On  the  right,  the  am^ 
of  Silesia  was  to  take  a  direction  by  the  Sois- 
sons  road  towards  Sit.  Denis,  and  on  the  village 
of  Villette,  and  to  attack  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre -,  while  the  grand  army  was  to  make  its 
oflfenrive  efforts  on  the  heights  of  BelleTille  and 
Romainville.  The  third  corps,  and  part  of  the 
cavalry,  were  posted  in  reserve. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  at  two  o'clock  m 
the  morning,  Joseph  Bonaparte  gave  a  formal 
order  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  the  march 
of  the  national  guards.  Two  hours  afterwards 
Ac  Parisians  were  roused  from  their  b^Mla  by  the 
beat  of  the  drums,  and  the  soldiers  and  citisena, 
in  spite  of  their  diversity  of  opinion,  seemed 
penetrated  by  a  feeling  sacred  to  every  nation 
— ^the  duty  of  defending  their  capital.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  two  officm  ftt>m  we  allied  army 
presented  themselves  at  the  advanced  posts  of 
Marshals  Mannont  and  Mortier,  bearing  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  commander-in-chic?  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  which  they  were  told—  * 
'*  that  there  existed  in  the  nature  of  tiie  govern- 
ment which  oppressed  them  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  that  peace  which  the  allies  had  made 
so  many  attempts  to  obtain ;  that  Europe  in 
arms,  now  before  their  walls,  soufi^ht  only  for  a 
salutary  authority  in  France,  which  might  ce- 
ment the  union  of  all  governments  with  her^ 
that  the  inhabitants  had  only  to  declare  them* 
selves,  and  from  that  moment  the  allied  armies 
would  become  the  supporters  of  their  decisioos.*' 
The  bearers  of  this  proclamation  were  refused 
admittance;  and  every  thing  was  prepared  f<Nr 
a  determined  resistance  on  ttie  heights  of  Paris. 

The  fire  of  artillery  commenced  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
engagement  on  the  hills  of  Belleville  and  Saints 
Chaumont,  where  the  principal  part  of  .the 
French  force  was .  stationed,  under  Marshal 
Mortier,  soon  became  very  animated.    At  thk 
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moment  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  principally 
consisting  of  mechanics  aod  artizans,  formed 
themselves  into  bodies,  and  repaired  to  the 
parades  to  demand  arms.  After  waiting  for 
several  hours  they  were  told  that  no  arms  were 
to  be  had,  but  that  thev  might  be  supplied  with 
pikes.  These  they  indignantly  rejected,  and  a 
cry  of  ^^  treason !''  rang  through  the  city.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  momlnff  the  Russian  corps 
of  General  Rayefeki  had  advanced  from  Bondy 
in  three  columns,  supported  by  the  guards,  as 
well  as  the  reserve,  and  quitting  the  high  road 
from  Meanix,  attacked  the  heights  of  Belleville 
and  Romainville,  which,  like  those  of  Mont- 
martre,  conunand  Paris,  and  are  covered  with 
villages  and  chateaux.  The  division  und^ 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  after  having 
commenced  the  fire,  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  position  at  Belleville,  but  his 
infantry  was  repulsed  by  the  batteries,  and  Mar* 
shal  Marmont  instantly  assumed  the  offensive. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  not  permitting  the 
allied  cavalry  to  make  any  decisive  charge,  the 
fire  of  the  Parisian  artillery  mowed  down  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
way.  The  combat  was  soon  renewed  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  such  was  the  determination  on 
both  sides,  that  the  riflemen  were  more  than 
once  renewed.  The  villages  of  Pantin  and 
Romainville  were  several  times  taken  and  re* 
taken,  but  the  allied  troops  were  at  length 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  these  points,  and 
to  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Marshal  Bludier  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the 
field,  and  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  French  be- 

SLU  to  render  the  issue  of  the  contest  doubtful, 
ad  Napoleon  suddenly  appeared  at  this  moment 
in  the  midst  of  his  military  and  political  resources, 
the  course  of  afiairs  nught  have  been  changed, 
and  the  beams  of  his  imperial  power  might  once 
more  have  shone  forth.  Penetrated  with  the  fuU 
urgency  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
extraordinarv  effort.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies, 
judged  it  indispensable  to  bring  the  choicest  of 
his  troops  at  once  into  action,  and  thus,  if  pos« 
sible,  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Without 
a  moment's  delay,  he  ordered  the  grenadiers  of 
the  reserve,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  and  Baden 
guards,  to  advance,  and  to  co-operate  in  Ge- 
neral Rayefski's  attack.  The  village  of  Pantin 
was  soon  re-taken  at  thepoint  of  the  bayonet^ 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  seized  the 
vUlwe  of  Pris  St.  Jervais.  The  French  troops, 
xdntorced  in  their  turn,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  attempted  several  times  to  resume  the  t>flfen« 
sive.  Bemg  at  length  checked  by  the  Russian 
grenadiers  near  the  woods  of  Romainiille,  they 
were  driven  back  into  thQ  villages  of  Belleville 
and  Mesnil-Montant ;  no  advantage,  however;^ 


was  obtained  but  at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices,  BOOR  If. 

and  after  tiie  most  vigorous  resistance.    A  con-  — • 

tinual  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  prevailed  on  Cbaf.  xxt. 
the  whole  line.  Persons  unhabituated  to  the  """T^TT*^ 
occupation  of  war  joined  in  the  combat,  and  the  ^^^^ 
Parisian  artillery  was  served  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  boys  principally  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a  devotion  and  en* 
thusiasm  that  in  some  degree  compensated  for 
their  inexperience.  The  sdidi^s  of  the  line,  still  ^ 
animated  by  the  hope  of  saving  the  capital, 
ceased  not  to  renew  their  attacks  upon  the  ad- 
vancing columns,  and  frequently  descended 
from  the  heights  to  attack  the  allies  with  the 
bayonet.  The  field  of  battle  thus  became 
covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  carnage  pre;- 
sented  on  all  sides  a  hideous  spectacle*  The 
hilb  between  Romainville  and  Pantin  being  now 
occupied  by  the  columns  of  the  grand  allied 
army,  Gteneral  Barclay  de  Tolly  ordered  the 
regiments,  many  of  which  were  reduced  almost 
to  tlie  rifle  corps,  to  collect  their  forces,  and  to 
cease  to  act  on  the*  offensive ;  being  convinced, 
that  when  the  army  of  Silesia,  and  the  advance4- 
guard,  under  the  Frince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg, 
came  on  the  ground,  the  army  would  be  enabled 
to  seize  on  Belleville  and  Saint-Cbaumont  with 
less  sacrifice. 

The  French  troops,  though  aware  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  enemy,  were  reduced 
by  a  sentiment  of  national  honour  to  redouble 
their  gallant  efforts.  Joseph  Bonaparte  himself 
manifested  a  degree  of  emulation,  and  flattered 
himself  that  the  seat  of  his  brother^s  government 
would  yet  remain  unconquered.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  lieutenant-general  informed  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  at  Bondy,  and  that  their  whole  force  was 
congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  than  he 
exclaimed, — ^^  In  that  case  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  capitulate."  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  intelligence  whieh  apprised  the  French 
commanders  of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  by 
which  the  capital  was  assailed,  the  confederated 
armies  were  perceived  spreading  over  the  plain 
of  St  Denis,  and  displaying  a  front  of  more 
than  two  leagues.  At  noon  the  national  guards 
departed  from  the  baiters  to  support  the  line, 
and  it  was  then  clearly  perceived  that  the  allies 
were  making  dispositions  for  a  general  attack. 
The  first  colunm  of  the  Silesian  armv  had 
reached  the  ground,  and  St.  Denis  was  block- 
aded. The  corps  of  Genial  Langeron,  after 
having  dislodged  the  troops  which  occupied 
Aubervilliers,  mstantly  advanced  by  Clichy  oU 
Montmartre,  while  the  Prussian  corps,  under 
Gei^erals  D'Yorck  and  Kleist,  marched  on 
Villette,  an^  carried  that  village.  ^ 

During  these  combats,  the  rifle  corps  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtembtf  g'e 
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BOOK  IV^  ad¥anced-gaard  'bad    approached   from    Vin- 

cennes  j    and   General   Barclay  de  Tolly  now 

Cbap.  XXV.  ordered  a  general  attack.  The  division  com- 
manded by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  moved 
on  Belleville,  and  that  under  Prince  Ootscbakoff 
on  the  village  of  Charonne ;  while  the  corps  of 
Russian  grenadiers,  led  by  lieutenant-general 
Lambert,  marched  also  to  attack  the  villages  of 
Belleville  and  Mesnil-Montant.  On  the  side  of 
Montmartre  the  batteries  of  the  allies  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  opened  a  fire 
which  reached  the  lieutenant-general  and  his 
staff.  Marshal  Marmont  now  announced  to  the 
commander-in-chief  that  the  French  troops  were 
about  to  be  overpowered,  and  could  not  sustain 
the  l^attle  more  than  ailiour  and  a  half.  It  was 
also  perceived  that  the  capture  of  Belleville, 
Saint-Chaumont,andMontmartre,wouId  speedily 
afford  the  allies  access  to  the  capital,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  once  more  sought  his  safety  in  flight. 
On  his  departure  he  authorised  Marshal  Mar- 
mont to  apply  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  afford 
time  for  a  capitulation  ;  but  these  pacific  dispo- 
sitions could  not  be  effected  with  a  promptitude ' 
sufiicient  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  con- 
flict was  prolonged  through  the  whole  line  ;  and 
the  successive  arrival  of  reinforcements  gave  to 
the  allies  a  decided  superiority. 

While  the  vicinity  of  this  great  metropolis 
had  thus  become  the  theatre  of  a  wide-spreading 
carnage,  the  interior  presented  a  calm  and  sin- 
gular aspect.  The  populace  covered  the  squares, 
streets,  and  interior  boulevards  of  the  north, 
though  without  confusioix  or  disorder,  and  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  surprise  or  alarm.  The 
crowd,  actuated  apparently  by  a  spirit  of  curi- 
osity and  expectation,  moved  principally  towards 
the  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  as  if  to 
assist  at  a  public  ceremony.  Amidst  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  carriages,  baggage  waggons, 
and  artillery  trains,  with  officers  and  soldiers  of 
every  description,  filing  towards  the  field  of 
battle,  or  returning  wounded  from  it,  ah  immense 
multitude  proceeded  through  the  city,  consisting 
almost  of  as  many  women  as  men,  attracted  by 
a  spectacle  the  most  singular  in  the  annals  of 
their  country.  A  secret  presentiment  seemed  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  that  the  derwuentent  of  the 
great  drama  now  before  them  would  net  be  fatal. 


and  that  the  interior  of  this  beautiful  capital 
would  be  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
But  if  the  populace  waited  the  event  with  com* 

{losure,  such  was  not  the  case  with  many  fami* 
ies.  How  many  wives  and  mothers  were  in 
tears  and  agony,  looking  forward  vrith  horror 
to  the  probability  of  Paris  being  sacked,  and 
their  daughters  outraged  ;  and  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  their  husbands  and  sons,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  as  much  to  defend  their  homes  as  to 
support  the  existing  govertiment  ? 

Towards  Charonne,  Belleville,  Mesnil- 
Montant,  and  Saint-Chauraont,  the  allied  troops 
had  surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  French  troops  had  been  driven  to  the 
barriers,  and  the  capital  was  about  to  be  forced, 
when  Marshal  Marmont,  on  whom  the  command 
had  now  devolved,  dispatched  an  officer  to  Ge- 
neral Barclay  de  Tolly  to  solicit  a  truce; 
engaging  to  abandon  all  the  ground  which  he 
occupied  beyond  the  barriers,  and  to  sign  a 
capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Paris  in  two 
hours.  The  Russian  general  lost  no  time  in 
submitting  this  proposition  to  his  imperial 
master,  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  neither  of 
whom  had  for  a  moment  quitted  the  field  of 
battle.  These  monarchs,  animated  by  a  desire 
to  stop  the  eflusion  of  blood,  and  wishing  to 
preserve  from  ruin  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe,  agreed  to  the  truce  without  hesitation, 
and  ordered  their  armies  to  cease  hostilities. 
Count  Orloff,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Count  de  Paar,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  were  charged 
with  the  office  of  regulating  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, in  concert  with  Colonel  Denys,  principal 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Marmont,  and  Colonel 
Baron  Fabrier,  attached  to  his  staff.  A  shout 
of  ^^a  capitulation P*  now  resounded  on  all  sides; 
the  thunders  of  the  artillery  had  already  ceased; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ami  the  King  of 
Prussia  repaired  to  the  heights  of  Belleville^ 
where  they  surveyed  the  capital  of  France,  and 
received  its  deputies.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Count  de  Nesselrode  entered  the  city^ 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  ratijy  the  capitu- 
lation, which  was  concluded  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  81st  of  March*. 

Paris,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  dangers^ 


•  CAPITULATION  OP  PARIS. 

Art.  L-*The  corpi  «r  die  Manhab  Dukes  of  Ttenm  and  IUf«»  tbaJl  evaciutte  the  dty  ef  Peak  oq  the  Sltt  ot  Mazdi,  atfeM» 
o*dock  in  the  raoniiog. 

II — They  sh  .11  take  with  them  all  the  appurtenances  of  their  corpt  d'ann^e. 

III.— Hostilities  shaU  not  teoomtiience  until  two  hours  after  the  eTacuatibn  of  the  dty,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  5Ist  of  IVfircfa,  tl 
nine  oVIock  in  the  morning. 

IV.— AU  the  arsenals,  military  cstabUahmenls,  work-dxope,  and  magaxiaes.  shaQ  be  left  in  the  nme  state  they  were  pnvioni  fte 
the  pieacat  eapituUtion  being  proposed. 

V^Tbe  national  or  city  guard  is  entirely  separated  from  the  troops  of  the  line.  It  is  either  to  be  kept  on  foot,  ok  disaime^ 
tr  disbanded,  according  to  the  ulterior  disposition  of  the  allied  powers. 

VI.— The  corps  of  the  munidpel  gendannerie  shall,  in  every  respect,  share  the  fate  of  the  national  guai^ 

VII — ^The  wounded  and  the  ttn^en  remainhig  in  Paris  a^r  seren  o'clock  shall  be  piiM&ea  of  wwu 

VIII — The  dty  of  Paris  is  recommended  to  liie  genero»it|  of  the  high  allied  powen. 
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escaped  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle  ;  the  yery  re- 
sistaiK^e  which  duty  and  honour  commanded 
might  hare  occasioned  its  ruin.  The  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  French  troops  cost  the  con- 
querors seven  or  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  the 
Tanquished  sustained  a  loss  of  about  half  that 
number.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  exhibited 
a  happy  union  of  skill  and  moderation,  and  his 
services  on  diis  memorable  day  were  rewarded 
by  his  sovereign  with  the  elevated  distinction  of 
field-marshal. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  pressing  the  move- 
ments of  his  army  with  incredible  celerity,  ar- 
rived at  Troyes  at  eleven  o*olock  at  night  on  the 
90th,  dPter  having  exhausted  his  troops  by  a 
march  of  twenty  leagues  that  day/  Agitoted  by 
alarming  presentiments,  be  had  formed  an 
opinion  that  the  duration  of  his  power  depended 
upon  the  resistance  of  Paris,  and  that  unless 
he  could  prevent  the  reduction  of  that  city  all 
,would  be  lost.  Under  this  persuasion,  he 
adopted  the  resolution  of  dispatching  General 
Girardin,  his  aid^-de-camp,  during  the  night, 
with  orders  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
which  General  Dejean  had  been  made  the  bearer 
from  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt.  These  last 
dispatches  were  addressed  to  the  ministers  of 
war  and  police,  and  contained  positive  commands 
to  defena  Paris  by  all  practicable  means,  assur- 
ing the  ministers,  that  in  twelve  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  his  aide-de-camp,  himself  and  his  army 
would  enter  Paris.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
3CHh  Napoleon  left  Troyes  at  the  head  of  his 
guard,  taxing  the  direction  towards  Sens.  But 
so  great  was  his  impatience,  that  he  quitted  his 
army  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  Troyes, 
and  with  an  escort  of  fiften  hundred  cavalry, 
selected  from  his  horse-guards,  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  rapiditv  to  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the 
night  of  the  same  dav  arrived  at  Cour-de- France, 
about  four  leagues  from  the  capital.  Assuming 
an  air  of  tranquillity,  he  awaited,  at  an  inn,  the 
return  of  his  aide-de-camp  from  Paris.  For 
some  time  he  paoed  the  room  in.silence,  without 
suflering  any  trace  of  disquietude  to  appear  upon 
his  countenance,  and  after  having  supped  with 
appetite,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  en- 
joyed several  hours  of  sleep.  With  every 
exertioB  General  Girardin  was  not  able  to  reach 
Paris  till  the  armistice  bad  taken  place,  and  till 
all  hopes  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
were  completely  dissipated. 

Paris,  the  focus  of  those  revolutionary  wars 
which  had  agitated  Europe  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  saw,  on  the  31st  of  March,  Europe  in  arms 
within^ her  wails.  The  approach  of  the  crisis 
had  secretly  given  birth  to  three  parties,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided.  The  first  was  com- 
posed of  a  numerous  body,  who  felt  a  desire  for 
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the  re-establishment  of  liberty;  another  party,  BOOK  IV. 

less  numerous,  was  composed  of  faithful  royalists, 

-anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  Ciu^rav. 
while  a  third  wished  to  maintain  the  existing 
government.  These  ^elements  of  intestine  dis- 
C'Ord  existed  in  every  department  of  France; 
but  the  partisans  of  liberty,  from  a  hope  that  ad- 
versity bad  inculcated  upon  the  Bourbons  the 
salutary  lesson — that  the  best  security  of  thrones 
consists  in  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  cast  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
royalists,  and  favoured  the  return  of  their  ancient 
sovereigns. 

The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  had 
suggested  a  movement  to  the  royalists,  which 
had  fqr  its  object  to  convince  the  European 
mouarchs  thai  the  wishes  of  the  French,  too  long 
suppressed,  were  favourable  to  the  royal  cause. 
With  this  view,  one  hundred  young  royalists 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  me^t  on  the 
morning  of  the  dlst,  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  At  nine  o^clock 
in  the  morning  M.  Charles  de  Vauvineaux  ap^. 
peared  on  horseback  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, and  read  aloud  to  the  citizens  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies,  which  de- 
clared that  they  sought  to  establish  ^*  a  salutary 
.  authority  in  France,  able  to  join  in  cementing 
the  union  of  all  nations  and  governments; 
Having  finished  the  proclamation,  he  mounted 
the  white  cockade,  and  uttered,  for  the  first  time 
that  it  had  been  heard  in  Paris  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  the  shout  of  ^*  Long  live  the 
King  /''  This  cry  was  instantly  reiterated  by  a 
number  of  the  partisfins  of  royalty,  who  die- 
persed  in  various  directions,  and  explained  to  the 
people  the  advantages  of  the  restoration.  **  By 
recalling  vour  legitimate  monarch,"  said  they, 
you  will  obtain  peace,  and  with  it  the  end  of  the 
conscription,  as  well  aa  the  abolition  of  all  vexa- 
tious taxes.'^  These  popular  harangues,  so 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  Parisians,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  distribution  of  white  cockades,  which 
were  received  by  the  populace  with  cries  of— > 
^*'  Damn  with  the  Tyrant !  Long  live  the  Bour^ 
bQtts !  Long  live  Louis  XV HL  r  To  waft  these 
returning  indications  of  loyalty  into  a  flame, 
a  group  of  royalists,  headed  by  Count  Thibault 
de  Montmorency,  retraced  theur  step^  to  the 
Place  of  Louis  XV.  without  their  numbers  hav- 
ing been  materially  increased;  but  here  thev 
were  joined  by  the  Viscountess  de  Chateaubriana, 
Madame  de  Vauvineaux,  Madame  de  Semalle, 
the  Countess  de  Choiseul,  the  Princess  de  Leon, 
and  several  other  ladies  of  distinction,  who 
encouraged  the  citizens  to  assume  the  royal 
colours,  and  when  they  had  no  longer  any  cock- 
ades to  distribute,  they  tore  into  shreds  several 
parts  of  their  dress,  which  served  to  multiply 
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'  the  tokens  of  the  restoration.  Napoleon,  how- 
eTer,  still  had  partisans,  who  went  from  group  to 
group,  exclaiming — "  Remove  your  cockades. 
Have  we  not  an  established  order  of  things. 
Would  you  unsettle  all  our  institutions,  disturb 
property,  and  renew  the  scenes  of  the  revolution. 
We  ought  to  have  no  vrishes  but  for  the  em- 
peror.*' These  cold  remonstrances  were  lost  in 
the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  by 
a  strange  vicissitude,  the  same  voices  which,  one 
and  twenty  years  ago,  had  exulted  in  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  were  now  raised  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons. 

The  cavalry  of  the  allied  armies,  under  the- 
command  of  the  Qrand  Duke  Constantine,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Were  formed 
in  columns  during  the  morning  on  ihe  road  iVom 
Bondy  to  Paris ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  with 
his  staff,  his  generals,  and  his  suite,  repaired  to 
Pantin,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  a  similar  equipage. 

The  two  monarchs,  attended  by  their  suites, 
at  length  proceeded  by  the  suburbs  of  St.  Mar- 
tin througfi  the  barriers  of  Paris,  the  Cossacks 
of  the  guards  forming  the  head  of  the  procession. 
Towards  noon,  the  troops  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  imperial  and  royal  retinue  made 
their  entry,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
martial  music— the  infantry  marching  with  a 
front  of  thirty,  and  the  cavalry  of  fifteen  men. 
On  reaching  the  suburb  the  crowd  wns  so  im- 
mense that  the  military  procession  was  for  a  long 
time  delayed.  All  Paris  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated at  a  single  point.  Towards  one  o^clock 
the  army  of  Europe,  from  the  borders  of  th» 
Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Spree,  debouched 
on  the  Boulevards^  with  as  much  regularity  as  if 
defiling  ai  a  parade,  accompanied  by  the  most 
rapturous  greeting  of  the  multitude  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Ocmstantine,  appeared,  accompanied  by 
the  Oeneralissimo,  Prince  Schwartzenberg^  and 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
crowd  rushed  towards  them,  and  exclaimed, 
**  hon^  live  the  Emperor  Alexander!  Long  live 
Frederick  William  I  Long  lire  our  Deliveren .'" 
and  these  cries  irere  frequently  mixed  with  the 
ei^clamations  of  *^  Long  live  Louis  XVIIL! 
Lmg  live  the  Bourbons  1''°  During  the  whole 
of  this  imposing  procession,  which  occupied 
several  hours,  the  two  sovereigns  replied  to  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace  with  unbounded 
aiSibilitj^,  and  soothed  the  wounds  of  national 
pride  by  repeating  to  all  around  them,  '<  We 
come  not  as  your  conquerors,  we  are  your 
allies.**  The  royalists,  seizing  the  auspicious 
moment,  crowded  round  the  Eknperor  Alexander, 
and  continually  implored  him  to  restore  the 
legitimate  monarch.      Madame  de  Scmalle^  a 


lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  fay  her  acti- 
vity and  zeal  in  the  royal  cause^  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  czar,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears 
urged  the  claims  of  her  soverrign,  the  kins: : — 
^*  You  wish  it,''  answered  Alexander,  "  and  the 
French  nation  'wish  it  Enough — you  shall  be 
gratified."  These  assurances  spread  like  electri- 
city tbroufi^h  Paris ;  acoompaoied  by  assurances 
that  the  capital  should  be  exempt  from  contribu- 
tions and  war  charges;  and  thatali  the  monu- 
ments of  art  should  be  respected.  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  populace,  so  lately  greeting  the 
ears  of  Napoleon  with  the  cry  of  '^  Five  VEm^ 
pereur  r  were  now  seen  throwing  a  cord  round 
the  neck  of  his  statue,  on  the  column  of  victory, 
and  labouring  to  remove  it  from  the  pedestal, 
with  repeated  cries  of  '^  Down  with  the  tyrant  P* 
Napoleon,  as  if  doomed  to  assist  at  the 
funeral  rights  of  liis  own  power,  passed  the 
night  of  the  SOth  at  a  distance  of  only  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  slept  with  tranquillity, 
while  two  hundred  thousand  foreign  troops  ^ere 
making  preparations  to*  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  inteUtgence  reached 
him  that  bis  capital  had  capitulat^,  and  that  no 
effort  could  now  wevent  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  armies  into  Paris.  In  this  emergency  he 
held  a  council  ^ith  the  officers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Viccnza, 
General  Bertrand,  an^  several  othei^  at  which 
it  was  determined  that  the  emperor  should  re- 
pair to  FontaineUeau,  and  there  rally  his  army, 
while  the  Duke  of  Vicenza.  proceeded  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  allied  monarchs,  furnished 
.  with  full  powers  to  coincide  in  such  conditions 
^  as  the  conquerors  might  be  disposed  to  dictate. 
The  military  government  of  Paris  was  con-* 
fided  to  General  Baron  Sacken,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  this  ohoice  was  manifested  by  the  good 
order  and  tranquillity  whtcb  prevailed  in  all 
quarters.  Business  resumed  its  natural  course ; 
the  barriers  were  opened,  and  a  sentimeoA  of 
general  security  began  to  prevail  in  a  city  occu- 
pied by  an  army  so  lately  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  France.  iStill  tlie  opinions  of  the  people 
regarding  the  future  goivernmenthad  not  been 
expressed  in  an  authorised  way.  The  legislative 
corps,  which,  from  its  popular  construction, 
seemed  the  proper  oi^gan  of  the  national  will, 
had  been  abruptly  dissolved  on  the  31st  of  De* 
cember,  and  it  was  impos^ble  to  assemble  the 
deputies  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  take  a 
lead  in  the  momentous  decisions  of  the  present 
moment.  The  senate  was  the  only  body  which 
possessed  any  authority ;  but  this  assembly 
thought  itself  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  Na- 
poleon's throne,  till  the  following  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  called  it  into 
action,  and  gave  it  a  new  existence : — 
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**  Th«  armiert  o#  tbe  allied  p«wen  have  occupied 
the  papital  of  Framx,  and  the  sofereigns  gladly  meet 
tbe  wishes  of  the  French  nation.  They  declare,  that 
though  tiie  conditions  of  peace  must  hare  been  protected 
by  the  strongest  goarantees,  while'  it  was  their  oliject  to 
fetter  the  ainlMtion  of  Bonapacte,*  these  conditions  may  be 
inore  fevoorable,  when  France  henalf,  returning  to  a  sage  - 
systein  of  f^orernment,  offers  the  assurance  of  repose. 
The  sovereigns  consequently  declare,  that  they  will  no 
ftirther  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with  any 
member  of  his  ihroily  ;  that  they  will  reapeet  the  integrity 
of  ancient  France,  such  as  it  existed  under  her  legitimate 
kings;  and  that  they  may  even  do  more,  because  they 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  France  should  be  great  and  Htronz  ; 
that  they  will  acknowledge  and  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  French  nation  shall  choose  for  itself ;  and 
that  they  consequently  invite  the  senate  to  appoint,  with- 
out delay,  a  prorisional  goyernment,  which  is  capable  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  administration,  and  preparing 
.1  constitution  suitable  to  the  Frenrh,  The  intentions 
which  i  thus  avow,  are  entertained  by  me,  in  common 
with  all  the  allied  powers.  „  ALEXANDER." 

This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  promul- 
gated, than  the  senators  were  suddenly  convoked 
by  Prince  Talleyrand  de  Pcrigord,  in  his  quality 
of  vice  grand  elector.  Sixty- five  senators,  as- 
sembled by  this  authority,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
threw  off  the  imperial  sway,  and  created' a  pro- 
visional government,  chari^ed  with  the  office  of 
re-establishing  the  functions  and  administration 
of  the  state.     The  persons  ftxed  upon  for  this 
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Count  BeurnoDirille   and    Count  de  Jaucourt,  " 

the  Counsellor  of  State,  Duke  Dalber^,  and  the  ^"^'*  ^'"^^ 
Abbe  de  Montesqaieo,  an  old  member  of  the 
constituent  assei&bly.  The  installation  of  the 
provisional  government  was  signalised  by  an 
address  to  the  French  armies,  in  which  it  waa 
said: — ^^  You  are  no  longer  the  sokliers  of 
Napoleon;  the  senate  and  all  France  release 
you  from  your  oath."  On  the  following  day, 
the  2d  of  April,  the  senate  decreed,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne  of 
France,  and  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  army^ 
were  released  from  the  ooch  of  fidelity.*  At  the 
close  of  the  sitting  the  members  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  after 
receiTing  their  homage,  addressed  them  in  these 
terms  :— 

**  A  man,  who  called  himself  my  ally,  came  as 
an  unjust  aggressor  into  my  dominions.  It  is  against 
him,  and  not  against  Prauce,  that  I  have  carried  on  tbe 
war.  I  am  the  friend  of  the  French,  and  you  cause  me 
to  renew  this  declaration.  It  is  just  and  wise  that  France 
should  have  strong  and  liberal  institutions,  commensurate 
with  her  present  enlightened  state.  The  allies  and  I 
have  only  come  to  protect  the  freedom  of  your  decbions. 
As  a  proof  of  the  durable  alliance  which  i  wish  to' con- 
tract with  your  nation,  1  restore  to  you  ail  the  prisoners 
now  in  Russia.  The  provisional  government  nas  soli- 
cited this  of  me ;  1  srranr  it  to  the  senate  in  conse<)ueuce 
of  the  resolution  which  it  has  ta|Leu," 


*  DECR££  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  confleryative  senate,  considering. 

That  in  ft  coostitutiQnal  monavcbj,  the  mooaich  eiists  only  in  virtue  of  the  ooostitutian  or  social  oompact; 

That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  during  a  certain  period  of  firm  and  prudent  goTerament,  afforded  to  the  nation  reasons  to  calculate  for  the 
future  on  acts  of  wUdom  and  justice ;  but  tlutt  aflerwardB  he  violated  Uie  compact  whidi  united  him  to  the  French  people,  particularly  in 
kvyingfanpoBU  and  eitabliahing  taxes  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the  law,  against  the  expreM  tenor  of  die  oath  which  he  had  taken  on  Ms 
flTPtf»'^<"g  the  throne,  eoafinmable.to  the  57th  aitide  of  the  Act  of  the  oonstitations  of  the  S8th  Floreal,  year  IS ; 

That  he  committed  thb  attack  on  tbe  rights  of  the  people,  even  in  adjourning,  widiout  neceesty,  the  l^gisUtive  body,  and  cans* 
ing  to  be  uippresnd,  as  criminal,  a  report  of  that  body,*  the  title  of  whid),  and  its  share  in  Uie  national  representation,  he  disputed ; 

Thai  he  undertook  a  series  of  wan  in.  violation  of  article  50  of  the  act  of  the  oonstitations  of  the  ssd  Prlmairc,  year  8,  which  purports. 
thatdcdaTaiione  of  war  sbonld  be  proposed,  debated,  deoeed,  and  promulgated,  in  the  same  manner  as  laws ; 

'  That  he  issued,  uaeonstittttioQaUyt  several  decrees,  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death ;  particularly  the  two  decnes  of  the  5th  of  Msich 
last,  tending  to  caiMS  to  be  considered  asJiaiioatflta  war  which  would  not  have  taken  place  but  ibr  the  interests  of  his  boundless  ambition; 

That  he  violated  the  constitutional  laws  by  his  decrees  respecting  the  prisoners  of  the  state ; 

That  he  annulled  the  responsibility  of  the  miiiisters,  confounded  all  anthcrities,  and  destroyed  die  independence  of  judicial  bodies ; 

Considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  established  and  consecrated  as  one  of  the  ri^ls  of  the  nation,  has  been  eonstantly  subjected 
to  thearbitrary  controul  of  his  poli^*  and  that  at  the  same  time  be  has  always  made  use  of  2ie  press  to  IQ  Fiance  and  Euiepe  with  misicpio* 
sentations,  false  maxims,  doctrines  fitvourable  to  despotism*  and  insults  on  foreign  governments ;    . 

That  acts  and  reports  heard  by  the  senate  have  undergone' alterations  in  tbe  publication ; 

Considering  that,  instead  of  reigning  according  to  the  terms  of  his  oath,  wiUi  a  sole  view  to  the  intercst,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Fzendi  people*  Napoleon  completed  me  misfortunes  of  his  country  by  his  rsAisal  to  treat  on  oonditions  which  the  national  interssts 
required  him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  French  honoor ; 

By  the  abuse  which  he  made  of  all  the  means  intrusted  to  him  in  men  and  money ; 

By  the  abandonment  of  the  wounded,  without  dressings,  witliout  assistance,  and  without  subsistence  ) 

By  various  measures,  the  consequences  of  whidi  were  the  rUin  of  the  towns,  Ae  depopulation  of  the  country,  fltmine,  and  contagious 


Considering  that,  ibi  all  these  eanses«  the  impeila]  government,  estriilisbed  by  the  H/Mtda  amtifUum  of  the  28th  Floreal,  year  13,  has 
ceased  to  catist,  and  that  the  wish  manifested  by  all  Frenchmen  calls  for  an  order  of  things,  the  first  result  of  whid)  should  be  the  restoration  of 
general  peace^  and  which  should  also  be  the  sera  of  a  solemn  recondliiaion  of  all  the  states  of  the  great  European  family** 
The  senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows :  ^' 

Aitide  I.— Xapdbm  Bonaparte  faa^  forfeited  the  thnme,  and  the  hereditaiy  ri^  estabfished  in  his  tedly  is  abolished, 
II.^The  Frendi  people  and  the  army  are  released  froip  their  oath  it  iiddity  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
1  II.^The  present  decree  shall  be  transmitted  by  a  message  to  the  provisional  government,  of  Franoe^  conveyed  forthwitli 
to  all  the  depardnents  and  the  anniesy  and  immediatdy  prodahned  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital 


See  Vol  II.  Book  IV.  Page  909. 
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Thusi  by  a  splendid  act  of  muDificeDce,  two 
hundred  thousand  French  captiyes  were  about 
to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  returned 
from  the  extremities  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
bosom  of  their  families  in  France. 

The  members  of  the  legislatiTe  body  who 
still  remained  in  Paris^  amounting  to  seyenty- 
seven  in  number,  assembled  en  the  following 
day  in  the  ordinary  hall  of  their  sittings,  and 
assented  to  the  act  of  the  senate,  which  decreed 
that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  body  of  advocates,  and  the  conrt 
of  cassation,  immediately  followed  this  example, 
invoking  the  constitutional  charter,  which  they 
considered  necessary  to  confirm  public  liberty, 
and  restore  France  to  the  disscendants  of 
Henry  IV.  Marshal  Marmont,  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  Sd  of 
April,  professed  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the 
decree  r>y  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  the  throne  of  France, 
but  he  required  as  a  guarantee — '^  That  all 
troops  quitting  the  standard  of  Napoleon  iihould 
have  leave  to  pass  freely  into  Normandy  i  and 
that  if  the  events  of  the  war  should  place  Bona- 
parte as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
that  his  life  and  safety  should  be  guaranteed, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  country  chosen 
by  the  allied  powers  and  the  French  govern- 
meut.*'  To  these  demands  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg acceded,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  with  his 
corps  of  twelve  thousand  men,  passed  within 
the  lines  of  the  allies.  The  counter-revolution 
was  thus  advancing  at  a  steady  pace,  and  all 
the  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  succes- 
sively rallied  round  the  senate  apd  the  provisional 
government. 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  collected  all  his 
troops  at  Fontainebleau,  amounting  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  announced,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  march  his  army  to  the  capital,  and 
to  repel  the  invaders  ;  but  the  talisman  of  pas- 
sive ooedience  was  broken  ;  some  of  the  marshals 
bad  already  sent  in  their  adherence  to  the  provi- 
sional government,*  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
marshals  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  romantic 
enterprise  of  marching  against  Paris.  France 
was  invaded  from  the  I^yrenees  to  the  Garonne ; 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Auvergne ;  from  the  Rhin^ 
to  the  Loire ;  Paris  and  its  environs  were  occu- 
pied by  two  hundred  thousand  foreign  troops^ 
and  the  army  that  Napoleon  still  had  udder  him 
might  be  considered  as  almost  surroundedi  The 
struggle,  therefore,  had  become  hopeless,  and 
the  army,  however  well  disposed  to  follow  their 
leader,  had  no  disposition  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
or  to  light  up  a  flame  of  civil  war,  which  might 
lay  their  country  in  ruins.     The  Major-general 


Berthier,  having  at  all  tiroes  access  to  the  em- 
peror, was  deputed  to  repair  to  the  palace 
during  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  April,  and  to  re- 
commend to  him  the  salutary  measure  of  .abdi-* 
cation.  The  first  mention  of  this  subject  roused 
the  natural  irritability  of  his  tetiiper  into  rage ; 
but  when  Marshals  Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Mac- 
donald,  who  afterwards  arrived,  assured  him 
that  this  measure  alone  could  save  the  country, 
his  towering  spirit  seemed  subdued,  and  he  con- 
sented to  abaicate  his  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son,  the  infant  King  of  Rome.  This  proposal 
it  was  determined  to  submit  to  the  senate  and 
the  French  nation,  and  on  the  4th,  Marshals 
Ney  and  Macdonald,  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Caulaincourt,  were  deputed  to  repair  to  Paris 
for  that  purpose. 

On  quitting  Paris,  the  empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome  had  taken  the  road  to  Tours,  by 
Rambouillet  and  Chartres,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April  arrived  at  Blois,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  where  a  regency  government 
was  established  in  the  name  of  the  empress. 
The  ministers,  and  the  brothers  of  Napoleon^ 
forming  the  council  of  regency,  det^rpained  to 
maintain  one  government  against  another;  the 
war- office  was  placed  in  full  activity,  and  four 
hundred  commissioners  were  employed  day  and 
night  in  collecting  levies,  under  a  persuasion 
that  this  unfortunate  country  would  become  the 
theatre  of  a  civil  war.  To  forward  the  execution 
of  the  projects  of  the  emperor,  the  ephemeral 
regency  of  Blois  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion, which  was  dated  on  the  dd  of  April,  and 
signed  by  the  empress  : — 

'*  Frenchiiem  !  The  eieaU  of  war  bare  placed  the 
capitml  in  die  pojrer  of  foi-eiffnen  ;  but  the  enperor  has 
hastened  to  its  protection  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  so  fre- 
quently  Tictorioiis.  They  are  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
tinder  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  is  from  the  residence  I  have 
choften,  and  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
'  only  orders  will  oroceed  which  you  can  acknowledge. 
Erery  place  whicn  is  in  the  possesnon  of  the  enemy 
ceases  to  be  free.  Every  direction  which  emanates  from 
it,  is  in  the  langtia^  of  strangfers,  or  such  as  it  suits  their 
hostile  views  to  adopt.  You  will  be  faithful  to  your  oath 
of  allegiancJe*  You  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  princesi, 
^  who  was  consiirned  to  your  g^ood  faith,  who  ^ories  in 
'  bein^  a  Frenchwoman,  and  in  harinff  associaled  her 
de^ny  with  thut  of  the  sovereign  whom  you  freely 
chose  for  yourselves.  M^  son  was  less  sure  of  your 
affection  during  the  hour  of'^ prosperity  than  at  the  present 
moment.  His  rights  and  his  person  are  under  your 
safe-guard.  "  (Signed) 

•'  llkARlA  LOUISA,  Empress  Regent.    . 

««  MONtALIVET,  Secretary  to  the  Regency." 
It  was  amidst  these  melancholy  prospects 
that  the  negociators  from  Fontainebleau,  who 
had  repaired  to  Paris  to  defend  the  Napoleon 
dynasty,  were  introduced" during  the  night  of 
the  4th  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 


*  Manbal  Victory  who  wac  detailed  at  PaHs  by  a  sevtftre  wound,  was  the  first  of  this  number. 
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lender.  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  faithful 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  tbeui  by  their 
commission,  represented  that  the  emperor  was 
^sposed  to  abdicate  his  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son.  The  political  and  moral  considerations 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  succession 
"Were  debated  with  great  energy  at  a  special 
conference  convened  on  this  question,  at  which 
Prince  Talleyrand,  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  others,  attended,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  be  restored.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conference  Marshals  Ney 
and  Macdonald  returned  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  they  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  5th.  The  Prince  of  Moskwa  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  when  the 
emperor  inquired  with  earnestness  if  he  had 
succeeded.  ^'  In  part,  sire,"  said  th(v  marshal, 
**  but  not  with  regard  to  the  regency — it  was 
too  late.  Revolutions  never  give  way.  This 
-has  taken  its  course,  and  the  senate  will  to- 
morrow recognize  the  Bourbons.^'  The  marshal 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  personal  safety 
of  the  emperor  and  his  family  had  been  stipulated 
for  ;  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba ;  and  that  a  stipend  of  two  millions 
of  francs  would  be  allowed  for  his  annual  ex- 
penditure. The  composure  and  acquiescence 
with  which  a  man  who  had  aspired  to  universal 
empire  received  these  proposals,  astonished 
those  around  him,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 


controuling  the  adverse  events  by  which  he  was  BOOK  IV. 

surrounded,  combined  with  a  love  of  life,  bowed 

him  to    his  destiny.     In  virtue  of  these   ar-  ^)|^L^3' 

rangements   Napoleon  consented  to  the  entire.,     j^:^ 

renunciation  of  his  rights,  and  on  the  6th  of 

April  announced  his  abdication  in  the  following 

terms : —  / 

<'  The  allied  pewers  have  proclaimed  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  is  tb«  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establisliment 
of  peace  in  Europe ;  the  emperor,  faithful  to  bis  oath, 
declares,  that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  that  there  is  no  personal 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make 
for  the  interest  of  France." 

This  act,  which  was  officially  announced  in 
the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  the  0th 
of  April,  was  not  known  at  Paris  till  the  IStb, 
the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty 
between  the  confederated  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
and  the  modern  Charlemagne,  now  become,  by 
a  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Isle  of  Elba  !* 

The  same  d^y  on  which  the  deed  of  abdica- 
tion was  signed  by  Napoleon,  a  new  constitution 
for  the  government  of  France  was  submitted  to 
the  conservative  senate,  and  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  that  assembly.  By  this 
constitutional  charter  Louis  XVIII.  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  its  enact- 
ments the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  are 
happily  blended  with  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 


*  The  secret  treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers  consists  nf  twenty- one  articles  ;  it  is  dated 
the  11th  of  April,  1814,  and  fixes  and  guarantees  the  future  destiny  of  Napoleon  and  his  family.  The  first  article 
stipulates  that  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall,  for  himself,  his  successors,  and  descendants*  and  for  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  renounce  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  dominion,  as  well  OTer  the  empire  of  France  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  every  other  country ;"  by  the  second,  the  titles  of  Bonaparte  and  his  family  are  guaran- 
teed to  them  during  their  Utcs;  by  the  third,  the  Isle  of  Elba  is  appointed  as  his  future  residence,  of  which  the 
full  sovereignty  is  vested  in  him,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs,  («£83,333),  in  rent  charge  on 
the  great  book  of  France ;  one  million  to  revert  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  ;  to  whom,  by  the  fifth  article,  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  are  granted  in  full  propriety  and  sovereignty,  to  pass'  to  her  son  and 
hia  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  the  prince,  her  son,  to  take  the  name  of  Prince  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas« 
talla.  By  the  sixth  article  a  rent  cbarg^e  of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  francs  is  decreed  to  die  different 
hraaches  of  Bonaparte's  family,  in   the  following  proportions : — 

To  Madame,  the  Mother  of  the  Emperor,  -....-     Franet  300,000 

King  Joseph  and  his  Queen,    ............  $00,000 

King    Louis, ^-.-  200,000 

Queen  Hortensia  and  her  Children, »...  400,000 

King  Jerome  and  his  Queen,    ............  600,000 

the  Princess  Eliza, 300,000 

tlie  Princess  Paulina, 300,000 

Article  seren  fixes  the  future  revenue  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  one  million  francs ;  and  article  eight 
pTQTides  that  a  suitable  establishment  shall  be  given  to  her  son,  Prince  Eugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  in  some 
country  oui  of  France.  The  serenteenth  article  stipulates  that  the  emperor 'shall  carry  with  him,  and  retain  as  bis 
guard,  four  hundred  volunteers,  ivcluding  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates ;  and  by  the  nineteenth  the  Polish  troops 
of  every  description  in  the  service  of  France  are  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  country,  carrying  with  them 
their  arms  and  baggage;  and  the  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates,  retaining  the  decorations  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  thfim,  and  the  pensions  attached  to  those  decorations.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  are  either 
.  explanatory  or  merely  prescribe  the  mode  of  carrying  mto  effect  those  above  enumerated. 
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JiOOK  IV.  The  resemblance  of  many  articles  in  this  consti-  and  political  liberty,  as  the  people  of  this  coan«« 

'■  '  ■  tuUon  to  that  form  of  government  under  which  try  enjoy  ;  but  no  constitution,  bowcTer  liberal 

^BAP^xxv.  it  is  the  happiness  of  Englishmen  to  lire  is  suf-  in  its  principles,  and  apparently  practicable  in 

^T^rT"'^  ficiently  obvious  ;♦  and  hence  it  might  perhaps  its  details,  can  of  itself  bestow  on  a  nation  the 

****      be  inferred  that  the  French  were  at  last  to  be  blessings  of  liberty.     Unless  in  the  great  body 

blessed  with  as  great  a  portion  of  civil,  religious,  of  the  people  there  be  a  proper  degree  of  in-^ 

♦  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER. 

Article  I.— The  FreiTch  government  is  monarcbical,  and  hereditary  from  male  to  male,  in  order  of  primogeniture. 

II.— The  French  people  call  freely  to  the  throne  of  France,  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  France,  brother  of  the  last  king,  and  after  him 
Ae  other  members  of  the  house  of  Sourbon. 

III.— The  ancient  nobility  resume  their  titles.  The  new  preserre  theirs  hereditarily.  The  legion  of  honour  k  naatntained  with  lii 
prerogatives.    The  king  shall  fix  the  decoration. 

IV — The  executive  power  belongs  to  the  king. 

V«— The  king,  ^e  senate,  and  the  legislative  body,  concur  in  thennaking  of  laws. 
Plans  of  laws  may  be  equally  proposed  in  the  senate  and  in  the  legislative  body. 
Them  rdating  to  oontributiona  can  only  be  proposed  ih  the  legishuive  body. 

The  king  can  mvite  equally  the  two  bodies  to  occupy  themselves  upon  objects  which  he  deems  proper. 
The  sanction  of  the  khig  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  law. 

▼L— There  ar6  one  hundred  and  fifty  senators  at  least,  and  two  hundred  at  most  Their  dignity  is  immovable,  and  hereditary  ftom 
■lall  to  male,  in  order  of  primogeniture.  They  are  named  by  the  king.  The  present  senators,  with  the  exception  of  thoeo  who  ahoold 
smounce  the  quality  of  French  citi^ns,  are  maintained,  and  form  part  of  this  number.  The  actual  endowment  of  the  senate  and  the  senatoi!* 
•hips  belangs  to  them.  The  revenues  are  divided  equally  between  them,  and  pass  to  their  suocesfors.  f  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  s^ator  withoufc 
direct  male  posterity,  his  portion  returns  to  tlie  public  treasure.  The  senators  who  shall  be  named  in  future  cannot  partake  of  ihia 
tndowmeot* 

VII.«-/Ilie  prinoes  of  the  royal  fimoily,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  are  by  right  members  of  the  senate.  The  Auctions  of  a  senator 
Vnnot  be  exeidsed  until  the  person  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty^ne  years. 

VIII.— The  senate  decides  the  cases  in  which  iie  discussion  of  objects  before  them  shall  be  public  or  secret 

IX«— Each  department  shall  send  to  the  legislative  body  the  same  number  of  deputies  it  sent  thither.  The  deputies  who  sat  in  th« 
kgtsktive  body  at  the  period  of  the  last  a4Joumment  shall  continue  to  at  till  they  are  replaced.  All  preserve  their  pay.  In  future  they  shall 
be  chosen  inmiediately  by  the  electoral  bodies,  which  are  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  that  may  be  made  by  a  law  in  their 
organization*  The  duxation  of  the  functions  of  the  deputies  to  the  Iqpslative  body  is  fixed  at  five  years.  The  new  electkm  bhall  take  place  for 
the  session  of  1816. 

X — The  l^slative  body  shall  assemble  of  riglft  each  year  on  the  Istof  October.  The  king  may  convoke  it  extraordinarily ;  he  may 
a4joum  it ;  he  may  also  dissolve  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case  another  legislative  body  must  be  fbrmed,  in  three  months  at  the  latest,  by  the  dec- 
tonil  collies. 

XI — The  legisUtive  body  lias  the  right  of  discussion.  The  sittings  are  public,  unless  in  cases  where  it  chooses  to  form  itself  into  » 
general  committee. 

XI  I.— The  senate,  legisbtive  body,  electoral  colleges,  and  assemblies  of  cantons,  elect  their  president  from  among  themselves. 

XIII — No  member  of  the  senate,  or  Iqg^islative  body,  can  be  arrested  without  a  previous  authority  from  the  body  to  which  he  bek>Dga 
The  trial  of  a  member  of  the  senate  or  legislative  body  belongs  exclusively  to  the  senate. 

XI V. — ^The  ministers  may  be  members  eitlier  of  the  senate  or  legislative  body. 

XV — Equality  of  proportiqn  in  the  taxes  is  of  right ;  no  tax  can  be  imposed  or  received  unless  it  has  been  fireely  consented  to  by  the 
Ispgislative  body  and  the  senate.  The  land  tax  can  only  be  established  for  a  year.  The  budget  of  the  following  year,  and  ^e  accounts  0i  th« 
preceding  year,  are  presented  annually  to  the  legislative  body  and  the  senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  legislative  body. 

XVI.— .The  law  shall  fix  the  mode  and  amount  of  the  recruiting  of  the  army. 

XVII — The  independence  of  the  judicial  power  is  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  removed  from  his  natural  judges.  The  institption  of 
juries  is  preserved,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  trial  in  criminal  matters.  The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  is  abolished.  The  king  has  tho 
right  of  pardoning. 

XVIII^:-.Thc  courts  and  ordinary  tribunals  existing  at  present  are  preserved ;  tlieir  number  cannot  be  diminished  or  increased,  but 
in  virtue  of  a  law.  The  judges  are  for  life,  and  irremovable,  except  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  judges  of  commerce.  The  oommisaons 
and  extraordinary  tribunals  are  suppressed  and  dumot  be  re-established. 

XIX.— The  courts  of  cassation,  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  propose  to  the  king  three  candidates  for 
each  place  of  judge  vacant  in  their  body.  The  kmg  chooses  one  of  the  three.  The  king  names  the  first  presidents  and  the  public  ministry  of 
the  courts  and  the  tribunals. 

XX.— The  military  on  service,  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  half  pay,  the  widows  and  pensioned  oflkers,  preserve  their  ranks,  honours* 
and  pensions. 

XXI.— The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  All  the  acts  of  the  government  are  signed  by  a  minister.  The  ministers  am 
^sponsible  for  all  which  those  acts  contain  violatory  of  the  kws,  public  and  private  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  citiaens. 

XXII.— The  fVoedom  of  worship  and  conscience  is  guaranteed.    The.  ministers  of  worship  are  treated  and  protected  alike. 

XXIII.— The  liberty  of  the  press  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  repression  of  offences  which  may  result  from  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty.    The  senatorial  commissions  of  tiie  liberty  of  the  press  and  individuid'liberty  are  preserved. 

XXI  V.^The  public  debt  is  guaranteed.    The  sales  of  the  national  domains  are  irrevocably  nuuntained* 

XXV.^No  Frenchman  can  be  prosecuted  for  opinions  or  votes  which  he  has  given. 

XX ^' I— Every  person  has  the  right  to  address  individual  petitions  to  every  constituted  authority. 

XXVII AH  Frenchmen  arecqiudly  admissible  to  all  civU  and  military  employments. 

XXVIII. — AH  the  laws  existing  at  present  remain  in  vigour,  until  they  be  legally  repealed)  The  code  of  civil  laws  shall  be  entitled, 
€lw*  Cede  of  the  French. 

XXIX.— The  present  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  aoceptsaaoeof  the  French  people,  in  the  form  which  shall  be  n^ulatei.^ 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  shall  be  proclaimed  King  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  signed  and  sworn,  by  an  aa  stating,  /  accept  the  etm^ 
tiilutlon ;  I  tvear  to  observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  obatrved. 

This  oath  shall  be  repeated  in  the  solemnity,  when  he  shall  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  French. 

Signed  by  the  PBurcE  or  Bsxevemte,  President  f  and  1^  axty^seven  membexs  of  theseaa^ 
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ielligence  ;  a  due  sense  of  their  own  importance^ 
•weight,  rrgbts,  and  duties;  and  unless  also 
there  bey  in  the  higher  classes,  and  particularly 
in  those  vrho  are  intrusted  with  the  governmenty 
a  conviction  (hat  their  own  happiness  and  the 
permanency  of  their  rule  will  be  best  secured  by 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  people,  free  con-' 
atitutions  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  body  will 
be  there,  but  the  animating  spirit  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and  years,  perhaps  ages,  must  roll  away, 
before  nations  once  sunk  into  slavery  can  become 
free  and  happy. 

'After  the  fall  of  Bourdeaux,  that  city, 
and  the  department  of  La  Vendue,  became  the 
focus  of  royal  insurrection,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington, pursuing  his  success^  marched  to  the 
conquest  of  Languedoc.  From  Tarbes  Marshal 
Soult  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  Toulouse, 
and  thither  he  was  pursued  by  the  British  army* 
On  the  7th  of  April,  Colonel  Cooke  had  left 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  apprising  Lord 
Wellington  of  the  revolution  which  had  so  com- 
pletely changed  the  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  and 
this  officer  was  *  accompanied  by  Colonel  St. 
Simon,  who  was  employed  by  the  provisional 
government  to  give  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet 
information  of  the  same  event.  From  some  cause, 
not  very  satisfactorily  explained,  these  messen- 
gers of  peace  were  arrested  and  detained  on 
their  way  to  the  south,  and  owing  to  their  de- 
tention the  lives  of  ten  thousand  brave  men 
were  uselessly  sacrificed,  in  a  battle  fought  on 
the  10th  of  April,  under  the  walls  of  the  capital 
of  Languedoc. 

The  incessant  rains  had  impeded  the  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Wellington ;  and  time  was 
afforded  to  Marshal  Soult  to  prepare  for  the 
defence  of  this  city.  Toulouse,  though  not 
naturally  a  strong  fortress,  is  sujiported  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  the  Garonne,  and  the  celebrated 
canal  of  Lan^^ucdoc  ;  an^  the  French,  availing 
themselves  ot  these  advantages,  constructed 
tStes  de  ponl  commanding  the  approaches  by  the 
canal  and  the  river,  and  supported  them  by 
musketry  and  artillery  from  the  walls.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  advantages,  they  had  placed  five  re- 
doubts on  a  commanding  height  to  the  eastward ; 
and  as  the  roads  had  become  almost  impassable 
for  artillery,  the  allies  were  obliged  to  attack  to 
great  disadvantage.  Early  in  the  inoDning  of 
the  10th  of  April,  all  the  corps  of  thecombined 
army  were  put  in  motion,  wiule  the  French 
troops,  ranged  in  battle  array,  prepared  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  mornini;  the  battle  commenced^ 
near  the  wharfs  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  canal,  and 
soon  became  extremely  animated.  The  French 
brigade  being  at  first  repulsed,  set  fire  to  seve- 
ral houses  in  the  suburbs,  for  the  purpose  of 
aireating  the  progress  of   the  assailants,,  and 
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then  fell  back  towards  the  tete  de  pont  formed  at  l^OOK  JY. 
the  junction  of  the  canals,  and  :in  this  situation 
they  maintained  themselves  with  so  much  firm«- 
ness  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  to  dislodge 
them  proved  unavailing. 

The  attack  soon  spread  along  the  wholo 
line,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Marshal 
Beresford,  by  previous  arrangement,  crossed  the 
Ers,  and  forming  his  corps  into  three  columns 
at  Croix  d^Orade,  immediately  seized  the  village 
of  Montblanc,  and  re-ascended  the  river  over 
difficult  ground,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
position  of  Marshal  Soult.  On  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  village  he  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  Don  Manuel 
Freyre,  the  Spanish  commander,  perceived  that 
Marshal  Beresford*s  corps  had  reached  its  sta- 
tion, he  advanced  to  attack  the  French  intrench* 
ments  in  concert  with  that  commander.  It  was 
Marshal  Soult's  intention  to  receive  the  com- 
bined army  with  a  tremendous  cannonade,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  moment  for 
attacking  it  unawares,  hoping  to  break  the  line 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  charge*  Every  thing 
seemed  at  first  to  presage  success ;  his  army 
stood  firmly  in  its  line,  and  saw,  without  in- 
timidation, the  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops,, 
marching  in  good  order  under  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  with  their  general  and 
his  staff  at  their  head.  On  moving  round  to  the 
left  flank,  Don  Manuel's  corps  was  repulsed  with' 
loss,  and  Marshal  Soult  immediately  ordering 
a  charge  to  be  made,  his  troops  darted  from 
their  line.  By  this  charge  the  right  wing  of  the 
Spanish  corps  was  turned  on  both  sides  of  the 
high  road  from  Toulouse  to  Croix  d'Orade,  and 
compelled^  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertion 
t>f  their  officers,  to  fall  bade  in  disorder. 

This  partial  success,  which  animated  the 
French  array  to  the  highest  degree,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  redouble  his  efforts.  The 
4th  division,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  L.  Cole,  and  the  6th  division,  under 
Lieutenant-Gencrul  Sir  II.  Clinton,  led  by  Mar«- 
shal  Beresford  in  person,  curried  part  of  the 
heights,  after  two  successive  attacks,  and.  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  first  redoubt,  which 
covered  and  protected  the  flank  of  his  position. 
This  advantage  was  not  obtained  without  much 
bloodshed,  and  (h^  French  troops  having  shown 
that  lii3y  were  resolved  to  defend  every  intrench- 
raent  and  redoubt,  inch  by  inch,  Marsharl  Beres- 
ford suspended  his  attacks  till  the  arrival  of  his 
artillery,  and  till  the  Spanish  corps  was  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  ckiai'ge.  These  disposi>- 
tions  being  complete^i,  the  marshal  resumed  his 
offensive  movements  along  the  heis^hts,  and  suc- 
cessively attacked  the  other  redoubts  with  Ge- 
neral Puck's^  brigade,  supported  by  the  6th 
division..    The  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  corpsi 
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but  Lord  Wellington,  undismayed  by  the  heroic 

CHAP.XXIV.  resistance  of  the  enemy,  renewed  the  assault, 
ifUd  ^^^  towards  noon  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
*^^*  two  principal  redoubts  in  the  centre,  and  the 
intrenchments  which  constituted  the  principal 
strength  of  the  jposition.  Victory  now  evidently 
inclined  towards  the  allies  ;  but  on  approach- 
ing the  castle  of  Guery,  towards  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  they  had  t9  sustain  a  fierce  attack, 
made  by  a  French  division,  which  rushed  from 
a  place  of  ambush,  and  made  a  desperate,  but 
unsuccessful,  effort  to  regain  the  heights.  The 
French  General  Tampin,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  troops  issuing  from  this  ambuscade  was 
confided,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  his  im- 
petuous valour;  and  the  dth  division  of  the 
British  troops  continuing  to  advance  steadily 
along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  the  Spaniards 
made  a  corresponding  movement  in  front,  the 
French  army  was  at  length  dislodged  from  the 
two  remaining  redoubts.  The  victorious  troops 
of  Lord  Wellington  now  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Montauciron  road,  and  the  whole  range 
of  heights  fctU  into  their  possession. 

Vrbile  these  operations  were  taking  place 
on  the  left  of  the  combined  army  beyond  the 
Garonne,  Lieutenant-general  Hill,  with  the 
right  wing,  dislodged  the  enemy^s  left  from  the 
interior  works  of  the  St.  Cyprien  suburb.  Lieu- 
tenant-General Pieton  also  renewed  his  attacks, 
and  drove  the  French  troops  from  the  Uu  -de 
pont  at  the  canal,  near  the  uaronne ;  but  upon 
attempting  to  seize  that  position  his  division  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  this  part  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  allied  army,  being  now  victorious  at 
all  tlie  principal  points,  and  particularly  on  the 
left,  established  themselves  on  three  of  the  sides 
of  Toulouse;  and  after  having  turned  the 
French  army,  compelled  it  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  city,  and  finally,  to  retreat  from  that  place 
in  the  direction  of  Castelnaudry,  leaving  Ge- 
nerals D'Harispe,  Bourot,  and  St.  Hilaire,  with 
sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Of  the  nunoferous  battles  fought  bv 
Lord  Wellington,  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  which 
was  the  last .  of  the  campaign,  and  of  die  war, 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  sanguinary ; 
the  engagement,  which  commenced  at  fievea 
^  4)'clock  in  the  morning,  did  not  cease  till  the 

same  hour  in  the  evening ;  and  the  number  of 
Jiilled  and  wounded  in  the  allied  armies  amounted 
to  nearly  five  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  not  estimated,  but  it  no  doubt  swelled  the 
whole  number  of  those  whose  blood  flowed  in 
vain  on  this  glorious  but  melancholy  day  to  up* 
wards  of  ten  thousand.  ' 

On  the  11th  of  AprU  Colonel  Cooke  and 


Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived  at  Toulouse  with'  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  de« 
throned ;  and  the  same  information  was  eon* 
veyed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Marshals 
Soult  and  Suchet.  For  some  days  the  French 
mai:shals  did  not  consider  the  communication  as 
sufficiently  authentic  to  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  in  the  interval  Sir  John 
Hope  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy  in  a 
sortie  from  Bayonne ;  but  the  arrival  of  other 
messengers  placed  the  fact  of  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte's  government  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
a  convention  was  entered  into  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  hostile  armies  on  the  same  bases 
as  the  convention  of  Paris. 

All  France  was  now  left  at  complete  liberty 
to  follow  the  impulse  and  the  example  of  the 
capital;  in  every  part  of  that  fine  country  an 
ardent  desire  existed  to  see  public  libertv  flourish 
under  the  shelter  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Bour-« 
bona,  aware  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  had  perished,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  secure  to  the  nation  over  which  they 
were  again  destined  to  rule,  :  portion,  at  least, 
of  that  first  of  blessings.  At  the  period  of  the 
restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  was  confined  at  his 
residence  in  England  by  sickness  and  infirmity  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
France,  and  requested  immediately  to  repair 
to  the  capital  from  Vesoul.  On  the  12th  of 
April  bis  royal  highness  made  his  public  entry 
into  Paris,  surrounded  by  several  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  state,  and  attended  by  a  group  of 
French  marshals.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  French  people  had  now  become  animated 
was  rapidly  communicated  to  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  Prussian,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  officers  assembled  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  it  appeared  as  if  all  Europe, 
represented  by  a  selection  of  warriors,  swore  on 
the  altar,  at  the  festival  of  the  restoration,  to 
maintain  that  peace  which  had  been  so  happily 
and  unexpectedly  restored. 

The  cause  of  Napoleon  was  for  the  present 
entirely  lost;  the  emblems  of  his  government 
disappeared,  and  his  army  was  rapidly  melting 
away.  The  regency  at  Blois,  astonished  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  restoration,  and  over- 
powered by  the  intelligence  of  the  emperor's 
abdication,  was  suddenly  dissolved;  and  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  retired,  first  into  Switzerland,  and  sSier^ 
wards  to  that  paternal  residence  from  which 
four  years  before  she  had  withdrawn,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  blandishments  of 
imperial  splendour,  and  the  dictates  of  filial 
obedience. 

Napoleon^   who^  in  the  pleutitude  of  his 
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power,  had  commanded  five  hundred  thousand 
vrarriors,  and  held  all  Europe  in  awe,  now  found 
himself  at  Fontainebleau,  with  no  troops  but  his 
guards,  and  those  reduced  to  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men.  The  shock  of  his  sudden  overthrow 
had  produced  an  attack  of  catalepsy,^  a  disorder 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  his  departure  for 
Ihe  Island  of  Elba  was  in  consequence  delayed. 
His  indisposition  was  not  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  him  from  daily  reading  the  Paris  jour- 
nals ;  but  instead  of  those  extravagant  eulo- 
giums,  of  which  for  fifteen  years  he  had  been 
the  object,  he  now  found  his  conduct  canvassed 
with  freedom,  and  frequently  censured  with  a 
spirit  that  awakened  his  fury,  and  csdled  down 
bis  menace;  but  speedily  recollecting  that  he 
was  no  longer  the  K>rmidable  Napoleon,  he  ex« 
claimed — ^^  Had  any  one  told  me,  three  years 
ago,  one-hundredth  part  of  the  truths  I  now 
hear,  I  should  still  have  been  upon  the  throne  of 
France/*  What  a  reflection  on  the  dastardly 
and  servile  flatterers  of  princes  !  During  his 
reverse  of  fortune  he  still  preserved  his  adven* 
turous  character,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
last  scene  of  his  expiring  power.  Assembling 
his  guards,  he  placed  them  in  review,  and  with  an 
emotion  that  could  ill  be  suppressed,  he  thus 
addressed  them  : — 

<*  Geoerali,  officers,  sad  soldien  of  my  guard,  ( 
bid  yoa  farewel.  I  am  latisfied  with  you.  For  twenty 
years  I  hare  always  found  you  in  the  path  of  glory. 
The  allied  powers  have  armed  all  Europe  against  me ; 
jpart  of  the  trooos  hare  betrayed  their  duty,  and  France 
herself  wishes  tor  another  dynasty.  With  you  and  tlie 
other  brare  men  who  bare  remained  faithful  to  me,  I 
could  maintain  a  civil  war  for  ^ree  years ;  but  this 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  France,  and  as  such  is  contrary 
to  the  object  I  hare  cfer  had  in  riew.  Be  faithful  to 
tiie  new  king  which  France  has  chosen ;  and  do  not 
abandon  this  Jear  country  which  has  been  so  long  un- 
happy. Lament  not  my  fate ;  I  shall  be  always  happy 
when  1  know  that  you  are  so.  1  might  hare  died — 
nothing  would  hare  been  easier  for  me ;  but  I  will  con- 
tinue m  the  path  of  honour.  I  will  write  the  history  of 
our  achievements.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I  em* 
brace  vour  general.  Bring  me  the  eagle.  Dear  Eagle! 
may  tnese  £sses  resound  in  the  hearts  of  all  my  brave 
soloiers.    Adieu,  my  children!" 

On  the  20th  of  April,  at  noon,  Napoleon 
departed  from  Fontainebleau  for  Elba,  accom- 
panied by  Generals  Bertrand  and  Drouet,  who 
retired  with  him  to  that  island.  The  exiles  were 
escorted  on  their  journey  by  (bur  superior  offi- 
Gers,t  acting  as  commissioners  to  the  allied 
powers,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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foreign  troops,  supported  by  detachments  placed  BOOK  If. 
at  a  distance  from  each  otber.> 

To  accomplish  the  great  work  of  a  general 
peace,  the  albed  sovereigns  of  the  continent  ^814 
assembled  at  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  at  Dijon,  made  his 
entry  into  the  French  capital  in  g^eat  state  on  • 
the  15th  of  April,  and  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
his  Koval  Highness  the  Count  d^Artois.  On 
the  2da  a  conventien  was  signed  between  the 
allied  powers  and  France,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  every-where  cease ; 
and  that  the  allied  armies  should  evacuate  the 
French  territory  in  fourteen  days  from  that 
date;  the  boimdary  line  to  be  observed  being 
that  which  constituted  the  limits  of  France  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1702.  Fifteen  days  were 
allowed  for  mutual  evacuations  in  Piedmont, 
and  twenty  days  in  Spain ;  the  fleets  were  to 
remain  in  their  then  present  stations,  but  all 
blockades  were  declared  to  be  raised,  and  the 
fisheries  and  coasting  trade  were  permitted. 
By  this  convention  all  prisoners  were  mutually 
and  immediately  liberated  and  sent  to  their 
respective  countries. 

The  health  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  sufficiently  . 
restored  on  the  20th  of  April  to  enable  him  to 
repair  from  Hartwell  to  London,  and  his  recep- 
tion in  the  British  metropolis  was  little  inferior 
to  that  which  awaited  him  in  his  own.  The 
Prince  Regent,  who  ranked  among  the  warmest 
friends  to  the  restoration,  went  out  to  meet  the 
future  sovereign  of  France ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  and  indeed  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  participated  largely  in  the  feelings  of 
their  jprince. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  French  King  arrived 
at  the  castle  of  St.  Ouen,  a  royal  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  the  members  of  the 
provisional  council  were  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence, and  on  which  occasion  the  following 
declaration  was  issued: — 


^  Loois,  by  the  ffrace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  to  i3l  whom  these  presents  shall  concern, 
health! 

*<  Recalled  by  the  lore  of  our  people  to  the  throne 
of  our  fathers,  and  jpiided  as  to  our  conduct  by  the  mis- 
fbrlnnes  of  die  nation  which  we  are  destined  to  gforern,  our 
flontt  idea  is  to  inroke  thai  mutual  confideooe,  so  necessary 
to  out  repose,  and  the  happiness  of  France* 

**  After  baring  attentively  rcsd  the  plan  of  constito- 
tion  proposed  by  the  senate  at  its  sitting  of  the  6th  of 
April  last,  we  are  conrinced  that  the  baties  of  it  are  good. 


*  A  disease  in  which  the  senses  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  suddenly  suspended,  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  patient  remaining  unmoved  in  the  situation  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
%nd  readily  receiving  and  retaining  any  position  which  is  communicated  to  them  by  external  force, 

t  Colonel  Campbell,  (English) ;  General  Scbuwalow,  (Russian) ;  General  de  KoUer  (Austiyan) ;  and 
General  Valdeburgh  Fruchsels,  (Prussian.) 
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BOOK  IV.  ^ut  that  a  ^at  number  of  articles,  bearing  tbe  stamp  of 

tbe    precipitation   with    which   they  have  been  framed, 

Chajw  XXV.  cannot,  in  their  present  form,  become  fundamental  laws  of 
v^.^1— ^^-,„^    the  state. 

1814  .    .    '*  Beinjr  resolred  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution, 

wishing  that  it  may  be  sagely  combined,  and  not  being 
able  to  accept  oue  which  it  is  indispensable  to  rectify,  we 
convoke,  for  the  10th  of  June,  m  the  present  year,  the 
senate  and  legislative  corps,  engaging  that  we  will  their 
submit  to  them  the  result  of  our  labours,  with  a  cominittee 
chosen  from  the  members  of  these  two  bodies,  and  that 
the  constitution  shall  be  founded  on  the  following  bases. 

"  The  representative  government  shall  be  main- 
tained as  it  exists  at  this  day,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two 
bodies,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  ft-om  the 
departments. 

'<  The  taxes  shall  be  freely  assented  to. 

'^  Public  and  individual  lik!erty  shall  be  secured. 

**  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  respected,  sub- 
ject to  such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  insure  public 
tranquillity. 

*'  Heligicnis  liberty  shall  be  guaranteed. 

*^  Property  shall  be  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  the  sale 
of  national  effects  shall  be  irrevocable. 

*'  Tbe  ministers,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
measures  of  government,  may  be  arraigned  by  one  legisla- 
tive chamber,  and  judged  by  tbe  other. 

«'  The  judges  shall  bold  their  offices  for  life  ;  and 
their  judicial  power  shall  be  independent. 

**  The  public  debt  shall  be  guaranteed. 

**  The  pensions,  demes,  and  military  honours 
shall  be  preserved,  as  well  as  the  ancient  and  new 
nobility. 

"  The  legion  of  honour  shall  be  retained,  and  we  will 
fix  the  decoration  of  it. 

**  Every  Frenchman  shall  be  admissible  to  civil  and 
military  employments. 

*'  No  individiud  shall  be  disturbed  far  his  opinions 
and  votes. 

"  Given  at  St.  Ouen,  the  2d  of  May,  1814. 

"LOUIS." 

Accompanied  by  tbe  acclamations  of  the 
people  from  tbe  frontiers  of  bis  kingdom  to  tbe 
gates  of  bis  capital^  tbe  impatiently  expected 
monarch  made  his  solemn  entry  on  the  3d  of 
May.  Tbe  procession  was  beaded  by  the  mar- 
shals of  France,  the  generals  of  ibe  army,  and 
all  tbe  officers  of  ibe  court ;  accompanied  by  tbe 
national  guards,  and  by  detachments  of  tbe 
regular  army.  The  king,  dressed  in  a  general's 
blue  uniform,  appeared  in  an  open  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  borses  ;  on  his  lett  was  placed 
tbe  august  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  c»posite  to 
them  were  tbe  Prince  of  Cond6,  aM  his  son, 
tbe  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  Monsieur,  and  his 
son,  tbe  Duke  of  Berri,  mounted  on  their 
chargers,  took  the  right  and  left  of  the  carriage. 
Tbe  procession  entered  the  city  amidst  the 
reiterated  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  peals  of 
artillery.  All  the  windows  in  the  streets  through 
which  tbey  passed,  up  to  tbe  roofs,  were  filled 
with  spectators,  and  the  kin?  saluted  the  crowd 
with  tne  most  gracious  condescension  and  be- 
nignity. On  entering  tbe  gates  of  N6tre  Dame^ 
the  loyal  personages  were  saluted  by  the  thou- 

*  Relation  Authentique  de  Plqvasion  de 


sand  times  repeated  cry  of  ^*  Vive  le  RoiP^ 
Tbe  king  alighted  at  tbe  eate  of  tbe.catbedral, 
and  after  receiving  the  holy  water  and  incense, 
was  addressed  by  tbe  Ticar-general  in  the  name 
qf  tbe  chapter : — ^'  On  entering  my  good  city  of 
Puris,"  said  his  majesty  in  reply,  *'  my  first 
object  was  to  thank  God  and  his  blessed  mother^ 
the  almighty  protectress  of  France,  for  thc^ 
miracles  which  have  terminated  my  misfortunes. 
I  am  a  son  of  St.  Lonis,  and  will  imitate  bis 
virtues.*'  At  the  close  of  the  peremony  tbe  king 
repaired  to  tbe  palace  of  the  Tbuilleries,  and  in 
presenting  himself  to  tbe  countless  multitude 
assembled  under  the  windows  of  his  palace,  be 
laid  one  band  on  bis  heart,  and  raised  tbe  other 
towards  heaven,  as  if  to  express,  by  a  single 
gesture,  that  tb.e  ackuowlc^ffment  which  he 
owed  to  God)  be  would  manliest  by  his  love  la 
his  people.^ 

As  the  stability  of  the  new  gOTemnaent  de- 
pended in  a  great  degree  on  the  adherence  of 
ibe  French  marshals,  and  of  the  army,  over 
which  tbey  bad  a  powerful  influence,  their  sen-; 
timents  on  the  counter-revolution  were  ajui- 
ously  looked  for.  Most  of  them  were  not  slow 
in  offering  the  incense  of  their  adhesion  at  tbe 
shrine  of  power;  and  if  tbey  had  simply  con- 
tented themselves  with  expressing  their  fidelity 
to  their  new  sovereign,  and  their  hope  that  by 
his  restoration  peace  would  be  secured  to  France 
and  to  Europe,  no  blame  could  have  been  at- 
tached to  them ;  but  many  of  them,  in  their  acUi 
of  adhesion,  indulged  in  tbe  most  violent  and 
outrageous  language  against  Napoleon — lan- 
guage which,  however  well  warranted  by  his 
conduct,  ill  became  men  who  bad  been  the 
instruments  of  his  ambitioi|,  and  bad  largely 
partaken  in  tbe  honours  and  emoluments  which 
his  successful  career  had  enabled  him  to  shower 
down  upon  his  followers.  Of  the  number  of 
girouetteSf  Marshal  Augereau,  the  Duke  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  held  tbe  moa[t  distinguished  rank ;  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  sufficiently  proved  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  that  spurious 
loyalty  which  has  for  its  basis  a  compound  of 
ingratitude  and  apostacy.  ^^  Soldiers  P'  said 
tbe  marshal,  in  bis  proclanaation  to  tbe  army, 
"  you  are  freed  from  your  oaths ;  you  are 
freed  by  tbe  nation,  in  whom  the  sovereignty 
resides ;  you  are  freed  also,  if  this  were 
necessary,  by  tbe  abdication  of  a  man,  who, 
after  sacrificing  millions  of  victims  to  bis  cruel 
aimbitipn,    bad    not    tbe  heart    to    die    like   a 

soldicr.'*t 

Tbe  convention  signed  between  the  allied 
powers  and  the  French  government  on  tbe  23d 
of  April,  was  the  precursor  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  specific  arrangement ;  and  on  tbe  30tb 
France,  en  1814^  par  M.  de  Beauchamp. 
t  Proclamation  of  Marshal  Angereau  to  his  army,  dated  Valence,  April  16,  1814. 
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of  May,  a  definitive  treaty  of  pea^e  between  bis     jesty  Louis  XVIII.  wa»  signed  at  Paris,  of  which  iiOOK  IV. 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  most  Christian  Ma-     the  subjoined  copy  is  a  faithful  transcript : —        

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  1814 

GONCLUDBD    AT   PaRIS   ON   THE  30TH   DaY  OF   MaT,     1814. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  B'w  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Gteat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  allies,  on  the  one  part ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre  on  the 
other  part;  animated  by  an  equal  desire  to  terminate  the  long  agitations  of  Europe,  and  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  hy  a 
permanent  peace,  founded  upon  a  just  repartition  of  force  between  its  states,  and  containing  in  its  stipulations  the 
pledge  of  its  durability ;  ancl  his  Britannic  Majesty,  together  with  his  allies,  being  unwilling  to  re(|uire  of  France, 
now  that,  replaced  under  the  paternal  govemmenr  of  ner  kings,  she  offers  the  assurance  of  secunty  and  stabili^ 
hy  Europe,  the  conditions  and  guarantees  which  they  had  with  regret  demanded  from  her  former  government,  tl^eur 
said  majesties  have  named  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss,  settle,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  amity  ;  namely. 

His  Majesty  the  iking  oftheUnked  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Rignt  Honourable  Robert 
Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreijgn  Affairs,  &c.  &c.  6cc.  the  Right  Honourable 
Geofffe  Gordon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apos- 
tolic Majesty ;  the  Right  Honourable  William  Shaw  Cathcwt^  Viscount  Catheart,  his  Ambassador  Extraordmary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa ;  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  William  Stewart, 
his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  bis  Mafesty  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  his  Mt^esty  the  Kinf^ 
of  France  and  Navarre,  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Prince  of  Benevente,  his  said  Majcsty^s  Ministes 
and  faiecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  who,  having  ezimnged  their  iiiil  powers,  found  in  good  ani  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I.— There  shaU  be  from  this  day  fem^rd  ]ierpekial  peace  and  friendship  between  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  his  allies  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre  on  the  other,  their  heirs  and  sue^ 
cessorSf  their  dominions  and  sttfajects  respectively. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  devote  their  beet  attentien  to  maintain,  not  only  between  themselves,  but, 
inasmuch  as  depends  ,upon  them,  between  all  the  states  of  Europe,  that  havmony  and  good  understanding  wbieh 
are  so  necessary  fur  their  tranquillity. 

II. — ^Tbe  kiiufriom  of  France  retains  its  limits  entire,  as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792i.  It 
shall  further  receive  tne  increase  of  territory  comprised  within  the  line  established  by  the  following  article ; — 

llf.— On  the  side  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  ancient  frontiersshaU  be  te-establiBhedasthey  existed 
the  1st  of  January,  1792,  extending  from  the  North*  Sea,  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  to  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cagoes  and  Nice,  with  the  following  modifications : — 

lst.^In  the  depflrtment  of  Jemappes,  the  cantons  of  Dour,  Merbes-l^-Chateau,  Beaumont,  and  Chimay,  rfiall  bdong  to  Eranoa^ 
where  the  Une  of  demarkation  comes  in  contact  with  the  canton  of  Dour,  it  shaU  pass  between  that  canton  and  those  of  Bonsau  sad  Patuxage^ 
and  likewise  further  on  it  sludl  pass  between  the  canton  of  Merbes-le-Cbateau,  and  those  of  Binck  and  Thuin. 

2. — In  tlie  department  of  the  8ambre  and  Meuse,  the  cantons  of  Walpotirt,  Florennes,  Beauraing,  and  Gedinoe,  shall  belong  to 
Tnmoe ;  where  the  demarkatian  reaches  that  department,  it  shall  fbUow  the  line  which  separates  the  Q^tons  from  the  department  of  Jemappcs, 
and  from  the  remaining  cantoiu  of  the  department  of  Sambre  and  Mease. 

3.<«-f  n  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the  new  demarkation,  at  the  point  where  it  diverges  from  the  dkl  fine  of  frontier,  shaB  be  fotmed^ 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  fiom  Perle  to  Fremersdoiff,  and  by  the  limit  which  sejnrates  the  canton  of  Tholey  from  the  remaining  cantons  of  the  said* 
department  of  the  Moselle. 

A. — In  the  department  of  La  Sane,  the  cantons  of  Saarbruck  and  Ameval  shall  continue  to  bekng  to  France,  as  likewise  tba  portion'- 
of  the  canton  of  Lebach  which  is  situaled  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  along  the  confines  of  the  villages  of  Herchenbach,  Uebeihofen,  Hilsbach, 
and  Hall,  (leaving  these  difibcnt  places  out  of  the  French  frontier)  to  the  point  where,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Quenelle  (which  plaee  bekNagfi 
to  France)»theline  which  separates  the  cantons  of  Ameval  and  (Htw^  reaches  that  which  sepaiatea  the  eaatons^  Lebaeh.  TW 

fkmtieron  this  side  shall  be  ftnned  by  the  line  above  descnbed,  and  afrerwaids  by  that  which  sepasatcs  thecanton  ai  Anaval  from  that  o£ 
TB^ii^ffligtel. 

.  5.— The  fortress  of  Landau  having,  befbre  the  year  1792i  formed  an  insulated  p<Hnt  in  Gemiany,  Pkanoe  Dotainabeyond  bar  ft«nticnr 
apOBtionaf  thedepartnientaof  Mount  Tonnene  and  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  for  the  puspose  of  unitmg  the  ssidfnr^^  xadausto  the  rest 

oftbeldngdonu 

Thenew  demarkation  from  the  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Obersteinbacfa  (which  place  is  left  out  of  the  BmilB  of  Fkanoa>  whsM 
the  boundaiy  between  the  department  of  the  MoeeUe  and  that  of  I^oant  Tonnesra  reschea  thedepaxtment  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  shall  follow  the^ 
Kne  wh)ch  sepaiates  the  eantous  of  Wciasenbouig  and  Beigsabem  (on  the  side  qf.Praoce)  fi«Q\  tha.cantonsof  PimMsans,  Dahn.  and  Annweiler 
(on  the  side  of  Gemiany)  as  far  as  the  point  near  the  village  of  VoUmersheim  where  that  line  touches  the  ancisnt  ndius  oi  tfaa^  HMrtress  of 
Landau.  From  this  radius,  which  renoains  as  it  was  in  1792.  the  new  frontier  shall  foUow  die  arm  of  the  river  de  h  ^eidi,  which  on  leaving 
the  said  Fsdios  at  Queichheim(that  place  remaining  to  Franc^  flows  near  the  villages  of  Meslenhdnk,  fLxuttdsheimy  and  lyj^inri  (they  plaoss. 
also  bekmging  to  France)  to  the  Bhine,  which  from  thence  shall  continua  to  form  the  boundary  of  Fmnca  and  (aennaay. 

The  mainstream  (Thalweis)  9f  the  Bhine  shaU  oonstitute  the  frontier;  pmvided,  however,  tiiat  the  changes  which  mi^  hereafter 
t^e  place  in  the  course  of  that  riyer  shall  not  affect  the  property  of  the  islands*  The  r^t  of  possession  in.  tl^se  islands  shall  be  re  oitsMished 
as  it  exuted  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  LuneviBe.  ^ 

6.-*In  the  department  of  the  Doubs  the  fiontifar  ^lall  be  so  re^gidated  as  to  oopnnence  above  th»Banoomiidre  near  Lock,  and  foQow 
the  Crest  of  Jura  between  the  Ceraeuz,  Pequignot,  and  the  village  of  FonteneUes,  as  far  as  the  p»k  of  that  mouotabiy  situated  about  seven  or 
e^t  thousand  ftet  to  the  north-west  of  the  village  of  La  Brevine,  where  it  shal^  again  fall  in  with  the  ancient  boundary  of  France. 

?. — In  the  department  of  the  Leman,  the  frontiers  between  the  French  territory,  tl^  Pajade  Vaud,  and  the  different  portions  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Geaeva  (which  is  to  form  part  of  Switzerland),  remain  as  they  were  before  the  incorporatkm  of  (Geneva  with  France* 
But  the  cantons  of  Frangy  and  of  St.  Julien  (with  the  exception  of  the  districts  situated  to  the  nprth  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where  the 
river  La  Loire  enters  the  territory  of  Geneva  near  Chiincy,  following  the  confines  of  Sesequin,  Laoonex,  and  SeseneuvCj  which  shall  remain  out. 
of  the  limits  of  France)  the  canton  of  Beignier,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  portion  to  tlie  east  of  a  line  which  follows  the  confines  of  the  Muras» 
9u^y»  Pars,  and  Cornier^  (which  shall  be  out  of  the.  French  limits)  and  the  canton  of  La  Roche  (with  the  exception  of  the  places  La  Boche» 
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BOOK  IV.  *^  Annaiioy,  with  their  distriets)  flfaall  xemain  to  Fnmce.      The  frontier  ■hall  foUow  the  limits  of  these  different  cantons,  and  the  line  whidl 

'  separates  the  districu  continuing  to  belong  to  France,  from  those  which  she  does  not  letain. 

__,-,  In  the  department  of  Montbhmc,  France  acquires  the  sub-prefecture  of  Cambeiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  cantons  of  L'Hospital^ 

V^^'^^/  St  Pierre  d'Albigny,  la  Rocette,  and  Motttmelian,  and  the  sub-prdTecture  of  Annecy,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  canton  of 

~^ jj^*^   Faverges,  situat^  to  the  east  of  a  line  passing  between  Ourechaise  and  Mariens  on  the  side  of  Prance,  and  Marthod  and  Ugine  on  the  opposite 

1814       side,  and  which  afterwards  follows  the  crest  of  the' mountains  as  &r  as  the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Thones ;  this  line,  together  with  the  limit  of 

the  cantons  befbre  mentioned,  shall  on  this  side  form  the  new  frontier. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  frontiers  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  remain  such  as  they  were  the  1st  of 
Jannny,  1792,  and  ajoint  commission  shall  be  named  on  the  part  of  the  two  crowns  for  the  purpose  of  finally  determining  the  line. 

Fnuice  on  her  part  renounces  all  rights  of  sovereignty  ($uxerainete)  and  of  possession  over  all  Ae  countries,  dis^cts,  towns,  and  place* 
situated  beyond  the  frontier  dtecrif>ed,  the  principality  of  Manaoo  being  replaced  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1792* 

The  allied  powers  assure  fo  I'ra&ce  the  possession  of  the  principality  of  Avignon,  of  the  Comptat  Venalsan,  o(  the  Comt^  of  MonU 
betlliaid,  together  with  the  several  insulated  territories  which  fbrmerly  belonged  to  Germany,  comprehended  within  the  frontier  above  described* 
i^hether  they  have  been  Incorporated  with  France  before  or  after  the  Ist  of  January,  n9i.  The  powers  reserve  to  themselves,  reciprocally, 
the  domplete  right  to  fiifrUfy  any  point  in  their  respeetiVe  states  whidi  they  may  judge  necessary  for  their  security. 

to  prevent  all  injury  to  property,  and  protect,  according  to  (he  fnost  liberal  principles,  the  property  of  in^viduals  domiciliated  on 
the  i^tMitiers,  there  shall  be  named,  by  each  of  the  states  boidexlng  on  France,  commissioners,  #ho  shall  proceed,  conjointly  with  French  ooCu- 
nussioners,  to  the  delineation  of  thcf  respective  boondariefr 

IV. — ^To  secure  the  oommunicatioDS  of  the  town  of  Crenteva  with  other  parts  of  the  SwisB  territory  situated  on 
tiie  lake,  France  oonsents  that  the  road  by  Versoy  shall  b^  common  to  the  two  countries.  The  respective  fi^rern-' 
mentB  shall  amicably  arrange  the  means  for  preventing  smuggling,  regulating  the  posts,  and  jnaintaining  the  said 
road. 

y. — ^The  navigation  of  the  Rhincj  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  unto  the  sea^  and  vtde  versd, 
shall  be  free,  so  that  it  can  be  interdicted  to  no  one : — and  that  at  the  future  congress,  attention  shaU  be  paid  to  tiie 
establishment  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the  duties  to  be  raised  by  the  states  bordering  on  the  Rhine  may 
be  regulated,  in  the  mode  Uie  most  impartial,  and  the  most  favourable  to  the  Commerce  of  all  nations. 

The  future  congress,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  nations,  and  cootinuatty  to  render 
them  less  strangers  to  each  other,  shall  likewise  examine  and  determine  in  what  manner  the  abore  prorision  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  rivers  which,  in  their  uavigable  course,  separate  or  traverse  different  states. 

VI. — Holland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of^the  house  of  Orange,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  territory* 
The  title  and  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  shall  not  in  any  ease  belong  to  a  prince  wearing,  or  destined  to  wear  a 
foreign  crown. 

The  states  of  Germany  shall  be  independent  and  united  by  a  federative  bond. 

Switzerland,  independent^  shall  continue  to  ^oTem  herself. 

Italy,  bevond  the  limits  of  the  countries  which  are  to  revert  to  Austria,  shall  be  composed  of  sovereign  states. 

VjLI.— 4*he  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  belong  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  to  his  Britannic 
Miyesty, 

VIII.— His  tiritannic  Majesty,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  allies,  engages  to  restore  to  his  most  Chris- 
tian Mi^esty,  within  the  term  which  shall  be  hereailer  fixed,  the  colonies,  fisheries,  factories,  and  establishments  of 
every  kind,  which  were  possessed  by  France  on  the  1st  of  Januai^,  1792,  in  the  seas  and  on  the  continents  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  exception  however  of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucie,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
France  and  its  dependencies,  especiidly  Rodrirues  and  Les  Sechelles,  which  several  colonies  and  possessions  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  also  the  portion  of  St. 
Domingo  ceded  to  France  bv  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and  which  his  most  Christian  Majesty  restores  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

iX.-^His  Majesty  the  Ring  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangements  stipulated  with  the  allies, 
and  in  execution  of  the  preceding  article,  consents  that  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  Ma* 
jesty,  and  gives  up  all  the  rights  he  may  have  acquired  over  that  island. 

xl— Her  most  Faithful  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangements  stipulated  with  her  allies,  and  in  execution  of 
the  8th  article,  engages  to  restore  Trench  Guyana  as  it  existed  on  Uie  Ist  of  January,  1792,  to  his  most  Christian  Majes^i 
within  the  term  hereafter  fixed.  *,*.,. 

The  renewal  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at  that  period  on  the  subject  of  the  frontier,  being  the  effect  of  this 
stipulation,  it  is  agreed  that  the  dispute  shall  be  terminated  by  a  friendly  arrangement  between  the  two  courts,  under  the 
mediation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

JCI.— The  places  and  forts  in  those  colonies  and  settlements,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  articles^ 
are  to  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  shall  be  given  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  may  be  at  the  moment  of  the 
aignature  of  the  present  treaty.  ^.   .   .      ,.  .  ,  «    .,. . 

XII. His  Britannic  Majesty  guarantees  to  the  subjects  of  his  most  Chnstian  Majesty  the  same  facihties. 

privileges,  and  protection,  with   respect  to  commerce,    and  the  security  nf  their   persons   and   property  within  the 
Smits  of  the  British  sovereignty  on  the  continent  of  India,  as  are  now  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations. 

His  most  Christian  Majesty,  on  his  part,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  perpetual  duration  of  peace 
betweed  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  of  France,  and  wishing  to  do  his.  utmost  to  avoid  any  thing  which  might  affect 
their  mutual  ^(kh\  understanding,  engages  not  to  erect  any  fortifications  in  the  establishments  which"  are  to  be  restored  to 
him  within  the  limits  Of  the  British  sovereignty  upon  the  continent  of  India,  and  only  to  place  in  those  establishments  the 
number  of  iroops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police. 

XIII.— The  French  right  of  fishery  upon  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  replaced  upon  the  footing  in  which  it 

•toodiu  1792.  .      . .  .r,*   .    .      *-  .         * 

XIV.— Those  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments,  which  are  to  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  Mnjesty  by 
his  Britaiknic  Majesty  or  his  allies  in  the  Northern  Seas,  or  in  the  seas  on  the  continents  of  America  and  Africa,  shall  m 
given  np  within  the  three  months ;  and  those  which  are  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  within  the  six  months  which 
Miow  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.  XV« 
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XV.— The  hi(Th  contracthiiB^  parties  having-,  hv  the  4th  article  of  the  convention  of  tbe23(t  of  April  last,  reserved  uOOK  IV. 

to  themseWes  the  right  of  disposing,  in  the  present  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  of  the  arsenals  and  ships  of  war,  armed , 

and  unarmed,  which  may  be  found  m  the  mantime  places  restored  by  the  2d  article  of  the  said  convention  ;  it  is  agreed,  ohaf.  XXV. 
that  the  said  vessels  and  ships  of  war,  armed  and  unarmed,  together  with  the  naval  ordnance  an<l  naval  stores,  and  all  K^^^y^^^/ 
materials  for  building  and  equipment,  shall  be  divided  between  France  and  the  countries  where  the  said  places  are       |S14 
situated,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  for  France,  and   one-third  for  the  power  to  whom  the  said  places  shall 
belong*    The  ships  and  vessels  on  the  stocks,  which  shall  not  be  launched  within  six  weeks  aAer  the  signature  of 
tibie  present  treaty,    shall  be  considered  as  materials,   and  after  being  broken  up,    shall  be,    as  such,  divided  in  the 
same  proportions. 

Commissioners  shall  be  named  on  both  sides  to  settle  the  division  and  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  same,  and 
passports  or  safe  conducts  shall  be  granted  by  the  allied  powers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  return  into  France  of  the 
workmen,  seamen,  and  others  in  the  employment  of  France. 

The  vessels  and  arsenals  existing  in  the  maritime  places  which  were  already  in  the  power  of  the  allies  before 
the  83d  of  April,  and  the  vessels  and  arsenals  which  belonged  to  Holland,  and  especially  the  fleet  in  the  Texel,  are  not 
compriseil  in  the  above  stipulations. 

The  French  government  engages  to  withdraw,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  every  thing  which  shall  belong  to  it  by  the 
above  stipulations,  within  the  space  of  turee  months  after  the  division  shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

Antwerp  shall  for  the  future  be  solely  a  commercial  port. 

XVI. — ^The  high  contracting  parties,  desirous  to  bury  in  entire  oblivion  the  dissensions  which  have  agitated 
Europe,  declare  and  promise,  that  no  individual,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he  may  be,  in  the  countries  restored  and 
iiedeu  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested,  in  his  person  or  propert}^  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  either  on  account  of  his  conduct  or  political  opinions,  hb  attachment  either  to  any  of  the  contracting  parties, 
or  to  any  government  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  for  debts  contracted  towards  individuals, 
or  acts  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  present  treaty. 

XVII.— The  native  inhabitants  and  aliens,  of  whatever  nation  or  condition  they  may  be,  in  those  countries 
which  are  to  change  sovereigns,  as  well  in  virttie  of  the  present  treaty  as  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  to  which  it 
may  give  rise,  shall  be  allowed  a  period  of  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  their  property,  if  they  think  fit,  whether  it  be  acquired  before  or  during  the  present  war ;  «lnd  retiring  ta 
whatever  country  they  may  choose. 

XVIII. — ^The  allied  powers,  desiring  to  offer  his  most  Christian  Majesty  a  new  proof  of  their  anxiety  to  arrest, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  bad  consequences  of  the  disastrous  epoch  terminated  by  the  present  peace,  renounce  all  the 
sums  which  their  governments  claim  from  France,  whether  on  account  of  contracts,  supplies,  or  any  other  advances 
whatsoever  to  the  French  governments,  during  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place  since  1793. 

His  most  Christian  Majesty,  on  his  part,  renounces  every  claim  which  he  might  bring  forward  against  the 
allied  powers  on  the  same  grounds.  In  execution  of  this  article,  the.hisrh  contracting  parties  engage  reciprocally  to 
deliver  up  all  titles,  obligations,  and  documents,  which  relate  to  the  debts  they  may  have  mutually  cancelled. 

XIX. — ^The  French  government  engages  to  liquidate  and  pay  all  debts  it  may  be  found  to  owe  in  countries 
beyond  its  own  territory,  on  account  of  contracts,  or  other  formal  engagements  between  individuals,  or  private  establish- 
ments, and  the  French  authorities,  as  well  for  supplies,  as  in  satisfaction  of  legal  engagements. 

XX.— The  high  contracting  parties,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
shall  name  commissioners  to  direct  and  superintend  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  18th 
and  19th  articles.  These  commissioners  shall  undertidce  the  examination  of  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  liquidation  of  the  sums  claimed,  and  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  government  may 
propose  to  pay  them.  They  shall  also  be  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  titles,  bonds,  and  the  documents  relating  to 
the  debts  which  the  high  contracting  parties  mutually  cancel,  so  that  the  approval  of  the  result  of  their  labours  shall 
complete  that  reciprocairenunciation. 

XXI. — ^The  debts  which  in  their  origin  were  specially  mortgaged  upon  the  countries  no  long^  belonging  to 
France,  or  were  contracted  for  the  support  of  their  internal  administration,  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  said 
countries.  Such  of  those  debts  as  have  been  converted  into  inscriptions  in  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  of  France, 
shall  accordingly  be  accounted  for  with  the  French  government  after  the  22d  of  December,  1813. 

The  deeds  of  all  those  debts  which  have  b^n  prepared  for  inscription,  and  have  not  yet  been  entered,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  j^vernments  of  the  respective  countries.  The  statement  of  all  these  debts  shall  be  drawn  up  and  settled 
by  a  jomt  commission. 

.XXI  I.— -The  French  government  shall  remain  charged  vrith  the  reimbursement  of  all  sums  paid  by  the  subjects 
of  the  said  countries  into  the  French  coffers,  whether  under  the  denomination  of  sure^,  deposit,  or  consignment. 

In  like  nianner,  all  French  subjects  employed  in  the  service  of  the  said  countries,  who  ha*e  paid  sums 
under  thedenomination  of  suret^y,  deposit,  or  consignment,  into  their  respective  coffers,  shall  be  faithfully  reimbursed. 

XXI II.— The  functionaries  holding  situations  requiring  securities,  who  are  not  charged  witli  the  expenditure  of 
paWic  money,  shall  be  reimbursed  at  Paris,  with  the  interests,  by  fiftlis  and  by  the  year,  dated  from  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty.  With  respect  to  those  who  are  unaccountable,  this  reimbtirsement  shall  commence,  at  the  latest,  six 
months  after  the  presentation  of  their  accounts,  except  only  in  cases  of  malversation.  A  copy  of  the  last  account  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  goyernnient  of  their  countries,  to  serve  for  their  information  and  guidance. 

XXI  v.— The  judicial  deposits  and  consignments  upon  the  "  cmse  d'am&riittement,**  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
of  28  Nivose,  year  13  (18th  of  January,  1806,)  and  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  France  ceases  to 
posMSs,  shall,  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treat} ,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  said  countries,  with  the  exception  of  those  deposits  and  consignments  interesting  French 
subjects,  which  last  will  remain  in  the  **eau$e  d^ammrtiuemeniy''  and  will  only  be  given  up  on  the  production  of  the 
vouchers,  resvltitig  from  the  decisions  of  competent  authorities. 

,      ,       XXy.— The  funds  deposited  by  the  corporations  and  public  establishments  in  the  "  eaisse  dt  service''  and  in 
the  «<rin«e  d'amoriuiement,*'  or  other  «*  «iwe,"  of  the  French  government,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  fifths,  payable  from 
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BOOK  lY.  year  to  year,  to  commeDce  froip  the  dute  of  the  present  treaty ;  deductiDg  the  adva^eee  which  hi^re  taken  place,  and 

suhject  to  such  regular  charsres  as  may  baye  been  brought  forward  against  these^  fund«  by.  th«  creditors  of  the  said 

CsATi  XXV.  corporations,  and  the  public  establishments. 

^_^^^^j  X.WI.— From  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1814,  the  French  goremment  shall  ces«e  to  be  chai^^  with  the  payment 

1ftl4       ^^  pensions,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  pensions  for  retirement,  and  allowances  for  lediiction,  to  any>inditiduat 
*  who  shall  cease  to  be  a  French  subject. 

XXVII.— rNational  domams  acquired  for  valuable  connderations  by  French  8nl||ects  in  the  late  departments  off 
Belgium,  and  of  the  \e{i  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  beyond  the  andeut  limits  of  Frsnce,  and  which  now  cease  to 
belong  to  her,  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers. 

XXV  III.— The  abolition  of  the  '^  drain  d'Aubainey''  *^  tU  Detr^Letimij^^  and  otfterdiUie«ofthe  same  nature,  in 
the  countries  which  have  reciprocally  made  that  stipulation  with  France,  or  which  have  been  foraaerly  incorporated, 
shall  be  expressly  maintained. 

aXIX. — ^The  French  government  engages  to*  restore  all  bonds,  and  other  deeds,  which  may  have  been 
seized  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French  armies  or  administrations;'  and  in  cases  where  sach  restitution 
cannot  he  effected,  these  bonds  ana  deeds  l»ecome  and  continue  void.  * 

XXX. — ^The  sums  which  shall  be  due  for  all  works  of  puUic  utilitjr  not  yet  Bnished,  or  finished  after  the  dlst 
'of  December,  1812,  whether  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  departments  detached  from  France  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  future  possessors  of  the  territory,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  charged  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  of  that  country. 

^  XXXI.— All  archives,  maps^  plans,  and  documents  whatever,  belonging  to  the  ceded  countries,  or  respect* 
ing  their  administration,  shall  be  faithruUy  given  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  said  countries :  or  if  that  shouid  be 
impossible,  within  a  period  nut  exceeding  six  montns  after  the  cession  of  the  countries  themselves. 

This  stipulation  applies  to  the  archives,  map«,  and  plates,  which  n^ay  have  been  carried  away  from  the  conn- 
tries  duriugtheir  temporary  occupation  by  the  different  armies. 

XXXII. — All  the  powers  engaged  on  either  side  in  the  present  war,  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
•end  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  in  general  congress,  the  arrangements  which  are  to 
complete  tne  provisions  of  the  present  ireatv. 

XXXI II. — The  present  treaty  sbalT  be  ratified,  and  the  ntificationf  shall  be  exchanged,  wUhin  the  period  of 
fifteen  days,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  afiixed  to  it  the  seals-  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen* 

(L.S.)  OASTLEREAOH.  (L.8.)  LE  PRINCE  D£  BENEVENT. 

(L,S.)  ABERDEEN.  ' 

(L.S.)  CATHCART 

(L.S.)  CHARIJSS  STEWART,  Lieutenant-general. 


ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

I.<»*His  mo0t  Chrishan  Majesty,  eoncuning  without  reserve  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Britannk  Majesty,  with  respeet  to  a  dsssriptiiwi 
of  traffic  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  lutund  jnstice  and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  whidi  we  live,  engages  to  unite  all  his  effiirts  to  thow'  of 
his  Britannic  Mi^esty,  at  the  approaching  congress,  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tnilei  so  that  the 
said  trade  shall  cease  univezsallj,  as  it  shall  cease  definitively,  under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  in  Uieeoutse  of 
five  yean ;  and  that,  during  the  said  period,  no  slave  merchant  shall  import  or  sell  slaves,  except  in  the  colonies  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a 
snfaject. 

I  I.-i-The  British  and  French  governments  shall  name,  without  delay,  commissioneis  to  liquidate  the  accounts  of  their  respeetivt  ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  pnscmen  of  war,  in  older  to  determine  Uie  manner  of  paying  the  balance  which  shall  appear  in  favour  of  the  one  or 
tba  other  of  the  two  powcn. 

1 11.— The  respective  prisoners  of  war,  befbre  thcb  departure  from  the  place  of  their  detendon,  shall  be  obliged  to  dischaige  the  private 
drills  they  may  have  contracted,  or  shall  at  least  give  suflkient  security  for  the  amount. 

I  v.— Immediately  after  the  i^itificadon  of  the  present  treaty  of  peace,  the  sequesters  which  nnce  the  year  1792  (one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two)  may  have  been  laid  on  the  funds,  revenues,  ddits,  ot  any  other  eflbcts  of  the  high  contracdng  parties  or  theirsubjects, 
ihaH  be  taken  off. 

The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  9d  article  shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  daims  of  his  Britannic  Migesty^s  subjects  upon 
the  Prendi  government,  for  the  value  of  the  property,  moveable  or  ioamoveaUe,  iUcgdly  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  as  also  for  the 
total  or  partial  loss  of  their  debu  or  other  property,  illegally  detained  under  sequester  since  the  year  1799t  (one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two.) 

France  engages  to  act  towards  British  suijtjects  in  this  respect,  inth«  same  spirit  of  justice  which  the  Fvench  subjects  have  ea^ieihttced 
in  Great  Britain;  and  bis  Britannic  Miyesty,  desiring  to  concur  in  the  new  pledge  which  the  allied  powers  have  given  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  <tf  their  desire  u>  obliterate  every  trace  of  that  disastrous  epqcha,  so  happiljT  tennkated  by  the  present  peace,  engages  oo  his  part,  when 
complete  justice  shall  be  rendered  to  bis  subjects,  to  renounce  the  whole  amount  of  the  balance  which  shaB  appear  in  his  favour  for  the  support 
of  prisoners  of  war,  so  that  the  ratification  of  the  report  of  the  idwve  commissioners,  and  the  discharge  of  the  sums  due  to  British  subjects,  as  wcU 
as  the  nstitution  of  the  effects  which  shall  be  proved  to  belong  to  them,  shaB  complete  the  renunctatton. 

'  V.^The  two  high  contracting  parties,  desuingto  establish  the  most  ftiendly  relations  between  their  le^eetive  solvects,  reserve  to 
themselves,  and  promise  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  arrangement,  as  soon  aa  possible,  upon  their  offpainerdal  interests,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  and  increasing  the  proqierity  of  their  respective  states. 

The  prasL-nt  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  f(D(  woid  in  the  tre^  patent  of  tfaii  di^. 
They  shaU  be  ratified,  and  die  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 
Dated  and  signed  as  abovew 
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At  theMun*  time  tliemne  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  eondnded  between  France  and  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pnisiia,  respectively ;  and  gQOf^  |  y. 
signed,  on  the  part  of  die  former  bj  the  Prince  of  Benevente,  for  Austria  by  Prince  Mettemich  and  Count  Stadion,  for  Russia  by  Count  ' 

^fmnrn^JMrj  mtiA  r^twt  "KmrnatAimAm^  mttA  ftw  t>Hi— ia  liy  Hawm  W«iJ«mlmrg  »nA  U»mn  Hiittthnlilf  «    with  th^  fifJlnwitlg  ii/l<««iftnal  •rtiiAmm.        '  YYV 

TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  AUSTRIA.  >*-->^W 

The  hifjii  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  eflhce  all  traees  of  the  unlinlailAte  events  which  have  oppressed  their  people,  have  agreed  to       1814 
amml  explicitly  die  eftcts  of  the  treaties  of  1805  and  1809,  as  flur  as  they  are  not  abeady  annulled  by  the  present  treaty.    In  consequence  of 
this  determinacion,  his  most  Christian  Miyesty  promises,  that  the  decrees  passed  agamst  French  subjects,  or  reputed  French  subjects,  being  or 
having  been  in  the  service  of  his  Imperial,  Rojnd,  and  Apostolic  Majesty,  shall  remain  without  effect ;  as  also  the  judgments  which  may  have 
been  given  in  execution  of  these  decreeSi 

TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA* 

The  dttchy  of  Warsaw,  being  under  the  adngmBtratiao  of  a  provisional  council  established  in  Russia,  since  that  country  has  been 
ooeopied  by  her  armies,  the  two  high  oontractmg  parties  have  agreed  to  appoint  immediately  a  special  commission,  composed  cIPan  equal 
number  of  memben  on  either  side,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  fnansinotion,  liquidation,  and  aft  tbo  azBKigenient  rriative  to  the  re- 

dpvocal  flfi"!*- 

TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

Tboogh  the  treaty  of  peace  oonchidedat  Bade,  on  the  8«h  of  April,  1799;  diatof  Tilsit,  of  thegthof  July,  1807;  the  eohvention 
of  Ptais,  of  the  SOth  of  September,  1806 ;  as  well  as  all  the  conventions  and  acta  whatsoever,  concluded  unoe  the  peace  of  Bade  between 
Prussia  and  France,  are  already  virtually  annulled  by  the  present  treaty,  the  hi^  contracting  powers  have  nevertheless  thought  fit  to  declare 
expresdy  that  the  treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  Ibr  all  their  articles,  both>  potent  and  seeiet,  and  that  they  nmtwdly  renounce  all  right,  and 
lekase  themsdves  ftom  all  obligation  which  might  result  fWxn  them. 

His  most  Christian  Majaij  promises  that  the  decrees  issued  against  French  subjects,  or  reputed  Frenchmen,  being  or  having  been  in 
the  service  of  his  Prussian  Mi^esty,  shall  beof  no  dftct,  as  wdl  as  the  judgments  which  may  have  been  paned  in  execution  of  those  decraee» 


lln  ifugrot^ o/foiirc^ ^ Ihg jifrnywrrafJirity engaged  \mtU  ^^ RmaiXkm  9f  ih6  Trmitof  ^KrU^'riMiCuOBrm^  U t&Oei 
iU  the  head  <tfthe  tahle,  vUli  Prince,  TaUeifrnd^  in  prq/Uct  to  ihe  ^ft,  and  Cotmi  ^eitcritklt  to  the  right  qf  hit  lordihip.  At  the  Jbpi  of 
the  table  Lord  Cathcart  is  scent  in  profile,  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  his  left,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  standing  nearly  f^peeiie  to  Prince 
Talleyrand.  TIhe  e^igroxing  is  on  wood,  by  Mr,  Brmuton^  and  is  considered  by  Ae  Society  ofArU^  to  vAtcA  Uhas  been  sndMiMrd,  one  qf 
the  motttucceesfld  specimene  qf  MsUfrieal  enynuing  ever  ff^iueed  l»  tM#  deparimentqf  ih€artJ\ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Britisci  History:  Meeting  of  ParliamefU — Inquiry  regarding  the  Cession  of  Jiorway  to 
Sweden — Address  to  the  Prince  Regint  moved  by  Mr.  fVilberforce — Honours  conferred  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington— Takes  his  Seat  in  the  House  of  Peers— His  Reception  in  the 
House  of  Commons — The  Corn  Bill— Fresh  Indignities  offered  to  the  Princess  of  Wales—^ 
Discussions  in  Parli/ament  on  this  Subject — Proposed  Marriage  between  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Orange^^The  proposed  Jllmnce  broken  off— The 
Princess  of  Wales  leaves  the  Kingdom — Imperial  and  Royal  Visit  to  England-^ase  of 
Lord  Cochrane — Finances — State  of  Ireland— Congratulatory  Jddress  to  the  Prince  ^gent 
on  the  Restoration  of  Peace — Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


BOOK  IV.  THE  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 

assembled  in  the  winter  of  1813,  priBcipally  for 

Chap.xxvi.  the  purpose  of  voting  those  supplies  by  which 
^-'^^'J^  the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire  under  the 
^®^*  Napoleon  dynasty  was  essentially  promoted, 
adjourned  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  was 
not  re-assembled  till  the  Slst  ot  March  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  negociations  at  ChatiU 
Ion  had  failed,  and  when  the  allied  armies  were 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  their  ultimate  des- 
tination. Money  was  still  wanted;  and  the 
first  business  of  importance  brought  before  the 
bouse  of  conmions  was  a  motion  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  a  grant  of  two 
millions  on  account  of  the  army  extraordinaries, 
making,  with  three  millions  before  voted,  the 
sum  of  five  millions.  This  grant,  he  stated,  was 
much  beneath  the  sum  that  would  be  required 
for  the  current  year  ;  but  as  the  necessities  of 
the  state  were  urgent,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  propose  the  present  grant  thus  early,  and  to 
wait  the  developeinent  of  events  in  order  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  the  further  supply. 

While  the  momentous  occurrences,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  were  passing 
in  rapid  succession  before  an  astonished  world, 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  was 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  those  public  demon- 
strations of  joy  which  prevailed  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  the  empire ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  both  bouses  of  parliacgeut  partook  so 
largely  of  the  public  exhilaration,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament  was  for  some  time  suspended. 
The  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sweden,  under  the  guarantee  of  Oreat 
Britain,  without  the  consent,  and,  as  it  now 
appeared,  against  the  will  of  the  Norwegians, 
detracted  from  the  general  satisfaction,  and 
soon  arrested  the  attention  of  parliament.    On 


the  20th  of  April,  Lord  Liverpool  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Holland,  that 
in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Fran<^ 
and  the  allied  powers  Norway  was  not  Included^ 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  orders  had  been 
given  at  the  admiralty  to  take  measures  for  the 
blockade  of  the  uorts  of  Norway.  In  efiect, 
that  the  ports  of  Norway  were  to  be  blockaded 
by  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  compel  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  under  the  pressure  of 
famine,  to  submit  to  unite  themselves  with  a 
foreign  power.  Against  a  proceeding  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings  of  independence,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  in  the  house  of  com  • 
mons,  for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  en- 
treating that  the  blockade  of  Norwajr  by  a 
British  force  should  be  rAised  ;  but  m  both 
hpuses  the  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians, unable  to  withstand  the  combined 
efforts  put  forth  to  coerce  them  into  submission, 
ultimately  passed  under  the  Swedish  yoke. 

At  a  time  w)ien  the  British  cabinet  and 
foreign  govemmenta  were  more  closely  drawn 
together,  and  more  intimately  connected  than  at 
any  former  period ;  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  about  to  revive  their  commercial 
relations  with  each  olher,  and  to  study  the 
elements  of  a  lasting  peace ;  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
rising  in  his  place  in  thie  house  of  commons,* 
said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  better 
or  more  acceptable  mode  of  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  that  Providenl^e  which  had  brought 
us  in  safety  and  triumph  thh>ugh  all  ou^  dangers 
and  trials,  than  to  do  what  in  us  lay  to  diminish 
the  mass  of  human  sufiering,  by  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  slavelfade.  When  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe  were  taken  into 
consideration,  when  it  was  coiisidered  what  g^^^ 
provocations  some  of  the  alliM  powers  had  re- 


«  Oo  the  3d  of  May. 
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ceived  from  FraDce,  and   wbat  noble  reveoge 
they  had  taken,   by  returning  benefits  for  in- 
juries, and  good  for  evil,  he  felt  the  most  san- 
guine hopes,  that  when  they  were  made  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  horrid 
traffic,  they  would  consummate  their  noble  con- 
duct by  joining  heartily  in  this  great  act   of 
justice    and    humanity.       The   slave    trade   of 
France  had  been    practically  destroyed  by  the 
war,  and  therefore  that  country  had  nothing  to 
give  up  in  this  respect.     Spain  was  no  longer 
in  a  situation  to  be  afraid  of  adopting  a  raea- 
'  sure  that  might  give  offence  to  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz  ;  Portugal  had  signed  an  engagement 
with  this  country  for   the   gradual  abolition  of 
the  trade,  but  Portugal,    he  was  sorry  to  say, 
still  persisted  in  that  shameful  traffic ;  Sweden 
had  already  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  our 
government;    Denmark,    much  to    its  honour, 
had  discontinued   the  trade  for   a  long  time ; 
and  America  had  declared  against  it.   It  would 
be  a  noble  sequel  to'  the  glorious  event  which 
had  just  taken  place  in    Europe,   if  a  founda- 
tion   were    now  laid    for   the   future   security, 
peace,  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
He  did  not  think  the  present  motion  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  remrnding   ministers  of  the 
subject,  but  his  object  was  to  strengthen  their 
representations,  by  showing  to  all  foreign  powers, 
that  in  abolishing  the   slave  trade  the  British 
parliament  had  not  acted  from  a  mere  transient 
fit  of  humanity  and  justice,  but  that  they  con  • 
sidered  this  as  a  subject   of  the  most  serious 
nMUre,  and  deserving  of  their  unremitting  at- 
tention.  With  these  views  he  should  move  that  a 
humble  address  should  be  presented  to  the  prince 
reeent,  beseeching  him  to  interpose  the  good 
offices  and  interference  of  government  with  the' 
allied  powers,  on  the  continent,  to  induce  them 
to  aid  and  assist  in  this  desirable  and  '  humane 
object,  by  discontinuing  and  forbidding  the  same 
in  their  respective  dominions.     In  these  senti- 
ments both  sides  of  the  bouse  expressed  their 
cordial  concurrence ;  but  all  that  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  British  parliament,  seconded 
by  numerous  petitions  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, could  effect  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  was 
an  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  ^'  to  unite  all  his  efforts  to  those  of  his 
Britannic. Majesty,  at  the  approaching  congress, 
to  induce  all  the  powers    of   Christendom   to 
decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  that 
the  said  trade  shall  cease  universally,  as  it  shall 
cease  definitively,  under  any  circumstances,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government,  in  the  course 
of  five  years.'* ♦ 


The    distinguished    services   rendered    by  UOOKIV. 

Field-marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  were 

duly  appreciated  by  his  country ;  and  on  the  ^"^'^?^' 
3d  of  May,  the  prince  regent,  acting  in  the  name  ^^^^f?"^ 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  conferred  upon 
this  illustrious  chief  the  dignities  of  Duke  and 
Marquis  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Marquis  Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  To  support  the  dignity 
thus  conferred  upon  the  duke,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  him  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  parliament,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  prince  regent,  in  a  mes- 
sage presented  to  both  houses  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  and  which,  added  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  voted  on  a  further 
occasion,  swelled  the  amount  of  the  g^nts  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  duke  to  h^f  a  million 
sterling.  Honours  and  emoluments  were  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  upon  the  duke^s  companions 
in  &rms :  Sir  John  Hope  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Niddry  ;  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  was  created  Lord  Comber- 
mere;  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lynedoch; 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Lord  Hill ;  and  Sir  William 
Beresford,  Lord  Beresford;  and  the  dignities 
of  Lords  Lynedoch,  Hill^  and  Beresford^  were 
accompanied  by  a  grant  of  two  thousand  per 
annum  each. 

In  addition  to  the  honours  conferred  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  prince,  and  the 
pecuniary  grants  presented  to  his  grace  by  the 
senate,  both  houses  of  parliament  resolved  to 
offer  to  the  hero  of  their  country  the  highest 
tribute  qf  respect  and  applause  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  asubject.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
his  grace  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  which  occasion  the  lord  chan- 
cellor communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  tho 
house,  voted  on  the  preceding  day,  observing, 
^'  that  in  the  instance  of  his  grace  was  to  be 
seto  the  first  and  most  honourable  distinction  of 
a  itiember  of  that  house  being,  at  his  first  intro- 
duction^ placed  in  the  very  highest  and  most 
distinguished  rank  among  their  lordships  in  the 
peerage.'*  These  dignities,  however,  had  not 
been  bestowed  lightly,  but  were  the  reward  of 
ufiparalleled  services,  and  merits,  the  nature  and 
character  of  which  would  render  the  name  of 
Wellington  immortal.  To  these  eulogiums  the 
duke  modestly  replied,  that  the  successes  which 
had  attended  his  humble  but  zealous  efforts  in 
the  service  of  his  country  he  had  principally  to 
attribute  to  the  ample  support  which  he  had 
received  from  his  prince,  his  government,  and 


*  See  Additional   Articles  to  the   Diefitilirb  ft^ty  of  Peace  betvreeii  Frince   aii4  Great  Britain,  dated 
May  30,  1814.— Vol.  II.  Jlook  IV.  Pa^  346. 
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hOOK  IV.  the  eouDtryy  and  to  the  zealous  co-operation  and 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  companioas  iu  arms. 

That  nothiMff  mig;ht  be  wWed  to  fill  up  the 
measure'  of  th^  Duke  of  Wellington's  honours, 
the  house  of  commons  appointed  a  dejiutatioii  of 
its  members  to  congratulate  him.  on  his  reti,^rn  to 
his  country ;  and  bis  grace  in  reply  assured  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  that  it  would  afford 
him'  the  hij^he^  pleasure  to  return  his  thanks 
in  person  to  the  commons  of  England  for  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him^  Lord 
Castlereagh  haying  reported  from  the  committee 
the  duke*s  answer,  the  1st  of  July  was  appointed 
for  the  solemnity.  At  about  s^  quarter  before 
five  o'clock  ou  that  day,  the  duke,  dressed  in  his 
field- marshal's  uniform,  and  decorated  with  his 
mihtary  orders,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  bowing  repeatedly  and  respect- 
fully, all  the  members,  uncovered,  rose,  and 
enthusiastically  cheeked  his  entr.ance.  His  grace 
then  seated  himself  on  a  chair  placed  within  the 
bar,  and  the  members  having  resumed  their 
seats,  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  house 
through  the  usual  medium: — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,— I  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  this  house  in  order  to  return  my  thanks  in  person 
for  the  honour  done  me  in  d^putio^  a  committee  of  the 
house  to  congratulate  me  on  mj  return  to  this  country  j 
after  the  house  had  animated  my  exertions  by  their  ap- 
plause, on  every  occasion  that  appeared  to  them  to  merit 
their  ajiprobatiou  ;  and  after  they  had  recently  been  so 
liberal,  m  the  bill  by  which  they  followed  up  the  gracious 
favour  of  his  iwal  hjfrttness  the  prince  regent,  in  confer- 
ring upon  me  tne  noblest  gif^  a  subject  has  ever  received  ; 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  i  take 
this  oppprtanity  of  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  great 
efforts  made  by  this  house,  ami  by  the  country,  at  a  moment 
of  unexampled  pressure  and  ditncuHy,  in  order  to  sup- 
port, on  a  great  scale,  those  operations,  by  which  die  contest 
m  which  we  were  eneaged  has  been  brought  to  so  for- 
t>mate  a  conclusion.  By  tlie  wise  policy  of  parliament, 
government  were  enabled  ta  gfive  the  necessary  support 
to  the  operations  carried  on  under  my  directions.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  his  majesty's  niinisters,  and- 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  the  gracious  favours  con^^rred 
upon  me  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  and 
the  reliance  I  bad  on  the  support  of  my  gallant  friends  the 
general  officers,  and  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and  troops 
of  the  armies,  encouraged  me  to  carry  on  the  operati<iHS 
in  which  I  was  engaged  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  draw 
from  this  houKC  tlipse  repeated  marks  of  their  approba- 
tion,' for  which  I  now  return  them  m  v  sincere  thanks.  8ir, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  gratitude  f  feel.  I 
can  only  assure  the  house,  tluit  I  aihall  always  be  reaily 
to  serve  my  king  and  country  in  any  capacity  in  which  my 
services  may  be  considered  useful  or  necessary,  with  the 
same  zeal  which  has  already  acquireil  me  the  approbation 
•f  this  house.  ^' 

Loud  cheers  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
this,  speech,  and  at  its.  close,  the  speaker  rising, 
uncovered,  thus  addressed  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington : — 


*'  My  Lord., — Since  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addres-. 
sing  you  from  this  place,  a  series  of '  eventful  years  haa 
chipsed ;  but  none  without  some  mark  and  note  of  your 
rising  gk>ry.  The  military  triumphs  which  yo«r  .valour 
has  achieved,  upon  the  bajsks,  of  the  Doam  and  the 
Tagus,  on  the  £bro  and  the  Garonne,  have  called  iortb  th« 
spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring  nations.  Tbois^  triumphs 
it  is  needless  on  this  day  to  recount.  Their  names  have 
been  written  by  your  conouering  sword  in  th«  -annals  of 
Europe,  and  we  shall  hana  them  down  with  exultation  t<> 
our  children's  chiUrtn.  Tils  not,  however,  tbfi  :(randeur 
of  military  success  which  has  alone  fixed  our  admiration, 
or  commanded  our  applause ;  it  Ifas  been  that  g^encrous 
and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your .  troops  with  un- 
boundeti  confidence,  and  taugfbV  tbem  to  know  that  tbe 
day  of  battle  was  always  a  da}'  of  victory  ;  that  moral 
courage  and  enduring  fortitude,  which,  in  perilous  times, 
when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood 
nevertheless  unshaken  ;  and  that  ascendancv  of  character, 
which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  anil  rivaf  nations, 
enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
luigbty.  empires. 

**  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed 
upon  you  by  this  house,  in  gratitude  for  your  many  and 
eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer 
your  acknowledgments ;  but  this  nation  well  knows  that  it 
IS  still  largely  your  debtor.  It  owes  to  you  the  prood 
satisfaction,  that  amidst  t|ie  constellation  of  illustrious 
warriors  who  have  recently  vhuted  our  country,  we  should 
pi*esent  to  them  a  leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all,  by  com- 
mon acclamntion,  conceded  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  whea 
tbe  will  of  heaven,  and  tbe  common  destinies  of  our  na- 
ture, shall  have  swept  away,  the  present  geuAraiiun,  you 
will  have  left  your  great  name  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment; exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory — and  serv-" 
ing  at  once  to  adorn;  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  this  country  among  the  ruling  natrons  of  the  earth. 

'<  It  remains  only  that  we  congratulate  your  grace 
upon  the  high  and  important  mission  on  whicn  you  are 
about  to  proceed,*  and  wa  doubt  not,  that  the  same, 
splendid  talents,  so  conspicuous  in  war,  will  maintain, 
with  equnl  authority,  firmness,  and  temper,  our  national 
honour  and  interests  in  peace." 

•  The,  duke  then  took  hi»  leave,  all  the  mem- . 
hers  rising  iCnd  cheering  him  as  be  retired  ;  and 
it  was  ordered,  in  commemoration  of  the  day 
vrhen  the  liouse  had  bad  the  happiness  to  wit- 
ness within  its  walls  the  presence  of  a  hero, 
never  excelled  at  any  period  of  the  world,  tha€ 
the  eloquent  address  of  tbe  speaker  to  the  Doke 
of  Wellington  should  be  printed,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  annals  of  parliament. 

Among  the  topics  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion during  the  present  session,  none  excited 
so  much  general  interest  as  the  corn- bill,  the^ 
proceedings  concerning  which  were  the  subject 
of  much  agitation  in  the  country,  and  produced 
avast  number  of  petitions.  In  the- year  1804 
the  corn-laws  were  revised;  and  by  an  act 
passed  in  that  year,  the  importatioi>  price  of 
wheat  was  raised  tVom  fifty  to  si x<ty- three  shillings 
per  quarter  ;  and  the  duly  payable  on  iropor(a-> 
tion,  when  wheat  was  at  that  price  or  higbf r, 
was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter. 
By  the  same  law,  the  exportatio»  price  of  wheat 


*  As  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France.  ^ 
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was  advanced  from  forty*foiir  to  forly-eifg^ht 
ihiliiogs  per  quarter,,  and  tbe  dikly  payable  om 
wheat  exported  at  tbat  priee  was  c^itinueil  al 
five  shillings  per  quarter.  In  the  session  of 
1812-13  a  committee  was  appointed  to  intptire 
into  tbe  state  of  the  cwrn  iaws^  which  hact 
remained  unaltered  ,8incB  tbe-  yettr  1804;  and[ 
ibis  committeey  which  oonsisted  principatlfy  of 
members  connected  with  Ireland^  drew  up  a 
report  relating  rather  to  the  agricullural  state  of 
that  country,  tha»  to  tbe  general  interestii  of  thai 
kingdom.  On  the  54h  of  May,  ia  the  present 
year.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the  ebajrman  of  tlw 
Gorn  committee  of  1813^  moved  that  the  first  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  him  sh6uld  be 
referred  to  a  committee  ef  the  whole  bouse  ;  this 
resolation,  whicb  regarded  only  tbe  exportation 
of  corn,  stated  i4  to  be  ^^  exf»edient  that  the 
exportation  of  corn,  .grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour, 
from  any  part  of  tHe  united  kingdom,  should  be 
permitted  at  all  times,  without  tbe  payment  of 
any  duty,  and  without  receiving:  any  bounty 
wbatever.^^  This  resolution'  being  carried,  a 
second  was  proposed,  to  tlie  effect^  ^^  that  the 
several  duties  now  payable  in  respeet  to  all 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  imported  into  the> 
united  kingdom,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and' 
the  several  duties  in  a  schedule  to  be  agreed 
upon  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof.*'  The  sche- 
diUe,  alter  some  emendations,  fixed  the  duty  for 
the  importation  of  wheat  at  twenty-four  sliiHings 
per*  quarter  when  the  average  price  in  this 
country  was  at  or  under  sixty-three  shillings 
per  quarter  ;  but  when  the  price  in  England  was 
eighty- six  shillings  or  upwards,  tbe  duty,  which 
was  gradually  decreased  up  to  that  sum,  was 
wholly  to  cease.  Wheat  imported  from  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  North  America  was  only  charge- 
able with  half  the  duty ;  and  a  similar  scale  was 
formed  for  otk^r  grain.  The  third  resolution 
which,  like  the  first  and  second,  passed  the  com- 
mittee, provided,  '^  that  all  foreign  corn^  grain, 
meal,  and  flour,  should  be  imported  and  ware- 
boused  free  of  all  duty,  until  taken  out  for  home 
consumption;  and  should  at  all  times  be  ex- 
ported free  from  all  duty." 

f  n  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  diseossion  it 
was  determined  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
exportation  of  corn  separate  from  the  duties  re- 
garding the  importation;  and  a  separate  bril for 
allowmg  the  free  exportation  of  grain  without 
duty  or  bounty,  founded  on  the  first  resolution 
moved  by  Sir  Heury  Parnell,  was  prepared  and 
passed  into  a  law  without  any  material  op- 
position. 

The  other  resolutions  were  doomed  in  their 
progress  to  encounter  a  very  animated  opposi- 
ttou .  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  on  tbe 

*  Dated  May  23,  1814. 
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fttb  of  June  it  was  d^ermined,  oti  the  motion  of  BOOK  I V^. 

tk^  dianoellor  of  the  e^ehequi^,  in>  consideration   - 

of  the  number  of  petitk^ns  wMeh  had  been  pre-  Chap.xXVI. 

scffited  against    the  proposed  alteration  in  the 

oorn-Iin¥s,  that  the  petitions  srtMmld  be-referre<f 

to    the    consideration    of   a  select    coihn^ittee. 

ThijB  moiiott,  which  involved  a  postponement  of 

tbe  further  consideration  of  tbe  suoject  to  the 

next  session   of  parliament   was  carried   by  a 

large,  majority,  and  the  further  i^onsideration  of 

tbe  report  of  the  commi€teid  of  .the  preceding 

year,  was  deferred  to  tbat  day  six  months. 

Ia  tiie  upper  liouse  of  parliament,  where  ^ 
the  com  exportation  bill  bad  passed  With  n» 
much  facility  as  in  tbe  commons,  a  committee 
was  also  formed  for  inquiry  into  tbe  st&te  of  tbe 
corn-laws  ;  this  committee,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  ^vas  tbe  chairman,  brought  up  their 
report  on  tl^  eve  of  tbe  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, stating,  tbat  tbe  time  bad  not  been^sufli- 
oient  to  justify  the  committed  in  coming  to  any 
final  decision  on  the  subject,  and  recommending 
timt  another  C(Hnmittee  should  be  appointed 
early  in  tbe  next  session  of  parliament. 

The  interest  in  the  public  mind  which  was 
so  strongly  roused  in  the  year  1813  by  the  vin- 
diotlTe    and    unmer-ited    persecution     pursued 
towards  the  Prfneess  of  wales,   had  begun  to' 
subside,  wfaeri  an  interdict  issued  by  theprinc^' 
against  tbe  appearance  of  his  royal  consort  at 
tlie   queen's-  drawing-room   again    called    intd 
exercise  the   national   sympathies   in  favour  of 
her  royar  bl^iuess.     A   shoi*t  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  visitoi'sf,  by  whose  presence 
this  country  was  honoured  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1814,  and  when,  of  course,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  levees  and  the  drawing-rocfms 
would  be  particulariy  splendid,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  received  a  letter  from  the  queen,*  ac- 
quainting  her  royal   highness,  'Mbat  she  bad* 
received    a  communication    from  her  son  the 
prince  regent,  in  Which  he  states,  that  her  ma* 
jesty's'  intention  of  holding  two  drawing-rooms 
in  the  ensuing  month  having  been  notified  to  the- 
public,  be  must  declare  that  he  considers  that  hia 
own  presence  at  her  court  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  tbat  he  desires  it  may  be  distinctly 
understood,  for  reasons  of  which  he  alone  can 
be  tbe  judge,  to  be  his   fixed   and  unalterable 
determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales 
upon  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  in  private." 
The  queen,  in  conclusion,  states,  that  she  is  thus 
placed  under  the  painful  necessity  of  intimating 
to  the  Princess«of  Wales  the  impossibility  of  her' 
majesty's  receiving  her  royal  highness    at  her* 
drawing-rooms. 

To  this  cruel  intimatiott    the  Princess  of' 
Wales  replied  in  a  letter  to   the  quecn,t  that- 

t  Dieted  May  24,  1S14. 
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BOOKIY.  though  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  to 

** her  king  and  to  herself  as  to  surrender  her  right 

^^i^lSI/  to  appear  at  any  public  drawing-room  to  be  held 
by  her  majesty,  yet  that  she  might  not  add  to 
the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  her  .majesty's 
situation,  she  should  in  the  present  instance 
yield  to  the  will  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  and  should  not  present  herself  at  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  next  month."  But  lest, 
it  should  be  by  possibility  supposed,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  prince  regent  never  to  «meet 
the  princess,  his  wife,  upon  any  occasion,  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  conveyed  an  insinuation 
from  which  she  shrunk,  the  princess  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  prince,*  demanding  to  know  what 
circumstances  could  justify  the  proceeding  which 
he  had  thus  thought  fit  to  adopt?  ^^  I  owe 
it,'*  said  she,  ^^  to  myself,  to  my  daughter,  and 
to  the  nation,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
vindication  of  my  honour,  to  remind  your  royal 
highness  of  what  you  know,  that,  after  open 
persecution  and  mysterious  inquiries,  upon  un- 
defined charges,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  fell  en- 
tirely upon  themselves  ;  and  that  I  was  restored 
by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  my  rank  in  his  court, 
upon  my  complete  acquittal :  since  his  majesty's 
lamented  illness,  I  have  demanded,  in  the  face 
of  parliament  and  the  country,  to  be  proved 
guilty  or  to  be  treated  as  innocent ;  I  have  been 
declared,  what  I  am — ^innocent ;  and  I  will  not 
submit  to  be  treated  as  guilty.  Sir,  you  may 
possibly  refuse  to  read  this  letter,  but  the  world 
must  know  that  I  have  vrritten  it,  and  they  will 
see  my  rpal  motives  for  foregoing,  in  this  in- 
stance, tne  rights  of  my  rank :  occasions  how- 
ever may  arise  (one  I  trust  is  far  distant)  when 
I  must  appear  in  public,  and  your  royal  highness 
must  be  present  also.  Can  your  royal  highness 
have  contemplated  the  full  extent  of  your  decla- 
ration ?  Has  your  royal  Jiighuess  forgotten  the 
approaching  marriage  of  our  daughter,  and  the 
possibility  of  our  coronation  I  The  time  you 
liave  selected  for  this  proceeding  is  calculated  to 
make  it  peculiarly  galling;  many  illustrious 
strangers  are  already  arrived  in  England,  among 
others,  as  I  am  informed,  the  illustrious  heir 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  who  has  announced 
himself  to  me  as  my  future  son-in-law ;,  from 
their  society  I  am  unjustly  excluded ;  others  are 
expected,  of  rank  equal  to  your  own,  to  rejoice 
with  your  royal  highness  in  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
my  daughter  will,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in 
the  splendour  and  publicity  becoming  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
this  empire ;  this  season  your  royal  highness 
has  chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh  and  un- 
provoked indignity,    and  of  all  his  majesty's 


subjects,  I  alone  am  prevented,  by  your  royal 
highness,  from  appearing  in  my  place  to  partake 
of  the  general  joy,  and  am  deprived  of  the  indul- 
gence in  those  feelings  of  pride  and  affection 
permitted  to  every  mother  but  me." 

The  lamented  indisposition  of  the  king 
haying  deprived  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  her 
paternal  protector,  her  royal  highness  was  under 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  parliament  against 
the  persecution  with  which  she  was  assailed 
from  a  quarter  to  which  she  had  a  right  to  look 
for  nothing  but  kindness  and  affection.  This 
appeal  was  mad^  through  the  medium  of  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  whom  her 
royal  highness  addressed  a  letter,  animadverting 
on  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ^*  fixed  and  un- 
alterable determination  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
never  to  meet  her  on  any  occasion,  either  in 
public  or  private ;"  and  inclosing,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  house,  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  letters  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Methuen  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent, to  pray  his  royal  highness  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  accruaint  the  bouse,  by 
whose  advice  he  was  induced  to  form  the 
'  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  never  to 
meet  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or 
private.*  " 

To  this  motion  the  ministers  of  the  prince 
objected,  that  it  was  not  within  the  province  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  interfere  in  this  case, 
and  that  the  frequent  fanlily  dissensions  in  the 
reigns  of  George  1.  and  IT.  had  exhibited 
many  instances  of  the  exclusion  of  members  of 
the  royal  family  from  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 
The  debate,  which  was  carried  on  with  closed 
doors,  terminated  in  Mr.  Methueirs  consenting 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  from  a  hope  that  the 
rigorous  proceeding  announced  against  the 
Princess  of  Wales  would  not  be  acted  upon  at 
the  approaching  drawing-rooms.  In  this  ex- 
pectation the  honourable  gentleman  was  disap- 
pointed ;  but  when  the  subject  was  again  resumed 
on  the  2Sd  of  June,  Mr.  Methuen,  instead  of 
insisting  upon  the  indignity  and  injustice  offered  . 
to  the  mother  of  our  future  sovereign,  dwelt 
rather  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the^ 
establishment  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin-' 
cess  of  Wales!  Stating,  however,  distinctly, 
that  he  had  had  no  communication  with  her 
royal  highness  ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  propose  an  increase  of  incoiZie,  were  its 
consequences  to  be  the  surrender  of  any  of  her 
rights. 

«  Lord  Castlereagh,  seising  with  avidity  this 
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view  of  the  subject,  observed,  that  it  was  the 
first  time  parliament  had  been  told  that  an  in- 
creased  provision  for  her  royal  highness  was  the 
object  which  her  friends  had  in  view.  His  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  state  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  submit  to  the  house,  on  a  future  day,  a  pro- 
posal on  this  subject ;  and  in  conclusion  adverted 
to  a  fact  not  before  generally  known,  namely, 
that  there  is  in  existence  an  instrument  dated  in 
the  year  1809,  signed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  VVales,  and  approved  by  bis  majesty,  and  to 
which  his  signature,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  time,  is  ap- 
plied, which  provides  for  a  distinct  establish- 
ment for  the  princess,  and  admits  the  fact  of  the 
separation. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  house  being  in  a 
committee,  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  propose 
that  such  an  increase  should  be  made  to  the 
income  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  would 
enable  her  to  maintain  an  establishment  more 
suited  to  her  situation  in  this  country ;  and  be 
thought  the  most  desirable  measure  would  be  to 
raise  it  to  that  point  to  which  it  would  be 
advanced  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  prince 
regent ;  his  proposal  therefore  was,  that  the  net 
annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  the 
five  thousand  and  seventeen  thousand  per  annum 
which  she  at  present  enjoyed  should  be  with- 
held from  the  prince  regent's  income.  Mr. 
Whitbread  thought  the  provision  large,  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  friends  of  her  royal 
highness  could  have  contemplated  if  any  such 
motive  as  the  increase  of  the  princess's  allow- 
nnce  could  have  entered  their  mind,  but  for 
himself  be  disclaimed  all  such  idea. 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  business  Lord 
Castlereagh  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
a  letter  received  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-  ' 
mittee  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  she 
intimated  th^t  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  her 
if  the  vote  of  the  committee  for  an  allowance  pf 
fifty  thousand  per  annum  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
five  thousand.  This  suggestion,  after  some  fur- 
ther discussion,  was  adopted,  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  introduced  iuto  parliament,  and 
passed  into  a  law,  whereby  the  net  annual 
allowance  of  the  Princess  ctf  Wales  was  fixed  at 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  it  was 
generally  understood,  had  espoused  the  cause 
pf  her  mother  in  the  unhappy  dissensions  which 
had  so  long  existed  in  the  royal  family,  and  it 
was  probably  in  some  degree  owing  to  this  cir- 
isumstance  that  she  was  kept  muqh  more  retired 
and  private  than  her  rank  and  age  seemed  to 
require.  Those  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend and  direct  her  education  were  very  oiten 
ahanged  :  and  it  was  rumoured,  that  froju  the^e 
Vol,  a.— wo.  68, 
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and  other  causes,  her  situation  was  by  no  means  BOOK  IV. 

agreeable.      But  although  the  young  princess -7- 

had  thus  been  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  Chap.xxvi. 
seclusion,  it  was  now  determined  that  she 
should  marry.  The  person  fixed  upon  as  her 
husband  was  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  recommended  by  his  long  residence  in  this 
country ;  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
of  our  government,  and  with  the  habits  an4 
manners  of  the  people,  and  by  the  connection 
between  his  house  and  the  reigning  family  of 
Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  these  recommen- 
dations he  was  favourably  known  to  the  British 
public  by  the  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  peninsula,  iinder  Lordi 
Wellington.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
he  was  ever  very  acceptable  to  his  inteqded 
consort;  but  as  mutual  attachment  is  seldom 
deemed  requisite  in  royal  marriages,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  alliance  would  proceed  to  its 
consummation.  The  real  objections  of  the 
princess  to  her  intended  husband  remain  in 
obscurity,  though  she  certainly  expressed  a 
strong  unwillingness  to  leave  the  country,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  her  mother  required  her 
countenance  and  consolation.  This  objection 
it  was  endeavoured  to  surmount,  by  a  promise 
that  her  absence  should  be  only  for  a  short 
duration,  and  that  on  her  return  from  Holland 
she  should  never  be  asked  again  to  leave  the 
country.  In  this  arrangement  her  royal  high- 
ness appeared  to  acquiesce,  and  the  marriage 
settlements  were  nearly  ready  to  be  executed; 
when  suddenly  she  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
security  tendered  to  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
obliged  to  reside  longer  in  HoUajid  than  she 
wished,  and  demanded  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  marriage  contract  proliibiting 
her  from  ever  quitting  the  kingdom  on  any  acr 
count,  or  for  any  time  however  short.  To  this 
proposal  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  Dutch  people  to  take  the.  princess 
among  them  for  a  short  time,  could  not  consent, 
and  the  matrimonial  negociations  were  at  an  end^ 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  proceeding  was  to 
diminish  the  afiectionate  feeling  between  thf» 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  royal  father,  and 
under  such  circumstances  she  naturally  looked 
to  her  jnother  for  protectipn  and  advice.  This 
served  still  mor^e  to  widen  the  breacl^ ;  and  all 
the  principal  persons  about  her  royaj  highQess 
wer^  removed,  either  because  they  wejre  sua- 
pected  of  forwarding  her  views,  pr  because  they 
either  wanted  the  power  or  the  incUnatioii  to 
exercise  that  in^uence  over  h^f,  which  was 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  repder  her  mojre 
obedient  to  (he  will  of  her  father.  Qn  the  V^M) 
of  July,  at  the  moment  when  tha  prince  w^ 
engaged  at  Warwick-House,  the  residence  qf 
the  Princes^  Charlotte,  giviog  instrucUQjo^  (0 
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BOOK  IV.  those  who  had  superseded  her  discarded  at- 
— ^— —  tendantSy  the  princess  took  an  opportunity  of 
Chaf>xxvl  leaving  the  house  in  a  private  manner,  and 
throwing  herself  into  a  hackney  coach,  ordered 
the  driver  to  convey  her  to  her  moiher^s  resi- 
dence at  Connaught  House.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  much  embarrassed  by  this  unexpected 
visit,  immediately  drove  to  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment to  consult  her  friends  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued ;  and  the  result  was,  that  at  three 
o^clock  the  following  morning  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  her  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  Carlton-House.  After 
remaining  at  that  place  for  some  time,  she  was 
removed  to  Cranbourn  -  Lodge,  in  Windsor 
Forest,  where  she  was  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  household  recently  appointed. 
Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  to  Cranbourn  Lodge,  her 
royal  moth^  asked,  and  very  readily  obtained, 
permission  from  the  prince  regent  and  his 
ministers  to  leave  this  country;  but  whether 
upon  a  visit  to  her  continental  connection,  or 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  remainder  of 
her  life  at  a  distance  from  a  country  where  she 
had  experienced  nothing  but  mortification  and 
misery,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  On  the  9th 
of  August  her  royal  highness  embarked  at 
Worthing  in  the  Jason  frigate,  and  after  hav- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  her  brother  at  the  court  of 
Brunswick,  she  proceeded  to  Italy,  every- where 
receiving  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  and  on 
the  approach  of  winter  fixed  her  residence  at 
Naples. 

Every  friend  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  public  morals  must  agree  m  lamenting  that 
each  succeeding  year,  instead  of  healing,  tended 
only  to  exasperate  the  differences  existing  among 
the  members  of  the  royal  family;  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  dom&tic  peace 
and  union  which  generally  exist  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  conceive  it  strange,  that  in  a  circle 
so  exalted,  and  where  example,  either  good  or 
bad,  is  so  influential,  there  should  be  so  little 
disposition  to  exhibit  to  the  nation  a  better 
model  of  conjugal  affection  for  their  imitation. 
At  the  present  time,  in  particular,  there  were 
reasons  for  keeping  in  the  back-ground  these 
lamentable  and  aegrading  differences ;  but  even 
the  visit  of  the  continental  potentates  and  their 
illustrious  associates  was  not  sufficient  to  subdue, 
even  for  the  moment,  that  deep-rooted  aversion 
and  hostility  which  had  unhappily  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  the  prince  regent. 

On  Monday  the  6th  of  June,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  two 
sovereigns  to  whom  Europe  is  so  deeply  in- 
debted for  their  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
military  despotism  wbioh  had  enslaved  France — 
and  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  surrounding 


nations,  landed  on  the  British  shores,  from 
the  Impregnable  and  the  Jason,'  under  the  com- 
mand of  She  Duke  of  Clarence  as  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  Their  majesties  were  accompanied 
by  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Prince  Augustus, 
Marshals  Blucher  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Prince 
Metternich,  Baron  Humboldt,  Counts  Platoff, 
Tolstoi,  Hardenberg,  and  Nesselrode,  Baron 
Anstet,  Prince  Garldriske,  General  Czernicheff, 
and  other  illustrious  heroes  and  statesmen,  whose 
bravery  and  talents  had  rendered  them  con- 
spicuous in  the  recent  extraordinary  events. 
The  royal  visitors  entered  London  privately  in 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  emperor  taking 
up  his  lodgings  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  apartments 
prepared  for  him  in  the  stable  yard  St.  Jameses. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  sovereigns  waited 
upon  the  prince  regent  at  Carlton- House,  and 
received  from  his  royal  highness  a  hearty  wel^ 
come.  At  six  o'clock  Marshal  Blucher  arrived 
in  St.  James's  Park,  by  the  Horse-Guards,  in 
the  prince  regent*s  open  carriage ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  gallant  veteran  was 
publicly  invested  by  the  prince  in  person  with  a 
beautiful  medallion  likeness  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, richly  set  with  diamonds.  The  pursuits 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  like  those  of  his 
sister  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  who 
had  previously  arrived  in  this  country,  afforded 
evident  proofs  of  praise-worthy  curiosity  and 
good  taste.  His  msgesty  manifested  a  perfect 
indifference  for  shew  and  ceremony,  except  upon 
occasions  where  they  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  the  throne.  He  has  too  lively 
a  sense  of  his  common  nature,  as  one  fellow- 
creature  among  many,  and  one  that  does  not 
arrogate  to  himself  any  super-eminence,  to  be 
fond  of  the  usual  gorgeous  attentions  that 
are  shewn  to  men  of  Us  rank.  The  first 
visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  hb 
arrival  in  London  was  to  Westminster  -  Hall, 
and  tiie  Abbey — ^the  tombs  of  the  iUnstrious 
dead.  Day  and  night,  during  the  residence  of 
the  royal  party,  their  time  was  fully  occupied  by 
the  vast  variety  of  objects  that  solicited  their 
inspection,  and  rewarded  their  gratifying  toil. 
Levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  royal  audiences, 
were  succeeded  by  the  amusement  of  the  opera, 
the  theatre,  and  the  parks.  The  national  bank, 
the  mint,  the  tower,  the  docks,  and  the  royal 
arsenals,  were  all  in  succession  resorted  to  and 
explored— not  with  the  vacant  eye  of  an  indif- 
ferent spectator,  but  with  that  inquisitive  ex- 
actness which  indicated  an  intention  to  make 
the  institutions  of  other  nations  subservient  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  own. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  prince  regent  and 
his  royal  guest  honoured  the  city  and  university 
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of  Oxford  with  a  visit.  Previously  to  their 
Arrival  a  pro§pramma  was  drawn  up^  and  issued 
by  the  chancellor  and  heads  of  houses,  accord- 
ing^ to  which  all  under-^graduates  and  bachelors, 
all  masters  of  arts,  proctors,  doctors,  heads  of 
houses,  and  noblemen,  in  short,  all  the  university 
went  out,  each  in  his  proper  costume,  and 
ranged  themselves  in  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
High  Street,  from  St.  Mary's  Church  to  the  west 
end  of  Magdelen- Bridge,  to  which  the  seniors 
were  nearest.  The  yeomanry  were  stationed 
between  the  gownsmen  and  the  footway,  which 
was  thus  left  open  for  the  numerous  spec- 
tators ;  and  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  in 
High-Street  were  crowded  with  ladies.  Soon 
after  ten  o^clock  an  avant-courier  announced  the 
approach  of  the  prince  regent,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  about  half  an  hour  his  royal  highness 
was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
his  amiable  and  accomplished  sister,  who  w^e 
soon  succeeded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
two  sons.  The  prince  regent,  having  assumed 
his  academic  robe,  came  forth  from  his  rooms  in 
Christ  Church,  followed  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
vrith  the  princes  and  nobles  in  their  train.  The 
morning  was  occupied  in  visiting  and  inspecting 
the  coUeges,  hsHs,  and  churches;  and  in  the 
evening  a  splendid  banquet  was  prepared  in 
Radcliffe*s  Librarv.  About  two  hundred  sat 
down  to  dinner,  'fifty  of  whom  were  considered 
as  the  princess  party,  and  occupied  that  part 
of  the  table  nearest  to  his  royal  highness.  The 
tables  were  loaded  witt  elegant  plate  ;  aiid  the 
dresses  of  the  company  were  superb,  many  gen-* 
tlemen  being  in  court  dresses  or  regimentals, 
and  wearing  loosely  over  them  the  scarlet  aca- 
demic robe.  The  beauty  of  the  interior  of  tho 
building,  the  ample  convenience  for  the  spec* 
tators,  the  rank  of  the  guests,  and  the  unique 
and  classical  effect  of  the  academic  robes,  gave 
to  the  coup  (Tceil  an  effect  that  was  scarcely  ever 
equalled.  About  eleven  o^clock  at  night  the 
party  separated  in  order  to  see  the  brilliant 
illuminations  which  at  that  hour  biased  univer- 
sally through  the  streets  of  Oxford. 

Before  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning 
the  ladies'  seats  in  the  theatre,  which  accom- 
modate six  hundred,  were  completely  filled. 
The  upper  gallery  and  the  orchestra  contained 
at  least  nine  hundred  under -graduates  and 
bachalors;  and  the  area  received  the  masters 
of  arts,  bachelors  of  law,  &c.  and  the  strangers 
admitted  by  tickets.  Soon  after  ten  o'dock 
the  prince  regent,  preceded  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  university,  appeared, 
uncovered,  upon  the  threshold,  and  in  an  instant 
peals  of  applause  rang  through  the  lofty  domes*. 
Next  to  his  royal  highness  came  the  emperor, 
and  after,  him  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  their 
robes  as  doctors  of  law.      Then  followed  the 


Duchess  of   Oldenburgh,  accompanied  by  the  BOOK  tV. 

Duke  of  York,  the  foreign  princes  and  nobles, 

and  the  honorary  members  of  the  university ;  Ch^xxvi. 
the  heads  of  houses  and  doctors  formed  the  rest  ^^CT'^ 
of  this  beautiful  and  unique  procession.  As  ^^ 
soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained,  the  chancellor, 
LfOrd  Grenville,  opened  the  convocation  in  his 
usual  dignified  and  impressive  manner.  The 
public  orator  ascended  the  rostrum,  from  whence 
he  addressed  the  regent  and  his  princely  guests 
in  a  Latin  oration.  The  regius  professor  of 
civil  law  then  delivered  a  panegyric  upon  the 
two  great  monarchs,  whose  moderation  had  been 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  on  each 
of  whom  the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law,  by 
diploma,  had  been  conferred.  The  chancellor 
next  proposed  a  diploma  degree  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  honorary  degrees  to  Prince 
Metternich,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, and  to  Prince  Blucher.  The  three  latter 
were  accordingly  introduced,  and  presented  by 
the  regius  professor  of  civil  law.  Eight  original 
congratulatory  addresses,  in  verse,  were  then 
recited,  and  after  the  chancellor  had  dissolved 
the  convocation,  the  procession  withdrew  from 
the  theatre  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was 
entered.  The  royal  party  honoured  the  cor- 
poration of  Oxford  with  a  visit  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  the  prince  regent  conferred  on 
the  town  clerk,  William  Elias  Taunton,  Esq.  and 
Joseph  Lock,  Esq.  the  mayor,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  At  one  o'clock  they  visited  the  ob- 
servatory, and  at  two  partook  of  an  elegant  break- 
fast at  All  Souls'  College.  After  breakfast,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  their  party,  left  the  university  on  a  tour  to 
Blenheim  and  Stpwe,  highly  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  th|s  venerable  seat  of  learning. 

On  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
London  he  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^ 
where  he  witnessed,  with  evident  emotion,  the 
annual  assemblage  of  six  thousand  of  the  charity 
children  belonging  to  the  different  parishes  of 
the  metropolis. 

On  the  18th  an  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  to  the 
Prince  Kegent  and  the  Monarchs  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  in  a  style  of  splendour  and  magnificence 
never  exceeded  in  this  country.  To  give  effect 
to  the  scene,  the  royal  procession  went  in  state 
from  Carlton-House  to  the  Guildhall,  with  the 
full  splendour  of  the  British  court.  The  streets 
east  of  Temple-Bar  were  lined  with  nearly  eight 
thousand  soldiers ;  the  houses  were  filled  and 
covered  with  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  public  curiosity  to 
witness  this  splendid  pageant  excited,  that  the 
windows  in  particular  situations,  where  the  pro- 
cession could  be  viewed  to  advantage,   were 
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twenty  or  thirty  guineas  each.     Go  the  arrival 

^^*^^^^^*  of  the  procession  at  the  Guildhall  the  royal 
^^CT*^  guests. were  ushered  into  the  council  chamber, 
which  had  been  splendidly .  fitted  up,  and  a 
canopy  and  throne  erected  for  the  occasion. 
The  regent  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the 
recorder  delivered  an  address  of  the  lord  mayor 
•  and  corporate  body  of  London  upon  his  royal 
highnesses  visit  to  the  city,  which  was  graci- 
ously received.  Here  the  royal  and  noble 
visitors  promenaded  for  some  time  in  familiar 
conversation,  and  the  prince,  to  evince  his  re- 
spect for  the  city  of  London,  and  his  personal  ' 
esteem  for  the  lord  mayor,^  created  that  magis- 
trate a  baronet.  Dinner  being  announced,  the 
royal  party  proceeded  to  the  hall ;  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  taking  their  seats  uuder  a  grand 
state  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  at  which 
were  seated  one  and  twenty  personages  of  the 
blood  royal,  including  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh.  The  appearance  of  the  hall  was 
splendid  beyond  description,  and  the  constella- 
tion of  British  beauty  which  occupied  the  spa- 
cious gallery  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
ladies  exclusively,  shed  an  exquisite  fascination 
over  this  magnificent  scene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh, attended  an  assembly  of  a  very  difierent 
description,  but  of  a  nature  quite  as  accordant 
with  the  swplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
contemplative  turn  of  his  miod ;  after  attend- 
ing the  service  of  the  Greek  church,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  meeting  of  the  society  of  friends 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane!  In  the  course  of  the  day 
he  received  deputations  from  "  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,"  the  "  Society  of  Friends 
of  Foreigners  in.  Distress,"  and  the  "  Humane 
Society  ;"  of  the  latter  of  which  his  imperial 
majesty  is  a  member,  in  consequence  of  having 
restored  to  life  a  Polish  peasant,  apparently  dead 
by  drowning. 

On  the  ^Oth  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
j[)roclamation  of  peace  was  made  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  military  review  of  all  the  regiments  in 
London  and  its  environs,  in  honour  of  that 
happy  event,  took  place  in  Hyde -Park.  At 
half  past  pleven  o'clock  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  cannons  announced  the  approach  of  the 
royal  party,  and  another  discharge  of  twenty- 
one  guns  gave  intimation  of  their  arrival  on 
the  ground.  The  prince  regent,  preceded  by 
a  small  detachment  of  Cossacks,  headed  by 
,the  Hetman  PlatofT,  was  attended  on  one  side 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  followed  by  Marshal 
Biucher,  and  a  most  magnificent  staff,  superbly 


attired.  The  difierent  lineii  were  soon  arranged, 
and  the  royal  party  pastsed  down  them,  the 
bands  playing  ^'God  ^ave  the  King."  The 
numerous  regiments  then  passed  in  review,  and 
this  splendid  military  spectacle  was  closed  by 
a  feu  -  fU  -joie.  In  the  eyening  the  King  of 
Prussia  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony  of  parsing  bills  by  com- 
mission. 

The  military  review  was  succeeded  by  a 
grand  naval  exhibition,  such  as,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  England  alone  could  dis- 
play. On  the  22d  of  June  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  took  their  leave 
of  London,  and  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  at  which 
place  the  prince  regent  arrived  in  his  trarelling 
carriage  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  2dd  the  royal  standard  floated 
in  the  air  over  the  public  buildings  of  Porta- 
mouth,  and  (he  troops  were  drawn  out  in  front 
of  the  Government-House.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  illustrious  company  walked  from  the  house 
of  Commissioner  Grey,  hi  the  Dock -Yard,  to 
the  place  of  embarkation,  where  the  whole  naval 
procession,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  admiralty  barge,  with  its  characteristic 
ensign,  came  ^rst;  and  was  followed  by  the 
royal  barge,  with  the  royal  standard ;  and  two 
other  barges,  one  hoisting  the  Russian  flag  of 
yellow,  with  the  black  spread  eagle ;  the  other 
of  white,  with  the  sable  eagle  of  Prussia.  Into 
these  vessels  the  regent,  the  emperor,  th.e 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
bis  sons  and  relatives,  many  German  Princes, 
and  the  suites  of  the  royal  personages,  stepped 
in  succession.  The  procession,  beaded  by  men- 
of-war's  barges,  commanded  by  captains,  and 
accompanied  by  innumerable  private  vessels, 
pai«8ed  along  the  line  of  men-of-war,  amidst  a 
general  salute  of  forty-two  guns  from  each  ship ; 
the  ships'  yards  were  all  fully  manned,  and  the 
loud  cheerings  of  the  crews,  and  of  the  countless 
company  in  the  surrounding  boats,  emulated 
the  roar  of  the  cannon.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
had  gone  on  board  the  Impregnable,  where  the 
procession  stopped,  and  went  on  board.  The 
royal  visitors,  after  having  explored  the  ship, 
partook  with  the  ship's  company  of .  their  grog 
and  mess  with  great  afiability,  and  afterwards  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  collation  in  the  cabin. 
The  prince  regent,  elevated  by  the  display  of  his 
country's  greatness,  vntnessed  by  foreign  mo- 
narchs,  on  Britain's  own  element,  declared  this 
to  be  the  grandest  sight  he  had  ever  beheld. 
The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  particularly  ex-^ 
pressed  her  delight,  and  bore  the  shock  of  firing 
with  much  fortitude.  The  amiable  and  medi- 
tative Frederick  William  was  wrapped  in  the 
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sablimitj  of  a  spectacle  so  new  to  him ;  and 
Alexander  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  with  ex- 
tacy.  Leaving  (he  Impregnable,  salutes  were 
again  fired,  after  which  tne  whole  party  repaired 
to  the  Government- House,  where  a  grand  ban- 
quet was  given  by  the  regent  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  the  dominion  of  night  was 
overcome  in  Portsmouth  by  the  general  illu- 
minations, which  to  the  neighbouring  heights 
exhibited  a  scene  splendid  beyond  description. 

The  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  Prussian  and 
other  princes,  repaired  early  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  Dock-Yard,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  various  naval  establishments. 
The  numerous  objects  of  curiosity  and  utility  in 
the  yards  occupied  the  whole  of  the  forenoon, 
and  about  two  o'clock  the  royal  barges,  with  the 
rest  of  the  grand  aquatic  procession,  left  the 
King's  Stairs,  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  fleet  in 
the  roads.  The  fleet  formed  a  line  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  extent,  in  front  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  received 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  King  of  Prussiai 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander,  attended  by  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  went  again  on  board  the 
Impregnable.  The  royal  visitors  were  received 
with  a  general  salute,  after  which  the  ships 
slipped  their  cables,  and  were  immediately  under 
sail,  with  a  brisk  north-east  gale.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  yacht  led  the  van,  and  they  speedily 
cleared  St.  'Helen's,  and  were  quite  out  at  sea. 
About  five  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  line  of  battle 
'ships  and  frigates  hove  to  by  signal.  On  thenr 
return  the  firing  was  renewed,  so  as  to  afibrd, 
in  some  respects,  the  idea  of  a  naval  engage-^ 
ment.  In  the  visit  of  the  33d  the  ships  lay  at 
anchor  with  their  sails  down,  but  they  now  dis- 
played before  the  assembled  sovereigns  the 
proudest  boast  of  this  sea-ffirt  isle** a  British 
fleet  in  a  state  of  activity.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  and  morning  many  private  vessels  had 
come  in  from  various  parts  of  the  coast,  so  that 
the  number  had  considerably  increased ;  and  the 
oldest  boatmen  in  the  harbour  nevcyr  witnessed 
before  so  great  a  number  of  vessels  collected,  or 
so  fine  a  sight  at  Portsmouth.  The  salutes  on 
the  departure  of  the  royal  party  from  the  fleet 
were  very  imposing  on  shore  and  in.  the  harbour ; 
and  the  discharge  of  all  the  artillery  round  the 
works  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  and  on  the 
different  batteries  at  Haslar,  and  along  the 
coast,  followed  by  iexi  feux-de-jme  of  the  many 
thousand  military  drawn  up,  chiefly  on  the  ram- 
parts, was  tremendous.  Under  these  thundering 
demonstrations  the  sovereigns  retired  to  their 
several  residences,  while  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled filled  the  royal  ears  with  cries  of  ^'Wel- 
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lington.'*  In  the  absence  of  the  royal  party,  the  BOOK  IV. 
duke,  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets  by  ■  ■  ' 
the  populace,  had  arrived  at  the  Government-  ^'^^^^j' 
House,  attended  by  Lord  Stewart  (late  Sir  ^^oiT'^ 
Charles  Stewart),  and  was  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  prince  regent  on  his  return.  At  night 
the  town  was  again  illuminated,  with  additional 
splendour,  and  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
brilliant  illumination  of  the  Prince,  of  ninety- 
eight  guns,  at  her  moorings,  in  the  roads. 
On  the  25th  of  June  the  allied  sovereigns  left 
Portsmouth  for  Dover,  where  they  embarked 
on  the  27th  for  Calais,  amidst  the  thundering  of 
cannon,  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  people. 
The  impression  made  upon  the  English 
nation  by  this  royal  visit  was  deep  and  will  be 
lasting.  The  Emperor  Alexander  in  particular, 
by  his  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  ny  his  ex- 
alted rank,  attracted  universal  regard.  For- 
tunately the  events  of  his  reign  have  contributed 
to  assist  his  natural  disposition.  The  native 
benevolence  of  his  heart  must  wonderfully 
quicken  the  reflection,  that  the  success  of  his 
arms  and  his  negociations  have  had  a  signal 
share  in  restoring  peace  to  long  distracted 
Europe.  The  homage  he  received  in  England 
was  directed  as  much  to  the  man  as  to  the 
sovereign,  and  his  discriminating  mind  felt  the 
tribute,  while  his  heart  perhaps  acknowledged 
it  as  one  of  the  most  grateful  rewards  to  which 
his  services  for  the  human  race  are  entitled* 
The  first  days  of  this  sovereign's  reign  were 
signalised  by  judicious  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  vast  empire ;  and  his  visit  to 
England  will,  unquestionably,  tend  to  promote 
this  generous  design,  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
business  of  his  life  to  pursue.  The  King  of 
Prussia  is  of  a  character  less  fascinating.  His 
reign  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  difiiculties ; 
and  he  is  constitutionally  rather  of  a  solid  than 
a  brilliant  disposition.  The  long  calamities  of 
his  kingdom,  and  an  irreparable  domestic  loss, 
have  confirmed  that  air  of  thoughtfulness  and 
reserve  which  marked  his  countenance  even  at 
an  eairly  age.  His  domestic  ^virtues  have  ever 
been  conspicuous  \  but  the  compass  and  struc- 
ture of  his  mind  are  not  of  that  order  which 
impart  to  a  sovereign  the  requisite  qualification 
for  steering^  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  a  revolutionary  period. 

After  the  departure  of  the  royal  visitorSj^ 
and  when  the  public  mind  had  begun  to  resume 
its  wonted  sobriety,  the  parliamentary  session^ 
which  had  suffered  a  temporary,  interruption, 
was  resumed  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  informed  that 
assembly,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Cochrane,  protesting  his  innocence  of 
certain  charges  exhibited  against  his  lordship, 
and  of  which  he  bad,  on  the  8th  of  the  present 
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inonthy  been  convicted   in   the  court  of  King's 

'  Bench.* 

When  the  matter  came  under  consideration 
on  the  5th  of  July,  the  house  of  commons  ad- 
judged, by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  forty-four  voices,  that  Lord  Cochrane  should 
be  expelled  from  that  assembly;  but  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster,  under  the  persuasion  of  the 
perfect  innocence  of  their  representative,  re- 
elected his  lordship,  not  only  without  opposition, 
but  in  triumph. 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  ac- 
cused, which,  besides  fine  and  imprisonment, 
comprised  the  most  infamous  punishment  inflicted 

,by  the  laws  of  England — public  exposure  on 
the  pillory,  was  generally  considered  as  severe 
in  the  extreme ;  and  when  applied  to  Lord 
Cochrane,  a  man  who,  besides  hereditary  rank, 
had  acquired  honours  and  distinctions  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  seemed  to  shock  the 
feelings  even  of  those  who  were  most  convinced 
of  his  participation  in  the  crime.  Against  so 
rigorous  an  infliction  parliament  was  preparing 
to  raise  its  voice,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  an- 
nounced  to  the    house  of  commons,  that    the 


crown  had  taken  steps  to  interpose  its  mercy, 
and  that  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  would  not 
be  inflicted  either  upon  Lord  Cochrane  or  the 
other  parties. 

The  national  income  and  expenditure,  sub- 
jects at  all  times  so  interesting  to  the  public, 
and  the  progress  of  which  will  be  traced  in  the 
annual  financial  summary,  ^iveu  in  that  portion 
of  this  work  devoted  to  the  domestic  history  of 
Great  Britain,t  were,  on  the  Idch  of  June, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  hou^e  of 
commons.  On  the  present  occasioil  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  contented  himself  with 
stating  the  several  sums  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  ttie  year,  the  ways  and  means 
to  defray  those  cliarges,  and  the  terms  on  which 
the  loan  had  been  contracted  for.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  join  I  f^nd  separate  charges  for 
England  he  stated  at  ^i'dT^S  17,478;  and  for  Ire- 
land,- at  «£d,107,094,  making  the  total  expense 
of  the  year  .t  75,624,572.  This  estimate  was 
certainly  very  high  for  the  expense  of  what  might 
be  regarded  as  a  peace  establishment !  But  it 
wa^  to  be  recollected,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
year  had  been  passed  in  a  state  of  war,  and  of 


*  The  charges  preferred  agfaiust  Lord  Cochrane  were,  that  he,  along  with  Captain  Random  de  Berenger ;  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Cochrane  Johnson,  his  lordship's  uncle ;  Richard  Gathorne  Butt,  a  slock  broker ;  Ralph  Sandom,  & 
spirit-nierchant,  at  Nortli-Fleet;  Alexander  McRae  ;  John  Peter  Holloway  ;  and  Henry  Lyte  ;  had  conspired  to 
defraud  the  members  of  the  stock  exchange,  by  circulating,  on  the  Uth  of  February  last,  false  news  of  Bonaparte's 
defeat  tod  death,  to  raise  the  funds  to  a  higher  price  than  they  otherwise  would  have  borne,  to  the  injury  of  the 
pubiio,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators.  Of  this  offence  Lord  Cochrane,  and  the  other  defendants,  were  foutid 
guilty ;  his  lordship,  however,  with  a  firmness  and  constancy  that  guilt  can  rarely  assume,  continued,  after  bis 
conrictioii,  to  declare  bis  intire  ignorance  of  the  plot  and  conspiracy  imputed  to  him,  and  earnestly  implored  a  new 
trial.  This  indulgence  the  rules  of  the  court  did  not  allow ;  and  on  the  2i8t  of  June,  his  lordship,  along  with  Mr.  Butt, 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^500  to  the  king,  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months,  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  * 
the  Marshalsea,  and  during  that  time  to  stand  one  hour  in,  and  upon,  the  pillory,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Ezcbaoge. 
The  same  sentence  was  pronounced  on  Captain  de  Berenger,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine ;  and  Sandom  and  Lytc 
were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months.     Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Alexander  McRae,  failed  to  appear. 


t  FINANCES. 


I'UBLIC    INCOME    of   Great    Britain    for  the    Year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1814. 


PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE   of   Great  Britain   for  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1814. 


Braneftct  of  Revenue,      Grost  RectifU.  ~^ 


Customs 10^25,550  19 

fixcue 20,805,852  14 

Stamps  .»  ..    ^    5,638,155  17 

Land&AawssedTaxet   7,884,841  3 

Post-Office  1,938,517  10 

MiMeLPermanentTax.       76,719  6 

jeered.  Revenue  115,489  10 

ExtiBoid.  Roouices. 

•.QCCuBtomB  1,818,272  14 

^  9  <  Excue  6,227,240  13 

•^H  (Property    Tax  14,320,436  17 

Miaod.  Income    8,297,033  14 

Liosns,  indiidiiuf'l 

£6,000,000  for  the  V  35,050,574  17 
lenioe  of  Ireland...  j 


6 
11 

9i 

4 


Faidmto  the  Excheq, 


£.  t,  d, 

7,015,968  19  \\\ 

18,039,713  19  2| 

5,344,486  13  It 

7,433,496  18  4} 

1,403,000  0  0 

68,039  10  7i 

40,311  1  5 


3,275,359  5 

6,073,538  4 

13,967,402  2 

8,264,900  0 


35,050,574     17      9 


Headi  of  Expenditure, 


Sumi. 


WhiUhaO^  Treatury  Chambert,  { 

Mwnsh^  1814.  {    R.  i 


8.  LtJSHlNGTON. 


Interest m • 

Charge  of  Management  ..... 

Redudien  of  National  Debt  

Interest  on  Exchequer  BiUs 

Civil  List 

Civil  Government  of  Seothnd  

Payments  in  anticipatian,  &c    

Navy 

Ordnance   

Army .<^ 

Extraordinary  Services  &  Subsidies 

Ireland. • 

MisoeUaneOHs  Services    


94,055,665 

238,827 

15,521,352 

9,081,529 

1,505,350 

113,176 

391,056 

21,996,624 

3,404,527 

18,500,985 

29,962,951 

4,700,416 

4,010,349 


«.  d. 

16  Of 

17  7 
13-  4 
10  6 

11  ir 

11  0 

0  0 

13  4 

18  4( 


.Grand  Total.— £114,498,686      1      6^  |  £105,976,790    14    3^ 


DedncfSons  for  Sums  foraiing  no  part  of  the  \  1 1 8,872,813    15      ll 

*•       Expenditure  of  Great  Britain )     4,904.202    18      3 

Grand  To<aL--£l  13,968,610    16    10^ 
WJiUehatt^  Treasury  Chambers^  \  (Signed) 

March,  1814.  /   R.  8.  LUSHINGTON. 
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exertion  beyond  any  former  period;  and  that 
Mre  had  Btill  a  powerful  enemy  to  contend  with. 
To  meet  the  charges  upon  the  public  revenue, 
the  taxes  and  the  loans  of  the  year  for  England 
would  prroduce  .£07,708,545.  The  exports  of 
the  past  year  had  very  considerably  exceeded 
those  of  the  most  flourishing  year  at  any  former 
period.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan  for  1814 
wfts  twenty-four  millions,  being  «£18,500,000 
for  England,  and  <£5,500,000  for  Ireland,  and 
from  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  had  been 
negociated,  it  might  be  calculated  that  the  public 
would  remain  charged  with  the  yearly  interest 
upon  it  of  <£4.  12$.  Id.  per  cent.  At  the  close 
of  this  statement  the  usual  resolutions  were  read 
&nd  agreed  to,  after  a  remark  from  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  that  the  public  interest  demanded  that 
the  property  tax  should  not  be  collected  after 
the  5th  of  April  next. 

In  a  subsequent  discussion  ministers  were 
asked  whether  they  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
public  opinion,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  France,  the  property 
and  income  tax  should  cease?  To  this  view 
of  the  subject  there  seemed  at  first  some  indina- . 
tion  to  demur,  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  as 
W0  were  9till  at  war  with  America,  it  would 
be  urged  that  the  tax  did  not  legally  expire. 
But  a  mere  perusal  of  the  terms  of  the  act 
was  suflicient  to  prove,  that  the  war  in  which 
the  country  was  engaged  at  the  time  when  the 
tax  was  imposed,  and  not  any  future  war,  was 
meant ;  and  ministers,  after  some  delay,  de- 
clared, that  the  tax  must  expire  on  the  5th  of 
April  ensuing.  Apprehensions  ho  weir  er  were 
still  entertained  that  the  tax  might  be  renewed, 
and  the  inconclusive  replies  given  by  govern- 
ment to  the  inquiries  made  en  that  subject  ex- 
cited a  very  deep  and  general  alarm  throughout 
the  country.  The  first  place  which  took  mea- 
sures to  petition  parliament  against  the  renewal 
of  the  tax  was  the  city  of  London  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolis  was  so  generally  fol- 
lowed, that  the  voice  of  the  people,  which,  when 
distinctly  and  perseverlngly  raised,  must  always 
be  heard,  finally  prevailed. 

The  state  of  the  sister  kingdom  had  for 
some  time  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  adoption 
of  additional  measures  for  securing  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  Mr.  Peel, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  rose  to  propose  the 
renewal  of  a  measure,  which  had  received  tbe 
sanction  of  parliament  in  1807.  The  clause  of 
the  insurrection  act,  which  it  was  now  intended 
to  revive,  provided,  that  in  case  any  part  of  the 
country  should  be  disturbed,  or  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  so,  two  justices  of  tbe  peace  should 
be  impowered  to  summon  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  the  county,  which  should  consist  of 
seven  magistrates ;  that  the  lord- lieutenant,  in 
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council,  on  receiving  a  report  fronr  the  magis •  iiOOK  IV. 

trates  so   assembled,  stating   that'^the  district  -. 

was  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  that  the  ordi-  CHApJCXyr. 
nary  law  was'  inadequate  to  tbe  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  should  be  impowered.  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  commanding  all  resident  within 
the  same  district  to  keep  within  their  houses 
from  sun-set  to  sun -rise  ;  that  no  person  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  drinking  in  a  public-house 
after  nine  o^clock  at  night ;  and  further,  if  any 
persons  should  be  delected  out  of  their  houses  at 
the  prohibited  times,  without  being  able  to  show 
good  cause,*  they  should  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  the  term  of  seven  years.  It  was  also 
required  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  order  a 
special  session  of  the  peace  to  be  held,  at  which 
the  persons  offending  against  this  law  should  be 
tried,  and  if  necessary,  the  trial  by  jury  should 
in  these  cases  be  dispensed  with.  Other  pro- 
visions sanctioned  the  employment  of  tbe  mili- 
tarv  ;  enabled  the  magistrates  to  pav  domiciliary* 
visits ;  and  to  break  open  doors  if  denied  ad- 
mission. The  right  honourable  gentleman  al- 
lowed that  these  measures  would  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  in  his  opinion — an 
opinion  formed  upon  extensive  information,  the 
present  stat^  of  Ireland  required  them,  and  the 
house  had  to  decide  upon  a  choice  of  evils.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  government  to  . 
have  recourse  to  this  act  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  only  when  all  other  means  of  ijuieting 
disturbances  failed.  Heathen  referred  to  the 
information  that  had  been  received  of  the  out-  ' 
rages  .  that  were  perpetrated  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  Queen*s  county  the  Caravats  were 
nightly  levying  contributions  from  the  little 
farmers,  and  seizing  arms  and  ammunition 
where- ever  they  could  be  found.  A  set  of 
savages,  called  Carders^  were  active  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  kept  the  frighted 
inhaibitants  in  constant  dread  of  assassination, 
and  of  having  their  cabins  bui'ut  over  their  heads. 
These  men  derived  their  name  from  the  opera- 
tion of  applying  wool  cards,  with  which  thev  tore 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  objects  of  their 
inhumanity,  for  no  other  offence  perhaps  than 
for  giving  a  his/her  rent  to  the  landlords  than 
others,  or  for  refusing  to  join  the  lawless  ban- 
ditti. These  atrocities  were  not  practised  by 
one  sect  against  another,  but  catholics  and  pro- 
testants  were  alike  exposed  to  their  horrors. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel  was 
warmly  discussed  in  its  several  stages,  but  it 
ultimately  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  at  the  close  of  the  session  obtained  the 
royal  assent. 

Never  perhaps  in  modern  history  was  any 
war  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  was  so  gene- 
rally approved  as  that  which,  in  the  present  year, 
restored  peace  to  Europe.    The  long  protracted 
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BOOK  IV.  and  excessive  burthens  of  the  war  had  rendered 

' —  every  one  capable  of  feeling  for  the  general  in- 

^^*>^xxvi.  terests  of  his  country,  impatient  to  see  its  close  ; 
^^j7"  ^"^  'f  *^**  impatience  was  most  lively  in  the 
br^asts  of  those  who  had,  in  all  its  stages,  used 
their  efforts  to  put  a  period  to  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  administration  by  which  it  was 
actually  concluded,  could  not  fail  to  regard  the 
peace  as  a  subject  of  applause.  Hence,  when 
the  topic  was  introducea  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, it  gave  rise  rather  to  conversations  and 
explanations  than  to  debates. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  proroeation  of 
parliament  Lord  Lonsdale  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  thanking  his  royal  highness 
for  the  communication  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
and  assuring  him  of  the  approbation  with  which 
that  treaty  was  regarded  by  their  lordsbipf  as 
safe  and  honourable  to  all.  On  the  following 
day  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Lord  Lascelles,  and  in  both  houses 
the  proposed  address  passed  unanimously.  If 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  cordially  concurring 
in  the  address,  it  arose  from  the  article  concern- 
ing the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wiiberforce,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  ad- 
dress expressive  of  an  assurance,  '^  that  no  effort 
would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
regent  to  give  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  negociation  at 
the  approaching  congress  might  allow,  to  the 
wishes  so  repeatedly  declared  by  this  house  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  prince  regent  re- 

'  paired  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  being 

seated  on  the  throne,  congratulated  parliament 


on  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  or  contin- 
ued, and  the  final  deliverance  of  Europe,  by  the 
combined  exertions  of  this  nation  and  its  allies, 
from  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  under  which 
it  had  ever  laboured.  The  restoration  of  so 
many  of  the  ancient  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent afforded,  he  said^  the  best  prospect  of  the^ 
permanence  of  that  peace  which  had  so  happily 
been  restored ;  and  his  efforts  at  the  approach- 
ing congress  might  be  relied  upon  for  com- 
pleting the  settlement  of  Europe  upon  principles 
of  justice  and  impartiality.  Lamenting,  as  he 
did,  the  continuance  of  hostilities  with  Uic 
United  States  of  America,  he  was  sincerely. de- 
sirous of  restoring  peace  on  conditions  honour- 
able to  both;  but  till  this  object  could  be  attained, 
parliament  would  see  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  increased  vigour.  His 
royal  highness,  in  conclusion,  thank^  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  liberal  provision  they  had 
made  for  the  service  of  the  vear,  and  assured 
both  houses,  that  full  j^ustiee  was  rendered 
throughout  Europe  to  that  manly  perseverance 
which,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  continent, 
had  augmented  the  resoui*ces,  and  extended  the 
dominion,  of  tlic  British  empire,  and  had  proved 
in  its  result  as  bepiefiotal  to  other  nations  as  to 
our  own.  These  distinguished  advantages,  his 
royal  highness  said,  were  to  be  ascribed,  under 
Providence,  to  that  constitution  which  it  had 
now  for  a  century  been  the  object  of  his  family 
to  maintain  unimpaired,  and  und^er  which  the 
people  of  this  realm  had  ei\joyed  more  of  real 
liberty  at  home,  and  of  tnie  glory  abroad,  than 
had  ev^r  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Congress  at  Vienna  :  Members  of  the  CQngrts$*^Its  Objects — Projected  Incorporation  of  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  with  Prussia — Declaration  of  Frederick  Jugustus  protesting  against 
the  Injustice  of  this  Measure — The  Subject  left  open  to  further  Discussion — Poland — Han^ 
over  assumes  the  Rank  of  a  Kingdom^  under  the  House  of  Guelph — Confederation  of  the 
Swedish  Cantons — Fictor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  re-established  on  his  Throne — Return 
of  Pope  Pius  VIL  to  Jus  Capital — Conduct  of  Ferdinand  VIL  on  re-ascending  the 
Throne  of  Spain — Incorporation  of  the  Belgic  Provinces  with  Holland  under  the  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  Netherlands — Restoration  of  a  General  Peace. 

THE  storm  of  the  French  revolution  now  congregated  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  BOOK  f\'. 

seemed  to  have  spent  itself;  and  the  long  agi*  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  Kings  ■ 

tated  states   of  Europe  approached  to  a  state  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  ^^^^J^^ 

of  repose.     Five  and  twenty  years  had  effected  with  ambassadors  from  England,  Russia,  Aus*      jq|^ 

great  changes;  an  immense  mass  of  discordant  tria,  Prussia,   France,   Spain,   Portugal,  Swit- 

interests  were  to  be  reconciled,   and  the  con-  zerland,  Italy,  and  the  minor  states  of  Germany. f 

gress  of  Vienna,    which  had  for  its  object  the  Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  con* 

arrangement  of  a  political  futurity,*   might  be  gress,  Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  Governor  of 

considered   as  the   harbinger  of  a  new  asra  in  Dresden,  notified,    in   a  proclamation    to    the 

Europe.     The  business  of  this  august  assembly  Saxon  authorities,  that  in  virtue  of  a  convention, 

was   not   individual,    but  national ;    Germany,  Concluded  on  the  28th  of  September,  at  Viennap^. 

France,  Poland,  and  Italy,   all  presented  their  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  concert 

claims  for  adjustment,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  with   Austria  and   England,  had  directed,  that 

Huns  was  to  be  planted  either  the  seeds  of  a  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 

lasting  peace,  or  the  germ  of  future  wars.     On  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  Maj^ty  the 

the  25th  of  September,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia.     As   a  preliminary  step,  the 

and  the  King  of  Prussia,  made  their  solemn  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  consigned 

entry  into  Vienna ;  but  so  multifarious  were  the  to  persons  provided  with  proper  powers  by  his 

previous    arrangements   which  it  was   judged  Prussian  Majesty,  in  order  thus  to  operate  the 

5 roper  to  submit  to  a  commission,  called  the  union  of  Saxony  with  Prussia,  which  would  soon 

Reparative,    that  it  was    not    till    the    1st  of  take  place  in  a  manner  more  formal  and  solemn. 

November  that  the  formal  installation   of  the  It  was  further  announced,  on  the  same  authority. 

Congress  took  place.     The  royid  personages  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Frederick  WiU 

•  See  Treaty  of  Paris,  Article  XXXII.  Vol.  II.  Page  346. 

f  List  of  the  Diplomatic  Psrsonagbs  constituting  the  Congress  at  Vienna. 

Fwr  EngUnd.—ljordL  Castleieagh,  Messrs.  Cooke,  Planta,  Ward,  Meny,  Montague,  and  Morier. 

For  l?«ma— Count  Nessefaode,  Minuter  for  Foteign  Affairs ;  the  Russiaa  Counsellors  Von  Anstett,  Scfaroeder,  and  Bulgakoff. 

For  Avstria, — Prince  Mettennch. 

For  Pru89ia.^The  Chancellor  Prince  Hardenbetg;  the  Prussian  Counsellors,  Von  Humboldty  Von  Stein,  Zerboni  di  Posetti* 
Von  Stageman,  Von  Jordan,  atid  Lieutenant-general  Von  Knesebeck. 

For  France, — Prince  Talleyrand. 

For  Spain.^^The  Chevalier  Gomez  Labrador,  with  his  two  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Macfaado  and  Bustillo ;  Don  Perez  de  Castro. 

SicUyt  Sardinia,  and  ATapIes.— Count  S.  Marzano,  from  Sardinia;  the  Pzinee  of  Roooo  Romana,  and  the  Duke  of  Campo 
Cliiaio,  from  Naples;  Cardinal  GonsalTi,  from  the  Pope;  the  Commander  Rufib,  and  the  Duke  of  Sero  Q^ola,  for  Sicily. 

States  of  £omfrardy.~-The  Marquis  Malasfnna  di  Sanazaro,  Deputy  ftom  Pavia ;  the  Marquis  Luigi  Cavriani,  from  Mantua ; 
qonnt  Giusc^w  Pietro  Porro,  from  Como;  Marquis  Luigi  Dati;  and  Count  Mortoelli  Strada,  from  Cremona;  Count  Silvio  Martirugo, 
and  Mr.  Giacinto  Mompiacd,  from  Brescia. 

Minor  German  Staten^^Mr,  Von  Gagom,  for  Omge  Nasnm;  Mr.  Von  Gartner,  as  Envoy  from  thirty-six  German  Princes; 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wdroar ;  the  Prince  of  Salm  Kyrburg;  Mivjor  Von  Zobel,  for  Saxe  Cobouig ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Mechlenburg 
Strelitz ;  Mr.  Von  Marshal,  for  the  duchy  of  Nassau ;  Mr.  Gunther  Von  Berg,  for  the  principality  of  Sdiaumbeig ;  Mr.  Von  Khthb^uer, 
for  Hohenzollem  Selgmarxngen ;  the  Baron  Von  Oerzen,  for  Mechlenburg  Strelitz ;  Count  Munster,  foe  Hanoyor;  and  the  Senator 
Hacfa,  for  Lubec. 

For  ^a;rony.— -Count  Voa  Elding,  Mr.  Von  Gersdorf,  and  Counsellor  Von  Goitz. 

For  jBavanVi.— Field-marshal  Prince  Wrede.  '  ' 

For  l?«rtM»6(fr^.F— Count  Von  Gorlitz,  Counsellor  Vqu  DcgcDy  Secretary  Pfdffer,  and  Count  Von  SObtheiin* 

For  SwitzerlamL^M^mn,  Laharpa  and  Renger. 

Vol.  iL~ifo.  62.  4Y    . 
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BOOK  IV.  liam  to  incorporate  Saxony  with  his  estates  as  a 
proTince,  but  to  unite  it  to  Prussia,  under  the 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  to  change 
nothing  in  its  constitution;  but  to  preserre  it 
for  cTer  in  its  integrity  under  the  Prussian 
monarchy. 

The  appearance  of  this  document  produced 
in  4he  mind  of  his  Majesty  Frederick  Augustus, 
King  of  Saxony,  feelings  of  grief  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he  issued 
a  declaration  from   Frederickfeld,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the 
alUed  sovereigns,  and  announced  his  firm  reso- 
lution never  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of 
bis  people.    *^  The  conservation  and  consolida- 
tion or  legitimate  dynasties/'  says  the  Saxon 
declaration,  **  was  the  grand  object  of  the  war 
which   has  been    so   happily   terminated :    the* 
eoalesced  powers    accordingly  repeatedly  pro« 
claimed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  far 
removed  from  every  plan  of  conquest  and  ag» . 
grandizement,  they  had  only  in  view  the  rcsto« 
ration  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe. 
Saxony,  in  particular,  received  the  most  positive 
assurances  that  her   integrity  would  be  main- 
tained.   The  integrity  essentially  includes  the 
conservation  of  the  dynasty  for  which  the  nation 
has  publicly  manifested  its  constant  attachment, 
and  the  unanimous  wish  to  be  re-united  to  its 
sovereign.    '^  It  is  therefore  before  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  and  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,"  says 
the  declaration  in  conclusion,  ^<  that  we  protest 
against  the  intention  manifested  by  the  court  of 
Prussia,  of  provisionally  occupying  our  Saxon 
states,  and  at  the  same  time  publicly  reiterate 
the  declaration,  communicated  some  time  ago  to 
the  allied  courts,  that  we  will  never  consent  to 
the  cession  of   the  states    inherited  from  our 
ancestors,  and  that  we  will  never  accept  of  any 
indemnity  or  equivalent   that  may  be  offered 
to  us.'* 

Staggered  by  this  energetic  remonstrance, 
and  aware  that  the  crime  of  adhering  to  Bona- 
parte, for  which  the  King  of  Saxony  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  had,  in 
turn,  been  committed  by  all  the  sovereigns 
assembled  at  Vienna,  the  congress  began  to 
pause  ;  and  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  though  they  had  agreed  to  the  provi- 
aional  occupation  of  Saxony  by  Prussian  troops, 
considered  its  final  possession  as  still  open  to 
4iscussion  and  future  arrangement. 

The  grand  object  professed  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  to  restore  Europe  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  pre- 
vious to  the  French  revolution ;  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  smaller  states  against  the  ambition  and 
power  of  France,  but  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  future  wars,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  great  politieal  community  of  the 
most  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  greater 


portion  of  national  and  individual  security,  in- 
dependence, and  happiness,  than  it  had   ever 
hitherto  enjoyed.     Having  traced  all  the  cala- 
mities of  Europe  to  that  spirit  of  ambition  by 
which  Napoleon  had  been  actuated,  and  which 
had  led  him  to  seize  upon  and  to  partition  neigh- 
bouring states  at  his  pleasure;  it  was   to   be 
hoped  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  would 
now  have  done  away  with  that  first  example  of 
despoliation  which  had  served  as  an  excuse  for 
many  of  his  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  they  would 
have  restored  Poland  to  her  national  independ- 
ence.   From  the  partition  of  that  country  in  the 
years  1793  and  1705,  consequences  had  resulted, 
not  only  to  those  who  had  participated   in  the 
spoil,  but  to  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  which  were  little 
anticipated  at  the  time  when  that  event  took 
place,  and  which  seemed  to  establish  the  opinion, 
that  there  is  a  political,  as  well  as  a  moral,  retri- 
bution.   It  became  therefore  the  incumbent  duty 
of  the  sovereigns  to  whose  dominions  the  terri- 
tory of  Poland  was  annexed,  to  do  away  com- 
pletely with  every  vestige  of  an  act  of  injustice 
which  had  infused  its  deadly  poison  so  deeply 
and  so  widely;  to   seize  with  avidity  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
to   prove  that  they    warred    not   against   the 

{person,  but  against  the  principles  of  Napo- 
eon;  and  to  show  that  they  were  resolved  to 
make  all  the  atonement  in  their  power  for  this 
great  political  error,  by  a  practical  confession  of 
their  misdeeds  in  the  restoration  of  Poland.  Such 
an  act  of  magnanimity  all  Europe  would  have 
applauded,  and  its  fame  would  have  extended 
to  future  ages.  On  these  grounds,  as  well  as 
on  many  others,  it  was  desirable 'to  invest  Po- 
land with  a  real  independence  ;  but  this  object, 
if  it  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  failed  to  terminate  in  any  practical 
result. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  congress  was  to 
recognize  a  new  regal  title  annexed  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  and  to  confirm  to  Hanover>the  rank 
of  a  kingdom.  On  the  12th  of  October,  Count 
Munster,  the  Hanoverian  minister  of  state,  pre- 
sented a  note  to  the  Austrian  and  other  minis- 
ters, assembled  at  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  regarding  the  title 
which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  substitute 
for  that  of  Elector  of  the  Uolv  Koman  Empire. 
The  title  of  elector,  it  was  observed,  had  neen 
rendered  unsuitable  to  present  circumstances^ 
by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  F^is,  by 
which  it  wan  agreed — '^  that  the  states  of  Ger- 
many should  remain  independent,  and  joined  in 
a  federal  union/'  On  this  ground,  several 
of  the  powers  concwring  in  the  treaty  had  in- 
vited the  i^rince  regent  to  renounce  the  ancient 
title^  and  m  its  stead  to  assume  the  title  of  king^ 
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hj  which  the  arraDgemeDts  required  for  the 
future  welfare  of  Germany  would  be  facili- 
tated. The  declaration  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  all  the  ancient  electors,  and  the  bouse  of 
Wirtember;,  having  erected  their  states  into 
kingdoms,  the  prince  regent  could  not  derogate 
from  the  rank  which  Hanover  had  held  under 
the  house  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe,  before 
the  subversion  of  the  German  empire ;  -and  that 
he  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  erect  his  pro- 
vinces, formerly  the  countfy  of  Hanover,  into  a 
kingdom,  and  to  assume  for  its  sovereign  the 
title  of  King  of  Hanover.  As  an  act  of  grace^ 
the  prince  regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  new  king,  invested  the  provinces 
with  the  power  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  diet  by  means  of  representatives,  and 
appointed  the  15th  of  December  as  the  day  on 
which  the  high  council  of  the  .nation  should,  for 
the  first  time,  assemble.  Thus,  in  Hanover,  as 
in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  events 
which  produced,  as  well  as  those  which  contri- 
buted, to  destroy  the  French  revolutionary 
spirit,  have  conferred  lasting  advantages  on  the 
people,  and  have  convinced  rulers  that  both  their 
interest  and  their  duty  consists  in  benefiting 
and  enlightening  their  people,  and  in  confiding 
to  them  a  due  participation  in  the  management 
of  public  afiairs. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate 
states  of  the  European  continent  were  waiting  in 
suspense,  and  under  provisional  occupation,  the 
decision  of  the  congressional  assembly  convened 
at  Vienna,  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  employed 
in  settling,  at  a  national  diet,  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  hereafter  to  exist  as  an  independent 
community.  On  the  Bth  of  September  the 
federal  compact  was  signed  at  Zurich  by  the 
deputies  of  all  the  nineteen  cantons  ;  and  bvthis 
constitution  the  principle  was  acknowledged, 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  any  subject  in 
Switzerland,  or  in  other  terms,  that  no  particular 
elass  of  citizens  of  a  canton  should  enjoy  ex- 
clusive rights  or  privileges. 

In  Italy,  the  territories  formerly  possessed 
by  the  sovereign  house  of  Sardinia  were  restored 
to  Victor  Emanuel ;  and  by  a  protocol,  signed 
i«  the  congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, the  territory  forming,  before  the  French 
revolutioiaary  wars,  the  venerable  republic  of 
denoa,  was  definitively  united  to  the  states  of 
his  Sardinian  Majesty.  The  annexation  of  all 
the  other  districts  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  the 
Austrian  dominion  followed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  so  long 
the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  seemed  doomed  to 
become  a  maritime  dependency  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  whom  the  subversion 
of  the  French  empire  under  the  Napoleon  dy- 


nasty restored  to  their   dominions,  no  one  ap-  BOOKIV. 
pears   to   have  resumed   his   authority   with  a  ■■ 
firmer  resolution  to  exercise  his  prerogatives  to  ^"^  ^y 
their  former  extent  than  Pope  Pius  Vll.      In      |JiT^ 
his  proclamation,  issued  at  Cezena,  on  tbe  5th 
of  May,  previously  to  his  return  to  Rome,  his 
holiness  applied  to  himself  the  ancient  title  of 
**  God^s  Vicar  on  earth,*'  and  spoke  of  his  tem* 

Soral  sovereignty  as  essentially  connected  with 
is  spiritual  supremacy.  On  .resuming  his 
functions,  one  of  his  first  acts. was  the  publie 
restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  followed  the  promulgation  of 
an  edict  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  monastio 
communities.  Thus,  after  an  interregnum  of 
five  years,  the  papal  power  again  resiuned 
its  wonted  activity;  but  neither  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  pontifi^  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  warrants  the  expectation,  that  the  See  of 
Rome  will  again  be  restored  to  its  former  in^ 
fluence  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe. 

Although  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to 
his  kingdom  was  hailed  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  yet  it  soon  became  ob- 
vious that  this  unanimity  was  only  external, 
and  that  two  discordant  parties  existed,  the 
one  consisting  of  those  who  supported  the  po- 
litical reforms  that  had  taken  place^  and  the 
other  of  those  who  either  decidedly  opposed, 
or  who  only  gav^  them  a  feigned  and  hollow 
countenance.  Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  entered 
Spain  before  it  was  discovered  to  which  party 
he  meant  to  attach  himself.  The  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  if  possible, 
more  complete  and  firm  than  it  had  existed 
before  the  iuTasion  of  the  French,  was  his  fa- 
vourite object;  all  the  labours  of  the  cortes 
for  tlie  liberty  of  their  country  were  overthrewn ; 
and  those  men  who  had  been  most  instrumental 
in  achieving  the  liberation  of  Spain,  and  to  whom 
consequently  both  the  sovereign  and  the  people, 
owed  the  greatest  obligations,  were  treated  with 
cruelty  and  injustice.  By  a  strange  perversion 
of  everv  feeling  of  gratitude  and  honour,  the 
restored  monarch  seemed  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  Spain  had  been  polluted  by  those  states- 
men and  warriors  who  stood  forth  in  his  cause ; 
while  he  took  into  his  confidence  many  of  those 
who  had  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon, and  nominated  to  the  head  of  his 
ministry  the  Due  de  San  Carlos,  the  person 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  Valency.  To  crown 
this  abhorrent  tyranny,  a  decree  was  published 
at  Madrid,  dated  tbe  31st  of  July,  re  -^  estab* 
lishing  the  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition, 
and  all  its  other  tribunals,  in  all  their  power, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  according  to  the  ordon- 
nances  in  force  in  1808 !  Ana  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  nation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? Did  they  manfully  assert  their 
libertii^?     Did   that  genuine  and  enlightened 
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BOOK  fV.  love  of  iodependenee,  for  which  they  had  oh- 

■  tained   credit    while    resisting  the  tyranny   of 

^l]^^];^*  Bonaparte,  rouse  them  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
1814  Ferdinand,  or  loudly  to  express  tiieir  disap- 
probation of  his  proceedings  ?  Far  from  it : 
they  in  general  applauded  all  his  measures, 
and  hailed  the  suppression  of  the  cortes,  and 
the  re- establishment  of  the  inquisition,  with  as 
much  fervour  as  they  had  displayed  on  the 
restoration  of  their  king.  To  complete  the  in* 
gratitude  of  Fetdinand,  he  impated  the  schisms 
of  his  subjects  to  the  *^  sojournment  of  foreign 
troops  of  diflferent  sects  among  them,^'  and  in- 
terposed all  the  obstacles  in  his  power  against 
the  introduction  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures into  his  kingdom.  Such  conduct, 
though  revolting  to  every  generous  and  en- 
Hghtened  mind,  may  not  be  without  its  advan- 
tages ;  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America 
are  advancing  in  their  way  to  independence, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  should 
surrender  their  infant  liberties  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  government  as  that  established  in  the 
moth^  country  by  King  Ferdinand. 

Hitherto  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils  has  not 
returned  to  Portugal;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
that  country  under  the  regency  government, 
seems  disposed  to  derive  benefit  from  her  past 
sufierings ;  and  the  Brazils  are  advancing, 
though  with  a  slow  and  hesitating  step,  in 
political  and  commercial  importance. 

In  the  grand  settlement  of  Europe,  which 
became  the  object  of  the  allied  powers,  after 
they  bad  expelled  from  his  throne  the  person 
wbose  ambitious  plans  had  so  long  been  ^hi- 
ployed  in  overthrowing  all  former  barriers,  there 
were  few  points  more  important  than  the  ad- 
justment of  the  future  condition  of  the  ten 
Belgic  provinces,  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  Modern 
history  is  filled  with  the  wars  and  negoeiations 
of  which  the  disputed  possession  of  these  rich 
and  fertile  countries  formed  the  source;  they 
were  among  the  first  conquests  of  the  French 
from  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  revolutionary 
wars ;  and  they  had  been  declared  integral 
parts  of  the  Frencli  empire.  When  France 
was  to  be  reduced  to  her  former  limits,  and 
Holland  restored  to  its  pristine  independence, 
the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands  became 
a  matter  of  immediate  urgency.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  restitution  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  reverted  to  the  Austrian  dominion; 
and  provisional  possession  of  them  was  confided 
to  an  Austrian  general,  as  ncmitary  governor. 


But  the  Emperor  Francis,  like  his.  imperial  pre* 
decessor,  wished  to  divest  himself  of  a  detached 
territory  which  had  long  been  rather  a  burthen 
than  an  advantage,  and  the  future  defence  of 
which  could  only  be  secured  by  a  strong  and 
expensive  line  of  fortresses.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
baole  that  a  change  in  the  occupation  of  Uiese 
provinces  had  come  early  under  deliberation  in 
the  councils  of  the  allied  powers,  and  on  the 
1st  of  August  a  proclamation  was  put  forth  by 
Baron  de  Vincent,  the  Austrian  gcvernor,  by 
which  the  people  were  informed  that  Belgium 
was  to  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Sove- 
reign Prince  of  the  Netherlands.  '^  This  union, 
says  the  general,  ^'  cemented  as  it  is  by  a 
common  origin,  and  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
and  secured  by  the  firmest  guarantees  that 
human  power  can  impart,  will  be  rendered  in- 
dissoluble.*' The  same  sentiments  were  reiterat- 
ed in  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  assured  his  new  subjects  that  the 
destination  of  these  provinces  was  only  a  part 
of  a  system  by  which  the  allied  sovereigns  in- 
tended to  insure  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a 
long  period  of  prosperity  and  repose.  The 
country  as  far  as  the  Maese  was  now  evacuated 
by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.  English 
corps,  and  Germans  in  British  pay,  poured  into 
Brussels  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  it  became  manifest  that  Great  Bri- 
tain meant  to  take  upon  herself  the  chief  share 
in  securing  the  Belgian  frontier  till  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  lemTairs  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  a  treaty  was  formed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Sfngland  and  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Great  Britain  should  retain  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Demarara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice ;  and 
that  Batavia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  conquests 
made  from  the  Dutch,  during  the  late  war, 
namely,  Surinam,  Cura^oa,  and  St.  Eustatia, 
should  be  restored  to  them.  Ceylon,  as  being 
ceded  to  England  before  the  war,  to  remain  in 
her  possession. 

To  consummate  the  important  history  of 
the  year  1814 — one  of  the  most  momentous 
epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  24th  of  December  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feverish  truce  of  Amiens,  a 
general  peace  prevailed  in  both' hemispheres, 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  for  the  present 
closed. 
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1812 


BOOR  v.  in  this  country  with  a  Taunting  confidence,  that 
gave  increased  poignancy  to  the  disappointment 
and  disasters  which  Great  Britain  was  doomed 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  naval  campaigns  to 
endare.  The  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  though  numerically  formidable,*  was 
principally  of  an  irregular  kind,  without  dis- 
cipline, unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  war, 
and  destitute  of  that  patient  endurance  and 
subordinate  spirit,  without  which  armies,  how- 
ever strong,  are  always  liable  to  become  the 
mutinous  depositories  of  panic. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  always 
bad  their  full  share  of  party  spirit— the  insepar- 
able concomitant  6f  a  free  government ;  and  a 
war  so  differentlv  affecting  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  those 
violent  political  contentions  for  which  that  re- 
public is  so  much  distinguished.  At  Boston, 
the  declaration  of  war  was  made  the  signal  of  a 
general  mourning ;  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
displayed  flags  half  mast  high ;  and  in  that,  as 
in  other  cities  of  the  northern  states,  public 
meetings  of  the  inhabitants  were  held,  at  which 
a  number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  stigmatiz- 
ing the  approaching  contest  as  unnecessary  and 
ruinous,  and  as  tending  to  a  connection  with 
France  destructive  to  American  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. Immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  war  a  party  was  formed,  called  the  ^^  peace 
party,'*  which  combined  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
federatists  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
by  whom  a  steady,  systematic,  and  energetic 
opposition,  principally  directed  against  the  na- 
tional finances,  was  maintained  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  war.  The  demands  of  this  party 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  were  as  loud  and 
imperious  as  had  been  their  cry  for  war  in  the 
years    1806-7,   and  their   conduct  at  the  two 


periods    appears    totally    irreconcilable  to  any 
principle  of  patriotism  and  consistency. 

With  the  democratic  party,  and  in  the 
southern  states,  in  particular,  where  swarms  of 
privateers  were  pireparing  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
among  the  West  India  islands,  the  popular 
sentiment  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  war ;  and 
of  all  the  cities  of  America  in  this  interest, 
Baltimore  perhaps  stood  in  the  first  rank  in  seal 
and  in  violence.  A  journal,  published  in  that 
place,  entitled  the  ^^  Federal  Republican,'*  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious  by  its  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  government,  and  menaces  bad 
been  repeatedly  thrown  out  asrainst  its  con- 
ductors. On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  July  a 
mob  assembled  before  the  house  of  the  editor, 
which  was  defended  by  his  friends  with  so  much 
gallantry  that  the  assailants  from  without  were 
several  times  repulsed.  At  length,  towards 
midnight,  a  party  of  military,  attended  by  the 
mayor,  were  brought  to  the  spot,  under  the 
command  of  General  Strieker,  to  whom  Gene- 
rals. Lee  and  Lingan,  who  had  both  assisted  in 
defending  the  editor's  bouse,  surrendered  them- 
selves, along  with  four  and  twenty  other  per- 
sons, and  were  conducted  to  the  town  gaol  as  a 
place  of  security.  The  mob  now  dispersed,  and 
this  ebullition  of  popular  phrenzy  would  pro- 
bably have  subsided,  had  not  a  journal,  opposed 
in  principle  to  the  Federal  Republican,  bad  the 
baseness  to  fan  the  dying  embers,  by  calling  upon 
the  insurgents  not  to  let  their  victims  escape 
without  executing  vengeance  upon  them.  Rous- 
ed again  to  action  by  this  incendiary  publica- 
tion, the  mob  re- assembled,  broke  open  the  gaol, 
and  attacked  the  objects  of  their  fury.  In  the 
midst  of  the  commotion  several  of  the  prisoners 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  their 
persecutors,   but  others,    less   fortunate,    were 


♦  MfUTARY  FORCE. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  session  of  coogress  preceding  the  ileclaralion  of  war  1»y  America,  was  occupied  Id 
preparations  for  hostilities :  on  the  11th  of  January,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  for  raising  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  twa 
regiments  of  artilleryr  and  one  regiment  of  ligbt  dragoons ;  to  be  enlisted  for  fire  years  ;  the  infantry  to  amount 
to  20,000^  the  artillery  to  4,000,  and  the  cavalry  to  1,000  men.  On  the  6th  of  the  following  month,  an  act,  authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  service  of  certain  volunteer  corps,  not  exceeding  60,000,  passed 
into  a  law ;  and  byan  act  of  congress,  passed  the  10th  of  April,  detachments  from  the  militia  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
were  voted  in  the  .following  proportions: — 


New  Hampshire  •••  3,600 

Massachusetts    10,000 

Connecticut    ...'.... ^  3,000 

Rhode  Island 500 

Vermont.^ 3,000 


New  York 13,500 

New  Jersey 5,000 

Pennsylvania 14,000 

Delaware    ....:....  1,000 
Maryland   6,000 


Virginni 12,000 

North  Carolina 7,000 

South  Cai^lina 6,000 

Georgia ^ 3,500 

Kentucky 5,500 


Ohio 

Tennessee 


...  6,000 
..  2,500 


Totals.... 100,000 


The  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  consisted  of  eleven  regiments  of  the  old 
peace  establishment,  estimated  at  five  hundred  men  each* 

in  the  naval  department,  acts  were  passed  for  repairing  and  building  frigates,  and  for  making  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier ;  other  acts,  apportioning  the  sums  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  irregular  troops,  all  passed  in  succession  ;  to  meet  which  demands,  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
minister  of  finance,  in  submitting  the  budget  to  congress  on  the  12th  of  January,  recommended  a  loan  often  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  current  year. 
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assailed  with  clubs  and  kniYes,  and  left  with- 
out signs  of.  life  at  the  outside  of  the  prison. 
General  Lingan,  a  veteran,  upwards  of  seyenty 
years  of  age,  who  had  fought  the  battles  of 
his  country  by  the  side  of  his  friend  General 
Washington,  was  dragged  to  the  door  of  the 
prison,  and  inhumanly  butchered  on  the  spot. 
General  Lee,  a  distinguished  partizan  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed ;  and  several  others  of  his  federal  companions 
shared  a  similar  fate.  It  is  due  to  the  Americans 
to  add,  that  this  outrage,  which  in  atrocity  ex- . 
ceeded  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  mobs  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  about  the  period 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  was  regarded  with  in- 
dignation in  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  military  effort  made  by  America 
was  directed  against  the  British  province  of 
Upper  Canada.  Early  in  the  year  a  body  of 
militia,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Hull,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  the 
American  army  crossed  the  river  Detroit,  and 
erected  the  standard  of  the  United  States  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  general  of  the  invading 
army,  on  his  arrival  at  Sandwich,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  British  colonists,  inviting  the 
militia  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  promising 
to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  the  *'  blessing  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  security."*  This  proclama- 
tion^ which  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  of 


success,  threatened  a  war  of  extermination  in 
case  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  Ge- 
neral Hull's  peculiar  dread  and  apprehension. 
The  Indians  were  however  already  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  17th  of  July  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  capture  of  Fort  Michilimachinaok, 
the  most  northern  military  post  in  the  United 
States,  by  a  combined  operation  of  the  British, 
the  Canadians,  and  the  savages. 

After  passing  the  line  of  demarkation,  by 
which  the  British  settlements  in  North  America 
are  separated  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  General  Mull  advanced  against  Fort 
Arahersburg,  or  Maiden,  the  garrison  of  which 
consisted  of  about  600  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  George.  Here  the 
American  general  received  his  first  check,  and 
was  three  times  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to 
cross  the  Canard  river.  General  Sir  George 
Prevost,  the  British  governor  in  chief,  virith  a 
laudable  display  of  promptitude  and  skill,  had 
made  all  the  arrangements  in  his  power  for  the 
defence  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  command  of 
the  force  destined  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
thirty,  royal  artillery  men,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  troops  of  the  4lst  regiment,  four  hundred 
Canadian  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians, 
was  conferred  on  Major-general  Brook.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  foree 
would  have  proved  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  American  army;   but  the  defective  compo- 
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♦  PROCLAMATION. 


"  Inhabitants  op  Canada  ! 


<'  Head-qu0rten,  Sandwich,  J^y  12,  1812. 

"  After  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  United  Statea  have  been  driven  to  arms.  The  injuries  and  aggreatioas,  the 
insults  and  indignities  of  Great  Britain,  have  once  more  left  them  no  alternative  but  manly  resistance  or  unconditional  submission.  The  army 
under  my  command  has  invaded  your  country  ;  the  standard  of  the  Union  now  waves  over  the  territory  of  Canada.  To  the  peaceable 
unoffending  inhabitants  it  brings  neither  danger  nor  difficulty.  I  come  to  find  enemies,  not  to  make  them.  1  come  to  protect,  not  to 
injure  you. 

^**  Separated  by  an  immense  ocean  and  an  extensive  wfldemess  ftom  Great  Britain,  you  have  no  participation  in  her  eoondk, 
no  interest  in  her  conduct.  You  have  felt  her  tyranny ;  you  have  seen  her  injustice ;  but  I  do  not  adc  yon  to  avenge  the  one,  or  to  redress  tb6 
other.  The  United  States  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  afford  eveiy  security,  consistent  with  their  righu  and  your  ^pectations.  I  tender  yoa 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  civil,  pohtical,  and  religious  liberty,  and  their  necessary  result,  individual  and  general  prosperity ;  that  liberty  which 
gave  decision  to  our  councils,  and  energy  to  our  conduct,  in  a  strug^  for  independenoe,  which  conducted  us  safely  and  triumphantly  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution— the  liberty  which  has  raised  us  to  an  elevated  tank  among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  which  afforded  us 
a  greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of  wraith  and  improvement,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  people.  In  the  name  of  my  country,  and 
the  audiority  of  government,  I  promise  you  protection  to  your  perMXis,  property,  and  rights;  remain  at  your  homes ;  pursue  your  peaceful 
and  cusUmuury  avocations ;  raise  not  your  hands  against  your  brethren.  Many  of  your  fiithers  fought  for  the  freedom  and  independenoe  we 
now  eiOoy.  Being  children  therefore  of  the  same  family  with  us,  and  heirs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  friends  must  be 
hailed  by  you  with  a  cordial  welcome.  You  will  be  emandpated  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  restored  to  the  dignified  station  of  freedom. 
Had  I  any  doubt  of  eventual  success,  I  might  ask  your  assistance,  but  I  do  not.  I  come  prepared  for  every  contingency-- 1  have  a  force  which 
wiU  break  down  all  opposition,  and  that  force  is  but  the  van-guard  of  a  much  greater.  If,  contrary  to  your  own  interest,  and  the  just  expecta^ 
lions  of  my  country,  you  should  take  pert  in  the  approaching  contest,  you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  enemies,  and  the  horrors  and 
calamities  of  war  will  stalk  before  you.  If  the  barbarous  and  savage  poUcy  of  Great  Britain  be  pursued,  and  the  savages  are  let  loose  to  murder 
our  citizens,  and  butcher  our  women  and  children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The  first  stroke  of  the  tomahawk— the  first 
attempt  with  the  scalping-knife,  will  be  the  signal  of  one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desolation.  No  white  man  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an 
Indian  will  be  taken  prisoner— instant  death  will  be  his  lot  If  the  dictates  of  reason,  duty,  justice,  and  humanity,  cannot  present  the  employ- 
ment of  a  force  which  respects  no  rights,  and  knows  no  wrong,  it  will  be  prevented  by  a  severe  and  relentless  system  of  retaliation.  I  doubt 
not  your  courage  and  firraness-.!  will  not  doubt  your  attachment  to  liberty.  If  you  tender  your  setvicea  voluntarily,  they  will  be  accepted 
resdily.  The  United  States  offer  you  peace,  liberty,  and  security.  Your  choice  lies  between  these,  and  war,  slavery,  and  destruction.  Choose 
then ;  but  dioose  wisely ;  and  may  he  who  knows  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  nations,  guide  you  to  a  result 
the  most  oomiwtible  with  your  rights  and  interests,  your  peace  and  happiness.    By  the  general,  »«  ^^  p  mjL,L/» 
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^^^^  ^'  sitioB  of  the  enemy's  troops,  ud  the  want  of 
energy  and  skill  in  their  commander,  «oon  dis- 
played themselYes  in  a  manner,  that  portended 
their  final  overthrow.  The  talents  of  General 
Hull  were  totally  unequal  to  the  enterprise  hp 
had  undertaken.  Ignorant  of  the  situation  and 
movements  of  the  British  force  which  were 
coming  to  relieve  the  fort  to  which  he  had  laid 
siege,  and  continually  harassed  and  bewildered 
with  various  and  contradictory  reports  con- 
cerning the  different  tribes  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians, indecision  and  distrust  began  to  pfevUil 
in  the  camp ;  the  plan  of  attacking  Amfaersburg 
was  abandoned,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the 
Americans  retreated  to  Detroit,  the  capital  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  without  even  the  appearance 
of  an  »emy  to  pursue  them.* 

On  the  arrival  of  Major-general  Brock  at 
Amfaersburg,  on  the  13th,  he  found  that  Colonel 
Piroctor    had  begun  to  erect  batteries  opposite 
Fort  Detroit,  and  although  opposed  by  a  well 
directed  fire  from  seven  twoity-four  pounders, 
the  work»  were  orafiniied  without  intermission. 
The  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British*  general 
being  all  collected  in    the    neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich,  they  passed  the  river  in  the  coarse  of 
the  I5th  without  molestation,  and  advanced  on 
the  following  morning  «to  Spring  Well,  an  ad« 
vantageous  position  three  miles  west  of  Detroit. 
The  Indian^,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  effected 
their  landing  two  miles  below,  moved  forwards 
and  occupied  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  the  British   position.    Having 
learned  that  General  Hull  had  dispatched  Col. 
M' Arthur,  one  of  his  best  officers,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  to  escort  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  river  Raison,  General  Brock 
decided  on  an  immediate  attack,  and  advanced 
with  a  resolution  to  carry  Detroit  on  the  land 
side,  while  the   Indians   penetrated  the  camp. 
'  When  the  head  of  the  British  column  had  arrived 
witUa  about  five  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
lines,  orders  were  given  by  General  Hull  for  the 
whole  of  his  troops  to  retreat  to  the  fort,  and 
for  the  artillery  not  to  open  on  the  assailants. 
A  white  flag,  hung  from  the  walls,  indicated  the 
wish  of  the  American  general  to  capitulate,  and 
the  terms   were  soon  agreed  upon.      By  this 
capitulation,  so  glorious  to  the  arms  of  Great 
.Britain,    but  so  disgraceful    to  the  American 
army,  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  thirty-three 
pieces  of  brass  and  iron  ordnance  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

In  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  motives, 
and  to  investigate  the  causes,  which  led  to  this 
decisive,  but  bloodless,  victory,  it  is  impossible 


to4ind  any  sdiition  of  the  myst^ious  surrender 
of  General  Hull  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
contending  armies.  In  numbers,  the  Americans 
were  far  superior  to  their  enemies;  and  their 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  provisions,  was  by 
no  means  exhausted. t  General  Hull,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  following  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, acted  entirely  upqn  his  own  responsibility ; 
and  when  his  conduct  came  to  be  investigated 
before  a  court-martial,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty,  unofficer-like  conduct,  and 
cowardice,  and  adjudged  to  be  shot;  but  in  con- 
sideration of  *'  his  revolutionary  services,  and 
his  advanced  age,**  the  court  recommended  him 
to  mercy ;  and  the  president,  while  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  sentence,  thought  proper 
to  remit  its  execution. 

The  British  arms  were  destined  to  attain 
yet  higher  honours  in  the  defence  of  Canada. 
The  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  Ame- 
ricans could  collect  a  sufficient  force  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier  to  attempt  offensive  operations  ; 
but  in  ttie  month  of  October,  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  the  New  York  militia,  fixed  bis 
head-quarters  at  Lewestown,  between  the  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  with  a  force  under  bin  com- 
mand amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men, 
of  which  fifteen  hundred  were  regular  troops, 
and  the  remainder  the  militia  contingents  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  a  division  of  the  enemy*s  troops,  under 
General  Wadsworth,  embarked  near  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  British 
position  of  Queenstown.  Although  the  day  had 
not  yet  dawned,  this  post  was  defended  with 
undaunted  gallantry  by  the  two  flank  copapanies 
of  the  49th  regiment,  animated  by  the  presence 
of  their  gallant  chief,  Major- general  Brook, 
whose  valuable  life  was  on  this  occasion  de- 
voted to  his  couDtry^s  service.  The  British 
position  fell  with  their  ever- to- be -lamented 
general ;  but  reinforcements  of  regular  troops, 
militia,  and  Indians,  having  been  sent  up  from 
Fort  Georgfe,  under  the  direction  of  M^jor- 
general  Sheaffe,  who  now  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army,  a  movement  was  made  on  the 
enemy's  left,  while  a  body  of  artillery,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Captain  Holcroft,  sup** 
ported  by  a  body  of  infantry,  engaged  him  in 
front.  This  operation  was  further  aided  by  the 
judicious  position  which  Norton,  the  Indian 
chief,  had  taken  on  the  woody  high  ground 
above  Queenstown.  A  communication  being 
thus  opened  with  Chippaway,  a  junction  was 
formed  with  farther  succours  which  had  been 
ordered  from  that  station.  The  crisis  of  the 
battle  was  now  approaching,  and  a  powerful 


*  Dispatch  from  Colouel  Cass  to  the  Hod.  William  Eustis,  the  American  Secretary  at  War. 
.  t  Hcport  of  Colonel  Cass  to  the  Secretary  at  War. 
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reinforcement  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  General 
Wadsworthy  from  the  American  side  of  the 
river;  might  have  secured  the  victory ;  but  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  commander-in- 
ehief,  he  found  that  the  ardour  of  the  '^  unen- 
g9Lged  troops''  had  entirely  subsided,  and  all 
his  solicitations,  though  seconded  by  the  efforts 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bloom,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Peck,  could  not  prevail  upon  his  insubordinate 
levies  to  embark  to  the  assistance  x>f  their  com- 
panions in  arms.*  Finding  that  no  reinforce- 
ments would  pass  the  river,  and  being  well 
aware  that  the  brave  men  on  the  heights  were 
exhausted,  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  boats 
were  sent  by  General  Van  Rensselaer  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  under  General  Wads- 
worth,  but  the  boats  were  dispersed,  and  so 
many  of  the  boat-men  had  fled  panic-struck, 
that  only  few  of  the  vessels  quitted  the  shore.* 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
after  a  short,  but  animated  conflict,  victory 
anin  ranged  herself  under  the  British  banners; 
The  surrender  of  General  Wadsworth,  with  a 
force  of  nine  hundred  men,  to  an  army  inferior 
in  numbers,   is  the  best  eulogtum  that  can  be 

f  renounced  upon  the  iAau  of  attack  adopted 
y  Major-general  Sheaffe,  and  upon  the  zeal 
and  undaunted  gallantry  that  animated  every 
offieer  and  soldier  in  his  army.  The  loss  of 
the  British  army  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown, 
although  continued  for  upwards  of  eight  hours, 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Americans,  including  deserters,  may  without 
exaggeration  be  estimated  at  two  thousand. 

The  other  operations  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tiers, and  upon  the  lakes  of  Nortli  America, 
during  the  present  year,  were  attended  by  no- 
decisive  results,  nor  are  they  of  suflicient  im- 
Eortance  to  claim  a  place  in  general  history, 
during  the  campaign  of  1812  the  American 
armies  of  the  north-west  and  the  centre,  under 
Generals  Hull  and  Rensselaer,  had  sustained 
signal  defeats,  while  the  army  of  the  north, 
under  General  Dearborn,  had  suffered  the  season 
to  pass  in  comparative  inactivity.  The  avoca- 
tions of  a  peaceful  industry,  continued  without 
intermission  for  nearly  thirty  years,  are  little 
suited  to  the  sanguinary  pursuits  of  war,  and  it 
soon  became  perfectly  manifest,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  native  courage  of  the  Americans, 
their  generals  were  destitute  of  experience,  and 


the  officers  and  soldiers  required  discipline  and 
subordination.f  As  might  haVe  been  exp^ted, 
all  the  efforts  of  such  armies  to  eonquer  the 
'dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Canada, 
and  the  tendency  of  all  the  belligerent  operations 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  on  the  frontier, 
served  only  to  inspire  the  Britisjh  with  increased 
confidence,  and  to  involve  the  enemy  in  disaster 
and  disappointment' 

The  loss  and  disgrace  incurred  by  the  snr>- 
render  of  the  American  generals,  and  the  defeat 
of  their  armies,  were  considered  only  as  the' 
harbingers  of  their  further,  humiliation  on  that 
element  which  had  long  been  the  theatre  of  their 
adversary's  triumphs.  In  the  vaunting  language ' 
of  the  day,  the  government,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  humnlea  and 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  'own  insignificfanoe 
by  the  blockade  of  their  coasts,  the  bombard- 
ment of  their  cities,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
commerce.  The  comnianders  of  their  '  pigmy 
navy,'  it  was  triumphantly  and  tauntingly  said, 
would  instantly  fly  from  a  force  equal  to  their 
own  ;  and  the  day  was  anxiously,  but  con- 
fidently, anticipated  when  an  American  and  a 
British  frigate  should  meet  on  the  ocean. 

At  length  the  British  and  American  seamen 
bad  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  and 
bravery.  The  ships  which  met  on  the  19th  of - 
August,  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  were  the  . 
Guerri^re,  Captain  Dacres ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, Captain  Hull ;  the  former  rated  at  thirty- 
eight  guns,  but  mounted  forty ^^nine ;  and  the 
latter  rated  at  forty -four  guns,  but  mounted 
fifty-six.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Constitution  bore  down  upon  the  Guerri6re,  and 
at  five  the  frigates  came  to  close  action.  After 
an  exchange  of  broadsides,  the  Constitution 
placed  herself  within  pistol  shot  of  her  anta-' 
gonist,  when  Captain  Hull  ordered  a  brisk  fire 
to  commence  from  all  her  guns,  which  were 
double-shotted,  and  so  well  directed,  that  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  mizen-mast  of  the  Guerri&re 
went  by  the  board.  The  enemy  then  placed 
herself  in  a  situation  to  rake  the  British  frigate, 
and  his  grape  shot  and  rifllemen  swept  the  deck. 
Captain  Dacres,  perceiving  his  perilous  situa- 
tion, endeavoured  to  dear  himself  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  with  this  view  the  marines  and 
Doarders  were  ordered  from  the  main-deck,  but 
no  sooner  were  these  orders  given,  than  the 
captain  received  a  violent  contusion  in  his  back, 
and  Mr.  Grant,  who  commanded  the  forecastle. 
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*  Letter  from  Geaeral  Van  Rensselaer  to  General  Dearborn,  dated  Lewi«towDy  October  14,  1812. 

t  At  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Queeostown  a  largpe  proportion  of  the  militia  force  answered  the  orders  of 
their  general  by  claiming  the  privilegfes  of  the  constitution ;  and  peremptorily  refused  to  cross  the  imaginary  line 
which  separated  the  United  States  from  the  British  dominions,  alleging  that  by  the  bws  of  their  country  they 
were  required  only  to  serre  within  the  Uaiits  of  the  Union ! 
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•QQKV.  wa*  cmrrie4  below  eevw^Iy  wounded-  Th^ 
^  -I"'  battle  had  now  raged  for  nearly  two  hours, 
CHfT*  J,  ^Dd  tjio  fore  fmd  maia-ma^ts  of  the  Guerriere 
were  shot  away,  and  the  Teeseli  thus  dismantled, 
was  reduced  to  ^  mere  unmanageable  hulk. 
The  wreck  was  no  sooner  cleared  than  the  9pnt- 
sail  ga¥^  way ;  and  the  ship  rolled  sq  deep  in 
the  sefi  that  her  main*deok  guns  were  under 
water.  It  now  became  obvious  that  all  further 
resistanoe  must  prove  unavailing ;  and  Captain 
I)acre8,  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  few 
remaining  officers,  determined  to  spare  the  lives 
of  his  valuable  crew  by  hauling  down  bis  eolours, 
whieh  necessity  had  obliged  him  to  lash  to  tiici 
tftump  of  the  mizen-mast.  The  hull  of  the 
Guerri^re  was  so  much  shattered  that  a  few 
i9ore  broadsides  would  have  sent  her  to  the 
bottom.  Fifteen  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and 
aixty-three  wounded,  among  the  former  of 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Read,  and  among  the 
latter  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  ship.  The 
Ipss  of  the  Constitution  amounted  only  to  seven 
killed,  and  seven  wounded.*  Not  the  least 
imputation  rested  on  the  British  commander  or 
his  ship's  company ;  they  fought  with  a  heroism 
deserving  of  a  l^etter  fate;  and  yielded  only  to 
tMsavoidable  casualties;  and  to  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  physical  strength.  It  was  soon 
disooTered  that  the  Guerri6re  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  all  attempts  to  tow  her  into  port 
would  be  unavailing ;  and  Captain  Hull,  having 
previQusly  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  on  board  his  own  ship,  consigned  his 
prise  to  the  flames.  The  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
oans  towards  their  prisoners  was  that  of  the 
hrave  towards  the  brave;  the  wounded  were 
treated  with  every  marie  of  care  and  attention ; 
and  the  lacerated  feelings  of  the  British  sailors 
were  soothed  by  the  sympathy  of  their  generous 
i^kdyersaries,  who  now  considered  them  rather  as 
their  guests  than  as  their  enemies. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the 
triumph  of  the  Amerieans  on  the  occasion  of 
this  their  first  naval  victory — a  victory  achieved 
over  the  lords  of  the  oeean— over  those  who 
till  now  had  claimed  that  element  as  their  own, 
and  had  driven  from  it  all  who  dared  to  dispute 
their  maritime  ris;hts  and  dominion.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  erew  of  the  Constitution,  when 
they  landed  at  Boston,  were  received  by  their 
grateful  fellow-citizens  with  every  mark  of 
honour  and  distinction;  a  splendid  entertain-^ 
ipent  was  given  to  Captain  Hull  and  bis  officers.; 
and  in  all  the  principal  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  after  his  return,  the  war  became  more 
popular,  and  the  spirit  of  marine  enterprise  more 
animated  and  enthusiastic.  The  legislature  of 
New  York,  the  council  of  the  city   of  Albany 


and  Savaonabf  the  house^of  representatives  ^f 
Mas9a<2hasetts,  and  the  congress  of  the  United 
Sts^tes,  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  to  tha 
captain  of  the  Constitution  and  his  officers  and 
crew  ;  and  as  a  further  testimony  of  the  estima* 
tion  in  which  their  ser^ioes  were  held,  congress 
TQted  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Cap- 
tain Hull  and  his  crew,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  destrue« 
tion  of  their  pnse  after  the  battle.  In  England^ 
the  capture  of  the  Guerrtere  created  astonish- 
ment not  unmixed  with  dismay ;  by  many.  Cap-* 
tain  Dacres  was  censured  for  not  having  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  hia  ship  instead  of  striking 
his  colours,  as  if  the  humiliation  of  the  country 
would  have  been  lessened  by  such  a  prodigal 
and  unavailing  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  the 
most  gallant  of  her  sons.  Others,  though  they 
deeply  lamented  the  occurrence,  did  not  regiard 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  British  valour,  when  the 
relative  foroe  of  the  conflicting  frigates  was 
fairly  taken  into  the  consideration.  The 
Constitution  was  the  superior  of  the  Guerriero 
in  every  respect;  she  was  a  larger  vessel; 
better  prepared  both  for  sailing  and  for  action ; 
her  guns,  as  has  been  already  seen,  were  more 
numerous  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  to  forty- 
nine;  her  weight  of  metal  gave  her  a  stUl 
further  advantage;  and  while  her  number  of 
men  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
the  Guerri^re,  on  coming  into  action,  could  only 
muster  at  quarters  two  hundred  and  forty*four 
men,  and  nineteen  boys.  Still,  with  all  these 
advantages,  had  she  been  a  French  frigate,  sho 
probably  would  have  been  captured,  and  assur- 
edly she  would  not  have  captured  her  an- 
tagonist. Of  this  both  nations  were  sensible ; 
so  that  the  result  of  the  action  decisively  proved, 
not  that  the  Americans  were  our  masters,  but 
that  they  were  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  us  oil 
our  own  element  than  any  European  enemy. 

The  balance  of  sncoess  ia  the  naval  war 
continued  to  prcsponderate  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  ana  tl^  fate  of  the  Guerriere  proved, 
unfortunately,  not  a  solitary  ease.  Besides  the 
numerous  captures  made  by  their  privateers, 
actions  took  place  between  ships  of  war,  which 
tended  to  establish  their  claims  to  rank  with  the 
British,  and  to  augment  the  eonfidence  already 
inspired  by  the  success  of  their  maritime  tactics. 
On  the  IBth  of  October,  his  majesty^s  armed 
brig  the  Frolic,  Captain  Tlmmas  Whinyates, 
ooa-voying  six  valuable  merchant-ships  from 
Honduras  to  England,  while  in  the  act  of  re- 
pairing damages  to  her  masts. and  sails,  received 
in  a  violent  gale  on  the  preceding  night,  descried 
an  American  brig,  which  gave  cl\ase  to  the 
convoy.     At  eleven  o*cl0ck 


gave 

in  the  forenoon  this 


*  Amerie&n  Acr.otuii.»-Ca{>tain  Daerea  states  (he  loss  gf  the  enemy  at  ame  killedi  sad  twd^wouailHi* 
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Teste]^  which  proved  to  be  the  Wasp,  Captain 
Jacob  Jones,  bore  down  upon  the  Frolic,  and 
the  two  bri^  came  to  dose  action,  off  the 
island  of  Bermuda.  The  superior  fire  of  the 
British  ^ns  gave  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  contest  would  speedily  terminate  in  their 
favour.  This  expeetation  was  favoured  by  the 
main-top  mast  of  the  Wasp  being  shot  away  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  battle  commenced,  and 
falling  with  the  main-top  sail  yard  across  the 
fore-top  sail  braces,  her  head  became  un- 
manageable during  the  rest  of  the  action.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  this  disaster,  the  Ame- 
)ricans  shot  a-head  of  the  Frolic,  raked  her,  and 
then  resumed  their  position  on  her  larboard  bow. 
The  fire  of  the  Wasp  was  now  obvionsly  at- 
tended with  great  success,  and  tho»  braces  of 
the  Frolic  being  shot  away  she  became  un- 
manageable. After  laying  some  time  exposed 
to  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  she  was  unable 
to  return,  the  enemy  boarded,  and  hauled  down 
the  British  ensign  in  forty- three  minutes  after 
the  discharge  of  the  first  shot.  On  passing 
from  the  bowsprit  to  the  forecastle,  the  Ameri* 
cans  were  surprised  to  see  not  a  single  man 
alive  on  the  deck  of  the  Frolic,  except  the 
seamen  at  the  wheel,  and  three  ofiicers  ;  and  of 
the  whole  crew,  consisting  originally  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  all,  except  twenty,  were 
numbered  among  either  the  killed  or  the  wounds 
ed.  The  Frolic,  it  appears,  mounted  sixteen 
thirty-two  pounders,  four  twelve  pounders  on 
the  main  deck,  and  two  twelve  pound  car- 
ronades ;  while  the  Wasp  mounted  only  sixteen 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  two  twelve  pound 
earronades :  the  superioritv  in  number  of  can- 
non was  therefore  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and 
the  number  of  men  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the 
violent  storm  of  the  preceding  day  had  crippled 
the  Frolic,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  Captain 
Whinyates,  in  his  official  letter  to  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  the  admiral  of  the  station, 
attributes  the  disastrous  result. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  his  ma- 
jesty's ship,  Poictiers,  of  seventy  -  four  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Sir  John  Beresford, 
hove  in  sight,  and  after  re-capturing  the  Frolic, 
and  making  a  prize  of  the  Wasp,  carried 
both  the  rival  brigs  into  Bermuda.  On  the 
return  of  Captain  Jones  to  the  United  States 
he  was  every  where  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  legis- 
lature of  Delaware  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  him  with  their  thanks,  and  to  express 
the  pride  and  pleasure  they  felt  in  recognizing 
him  as  a  native  of  their  state ;  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  an  unanimou»r  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  captain,  his  officers,  and  his  crew, 
fcr  their  distinguished  gallantry  and  success, 
accompanying  iheir  vote  by  twenty-five  thQU- 
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sand  dollars  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  BOOR  T. 
they  had  Sustained  by  the  re-capture  of  the 
Frolic  ;  and  as  a  still  more  substantial  testimony 
of  approbation,  the  captain  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Macedonian 
frigate. 

Other  naval  triumphs  yet  awaited  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  the  complaints  of  the  British  nation 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  war  was  con* 
ducted  were  augmented  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  another  frigate,  under  circum- 
stances very  similar  to  those  which  took  place  . 
on  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  tlie  25th  of  October,  the  MaoedoniajB 
frigate.  Captain  John  Surman  Cardan,  being 
in  latitude  20  N.  2^  30'  W.  descried  a  ship> 

,  which  proved  to  be  a  frigate  of  the  first  class, 
under  American  colours,  commanded  by  Cap-» 
tain  Decatur.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  vessels  were  brought  into  action,  and  the 
Macedonian  being  to  windward,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  engaging  at  her  own  distance.  After 
the  battle  had  raged  about  half  an  hour  Cap- 
tain Carden  came  to  close  quarters.  In  thia 
situation  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  was,  if  possible,  more  advan- 
tageous io  him  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
only  hopes  of  the  British  commander  rested 
upon  some  fortunate  occurrence,  which  might 
turn  the  engagement  in  bis  favour,  or  at  least 
afford  htm  an  opportunity  of  escape.  With  this 
hope  the  battle  was  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  and  until  the  British  frigate  became 
a  "  perfect  wreck— an  unmanageable  log.** 
The  mizen-mast  was  shot  away  by  the  board, 
the  top-mast  carried  ofi"  by  the  caps,  the  main 
yard  shivered  in  pieces,  and  the  rigging  com- 
pletely destroyed  ;  all  the  guns  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  fore-castle  were  disabled  and  filled 
vrith  wreck  except  two ;  several  shot  bad  stmck 
the  vessel  between  wmd  and  water;  a  larm 
proportion  of  the  crew  -were  killed  or  wounded  j 
and  the  enemy,  who  was  comparatively  in  ffood 

Ibrder,  was  preparing  to  place  herself  in  a  raking 
position.  In  this  disastrous  situation  Captain 
Carden  was  reduced  to  the  painful  extremity  of 
surrendering  his  majesty^s  ship.  Every  effort 
that  gallantry  and  skill  could  effect  bad  been 
put  forth,  and  no  other  alternative  remained. 
To  have  continued  the  action  longer  would 
have  been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his 
brave  crew ;  the  Macedonian  could  no  longer 
fight,  and  bad  become  a  mere  target  to  receive 

the  enemy*s  fire. 

The  iioble  and  animating  conduct  of  the 
brave  crew  of  the  Macedonian  rendered  them 
dear  to  their  country  even  in  misfortune.  The 
first  lieutenant,  Hope,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head  towards  the  close  of  the  action, 
and  carried  below,  but  nq  persuasi^in  J^  hU       ^ 
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BOOR  V.  fellow  sufferers,  nor  any  representation  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  wound,  coutd  keep  him 
from  bis  post ;  after  a  slight  dressing  bad  been 
applied  to  bis  wound  he  again  rushed  upon 
deck,  and  displayed,  says  his  captain,  that 
greatness  of  mind,  and  those  perseyering  ex- 
ertions, which  may  be  equalled,  but  never  can 
be  excelled.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  very 
severe -,  thirty  six  men  were  killed,  and  the 
same  number  severely  wounded,  many  of  them 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  in  addition  to  which 
thirty- two  were  slightly  wounded,  constituting 
an  aggregate  number  exceeding  one*third  part 
of  the  whole  crew.  The  masts,  hull,  and  rig- 
ging of  the  American  frigate  had  suffered  con* 
siderably,  but  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  the 
Macedonian,  and  her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  only  to  five  of  the  former,  and  seven 
of  the  latter.^ 

The  mere  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  will  not  fully  account  for  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian. 
The  United  States  frigate  seems  to  have  been 
manceuvred  and  fought  with  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  as  well  as  bravery ;  in  all  engagements 
between  English  and  French  ships,  where  the 
latter  were  superior  in  force  to  the  former,  the 
success  of  the  English  depended  as  much  upon 
the  display  and  exercise  of  skill  and  seamanship 
as  on  superior  bravery,  and  these  advantages 
generally  decided  the  contest  in  a  short  time 
after  its  commencement.  But  in  the  action  now 
under  consideration,  as  well  as  in  that  between 
the  Ouerri^re  and  the  Constitution,  the  seaman- 
ship displayed  by  the  Americans  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  British ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  disparity  of  force 
between  the  two  frigates,  the  result  of  the  battle 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  With 
France,  Spain,  or  any  of  the  European  powers, 
the  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
has  seldom  stood  in  the.  way  of  victory,  but 
in  engagements  with  American  vessels  it  was 


found  that  nothing  short  of  an  equality  of  force 
could  secure  and  maintain  the  renown  of  the 
British  navy.  The  reception  of  Captain  Cardeit 
on  board  the  United  States  was  truly  charac- 
teristic— on  presenting  his  sword  to  Caplaia 
Decatur,  the  gallant  American  observed,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  receiving  the  sword  of  an 
officer  who  had  that  day  proved  that  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  use  it ;  but  instead  of  taking  hia 
sword  he  should'  be  happy  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  public  bodies,  emulated  each  other  iii 
awarding  manifestations  of  public  esteem  te 
Captain  Decatur  and  his  crew,  and  the  spirit  ot 
naval  enterprise  was  cherished  and  inflamed  by 
the  honours  and  distinctions  showered  down  by 
a  gratefuL  country  on  the  heads  of  her  heroic 
defenders. 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  present  year. 
was  closed  by  another  American  victory.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  the  Java  frigate.  Captain 
Lambert,  being  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  her 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  perceived  a  strange 
sail,  which  was  soon  found  to  be  the  Americaa 
frigate  the  Constitution,  now  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge.  After  some 
time  spent  in  nautical  manoeuvres,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  obtaining  advantageous  positions,  the 
two  frigates  came  into  action  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fire  of  the  Americans 
was  directed  with  so  much  skill  and  precision 
against  the  masts  and  rigginc;  of  the  Java  as  to 
carry  away  the  bow-sprit  and  the  jib-boom,  and 
to  disable  her  from  preserving  the  weather  gage. 
The  contest  having  raged  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British, 
Captain  Lambert  endeavoured  to  extricate  him* 
self  from  the  raking  fire  of  the  enemy  by  order- 
ing his  ship  to  be  laid  on  board ;  but  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  disasters  of  the  day 
might  have  been  retrieved,  his  foremast  was 
shot  away,  and  the  main-top  mast  went  over 
board,  leaving  the  ship  totally  unmanageable^ 


^  The  Macedonian  was  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  itayy ;  inferior,  indeed,  in  size  and  weight 
of  met^,  to  the  Endymion,  and  the  Cambrian,  but  superior  to  tbem  in  every  other  particular.  Though  rated  at 
only  thirty-eight,  the  mounted  forty^niue  guns,  and  had  not  been  more  Uian  two  years  ofi'  the  stocks.  Her  ad- 
▼ersary,  the  United  States,  like  tbe  President  and  the  Constitution  frigates,  was  built  with  the  scantling  of  a 
seventy- four  gun  ship,  mounted  thirty -two  long  twenty-four  pounders,  and  twenty-two  forty- two  pound  carronades, 
with  howitzer  guns  on  her  tops,  and  a  travelling  carronade  in  her  under  deck.  Tbe  seamen  of  their  frigates  form 
the  Siite  of  the  American  navy,  and  such  is  the  combined  power  of  space  and  air  between  the  decks,  that  those  of 
the  first  class  can  accommodate  600  meo,  and  the  United  States  had  on  board  at  tlie  time  of  the  action  478. 
lliese  details  are  drawn  principally  from  Captain  Carden's  dispatches ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Americans 
assert  that  their  carronades  are  not  forty -two  but  thirty -two  pounders ;  and  the  following  comparison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Macedonian  frit^ates  is  drawn  from  their  naval  records:—" 


UsrreD  SrAtss— Length  of  deck- 
Maceoonun  ■ 


-176  feet ;  breadth  of  bean— 48  feet ;  burthen— 1,4()5  tons. 
166  -^ —    48} . 1,326 


**  Each  vessel,"  they  add,  **  has  fifteen  ports  on  each  side  on  tbe  main  deck  j  tbe  United  States  carries  twenty-fonr^ 
and  tbe  Macedonian   eighteen   pounders  thereon;    the  carronades  of   each  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore*csslle  sr%r« 
of  the  like  calibre »  and  the  only  further  difference  i«|  that  the  United  States  had  fire  more  of  them.'* 
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and  the  principal  part  of  her  starboard  guns 
rendered  useless  by  the  wreck  under  ifvhich  they 
were  buried.  To  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Java,  her  gallant  captain,  who  had  hitherto 
directed  and  animated  the  crew  by  his  skill  and 
valour,  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  bis  breast, 
and  was  obliged  to  qiiit  his  station.  The  com- 
mand, in  consequence  of  this  event,  devolved  on 
Lieutenant  Chads,  who  discharged  his  arduous 
duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  commander. 
But  it  was  too  clear,  that  all  the  efforts  made  to 

Erevent  the  British  frigate  from  falling  into  the 
ands  of  the  Americans  would  be  unavailing. 
Her  guns  were  so  much  covered  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them  could  be  fired  ;  while 
the  enemy,  comparatively  little  disabled  either 
for  manoeuvring  or  fighting,  and  fully  sensible 
of  the  crippled  state  of  the  Java,  continued  to 
pour  into  her  hull  a  destructive  and  well-directed 
lire.  At  five  minutes  past  four  o'clock,  the 
Java's  fire  being  completely  silenced,  and  her 
colours  no  longer  visible,  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  concluded  that  she  had  struck,  and  shot 
a- bead  to  repair  his  rigging ;  but  while  engaged 
in  this  service  it  was  discovered  that  the  oritish 
colour  still  waved  from  the  stump  of  the  mizen- 
mast.  This  discovery  was  no  sooner  made  than 
the  Constitution  bore  down  again  upon  her,  and 
having  got  close  under  her  bows,  was  preparing 
to  rake  her  with  a  broadside,  when  Lieutenant 
Chads,  feeling  that  he  could  not  be  justified  in 
squandering  the  blood  of  his  crew  in  a  resistance 
now  become  so  utterly  hopeless,  surrendered  his 
frigate  with  extreme  reluctance  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  crew  of  the 
Java  had  fought  their  ship  with  so  much  gal- 
lantry that  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  pre* 
served  as  a  trophy  of  American  victory ;  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  having  removed  her 
crew  and  stores  with  all  the  expedition  that  his 
slender  means  would  afford,  ordered  her  to  be 
destroyed.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
great,  but  that  of  the  Java,  from  the  circum  • 
stances  of  the  engagement,  wa«  tha  most  severe. 
Captain  Lambert  survived  the  loss  of  his  ship 
only  six  days,  and  by  the  returns  ipade  to  the 
admiralty  by  Lieutenant  Chads,  it  appeared 
that  twenty -two  of  his  crew  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  wounded.  On  the  same 
authority  it  is  stated,  that  the  Constitution  had 
tea  men  killed,  and  forty-six  wounded  ^  but  the 
American  accounts  reduce  their  own  loss  to 
nine  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  commodore  himself^ 
The  disparity  of  force  between  the  Java  and  the 
Constitution  was  nearly  the  same  as  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere ;  and  it  is 
to  this  cause,  no  doubt,  that  the  success  of  the 
Americans  is  principally  to  be  attributed. 
VOL.  ii. — «o.  68. 
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Those  who  regarded  these  repeated  naval  BOOK  V. 
triumphs  of  the  enemy  with  the  most  gloomy 
and  desponding  apprehensions,  predicted  from 
them  the.utter  annihilation,  in  the  breasts  of  our 
seamen,  of  that  proud  confidence  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  eminently  serviceable  in  leading 
them  on-  to  victory.  But  more  sanguine  poli- 
ticians drew  an  opposite  inference,  and  main- 
tained that  British  seamen,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged by  disaster,  would  be  stimulated  to 
fresh  exertion,  and  would  anxiously  await  the 
moment  that  should  present  the  opportunity  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  cast  upon  their  laurels  :  that 
in  future  they  would  go  into  battle  with  Ameri- 
can ships,  certainly  with  a  more  just  and  better 
regulated  estimate  of  the  skill  and  bravery  to 
which  they  were  opposed,  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  more  fixed  and  glowing  determination 
that  tlie  sceptre  of  the  ocean  should  not  be 
wrested  from  their  grasp — and  happily  for  the 
country  such  was  the  fact. 

During  the  interval  between  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  and  the  close  of  the  year  1812, 
the  elections  took  place,  and  the  federalist  party, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
cherished  the  expectation  that  the  power  and 
influence  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  war  party  in 
America,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  disgraceful  and  disastrous  idsue 
of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  which  was  imputed 
to  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  government, 
would  shake  the  stability  of  his  power ;  but  this 
expectation,  like  many  of  the  other  conjectures 
formed  in  this  country,  without  adequate  local 
knowledge,  and  -without  a  clear  view  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
proved  altogether  fallacious.  The  disasters  in 
Canada,    instead    of  rendering  the  war  more 

Senerally  and  decidedly  unpopular,  changed  the 
islike  which  had  been  entertained  for  it  in  the 
northern  States  into  a  determination  to  prosecute 
the  contest  with  increased  vigour*  The  honour 
of  the  country,  it  was  conceived,  was  now  inter- 
ested ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  incumbent  duty 
of  all  not  to  sue  for  peace  in  the  moment  of  de- 
feat. Even  those  who  condemned  the  vrar  at  its 
commencement,  and  who  passed  resolutions 
foretelling  the  disasters  that  would  follow  in  its 
train,  now  that  those  disasters,  or  others  equally 
severe,  had  occurred,  became  eager  for  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities.  From  this  wayward 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some,  from  the  ex- 
ultation of  others  in  the  triumphs  which  Ame- 
rica had  obtained  at  sea,  and  from  other  causes 
not  so  easily  ascertainable,  the  democratic  in- 
terest was  strengthened,  and  on  the  2d  of 
December  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  was 
secured. 

No  9ooner  hairHhe  American  government 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  than  Mr. 
5  B 
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Monroe,  the  secretary  of  state,  addressing   a 
letter  to  Mr.  Russel,  the  charge  des  afiaires  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's,  dated  the  20th  of  June, 
stating  that  the  war  had  been  resorted  to  from 
necessity,  and  of   course  with  reluctance,   and 
commissioning  him  to  apprise  the  British  go- 
vernment that  the  goYernment  of  America  looked 
forward  to  the  restoration  of  peace  with  much 
ipterest,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  that 
blessing  on  conditions  just,  equal,  and  honour- 
able to  both  parties  ;  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Great.  Britain  to  terminate  the  war  upon  such 
conditions ;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  satis- 
fikctory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
concur  in  any  arrangement  to  that  etfect.     The 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  British  govern- 
ment were  represented  as  numerous  and  weighty ; 
but  the  orders  in  council,  and  other  blockades, 
were  considered  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
Mr.  Russel  was    authorised    to    negociate    an 
armistice  by  sea  and  land,  on   the  conditions 
that  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed — 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen  discon- 
tinued— ^and  those  already  impressed  restored ; 
and  as  an  inducement  to  the  British  government 
to  discontinue  their  practice    of  impressment, 
Mr.  Russell  was  further  instructed,  to  give  a 
positive  assurance  that  a  law  would  be  passed^ 
to  be  reciprocal,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
British  seamen    in    the  public  or  conwercial 
service  of  the  United  States.       On  tlie  arrival  of 
t^ese  instructions,  Mr.  Russell  hastened  to  exe- 
cute the  important  duties  which  now  devolved 
upon  him  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  proposing 
an  armistice,  upon  the  terms  specified  in   the 
above  instructions ;  assuring  his  lordship  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  for 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen, 
would   prove  more  efficacious   in  securing  to 
Great  Britain  her  subjects  than  the  practice  of 
impressment,  sp    derogatory  to  the  sovereign 
attributes  of  the  United  States,  and  so  incom- 
patible with  the  personal  rights  of  her  citizens. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  answer  to  this  dis- 
ptcb,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
informed  the  American  ambassador,  that  the 
princci  regent  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  (^ 
declining  to  accede  to  the  propositions  contained 
in  his  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  as  being  on 
v>iriou8  grounds  absolutely  inadmissible.  In 
making  this  communication  his  lordship  an- 
nounced that  measures  had  already  been  taken 
to  authorise  the  British  admiral  on  the  Ameri- 
can station  to  propose  to  the  United  States  an 
immediate  and  reciprocal  revocation  of  all  bos- 
tile  orders,  with  the  tender  of  giving  full  effect, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  being  discontinued,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  edict  for  rep^ing  the 
<^ders  in  council,  upon  conditions  therein  spe- 


cified. On  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr> 
Russell,  relating  to  impressment,  bis  lordship 
observed,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  have  thought  fit  to 
demand  that  the  Briiisb  government  should  de- 
sist from  its  ancient  and  accustomed  practice  of 
impressing  British  seamen  from  the  merchant 
ships  of  a  foreign  state,  preliminary  even  to  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  simply  on  the- 
assurance  that  a  law  should  hereafter  be  passed 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in 
the  public  or  commercial  service  of  that  state. 
His  lordship  further  remarked,  that  the  <<  Bri- 
tish government  now,  as  heretofore,  was  readj^ 
to  receive  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  amicably  to  discuss,  any  propo- 
sition which  professed  to  have  in  view,  either  to 
check  abuse  in  the  practice  of  impressment,  or 
to  accomplish,  by  means  less  liable  to  vexation^ 
the  object  for  which  impressment  had  hitherto 
been  found  necessary  ;  but  they  could  not  con- 
sent to  suspend  th^  exercise  of  a  right,  upon 
which  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire  mainly 
depends,  until  they  were  fully  convinced  that 
means  could  be  devised,  and  would  be  adopted^ 
by  which  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  could  be  effectually  secured.'* 

On  the  receipt  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter 
announcing  the  determination  of  the  prince 
regent  not  to  accede  to  the  proposition  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  conditions  pro- 
posed in  Mr.  Russell's  note  of  the  2 1st  of 
August,  the  American  ambassador  signified  to 
the  British  government  his  intention  to  embark 
immediately,  in  the  ship  Lark,  for  the  United 
States ;  and  on  the  following  day  an  admiralty 
order  for  the  protection  of  that  vessel,  as  a 
cartel  on  her  way  to  America,  with  the  requisite 
passports  for  his  free  embarkation,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Russell  from  the  ofiice  of  the 
secretary  of  state. 

While  this  diplomatic  correspondence  was^ 
passing  in  England,  a  negociation  contemplat- 
ing a  similar  object  was  commenced  in  America. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  the  British  admiral  on  the  Halifax, 
station,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  ap- 
prising him  of  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council,  and  informing  the  American  secretary 
that  he  had  the  commands  of  the  prince  regent 
to  propose,  on  the  one  hand,  "  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  should  instantly 
recall  their  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
British  ships,  together  with  all  orders  and  in- 
structions for  any  act  of  hostility  whatever 
against  the  territory  of  his  majesty,  or  the  per* 
sons  or  property  of  his  subjects^"  and  to  promise^ 
on  the  other,  if  the  American  government  ac- 
quiesced in  the  preceding  proposition,    ^*  that 
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instructions  should  be  issued  to  all  the  officers 
under  his  couimand  to  desist  from  corresponding 
measures  of  war  against  the  ships  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  would  transmit 
without  delay  corresponding  instructions  to  the 
seyeral  parts  of  the  world  where  hostilities  might 
have  been  commenced.^'  This  overture  was 
subject  to  the  qualification,  that  should  the 
American  government  accede  to  the  proposal 
for  terminating  hostilities,  the  British  admiral 
was  authorised  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
tlie  United  States,  for  the  revocation  of  the  laws 
interdicting  the  commerce  and  ships  of  war  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  harbours  and  waters 
of  the  United  States ;  and  was  accompanied  by 
an  intimation  that,  in  default  of  such  revocation 
within  a  reasonable  period  to  be  agreed  upon, 
the  British  orders  in  council,  repealed  condi- 
tionally by  an  edict  of  the  23d  of  June  last, 
would  be  revived. 

In  reply  to  this  dispatch,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a 
letter  dated  from  Washington,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  2Sd  of  October,  after  adverting  to 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Russell's  negociations,  states, 
that  **  experience  had  sufficiently  evinced  that 
no  peace  between  the  two  countries  could  be 
durable  unless  the  question  regarding  the  im- 
portant interest  of  impressment  were  settled.'' 
**  The  claim  of  the  British  government,"  says 
the  American  secretary,  **  is  to  take  from  the 
merchant  vessels  of  other  countries  British  sub«- 
jects.     In  the  practice,  the  commanders  of  Brt^ 
tish  ships  of  war  often  take  from  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  American  citizens. 
If  the  United  States  prohibit  the  employment  of 
British  subjects  in  their  service,  and  inforce  the 
prohibition  by  suitable  regulations  and  penalties, 
the  motive  for  the  practice  is  taken  away.     It  is 
in    this  mode  that  the  president  is  willing  to 
accommodate  this  important  controversy  with 
the  British  government,  and  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived on  what  ground  the  arrangement  can  be 
refused."     *'  He  is  willing  that  Great  Britain 
shall  be  secured  against  the  evils  of  which  she 
complains  ;  but  he  seeks,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United   States  should  be  pro- 
tected against  a  practice,  which,  while  it  de- 
grades the  nation,  deprives  them  of  their  rights 
as  freemen,    takes    them  by  force  from   their 
families  and  their  country  into  a  foreign  service, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  a  foreign  power,  perhaps 
against  their  own  kindred  and   country*''      A 
suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressment  Mr. 
Monroe    considered  as    the    necessary   conse- 
quence of  an  armistice ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
intended  that  Great  Britain  should  suspend  im- 
mediately the  exercise  of  a  right  on  the  mere 
assurance  of  the  American  government  that  a 
law  would  be  afterwards  passed  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  British  seamen  in  the  service  of 


the  United  States.      All  that  was  meant,  as  the    .      ...  ^ 
supplementary  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Russell    ^^^^  | 
on  the  27th  of  July  distinctly  explained,  was,  y^^^^I^ 
that  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  with      1912 
the  British  government  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment, comprising  in  it  the  discharge  of 
men  already  impressed,  should  take  place  ;  but 
it  was  not  held  necessary  that  the  several  points 
should  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  conven- 
tion stipulating  the  armistice.    The  American 
secretary,  in  conclusion,  intimated,  that  if  the 
suspension  of  the  British  claim  to  impressment 
during  the  armistice,    interposed  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  of  the  existing 
differences,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceed without   the  armistice   to    an  immediate 
discussion  and  arrangement   of  an  article  on 
that  subject. 

The  powers  invested  in  Sir  J.  B.  Warren 
were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  him  to 
enter  on  the  question  of  impressment ;  and  thus, 
by  the  punctilious  tenacity  of  the  rival  states, 
the  sword  was  prevented  from  being  returned  to 
the  scabbard. 

In  the  animal  exposition  submitted  by  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  senate  and  house  of 
representatives    assembled    in    congress    on    the  4th  of 
November,    the   message    adverted  to    the   negociations 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progpress  of 
war  without  waitini?  the  delays   of  a    formal   and  final 
pacification ;  but  while  a  faint  expectation  was  held  out 
that  they  might  result  favourably,  Mr.  Madison  held  it  to 
be  unwise  to  relax  any  of  the  measures  of  government  on 
that  presumption.    The  expedition  iijto  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, confided  to  the  command  of  General  Hull,  wm 
represented  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  forecast,  with 
a  view,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  security,  and  m  the 
event  of  a  war,  to  such  operations  in  Upper  Canada  as 
would   intercept  the   hostile  influence  of  Great    Bntatn 
over  the  savages ;    obtain  the  command    of  the  lake  on 
which  that  part  of  Canada    borders ;    and  maintain  co- 
operating  relations    with  such  forces   as  migjht  be  most 
convenientiy  employed  against  other  parts.     This  expe- 
dition, though  favoured  widi  the  prospect  of  an  easy  and 
victorious  progress,   terminated    unfortunately,    and  tbe 
cause  of  these  painful  reverses  was  under  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  military  tribunal.     A  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  operations  which  preceded  and  followed  tiie  surrender 
of  General  Hull  and  his  army,  was  the  use  made  by  the 
British  of  the  merciless  savages  under  their  influence,  m 
violation  of  the  laws  of  honourable  warfare—contrary  to 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United  States— and  agamsl 
tbe  feelings  sacred  to'huraanity .   The  misfortune  at  Detroit 
was  not  without  consoling  effects ;  tbe  loss  of  an  iniportant 
post,  and  of  the  brave  men  surrendered  with  it,  inspired 
every-where  new  ardour  and  devotion  ;  every  citizen  vras 
esffcr  to  fly  to  arms  to  protect   his  brethren  against  the 
blwMl-thirsty  ravages  let  loose  by  the  Bntish  on  aa  ex- 
tensive  frontier;    and    Brisradicr-general   Hamson,  with 
an  ample  force  under  his  commanil,   was  proceeding  on 
his  destination  towards  the  Micliiean  territory.      On  the 
Niagara  frontier,  a  detachment  of  the  regular  and  other 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Van  Rens- 
selaer,   impelled  by  their   military  ardour,    made  an  af. 
tack  upon  a  British  post,  and  were  for  a  time  victorious ; 
but  not  receiving  tbe  expected  support,  tiiey  were  com- 
pelled  to  yield  to  rein  for  cemoiits  of  British  regulars  and 
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^yjMTk.  ▼.  g^ygg^.  Oq  the  lakes,  preparatioDS  were  makiog  to 
""""""*"'""'  secure  a  naral  asceodancy,  so  essential  to  a  permaneut 
Chap.  I.  peace  with,  aod  a  controul  over  the  sarages.  Amon^ 
"-^^v^*-^  the  incidents  of  the  measures  of  war,  the  president  was 
1812  constrained  to  adrert  to  the  refusal  of  the  g^yemors  of. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site detachments  of  militia  towards  the  defence  of  the 
maritime  frontier ;  and  to  intimate,  that  if  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  to  call  into  service,  and  command 
the  militia  for  the  public  defence,  could  thus  be  frustrated, 
the  public  safety  might  have  no  other  resource  than  those 
of  larg^  and  permanent  military  establishments,  which 
are  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 
On  the  coasts  and  on  the  oce&n  the  war  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  circumstances,  from  its  early  stage,  could 
promise :  Great  Britain  had  become  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  reciprocity  of  captures,  and  the  long 
confinement  of  them  to  their  own  side.  Commerce  bad 
been  much  protected  by  a  squadron  of  frigates,  under 
Commodore  Rogers ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  frip^ate 
Constitution,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hull,  in  which 
skill  and  bravery  were  more  particularly  measured  with 
the  British,  the  American  flag  enjoyed  an  auspicious 
triumph. 

Between  France  and  America  affairs  retained  the 
posture  which  they  held  at  the  period  of  the  last  commu- 
nication to  the  congress.  Notwithstanding  the  authorised 
expectation  of  an  early  and  favourable  issue  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  tapity  they  hail  been  procrastinated  to  the 
latest  period ;  and  the  only  intervenincr  occurrence  merit- 
ing attention  was  the  promulgation  of  a  French  decree, 
purporting  to  be  a  definitive  repealof  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  The  proceeding,  ahhongh  made  the  ground  of 
the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  was  rendered 
by  its  time  and  manner  liable  to  many  objections.    The 

f»resident,  in  continuation,  then  shortly  adverted  to  the  re- 
ations  between  the  United  States  and  tne  other  goveniments 
of  Europe  and  Africa  ;  and  represented  the  Indian  tribes, 
not  under  foreign  instigation,  as  remaining  at  peace,  and 
receiving  the  civilizing  attentions  which  had  proved  so 
beneficial  to  them. 

Recurring  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  president  recom- 
mended an  arrangement,  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  and 
term  of  inlistment,  more  favourable  to  the  private  soldier. 
The  revision  of  the  militia  laws  was  also  suggested ;  and 
while  it  was  announced,  that  of  the  additional  ships  autho- 
rised to  be  fitted  for  the  puhKc  service,  two  would  be 
shortly  ready  to  sail,  a  further  enlargement  of  the  navd 
force  of  the  United  States  was  recommended.  On  the 
subject  of  finance,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  were  stated 
to  exceed  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  bad  been 
found  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  demands  on  fbe  treasury 
to  that  day,  including  a  necessary  reimbursement  of  nearly 
three  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  but  in 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury  a  sum  of  nearly  8,860,000 
dollars,  received  on  account  of  loans,  was  included.  It 
was  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  country  had  difficulties  to 
encounter,  but  at  the  same  time  it  abounded  with  animating 
considerations,  sud  the  spirit  and  strength  of  tlie  nation 
were  considered  by  the  president  as  eqaal  to  the  support  of 
all  its  rights  ;  consoled  as  the  people  were  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was,  on  their  part, 
a  war  of  neither  ambition  nor  vain  glory.;  waged  not  in 
violation  of  the' rights  of  others,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own. 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  contest  between 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
taken  by  the  president  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1812.  On  the  30ih  of  the  same  month  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled,  and  the 


prince  regent,   in  addressing  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  on  the  same  subject,  said  : — 

'*  The  declaration  of  war  by  the  government  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  was  made  under  circumstaoces 
which  might  have  afforded  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  nations  would  not  be  loni^ 
interrupted.     It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
acquaint  you,  tbst  the  conduct  and   pretensions   of  that 
government  have  hitherto  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any 
pacific  arrangement.  Their  measures  of  hostility  have  been 
directed  against  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  seduce  the  m habitants  of  them  from  tbehr 
allegiance  to  his  majesty.    The  proofs,  however,  which  I 
have  received  of  loyalty  and  attachment  from  his  majesty'* 
subjects  in  North  America  are  hisrhly  satisfactory.     The 
attempts  of  the  enemv  to  invade  Upper  Canada  hare  not 
only  proved  abortive,  but  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  governor- general,  and  by  the  skill  and  decision  with 
which  the  military  operations  have  been  conducted,  the 
forces  of  tbe  enemy  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  one  quar- 
ter have  been  compelled  to  capitulate,  ana  in  another  have 
been  completely  defeated.     My  best  efforts  are  not  wanting 
for  the  restoration  of  pesce  and  amity  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  until  this  object  can  be  obtained  without  sacri  • 
ficingthc  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain,  1  shall  rely  upon 
your  cordial  support  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war/' 

From   these    documents,    both  emanating 
from  the  first  magistrates  in  the  states,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  in  each  of  the  hostile  countries^  the 
original  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  responsibility 
of  its  continuance,  was  imputed  to  the  enenny. 
But  wlien  the  angry  passions  in  which  this  con- 
test was  engendered  have  subsided,  an  impartial 
posterity  will  probably  adjudge — that  although 
the  existence  of  the  British  orders  in   council, 
and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  justi- 
fied the  United  States  in  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain,  in  the  first  instance  ;  yet,  when 
the  former  of   these  eifils  was  removed,   and 
when   an  offer  to  suspend  hostilities  by  sea  and 
land  was  made  through  the  medium    of   the 
British  authorities  in  America,  in  order  to  ad- 
just the  still  existing  differences,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  American  government  to  have  accepted 
the  pacific  overture.     Since  the  revocation  of 
the  orders  in  council  there  was  in  reality  no 
principle  at  issue  between  the  two  countries. 
The  limits  of  the  right  of  blockade  stand  fixed 
by  the  law  of  nations  upon  grounds  that  admit 
of  no  serious  dispute.     With  i^egard  to  the  im- 
pressment of   seamen,  America  did  not  deny 
that  Ckeat  Britain   had  a  right  to  reclaim  her 
own  subjects  :  and  the  English  government  did 
not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  impress  any 
who  were  really  and  truly  American  citizens. 
The  whole  quarrel  then  was  about  the  means  of 
asserting  these  rights ;  and  had  the  ministers  of 
both  countries,    as  Mr.   Burke    expresses    it, 
sought  for  peace  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  two  nations,  of  the 
same  kindred,   speaking  the  same  tongue,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  interest,  would 
have  remained  for  a  single  month  in  a  stiite.  ef 
open  hostility. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AMBRiCikN  War  (Conthtued)--'Seat  of  War — Objects  of  the  hostile  Armies — Surrender  of  Ge- 
neral Winchester's  Carps — The  Enemas  Position  at  Ogdenburgh  carried — Surrender  of  York 
to  the  Americans — Capture  and  Re-capture  of  Forts  George  and  Erie — Nocturnal  Surprise 
of  the  American  Army,  under  Generals  Candler  and  Winder — Surrender  of  Colonel 
Boerstler — Unsuccessful  Attack  on  SacketU  Harbour — Russian  Offer  of  Mediation  announced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States — Siege  of  Fort  Meigs — Defeat  of  the  British, 
Squadron  on  Lake  Erie — Defeat  and  Dispersion  of  the  British  Army  under  General 
Proctor— Destruction  of  the  Enemy's  Settlements  on  Lake  Champlain — Repulse  of  the 
An^erican  Army  of  the  Northy  under  General  Hampton — Defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Centre^  under  •  General  Wilkinson — Total  Failure  of  the  Expeditions  against  Montreal — 
Capture  of  the  American  Forts  on  the  Niagara  Frontier — ^N  aval  Campaign  :  Battle  bettceen 
the  Hornet  and  the  Peacock — Capture  of  the  Chesapeake — Capture  of  the  Argus — Loss  of 
the  Boxer — Blockade  of  the  American  Ports,  and  Destruction  of  the  Towns  on  the 
Coast — Creek  War — Rejection  of  the  Russian  Offer  of  Mediation  by  Great  Britain. 

THE  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the     under  General  Harrison  ;  the  army  of  the  centre,  Bl>0&  V. 
United  Staten  of  America,  though  affording  none     under  Generals  Wilkinson  and  Dearborn,  in  the 


of  those  scenes  of  imposing  grandeur  wUeh  in  vicinity  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  between  Lakes  CIhap.  II. 

some  measure  compensate  to  the  mind  the  con-  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  the  army  of  the  north,  "^"^^C^ 

temptation  of  human  misery,   was  nevertheless  under  General  Hampton,  on  the  banks  of  Lake      ^^^^ 

full  of  interest ;  and  the  novelty  of  some  of  its  Champlain.*     The  object  of  these  forces  was  to 

principles,   with  the  political  considerations  it  invade  the  two   Canadas;  and  the  duty  which 

involved,  fixed  the  attention  more  forcibly  per-  devolved  upon  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  gover- 

haps  than  the  perpetual  recurrence   of  simitar  nor-general,  or  British  viceroy,  and  the  armies 

events  in  the  conflicts  between  long  established  under  his  command,  was  to  resist  their  incursions, 

governments.  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of   his   majesty's 

The    widely    extended    scene   of   military  North  American  dominions.     For  this  pui*pose, 

operations  in  America  lay  principally  upon  the  the  defence  of  the  Detroit  frontier  was  confided 

Canadian  frontier,  extending  from  the  state  of  to   Colonels   Proctor  and  Vincent;  while  Ge* 

Vermont,   on   the  southern  confines   of  Lower  neral  Sheaffe,  acting  under  the  more  immediate 

Canada;  t#  the  Michigan  territory,  at  the  western  direction  of  the  governor-general,  was  charged 

extremity  of  Upper   Canada.     At  the  opening  with  the  defence  of  Lower  Canada, 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  American  army  of  After  the  surrender   of  General  Hull  no 

the  west  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  operation    of   importance    took    place    on   the 

*  The  lakes  of  America,  to  which  reference  must  so  often  be  made  in  the  history  of  the  present  war,  form  in  extent  a  species  of  inland 
foean,  and  are  navigable  for  ships  of  large  burthen.    Lake  Superior  is  esteemed  the  lugest  bodj  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  being  four  hun.. 

-.  ^fed  miles  long,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Forty  rivers  pour  forth  their  contributions  into  its  vast 
axpanse,  and  the  waters  are  again  discharged  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  St.  Mary.  Next  to  Superior  Ixtke  Huron  claims  the 
pre-eminence.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  studded  to  the  north  with  islands^ 
and  abounding  with  commodious  harboius.  Lake  AUchigan  extends  ftom  the  straits  of  Milchilsmackinac  to  about  ibrty-two  degrees  nortl^ 
ladtode,  being  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  broadest  part  seventy.five  miles  in  width.  Detroit  river  forms  the  southern 
part  of  ^e  comniunicatkm  between  Huron  and  Erie,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  important  military  operations  during  the  war.  Lake  £'ie  Uk 
about  two  hundred  and  nxty  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts,  seventy  mUes  wide ;  it  is  the  sliallowest  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  navigation  is 
the  most  difficult.  '  The  communication  between  Eric  and  Ontario  is  formed  by  the  river  Niagara,  down  which  the  water  flows  out  of  Erie  with 
a  fine  majestic  current,  about  a  mile  in  width.  About  a  mile  below  Chippaway  the  bank  appears  to  recede  from  the  river,  and  the  current  it 
fnfTf^f**^  to  an  awful  velocity.  The  fall  continues  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  when  arrived  at  the  crisis,  culled  the  table  rock,  it  links  one 
himdred  and  seventy-six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a  deep  diannel,  tlie  work  of  ages,  it  continues  to  run  with  increased  veliemenoe  for 
upwards  of  nine  miles,  during  whidi  it  falls  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  when  ihe  current,  bursting  from  beneath  the  rocks,  opens  to  the 
breadth  of  half  a  mile,  and  holds  a  placid  course  between  Queenstown  and  Lewistown,  till  the  congregated  disclwrges  of  aU  the  Upper  Lukes 

*  are  reodved  by  Lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara  is  thirty  feet  deep ;  and  tlie  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  discharging  aboq^ 
128,000,000  of  galloBs  every  minute !— a  quantity  that  might  seem  incredible,  was  it  not  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  river  Missif»ippi  dis- 
diarges  96,000,000  of  gallons  every  second !  Lake  Champlain,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  great  lakes,  is  only,  in  oompariMU  of 
them,  a  narrow  slip  of  water ;  it  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  situated  between  tlie  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont^  having  its  outl^  by 
^  Sk>xiel,  and  like  the  Ontario,  finds  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  an  ample  receptacle  for  its  redundant  stieanu, 
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HISTORY   OF   THB   WARS 


BOOILT.   Detroit  frontier  till  the  month  of  January^  1813, 
Trhen  the  American  General  Winchester,  com- 
manding the  ri^ht  wing  of  General   Harrison's 
army,   marched   to  the   attack  of  Detroit,  and 


Chap.  11. 
1813 


concentrated  his  troops  at  the  village  of  French  • 
town,  on  the  river  Raisin.  On  the  22d,  the 
Americans,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
men,  were  attacked  by  a  combined  British  and 
Indian  force,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred 
regulars  and  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indiuns, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Proctor.  The 
attack  commenced  early  in  the  iiiorning,  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  army,  and  was 
made  with  so  much  vigour  and  effect,  that  after 
a  contest  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
were  driven  across  the  river,  where  their  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  stationed 
in  their  rear.  The  left  wing,  bemg  fortified 
behind  a  picket  fence,  sustained  three  separate 
charges,  but  finding  tliemselves  at  length  ex- 

Eosed  to  a  concentric  fire,  their  general,  who 
ad  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  Wvandot  chief 
early  in  the  day,  agreed  to  capitalate,  and  his 
whole  corps  was  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
In  this  short,  but  sanguinary  engagement,  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  amounted  to  about  five  hundred, 
and  their  loss  in  prisoners  to  an  equal  number. 
Of  the  British  troops,  twenty -four  only  were 
killed,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were 
wounded.  The  slaughter  made  by  the  Indians 
on  the  retreating  division  of  the  enemy  was 
terrible;  scarcely  one  of  them  survived  the 
battle.* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  risht  wing  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  under  General  Winchester,  General 
Harrison  retreated  to  Fort  Meigs,  and  occupied 
himself  unceasingly  in  strengthening  that  posi- 
tion ;  while  the  brigade  under  General  Cooks  was 
actively  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  in  fortifying  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  frequent  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Americans  on  the  Canadian  border,  near  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  induced  Sir  George  Pro- 
vost, who  arrived  at  Prescot  on  the  21st  of 
February,  to  direct  an  attack  to  be  made  upon 
the  enemy*s  position  at  Ogdenburgh.  On  the 
22d,  Major  Macdonnel,  of  the  Glengarry  light 
infantry  fencibles,  at  the  head  of  about  five 
hundred  regulars  and  militia,  crossed  the  river, 
upon  the  ice,  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
The  right,  commanded  by  Captain  Jenkins,  of 
the  Glengarry  regiment,  was  directed  to  hold  the 
enemy's  left  in  check,  and  to  interrupt  his  re- 
treat, while  Major  Macdonnel  moved  on  with 
the  left  column  towards  his  position  in  the  town, 
where  be  had  posted  his  heavy  field  artillery. 
The  depth  of  snow,  in  some  degree,  retarded  the 


advance  of  both  columns,  and  exposed  ttiera, 
particularly  the  right,  to  a  heavy  cross  fire  irom 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ;  but  pushing  on 
rapidly,  the  left  column  soon  {gained  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  after  encountering  a  few 
discharges  of  artillery,  obliged  the  eoeiiiy*s  in- 
fantry to  seek  refut?^  in  the  houses  or  in  the 
wooiis.  During  these  transactions  Captain 
Jenkins  gallantly  led  on  his  column,  exposed 
to  the  heavy  fire  of  seven  guns,  which  he  bravely 
attempted  to  take  by  (he  bayonet,  though 
covered  by  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  best 
troops.  On  advancing  to  the  charge  his  left 
arm  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a  grape  shot ;  still 
undauntedly  running  on  with  liis  men,  he  almost 
immediately  afterwards  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  right  arm  by  a  discharge  of  case  shot ; 
disregarding  all  personal  considerations,  he  con- 
tinued nobly  to  advance,  cheering  his  men,  to 
the  assault,  till,  exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of 
blood,  he  became  unable  to  move  ;  his  company, 
however,  continued  gallantly  to  advance,  under 
Lieutenant  M^Auley ;  but  tlie  reserve  of  militia 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  regulars,  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  nearly  about  the 
time  that  Major  Macdonnel  gained  the  height 
The  enemy,  hesitating;  to  surrender  at  the  sum* 
mons  of  the  major,  bis  eastern  battery  was 
carried,  and  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Eus- 
tace, gallantly  rushed  into  the  fort,  wbile  the 
Americans,  retreating  to  the  opposite  entr^noe, 
abandoned  their  works,  and  escaped  into'  .the 
woods.  The  gallantry  and  sell- devotion  of 
Captain  Jenkins  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration,  and  Sir  George  Pre  vest,  in  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  this  brilliant  achievement 
to  his  government,  earnestly  recommended  the 
mutilated  hero  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
his  prince.  In  the  battle  of  Ogden burgh,  which 
lasted  little  more  than  an  hour,  the^nemy  lost 
eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  all  his  ordnance,  marine 
commissariat,  and  quarter  -  master  -  generaPs 
stores  ;  four  officers,  and  seventy  privates,  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  and  two  schooners,  and  two 
gun- boats,  together  with  the  barracks  of  Ogden- 
burgh,  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 

The  American  army  of  the  centre,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  consisted  of 
about  seven  thousand  men  ;  four  thousand  of 
whom  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Sachet's 
harbour,  and  the  remaining  three  tlK>usand  at 
the  head  of  the  Niagara  river,  near  Cape  Buf- 
falo. On  the  22d  of  April,  a  corps  of  their  best 
troops,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred,  under 
General  Dearborn,  embarked  on  board  the 
flotilla,  commanded  by  Commodore  Chauncey, 
at  Sacket*s  Harbour,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  arrived  off  York,  on  the  northern  bank  of 


*  Colonel  Proctor's  IXispatches,    dated  Sandwich,  January  26,  1813* 
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Lake  Ontario.  The  debarkation  of  the  invaders 
was  Yifi^orously  opposed  by  Major  -  s^^neral 
SheaflTe,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  British^ 
and  one  hundred  Indian  troops  ;  but  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  surmount 
every  difficulty^  and  to  make  good  his  landin^a^ 
without  any  material  loss.  No  sooner  had  the 
whole  of  their  troops  gained  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  than  they  advanced  through  an  intervening 
wood  to  (he  open  ground,  and  after  carrying 
one  of  the  British  batteries  by  assault,  moved 
in  columns  towards  the  .main  wor'ks.  At  this 
moment  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  acci- 
dental* explosion  of  a  large  magazine ;  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stones  flew  in  every  direction, 
and  General  Pike,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
advancing  column  was  confided,  became  one  of 
the  numerous  victims  of  this  dreadful  casualty. 
Nor  were  the  British  troops  wholly  exempt  from 
its  effects ;  forty  at  least  of  their  number  fell 
before  a  force  which  neither  skill  nor  bravery 
could  resist.  General  Sheaffe,  finding  all  fur- 
iher  resistance  unavailing,  withdrew  from  the 
city  with  his  regular  troops  towards  Kingston, 
and  left  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  to 
treat  with  General  Dearborn  for  the  surrender 
of  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  loss  of 
the  AnEierican  army  in  the  battle  of  Yoric  amount* 
ed  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  including  tburty- 
eight  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  hy  the  explosion.  The  British  loss 
'may  be  estimated  at  four  hundred,  of  which 
number  three  hundred,  at  least,  became  pri- 
iKNierfli. 

The  next  object  of  General  Dearborn^s  ex- 
pedition was  the  capture  of  Forts  George  and 
Erie,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  the  American 
troops  evacuated  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
-and  proceeded  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  At 
nine  o^elock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  the 
American  flotilla  appeared  off  Fort  George, 
and  the  debarkation  of  the  Rght  troops  imme- 
diately commenced.  The  landing  of  the  troops 
was  vi^rously  resisted  by  Colonel  Vincent,  the 
British  commander ;  but  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  assailants,  combined  with  that  coolness 
and  intrepidity  which  experience  imparts,  and 
of  which  the  Americans  had  already  begun  to 
«hew  several  examples,  overcame  all  opposition. 
It  now  became  oovious  that  the  place  would 
soon  become  untenable;  and  Colonel  Vincent, 
having  spiked  his  guns,  and  destroyed  his  maga- 
sines,  abandoned  Fort  George  to  the  enemy,  but 


not  till  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  upwards  of  BOOK  V, 

three   hundred  men.     The  capture  of  Fort  Erie 

speedily  succeeded  the  fall  of  Fort  George  ;  but   Cdap^II. 
these  conquests  were  only  transient,  for  before  ^^^/^'T^^ 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June  the  superiority       ^^** 
of  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  James  Yeo,  be- 
came so  decided,   that  the  Americans  in  their 
turn  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all   the    posts 
they   had    acquired   on    the    left  bank  of   the 
Niagara. 

An  action,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  occurred  on  the  6th  of  June,  at 
Burlington  Heights,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  where  Colonel  Vincent  was  posted  with 
his  division.  The  fall  of  Forts  George  and 
Erie  had  left  the  Americans  at  liberty  to  pursue 
their  successes,  and  General  Candler  and  Win- 
der, at  the  head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
infantry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,t 
advanced  from  Forty  Mile  Creek  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  British  position.  Colonel  Vin- 
cent, aware  of  the  vast  superiority  of  force  with 
which  he  was  menaced,  dispatched  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Harvey  with  two  light  companies  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and  from  his 
report,  was  led  to  determine  upon  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  American  camp.  A  force  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  hundred  men  was  destined  to  this 
enterprise.  About  two  oVlock  in  the  morning 
the  picket  was  forced,  and  the  attack  commenced. 
The  scene  was  truly  appalling  ^  the  yells  of  the 
Indians,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  musketry,  were  calculated  to  shake  the  iron 
nerves  even  of  veteran  troops.  The  British, 
having  preconcerted  their  measures,  charged  re- 
peatedly, and  with  considerable  effisct;  while 
the  Americans',  surprised  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  incapable  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe, 
fought  to  great  disadvantage.  The  result  was 
that  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  camp,  and 
Generals  Candler  and  Winder,  with  more  than 
one  hundred  officers  and  privates,  were  made 

Erisoners.  The  British  afterwards  marched 
ack  to  their  cantonments,  carrying  with  them 
three  guns  and  a  brass  howitzer,  captured  in 
the  battle;  and  the  Americans,  still  greatly 
superior  in  number,  after  re- occupying  their 
camp,  in  order  to  destroy  their  incumbrances, 
commenced  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  last  operation  on  this  scene  of  hostility, 
previous  to  the  final  retreat  of  the  Americans, 
was  undertaken  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler, 
having  under  his  command  a  force  amounting  to 


*  This  explosion  is  represeoted  id  Genera)  Dearborn's  dispatches  to  the  American  Secretary  at  War  as  a 
preconcerted  measure;  no  eYidence,  kowerer,  is  given  in  support  of  the  charge;  apd  in  the  absence  of  all  proof, 
we  are  bound  to  consider  this  imputation  ou  the  character  of  the  Britisb  army  as  calumnious  aad  unfounded. 

t  Colonel  Vincent's  Dispatches.^^olonel  Bum,  of  the  American  service,  states,  that  their  number  m  die 
field  did  not  exceed  1000. 
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BOOK  V.  about  six  hundred  men.  The  object  of  this  en- 
terprise was  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  British, 
and  to  break  up  their  small  encampments.  But 
on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Americans  themselves 
were  attacked  about  nine  miles  west  of  Queens- 
town  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  Indians,  sup-- 
?orted  by  one  hundred  regular  British  troops, 
'he  attack  commenced  on  the  rear,  and  was 
made  with  so  much  decision  and  perseverance, 
that  Colonel  Boerstler,  and  the  whole  of  his 
corps,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  into  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bishopp. 

While  the  American  army,  under  General 
Dearborn,  and  the  flotilla,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey,  were  employed  in  the  expedition 
against  York  and  Fort  George,  a  plan  of  com- 
bined operations  was  arranged  by  Sir  George 
Prevost  with  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  reducing  the  garrison  of  Sacked s  Har- 
our,  and  taking  possession  of  that  place.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  a  fleet  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  boats  assembled  in  Kingston 
IJarbour ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
38th  of  May,  the  expedition,  headed  by  the 
commodore's  ship,  sailed  for  SackeCs  Harbour. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Baynes,  to  whom 
the  military  command  of  the  expedition  was  con- 
fided, to  have  landed  in  the  cove  formed  by 
Horse  Island  ;  but  on  approaching  to  that  place 
it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  lined  the 
neighbouring  woods  with  infantry,  and  that  a 
field-piece  was  planted  on  the  shore  to  give  effect 
to  their  resu^ance.  The  boats  were  now  directed 
to  puUrouq^to  the  opposite  side,  of  the  island, 
where  a  landing  was  effected  in  good  order, 
and  with  little  loss,  though  in  tlie  face  of  a  corps 
of  tiie  enemy.  The  advance  was  led  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  100th  regiment,  with  a  spirit 
of  gallantry  which  no  obstacle  could  arrest.  A 
narrow  causeway,  in  many  places  under  water, 
and  about  four  hundred  paces  in  lengthy  which 
connected  the  island  with  the  main  land,  was 
forced  and  carried,  and  a  six-pounder,  by  which 
it  was  defended,  taken.  The  gun-boats,  which 
bad  covered  the  landing,  afforded  material  aid 
by  firing  into  the  woods;  but  the  American 
soldiers,  secure  behind  their  trees,  were  only  to 
be  dislodged  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A 
vigorous' charge  now  took  place,  and  the  enemy 
fled  with  precipitation  from  their  block- house 
and  fort.  But  here  the  energies  of  the  troops 
became  unavailing.  The  enemy  having  turned 
the  heavy  ordnance  of  his  battery  to  the  interior 
defence  of  his  post;  the  British  force  first 
paused,  and  then  re- embarked  ;  having  failed  in 
the  principal  object  of  the  enterprise,  and  sus- 
tained a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missinsf, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men^* 


One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  popular  form  of  government,  consists  in  the 
necessity  under  which  the  executive  power  is 
placed  to  account  to  the  country  for  the  bur- 
thens and  sufferings  to  which  they  become  sub- 
ject in  a  state  of  war ;  and  to  shew  that  no 
measure,  compatible  with  the  national  honour 
and  safety,  is  left  unattempted  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  peace.  This  policy  was  steadily 
pursued  by  the  President  of  the  .United  States ; 
and  when  the  negociations  for  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  belligerents  had  failed,  he  availed 
himself  with  avidity  of  the  •  offer  made  by  a 
neutral  power — the  common  friend  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  America,  to  mediate  the  existing 
differences.*  His  decision  on  this  point  was 
communicated  to  congress  at  the  opening  of 
their  extra  session  on  the  25th  of  May  ;  oi^  which 
occasion  the  president's  message  informed  them^ 
that  at  an  early  day  after  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  congress,  an  offer  was  formsUly  com- 
municated from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  his 
mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  a  peace  between  them.  **  The  high 
character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,''  continued 
the  president,  ^^  being  a  satisfactory  pledge  for 
the  sincerity  and  impartiality  of  his  offers,  the 
proffered  mediation  was  immediately  accepted; 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  adversary  in  honour'- 
able  experiments  for  terminating  the  war,  it  was 
determined  to  avoid  intermediate  delay,  incident 
to  the  distance  of  the  parties,  by  a  definitive 
provision  for  the  contemplated  negociation." 
For  this  purpose,  three  citizens,  of  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States,  were  provided 
with  the  requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  dispatched  to  the  Russian  capital, 
to  negociate  with  persons  clothed  with  like 
powers  on  the  part  ot  Great  Britain.  The  issue 
of  this  pacific  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  time  aloiie  could  decide;  but  it 
was  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  sentiments 
of  Great  Britain  towards  the  imperial  mediator 
would  produce  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  pacific 
services.  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  pre- 
sident's message  the  subject  of  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  is  again  discussed,  and  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  strenuously 
recommended. 

The  extra  congress,  which  concluded  its 
sittings  in  August,  conducted  the  public  busi- 
ness with  unaccustomed  dispatch,  and  with  a 
degree  of  unanimity  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
truth,  that  however  reluctant  a  nation  may  be  to 
involve  itself  in  the  burthens  and  embarrassments 
of  war,  the  government,  when  the  contest   ia 


*  Dispatch  addressed  by  Colonel  Baynes  to  Sir  George  Prevosfc,  dated  BLiDgston,^  IMLay  30, 1813^ 
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actually  commenced,  aBd  coBtinued  under  an 
impression  that  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
state  are  involved  in  its  issue,  will  always  be 
able  to  command  the  national  resources.  The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  war  taxes  capable 
of  defraying  the  interest  of  the  existing  debt, 
and  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  ftiture  loans, 
was  the  principal  business  of  the  assembly ;  and 
though  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  fittest  objects  of  taxation,  the  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  gave  their 
support  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  A  further  loan  was 
authorised  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars,  for  the  service  of  the  present,  and 
for  the  first  quarter  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  a 
variety  of  acts  were  passed  relative  to  the  pro- 
secution and  conduct  of  the  war.  All  these 
measures  served  to  mark  the  progress  of  a  new 
state  towards  the  condition  of  an  old  belligerent, 
aiid  to  shew  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world  were  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  per- 
petual hostility  in  which  the  greatw  portion  of 
Europe  had  been  so  long  involved. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  on  the  margin  of  the  Iwes  became 
more  active  and  important  On  the  Detroit 
frontier,  where,  till  now,  success  had  almost 
invariably  attended  the  British  arms,  a  striking 
ref  erse  of  fortune  took  plane,  and  the  Americans, 
in  their  turn,  became  the  victors.  After  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  General  Winehester,  the 
British  troops,  under  Ccdonel,  now  General, 
Proctor,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  regulars  and  militia,  and 
twelve  hundred  Indiansy  to  the  river  Miami, 
in  expectation  of  reaching  the  army  uadcr  Ge- 
neral Harrison,  which  had  taken  pest  in  Fort 
Meigs,  near  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  From  the 
incessairt  anil  heavy,  rains,  during  which  the 
British  batteries  were  erecled  opposite  the.  fort, 
it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  - 
that  the  siege  of  Meiga  could  be  eemmenced. 
The  enemy,  who  occupied  several  aores  of  com- 
manding ground,  strongly  defended  by  block- 
houses, well  furnished  wil^  ordnance,  had  so 
oompletely  intrenched  himself  aa  to  render  un- 
avaihng  every  effort  to  carry  his  position.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5tb,  while  ifaSd  fate  of  tito 
fortress  yet  hung  in  suspense,  an  Amerieaa 
officer  arrived  at  Meigs  with  a  detacdunent  of 
men  from  General  Clay's  division,  bringing  to  the 
garrison  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  that  gene- 
ral, with  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  thirteen 
hundred  men,  was  descending  the  river,  and  was 
at  that  moment  but  a  few  miles  distant.  Con- 
ceiving that  the  British  army  was  now  in  his 


flower.  General  Harrison  dispatched  orders  to  BOOR  T, 
and  one  half  of  the  advancing  force  on  the  side 


of  the  river  opposite  to  the  fort,  and  to  co-operate  C^hap.  11. 
with  him  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  British  bat-  ^-^^v-"^^ 
teries,  and  to  spike  their  cannon.  Colonel  ^^^^ 
Dudley,  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  movement,  advanced  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  pof« 
session  of  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers,  and  had 
taken  some  prisoners ;  but  bis  troops,  elevated 
unduly  with  their  success,  continued  the  pur- 
suit till  they  were  finally  drawn  into  an  ambush ;  . 
and  their  whole  number,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, was  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel  Dud- 
ley, who  was  among  the  slain,  displayed  the  most 
heroic  firmness,  aira  killed  one  of  the  indiaH 
warriors  after  he  had  received  his  mortal  wounds 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  4l8t  regiment,  who, 
led  on  by  Captain  Muir,  charged  and  routed  the 
enemy  after  they  bad  seised  die  batteries,  main- 
tainea  the  long  -*  establisbed  reputalioB  of  the 
corps;  and  the  courage  and  antivity  displayod 
throughout  the  whole  scene  of  action  ny  the 
Indian  chiefs  and  warriors,  oontribnted  essen- 
tially to  the  suceeesful  issue  of  the  engagement. 
The  loss  of  the  Amerieans,  in  kitted,  wounded. 


and 


pnsoners, 


was  estimated  at  between  one 


thousand  and  twelve  hundred  men,  a  pr»cipal 
part  of  whom  were  not  volunteers,  but  consisted 
of  the  Kentucky  quota.* 

Brilliant  as  had  been  the  success  ef  the 
British  army  on  this  occasion,  it  soon  becamo 
evident  that  their  poaitidn  of  the  Miami  must  be 
speedily  abandoned.  One  half  of  e  Canadian 
militia  quitted  their  standard  sooii  after  tho 
battle  of  the  5th  ;  and  the  Indian  warriors,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  tdbeir  eountry,  after  any 
battle  of  consequence^  returned  to  their  viHaaes, 
with  their  wounded,  their  prisoners,  and  their 
launder,  to  revel  in  the  spoils  of  war,  and  t# 
gratify  their  savage  thirst  for  blood  by  unmicrfat^ 
in^  a  portion  o£  ttieir  captives.  Before  thei 
ordaance  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  batteries. 
General  Proctor  found  his  twelve  h«uidred  Ia« 
dian  auxUiaries  reduced,  to  less  than  twenty, 
and  his  army  so  much  weakened,'  that  on  tho 
morning  of  the  tth  he  wan  obliged  to  raise  tho 
siege,  and  to  retreat  to  his  former  station  ai 
Sandwich. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Proctor,  hair- 
ing given  way  to  the  clamour  of  his  Indian 
allies,  again  advanced  towards  the  head  of  Lako 
Erie ;  and  on  the  2d  of  August  made  an  attack 
on  Fort  Stephensop,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sandusky,  where  the  Americans  had  collected 
a  small  force,  under  Major  George  Croeban. 
Finding  the  enemy  determined  to  defend  the 


^*  I>ispatch  firom  GcaenlFkoolerto  Sir  Geom  Prevost,  daled'SwdNrieh,  May  U,48iai 
Vol.  ji.— mo.  64.  •^  iD 
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^KMML  V.  fort,  General  Proctor  resoWed  to  carry  the  place 
'by  assault;  the  Indians,  however^  not  relishing 
this  species  of  warfare,  withdrew  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire;  and 
although  his  majesty's  troops  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery,  they  were  repulsed  after  a 
short  but  animated  struggle,  with  the  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  and  obliged  once  more 
to  return  to  Sandwich.  The  failure  of  the  Bri* 
tish  troops  at  Fort  Stephenson,  and  the  indica- 
tions ot  disaffection  exhibited  by  the  Indians  on 
that  occasion,  had  encouraged  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  to  detach  from  the 
British  army  their  native  allies ;  and  with  this 
view,  a  deputation  of  chiefs  in  the  interest  of 
the  enemy  were  dispatched  to  hold  a  talk  with 
their  brethren;  but  the  contempt  with  which 
their  proposal  was  received,  and  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  the  Indians  in  the  British 
interest,  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  their  great 
father  in  England,  extinguished  these  hopes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  negociation.* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  the  tide 
of  vietory  set  in  with  a  strong  current  in  favour 
of  the  American  arms.  Whatever  might  be  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Americans  on  land, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  on  another 
element  Great  Britain  would  always  retain  the 
ascendancy,  and  that  the  ample  resources  of  her 
naval  power  would  enable  her  at  all  times  to 
Contend  snccessfully  with  the  enemy  on  the 
frontier  lakes  of  Canada.  The  importance  of 
this  pr^onderance  had  become  so  manifest  to 
the  governor-general,  that  he  had  made  repeated 
wplications  for  reinforcements,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  month  of  October  that  shipping  suitable 
for  this  service  arrived  at  Montreal.  In  the 
mean  time  the  British,  or  rather  the  Canadian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Captain  Barclay ;  and  the 
American  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Perry ;  met  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie.t  In 
the  morning  of  the  1 0th  of  September,  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  while  lying  at  anchor  iu  Put-in- 
Bay,  discovered  the  British  fleet,  and  immedi- 
ately got  under  way  to  give  them  battle.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  both  fleets  formed  in 
Hue,  and  cleared  for  action.  The  lightness  of 
the  wind  occasioned  them  to  approach  slowly, 
and  prolonged  the  awful  interval  of  suspense 
till  mid -day.  On  the  approach  of  Captain 
Perry's  ship,  the  Lawrence,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  her  firom  the  Detroit,  which,  from 


the  shortness  of  her  guns,  she  was  at  first  un- 
able  to  return.  The  American  captain,  without 
waiting  for  his  lighter  vessels,  kept  steadily  on 
his  course,  and  approached  so  near  that  it  seemed 
to  be  his  intention  to  board.  For  some  time  the 
battle  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  British ; 
their  shot  pierced  the  side  of  the  Lawrence  in 
all  directions,  and  her  decks  were  streWed  with 
the  dead,  while  the  wounded,  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  carried  below.  Perceiving  the 
hazard  of  his  situation,  the  American  commo- 
dore advanced  still  further,  and  ordered  the 
other  vessels  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
with  the  British  fleet.  For  two  hours  the  con- 
test was  continued  with  unabated  vigour ;  and 
Captain  Perry  at  length,  finding  the  Lawrence 
incapable  of  further  service,  determined  to  trans- 
fer his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  which  was  at  that 
moment  warmly  engaged.  Soon  after  the  com- 
modore's flag  began  to  wave  on  the  Niagara, 
the  Lawrence,  being  rendered  totally  incapable 
of  farther  defence,  struck  her  flag.  No  sooner 
had  Captain  Perry  taken  bis  station  on  board 
the  Niagara  than  a  signal  was  made  for  close 
action ;  and  passing  a-head  of  the  British  ships, 
in  order  to  oreak  their  line,  he  gave  them  a 
raking  fire  with  his  starboard  guns,  and  laid  his 
ship  along-side  of  the  Detroit.  The  smaller 
American  vessels  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
advanced  within  grape  and  cannister  shot  dis- 
tance, and  kept  up  a  well  directed  fire,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  struck,  and  all  the  other  British  vessels 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  fate. 

The  engagement,  which  was  gallantly  con- 
tested, lasted  three  hours,  and  the  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  was  depisive.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  tvas  severe ;  and  of  the  crew  of 
the  Lawrence,  scarcely  any  individual,  except 
the  captain,  escaped  the  shower  of  shot  with 
which  she  was  for  upwards  of  two  hours  assailed. 
The  return  made  by  Captain  Perry  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  ^is  fleet,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  the  British  loss, 
as  stated  by  Captain  Barlow,  was  forty-one 
killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded,  among  the 
former  of  whom  was  Captain  Finnis,  of  the 
Queen  Chdrlotte,  and  his  first  lieutenant ;  and 
among  the  latter  Captain  Barclay  himself.  I'his 
gallant  veteran — veteran  in  service,  though  not 
in  years,  had  already  lost  an  arm  while  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country.  During  the  present 
engagement  he  was  twice  carried  below  to  re-* 


♦  Dispatch  from  Sir  George  PreVost  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  St.  Band's,  August  25, 1813. 

t  According  to  the  American  acc(»unts,  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  brig  Detroit,  of  twenty  guns ; 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  eighteen;  the  Lady  Prevost,  of  fourteen  ;  the  Hornet,  often  ;  and  one  sloop  and  a  schooner, 
of  three  guns  each.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated,  that  the  American  fleet  consisted  of  the  Lawrence  and  the 
Niagara,  of  twenty  guns  each ;  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  carrying  an  average  of  two  guns  each.  Captain  Bar- 
clay, without  enteritig  into  the  detail,  represents  the  American  squadron  as  greatly  superior  in  strength  to  his  ows> 
and  sayS)  that  there  were  not  more  than  My  British  seamen  on  board  bis  vessels. 
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ceive  dressifigs  for  his  TTounds,  one  of  ^ich 
deprived  him  of  his  other  hand.    While  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  the  second  time,  an 
officer  came  down,  and  toldiiim  that  they  must 
strike,  as  the  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
men  could  no  longer  be  kept  to  their  guns ;  but 
Captain  Barclay,  unwilling  to  listen  to  counsel 
to  which  his  ears  were  so  little  accustomed,  de- 
manded to  be  conveyed  on  deck,  and  after  taking 
a  survey  of  his  fleet,  and  finding  that  all  hopes 
of  success  had  vanished,  consented,  vrith  extreme 
reluctance,  to  strike  to  the  enemy.     The  Ameri- 
can cocnmodore,  no  way  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
valour,  fought  with   a  degree  of  gallantry  that 
acquired  for  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
his  country ;  and  consummated  his  bravery  by  so 
much  kindness  and  humanity  towards  his  pri- 
soners, that  Captain   Barclay,  in  the  generous 
frankness  of  his  soul,  declared,  that  the  conduct  of 
Perry  towards  the  captive  officers  and  men,  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  him.     This  vic- 
tory, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  of  high 
importance  to  the  American  cause,  was  extolled 
throughout  the  United  States  in  language  the 
most   hyperbolical';    and  their  public   writers. 
Tinder  the  influence  of  a  glowing  imagination, 
did  not  hesitate  to  remark,  that  ^<  the  peal  of 
war,  which  has  once  sounded  on  Brie,  will,  pro- 
bably, never  again  be  heard  on  that  lake.     The 
last  roar  of  cannonry,  that  died  along  her  shores, 
was  the  expiring  note  of  British  domination. 
These  vast  internal  seas  will,  perhaps,  never 
again  be  the  separating  space  between  contend- 
ing nations ;  but  will   be  embosomed  within  a 
mighty  empire ;  and  this  victory,  which  decided 
their  fate,  will  stand  unrivalled  and  alone,  de-- 
riving  lustre  a|id  perpetuity  from  its  singleness.' • 
The  capture  of  the  British  squadron  on 
Lake  Erie  was  the  precursor,  and  in  some  de- 
gree, the  cause,  of '  the  rehnquishment  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  and  the  abandonment  of  all 
the  posts  in   Upper  Canada,  beyond  the  Great 
River.     Early  in  September,  General  Harrison 
began  to  concentrate  his  force,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Miami,  and  once  more  to  prepare  for  a 
descent  on  Canada.     On  the  17th  of  that  month. 
Governor  Shelby,  with  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand   volunteers,  arrived  at  the  American 
head- quarters ;     and    on    the    20th,     General 
M* Arthur's  brigade  joined  the  raairi  anny.    Co- 
lonel Johnson's  regiment   of  cavalry  remained 
at  Fort   Meigs,   but  had  orders    to  approach 
Detroit   by   land,    and  to  advance,    pari  passUj 
with  the  commander-in-ohief,  who  was  to  ipove 
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in  boats  to  Maiden.  Commodore  Perry  was  BOOK 
actively  engaged  in  transporting  the  troops  and 
baggage  to  their  destinatiom;  and  on  the  27th 
General  Harrison's  army  debarked  three  miles 
from  Maiden.  On  advancing  to  that  place, 
instead  of  the  regimentals  of  the  British,  and 
the  war  whoop  of  the  Indians,  a  group  of  well- 
dressed  females  presented  themselves,  and  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  im- 
plored mercy  and  protection/  It  was  now  dis- 
covered that  Maiden  had  been  abandoned  by 
General  Proctor,  who  had  determined  to  fall 
back  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  station  on  the 
river  Thames.  Sandwich  and  Detroit,  thus 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders ;  but  before  General 
Proctor  quitted  these  places  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  dismantle  the  ports,  and  to  destroy 
the  public  buildings  and  stores  of  every  dea- 
scription. 

On  the  2d  of  October  General  Harrison  had 
completed  his   arrangements  for  advancing  in' 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  British  troops,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  the  hostile  armies  came  in 
contact  at  the  Moravian  village,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  forty  milos 
fVom  its  entrance  into  Lake  Clair.    The  British 
force,  which  was  advantageously  drawn   up  in 
line  of  battle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
estimated  at  five  hundred  men,  supported  by 
about  twelve  hundred  Indians.    The  numericsd 
strength  of  the  American  army  was  nearl  v  dou- 
ble this  amount,  including  one  thousand  irre- 
gular cavalry.     The  right  division  of  the  Ame- 
rican   army,    consi3ting   principally   of  horse, 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  in  an  instant  the  British  lines  were  broken, 
and  the  enemy  formed  in  their  rear.    This  sud- 
den and  unexpected  manoeuvre  was  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  day.      On  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position  the  contest  was  more  serious,  but  not 
jess  successful.     Colonel  Johnson,  who  com- 
manded the  Americans  on  that  flank,  encoun- 
tered a  steady  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, who,  by  their  gallant  conduct,  rescued 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  at  Fort  Stepfaep- 
son.    Tecumseh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  brother  of  the  prophet, 
was  personally  opposed  to  Colonel  Johnson, 
and  was  advancing  upon  him  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk,  when  the  colonel,  observing  his  ap- 
proach, drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  laid 
his  brave  adversary  dead  at  his  feet.^  At  the  mo* 
ment  of  the  fall  of  Tecumseh,  the  Indians,  who 


V. 


*  This  celebrnted  aboriginal  warrior  fell  in  the  forty-  fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  Shawannoe 
tnbe.  In  stature,  he  was  above  the  noiiddle  size ;  extremely  active ;  and  capable  of  sustaining  fatigue  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree.  His  carriage  was  erect  and  luAy — his  motions  quick — his  eye  penetrating — ^his  visage  stern, 
with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  lils  couutenanota,  arising  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.      His  rule  of  war  was  neither 
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^^^^^*  till  DOW  hftd  mwatftiMd  their  ground  with  great 

^r^^  I •    kravery,  gave  way ;  and  General  Prootor,  per* 

\^^,^^*^  eelTing  that  all  was  lost»  ordered  his  troops  to 

1818      ^P^se,  and  sought  his  own  safety  in  iught. 

Among  the  trophies  taken  by  the  Amerieans  in 

the  battle  of  the  Thames,  were  six  brass  field* 

pteees,  whieh  had  been  surrendered  by  General 

Hull,    and  on  two  of  which  were    inscribed) 

*'  Surrendered  by  Surgoyne  at  Saratoga." 

The  Americaa  army,  having  effeoied  the 
direct  of  diek  expedition,  returned  to  Detroit, 
but  befidre  their  departure  they  destroyed  Mora- 
vian village,  atteq^pting  to  paUiate  this  en^rquty 
on  the  ground  that  the  Indian  inhebitaQts  had 
been  among  the  foremost  in  massacring  the 
Amerieans  at  the  river  RaMin;  and  om  the 
further  plea,  thai  the  town,  if  spared^  wnuU  h^ve 
aflbrded  a  convenient  shelter  for  tkek  Brilisb 
alKes  during  the  winter.  While  General  Har- 
risen  was  advancing  te  the  Thames,  the  Otta- 
was,  and  the  otb^  Indian  tribeBt  propes^d  to 
General  M^ Arthur  to  suspend  hostiliti^  and  to 
agree  to  ^^  take  bold  of  the  same  tomahawk  with 
the  Americans,  and  to  strike  attth^enemiss  c^ 
the  United  States  vrtiether  British  or  KndJAiK" 
These  proposala  were  of  course  agreed  to,  and 
the  Indians  were  left  at  liberty,  according  to 
the  American  aooounts,  either  ta  take  up  arms  in 
bdialf  of  the  United  States,  or  to  remain  neutraL 
General  Proctor,  after  his  retreat  from  Mo-* 
ravian  village,  repaired  to  Ancaster,  on  the 
Grand  Biver,  where  he  collected  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  army,  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  men,  and  mm  thence  marched  to  Bur- 
lington Heights,  tke  head-quarters  of  General 
.  Vincent. 

Signal  as  the  success  of  the  enemy  bad 
been  on  the  DeUroit  frontier,  all  his  efforts  to 
establish  himself  in  Lowor  Canada  proved  uu* 
availing,  and  served  only  to  involve  him  in  loss 
and  disaster.  <ki  the  8l6t  of  July,  the  Ontario 
fleet,  under  Commodore  Chauncey,  consisting 
at  that  period  of  twelve  sail,  and  carrying  a 
milkary  force,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Scott, 
made  its  appearance  off  York ;  but,  after  throw- 
ing open  the  public  jail,  and  destroying  the 
store-houses  of  some  of  die  private  inhabitants, 
they  again  evacuated  the  town,  and  took  to  their 
vessels.  The  attention  of  the  enemy  m$  soon 
drawn  from  these  predatory  excursions  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  settlements ;  and  a  number 
of  naval  officers  aqd  seamen'  were  dispatdied 
from  Quebec,  on  board  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 


for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  a  small,  but 
chosen  nody  of  troops,  under  Lieutenant-colond 
Murray,  in  various  demonstrations  on  Lake 
Champlain.  On  the  80th  of  July  the  objects  of 
this  service  were  fully  accomplished  by  the  total 
destruction  of  all  tb^  enemy's  arsenals,  bleck- 
houses,  and  stores  of  every  description,  at  Platts- 
burgh,  Swanton,  and  Champlain  Town;  and 
tlie  conflagration  of  the  extensive  barracks  at 
Saranao,  capable  of  containing  four  thousand 
troops.  This  important  service  was  performed 
with  n  degree  of  promptitude  and  regularity 
Ughlv  honourablo  to  the  officers  directing  the 
O^pedition,   and  without  the  loss  of  a   single 


The  success  of  the  Americana  on  the  sbores 
aiMl  oa  the  waters  of  hake  Erie,  had  created 
tbut  excess  of  exultation  which  often  finds  in 
defeat  and  disappointment  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment Upper  Canada,  it  wan  said,  had  fallen, 
and  tke  same  fate  awaited  the  other  parts  of 
tjM  dominions  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty  m  North 
America.  The  preparations  by  which  these 
nasgnifiQent  pfsjeets  were  to  be  realised,  ap- 
peared not  altogaUiei  inadequate  to  their  fulnl- 
ment,  and  it  wa«  pubUcly  announced,  that  the 
two  armies  under  Generals  Wilkinson  and 
Haffipton,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  each,  would  take  up  their  winter- 
quactess  aft  Montreal,  These  troops,  however, 
were  formidable  only  in  numbers,  and  possessed 
no  qualities  which  could  enable  them  to  stand 
the  shock  of  armies  under  British  discipline. 

The  attack  on  Lower  Canada  -was  to  be 
made  by  a  combined  operation  of  the  armies  of 
the  north  and  of  the  centre,  and  wUle  the  former, 
under  General  Hampton,  naarcbed  on  Montreal 
from  Lake  Cfhamplain,  taking  the  route  of  the 
Chateaugay ;  the  latter,  under  General  Willun- 
son^  was  directed  to  sail  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  same  destination.  On  the  morning  of 
the  81st  of  October,  General  Hampton  crossed 
the  line  of  separatioii  between  the  British 
dominions  and  the  United  States,  and  com- 
menced his  movements  alonffithe  banks  of  the 
river.  After  some  days  spent  in  completing  his 
arrangements  and  bringing  up  his  stores  and 
artiUery,  he  advanced  on  the  35th  in  front  of  the 
British  position,  which  he  found  supported  by  a 
wood  of  some  miles  in  estent^  formed  into  an 
entire  abatis,  and  filled  by  i^  suocession  of  breast* 
works,  well  supplied  with  ordnance.^  Early  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  2§th  the  American  light 


topTS  aorto  accept  qaarter.  He  had  been  m  almost  erery  battle  with  the  Americans,  since  the  breaking  ont  of  Ac 
war  ;  had  received  seyeral  wounds,  and  always  sought  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  His  ruling  passion  was  glory — wealth 
was  beneath  bis  ambition,  and  although  his  plunderings  and  subsidies  must  have  Amounted  to  a  large  sum,  be  died 
poor.  The  Americans  had  a  kind  of  ferocious  pleasure  in  oonteoiplating  the  oootour  of  his  features,  wbich  was 
majestic  even  in  death  ;  but  some  of  the  Rentut^ans  disgraced  themselves  by  committing  indignities  on  bis  dead  body. 

^Dispatch  from  General  Hampton  te  tlie  Secretary  at  War,  dated  Four  Comers,  November  1,  1819. 
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troops  and  cavalry  were  discovered  advanciug 
on  both  banks  of  the  Cbateaiigay.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  De  Salaberry,  who  had  the  command  of. 
the  advanced  picquets  of  the  British  army,  com- 
posed of  the  light  infantry  company  of  the  Ca- 
nadian fencibles,  and  two  companies  of  vol- 
tigeurs,  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
made  so  excellent  a  disposition  of  his  little  band, 
as  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  principal 
column,  led  by  General  Hampton  in  person^ 
and  accompanied  by  Brigadier-general  Izard ; 
while  the  American  light  brigade*  under  Colonel 
M'Carty,  was  in  like  manner  arrested  in  its 
progress  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  by  the 
spirited  advance  of  the  right  flank  company  of 
the  third  battalion  of  the  embodied  mihtia,  under 
Captain  Daly,  supported  by  Captain  Bruyer^s 
company  of  Chateaugay  chasseurs.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  enemy  rallied  repeatedly, 
and  returned  to  the  attack,  hut  all  their  efforts 
proved  unavailing ;  and  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing they  were  obliged  finallv  to  retire,  being 
foiled  on  all  points  by  a  handnil  of  men,  who,  by 
their  determined  bravery,  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  an  enemy  twenty  times  their 
number. 

The  governor- genei*al,  having  fortunately 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  witnessed  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  troops  on  this  glorious  occasion, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  award,  on  the  spot, 
that  praise  which  had  become  so  justly  their  due. 
From  the  report  of  prisoners  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  the  affair  of  Chateaugay,  it  appeared 
that  the  American  force,  consisted  of  seven  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  with 
ten  field -pieces;  while  the  British  advanced 
force,  actually  engaged,  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  !*  The  entire  loss  of  both  armies,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the 
official  dispatches  transmitted  to  their  govern- 
ments by  the  hostile  generals,  was  estimated  at 
seventy-five  men,  of  which  the  British  lost  only 
twenty-five  ;  and  the  Americans  not  more  than 
double  tliat  number.  After  this  memorable  re- 
pulse the  American  commander  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  determined,  with  more 
calculating  prudence  than  military  enterprise, 
that  under  existing  circumstances,  it  w^s  not 
prudent  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  army  should  '^  immediately  return, 
by  orderly  marches,  to  such  a  position  as  would 
secure  their  communication  with  the  United 
States,  either  to  retire  into  winter- quarters,  or 
io  be  ready  to  strike  below.'* 

The  American  troops  engaged  in  the  ex- 


pedition   under  General    Wilkinson  were    not  ^OOK^ 
more   fortunate   in    the   enterprise  upon  which 
t^y  had  now  entered  than  their  compatriots  of 
th^  northern   army.      Early    -    ^^^   — «*u  ^^ 
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in    the    month  of 


October,  General  Wilkinson,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  embarked  at  Fort 
George,  on  board  the  Ontario  flotilla,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  vessels,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember,  arrived  on  the  6th  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  port  of  Prescot.  The  powder  and  stores 
were  here  landed  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  to  be  transported  by  land,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  beyond  the  British  batteries ;  and 
all  the  troops  were  debarked  to  march  at  the 
same  hour  to  a  bay  two  miles  below  Prescot. 
The  viffilance  of  the  British  troops,  to  which  the 
enemy  bears  repeated  testimony,  was  not  to  be 
surprised;  and  in  this  attempt  to  pass  the 
fortress  of  Prescot,  the  American  armada  was 
doomed  to  sustain  a  heavy  and  destructive  can- 
nonade ;t  while  the  army  on  shore,  under  the 
command  of  Brig. -general  Boyd,  was  briskly 
assailed  by  the  garrison  with  shot  and  shells. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  Prescot,  was  retarded  by  the  menac- 
ing position  of  the  British  army,  which  hung 
upon  his  rear,  and  by  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  exposed  his 
flotilla  to  continually  increasing  dangers.  Hav- 
ing anticipated  the  probability  af  the  American 
government  sending  its  whole  force  from  Lake 
Ontario  towards  Montreal,  the  British  governor- 
general  had  ordered  a  corps '  of  observation, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  49th  reffiment, 
the  second  battalion  of  the  89th,  and  three 
companies  of  voltigeurs,  with  a  division  of  gun- 
boats, the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
colonel  Morrison,  of  the  89th  regiment,  to 
advance  froip  Kingston,  and  to  follow  the 
movements  of  General  Wilkinson's  army.  On 
the  ]  1th,  this  corps  of  observation  was  attacked 
at  Williamsberg  by  a  part  of  the  Americau 
force,  under  General  Boyd,  consisting  of  two 
brigades  of-  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
About  half  past  two  the  action  became  general, 
vvhen  the  enemy  endeavoured,  by  moving  for- 
ward a  brigade  from  the  right,  to  turn  the 
British  left,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  89th  form- 
ing in  potence  with  the  49th,  and  both  corps 
moving  forward,  occasionally  firikig  by  platoons. 
Finding  himself  unsuccessful  on  the  left,  the 
next  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  against 
the  right,  but  he  was  received  in  so  gallant  a 
manner  by  the  companies  of  the  89th,  under 
Captain   Barnes,  and  by  a   well-directed  fire 


*  Dispatch  from  Sir  George  Prevost  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  Montreal,  October  30,  1813. 
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from  tbe  artillery^  that  he  quiekly  retreatedj 
letiVinjf  one  of  hid  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Colonel  Morrl^an^  id  bis  tiirn^  new 
beesltne  tbe  assailaht,  and  tbe  enemy  concen- 
trated his  forc^  to  present  his  adVfeince;  biit 
Sttcli  wds  the  steady  countenance  and  well- 
dlrfeotiid  fire  of  the  troops,  and  the  artillery,  thflt 
dboiit  half  )}ast  four  the  Americans^'gaTe  way  on 
all  side^5  arid  abandoned  their  strorig  position. 
By  a  judicious  moYcment  made  at  this  mohient 
by  liieutenaht-colonel  Pearson^  their  light  in- 
fsUitry,  which  had  been  left  to  ooTer  their  t*etreat, 
was  dislodged,  and  the  British  detachment  for 
the  night  bccu^i^d  the  ground  from  which  the 
eheihy  bad  i^noblt  sufibred  themselves  to  be 
driTen.  Cblond  Morrison;  iti  his  report  of  the 
battle  of  Williamsberg,  ifktj  jiistly  remarks,  that 
CTcry  man  did  his  duty ;  and  that  no  stronger 
evidence  can  be  given  of  their  merits  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  army  of  thb 
Tictors  did  not  exceed  bight  hundred  men ; 
while  that  of  the  vanquished  ariiounted  to  from 
three  to  four  thousahd.*  The  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-ttine,t  including  upwards  of 
one  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the 
British,  the  loss,  in  relation  to  the  number  en- 

5 aged,  was  be^vy,  and  amounted  to  one  faun- 
red  and  eighty,  including  twel^  missing.^ 
Sir  George  Prevost,  in  his  dispatches  relating  to 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Americans  to>in- 
Tide  his  majesty*^  Canadian  dominions,  dwells 
ivith  exultation  on  the  lovalty  And  active  ^eial 
displayed  bv  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
General  Wilkinson  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
same  important  fact,  by  asserting^  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  eonntry  was 
active  ahd  universal. 

The  American  army,  depressed  by  their  dis- 
asters^ rie-embarked  tbe  whole  Of  their  forces  on 
the  18th,  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St. 
Regis  and  Salmon  River,  on  their  own  shbres^ 
not  leaving  a  man  on  the  Canadian  territory, 
except  such  as  were  prisoi^ers.  On  the  preced- 
ing day,  General  Wilkinson,  Virho  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  during  the  principal  part  of  the 
voyage  down  tlie  St.  Liavnrence,  received  a  dis- 
patch fVom  General  Hampton,  in  i^hich  that 
officer  declined  to  join  his  troops  to  the  army  oF 
the  centre,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of 
provisions,  intimating,  however,  that  he  should 
retire  to  Plattsburg,  with  the  intention  of  open- 
ing a  commnnication  betvreen  the  two  armies 


lower  down  the  river.  Thi§  letter  General 
Wilkinson  considered  as  a  refusal  oh  tbe  part  of 
General  Hampton  to  co-operate ;  and  at  a  ootin«- 
oil  of  war,  cdnsisting  of  the  principal  offiders  of 
his  artny,  it  was  deteitninecl,  *^  that  the  attack 
6n  Montreal  should  be  abandoned  for  the  pre- 
sent season^"  ahd  that  the  army  ahould  go 
into  winter-quarters.  It  woiild  be  au  useless 
expenditure  of  time  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
between  these  two  generals ;  but  it  tras  strongly 
siirmised  in  the  tJiiited  States,  that  tbe  battles  of 
Chateaugay  and  Williaihsberg  had  abated  their 
military  ardour,  and  that  in  reality  their  diasen- 
sions  might  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

The  signal  defeats  experienced  by  the  Ame^ 
rican  armies  in  Canada  having  relieved  both 
provinces  from  the  pressure  ef  the  invaders,  the 
attention  of  the  British  army,  under  Major- 
general  Yincentj  and  Lieutenant-general  Drum- 
mond,  was  directed  to  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and 
on  tbe  lOth  of  December,  Colonel  Murray  was 
ordered  to  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  ohedking 
a  system  of  plunder  organized  by  the  enemy 
against  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  district. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  British  force  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George  in  time  to  compel  the  enemy,  under 
General  M'C litre,  to  abandon  tbe  Whole  of  the 
British  side  of  the  Niagara  frontier ;  but  not  till 
that  general  had  stained  the  character  of  bis 
(Country  by  the  wanton  conflagration  Of  the  towtt 
of  Newark,  which^  under  the  pretence  of  secur- 
ing the  American  frontier,  b'nt  in  violation  of  the 
hiws  of  nations,  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

The  enemy,  no  longer  secure  within  hts 
own  doihinions,  abandoned  Ijewestown  on  the 
advance  of  Major-g^neral  RisJl,  loaving  in  the 
plaOe  k  considerable  supply  of  smiail  arms  and 
ammunition,  vrith  about  two  hundred  barrels  of 
fibur. 

Early  Wk  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  I>e>- 
tfcihber.  Colonel  Murray,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
nlent  of  tbte  100th  fagiment,  the  grenadt^ 
cort^any  of  the  royals,  and  the  flank  companies 
of  the  41st  regiment,  advanced  to  Fort  Niagara^ 
where,  having  siirprised  the  sentries  On  the 
glacis  of  the  fortress,  the  watchword  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  place  carried  in  a  few  minutos, 
Iritii  the  trifling  loss  of  six  men  killed,  awd  five 
wonn^d.  'Tbe  lofim  of  iite  garrison  was  much 
more  considerable,  sixty-five  of  their  number 
were  killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  three  hun^ 
dred  and  forty-four  made  prisoners.^     By  this 


*  General  Mllkinson,  in  his  Dispatch  to  tbe  Becretarj  at  War^  dated  French  MtHs,  November  10,  TOfd; 
states,  rather  loosely,  that  the  American  force  engaged  did  not  exceed  1,800  men ;  wbUe  the  strength  of  Ate  British 
is  estimated  at  1,600,  or  1,600,  exdusire  of  the  militia. 

t  General  Wilkinson's  Dispatches.  |  Colonel  Morrison's  Official  Report 

§  Colonel  Murray's   Report  to  General  Drummond,  dated  Fort  Niagara,   December  19,   1813. 
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gallant  acbieYMieifi>  tWeoty-se^en  pieces  of 
oaanooi  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  a  nam* 
ber  of  rifles,  and  the  store-houses,  well  stocked 
irtfith  clothing)  and  camp  equipage  of  every 
description^  fell  into  the  nands  of  the  vietors. 
Captain  Leonard,  of  the  artillery  serTice,  io 
whom  the  command  of  the  garrison  had  been 
intrusted  by  General  M'Clure,  had,  on  the  even* 
ing  before  the  assault,  retired  to  his  country 
residence,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  a 
royal  salute,  announcing  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress,  gave  this  officer  the  first  intimation 
of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  committed  to 
his  charge. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  fortress  of 
Niagara  was  carried  by  Colonel  Murray,  Lewis* 
town  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the 
forces  under  Major-general  Riall.  During  the 
night  of  the  30th  that  general  crossed  the 
Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  consisting  of.  four  companies  of  the 
king^s  regiment,  the  light  company  of  the  89tfa) 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  41st  regiment,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  100th  regiment;  with  a 
small  body  of  militia  volunteers,  and  a  number 
of  Indian  warriors.  At  day-break  om  the  fbl* 
lowing  morning,  the  king^s  regiment,  and  light 
eompany  of  the  80th,  moved  forward ;  the  gre* 
nadi^rs  of  the  41st  and  the  100th  regiment  b^g 
in  reserve.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops  the  enemy  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of 
eannon  and  musketry  o*  die  royal  Scots,  under 
Lieutenant^'^coionel  Gordon,  who  was  directed 
to  land  above  Black  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of 
tfihitng  his  position,  but  who,  owing  to  the 
boats  in  which  the  troops  were  embarked  having 
grounded,  was  not  able  to  land  in  suffictent  time 
to  at^eoQiplish  that  object.  The  khig^s  and  the 
80th,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  the  town, 
cotamenced  a  Bpnrited  attack  upon  the  Americans 
under  General  Hall.  The  position,  which  was 
strong,  was  for  souse  tisoe  supported  with  mndi 
bravery ;  but  such  was  the  gallant  and  deter* 
BMned  advance  of  the  British  troops,  that  he  was 
at  length  driven  from  his  battertea,  and  pursued 
to  Hhe  town  of  Buffalo,  about  two  miles  distant. 
General  Hall,  finding  bis  force  now  swelled  to 
npwards  of  two  tbonsand  men,  again  attempted 
tonrrest  the  progress  «f  the  advancing  coktmns ; 
bvt  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffisctnai,  his  troops 
ied  in  disorder,  and  betook  theoEMeives  to  the 
woods.  Eigtvt  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  prisoners,  fell  krto  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  estimated  at  from  three  to 
four  'hundred. 

General  Riall  now  proceeded  to  execute  the 
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ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition ;  and  Colonel  BOOK  T. 
Robinson  was  detached  to  destroy  a  sloop  and  — — — « 
two  schooners,  part  of  the  Ontario  flotilla,  which  Chap.  II. 
lay  a  little  below  the  town.  The  town  itself^ 
the  inhabitants  having  previously  abandoned  it^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  public  stores,  consisting  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clothing,  spirits^  and 
flour,  which  the  British  army  had  not  the  means 
of  conveying  away,  were  then  set  on  fire,  and 
totally  consumed.  A  similsr  fate  awaited  Black 
Rock;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that 
village  was  consigned  to  the  flames. 

These  terrible  inflictions  were  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  retaliate  the  destruction  of  the  town 
of  Newark  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  further  in* 
structions  of  General  Drummond,  Lieut.-oolonel 
Gordon,  with  a  detachment  of  the  10th  and  80th 
regiments,  moved  down  the  river  to  Fort  Nia- 
gara, and  destroyed  the  remaining  cover  of  thn 
enemy  upon  this  frontier.*'*  A  dreadful  so^ie 
of  desolation  now  presented  itself ;  all  ike  towns 
and  villageB  on  the  American  side  of  the  com* 
municatii^  river  between  LidLes  Erie  and  On- 
tario were  destroyed,  and  the  conduding  scenes 
of  the  campaign  of  the  present  year,  assumed 
the  character  of  a  war  of  ezternunation — ^a 
species  of  eontest  abhorrent  to  every  dvilized 
mind,  and  fit  only  for  the  savage  auxiliaries  of 
the  two  exasperated  belUgerenta. 

Amidst  partial  reverses,  the  camnaign  of 
tiie  present  year  had  proved  giorious,  ny  land, 
to  Great  Britain ;  on  the  ooean,  the  nUll  and 
bravery  of  the  hostile  nations  were  more  equally 
balanced^  bntAe  ascendancy  inclined,  unques- 
tionably, to  tint  power  who  had  so  long  reigned 
the  unrivalled  mistress  of  the  waves.  Her  sue* 
cesses  were,  however,  by  no  means  uncheqnered 
even  on  this  element ;  and  the  first  aetbn  on  the 
ooean  between  British  and  American  vessels,  in 
tbejfear  1813,  terminated  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  iatter  power.  On  the  24th  of  March^  the 
American  brig  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrenee,  and 
the  English  brig  Peacock,  Captain  William 
Peske,  naet  at  sea,  off  Demarara,  and  at  half 
past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  passed 
within  range  of  eadi  other's  guns,  and  exchang- 
ed broadsides.  Observing  the  British  captain  in 
the  act  of  wearing,  Captaiin  Lawrence  bore  up 
and  received  his  starboard  broadside,  after 
which  he  approached  ciose  on  the  starboard 
<|narter,  and  in  that  position  k^  up  sudi  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  that  in  less  than 
fifteen  ninutes,  the  Peacock,  being  rendered 
unmanageable,  was  obliged  to  strike  her  flag. 
With  much  difl&eulty,  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  bringing  their  prize  to  anchor ;  but  before  the 
prisoners  could  be  removed  she  went  down,  car-* 
rying  with  her  thirteen  of  her  own  crew,   and 


•  Repfttt  tt&4e  by  C^eaeral  Kial  to  General  Drummona,  dsted  near  Fwt  Erie,  January  1,  1814. 
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BOOK  V.  three  of  the  American  sailors.     Captain  Peake, 
— —  and  four  of  his  crew,  were  found  dead  on  board 
^"^^•^'  the  sinking  vessel,  and  thirty-three  others  were 
^'^^^T'^  wounded.     The   loss    of   the    Americans    was 
■    trifling  in  .comparison,  and  in  the  return  made 
by   Captain  liawrence  to   the  secretary  of  the 
nayy,  it  is  stated,  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  did  not  exceed  five  men,  of  whom  one 
only  was  killed.     The  Peacock  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  her  class  in  the 
British  navy,  and  in  size,  guns,  and  crew,  the 
combatants  were  nearly  equal.     On  the  return 
of  Captain  Lawrence  to  America   he  was  re* 
ceived  with  every  possible  mark  of  distinction ; 
and  as  a  testimony  of  the  estijmation  in  which  his 
talents  and  bravery   were  held  by  his  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Chesapeake  frigate,   then  lying  in  the  port  of 
Boston. 

The  time  now  approached  in  which  the 
British  flag  was  to  recover  a  large  share  of  its 
accustomed  honours  from  that  foe  with  whom  its 
glories  bad  sufiered  a  temporary  eclipse.  Ever 
since  the  month  of  February,  Captain  Broke, 
of  the  Shannon,  had  been  cruising  in  the  Bay 
of  Boston,  in  company  with  the  Tenedos,  in 
hopes  that  the  Chesapeake  would  come  out  of 
the  harbour;  but  the  enemy  not  choosing  to 
encounter  two  British  frigates,  Captain  Broke 
directed  the  Tenedos  to  cruise  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  not  to  rejoin  him  till  after 
the  expiration  of  a  month.  In  order  that  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  might  be  informed  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  vessels,  and  be  induced  in  conse- 
quence to  ^put  to  sea,  the  Shannon  stood  close 
into  Boston  light-house,  and  hoisted  the  British 
colours.  The  challenge,  conveyed  by  this  pos- 
ture of  defiance,  Captain  Lawrence  was  not  slow 
to  accept ;  and  at  nud-day,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
the  Chesapeake  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out 
of  th%  harbour,  to  decide,  as  it  were,  by  single 
combat,  the  contest  between  the  two  nation  in 
maritime  prowess. 

About  twenty-five  minutes  after  five  o'clock 
tlie  two  frigates  were  within  musket  shot  of 
each  other  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  interesting  and  awful  moment. 
The  engagement,  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence, had'  few  features  in  common  with  the 
usual  routine  of  sea  fights ;  there  was,  on  the 
contrary,  something  chivalrous  in  the  situation 
of  the  combatants  ;  each  commander,  as  well  as 
the  respective  crews,  had  offered  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  their  country's  glory  and 
honour  ;  and  by  this  feeling  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Americans  were  more  particularly  in*- 
fluenced,  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  com- 
mence within  sight  of  their  own  shores,  which 
were  lined  by  the  inhabitants,  who  could  observe 
with  ease  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  combat  so  in* 


teresting.  Captain  Broke  and  his  crew,  oa 
their  part,  must  have  experienced  feelings  little 
less  stimulating  to  heroic  enterprise :  they  had 
sought  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world, 
that  the  sun  of  England's  naval  glory  was  not 
yet  set ;  they  had  not  merely  to  sustain,  they  had 
in  some  measure  to  retrieve  and  win  back,  the 
glory  and  honour  of  their  country ;  they  had  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  that  country  which 
had  given  birth  to  Nelson ;  and  they  did  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  this  high  distinction.  The 
Chesapeake  frigate,  on  her  advance,  was  manceu- 
vred  with  so  much  skill  as  to  call  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  British  captain  ;  and  three  Ame- 
rican ensigns  waved  from  her  masts,  on  one  of 
which  was  inscribed,  '^  Free  Trade  and  Sailors* 
Rights."  At  half  past  five  the  enemy  placed 
himself  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  battle  began.  After  the  exchange  of 
two  or  three  broadsides,  the  enemy's  frigate 
fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  and  they  became 
locked  in  each  other's  rigging.  Captain  Broke, 
observing  that  the  enemy  were  flinching  from 
their  guns,  determined  to  bring  the  battle  to  an 
immediate  and  glorious  issue,  and  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  boarding.  Placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  -  gallant  bands,  appointed  to  that 
service,  they  instantly  rushed  upon  the  enemy's 
decks,  impelling  every  thing  before  them  with 
irresistible  fury.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate 
but  disorderly  resistance ;  and  the  firing  was 
continued  at  ail  the  gangways,  and  between  the 
tops;  but  in  two  minutes  they  were  driven 
sword  in  hand  from  every  post ;  the  American 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British 
union  floated  triumphantly  over  it.  In  another 
minute  the  enemy  ceased  firing  from  below,  and 
called  for  quarter ;  and  the  whole  service  was 
achieved  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action. 

No  terms  can  adequately  express  the  merits 
of  the  valiant  officers  and  crew  of  the  Shannon  : 
the  calm  courage  they  displayed  during  the 
cannonade,  and  the  tremendous  precision  of 
their  fire,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  ardour 
with  which  they  rushed  to  the  assault.  Nor 
was  the  courage  of  the  Americans  much  less 
conspicuous  ;  their  brave  captain,  who  received 
a  musket  ball  through  his  body,  in  the  beat  of 
the  action,  exclaimed  as  he  was  carried  below, 
'^ Don't  give  up  the  ship;"  and  his  principal 
solace,  while  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain 
from  bis  wounds,  was  derived  from  the  hope  that 
his  colours  should'  never  be  struck.  But  at  the 
moment  when  these  orders  were  sent  up  by  the 
surgeon^  every  officer  on  the  upper  deck  was 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  struggle  had 
ceased.  In  the  very  moment  of  victory  Captain 
Broke  was  severely  wounded  in  his  head  by  a 
sabre,  while  exerting  himself  to  save  two  Auie- 
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ricans  from  the  fary  of  bis  men.  Of  his  gallant 
seamen  and  marines,  he  had  twenty-three  slain, 
and  fifty-six  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  amounted  to  forty- seven  killed,  and 
ninety-three  wounded.  From  a  comparatiTO 
Tiew  of  the  strength  of  the  two  frigates,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Shannon  mounted  fifty-three 
funs,  while  the  Chesapeake  had  only  forty-nine  ; 
ut  if  the  superiority  in  guns  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Bnglish,  the  Americans  eigoyed  a  still  higher 
ikdTantage  in  her  number  of  men,  and  the  Che- 
sapeake had  to  ojppose  her  full  complement  of 
four  hundred  and  lorty  seamen  against  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty  with  which  the  Shannon  en* 
tered  the  action. 

The  wounds  of  Captain  Lawrence  proved 
mortal  four  days  after  the  battle ;  when  his  body 
was  shrouded  in  the  colours  of  his  ship,  and 
conveyed  to  Halifax  for  inteiCment.  His  tuneral 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere* 
monials ;  his  pall  was  supported  by  the  oldest 
captains  in  the  British  serrioe  then  at  Halifax, 
and  the  naval  officers  crowded  to  yield  the  last 
honours  to  a  man  whom  they  considered  now 
no  longer  in  the  light  of  a  foe,  but  as  an  honour 
to  his  profession.  There  is  a  generous  sym- 
pathy in  the  brave  that  knows  no  distinction  of 
tfioie  or  nation.  They  honour  in  each  other 
that  of  which  they  feel  proud  in  themselves. 
The  group  that  congregated  round  the  grave  of 
Captain  Lawrence  presented  a  scene  worthy  of 
the  heroic  days  of  chivalry.  It  was  a  complete 
triumph  of  the  nobler  feelings  over  the  savage 
passions  of  war.  The  conflict  of  arms  is  ferocious, 
and  triumph  frequently  does  but  engender  more 
deadly  hostilities ;  but  the  contest  of  magna- 
nimity calls  forth  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  bAduI) 
«nd  the  contest  is  over  the  aftctions. 

The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  such 
taimating  and  glorious  circumstances,  could  not 
fail,  in  some  degree,  to  re-establish  in  the  minds 
even  of  the  desponding,  their  confidence  in  Bri- 
tish naval  valour  and  skill ;  and  an  engagement 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Aujgust^  though 
not  of  so  brilliant  a  nature,  Hor  brought  to  so 

3(eody  an  issue,  contributed  to  the  same  efiect. 
n  the  morning  of  the  I4lh  of  Aueust^  Captain 
Maples,  of  bis  majesty's  sloop  Pelican,  while 
cruising  in  St.  Greorge^s  Channel  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trade,  observed  an  Amenoan 
vessel  in  full  sail,  which  slackened  on  her 
toproacb,  and  prepared  for  action.  As  soon  as 
the  l^can  came  alongside  of  her  antagonist 
^e  seaOien  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  action 
commenced.     For  forty-three  minutes  the  en- 


gagement was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  on  both  fiOOR  V. 

sides,  and  though  during  this  time  the  Pelican 

evidently  had  the  advantage,  it  Was  by  no  means  Chap.  II. 
of  a  decisive  nature.  Captain  Maples,  finding  ^"^^'T?^ 
bis  crew  anxious  to  come  to  close  quarters,  *®1» 
laid  the  Pelican  alongside  of  his  adversary,  and 
gave  orders  to  board  her;  but  when  the  crew 
were  in  the  act  of  executing  the  commands  of 
their  captain,  the  American  struck  her  colours. 
The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Argus  sloop  of 
war.  Captain  Allen,  of  twenty  guns,  and  a  com- 
plement of  one  hundred  and  twentt-aeven  men. 
Her  commander  fought  his  ship  nobly,  and  was 
wounded  early  in  the  action  so  severely  that  he  " 
was  obliged  to  suffer  amputation  of  his  left 
thigh,  and  died  the  day  after  the  battle.  In 
point  of  force  the  two  sloops  were  nearly 
equal,  and  perhaps  the  circumstance  which  most 
strongly  inoicated  the  relative  skill  with  which 
the  battle  was  fought,  was  the  loss  on  each 
side ;  on  board  the  Pelican  there  were  onlv  two 
men  killed,  and  six  wounded  ;  while  on  board 
the  Argus  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
about  forty.* 

But  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  British 
by  sea  was  not  yet  placed  on  so  firm  a  footing 
as  not  to  be  liable,  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Americans,  to  vicissitudes ;  and  those  who,  from 
the  redult  Of  the  action   between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake,  looked  for  victory  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  vessels  were  of 
equal  force,  were  doomed  to  be  disappoiilted. 
On  the  5th  of  September,    the  Amencan  brig 
Enterprise,  lieutenant  -Burrows,  and  his  Bri^ 
tannic  Majesty *s  brig  Boxer,  Captain   Blyth^     *' 
met  at  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Bay,  ttff  tho 
coast  of  the   United    States.      The    EngUalk 
captain,  when  he  observed  the  Americap  t^ssiel 
standing  towards  him,  fired  k  shot  a^  a  chled'* 
lenge,  and  hoisted  three  British  ensig^tts,  %hich 
he  ordered  to  be  nailed  to  the  maist.    About 
two  o^clock  the  American  captain,  hating  ob^ 
tained  the  weather  gag^e,  hoisted,  it  his  tun, 
three  ensigns,  and  fired   a  sl)iot  at  the  Boxer ; 
this  she  did  not  deign  to  return  till  she  came 
within  half  pistol  shot,    when  het  crew  gave 
three  cheers,  and  commencecjl  the  tiction  by  firing 
her  starboard  broadside.    Tfa6  action  now  be- 
came most  obstinate ;   and  At  twenty  minutea^ 
past  three  the  American  obtain  received  a  kill 
m  his  body,  and  fell ;  but  he  refused  to  be  car- 
ried below,  &kid  raising  hid  head,  requested,  even 
in  the  aeonies  of  deaths  t!bat  his  flag  micbt  nevejr 
be  striick.    No^  Wa^   his   adversary   Teas  dis-     • 
tioguidhed  for  hi^  llteroic  bravery.      About  ten 


*  IDispatch  from  GsptatD  Maples  to  Vioe-sdintralThomborovgh.     In  'k  letter  from  John  Hawker^  Esq.  many 
years  Americ4n  Vioe-consul  in  England,  dated  from  Plymontb*,  August  19^  1813^  and  addrcoasd  to  Geoefsl  Allea,  the 
father  of  Ae  captain,  it  is  sUted,  that  the  loss  on  board  thie  Argus  amounted  anijr  to  nz  Idiled,  and  twelfe  weaaded. 
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minutes  after  the  American  commandant  re- 
ceiTed  bis  mortal  wound.  Lieutenant  M^Call, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  vessel  devolved, 
ordered  his  slnp  to  be  laid  on  board  the  Boxer, 
for  the  purpose  of  raking  her  with  a  starboard 
broadside.  Captain  BIyth  had  now  fallen  ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  vessels  was  such  that  the 
Enterprise. could  command  any  situation  which 
it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  take;  while 
the  Boxer  could  neither  be  manoeuvred  with 
sl^ill,  nor  fought  with  advantage.  The  raking 
fire  to  which  she  was  exposed  continued  to  be 
poured  into  her  till  forty *five  minutes  past  three, 
when  her  crew,  finding  further  resistance  un* 
availing,  called  for  quarter,  as  their  colours, 
being  nailed  to  the  mast,  could  not  be  hauled 
down.  The  loss  of  the  Boxer  was  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  American  brig; 
and  the  hull,  sails,  and  rigging  of  the  former 
were  nearly  cut  to  pieces;  while  the  latter, 
though  injured  in  her  spars  and  rigging,  was 
left  111  a  condition  to  have  commence  another 
action  of  the  same  kind  immediately.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer  at 
Portlajid,  the  bodies  of  the  two  commanding 
ofBcera,  Captain  Blyth,  and  Lieutenant  Bur- 
rows, were  brought  on  shore  in  barges,  rowed 
at  minute  strokes  by  the  masters  of  shipa, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  boats  and  barges  in 
the  harbour,  while  minute  guns  were  fired  from 
the  two  vessels.  A  grand  procession  wa^  then 
formed  on  shore^  and  the  interment  took  place 
with  all  the  honours  that  the  civil  and.  military 
authorities  of  the  plaoe,  and  the  great  body 
of  people,  could  bestow. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  ISIS,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delawl^«  Bays  were  declared 
by  the  British  government  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  a  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Warren,  was  staticmed  off  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  to  seal  up  these  great  inlets  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  month  of  May,  Rear- 
admiral  Cockburn,  with  a  light  squadron  under 
his  command,  was  sent  up  the  Chesapeake,  to 
carry  on  a  coasting  warfare,  and  to  render  the  * 
government  and  the  inhabitants  of  America  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  reusing  the  indignation  of 
the  British  nation.  The  villages  of  Frenohtown, 
.*Havre-de-grace,  Georgetown,  and  l^retflerick- 
town,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake, 
were  seized  upon  and  destroyed,  and  consider- 
able injury  was  done  to  the  enemy  by  these 
operations  ;  but  no  vital  point  was  reached,  nor 
were  any  of  the  great  objects  of  the  war  ma- 
terially promoted.  This  desultory  and  piratical 
species  of  warfare,  -  though  always   a  favourite 


topic  of  British  declamation,  seldom  leads  to  any 
important  result.  lu  succeeses  are  superficial 
and  transient;  and  though  the  suffering  and 
alarm.it  inflicts  may  in  some  measure  dispose  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  a  district  to  peace,  even 
this  effect  must  be  greatly  counteracted  by  the 
hatred  and  irritation  which  it  is  always  sure  to 
excite. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  the  Mississipi  territory 
availed  themselves  of  the  rupture  betweeli  Great 
Britain  and  America  to  indulge  once  more  their 
strong  propensity  for  war,  and  endeavoured  to 
regain  those  territories  which  the  events  of 
former  contests  had  wrested  from  them.  Deaf 
to  the  warning  voice  of  their  most  experienced 
chiefs,  the  Creek  Indians  procured  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards  in 
West  Florida,  and  deelared  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  first  operations  of  the  war 
took  plaoe  near  the  Cborgia  frontier,  and  on  the 
30th  of  August  Fort  Mims  was  surprised  b]^  a 
large  body  of  the  savages,  and  the  garrison,  with 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  hostility.  Of  the 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  place,  not 
more  than  thirty*  escaped  the  scalping- knife^ 
the  flames,  and  the  tomahawk. 

To  revenge  this  massacre,  and  to  atrike 
terror  into  the  savages,  a  brigade  of  Georgia 
militia  was  detached,  under  the  oommand  of 
Brigadier -general  Floyd ;  and  the  militia  and 
volunteers  of  Tennessee,  uuder  the  command  of 
General  Jackson,  were  employed  in  the  same 
servlpe.  In  the  month  of  November  battles  were 
fought  at  Tallushatckes,  Talladega,  Hillibee- 
towns,  and  Autossee,  in  all  of  which,'  according 
to  the  accounts  of  their  enemies,  the  Indians 
were  defeated ;  numbers  of  their  chiefs  and  war- 
riors were  killed,  and  their  villages  consigned 
to  the  flames.  In  all  these  engagements  they 
fought  with  a  fury  peculiar  to  savages,  and  met 
and  inflicted  death  without  giving  or  receiving 
quarter,  t 

The  sanguinary  details  of  this  war  of  exter- 
mination present  Uttle  but  a  rqietitioa  of  sao* 
cesses  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  of 
misery  and  desolation  in  the  devoted  country  of 
their  adversaries.  A  contest  so  unequal  could 
not  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  battle  of 
Tallapoosa,  fought  on  the  27th  of  March,  1814, 
brought  ttie  war  to  a  dose  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  almost  all  the  warriors  of  the  nation 
against  whioh  it  was  waged.  On  the  morning 
of  this  decisive  engagement  General  Jackson 
reached  the  crescent  of  the  Tallapoosa,  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  New  Yonka,  where  the 


*  Letter  from  Judge  Toulmm^  dated  September  7,  1813. 
t  See  the  Official  R^orts  of  the  Americsn  Generals. 
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Indiaos  had  formed  a  kind  of  fortress,  coveriDe 
about  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  rendered, 
as  they  conceiTed,  impregnable,  by  the  benedic- 
tions of  their  prophets,  and  the  skill  of  (heir  war- 
riors. The  breast- work  of  this  fortified  peninsula 
was  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  the 
congregated  warriors  of  Oakfusiia,  Oakehagu, 
New  Youka,  Hiilabeea,  the  Fish  Ponds,  ,and 
Eufatua,  formed  its  garrison.  Having  dispatched 
General  Coffee  to  place  himself  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  by  securing  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  the  commander  of  the  American  army 
determined  to  take  possession  of  the  breast-work 
by  storm.  The  regular  troops,  led  on  by  Colonel 
Williams  and  Major  Montgomery,  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  adyano^  part  of  the  works, 
when  an  obstinate  contest,  through  the  port 
holes,  musket  to  musket,  took  place,  ang  in 
which  many  of  the  Indian  bullets  necame  trans- 
fixed upon  the  bayonets  of  their  adversaries.  At 
length  the  assailants  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
works,  and  the  event  was  now  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. The  Indians,  although  they  fought  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  existence,  and  displayed 
that  kind  of  bravery  which  desperation  inspires, 
were  entirely  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
margin  of  the  river  was  strewed  with  their  slain. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  dead  bodies  laid  upon  the 
field,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  others  were 
buried  in  the  water.  Not  more  than  twenty 
escaped ;  and  among  the  dead  was  found  their 
famous  prophet,  Monahell,  with  two  other  pro- 
phets of  less  celebrity.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred,  among  the  former  of  whom  was  Major 
Montgomery,  and  Lieutenants  Sommerville  and 
Moulton. 

This  action,  which  was  continued  for  five 
hours,  and  till  the  exterminating  sword  could 
find  no  more  victims,  terminated  the  Creek  war. 
The  Tallapoosa  king  was  made  prisoner  ;  Tosta- 
hatchee.  King  of  Uickroy,  afterwards  surren- 
dered himself;  and  Wetherford,  their  speaker, 
seeing  that  all  further  resistance  was  vain, 
ranked  himself  voluntarily  among  the  captives.* 


1814 


In  the  month  of  April  a  peace  was  concluded,  fiOOK  V.. 
and  General  Jackson  withdrew  his  forces.    The  '    ■- 

terms  of  the  treaty  were  dictated  by  the  United  Chap.^I. 
States,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  in-  " 
demnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
The  victors  were  to  retain  as  much  of  the  Creek 
country  as  would  by  its  sale  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  to  guard  against  future  incur^ 
sions  from  the  tribes,  the  right  of  establishing 
military  posts  along  the  line  of  the  whole  frontier 
was  i^onoeded  to  them.  It  does  not  appear  by 
any  means  clear,  notwiflistanding  the- confident 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  this  war,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  Creeks,  was  instigated  by  the 
British  government,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  single  British  oificer  or  soldier  was  found  in 
the  Indian  ranks. 

The  message  of  the  American  President  at 
the  opening  of  the  congress,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1810,  announced,  that  Great  Britain 
had  declined  the  offer  made  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  mediate  the  existing  differences 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  the  president  con- 
ceived, that  a  nation  proud  of  its  rights,  and 
conscious  of  its  strength,  had  no  choice  but  in 
exertion  of  the  one  in  support  of  the  other.  The 
door  of  negociation  was  not,  however,  finally 
closed  ;  for  while  Great  Britain  was  disinclined 
to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue 
to  the  mediation  of  a  power  that,  in  common 
with  America,  might  be  disposed  to  circumscribe 
her  maritime  claims,  she  professed  a  readiness 
to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  their 
conferences  might  result  in  establishing  between 
the  two  nations  the  blessings  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages of  peace.f  This  proposal,  which  was 
communicated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Ame- 
rican secretary  of  state  on  the  4th  of  November, 
was  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  without  hesitation,  and  Gottenburg,  being 
neutral  territory,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  plac^  at 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble. 


*  In  a  private  interriew  with  General  Jackson,  after  the  battle,  the  intrepid  Wetherford  thus  addressed  his  eon- 
qoeror :— *'  1  fought  at  Fort  Minis — 1  fought  the  Georgian  army — I  did  you  all  the  injury  I  could-«-Had  I  been  supported 
1  woald  have  done  you  more.  But  my  warriors  are  all  killed— 'I  can  fight  no  longer.  1  am  sorry  for  tbe  destruction  ojf 
my  aatioii— 4  am  now  in  yoar  power-nio  with  me  what  you  please^-^l  am  a  soldier.'* 

t  Dispatch  from  Lord  Cathcart  to  the  Count  Ness^lrode,  dated  Toplita,  September  1,  1913. 
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THfi  slow  operations  of  diplomacy,  com- 
bined with  the  great  crisis  in  Europe,  which 
bad    now   arrived,    and    which    absorbed    the 
principal  attention  of  the  British  j^overnment, 
doomed  the  United  States  of  America  to  suffer 
for  another  year  all  the  horrors  of  war.    After 
the  fall  of  mpoleon,  it  was  held  in  this  country, 
with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  United  States, 
tiiat  Britain,  so  long  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  would  soon    be  able  to  sweep  from 
the  seas  the  ships  of  America;  and  that  those 
troops  which  had  acquired  so  much  glory  when 
([k>ntending  with  the  Yeteran  armies  of  Europe, 
wduld  no  sooner  show  themseWes  on  the  western 
side  of  tbe  Atlantic,  than  the  panic-struck  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  would  be  driVeh  far 
within    their    own  frontiers;     These   pleasing 
illusions    were   heightened    by    the  hope   that 
England  would  soon  be  able   to  dictate  peace 
in  Ae  capital  of  the  repubUo ;  or  at  least,  that 
the  splendour   of    British    triumphs,  and  th^ 
pressure  of  American    embarrassments,  would 
induce  and  encotii^age  die    inhabitants  of  the 
northern  states  to  form  a  separate  goVelUment^ 
under  the  protection   of  the  crown  of  G^eat 
Britain,  if  not  actually  under  the  sway  of  her 
aceptre. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814  tbis 
war  with  America  wa^suffered  to  languish  ;  but 
BO  sooner  was  Europe  restored  to  peace,  by  th^ 
dethronement  of  Blonaparte,  than  the  British 
gOTemment  resolved  to  prosecute  the  contest 
with  inoreased  vigour,  ana  to  obtain  in  tbe  field 


a  recognition  of  those  maritime  rights  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  strenuously  resisted  in  the' 
cabinet.  Two  distinct  modes  of  prosecuting 
the  war  seem  to  have  been  determined  upon  by 
the  British  ministry — first,  an  invasion  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  second,  after 
the  protection  of  Canada  hid  been  secureid,  ther 
conquest  of  so  much  of  the  adjoining  territory 
as  miffht,  in  the  event  of  a  future  war,  effectually 
guard  that   province   from    all    danger.    The 

!»eace  of  Paris  was  scarcely  ratified  before 
burteen  thousand  of  those  troops  which  bad 
gained  so  much  renown  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  were  embarked  at  Bourdeaux  for 
Canada;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  strong 
naval  force,  with  an  adequate  number  of  troopsy 
was  collected,  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  JUfferent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Hbrn 
United  States. 

So  early  as  the  month  of  March,  some  move- 
ments had  taken  place  in  the  American  army  of 
the  north,  under  General  WiliLinson,  indicative 
of  an  intention  tp  try  once  more  tbe  fortune  of 
war  on  thft  Canadian  territory;  and  on  ttie 
30th  of  that  month,  the  position  of  Odell-town, 
Under  the  <iommand  of  Major  Hancock,  was 
attacked  with  considerable  vigour;  but  the  re- 
sistance made  by  the  British  commander  was  so 
Spirited  and  judicious,  that  the  assailants  were 
Repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  obliged 
again  to  retreat  to  their  position  at  Plattsburg. 

Before  the  reinforcements  from  Europe 
arrived  in  America,  an  expedition  was  under- 
take^ under  the  command  of  General  Drummond 
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and  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo,  against  the 
fort  of  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  6th 
of  May  preparations  were  made  for  commencing 
the  attack,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
garrison  had  made  their  escape,  and  General 
Drummond  took  possession  of  the  town  and  fort 
without  opposition.  After  the  barracks,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  all  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  works  that  was  found  practicable,  the 
troops  re-embarked,  bringing  away  seven  heavy 
guns,  and  a  quantity  of  stores.  Another  at- 
tempt on  a  small  scale,  made  on  Sandy  Creek, 
by  Claptain  Popbam  of  the  navy,  in  concert  vrith 
Captain  Spilsbury,  proved  unfortunate,  and 
was  attended  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  men  killed, 
and  fifty  dangerously  wounded,  exclusive  of 
prisoners. 

A  large  American  force,  under  Major- 
general  Brown,  crossed  the  Niagara  river  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  advancing  against  Fort 
Erie,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison. 
M%jor  Buck,  to.vvhom  the  command  of  the  fort 
was  confided,  appears  to  have  been  very  ill 
informed  of  the  hostile  movement  by  which  be 
was  assailed  ;  and  instead  of  atoning  K>r  his  want 
of  vigilance  by  a  g^lant  defence,  surrendered 
the  fort  at  the  first  summons,  himself,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  men,  being  made  prisoners  of 
war.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  E.ie,  General 
Brown  advanced  towards  the  British  lines  of 
Cbippaway ;  but  no  sooner  ^was  Major-general 
Riall,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  acquainted  with  this  move- 
ment, than  he  ordered  the  immediate  advance  of 
five  comp'tiiilies  of  royal  Scots  to  reinforce  the 
garrison,  while  a  detachment  of  the  100th  regi- 
ment, with  a  body  of  militia,  and  a  few  Indians, 
moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
the  position,  and  ascertaining  the  number  of  the 
enemy.  Early  in, the  morning- of  the  5th  several 
affiiirs  of  posts  took  place,  and  at  four  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  Chippaway.  The  enemy,  in  expectation  of 
being  attacked,  had  taken  up  a  position  with  his 
rigiit,  under  General  Scott,  resting  on  an 
orchard,  close  to  the  river  Niagara,  ana  strongly 
supported  by  artillery ;  his  left,  under  General 
Porter,  rested  on  a  wood,  with  a  body  of  rifle- 
men and  Indians  in  front;  and  General  Ripley^s 
brigade  placed  in  reserve.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  British  line  advanced  in  three  columns,  the 
light  companies  of  the  royal  Scots  and  the 
100th  regiment,  with  the  2d  Lincoln,  forming 
the  advance,  under  Lieutenant* colonel  Pearson, 
while  the  Indian  warriors,  posted  on  the  right 
flank,  occupied  the  woods.  About  half  past 
four  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  Indians  were 
sharply  engaged  with  the  enemy's  riflemen  and 
Indians,  who  at  first  checked  their  advance ;  bnt 
vol..  II.— NO,  65. 
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the  liffht  troops  being  brought  to  their  support,  BOOK  T. 
the  division  under  General  Porter,  consisting  ■» 

principally  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Chap.  111. 
volunteers,  giCve  way,  and  fled  in  every  direc-  ^^^^ 
tion.    After  this  success,  General  Riall  ordered 
the  king*s  regiment  to  move  to  the  right,  while 
the  royal  Scots,  and  the  100th  regiment,  were 
directed  to  charge  the  enemy  in  front.     The 
steady  bravery  with  which  this  charge  was  re- 
ceived by  General  Scott's  brigade,  gave  the  first 
intimation  that  the  Americans  had  found,  in  the 
increased   gallantry  of  their  armies,  a  counter- 
poise against  the    veteran    troops  which  Great 
Britain  was  at  this  moment  pouring  upon  their 
shores.     Two  battaliont  of  General  Scott's  bri- 
gade, with  an  enlarged  interval  between  them, 
received  the  assailants  in  open  plain,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  them    in  front  and  flank  at  the 
same  time,  while  Captain  Towson  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  British  left  with  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  took  post  on  the  river.      The  fire 
of  the  enemy's    corps,  accompanied    by    their 
artillery,  produced  a  visible  impression  upon  the 
British  ranks,  and  the  explosion  of  an  ammuni- 
tion waggon  silenced  the  most  efficient  of  their 
batteries.      A  heavy  discharge  of  cannister  shot 
was  now  poured  on  the    British  infantry,  and 
General  Riall,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
this  accumulated  fire,  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  to  retire  behind  their 
works    at  Chippaway.      In  this  engagement, 
which  closed  only  with  the  day,  Lieut.-colonel 
Gordon,  of  the  royal  Scots,  and  Lieut-colonel 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  late  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  both  wounded,  as 
were  most  of  the  ofiicers    belonging  to  their 
respective  regiments.     The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  nearly  equal,  and  may  be  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  five  hundred  each.    The  number  of 
British  regulars  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chip- 
paway is  stated  by  their  general  at  fifteen  bun- 
dred,  exclusive  of  militia  and  Indians  ;  and  on 
the  same  authority,  it  is  said,  that  the  enemy's 
force  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  their  first  operations,  the  enemy  looked 
forward  to  still  greater  advantages.  After  the 
action  of  the  5tb,  General  Riall  retreated  to  a 
position  near  Fort  Niagara  ;  and  the  American 
army  took  postal  Chippaway.  On  the  arrival 
of  General  Drummond  at  Niagara,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25tb  of  July,  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  towards  the  Falls ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  formed  a  junction  with 
General  Riall,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  American  army,  under  General  Brown,  was 
again  advancing.  The  British  general  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy,  whom  he 
found  strongly  posted  on  a  rising  ground  at 
Bridgewater,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
SO 
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fiOOK  V.  Tfvithin  the  sound  of  the  thunders  of  that  stu- 
pendous Oataract.       Without  a  moment s  delay, 


y°^' ^1^'  the  89th  regiment,  the  royal  Scots  detachments. 
^JCT*'^  and  the  light  companies  of  the  41st,  formed 


9 

in 
the  rear  of  the  hill,  their  left  resting  on  the 
great  road  to  Queenstown  ;  and  two  twenty-four 
pounder  brass  field  guns  were  placed  a  little 
advanced  in  front  of  the  centre,  on  the  summit 
of  the  rising  ground;  while  the  Glengarry  light 
infantry,  the  battalion  of  incorporated  militia, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  king^s  regiment,  occu- 
pied the  left  of  the  road,  supported  in  the  rear 
by  a  squadron  of  the  lOth  light  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Lisle.  This  disposition 
of  the  British  forces  was  no  sooner  completed, 
than  they  were  attacked  by  Brigadier-general 
Scott,  and  before  the  remainder  of  the  American 
army  had  crossed  the  Chappaway  the  action 
became  close  and  general  between  the  advanced 
corps.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Brown  upoh 
the  field,  he  found  that  the  first  brigade  had 
passed  the  wood,  near  the  Falls,  and  that  the 
0th,  11th,  and  22d  regiments,  with  Towson's 
ctrtillery,  were  engaged  on  the  Queenstown  road, 
directing  their  principal  efforts  against  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  British.  The  eminence  occu- 
pied by  the  British  artillery,  supported  by  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  80th  regiment,  under  Lieut.- 
colonel  Morrison,  was  conceived  by  General 
Brown  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and 
Colonel  Miller  was  ordered  to  advance  and 
carry  the  height  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  struggle  at  this  point  was  arduous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  British  troops,  finding  them- 
selves severely  pressed,  formed  round  the  colours 
of  the  80th,  and  fought  with  invincible  bravery. 
About  the  same  time  Major  Jessup  succeeded  in 
turning  the  British  left  flank;  and  General 
Rial],  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  his' 
arm,  was  intercepted  by  Captain  Ketchum^s 
detachment  as  he  was  passing  to  the  rear,  and 
made  prisoner.  In  the  centre,  the  repeated  and 
determined  attacks  of  the  Americans  were  met 
with  the  most  perfect  steadiness  and  intrepid 
gallantry,  and  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  very  heavy  loss.  These  attacks  were  di- 
rected against  the  guns  of  the  British  with  so 
much  vigour  and  determination,  that  the  artillery- 
knen  were  bayoneted  in  the  act  of  loading  their 
cannon^  and  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns 
were  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  those  by 
which  they  were  opposed.  The  night,  which 
had.  now  closed  in  upon  the  combatants,  failed 
to  put  art  end  to  the  battle,  and  during  this 
extraordinary  conflict,  the  two  armies,  mistaking 
^««K  «*u^-»„  guns,  actually  made  an  exchange. 


each  other's 


by  which  the  enemy  obtained  one,  and  the  Bri- 
tish two  pieces.  The  battle  having  raiced  three 
hours,  was  suspended  about  nine  o'clock  by 
mutual  consent ;  during  which  time  the  enemy 
was  employed  in  bringing  up  his  reserves.  In 
a  short  time  the  action  was  renewed ;  and  Ge- 
neral Porter,  at  the  head  of  his  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  made  a  gallant  charge, 
which  retrieved  the  character  of  the  corps,  and 
called  forth  the  praises  of  the  commandeR  of  the 
American  army.  About  this  period  General 
Drummond  received  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
under  Colonel  Scott,  consisting  of  the  103d 
regiment,  the  head -quarter  divisions  of  the 
royal  Scots,  and  king's,  and  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  104th  regiment.  This  seasonable 
supply  of  troops  seems  to  have  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day ;  and  at  midnight,  the  enemy, 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
hill  unavailing,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  re- 
treated to  his  camp  beyond  Chippaway,  carry* 
ing  with  him  the  wounded  and  the  artillery.  On 
the  day  following  he  abandoned  his  camp, 
throwing  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage,  camp 
equipage,  and  provisions,  into  the  rapids ;  and 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Chippaway,  con- 
tinued his  retreat  towards  Fort  jSrie.  <<  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  this  severe  action, 
cannot,"  says  General  Drummond  in  his  dis- 
patches, '*  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  men,  including  several  hundred  pri- 
soners ;  his  two  commanding  generals,  Brown 
and  Scott,  were  both  wounded ;  his  whole  force, 
which  has  never  been  rated  at  less  than  five 
thousand,  having  been  engaged.  The  number 
of  troops  under  my  command  did  not,  for  the 
first  three  hours,  exceed  sixteen  hundred  men ; 
and  the  addition  of  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Scott  did  not  increase  it  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  of  every  description."*  The 
battle  of  Bridgewater  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  sanguinary,  and  decidedly  the  best 
fought  action  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
American  continent.  The  repeated  charges,  and 
the  actual  contest  with  the  bayonet,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  render  this  engagement  remarkable ; 
and  the  charge  made  by  Colonel  Miller  on  the 
crest  of  the  British  position,  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  traits  of  heroism  inferior  only  to  those 
displayed  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian. 

A  resolution  was  now  formed  to  attempt  the 
re-capture  of  Fort  Erie ;  and  for  this  purpose 
General  Drummond,  who  had  advanced  to  that 
place,  opened  the  fire  of  his  batteries  against  it 
on  the  I3th  of  August.  Owing  to  the  severe 
wounds   received    by    the  American  Generals 


*  According  to  the  American  accounts,  theVhole  amount  of  their  force  engaged  on  the  25th  of  July  did  not 
exceed  2,800,  of  which  their  loss,  in  killed^  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  but  to  860}  while  tbe  loss  of  the  British 
is  stated  by  General  Dranunond  at  878» 
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Brown  and  Scott,  in  the  battle  of  Bridgewater, 
the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  2d  divi- 
aion  of  the  northern  army  had  devolved  upon 
Brigadier-  general  Gaines,  who  had  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  to  strengthen  his  position  within 
the  fort.  During  the  ISth  and  i4th  a  brisk 
cannonade  was  kept  up  against  the  works,  when 
General  Drummond,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  a  suiScient  impression  had  been  produced, 
resolved  to  carry  the  place  by  a  nocturnal  as- 
sault. Two  attacks  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  made ;  the  one  by  a  heavy  column  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer,  directed  against  the 
intrenchments  on  the  side  of  Snakehill ;  and  the 
other,  under  Colonel  Scott,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Drummond,  on  the  fort  and  intrench- 
ments leading  to  the  lake.  At  half  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  two  hours 
before  day-light,  the  British  columns  advanced 
to  the  attack  ;  when  Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer, 
emerging  from  a  thick  wood,  found  himself  sud- 
denly checked,  within  ten  yards  of  the  intrench- 
ment,  by  a  kind  of  abbatis,  defended  by  the 
enemy's  musketry  under  Major  Wood,  and  by 
their  cannon  under  Captain  Towson.  The 
attention  of  the  American  general  was  soon  after 
called  to  the  right,  where  the  approach  of  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  British  columns,  under 
Colonels  Drummond  and  Scott,  was  announced 
by  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  A  vigorous 
attack  made  by  the  left  column,  under  Colonel 
Scott,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  aided  by  a 
six  pounder,  under  Miyor  M'Kee;  but  the 
centre,  led  on  bv  Colonel  Drummond,  was  not 
long  kept  in  check ;  it  approached  at  once  every 
assailable  point  of  the  fort,  and  with  scaling 
ladders  ascended  the  parapet.  The  assault  at 
this  point  was  twice  repeated,  and  as  often* 
checked  ;  but  the  British  troops,  having  moved 
round  the  ditch  unobserved,  re-ascended  their 
ladders,  and  after  carrying  the  bastion  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  actually  turned  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  against  its  defenders.  According  to 
the  American  accounts.  Colonel  Drummond 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  on  the  same 
authority  a  stigma  is  cast  upon  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  oiBcer,  by  the  assertion  that  be  fre- 
quently reiterated  a  sanguinary  order  to  *'  give 
the  damned  yankees  no  qnarter."*  The  battle 
now  raged  with  increased  fury,  and  several 
attempts  were  mflde  by  the  garrison  to  dislodge 
the  assailants  ;  but  in  a  moment  every  operation 
was  arrested  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  platform,  and  by  which  almost  all  the 
troops  that  had  entered  the  place  were  dread- 
fully mangled.    A  panic  instantly  communicated 


itself  to  the  British  troops;    and  so  fixed  was  BOOK  V. 
their  persuasion   that    the    explosion    was  not  -         — " 
accidental,  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  few  ^^J^J[^^^* 
surviving  officers  to  restore  order  proved  in-      -g,  . 
effectual.     The  enemy,  availing  himself  of  this 
advantage,  pressed  forward  upon  the  disordered 
columns,  and  before  day  appeared  the  besiegers 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  bastion,  and  to  seek 
shelter  behind  their  own  batteries.     The  loss  of 
the  British  in  this  disastrous  enterprise  amounted, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  men  ;  and  both  Colonel  Scott  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Drummond  were  numbered 
among  the  slain.     The  American  loss  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  is  stated,  in  their  own  ac- 
counts, not  to  have  exceeded  eighty -four  men  ; 
of  whom  seventeen  were  killed,  fifty-six  wound- 
ed, and  eleven  missing. 

The  loss  of  the  British  army  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  a  sortie  made  upon  their  works 
before  Fort  Erie  on  the  17th  of  September, 
and  from  the  details  of  which,  as  stated  in  the 
American  official  reports,  it  should  appear  that  a 
due  degree  of  vigilance  did  not  prevail  in  the 
camp.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
infantry  and  riflemen,  both  of  the  regulars  and 
militia^  were  ordered  by  General  Brown,  who 
had  now  resumed  the  command,  to  hold  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  readiness  to  march  against 
the  English  batteries.  At  twelve  o'clock.  Gene- 
ral Porter  was  ordered  to  move,  at  the  head  of 
his  detachment,  by  a  passage  previously  opened 
through  the  woods,  for  the  piurpose  of  attacking 
the  right  of  the  besieging  army.  General  Mil-  . 
ler  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  occupy 
the  rayine  between  Fort  Erie  and  the  batteries ; 
while  General  Ripley  was  posted  with  a  corps 
of  reserve  between  the  two  bastions  of  the  fort* 
Soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Porter's  coFumn,  which  was  destined  to  pene-^ 
trate  to  the  rear  of  the  British  batteries,  and  to 
turn  their  right,  carried  a  strong  block-house  by 
storm ;  while  General  Miller,  advancing  from 
the  ravine,  pierced  the  intrenchments,  and  within 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  first  gun  was 
fired,  two  of  the  batteries  out  of  the  three  were 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the 
remaining  battery  was  soon  after  decided,  and 
the  assailants,  having  spiked  the  British  guns, 
and  destroyed  one  of  the  magazines,  withdrew 
within  their  own  lines.  Thus,  in  the  short  space 
of  one  hour,  the  fruits  of  fifty  days'  labour  was 
destroyed,  and  the  efficient  force  of  the  British 
army  diminished  at  least  one  thousand  meti,  of 
whom  three  h|indred  and  eighty- five  were  made 
prisoners*  The  aggregate  loss  of  the  Americans 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eleveli,  of  whom 
forty-five  were  officers,  and  the  remainder  non- 


*  Dispatches  from  General  Gaines  to  the  American  Secretaiy  at  War»  dated  Toh  Erie,  August  23d,  1814. 
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BOOK  V.  cpmmissioDed  officers  apd  privates.    After  the 

destruction  'of   bis    vorks  oefore    Fort    Erie, 

Cha^.  hi.  General  Drummond  broke  up  bis  camp,  aod 
returned  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  to  bis  in- 
treiiiobmenta  behind  Chippaway. 

It  had  now  become  abundantly  evident  that 
the  Americans  had  been  taught  to  fight  on  the 
land  as  well  as  upon  the  ocean,  and  that  tbey 
were  indebted  to  Great  Britain  for  their  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  hope  was  cherished,  that  as  soon 
as  Sir  George  Prevost  had  received  all  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  dispatched  to  him  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  Paris,  a  splendid  a^d 
decisive  victory  over  the  enemy  would  be  ob- 
tained. Upon  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
no  time  was  lost  in  assembling  three  brigades 
en  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  forming 
them  into  a  division,  under  the  command  of 
M^jor-general  de  Rottenburgh^  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  inV>  th^  enemy's 
territory.  The  invading  army,  under  the  go- 
vernor-general, was  now  swelled  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  on  his  approach  to  the  line 
of  separation  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  American  army  abandoned 
their  intrenched  camp  at  Champlain,  which  was 
occupied  on  the  3d  of  September  by  the  British 
forces.  The  following  day  the  whole  of  the  left 
division  advanced  to  the  village  of  Chazy,  and 
on  the  5th  halted  within  eight  miles  of  Flatts^ 
burgh,  having  surmountecf  all  the'  difficulties 
created  by  the  obstructions  in  the  rbad,  from  the 
felling  of  trees^  and  the  removal  of  bridges; 
On  the  6th  the  whole  division  moved  upon 
Plattsburgh,  in  two  columns,  the  right  led  by 
Major-general  Power's  brigade,  and  the  left  by 
the  brigade  under  Major  -  general  Brisbane. 
The  New  York  militia,  commanded  by  General 
Moores,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops,  under  Msgor  Wood,  attempted  to  im- 
pede the  advance  of  the  right  column  of  the 
British  army  ;  bujb  the  militia  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  standi  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  general  and  staff  officers,  and 
General  Power's  column  entered  Plattsburgh. 
without  ever  having  deployed  in  their  whole  line 
of  march.  By  this  rapid  movement  the  enemy's, 
strong  position  at  Dead  Creek  was  reversed, 
and  leaving  his  gun-boats  to  defend  the  ford,  he 
retreated  to  an  elevated  ridge  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Saranac.  This  position, 
rendered  strong  by  nature,  was  crowned  with 
three  redoubts,  and  other  field  works,  and  de* 
fended  by  fifteen  hundred  effective  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Macomb.  On  the  ad« 
vance  of  the  British  army  to  Plattsburgh,  tlie 
southern  part  of  which  city  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Saranac,  at  their  junction  with 
Cumberland  Bay,  the  American  general  ordered 
the  planks  to  be   taken  off  the    bridges^    and 


piled  up  in  the  form  of  breast-works,  to  cover 
the  parties  intended  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river.  From  the  7th  to  the  11th  Sir  George 
Prevost  was  employed  in  bringing  up  his  bat- 
tering train;  and  Captain  Downie,  who  bad 
recently  been  appointed  to  command  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Cbainplain,  was  urged  to  advance 
into  the  Bay  of  JPlattsburgb,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces^  The  British  army 
now  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  the 
vessels  were  seen  over  the  isthmus  which  joins 
Cumberland  Head  with  the  main  land^  steering 
tat  the  bay,  with  the  determination  to  engage 
the  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Mao* 
doDougb.  At  the  same  instant  the  battles 
were  opened  upon  the  enemy's  position  on  tbe 
SssMranac,  and  the  brigades  und^  Major-general 
Robinson  and  Mt^or  -  general  Power,  were 
ordered  to  force  the  ford^  and  to  esealaide  the 
enemy's  works  upon  tbe  heights. 

The  enemy's  fl^et^  which  consisted  of  a 
ship,  a  brig,,  and  two  schooners,  was  moored  in 
line  a-breast  of  their  intrenched  camp,  with  a 
division  of  five  gun-boats  on  each  flank.  Cap« 
tain  Downie,.  in  the  Confiance,  having  deter* 
mined  on  laying  bis  ship  dose  la  the  American 
commodore's  ship.^  the  Saratoga,  directed  Lieu- 
tenant M'Ghee,  of  the  Chub,  to  support  Captain 
Pring,  in  the  Linnet,  in  engaging  the  brig  to 
the  right,  and  Lieutenant  Hicks,  of  the  Finch, 
ivith  the  flotilla  of  gun -boats,  to  attack  the 
schooner  and  sloop  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line.  At  eight  o'clock  the  American  giin*boata 
and  smaller  vessels  commenced  a  heavy  and 
galling  fire  on  the  British  line,  and  at  ten 
minutes  after  eight,  the  Confience,  having  two 
anchors  shot  away  from  her  larboard  bow,  was 
obliged  to  anchor,  though  within  two  cables 
length  of  her  adversary  ;  the  Linnet  and  Chiifl 
soon  afterwards  took  their  allotted  stations,  at 
about  the  same  distance,  when  the  crews  on  both 
sides  cheeredl,  and  commenced  a  spirited  and 
olose  action,  A  abort  time,  however,  deprived 
the  service  of  the  Chub,  which,  from  having  hep 
cables,  bowsprit,  and  main-boom  shot  away, 
drifted  into  the  enemy's  line,  and  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  From  the  light  airs,  and  the  un* 
ruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  the  fire  on  both  sides 
proved  very  destructive  ;  and  after  two  hours  of 
severe  conflict,  during  which  Captain  Downie 
was  slain,  the  Confiance  strttck  her  colours. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet  then  directed 
their  destructive  cannonade  against  the  Linnet, 
and  Captain  Pring,  having  ascertained  that  his 
brave  commander  had  already  fallen,  and  that 
all  hope  of  relief  had  vanished,  conceived  that 
the  situation  of  his  gallant  comrades,  who  bad  so 
nobly  fought,  and  were  every  moment  falling  by 
his  side,  demanded  tbe  surrender  of  his  vessel. 
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gave  the  painful  orders  for  the  colours  to  be 
struck.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  Chub  and 
the  Finch,  and  the  gun  boats  were  indebted  for 
their  escape  to  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
eneuiy*8  vessels.  In  tliis  disastrous  action  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,'  and  when  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  two  squadrons,  as 
stated  by  the  Americans,  is  considered,^  the 
result  would  be  most  humiliating,  were  it  not 
known  that  Captain  Dowuie  was  urged  into  the 
action  before  his  ship,  which  had  only  been  ten 
days  off  the  stocks,  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
meet  the  enemy.t 

While  the  vessels  were  engaged  upon  the 
lake,  the  land  forces^  under  General  Robinson 
and  General  Power,  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  passage  across  the  Saranac ;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  shouts  of  victory  heard  from  the  enemy's 
works,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  their 
squadron,  than  Sir  George  Prevost  arrested  the 
course  of  his  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  retreat. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  British 
batteries  were  dismantled  ;  and  at  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  Wmy  retreated,  leaving  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sick,  wounded,'  and 
stores,  in  the  bands  of  ihe  enemy.  The  estimate 
of  the  loss  of  every  kind  sustained  by  the  British 
in  their  expedition  against  the  United  States,  as 
made  by  the  Americans,  is  enormous ;  but  the 
return  transmitted  by  Sir  George  Prevost  to  his 
government,  of  the  loss  in  action  between  the  6th 
and  the  14th  of  September,  does  not  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  desertions 
however  swelled  this  number  to  a  large  amount, 
and  every  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  enemy's 
country  from  the  side  of  Lower  Canada  was 
abandoned. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  mortification  and  disappointment  created 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  arrival  of  this  disastrous 
intelligence.  Troops,  which  had  been  victorious 
in  Spain  and  France ;  which  had  not  only  fought 
and  conquered  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  which  had  received  his  particular  commen- 
dation for  their  steadiness  and  bravery,  bad  now 
been  baffled  and  defeated  by  an  American  army 
less  than  one-third  of  their  number — by  men  to 
vrhom  veteran  troops  would  scarcely  award  the 


name  of  soldiers— and  who,  but  a  few  months  BOOK  V. 

before  had  fled  before  the  Canadian  militia.      In 

Canada  the  complaints   were  loud  and  general  Chap.  III. 
against  Sir  George  Prevost ;  the  flotilla,  it  was  ^^---v^'*-^ 
said,  had   been   sacrificed  by   his  precipitancy ;       1814 
and  the  officers  of  his  army  were  of  opinion,  that 
even    without  naval  co-operation    Plattsburgh 
might  have  been  carried,  had  not  the  peremp- 
tory  orders    of    the   governor-general   obliged 
them  reluctantly  to    retreat  within   their  own 
frontier. 

The  operations  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  terminated  the  principal  events  pf  the  war 
on  the  Canadian  frontier ;  neither  of  the  bel- 
ligerent states  had,  in  the  course  of  the  contest, 
gained  any  extension  of  territory  in  this  quarter ; 
and  of  the  numerous  attempts  made  by  the  con* 
tending  armies  to  alter  the  line  of  demarkation, 
not  one  of  them  bad  been  attended  with  per- 
manent success.  The  well-balanced  skill  and 
prowess  of  the  maritime  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  continued  to  vibrate,  and  alternate 
success  and  disaster  left  the  question  of  naval 
ascendancy  to  be  decided  probably  by  future 
wars.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1812,  the 
United  States  frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter, 
had  proceeded  to  sea  from  the  Delaware,  and 
after  making  several  valuable  prizes  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  shaped  her  course  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  she  inflicted  great  injuries  on 
British  commerce,  particularly  upon  the  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  spermaceti  whale  fishery. 
The  numerous  captures  made  by  the  Essex 
having  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
British  board  of  admiralty.  Captain  Hillyar  was 
dispatched  in  the  Phoebe  frigate,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Tucker,  in  the  Cherub  sloop  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  to  which  it 
nad  become  exposed.  After  a  quest  of  nearly 
five  months  the  American  frigate  was  discovered, 
along  with  a  corvette,  of  twenty  guns,  riding  at 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  the  Spanish  port 
of  Valparaiso.  The  great  inferiority  of  the 
American  vessels  deterred  them  for  some  time 
from  venturing  to  sea  in  the  face  of  the  Phcebe 
and  her  consort,  but  after  suffering  a  blockade 
of  six  weeks,  Captain  Porter  slipped  bis  cable 
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BRITISH. 

AMERICAN. 

Guns. 

Men. 

KUkd,^ 

Wounded, 

Guns. 

Men. 

Killed. 

Wounded, 

Coii6aiice       -     -  39 

300 

50 

60 

Saratoga     -    - 

26 

210 

28 

09 

Linnet        ...  16 

120 

20 

30 

Eagle    -     .     - 

20 

120 

13 

20 

Chub^  ....  11 

40 

6 

10 

Tinconderoga 

17 

110 

6 

6 

Finch         .     -     -  11 

40 

8 

10 

Preble    -     -     - 

7 

30 

2 

0 

Thirteen  gun-boats  18 

650 

Ten  gun -boats 

16 

350 

3 

3 

Total     -     -    95         1,060  84  110  Total       86  820  52 

+  Dispatches  from  Sir  Janoies  Lucas  Yeo  to  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.  dated  September  24, 1814. 
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BOOK  V.  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  ofMarcb,  1814,  and 
— —  attempted  to  escape  out  of  the  bay.  On  round- 
Chap.  III.  ing  the  point  of  the  harbour,  the  main-top  mast 
^'^-^^y^^^  of  the  Essex  was  carried  away  by  a  squall,  and 
1814  not  being  able  to  regain  the  limits  of  the  neutral 
port,  she  bore  up,  and  anchored  to  the  lee« 
ward  of  the  shore.  After  some  distant  firing 
the  Phcebe  closed  with  tlie  Essex,  at  thirty  five 
minutes  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  sanguinary  but  unequal  contest  ensued,  during 
which  the  Cherub,  having  placed  herself  under 
the  enemy's  stern,  contributed  materially  to  her 
annoyance.  The  decks  of  the  Essex  soon  be- 
came strewed  with  her  dead,  and  her  cock- pit 
filled  with  the  wounded ;  many  of  her  guns  were 
rendered  useless,  and  several  of  them  had  the 
whole  complement  of  their  men  destroyed.  Still 
her  commander,  with  an  obstinacy  bordering  on 
desperation,  persisted  in  the  unequal  conflict, 
and  every  expedient  that  a  fertile  mind  and  a  de- 
termined spirit  could  suggest/  was  resorted  to,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  fortui^ate  changes 
incident  to  nayal  warfare  might  rescue  him  from 
the  hands  of  bis  antagonists.  Several  times 
during  the  engagement  his  ship  had  taken  fire, 
and  towards  its  close,  the  flames  burst  out  at 
the  hatchways  both  fore  and  aft.  Thus  sur* 
rounded  by .  horrors,  Captain  Porter  advised 
such  of  his  crew  as  could  swim  to  jump  over- 
board and  make  for  the  shore  ;  while  those  that 
remained  in  the  ship,  were  employed  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  All  this  time,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water,  and  the  secure  distance  of  the 
Phoebe  and  the  Cherub,  enabled  them  to  keep 
up  a  deliberate  and  constant  fire  at  the  enemy ; 
and  Captain  Porter,  finding  his  crew  extremely 
weakened,  determined  to  summon  a  consultation 
of  his  officers ;  but  to  his  surprise  he  found  that 
only  one  (Lieutenant  M'Knight)  remained,  all 
the  others  having  been  either  killed  or  disabled.  ^ 
At  length,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinately 
contested  actions  on  naval  record,  ^^  humanity 
tore  down  the  colours  which  valour  had  nailed 
to  the  mast,^'  and  the  American  captain  was 
compelled,  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o^clock, 
to  give  the  painful  order  to  strike.^  The  loss 
of  the  Essex  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
desperate  bravery  with  which  she  was  defended ; 
out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  who  com- 
posed her  crew,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty- 
nine  wounded  severely,  twenty-seven  slightly, 
and  thirty^one  were  missing  ;  constituting  an 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The 
British  ships,  on  the  contrary,  had  obly  five 
killed,  and  ten  wounded,  among  the  former  of 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Ingham^  of  the  Phoebe ; 
and  among  the  latter  Captain  Tucker,  of  the 
Cherub.  In  the  official  account  of  this  engage- 
ment, transmitted  to  his  government.  Captain 


Ilillyar,  with  the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,  bestowed 
a  liberal  share  of  praise  on  the  gallantry  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  on  the  return  of  Captain  Porter  to 
America  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  dis«- 
tinguished  naval  heroes  of  his  country. 

A  severe  action,  issuing  unfortunately  to 
the  British  flag,  took  place  on  the  28th  of  June, 
near  the  entrance  to  St.  George's  Channel,  be- 
tween the  English  brig  Reindeer,  Captain  Man- 
ners, and  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
Captain  Berkeley.  Perceiving  an  enemy  to  lee- 
ward, on  the  morning  of  that  day,  Captain  Man- 
ners gave  chase,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  two  hostile  vessels  were  yard -ami 
to  yard-arm.  For  five  and  twenty  minutes  the 
engagement  was  maintained  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery,  when  the  Reindeer,  having  lost 
her  gallant  commander,  her  purser,  and  tweuty- 
seven  men  killed,  besides  forty  wounded',  and 
having  been  repulsed  in  two  attempts  to  board, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  striking  her  colours. 
The  proportion  between  the  two  ships  in  size^ 
weight  of  metal,  and  complement  of  men,  was 
greatly  in  favour' of  the  Vi^asp,  and  so  completely 
was  her  adversary  dismantled,  that  she  could  not 
be  kept  afloat,  but  was,  on  the  following  day,  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed. 

On  the  Bth  of  July,  the  Wasp,  after  making 
a  number  of  other  captures,  put  into  L'Orient^ 
which  port  she  left  on  the  27tli  of  August,  and 
resumed  her  cruise.  Four  days  after  her  depar-« 
ture  from  the  French  port,  she  was  met  at  sett 
by  the  British  sloop  of  war  Avon,  of  twenty 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Arbuthnot.  An 
obstinate  action  immediately  commenced,  which 
continued  for  forty-five  minutes,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  surrender  of  the  British  sloop ; 
but  before  the  boats  of  the  Wasp  could  be  low- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  her 
prize,  three  other  sail  of  British  ships  hove  in 
sight,  and  Captain  Berkeley  was  not  only 
obliged  to  abandon  his  prize,  but  to  seek  hiii 
own  safety  in  flight.  The  Wasp  afterwards 
continued  her  cruise,  making  great  havoc  amone 
the  merchant  vessels,  of  which  she  captured  and 
destroyed  no  fewer  than  fifteen.  Nor  was  the 
success  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean  confined  to 
their  national  vessels,  (heir  privateers  made 
many  rich  captures,  not  merely  on  their  own 
coasts,  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
on  the  coast  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  thus, 
with  a  navy  of  nearly  one  thousand  ships,  and 
without  any  other  enemy  than  the  Americait 
states.  Great  Britain  bad  the  mortification  to 
see  her  commerce  interrupted,  and  the  property 
of  her  merchants  captured  even  in  their  own 
seas;  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  balance  of 
captures  was  in  favour  of  England;  bdt  the 
proportion  of  prizes  made  by  this  country  was 


*  Captain  Porter's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  American  Navy. 
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far  below  the  proportional  superiority  of  her 
navy ;  nor  did  it  seem  too  much  to  expect,  from 
the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of 
admiralty,  that  every  American  yessel  that  put 
to  sea  should  be  made  to  swell  the  number  of 
British  captures. 

The  operations  of  the  British  armaments  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  had  hitherto  been 
on  a  small  scale,  and  calculated  rather  to  alarm 
and  irritate  than  to  produce  any  permanent  effect ; 
but  during  the  present  year  the  resolution  was 
taicen  to  ^^  destroy  and  lay  waste  such  towns 
and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  might  be  found 
assailable,"*  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  naval 
armament  was  employed,  under  the  command  of 
Vice-admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having 
on  board  a  powerful  land  force,  commanded  by 
Major-general  Robert  Ross.  On  the  17th  of 
August  Admiral  Cochrane  entered  thePatuxent, 
with  the  intention  to  co-operate  with  Rear- 
admiral  Cockbum,  in  an  attack  upon  a  flotilla 
of  the  enemy^s  gun -boats,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Barney,  and  with  the  ulterior  object 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  19th  the  army  landed 
at  Benedict,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Patuxent, 
without  opposition  ;  and  on  the  22d  the  expedi- 
tion reached  Pig  Point,  where  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  descried  the  broad  pendant  of  the  Ameri- 
can flotilla.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  British  boats 
in  advancing  to  the  attack;  but  on  their  near 
approach  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  abandoned,  and  before  they  could 
be  taken  possession  of,  sixteen  out  of  the  seven- 
teen, of  which  the  flotilla  consisted,  were  blown 
into  the  air.  The  British  commanders  now  re- 
solved to  proceed  against  Washington,  from 
which  they  were  distant  only  sixteen  miles. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  92d,  the  American 
General  Winder,  to  whose  command  the  army 
appointed  to  cover  the  capital  was  confided, 
was  joined  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  at  war,  the  secretary  of  (he  navy, 
and  the  attorney-general ;  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  23d  the  troops  were  drawn  up  at  Bladens- 
burg,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital,  and  passed 
in  review  before  the  president.  On  the  24tb 
the  British  troops  resumed  their  march,  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  enemy  was  discovered, 
formed  in  two  lines,  strongly  posted  on  com- 
tnanding  heights,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potowmack,  his  advance 
occupying  a  fortified  house,  which,  with  artillery, 
covered  the  bridge  over  which  General  Ross  had 


to  pass ;  while  a  broad  and  direct  road,  leading  BOOK  V. 
from  the  bridge  to  Washington,  ran  through  the  .■ 

enemy's  position,  which  was  carefully  defended  Chap.  III. 
by  artillery  and  riflemen.  v-^i-v**^-^ 

The  proper  dispositions  being  made,  the  181^ 
attack  was  commenced  with  so  much  impetuosity 
by  the  light  brigade,  consisting  of  the  85th  light 
infantry,  and  the  light  infantry  companies,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Thornton,  that  the  for- 
tified house  was  shortly  carried,  and  the  enemy 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  heights.  In  support  of 
the  light  brigade.  General  Ross  ordered  up  a 
brigade  under  Colonel  Brooke,  who,  with  the 
44th  regiment,  attacked  the  enemy's  left,  under 
General  Smith ;  the  4th  regiment  pressing  his 
right,  under  General  Stansbury,  with  such  eflfect, 
as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  his  guns.  The  first 
line  having  given  way,  was  driven  upon  the 
second,  which,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  attack 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  well-directed  discharge 
of  rockets,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled, 
leaving  the  British  masters  of  the- field.  The 
rapid  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
making  many  prisoners;  and  the  fatigue  to 
which  the  troops  had  been  exposed  by  a  march 
of  elcYen  miles  before  the  batUe  commenced,  on 
a  sultry  day,  i>revented  the  pursuit  from  being 
followed  up  vrith  vigour.  The  enemy's  army 
amounted  to  from  eiffht  to  nine  thousand  men, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  cavalry  ;t  his  artillery, 
ten  pieces  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Barney, 
who  was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
retreating  army  being  ordered  to  move  upon 
Washington,  General  Winder  repaired  to  that 
city,  where  a  council  was  hastily  called,  at  which 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  General 
Armstrong,  the  secretary  at  war,  assisted,  and 
at  which  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  from 
the  dispersion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ame- 
rican  force,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  the  defence  of  the  city 
was  impracticable.  Under  this  desponding  im- 
pression the  troops  were  ordered  to  retreat  to 
George  Town,  and  to  take  up  a  position  upon 
the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 

General  Ross,  after  having  halted  his  army 
for  a  few  hours,  determined  to  march  upon 
Washington,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  army  under  his  command  reached  that  city. 
Judging  it  of  conseauence  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  public  buildings  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  the  capitol,  including  the 


*  Adtnlrel  Cocbratie^s  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  on  board  tlie  Tonoaot,  August  16,  1814. 

t  General  Rora's  dispatches.  According  to  the  American  official  accounts,  their  force  did  not  exceed  6,053 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  British  force,  on  the  same  authority,  is  stated  at  4,d00.  See  **  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
imveitigation  on  the  Capture  ttf  Washin^ton,^'  dated  November  23,  1814.  ^ 
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BOOR  V.  senate  house,  and  house  of  representation,  was  population  exceeding  some  of  our  manul'ucturing 
consigned  to  the  flames;  and  the  arsenal,  the  villages;  that  its  number  of  houses  scarcely 
dock-yard,  the  treasury,  the  war-office,  and  the  amounted  to  nine  hundred  ;  and  that  the  inha- 
president's  palace,,  with  a  rope  walk,  and  the  bitants  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  were  stated  in 
great  bridge  across  the  Potowmack,  shared  the  the  last  census  of  the  United  States  at  only 
same  fate.  In  the  dock- yard,  a  frigate  nearly  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  souls. | 
ready  to  be  launched,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were  Such  a  capital  was  not  then  to  be  considered  in 
consumed.  The  object  of  the  expedition  being  the  light  of  an  European  metropolis  ;  and  the 
thus  accomplished,  General  Ross  determined  to  question  naturally  arose  whether  the  feelings  to 
withdraw  the  troops  before  any  great  force  of  the  which  its  destruction  would  give  rise  would 
enemy  could  be  assembled.  On  the  evening  of  increase  or  diminish  the  popularity  of  the  war 
the  25th  the  army  left  Washington ;  and  having  party  in  America.  Nor  could  it  be  concealed 
reached  Benedict  on  the  20th,  the  whole  force,  that  the  extent  of  devastation  inflicted  by  the 
estimated  at  five  thousand  men,  was  embarked  on  victors  brought  a  heavy  censure  upon  the  British 
the  following  day  without  molestation.  The  character,  and  lowered  her  rank  in  the  scale  of 
total  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Bladen-  nations.  It  was  indeed  acknowledged  that 
burg  amounted  only  to  sixty- four  killed,  and  strict  discipline  was  observed  while  the  troops 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded  ;*  and  were  in  possession  of  Washington,  and  that 
the  loss  of  the  American  army,  as  stated  in  private  property  was  scrupulously  protected; 
their  own  accounts,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  but  the  destruction,  not  only  of  establishments 
prisoners,  amounting  only  to  one  hundred  and  connected  with  war,  but  of  edifices  consecrated 
eighty.  .  Two  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  can-  to  the  purpose  of  civil  government,  and  affording 
Don,  five  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  gun-  specimens  of  the  advance  of  the  fine  arts  among 
p,owder,  and  one  hundred  thousand  ball-cart-  a  rising  people,  was  thought  an  indulgence  of 
ridges,  swelled  the  trophies  of  the  victorious  animosity,  more  suitable  to  the  times  of  bar- 
army;  and  the  repeated  explosions  which  took  barism,  than  to  an  age  and  nation  in  which 
Elace  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  its  neigh-  hostility  is  softened  by  sentiments  of  generosity, 
ourhood  during  the  night  of  the  24th,  suffi-  and  civilized  policy.  History  presents  many 
ciently  proved  that  the  injury  suffered  by  the  instances  of  the  hostile  conflagration  of  palaces, 
enemy  was  still  more  considerable.f  but  these  excesses  have  seldom  failed  to  be  re- 
The  capture  of  Washington  made  a  deep  probated  as  acts  of  unmanly  vengeance.  Reta- 
impression,  not  only  in  Engla'nd  and  America,  liation,  it  is  true,  has  usually  been  the  pretext 
but  also  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  hostilities  exceeding  the  prescribed  measure  ; 
In  England,  the  intelligence  was  at  first  received  and  in  the  present  case,  the  excesses  committed 
with  great  exultation,  and  it  was  confidjently  b^  the  Americans  in  their  invasion  of  Canada 
expected  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  witnessed  have  been  made  the  apology  for  the  devastations 
the  destruction  of  his  capital,  and  had  been  made  .  at  Washington ;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  ample 
personally  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  British  retribution  had  already  been  taken  for  these 
troops,  would  now  sue  for  peace ;  or  at  least,  enormities,  and  the  governor-general  had,  on 
that  be  would  become  so  decidedly  unpopular,  the  10th  of  February,  in  the  present  year,  ex- 
that  the  general  voice  of  his  country  would  plicitly  declared,  that  the  measure  of  retaliation 
hurl  him  from  that  elevation  which  he  had  so  for  the  misconduct  of  the  American  troops  was 
unworthily  attained.  Such  were  the  first  im-  full  and  complete. §  These  reflections  fix  them- 
pressions  which  the  intelligence  of  this  event  selves  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  force ;  and 
created  in  England;  but  these  expectations  soon  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has 
gave  way  to  more  sober  views.  It  was  con-  at  heart  the  honour  and  moral  reputation  of 
sidered  that  Washington,  though  nominally  the  his  country,  as  well  as  her  character  for  military 
capital  of  the  United  States,  could  not  boast  a  prowess. 

♦  Dispatches  from  General  Uoss  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  on  board  the  Tonnant,  August  30lh,  l814. 

f  The  destrurtion  of  public  property  at  Washington,  (exclusive  of  the  public  library)  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
969,171  (\o]\ikTS.:~Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inyestiyatim^  on  the  capture  of  Wasldngton. 

X  la  that  return,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1812,  the  followingf  was  given  as  the  population  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  along  the  coast : — 

Newport 7,90?  New  Brunswick 6,512  Newca«Ue          50()  Annapolis  1,750  Richmond  9,755 

New  London 3.238  Trenton 3,002  Dover              500  WASHINGTON  8,208  Petersbuig    5,668 

New  Haven... 5,772  PHILADELPHIA  111,210  Lewistovm         750  Georgetown            4,948  York                700 

NKW  YOHK  96,373  Wilmington 4,416  Baltimore 35,583  Alexandria            7,227  NORFOLJC     9,183 

§  Letter  from  Sir  Geoi^e  Prevost  to  General  Wilkinsou. 
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At  the  time  that  Admiral  Cochrane  ad- 
mneed  up  the  Patuxent,  Captaio  Gordon,  of  the 
Seahorse,  proceeded  with  several  vessels  up  the 
]Potowmack ;  but  owiae  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
navigation,  it  was  not  till  the  27th  of  August  that 
be  reached  Fort  Washington.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  bombardmeBt  of  the  place 
was  commenced,  and  the  effect  was  so  irresistible, 
that  the  garrison,  after  spikinsr  their  cannon,  blew 
up  the  works,  and  abandoned  the  fortress.  The 
small  cotnmercial  town  of  Alexandria,  being  now 
left  without  defence,  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  the  municipal  authority  stipulated  for  the 
preservation  of  the  place  by  the  surrender  of 
all  the  stores,  merchandise,  and  shipping.  This 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  29th,  and  the 
whole  of  the  captured  vessels,  being  twenty-one 
in  nuDober,  were  brought  off,  richly  freighted 
with  tobacco,  flour,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  with 
public  stores. 

A  small  expedition  against  the  town  of 
Bellair,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake,  under- 
taken by  Captain  Sir  Peter  Parker,  of  his  ma- 
jesty*s  ship  ilenelaus,  terminated  less  favour- 
ably. On  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  August, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  landed, 
and  marched  against  the  enemy,  who  were 
found  drawn  up  in'  line  before  their  camp,  in 
the  midst  of  woods,  and  in  much  greater  force 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  gallant  cap- 
tain, unintimidated  bv  the  superior  numbers  to* 
which  he  was  opposed;,  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mence the  attack  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  animating  his  men  to  the  assault,  be  re* 
ceived  a  mortal  wound,  and  his  troops,  after 
forcing  the  enemy  to  retreat,  fell  back  to  the 
beach,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

The  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox 
rendering  it  unsafe  for  the  British  fleet  to  quit 
the  Chesapeake,  it  was  determined  by  Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  General  Ross,  to  employ  the 
intermediate  time  in  an  attempt  upon  the  im- 

fortant  maritime  city  of  Baltimore,  which  had 
een  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm  by  the  fate  of 
the  neighbouring  capital.  The  admiral  accord^ 
ingly  sailed  up  the  bay  on  the  11th  of  September, 
and  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsoo 
river,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  round  a  kind 
of  basin,  Baltimore  is  situated.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  troops,  to  the  amount  of  from  sevc^ 
to  eight  tbousand,*  were  debarked  at  North 
Point,  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  town,  the 
approach  to  which  is  through  a  peninsula,  form- 
ed by  the  Patapsco  and  Black  rivers.  Across 
this  neck  of  land  an  intrenohmeat  extended, 
which  the  Americans  were  diligently  employed 
in  completing ;  btit  on  the  approach  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces  these  wofks  weire  precipitately  aban- 


doned, and  the  American  General,  Strieker,  took  BOOK  T. 

up  a  position  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  lead-  - 

ing  from  Baltimore  to  the  bay.     At  this  point  the  ^"ap.  111. 
advance  of  the  two  armies  became  engaered,  and  ^--^'v-^i^ 
Genera]  Ross,  "  in  the  dangers  of  the  field  ever      ^^^^ 
active  and  foremost,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the 
bonous  of  his  country,  and  to  the  reputation  of 
his  troops,  unfortunately  too  heedless  of  his  per- 
.sonal  safety,  exposed  himself  to  the  aim  of  the 
enemy's  riflemen,  and  fell  gloriously  and  lament* 
ed."    Perceiving  his  wound  to  be  mortal,  be  sent 
for  Colonel   Brooke  ;  to  this  officer  the  dying 
general  confided  his  instructions  ;   and.  having 
discharged   his   last   duty  to  his    country,    he 
breathed  out  his  gallant  spirit,  exclaiming,  affec*^ 
tionately — "  My  dear  wife !" 

The  British  army,  now  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Brooke,  continued  to  press 
forward,  till  they  arrived  within  five  miles  of 
Baltimore,  where  a  corps  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  under   General  Smith,  supported   by  six 

Eieces  of  artillery,  and  augmented  by  several 
undred  cavalry,  were  discovered,  posted  upder 
cover  of  a  wood,  drslwn  up  in  close  order,  and 
lining  a  strong  paling,  which  crossed  the  main 
road  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  signal  being 
given,  the  whole  of  the  British  troops  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  charge,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  the  enemy's  force,  being  utterly  broken 
and  dispersed,  fled  in  every  direction  over  the 
country,  leaving  on  the  field  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  a  considerable  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  nigl\t  of 
the  18th  the  British  army  bivouacked  on  the 
ground  of  which  the  enemy  had  been  dispos-*  -- 
sessed  ;  and  at  ten  o^ clock  on  the  following 
morning  the  troops  had  advanced  to  a  favourable 
position,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city. 
On  reconnoitring  the  efiemy's  works,  it  was 
found  that  the  detached  hills,  by  which  Bal- 
timore is  surrounded,  were  covered  by  a  chain 
of  pallisadoed  redoubts,  connected  by  a  small 
breast-work,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train  of  artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding  these  formidable  pre* 
parations.  Colonel  Brooke,  relying  upon  the 
description  of  force  under  his  command,  deter* 
miped  upon  a  nocturnal  attack,  and  had  made 
his  arrangements  accordingly,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces, 
by  which  he  was  informed,  that  an  attack  on 
Fort  M'Henry  had  failed ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ^ntra^ice  to  the  harbour  of  Bal- 
timore being  closed  by  vessels  sunk  for  tha^ 
purpose  by  the  enemy,  a  naval  co-operatioq 
against  the  town  and  camp  was  found  impractiT 
cable.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  vras  rf^v 


VOt.   II.— NO.  W. 


^  fjeneral  Smith's  dispatcbef, 

4  1 
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BOOK  y.  sc^lved  not  to  hazard  an  attack  upon  the  heights ; 

: —  and  at  half  past  one  o'clock  in   the  niorning'  of 

Chap.  III.  the  14lh,the  British  army  commenced  its  retreat, 
^^"^'v-**^  with  perfect  order  and  regularity^  towards  the 
1B14  mouth  of  the  Patapsco.  HaTing  ascertained,  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  that  the 
enemy  had  no  disposition  to  quit  his  intrench- 
ments,  the  army  was  moved  down  to  North 
Point,  and  there  re-embarked,^  along  with  about 
two  hundred  prisoners,  being  persons  of  the  best 
families  in  Baltimore,  without  leaving  a  single 
British  soldier  behind.*  The  expedition  against 
Baltimore,  though  unsuccessful  as  to  its  primary 
and  ulterior  objects,  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  success.  The  victory 
of  the  iSth  was  roost  honourable  to  our  arms, 
and  was  obtained  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  ninety  men  killed  and 
wounded  ;  while  the  enemy,  though  strongly  in- 
trenched, bad  a  thousand  men-  put  hors  de  com- 
bat ;*  he  was  besides  compelled  to  sink  upwards 
of  twenty  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  har- 
bour ;  to  remove  almost  the  whole  of  the  private 
.  property  out  of  the  toWn ;  to  concentrate  his 
military  foroe  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
to  burn  several  public  buildings,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  glacis  in  front  of  the  redoubts.* 
The  American  commander,  however,  took  a  very 
diiferent  view  of  the  result  of  this  enterprise  : 
according  to  his  statement,  made  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  on  the  13th,  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  among  the  former  of 
whom  was  James  Lowry  Donaldson,  Esq.  a 
representative  in  the  state  legislature  ;  while,  on 
the  same  authority,  the  loss  of  the  British  is 
estimated,  **  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,**  at 
between  six  and  seven  hundred,  including  the 
comroancier-in-chieft 

An  expedition  to  the  Penobseot,  under 
lieutenant-general  Sir  J.  C  Sherbrooke,  and 
Rear-admiral  Griffith,  undertaken  in  the  month 
of  Auffust,  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
The  British  troops,  after  obliging  the  Americans 
^  to  destroy  the  John  Adatns  frigate,  which  had 

taken  refuge  in  the  river  at  Hamden,  took  per- 
naanent  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
district  of  the  Maine,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  opened  a  direct  communication 
between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 

It  has'  already  been  observed,  that  the 
species  of  warfare  announced  bv  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, on  the  18th  of  August,  and  the  devastations 
made  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  coast,  of  the 
United  States,  produced  a  deep  sensation  in 
America ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September  a  pro^ 
damation  was  issued  by  the  president,  exhorting 


the  people  to  unite  their  hearts  and  hands  to  give 
effect  to^  the  ample  means  they  possessed,  to 
chastise  and  expel  the  invaders.  On  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  the  representatives  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  assembled  in  congress,  when  the 
same  subject  was  resumed,  and  dilated  upon  in 
the  presidential  message  : — 

The  result  of  the  oej^ations  at  Oheat,  it  was  said; 
could  not  yet  be  known ;    and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  general  pacification 
of  Europe,  which  withdrew  the  occasion  on  which  ioipreas- 
ments  from  American  vewels  were  practisecl,  sugfgested  the 
expectation  that  peace  and  anntty  mi^t  be  re-established  ; 
yet  on  the  oAer,  the  refusal  ofthej^ritiah  ipoTerameiit  to 
accept  the  offered  mediaiion  of  the  Emperor  of  Kusaia;  the 
delays  in  giving  effect   to  her  own  proposal  for  a  direct 
ne^ociation ;  and  above  all,  the  principles  and  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  now  avowedly  carried  en,  led  to  the 
inference,  that  a   spirit  of  hostility  was  rodttlg;^,  more 
violent  than  ever,  s^aiiut  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.    This  increased  violence  was  best  explained 
by  two  important  circumstances:    in    the  6rst  place,  the  ■ 
great  contest  in  Europe  had  terminated  without  kuj  check 
being  given  to  the  overbearing  power  of  Gresil  Bntaia  oo 
the  ocean  ;  and  in  tlie  second,  immense  armaments  were 
now  at  her  disposal,  with  which,  with  -the  example  of  a 
great  victim  before  her  eyes,  she  cherished  the  hope  of  still 
further  aggrandizing-    a  power   ali^eady  formidable  in  its 
abuses  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  civilized  and  coiftmereial 
worid.     But  whatever  might  inspire  the  enemy  ef  the 
United  States  with  these  more  violent  purpeees,  the  puUie 
councils  of  a  nation  more  able  to  maintain  Uian  it  was  to 
acquire  its  independence,  could  never  deliberate  but  on  the 
most  effectual  means  fur  defeating  the  extravagant  views 
.  or  unwarrantable  passions  with  which  alene  the  war  oovld 
now  be  pursued  against  her.     Adverting  to  the  ereota  of 
tlie  present  campaign,  Mr.  Madison  says,    '  the  eoemy« 
with  all  his  augmented  means  and  wanton  use  of  them,  has 
little  ground  for  exultation ;  unless  he  can  feel  it  in  the 
success  of  his  recent  enterprise  against  this  metropolis, 
and  Uie  neighbouring  town  of  Alexandria  ;  from  both  of 
which  his  retreats  were  as  precipitate  as  his  attempts  were 
bold  and  fortunate.     In  his  other  incursions  on  our  Atlantic 
frontier,  his  progress,  often  checked  and  chastised  by  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  citizens,  has  had  mor^ 
effect  in  distressing  individuals,  and  in  dishoDonring  his 
arms,  than  in  promoting  any  object  of  legitimate  warfitre^ 
And  in  the  two  instances  mentioned,  however  deeply  lo  be 
regretted  on  our  part,  in  his  transient  success,  whicn  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  only  the  ordinary  public  business  at 
the  seat  of  government,  no  compensation  can  accrue  for  the 
loss  of  character  with  the  world,  by  this  violation  of  pri^ 
vale  property,  and  by  this  destrortion  of  public  edifices, 
protected  as  monuments  of  the  arts  by  the  lawa  of  civilised 
warfare.'    The  president  then  proceeds  to  take  a  retro- 
spect of  the  events  of  the  campaign  naval  and  military  ; 
and  passing  fVom  that  topic  to  the  financial  aflairs  of  the 
republic,  states,  that  the  money  received  into  the  treasury 
during  the  nine  months    euding   on  the  13th  of  June, 
1814,  amounted  tp  thirty- two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
eleven   millions  were  the  proceeds  of  the  public  revenue^ 
and  the  remainder  derived  from  loans.    The  disbursements 
for  poblic  expenditures  during  the  same  period  exceeded 
tbirty-four  miHions^of  dollars,  and  left  in  the  treasury^ 
on  the  first  of  July^  nearly  five  millioasi    The  necessi^ 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  state,  botli  in  men  and 
money,  is  next  brought  under  consideration,  and  the  mes- 


*  Colonel  Brooke's  Dispatches,  dated  on  board  the  Tonnant^  in  the  Chesapeake,  September  17j  1814> 
t  General  Smith's  Dispatches,  dated  Baltimore^  September  19|  1814. 
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8«ge  concludea  with  the  frequently  repeated  declaratioo, 
that  Aifiterica  was  forced  into  the  war  by  the  violence  and 
Injustice  of  her  enemy,  and  that  she  still  retains  an  undi- 
Bunisbed  disposition  towards  peace  en  honourable  terms. 

That  part  of  the  president's  message  which 
related  to  finances,  was  refeiVed  to  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  who  made  their  report  in 
the  course  of  the  same  month.  In  this  report  it 
WAS  stated,  that  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
war  must  consist  in  taxes,  loans,  and  treasury 
notes.  Tlie  first,  it  wds  said,  could  not  be  col- 
lected in  time  to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the.  state  ;  as  to  loans,  they  could  only  be  ob* 
tained  on  exorbitant  terms ;  the  treasury  notes 
therefore  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  from 
this  source  a  considerable  sum  might  be  raised, 
tuad  a  general  circululing  medium  created  for 
e^ery  part  of  the  Union.  With  regard  to  new 
taxes,  the  committee  remarked,  that  several 
manufactures,  whicb  bad  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  in  eonsequenee  of  the  war  having  shut 
them  out  from  foreign"  markets,  were  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  they  would  bear  to  be 
taxed  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  increase 
on  the  existing  taxes,  and  ox  the  new  duties, 
wan  estimated  at  11,635,000  dollars;  while  the 
l¥bole  revenue,  under  the  old  system,  was  only 
10,800^000 ;  thus,  at  one  step^  more  than  doub- 
ling the  taxation. 

Next  to  the  fiuancnal  arrangements,  the 
SLttentioB  of  the  American  government  was  di- 
reeted  to  the  army,  and  a  bill,  formed  under 
the  direction  of  a  military  committee,  and 
grounded  on  the  suggestions  of  the  secretary 
at  war,  was  brought  into  congress,  to  provide 
for  filling  the^ranks  of  the  army.  The  object 
of  this  measure  was  to  preserve  and  reader 
eoaiplete  the  present  military  establishment  of 
the  oountry,  amounting  to  62yA48  men ;  and  to 
erea^  an  additional  permanent  force  of,  at  least, 
forty  thousand,  to  be  raised  «for  the  defence  of 
the  cities  and  frontiers,  under  an  engagement 
that  such  corps  should  be  employed  within  cer- 
tain specific  limits.  It  was  further  proposed^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  white  male  population  of 
the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  should  be  distributed  into  classes 
of  twenty-five  each;  every  class  to  furnish  one 
able-bodied  man,  to  serve  during  the  war ;  that 
aaae^sors  should  determine  the  territorial  pre- 
cincts of  each  class,  so  that  the  property  in  each 
division  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible ; 
that  in  case  of  failure  a  penalty  should  be  levied 
on  each  class,  to  be  paid  among  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  of  each  individual ;  and 
that  every  five  male  inhabitants,  liable  to  military 
daty,  who  should  join  to  furnish  one  soldier 
daring  the  war,  should  be  exempt  from  service. 

This  bill  (which  was  passed  into  a  law)  was 
discussed  in  America  with  great  freedom ;  and 
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the  adversaries  of  the  measure  had  no  difficulty  BODK  T. 
in  discovering  in  its  provisions  a  rapid  approxi*-  ■  *  ■ 
matioa  towards  the  French  code  of  conscription. 
But  events  were  taking  place  at  Ghent  which 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  carrying  into  effect  its  more 
obnoxious  regulations. 

During  the  progress  of  \he  negociations  at 
Ghent,  the  hostile  operations  of  the  belligerents 
extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  Fort  Bowyer,  at  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  was 
attacked  by  a  British  naval  and  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  the  Honour- 
able Captain  William  Henry  Percy,  and  Colonel 
Nicholls ;  but  the  resistance  made  by  Major 
William  Lawrence,  the  commander  of  the  fort, 
was  so  determined  and  successful,  that  the  aS'* 
sailants  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  with  the  loss 
of  the  British  commodore's  ship,  the  Hermes^ 
which  took  fire  and  exploded. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  a 
series  of  operations,  important  from  their  mag- 
nitude, and  disastrous  in  their  result,  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans,  the  capital 
of  Louisiana.  When  the  winter  season  had 
closed  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  United  States,  a  strong 
military  vforce,  commanded  by  Major-general 
Keane,  was  dispatched  to  the  souths  on  board 
of  the  fleet  under  Vice-admiral  the  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  On  the  arrivied  of  this 
armament  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  Borbgne,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  attack  ike  enemy's 
flotilla  on  that  lake ;  and  this  service  was  per- 
formed with  so  much  skill  and  bravery  by 
Captain  Lockyer,  that  on  the  12th  of  December, 
all  the  American  vessels  were,  after  «  spirited 
engagement,  either  taken  or  destroyed.  This 
important  operation  had  removed  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  the  debarkation  of  the  troops,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  2dd  the  army  landed  at  the 
head  of  Lac  Borogne,  with  no  other  opposition 
than  that  presented  by  the  rugged  and  swampy 
nature  of  the  shore.  The  arrival  of  the  British 
army  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  General 
Jackson,  the  American  commander  in  Louisiana^ 
than,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  7th  and 
44th  regiments,  with  a  body  of  the  New  Orleans 
militia,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  invaders.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  heavy  flanking 
fire  was  opened  upon  Colonel  Thornton's  bri- 
^ule ;  but  the  temerity  of  the  American  gisnera] 
was  speedily  checked  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet ; 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  he 
retreated  to  a  position  about  two  miles  nearer 
the  oity.  On  the  25th,  M^jor-general  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Pakenbam,  accompanied  by  Major* 
general  Gibbs,  arrived,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  army.    On  (he  morning  of  the  87ik  the 
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BOOK  V/  troops  moved    forward   in  two    columns,    and 

— "  drove  in  the  enemy's   picqaets,    to  a  situation 

7^*  j";  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  where  their  main 
1814^  body  was  disoover^d  strongly  posted  behind  a 
oanal,  with  a  breast  work  in  front,  extending 
from  the  Cypress  Swamp  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missisipi,  their  rieht  resting  on  the  river,  and 
their  left  touchiujl  the  wood.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1815,  Major-general  Sir  John  Lam- 
'  bert,  in  the  Vengeur,  with   a  cpnvoy  of  trans- 

ports, reached  the  outer  anchorage  of  the  lake, 
and  five  days  aftierwards  his  reinforcements  were 
brought  up  to  the  advance  of  the  English  posi- 
tion. The  Whole  of  the  7th  was  occupied  in 
active  preparations  for  the  approaching  battle. 
Before  day  lieht  on  the  8th  the  British  army 
was  formed  for  a  general  assault  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  to  be  preceded  by  an  attempt, 
with  a  detached  force,  under  Colonel  Thornton, 
to  cross  the  Missisipi,  and  to  carry  the  flanking 
battery  erected  by  the  enemy  on  the  right  side  of 
that  river;  but  various  unforeseen  difficulties 
retarded  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan, 
till  the  co-operation  had  lost  its  effect.  The 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  shower  of  bombs 
and  Congreve  rockets,  the  army  advancing  at 
the  same  time  to  storm  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy's  iotrenchments.  Sir  Ed  ward  Pakenham, 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  ^*  who,"  says 
General  Lambert,  "  never  in  his  life  could  re- 
frain from  being  at  the  post  of  honour,  and 
sharing. the  danger  to  which  the  troops  were 
exposed,  as  soon  as  from  his  station  he  had 
made  the  signal  for  the  troops  to  advance,  gal- 
loped on  to  the  front  to  animate  them  by  his 
presence,  and  was  seen  with  his  hat  ofr,  en- 
couraging them  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis :  it 
was  there  (almost  at  the  same  time)  he  received 
two  wounds,  one  in  the  knee,  and  another, 
which  was  almost  instantly  fatal,  in  the  body  t 
be  f^l  in  the  arms  of  Major  M^Dougell,  bis 
aide-de  camp,  and  breathed  bis  last  The  fall 
of  their  commander,  in  the  sight  of  the  troops, 
together  with  Major-general  Gibbs  and  Ms^or- 
general  Keane  being  both  borne  off  wounded 
at  the  same  time,  with  many  other  commanding 
officers ;  and  further,  the  preparations  to  aid  in 
crossing  the  ditch  not  being  so  forward  as  they 
ought  to  have  been ;  caused  a  wavering  in  the 
column,  which,  in  such  a  situation,  became  irre- 
parable ;  and  as  I  advanced  with  the  reserve," 
adds  General  Lambert,  *^  at  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  line,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation  to  observe  the  whole  falling  back  upon  me 
in  the  greatest  confusion."  The  repulse  was  so 
decisive  that  every  attempt  to  restore  order  in 
the  ranks  proved  ineffectual,  and  after  some 
deliberation   it  was  judged  proper  to  draw  off 


the  troops,  and  to  abandon  the  attack.  Simul- 
taneous with  this  advance  upon  General  Jack-* 
son^s  lines  was  the  attempt  made  by  Colonel 
Thornton  to  carry  the 'flanking  battery  of  the 
enemy,  the  defence  of  which  had  been  confided 
to  General  Morgan.  At  first,  the  Americans, 
confident  in  their  own  security,  shewed  a  good 
countenance,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire ;  but  the 
determination  of  the  British  troops,  at  this  point, 
overcame  all  difliculties,  and  the  Kentucky  levies 
ingloriously  fled,  drawing  after  them  by  their  ex- 
ample the  remainder  of  their  forces,  and  leaving 
the  redoubts,  aed  batteries,  with  sixteen  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  the  colours  of  the  New  Orleans 
regiment,  in  the  possessionof  Colonel  Thornton. 
On  learning  the  success  of  this  division  of  the 
army.  General  Lambert  dispatched  Colonel 
Dickson,  an  artillery  officer,  over  the  river,  to 
examine  whether  the  post  was  tenable ;  but  find-» 
ing,  from  the  report  of  the  colonel,  that  it  could 
not  be  held  with  security  by  a  smaller  force  than 
two  thousand  men,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  re-^ 
tire,  and  join  the  main  army. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  distin* 
guished  by  several  striking  characteristics  :  the 
troops  engaged  on  each  side  may  be  estimated 
at  a  moderate  computation  at  ten  thousand ;  and 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  no  engagement 
had  perhaps  been  fought  with  so  much  bravery, 
and  none  certainly  with  so  disastrous  a  result. 
The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  amounted  to  two  thousand  and  forty, 
including  in  that  number  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  two  other  general  officers,  one  of 
whom,  General  Gibbs,  only  survived  his  wounds 
till  the  following  day.  The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  official  statement  of  their  gene- 
ral, was  incredibly  small,  and  did  not  exceed  six 
killed,  and  seven  wounded,  exclusive  of  the 
casuslties  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  by 
the  addition  of  which  the  whole  number  was  only 
swelled  to  seventy-one  !* 

This  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British 
army  extinguished  all  hopes  of  success,  and 
General  Lambert,  after  holding  a  consultation 
with  Admiral  Cochrane,  came  to  the  decision 
to  re- embark  the  troops,  and  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.   • 

The  concluding  operation  of  the  war  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  was  the  capture  of  Fort 
Bowyer  on  Mobile  Point.  On  the  7th  of 
February  the  fort  was  invested  by  Captain 
Ricketts,  of  the  Vengeur,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  trenches  were  pushed  within  pistoU 
shot  of  the  works.  Lieutenant-colonel  Law-; 
rence,  the  American  commander,  finding  it  im- 
possible much  longer  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
force  by  whi«h  he  was   assailed,    consented  to 


>Bi<ipat€brafro0i  die  Americaa  Adjuisat-geDeral  to  the  SecreUry  at  War,  dieted  New  Orleans, Van*  l^*  l^'A- 
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capitulate,  and  on  the  lltb,  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  sur- 
rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

The  last  naval  engagement  daring  the  war 
added  the  President  frigate,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Decatur,  to  the  British  navy. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Majestic,  Captain  Hayes ;  the  Tenedos, 
Captain  Hyde  Parker ;  the  Endymion,  Captain 
Hope ;  and  the  Pomone,  Captain  Lumley ;  while 
stationed  off  the  Sandy  Hook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading  the  port  of  New  York,  discovered 
the  President  quitting  the  harbour,  and  com- 
menced a  general  chase.  After  an  anxious  pur- 
suit, continued  for  eighteen  hours,  the  Endymion 
fiigate  placed  herself  alongside  the  enemy,  and 
a  warm  action  ensued,  which  wss  maintained 
vrith  great  bravery  on  both  sides  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  which,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Pomone,  issued  in  the  surrender  of  the  American 
frigate. 

Before  the  events  which  have  just  passed 
under  review  took  place,  the  labours  of  the 
plenipotentiaries,  assembled  at  Ghent,  were 
nrought  to  a  close ;  and  the  sanguinary  opera- 
tions on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulph,  like 
the  last  naval  engagement  off  the  American 
coast,  may  be  ranked  among  the  posthumous 
offspring  of  an  unnatural  contest  bdtween  two 
countries,  whose  true  interest  it  is,  at  all  times, 
to  cherish  the  relations  of  peace,  and  to  ad- 
minister to  each  other's  prosperity  by  a  free 
interchange  of  commercial  communication. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  day  on  which 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  held  their  first  conference  at 
Ghent,  the  English  ministers  submitted  to  the 
American  commissioners  the  following  prqjSt ; 
explanatory  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought  under 
discussion  :— * 

1.  The  forcible  seizure  of  mftrineis  on  board  of 
merchaDt  yessels,  and,  ib  connection  with  it,  the  claims  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  allegiance  of  all  his  native 
subjects. 

2.  The  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain  to  be  inchided 
in  the  paciOcation,  and  a  definite  boundary  to  be  settled  for 
their  territory. 

The  British  commissioners  stated  that  an  arrange- 
ment upon  this  point  vras  a  iint  qud  nan, 

3.  A  revision  of  the  boundary  line  beivreen  the 
United  States  and  the  adjacent  British  colonies. 

With  respect  to  this  point,  the  British  commissioners 
disclaimed  any  mtention  on  the  part  of  their  goremment 
to  acquire  any  increase  of  territory. 

4.  The  fisheries,  respecting  which  the  Briti9h  go- 
yemment  will  not  allow  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Ib^  privilege  of  landing  and  drying*  fish  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  without  an  equivalents 

The  American  ministers^  at  the  second 


meeting,  which   was   held    the   following  day,  BOOK  Y, 
stated,  that  upon  the  first  and  third  points  pro-  ' 

posed  by  the  British  commissioners,  they  Were  Chap.  III. 
preptired  with  instructions  from  their  govern-  ^'^T^CT^ 
ment ;  but  that  on  the  second  and  fourth  of  these  ^^^^ 
points,  there  not  having  existed  hitherto  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  governments,  they  had 
not  been  anticipated  by  the  United  States,  and 
were  therefore  not  provided  for  in  their  instruc- 
tions. That  in  relation  to  an  Indian  pacifica- 
tion, they  knew  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  appointea  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  that  it  was 
not  improbable  that  peace  had  already  been  made 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  com- 
missioners presented,  as  further  subjects  consi- 
dered by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
suitable  for  discussion,  the  following : — 

.     I.  A  definition  of  blodkade,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
agreed,  of  other  neutral  and  belligerent  rights. 

2.  Certain  claims  of  indemnity  to  individuals,  for 
captures  and  seizures  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  war. 

3.  They  further  stated^  that  there  were  rarious 
other  points  to  which  their  instructions  extend,  which 
might  with  i>ropriety  be  the  subjects  of  discussion,  either 
in  the  iiegociation  of  the  peace,  or  in  that  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce ;  which,  in  case  of  a  propitious  termination  of 
the  conferences,  they  were  likewise  authorised  to  con- 
clude. That  for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitatin^  the  first  and 
most  essential  object  of  peace,  they  had  discarded  erery 
subiect  which  was  not  considered  as  peculiarly  connected 
witn  that,  and  presented  only  those  points  which  appeared 
to  be  immediately  relevant  to  the  negociation. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  the  lOih, 
the  British  commissioners  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  American  ministers  with  the  propriety 
of  giving  up  certain  places,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  memorable  treaty  of  1783,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  limits  of  Canada  more 
precise  and  secure;  but  upon  this  point  the 
Americans  were  immoveable. 

The  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries  were,  undoubtedly,  those  relating  to 
the  impressment  of  seamen  from  American  ships^ 
and  the  limits  of  blockade,  ^he  peace  in  Europe  ^ 
had,  however,  reduced  these  questions  to  mere 
abstract  principles,  regarding  the  future  rather 
than  the  present^  and  both  parties  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  agreed  to  wave  discussions  upon 
which  it  'seemed  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
amicable  conclusion.  The  other  subjects  of  im- 
portance were  the  admission  of  the  Indians  to 
the  treaty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ga* 
nadian  frontier.  On  the  former  of  these  points 
it  was  figreed,  that  the  Indian  allies  of  both 
parties  should  be  left  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  were  found  in    1812 ;    and  on  the 


•  Draft  of  the  original  Protocol,  made  by  the  American  Ministers  at  the  two  first  Conferences  held  with 
Ike  British  Comooissioners. 
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)K>OK  V.  Ifttter,  that  any  ambiguity  regarding  the  terri*  European  powers  might  make  oommon   caiiae 

— -— — *  torial  limits   between   Cajiaila  and  the  United  with  America  oo  the  point  of  maritime  righta. 

Chap.  lil.  States  should  be  removed  by  commissioners  ap-  On  the  side  of  the  United  States,  the  goYem-* 

'^^^'^'^'^  pointed  on  both  aides  for  that  purpose,  but  that  meat  was  disposed  to  peace  from  the  deranged 

1^1^      the  line  of  demarkation,  as  drawn  by  the  treaty  situation  of  their  commerce  ;  from  the  alarming 

of '1783,    should   form  the  standard    of  their  ^gmentation  of  their  natioqal  expenditure,  and 

decisions.  the  consequent  embarrasment  of  their  finances  ;* 

This  amicable  termination  of  the  differences  fr6m  the  imperfect  organization  of  their  military 

between  the  two  countries,  which  took  place  by  system ;  ana  aboTC  all,  from  the  deTastatioos  to 

the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent,  on  which   their  coasts  and  frontiers  bad  become 

tbe  34th  of  December,  1814,  was  probably,  in  exposed. 

aome  measure,  owi|ig,  on  the  side  of  Great  Bri-  In  both  countries   tbe  termination  of  the 

tain,  to  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  war  was  hailed  with  unfeigned  satisfaction ;  but 

ber  armies,  even  after  reinforcements  had  been  the    force    of   this    feeling    was    considerably 

sent  out  from  the  peninsula ;  to  the  enormous  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  all  the  blood 

expense  of  sending  troops  to  Canada,  and  keep*  and  treasure   expended   in    the  prosecution  of 

ing  tbem  there;  to  the  critical  state  of  tbe  public  the  contest  had  been  lavished  in  vain,  and  that 

finances ;    and  to  the  apprehension,  that  if  the  the  questions    in    dispute  remained  altogether 

war  were  not  speedily  terminated,  some  of  the  unadjusted.t 

♦Expenditure  op  the  American  Government:  In  1811— ^,592,604  dollars;  in  1812— 11,760,292  dollafs;  in 
1813—26,611,404  dollars;  in  1814 — 30,170,664  dollars;  estimated  expenditure  of  1815  (on  a  war  establithnieDt)^ 
56,000,000  dollars.— Ojpeia/  Staiementi  presented  to  Congrea.  * 

f  Thie  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  which  was  signed  af  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December^ 
1814,  and  finally  ratified  at  Washington,  on  tbe  17th  of  February,  1815,  consists  of  eleven  articles,  and  is  substantially  as 
follows:— 

Article  1.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsover  taken  from  ^ither  party  by  the  other  during  the  war,  shall 
be  restored  without  delay. 

Article  2.  Prescribes  the  times  within  which  hostilities  shall  cease  in  certain  latitudes. 

Article  3.  Directs  that  all  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  um  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  sliaTI  be  restored  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Articles  4,  5,  6, 7,  &  8.  Regard  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  North  American  dominions  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  the  functions  of  which 
commissioners  are  explained  to  be,  ^ 

1.  To  decide  which  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pasaamaquoddy,  which  ii  port  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  belong  to  the  re* 
spectiye  daimaots. 

2.  To  make  a  survey  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Chateaugay,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining with  predsion  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  powers. 

5.  To  designate  the  boundary  line  throogh  the  river  Chateaugay,  aad  through  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as 
well  as  through  the  water  communications  firom  each  of  the  said  lakes,  and  to  decide  to  which  of  the  contracting  parties  the  several  islands, 
lying  within  the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  do  respectively  belong. 

4.  To  fix  and  determine  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from  the  wafer  com- 
municatwn  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  nortli-westem  part  of  the  Uke  of  the  woods,  and  to  decide  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  the  several  islands,  lywg  in  the  kkes,  water  communications,  and  rivers,  forming  the  said  boundary,  respectively  belong. 

Each  separate  questu>n  to  be  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  to  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  tiie 
other  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  so  appointed  to  be  swom  impartially  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  relative 
^  daims,  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  tbe  claimants,  and  oonfoxmable  to  the  treaty  of  1783.  Should  the  commissioners  agree 
on  tbe  points  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  report  accordingly,  both  governments  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  but  in  the 
event  of  their  disagreement,  the  point  at  issue  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  whose  decision  sbal)  be  considered 
conclusive. 

By  article  9,  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  engage  to  put  an  end,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  witli  all  (he  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with  whom  they  may  be  at 
waratthetimeof  the  ratification,  and  forthwith  to  restore  to  them  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges,  which  they 
enjoye^  before  the  war ;  provided,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  agree  on  their  pan  to  desist  from  hostilities. 

Article  10,  declares  the  traffic  in  slaves  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  both  the 
eontraoting  parties  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition. 

Tbe  llth  and  last  Article  provides  that  this  treaty  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties,  and  that  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  in  tbe  space  of  four  nioaths  from  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


French  Histort  :  Difficulties  of  the  Situation  of  Louis  XVIIL  at  the  Commeneenient  cf  his 
Reign — Sketch  of  his  Ministry — Opening  of  the  First  Session  after  the  Restoration — Speech 
.  of  the  King — Royal  Constitutional  Charter — Restrictions  on  the  Liberty  of  fhe  Press — Ex^ 
position  of  the  State  of  the  French  Notion  at  the  Period  of  the  Restoration — Budget — King^s 
Debts  and  Civil  List — Prince  Talleyrand* s  Contrast  between  the  Public  Burthens  of  France^ 
Englandy  and  Jnterica — Establishment  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour  confirmed — The  Sale  of 
Emigrant  Property  declared  irrevocable — Restoration  of  the  unsold  Estates  of  the  Emi- 
grants — Tlie  Duke  of  TarentunCs  Plan  for  indemnifyiAjg  the  Emigrants,  and  securing  the 
Endowments  of  the  Military — Corn  Laws — Establishment  of  Ecclesiastical  Schbols — Of  a 
National  Penitentiary  for  Young  Criminals-^Expeditim  against  the  French  Part  of  the 
Island  of  St,  Domingo  abandoned — Close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Restoration  Parlia- 
ment— State  of  Parties  in  Ftance — Disinterment  of  Louis  XVL  and  his  Queen — Ominous 
Aspect  of  Public  Jffairs. 


LOUIS  XVIII.  on  ascendiog  the  throne 
of  his  aDcestors,  found  himself  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  The  splendid  military  despotism, 
^hich  had  for  several  years  dazzled  his  country, 
had  hushedy  but  hot  extinguished  the  revolu- 
tionary parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
restoration  gave  to  the  couflieting  views  and 
interests  of  his  subjects  new  life  and  vitality.  It 
IS  one  of  the  baneful  consequences  of  along  con- 
tinued state  of  warfare,  that  it  gives  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  habits  of  living,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  very  adverse  to  a  state  of 
peace.  The  military  life,  notwithstanding  all 
its  hardships,  by  its  varied  scenes  and  licentious 
indulgences,  seldom  fails  to  prove  alluring  to 
the  youthful  mind  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ; 
while  in  the  higher  a  great  number  are  profes- 
sionally devoted  to  it,  whose  sole  hopes  of  future 
advancement  depend  upon  the  suosisting  de- 
mand for  their  services.  AJtodern  history  scarcely 
affords  an  instance  in  which  the  causes  of  a 
fondness  for  war  bdive  concurred  more  eiBca- 
ciously  than  in  France,  which,  from  the  period 
of  its  revolution,  had  almost  continually  been 
involved  in  hostilities  ;  and  virhieh,  during  many 
years,  had  submitted  to  the  despotic  rule  of  a 
man  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  of  talents 
peculiarly  adapted  to  militaiiy  enterprise.  The 
astonishing  success  attending  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  had  raised  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  nation  to  an  elevation  greatly  beyond 
those  of  its  proudest  days ;  and  the  armies  which 
he  led  into  the  field  surpassed  in  magnitude 
those  of  any  period  in  French  history.  It  is 
true,  his  gigantic  pluns  had  ultimately  wrought 
their  own  subversion,  and  he  bad  be-en  the  author 
of  a  more  e^itenaive  and  tragical  waste  of  Uvea 


ISU 


io  his  own  troops  than  can   be  paralleled   in  BOOK 

modern  times  5  still,  however,  a  great  mass  of    

past  glory  adhered  to  his  name,  and  his  troops  Chap. 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  his 
failures,  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  in  the 
perfidious  desertion  of  his  former  allies.  The 
pride  of  the  nation,  co-operating  with  this  feel- 
ing, spurned  at  the  idea  of  being  conquered ; 
and  to  escape  from  this  reproach,  they  willingly 
cherished  the  notion,  that  if  treachery  had  not 
prevented  Napoleon  from  executing  his  military 
combinations,  he  would  in  the  last  campaign 
have  driven  the  allied  armies  in  disgrace  from 
the  French  territory.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
joy  of  present  relief  from  danger  had  subsided, 
a  spirit  of-  discontent  manifested  itself  in  ani* 
mosity  against  the  allies,  and  in  disaffection  io 
a  government  considered  as  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  triumph  of  foreign  arms.  The  party  thus 
formed  soon  oecame  strong  and  audacious  in  the 
capital,  and  in  some  of  the  departments;  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the 
government  to  prevent  its  breaking  out  in  acta 
of  violence  and  insurrection. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  nation,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  exhausted  with  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  that  repose 
which  they  hoped  to  find  under  the  reign  of  a 
benign  monarch,  supported  by  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The 
French  marshals,  no  matter  how  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  self-interest,  had  all  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  government,  and  while  the 
soldiers  were  without  leaders,  their  murmurs 
and  discontent  presented  no  subject  of  serious 
alarm. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  king  endea* 
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BOOK  y.  Toared  to  attach  the  marshals  and  generals  to 
■  his  person  and  goTemment,  and  to  guarantee  to 

Chaf.  in.  them  those  honours  and  distinctions  for  which 
they  were  originally  indebted  to  another  master. 
To  confer  upon  the  eoTernment  an  increased 
ground  of  security,  S^urshal  Soult,  whose  mili- 
tary talents  had  placed  him  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  France,  was  appointed 
minister  of  war ;  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  the 
early  minister  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  most 
consummate  statesmen  of  his  age  and  nation, 
was  elevated  to  one  of  the  first  offices  in  the 
state,  and  intrusted  with  the  entire  management 
of  the  negociations  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
With  respect  to  the  political  integrity  of  this 
minister  doubts  may  justly  be  entertained;  he 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  him- 
self to  the  republican  form  of  government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  its  progress ;  but  no  man  was 
a  more  complete  master  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
macy ;  and  it  was  to  the  skilful  application  of 
his  influence  over  the  public  mind,  that  the 
Bourbons  were  indebted  in  a  large  degree  for 
their  restoration.  In  point  of  rank,  the  first 
minister  of  the  king  was  M.  d'Ambray.  This 
Btatesman,  whose  political  bias  was  in  favour  of 
absolute  power,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  law 
department,  and  like  a  late  distinguished  British 
chancellor,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  more  integrity  of  principle  that  urbanity  of 
manners.  M.  Beugnot,  who  for  some  months 
filled  the  office  of  director-general  of  the  police, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  naval  depart- 
ment, recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  by  the  fascination  of  his  manners,  and 
the  charms  of  his  literature,  rather  than  by  the 
extent  of  his  political  knowledge,  or  his  sagacity 
in  the  choice  of  his  agents.  M.  d'Andr6,  the 
successor  of  Beugnot,  in  the  police,  though 
zealously  attached  to  his  Idng,  retained  in  his 
department  the  principal  pa,rt  of  those  public 
bfficers  who  had  served  Fouche  and  Savary,  and 
with  thid  assistance  discharged  the  functions 
of  his  office  with  vigilance  and  activity.  M. 
]^errand,  another  of  the  emigrants,  held  the 
office  of  directoir- general  of  the  postd,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  .A  martyr  to  the  palsy,  he  had 
not  the  energy  deces^ary  for  his  situation  ;  and 
his  secretaries  aiid  clerks  were  all  devoted  to 
Lavalette,  the  post-mast^r-general  under  Napo- 
leon. M.  Dupont,  the  predecessor  of  Soiilt  in 
the  office  of  ministetr  of  war,  ^nd  formerly  one  of 
Bonaparte's  generals,  wa'&  ^  wit  ktid  a  poet,  but 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  which  constitute 
a  man  of  business.  The  Abb6  Louis,  mihisteir 
of  finance,  by  his  skill  and  application,  cdn*- 
iributed  to  impart  to  the  public  mind  a  con- 
fidence in  the  national  resources.      The  Abbi 


Montesquieu,  minister  of  the  interior  or  home 
department,  an  office  in  which  the  whole  internal 
government  of  the  country  is  comprised,  and 
from  which  the  recommendation  of  all  the  pre- 
fects, sub-prefects,  and  mayors,  emanates,  was  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  better  calculated  to  shine 
in  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  than  to  preside  in  the 
council  of  Louis  XVIII.  Though  strongly 
attached  to  the  king,  he  retained  in  office  a  large 
proportion  of  the  municipal  officers  under  the 
Napoleon  dynasty,  on  the  principle,  that  it  is 
better  policy  to  gain  over  an  enemy  than  to 
recompense  a  friend.  Count  de  Blacas,  the 
minister  of  the  king's  household,  from  the  in- 
fluence he  possessed  over  the  mind  of  his  sove- 
reign, was  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  ministers* 
He  had  shared  the  fortune  of  his  king  in  exile, 
and  while  resident  in  England  held  the  office  of 
master  of  the  stole  at  Hartwell.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterise  the  political  system  of  this  favourite, 
though,  like  the  Ahhk  Montesquieu,  he  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  cherished  the  chimerical 
hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  regime^  and  bring- 
ing back  the  government  to  the  period  of  1798. 
Besides  these  there  were  Several  other  members 
of  the  chambers,  who  held  the  rank  of  ministers 
without  filling  any  ostensible  situation ;  but 
although  there  were  abundance  of  ministers, 
there  was  no  point  of  adhesion  in  the  ministry  ; 
personally  unacquainted  with  each  other,  they 
were  divided  in  their  political  views,  and  go- 
verned their  separate  departments  without  any 
generally  pervading  principle,  considering  them- 
selves more  as  independent  clerks  than  as  an 
united  executive  power. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  the  royal  session 
was  opened  in  the  saloon  of  the  legislative  body. 
On  that  occasion,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  other  distinguished  officers  and  ministers, 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  addressed 
the  assembly  in  the  foHowing  terms : — 

^*  GeDtlemen,  sarrounded  a«  I  am,  for  the  first  timey 
by  the  great  officers  nf  state,  and  the  representatif  ea  of  a 
uatioD,  which  unceasingly  lavishes  on  me  the  most  afiec- 
ing  marks  of  its  regard,  I  eougratulate  myself  on  having 
become  the  dispenser  of  those  benefits,  wuich  providence 
has  deigned  to  confer  on  my  people. 

'*  I  have  concluded  a  peace  with  Austria^  Russia, 
England,  and  Prassia,  in  wnicb  all  their  allies  are  in- 
cluded, that  is  to  say,  all  the  princea  of  Christendom.  The 
war  was  universal ;  the  peace  will  be  equally  so. 

*'  The  rank,  which  France  baa  always  held  among 
nations,  bas  been  transferred  to  no  other,  and  remains  in 
her  undivided  possession.  All  that  other  states  acquire  as 
10  security,  tends  equally  to  incrtf&se  her's,  and  conse- 
quently increases  her  real  power.  That  portion  of  her 
conquests  which  she  does  not  reiain,  should  not  be  re-, 
garded  as  detracting-  from  hei'  real  strength. 

*'  The  i^lory  of  the  French  armies  has  received  nd 
stain.  The  munuments  of  their  valour  exist,  and  the 
ehefi-d'auvre  of  art  henceforth  belong  to  us  by  mora 
stable  and  more  sacred  rights  than  those  of  victory 
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M  The  patiM  of  eomnNsrce,  which  have  so  long  been  life,  the  most  faithful  rabject  of  the  best  of  icings ;  bat  to-  BOOK 

elpsed,  are   abo«t  to  be  re-opened.      The    markets   of  day  I  occupy  his  place.    Still  he  is  not  eotirelv  dead :  for 

Frapej^  .will   not  only  be  open  to  the  productions  of  her  he  lives  in  the  testament*  by  which  he  meant  to  have  in-  £^^.p 

owirsoil  and  mdustry  ;  but  will  also  be  supplied  from  the  structed  his  ausfust  and  anfortunate  son,  whose  successor  - 

possessions  which  she  recovers,    with    such   articles   as  T  became.    Wit^  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  immortal  work,       loi^ 

custom  has  taught  her  to  want,  as  well  ss  those  which  are  penetrated  by  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  and  guideti       loi4 

necessary  fur  the  arts  ihe  pursues.    She  will  no  longer  ny  the  experienced  counsel  of  several .  members  of  your 

be  obliged  to  deprive  herself  of  them,  or  to-  obtain  them  body,  I  have  framed  the  constitutional  charter  which  will 

on   ruinous  conoilioiis.    Our  manufactures  are  about  to  now  be  read  to  you,  and  which  fixes  the  prosperity  of  the 

flourish  again;   our  maritime  towns  are  resuming  their  state  upon  a  solid  basis,  f 

activity.      Every  thing  promises  that  a  long  calm  without,  **  Afy  chancellor  will    make  my  paternal  intentiona 

and  durable  felicity  within,  will  be  the  happy  effects  of  known  to  you  more  in  detail." 
peace. 

<*  One  sad  recollection,  however,  will  always  diminish  The    peers  and     deputies   then    took    the 

knyjoy.    I  was  born,  and  hoped  to  have  remained  all  my  prescribed   oaths;    and  the  royal  charter    was 

♦  See  Vol.  1.  Book  I.  p.  68.  - 
t  ROYAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER. 

Louts,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prance  and  Navarre.-*To  all  those  to  whom  these  preSaiits  shall 
tome,  health. 

Divine  providence,  in  recalling  us  to  our  States,  after  a  long  al>sence,  has  imposed  great  duties  upon*  ns.  Peace 
being  the  first  want  of  our  subjects,  we  occupied  ourselves  incessantly  about  iti  and  that  peace,  so  necessary  for  Prance, 
«s  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  signed.  A  constitutional  charter  was  required  by  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom. 
We  promised  it,  and  we  now  publish  it. 

We  have  considered  that  although  in  France  the  authority  rests  altogether  in  the  person  of  the  king,  our  pre* 
decessors  have  not  hesitated  to  modify  the  exercise  of  it  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  ;  that  thus  the 
commons  owed  their  enfranchizement  to  Louis  the  Fat ;  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  rights  to  Saint  Louis 
and  Philip  the  Handsome;  that  the  judicial  order  was  established  and  developed  by  the  laws  of  Louis  XI.  Henry  If.  and 
Charles  iX^  and  finally ^  that  Louis  XIV.  regulated  all  parts  of  the  public  administration  by  different  ordinances^  the 
wisdom  of  which  nothing  since  has  surpassed:  we  have  held  it  our  duty,  according  to  the  example  of  the  kings  our 
ancestors,  to  appreciate  the  progress  of  lights  always  increasing,  and  the  new  relations  which  this  progress  has  introduced 
into  society ;  the  direction  which  the  minds  of  meii  have  taken  for  half  a  century,  and  the  important  alterations 
which  have  resulted.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  desire  of  our  subjects  for  a  constitutional  charter,  was  the  ex* 
pressioo  of  a  real  want  *,  but  in  yielding  to  this  wish,  we  have  taken  ail  precautions  to  insure  that  this  charter  shall 
.  be  worthy  of  us,  and  of  the  people  which  we  are  proud  to  command.  Men  of  vrisdom,  selected  from  the  chief 
bodies  of  the  state,  have  been  associated  with  commissioners  from  our  eouncil,  in  framing  this  important  work.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  felt  the  necessity  for  a  firee  monarchical  constitution,  to  fulfil  tbe  expectation  of  enlightened  EnHape^  ' 

we  have  also  held  ourselves  bound  to  recollect,  that  our  first  duty  towanis  our  people  was,  to  preserve  for  their  own 
interests  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  We  trust  that,  instructed  by  experience,  they  are  convinced  thot  the 
Supreme  authority  alone  can  give  to.  the  institutions  which  it  establishes,  the  force,  the  permanency,  and  the  majesty, 
with  which  it  is  itself  clothed ;  that  thns,  when  the  wisdom  of  kings  accords  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  a  constitutional 
charter  may  be  of  long  duration ;  but  when  violence  wrests  concessions  from  the  weakness  of  the  government^  public 
liberty  is  no  less  endangered  than  tbe  throne  itself.  We  have  finally  searched  for  the  principles  of  a  constituiional 
charter  in  the  French  character,* and  in  the  venerable  monuments  of  past  ages.  Thus  we  hare  seen,  in  the  t^-estabhsh* 
■aent  of  the  peerage,  an  institution  truly  national,  which  ought  to  bind  every  recollection  to  every  hope,  by  re* 
uniting  the  ancient  with  the  modern  times.  We  have  replaced  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  those  ancient  assemblies  of 
the  fields  of  March  and  May,  and  the  chambers  of  the  third  estate,  which  have  so  often  given  at  once  proofs  of  their  aeal 
Ibr  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  of  fidelity  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  kings.  In  studying  thus  to  join 
anew  the  chain  of  the  tim^s,  which  lamentable  breaches  had  interrupted,  we  have  effaced  from  our  recoilectionv  as  we 
wish  it  was  possible  to  efface  from  history,  all  tlie  evils  which  have  afflicted  the  country  during  our  absence.-^Happy  to 
find  oureelves  once  more  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  great  family,  we  know  not  how  to  reply  to  the  love  of  which  we 
received  so  many  testimonies,  except  by  pronouncing  words  of  peace  and  consolatioui  The  wish  inost  dear  to  oufr 
hearts  is,  that  all  Frenchmen  should  li?e  as  brothers,  and  that  no  bitter  recollection  may  ever  disturb  thfe  security  ib  be 
expected  firom  the  solemn  deed  which  we  execute  in  their  favour  this  day.  Sure  of  our  intentions,  strong  in  our  con- 
science, we  pledge  ourselves,  before  the  assembly  that  hears  us,  to  be  faithful  to  this  constitutional  charter,  reserving  to 
ourselves  to  swear  to  maintain  it,  with  a  new  solemnity,  before  tbe  altars  of  Him  who  weighs  in  the  same  balance  kings  and 
nations. — For  thesie  reasons  we  have  voluntarily,  and  by  the  free  exercise  of  our  royal  authority,  granted,  and  do  grant, 
transfer;  and  knake  over  to  oUr  subjects^  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  successors,  and  for  ever,  the  constitutional  charter, 
which  follows:— 

PUBLIC  IttGHTd  O!^  tttE  FRENCH. 

1.  The  French  are  equal  in  tbe  ^y«of  thehiw,  whatever  lAitf  be  their  titles  or  ndki.  &  TbSjr  esntribnte  willMNit  diMtnctiim  to  the 
tbarges  of  the  state,  in  prdportidn  to  thdr  finrtunea.  3.  They  are  all  equally  admianble  to  aU  employmenta,  civil  and  military.  4.  Their  pei> 
Sonal  liberty  IS  equaDypioceeied.    No  obc  eah  be  pn*acaied,  not  armted,  caoept  in  tbs  cases  provided  fbr  by  the  kw,  and  k 
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BO0k  1^.  ]^reserue4   to  both   boi^s    by  the  Cbancellor  ,<vrag  not  matferialiy  -  al  Tanance  wilb  tlie  con- 

^  d'Ambray,  in' the  presence*  of' the  king.     Tho  stLtution  thus  g^ranted  to  the  people ;  but  it  dlil 

€iiAR.   IV.  conatiitiitio^al  charter,  as  decreed  by  the  jSeiiate  not  comport  with  tbe  views  of  sovereign  rights 

1814   '■".  ./.;; "   ./\,.  '    ' 


the  law  preseribo.  5. '  Bferf  one  pnTcMM  hi*  nUgHm*  with  equal  freedoin».aiid  oblu»  ihe  aame  pretBBlna  ifiwJn  «onihi|i.  ^Tk»  otholie- 
spostoiie  «iid  nmumrtiig^t  i*»  however,  tho  nllgfion  of  tho  states  7>  The  miairtni  of  the  <athottr*iK>oitnliRa>d  koBoan  rdignn,  and  those  of 
A&  olhec flhriifian  Fonhipt,  alone  raodve  allowanoei  fhnn  tlie  loyal  treasuiy.  8.  The  FreQch  ha^e  •  the  xightito  publiab  aod  print  their  ofonionak 
eonfonnin^  themselves  to  the  laws represnog the  abuse  of* this  liberty.  9.  All  piopcrty  isinviolAUe*.  wilhont any  eaemptioni ioathiag what 
i0» called  Dational  prppeHieo'^thelaw  making  no  diflercnre  on  that  head.  lOi  The  state  oeii  ceqwie  tlwaMnfice  of  ai.propesQr  for  tbe  paUk 
interest,  cause  being  first  legally  shovfr,  and  an  iiidenmificatiaD.-aaigned.  11.  AJl  io^iiiAs  in^  vi«et«»opiiupns.  piopoiuieed  ptiat  to  the 
lestotation  are  prohibited.  The  same  oblivion  is  enjoined  to  the  uibunals  and  citizens.  12.  The  conscription  is  abolished.  The  modeiif  re- 
craiting  tbe  iand  and  sea  fiffcfific  is  determined  by  the  law. 

FORMS  OF  THE  ItlKG'S  GOVERNMENT. 

15.  The  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  His  ministers  are  responsible.  The  executive  power  bebngs  exclusively  to  the 
king.  14.  The  king  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the  state,  commands  the*  forces  by  land  and  by  sea ;  declares  war,  makes  treaties  oF  peace,  allianoe^ 
and  commerce :  appoints  to  all  employments  in  the  public  administration :  and  jnakes  the  regulations  and  ordinances  neoessarj  for  the  cxeeu^ 
tion  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  15.  The  legislative  power  is  executed  jointly  by  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber 
^d^utiesof  the  departments. .  16.  The  king  proposes  thekw.  17.  The  law  pro[>Qsed  ispffered  at,  the  pleasure  of  theldng,  either  to  the 
.  chamber  of  the  peers,  or  that  of  the  deputies ;  with'  the  exception  of  laws  of  taxation.  Which  shall  be'  addressed  ^t  to  the  chamber  of  the  de- 
|mties,  18.  Every  hi v  is  to  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  with  perfect  freedom  by  the  majority  of  both  chambers.  19*  The  chambers  are 
allowed  to  petitlon'the  king  to  propose  laws,  and  to  suggest  what  they  think  the  law  veifuSifvd  ought  to  containi  faThis  demand  may  be  made 
by  either  of  4he  two  efaambers :  but  the  matter  musthave  been  pieviously  discussed  in  a  aafretcomroitiee.  Thelaw  snggealed  eaniiot  be  sentto 
■li^  other  iihamber  by  that  in  which  it  i<  projioeed,  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days.  2Ulf  the.  propoeltiofi  >e  adopted  by  the  second  chamber,  it  ia 
placed  under  the  eye  of  the  king ;  if  it  be  rejected,  it  cannot  be  proposed  again  in  the  same  session.  3S.  The  king  alone  sanctions  and  piomii^ 
gates  ^h» Jawa.  ^  25.  Tbe  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the  duration  of  every  reign  by  the  first  legislative  assembly  after  the  king's  accession. 

OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS. 

24.  The  Chamber  of  peers  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  legisUtive'powen  25.  It  Isconvoked  by  the  king  at  die  same  time  with  the 
cfaamber  of  the  deputies  of  the  departments^  The  session  of  each  begins  and  ends  at  the  lame'titDe  with  that  of  the  other*  26*  Eveiy  assembly 
ef  thednuAbet  lef  peerS)  hddat  any  otheLpetiod-tfaan  during  the  SMsieii  of  tbe  chamber  of  deputi^  or  without  thecxiAereof  the  king,  isiUidtt 
fcPdiirwB.and  vosdio  law^  97«  The  Aominatioa  of  peers  of  France  belonga.to  the  king.  The  number  is  unlimited..  He  can  vary  tlieir  djgniue^ 
Mdtiuuae.  them  for  life,  or  render  them  iiereditary ,  accordii^  to  his  pleasure.  28.  The  peers  cannot  enter  tlieir  chamber  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
iLve  years,  not  jiave  a  deliberative  voice  till  thirty.  29*  The  chancellor  of  France  presides  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  in  his  absence  a  peer 
named  by  the  king.  SO.  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  are  peers  by  right  of  birth.  They  take  their  seat  next  to 
.  the  president ;  but  they  have  not  deliberative  voices  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty^five  years.  5U  Tile  princes  cannot  (akte  tiieir 
eeats  in  the  chamber  without  the  express  orderaof  the  king*  spedally  issued 'for- each sessim,  by  a  message :  imder  peoidty  of  esexy  thing  doni 
l»  thdv  preienee  beingmill  and  ^oid. .  39;  All  the  deUbeaisons  of  theohanftber  of  tpeere  ere  scoret.  33*  The  ehandbet  of'peen  takM  n^gaieano* 
^crimeaof  faightreasoR»  and  of .  idt  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state  defined  by  lai^ .  34.  No  peer  cao^be  aneeted  except  b/  the  authoiltiy 
•Ctheohambfi^  nor  judged  but  by  itin  ccimiiia]  matters. 

OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  THE  DEPUTIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

95,  Hie  chamber  of  deputies  shall  be  composed  of  persons  ^kcted  by  the  eleetoial  colkges,  the  oigamxalion  of  which  ehall  be  dete». 
minM.by  'tfeOfrlawa.  86.  Each  department  shaU  have  the  samenumber  of  deputies  as  at  present.  57*  The  deputies  ahaU  be  elected  fbr  five  ycan^ 
andifakaQehramannet  thai Miecfanmher  shall  be  renewed  by  one-fifib  every  year.  3B,  No  deppity  shi^  be  admitted  to  the  chamber  who  hae 
nit  Attained  thei^|e,of  My  yean ;  nor  un^bess-he  pays  direct  taxes  to  Uie  amount  of  1,00Q  francs.  59,  If,  however,  there  be  not  found  in  the 
il(p«rtment,fii^  persons  of  the  age  required,  and  jpajing  at  least  1,000  francs  direct  taxes,  the  number  may  be  filled  up  by  those  paying  the 
highest :taxe6  tinder  1,000  francs— and  these  again  cannot  l)e  elected  concurtently  with  the  first  4a  The  electors  who  take  part  in  the  nomi* 
nation  of  the  deputies  cannot  have  the  right  of  suffrage  unless  they  pay  500  francs  direct  taxes,  and  have  atuined  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
41.  The  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges  shall  be  named  by  the  king,  and  by  eight  members  of- the  college.  4(.  Half  the  ^puties,  at  least, 
flMl  be  ehoeen  hwn  qnalifled  persona^  hasinflr  their  politieal  residence  in  the  departmdit  43L  Tbe:prei^dent<  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  ie 
named  fagrtheking  firam  « list  of  fifty  deputies  presented  by  the  chember«  44.  The  sittings  of  the  ch^nnber  are  public,  but  on  requisition .  from 
fiye  minnliirs.it  must  be  fiosmed  into  a  secret  committee.  45.  The  chamber  divides  itself  mto  select  committees,  to  discuss  the  projects  presented 
to  it  from  the  kiqg.  46.  No  amendment  can  be  made  on  a  law^  unless  it  be  proposed  in  general  committee  by  the  king,  and  referied  to,  and 
discussed  by  the  select  comnaittee*  47*  The  chamber  of  deputies  receives  all  propopals  for  taxes ;  and  these  proposals  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
peers  till  after  they  have  been  admitted  by  the  commons.  48.  No  tax  can  be-  established  or  levied,  if  it  lias  not  been  previously  agreed  to  by 
die  two  chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  49.  The  iand  tax  is  granted  only  forone  year.  The  indirect  impositioiis  may  be  granted 
for  several  yean.  50.  Tlievking  convokes  the  two  charai>ers  annually  ;  he  pierognea. them*  and; may  dissulvethat  of  the  deputies  4tf  the 
^partmentsf  but,  in  tfu'Caie^  he  nmst  convoke,  a  new  session  jn/iim  three  montbfl-  51.  No  personal  restraint  oan  be  exet^iaed  againat 
k  menriwrpf  ^thei4Mtnb«r  dufi^g  the  aesciop,  nor  durivg  *he  six  weeks  prior  or  8ubBeqg«nt  to  it.  52.  No  member  of  tlic  chamber  can,  pending 
tbesessien,  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  in  a  cruninal process,  except  in  the  case  of  flagrant  crimes,  after  the  chamber  has  permitted  his  prosecu- 
tioo.  55.  Every  petition  to  either  of  the  chambers  must  be  tendered  and  presented  in  writing.  The  law  prohibits  iu  being  presented  by  the 
petitioner  in  person  at  the  bar. 

OP  THQ  MdbNI8TER9. 

M».T1»  minssttn.BMf  ^he  memben  of. the  ohunbar  o^  peeiiv  e^/of-the  .ehVBbeff.of.th»'deini|ie»4  thef  have,  n^reover,  aoeeaa 
i»  either  •chamber,  and  iMi^t  te.he  heiwd  when  they  wvniM  it<  55.:  T^  ch|mhfr  of.  the-  ^epokief.  has  the  right, ef  impowhing  the 
imnisteBe,  and  of.hringini.  ten  bfftm  the  chanibert  of  pefi%  wiuoli  alone.  voiBkm  thf>.  right  ^f  judging  them.  56.  They,  can  <mlj  he 
^.       ^  Q^  ^  charge  of  treason  or  embezzlement ;  particular  laws  will  ipecify  this  class  of  crimes,  and  point  outtheproceduie. 
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and  aajLhorii)  enUiiaioed  hy  Loom  XVIII.  to 
enter  mio  a  coonpftQt  emamuUnf  from  his  aiib^ 
jects.  He  insisted  upon  reoei^iog  tbe  drawn  as 
an  inberitanee,  not  as  a  ^ft  from  the  Bation ;  and 
choasiog  to  cpnsider  tbe  thrxine  as  never  out  of 
tbe  possession  of  bis. family,  he  dated  fais  efaar- 
ter  in  tbe  10th  year  of  his  rei^.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  assumed  tbe  title  of  King  of  France, 
not  the  King  of  the  French ;  and  resumed  the 
ancient  formula,  ^  By  the  grace  of  God.'  His 
ianguage  in  effeet  "was : — '<  I  reii>^n  because  my 
ancestors  have  reigned.  I  reign  by  tbe  rights 
of  my  birth.  It  is  for  me  to  make  a  convention 
with  my  people  respecting  the  form  of  the  instU 
tutiQns  which  shall  regulate  my  authority,^  and 
to  make  a  voluntary  limitation  of  a  power  in  itself 
unlimited. "t 

The  refusal  of  the  king  to  ratify  tbe  con- 
stitution adopted  by  tbe  unanimous  consent  of 
tbe.con^rvative  senate^  and  meant  to  form  the 
French  bill  of  rights,  excited  considerable  alarm, 
and  was  very  freely  deprecated  by  the  friends 
of  popular  privileges  ;  but  the  advocates  of  un- 
defined prerogative  strenuously  maintained,  (bat 
as  the  government  of  France  was  neither  a 
republic  nor  an  elective  monarchy,  it  did  net 
become  the  king  either  to  recognize  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  or  to  confirm  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  senate.  In  this  way  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  the  rights  of  sovereigns  are  jure 
divino  or  jurt  humatio  was  again  raised,  and 
discussed  by  tbe  politicians  of  France  with  as 
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much  warmth  as  the  same   inquiry  had  called  fioOK  V« 

forth  in  England  a  century  before.    The  deci- 

sion  in  tbe  present  instance    was   in*  favour  of  Chap.   IV. 
divine  right,   but  it   was  an  award  that  shook  "  ^ 

tbe  foundation  of  the  throne,  and  endangered  its 
futore  stability. 

One  of  the  most  early  and  important  sub* 
Jects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  cham^^ 
bers  of  legislation  during  their  first  session^ 
respected  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been 
stipulated  for  in  the  23d  article  of  the  constituo 
tioual  chartei*,  and  guaranteed,  though  in  lan- 
guage somewhat  equivocal,  by  the  8th  article  of 
the  royal  charter.  Several  of  the  speakers  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  had  already  submitted 
resolutions  to  that  assembly  on  this  subject,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  July,  that  the  king's 
ministers  produced  a  plan  explanatory  of  their 
intentions.  On  that  day,  the  Abb6  de  Montes- 
quiott  and  tbe  Count  de  Blacas,  were  intfodueed 
into  the  chamber,  to  present,  by  the  king's 
order,  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  press. 
After  some  of  the  usual  observations  on  the 
advantages  on  the  one  hand  resulting  from 
a  free  communication  of  opinions,  and  the 
dangers  -  on  the  other  attending  the  abuse  of 
such  a  liberty,  <the  abb6'  t6uohed  upon  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  and 
said  :  '^  It  has  long  been  perceived  and  acknow* 
ledgedj  that  writings  of  small  bulk,  which  it  is 
easy  to  circulate  with  profusion,  and' which  are 
read  with  avidity,  may  immediately  disturb  tbe 


THE  JUDICIAL  ORDER. 

57.  All  justice  emanates  from  the  king ;  it  is  adminiBteied  in  his  name  by  judges  of  his  nomination  and  appointment  58.  The 
judges  appointed  by  the  king  are  irremovable.  59.  The  courts  and  ordinary  tribunals,  dow  existing,  are  maintained  ;  no  change  shall  take 
place,  except  by  virtue  of  a  law.  6a  The  present  institntioD  of  the  judges  of  oommerce  is  preserved.  61 .  The  magistracy  of  the  peace  is  also 
preserved ;  and  the  justices,  though  named  by  tbe  kiog«  are  not  irremonible.  62.  No  man  can  be  separated  from  his  oonelttutional  judges. 
65.  In  consequence,  no  extraordinary  commissions  and  bibunals  can  be  created ;  the  jurisdiction  ^f  provost-marshals  arc  not  oompreliended  in 
tfiis  denomination,  if  the  re-establishment  of  them  is  deemed  necessary.  64.  The  proceedings  shall  be  open  in  criminal  matters,  unless  that 
pnUidty  be  prejodidal  to  order  and  morals ;  and  in  this  case,  the  tribunal  declares  it  to  be  so  by  a  decision.  65.  The  institution  of  juries  is 
ptfierved ;  the  cfaaages  which  longer  experience  may  render  it  expedient  to  make,  cannot  be  done  but'by  a  law.  66.  The  penalty  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  is  abolished,  and  cannot  b^  re-establislied.  67.  The  king  has  the  right  «f  grantiBg  pudon,  aad  that  of  eommudjig  punish* 
ment.  6&  The  civil  code,  and  the  laws  now  existing  which  are  not  repugniot  to  the  present  barter,  remain  in  fixll  force  until  they  are  iciga]^ 
ehrogated. 

PARTICULAR  RIGHTS  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  STATE. 

69.  The  military  on  active  service,  the  retired  officers  and  soldiers,  the  pensioned  widows,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  shall  preserve  their 
nok,  honours*  and  pensions.  70.  The  public  debt  is  guaranteed ;  every  sort  of  engagement  entered  into  by  the  sute  with  its  creditors  is  invio« 
lable,  71*  The  andent  nobility  resume  jt^eir  titles ;  t^  new  preaerve  theirs.  The  king  creates  nobks  at  pleasure  1  but  he  grants  to  them  only 
titles  and  honours,  without  any  exemption  from  the  chaiges  and  duties  of  the  community,  72.  The  legion  of  honour  is  continued;  the  kiof 
Will  determine  the  domestic  regulations  and  the  decorations.  73.  The  colonies  shall  be  governed  by  special  laws  and  regulations.  74,  llie  king 
and  his  successors  shall  swear^  at  the  solemnity  of  their  coronation,  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitutional  charter. 

TRAJJSITORY  A RTICLES. 

75*  The  deputies  of  the^depvtments  of  Pranee  who  sat  in  the  legislative  body  iVom  Hie  late  adjoamment,  shaO  continue  toslt  in  tbe 
chamber  of  the  deputies  until  they  are  replaced.  76.  The  fiitt  renewal  of  a  fifth  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  abaU  take  place,  at  the  btfest,  in  the 
year  1816,  according  to  the  order  laid  down  in  the  series. 

We  command  that  the  present  conj|titutbnal  charter,  pUiaed  before  the  eyes  of  the  senate  and  of  the  legiskitive  body,  conformably  to 
our  pioclamaAioDof  the  dd  of  May,  shall  be  eent  forthwith  to  the  chamber  of  peers  and  that  of  the  deputies. 

Givw  ait  Pasia,  in  the  yew  of  gnw  %U.%  nnd  the  nineteenth  of  onrieign* 

iSlmm^\  LOUIS. 

(BigBed).  L'ABBE  DE  MONTESQUIOU. 


*  Chtteaubriaod's  Pofiticnl  Reflcotioni* 


t  Speech  of  th«  Cban^ellor. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS 


BOOR  V.  public  iraDquillity :  repressiTe  laws  are  insuffi- 

— cient  against  the  effects    for  which  the  author, 

Chap.^V.  perhaps,  can  only  be  punished,  when  the  mis- 
^"T^^TT"^  chief  has  already  become  too  creat,  not  merely 
^®**  to  be  repaired,  but  even  to  be  arrested  in  its 
progress.  Writings  of  this  nature  are,  therefore, 
the  only  ones  against  which  the  law  takes  pre- 
cautions beforehand.  Every  work  of  ordinary 
size  may  be  published  freely  ;  the  king  knd  the 
nation  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  v  and 
if  the  author  commits  any  offence,  the  tribunals 
will  be  in  readiness  to  punish  him.'*  *^  If,"  con- 
tinued the  minister,  ^^  we  lived  at  a  period,  when 
reason,  long  trained  and  tried,  had  a  stronger 
sway  than  the  passions ;  when  national  inter- 
ests, clearly  understood  and  strongly  felt,  had 
attached  to  its  cause  the  majority  of  private 
interests ;  when  public  order,  strongly  consoli- 
dated, no  longer  feared  the  attacks  of  impru- 
dence or  folly ;  then  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the 
press  would  be  unattended  with  danger,  and 
would  even  present  advantages;  but  our  situa- 
tion is  not  so  happy;  our  character  even,  as  well 
as  our  situation,  forbids  the  establishment  of  an 
indefinite   liberty.     Nature  has  distributed  her 

Sifts  among  nations  as  among  individuals ;  the 
iversitv  of  institutions  has  fortified  these  primi- 
tive difl^rences ;  we  have  received  for  our  share 
a  vivacity,  a  mobility  of  imagination,  which 
require  restraint ;  let  us  not  complain  of  this ; 
let  us  not  envy  a  neighbouring  nation  the  enjoy- 
ment of  advantages  of  another  hind.  Ours 
have  procured  us  enough  of  happiness  and  glory 
wtierewithal  to  be  content;  to  them  we  owe  that 
elegance  of  taste,  that  delicacy  of  manners, 
which  is  shocked  by  the]ea8t  neglect  of  decorum, 
and  which  does  not  permit  us  to  violate  it,  with- 
out falling  at  once  into  the  most  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. The  king  proposes  to  you  nothing 
that  does  not  appear  to  him  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  national  institutions,  and  to 
the  march  of  government :  assist  him  with  your 
information  and  your  influence ;  unite  with  him 
for  the  interests  of  liberty  as  for  those  of  peace  ; 
and  you  wiH  soon  see  that  liberty  unfold  itself 
without  storms,  amidst  the  order  which  you  shall 
have  concurred  in  maintaining." 

The  proj6t  of  the  law  proposed  by  the  king 
was  divided  into  two  parts  t  the  first  regarding 
the  publication  of  Wotks ;  and  the  second,  the 
superintendence  of  the  press ;  according  to  the 
first,  every  work  of  above  thirty  sheets  might 
be  published  freely,  without  previous  examina- 
.tion  or  revision.  The  same  liberty  was  extended 
to  all  writings  in  the  dead  languages,  as  well  as 
to  books  of  devotion,  and  law  reports,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  names  of  professional  persons, 
and  works  of  literary  and  scientific  societies 
established  by  the  kingf^  Without  regard  to  the 
number  of  sheets  they  contaiaedi    The  libeHy 


which  was  apparently  g^ven  in  this  part  of  the 
projet,  was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  with- 
drawn, by  the  proposal  that  the  director-general 
of  the  press  might  ordain,  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  all  writings  of  thirty  sheets  should 
be  communicated  to  him  before  they  were  com- 
'mitted  to  the  press.  The  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  to  be  vested  in  the  king ;  and  the 
director-general  was  to  cause  every  work  of  the 
prescribed  size  to  undergo  their  inspection  ;  and 
if  two,  at  least,  of  these  censors  conceived  the 
writing  to  be  defamatory,  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  or  immoral  in  their  tendency,  the  director- 
general  was  vested  with  the  power  to  interdict 
the  publication,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  coiu«- 
mittee  of  revision,  appointed  by  the  king,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  house  of  peers, 
and  three  of  the  national  deputies. 

If  this  psurt  of  the  projfet  appeared  inimical 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  second  part,  which 
regarded  its  superintendence,  was  still  more 
decidedly  hostile  to  freedom  of  publication.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  regulations,  no  person 
was  allowed  to  exercise  the  business  of  a  printer, 
or  bookseller,  without  the  king^s  licence  previ- 
ously obtained ;  nor  without  taking  an  oath  that 
he  would  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  state  for  the  government  of  bis  trade ; 
which  licences  might  be  withdrawn  on  violation 
of  the  laws  or  regulations.  All  printing  estab-*- 
lishments  not  properly  notified  and  permitted  by 
the  director-general  of  the  press,  were  to  be 
deemed  clandestine,  and  as  such  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  and  six'  months 
imprisonment.  If  notice  was  not  given  and  a 
deposit  made  of  a  copy  of  any  work,  the  im- 
pression was  liable  to  seizure  ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  francs  for  the  first 
offence,  and  two  thousand  for  the  second,  was 
to  foe  levied  :  if  the  printer,  from  design  or  inat- 
tention, omitted  to  aflix  his  name  and  residence 
to  the  title  page  of  any  copy  of  a  work,  he  be- 
came liable  to  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  fran^ss  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  substitution  of  a  false  name 
or  address,  a  fine  of  double  that  sum  awaited 
him,  besides  imprisonment.  Every  bookseller 
exposing  to  sale  a  work  without  a  printer's  name^ 
incurred  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  francs,  which 
was  to  be  reduced  to  one  thousand,  on  disclos- 
ing the  name  of  the  offending  printer. — This 
Jroj6t,  which  could  be  justified  on  no  ground^ 
ut  as  a  temporary  measure  arising  out  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  government,  concluded 
with  the  proposal  that  the  law  should  be  revised 
in  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  making  in  it 
such  improvements  as  experience  might  shew  to 
be  necessary. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  plan  so 
hostile  to  the  effectual  liberty  0f  th^  pi'esdi  and 
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•0  closely  assiikrilaf^d  in  its  leading  features  to 
the  restrictive  system  imposed  on  that  engine  oF 
knowledge,  in  the  year  1810,  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,*  would  be  reTiTed  with  general  con- 
currence;* accordingly  we  find,  that  on  the  1st 
of  August  a  report  was  made  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  by  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  in 
which  the  proposed  law,  in  its  original  form, 
was  strongly  deprecated,  and  it  was  decided  by 
a  msgority  of  the  committee,  that  previous  cen- 
sorship ought  not  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any 
legislative  enactment  upon  this  subject.  The 
speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  M. 
Raynouard,  contained  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
assembly  against  the  proposed  law,  which  was 
{considered  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  8(h 
article  of  the  oonstitntion.  The  details  on  this 
topic,  so  interesting  to  public  liberty,  were 
highly  animated,  and  continued  through,  four 
successive  days ;  but  the  court  party  prevailed ; 
and  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
against  eighty  voices,  proved,  that  even  the 
representatives  of  the  people  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  lovalty  oi  their  constituents,  to 
(buffer  the  throne  of  their  sovereign  to  rest  upon 
the  foundations  of  free  discussion  and  popular 
favour.  ' 

Before  the  votes  were  taken,  M.  Montes- 
quieu had  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
uiat  the  censorship  should  not  apply  to  any  work 
exceeding  twenty  sheets,  and  that  the  operation 
of  the  act  should  be  limited  to  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1816.  In  the  chamber  of  peers  the 
opposition  was  less  strenuous,  but  several  delays 
took  place ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  21st  of 
Octobe^^  that  the  shackles  upon  the  press  were 
riveted,  under  the  sanction  of  a  law,  though  a 
royal  ordonnance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
censorship  had  existed  ever  since  the  10th  of 
June. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  ministers  of 
liouis  XVIII.  was  to  present  to  the  nation  an 
exposition  of  the  state  in  which  his  majesty  had 
found  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the 
Abb£  de  Montesquieu,  minister  of  the  interior, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, submitted  to  that  assembly  an  exposi,  to 
show  how  much  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the 
ambitious  projects  of  its  late  ruler ;  to  lay  open 
the  deceptions  which  had  been  practised  to  con- 
ceal the  real  state  of  the  public  affairs ;  and  to 
give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  magnitude  of 


those  difficulties  whigh  the  new  administration  *^^^  ^* 
bad  to  encounter.      But  it  was  not  sufficient  to 


point  out  the  existing  evils ;  it  was  necessary  at 
tfaie  same  time  to  propose  a  remedy,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  minister  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  this  happy  consummation  was 
to  be  effected. 

The  exposi  was  introduced  by  some  obsenrations  t>a 
the  prodigious  loss  of  men  occasioQed  by  the  hos^e  enter* 
prises  of  the  late  government,  and  the  minister  of  tbe 
interior  stated  tbe  amount  of  tbe  calls  made  since  tbe  end 
of  the  Russian  campaign  at  thirteen  hundred  tbousand  !f 
of  which  number,  however,  it  forti^nately  happened,  that 
the  last  leries  had  not  been  ftt|ly  executed.  The  war  had 
not  time  to  cat  off  all  those  who  had  joined  the  standards  ; 
bat  this  simple  statement  of  the  requisitions  enforced  on 
the  population  during  a  period  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
months,  served  to  convey  some  idea  of  what  the  iossefc 
of  the  nation  must  have  been  d bring  the  past  two  aad 
twenty  years.  Many  causes,  howevet,  contributed  to 
repair  these  losses ;  the  improvemtot  of  tbe  condition  of  tb^ 
innabitants  of  the  country,  by  the  division  of  tlie  great 
landed  properties,  the  e<{ual  distribution  of  inheritances, 
and  the  progress  of  vaccination,  were  amongst  the  most 
powerful.  Even  the  conscription  itself  became  a  source 
of  increased  populatien — an  impure  source,  which  intro- 
duced disorder  and  immorality  into  maniages  concluded 
with  precipitation  and  imprudence.  Hence  a  mnltttude  of 
unfortunate  marriages,  of  ridiculous  or  indecent  connexions, 
so  that  many  men,  even  of  the  lower  orders,  soon  became 
weary  of  what  they  had  embraced  only  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  conscription,  and  in  order  to  dissolve  these  ill- 
assorted  ties,  threw  themselves  once  more  into  the  way  of 
the  dangers  they  had  sought  to  avoid. 

Agriculture,  it  was  acknowledged,,  had  made  real 

E regress  in  France ;  this  progress  had  commenced  long 
efore  the  revolution,  but  nnce  that  epoch,  new  causes 
had  accelerated  its  march.  The  propagation  of  improved 
modes  of  agriculture,  by  learned  societies ;  tbe  residence 
of  a  number  of  rich  proprietors  in  the  country,  combined 
with  their  experiments,  their  instruction^  and  their  exam* 

£le ;  the  erection  of  veteripary  schools  ;  produced  the  most 
appy  effects  on  *manT  branches  of  rural  economy  ;  but 
the.  errors  and  faults  of  the  goveiUment  opposed  continual 
obstacles  to  their  devdopement.  The  continental  system 
caused  enormous  losses  to  the  proprietors  of  vineyards: 
in  the  south,  many  of  the  vineyards  had  been  rooted  up ; 
and  the  inadequate  price  of  wines  and  brandies  discouraged 
this  branch  of  culture  generally.  The  forced  attempts  to 
introduce  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  had  cost  the  govern- 
ment twenty  millions  of  francs,,  ana  the  consequence  had 
been  rather  to  deteriorate  than  to  improve  the  breed.  The 
establishment  of  studs  had  been  more  successful,  and  the 
breed  of  horses,  until  the  fatal  years  1812  and  1813,  was 
excellent,  and  afforded  numerous  cavirlry.  The  loss  of  a 
few  months  in  these  years,  ameunted  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  horses,  which  could  not  be  replaced  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  106,200,000  francs.  The  stock  was 
in  fact  exhausted ;  and  every  horse  cost  the  government 
from  400  to  400  francs.  The  mines  in  France  had  very 
sensibly  increased;  the  French  territory  now  presented 
four   hundred  and  seventy -eight  working*  mines,   which 


Cbap.  IV. 


1815 


f  On  the  llth  of  Jannaiy,  1813 ^ 350,000 

3d  of  Apifl ...130,000 

S4di  of  August,  for  the  army  in  Spain......  30,000 

9th  of  October,  oonsadptioa  ot  1814,  &a...M.l!eo,00O 

▼OL.  II,— KO.  67. 


»  See  Vol.  If.  Book  IV.  p.  164. 

Conscription  of  1815 « « 160,000 

On  the  I5ih  Nof ember,  1813,  recaUt  ofyedr  1811  to  1814  350,000 

JattUaiy,  ISU,  officers  and  cavalry  equipped. 17*000 

Levies  en  masse  organised  in  1815 • 143,000 
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QOOK  v.  employed  seventeen  tbousand  workmen^  and  yielded  to  the 
^  country  a  raw  material  of  the  value  of  26,800,0()0  and  to 

Chap.  IV.  ^«  >tate  a  revenue  of  251,000  francs.  The  continental 
\^^-^^>.mt^  system »  hv  compellinfiT  manufacturers  to  search,  in  the 
1815  territory  of  France  itself,  for  resources  hefore  unknown, 
had  in  this  respect  benefited  the  national  manufacturers  ; 
but  the  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the  introduction  of 
a  gfreat  number  of  raw  materials,  were  injurious  in  a  more 
considerable  degree.  Some  of  those  obstacles  had  already 
been  removed,  and  the  cotton  manufactures  were  stated  to 
employ  four  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
one  hundred)  millions.  Those  of  Rouen  had  already  con- 
siderably revived.  The  linen  manufactures  of  Laval  and 
Brela^e  suffered  much  by  the  war  with  Spain,  where 
they  had  formerly  found  their  principal  market.  Those  of 
sillu  had  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  internal  con-* 
sumption  of  silks  had  indeed  increased,  but  what  might 
not  France  hope  to  gain  by  the  renewal  of  her  commerce 
with  Europe  ?  In  1787,  the  manufacturers  at  Lyons  kept 
at  work  fineen  thousand  looms  ;  during  the  late  war,  that 
number  was  reduced  to  eight  thousand  ;  but  Lyons  had 
already  received  considerable  orders,  and  promised  to  re- 
gain its  former  nrosperitv.  The  manufacture  of  woollens, 
leather,  &c.  hau  suffered  in  an  e^al  degree  from  the  con- 
tinental system.  These  prohibitive  laws  did  still  more 
mischief  to  commerce  than  to  manufacturing  industry ; 
and  the  system  of  licences  ruined  and  discouraged  a  great 
number  of  merchants,  by  raising  hopes  that  were  destroyed 
in  a  moment,  by  the  will  which  had  fostered  them. 

Passing  from  these  subjects  to  the  budget  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  expose  stated,  that  the  mass 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  services  of  that  depart- 
ment, for  the  tnree  last  years,  amounted  to  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  forty -tour  millions,  and  that  the  public 
treasury  never  contributed  to  these  funds  more  than  sixty 
millions  annually,  leaving  the  residue  to  be  supplied  by 
special  duties  and  imposts.  The  deplorable  embarrass- 
ments of  the  hospitals  were  particularly  noticed,  and  it  was 
stated,  that  the  war  department  was  indebted  to  those  insti- 
tutionSf  in  Paris  alone,  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
],393,d6d  francs. 

With  respect  to  public  works^  great  enterprises  had 
been  undertaken,  some  from  motives  of  utiliti^,  and  many 
others  from  ostentation,  or  from  views  in  which  the  hap- 
piness of  France  had  no  share.  Thus,  while  magnificent 
roads  were  opened  on  the  frontiers,  those  of  the  interior 
were  neglected.  In  the  department  of  bridges  and  cause- 
ways, there  was  an  arrear  of  twenty>-eight  millions,  and 
to  aggravate  the  evil^  this  department  would  be  charged 
with  the  extraordinary  expense  occasioned  by  replacmg 
thirty  principal  bridges,  which  had  been  blown  up  or  burnt 
during  the  last  campaign.  The  canals  were  in  a  better 
state,  but  their  works  were  far  from  being  completed,  and 
would  require  much  additional  expense.  The  works  at 
Paris  had  been  a  particular  object  of  the  cares  of  the  late 
government,  because  in  them  it  found  the  means  of  osten- 
tation, magnificence,  and  popular  favour.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  those  of  the  public  markets,  would  be  really 
useful ;  and  the  works  of  embellishment,  though  of  a  less 
beneficial  description,  should  not  be  abandone<l.  Their  total 
expense  was  estimated  at  filW-three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  more  than  twentj'^-four  millions  had 
already  been  expended  upon  them. 

Under  the  head  of  War  Ministry,  the  statements  de- 
mand particular  notice,  and  may  serve  to  impress  upon 
nations  the  salutary  conviction,  that  among  all  the  finan- 
cial evils  pressing  upon  governments,  those  arising  from 
war  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  heaviest.  Here  was  the 
root  of  the  evil ;  hence  originated  the  disorders  which  ex- 
tended to  all  the  other  branches ;  and  the  disasters  of  the 
three  last  campaigns  had  plunged  this  department,  already, 
•o  complicated,  into  a  complete  chaos.      The  public  expen- 


diture was  still  extremely  heavy :  on  the  Isiof  May,  1814^ 
the  land  forces  of  France  amounted  to  more  than  five 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  including  gens-d'armericy 
veterans,  invalids,  and  cannoniers,  guarding  the  coast. 
Besides  this  force,  there  were  122,597  militarjr  of  all  ranks, 
enjoying  half  pay;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
prisoners  were  returning  from  Prussia,  Austria,  England,  and 
Kussia.  The  whole  of  the  war  expenses  for  1814,  in  their 
different  branches,  were  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  francs,  and  the  arrears  due  at  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  millions,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  one  hundred 
millions  ardonnaneed  by  the  ministers,  but  which  the  tiea-* 
sury  had  not  been  able  to  pay. 

For  four  and  twenty  years,  the  navy  had  been  weak« 
eued  by  the  very  means  which  had  been  taken  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  strength.  Thus,  in  1804,  the  projected 
invasion  of  England  wa»  pompously  announced ;  ports, 
which  had  never  yet  been  entered,  except  hy  fishing  boats 
and  packets,  were  immediately  converted  into  vast  mari- 
time arsenals ;  and  Paris  itself  saw  a  dock-yard  fcirraed 
within  its  walls,  and  the  most  valuable  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  vessels,  which  were  notwithstanding 
unfit  for  their  destination.  And  what  now  remained  ot 
these  armamento  ?  The  wreck  of  some  of  the  vessels, 
and  accounts  which  proved,  that  for  the  successive  crea- 
tion and  destruction  of  this  monstrous  and  useless  flotilla, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  millions  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. In  the  Scheldt  the  treasure  of  France  was  lavished 
on  an  object  which  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish.  The 
grand  works  executed  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  fine  squadron 
at  Toulon,  were  the  only  good  results  from  a  system  in 
which  besides  there  was  nothing  but  weakness  and  impro- 
vidence. All  the  arsenals  were  completely  dilapidated — the 
immense  naval  stores  collected  by  Louis  AVI.  were  squan- 
dered---and  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  France  had  lost 
in  ill-judged  expeditions  forty-three  ships  of  the  line,, 
eighty  two  frigates,  seventy -six  corvettes,  and  sixty -two 
transports  and  packets,  which  could  not  be  replaced  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundred  millions.  The  port  of  Brest, 
the  finest  and  best  in  Europe,  had  been  entirely  neglected. 
Though  a  debt  had  been  accumulated  in  this  department 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  sixty-one  millions,  the  arsenals 
were  exhausted,  and  unprovided  with  stores,  and  the  ships 
were  still  mo^e  unprovided  with  good  sailors.  The  loss 
of  the  French  colonies,  the  measures  which  oppressedf 
commerce,  and  the  reverses  experienced  by  the  fleets, 
would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to  extin^ish  the  mari- 
time population,  but  the  measures  by  which  the  last  go- 
yemment  gave  to  the  crews  of  ships  the  organization  of 
regiments,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  its  absolute  destruc-  - 
tion,  and  sailors  of  France  lost  on  the  plains  ef  Qermany 
the  habits  of  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  this  expos^ 
related  to  the  situation  of  the  public  finances.  In  thia 
department  the  distortions  and  exaggerations  had  been 
extreme,  and  it  was  not  till  Louis  XVllI.  ascended  the 
throne,  that  it  was  known  that  the  budgets  of  1812  and 
1813,  which  had  been  made  to  exhibit  a  fictitious  equili- 
brium, presented  an  actual  deficit  of  312,032,000  francs. 
Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  of  this  vast  accumulation  of 
debt,  but  he  always  cherished  the  hope  of  covering  it, 
either  by  foreign  tributes^  which  were  the  fruits  of  his 
first  cainpaigns,  or  by  deriving  resources  from  special 
funds.  By  these  accumtilations,  the  totel  of  the  increase 
of  the  debts  of  the  state,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years* 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,645,409,000  francs,  about 
•£68,560,000  sterling. 

This  exposition,  tfiough  an  ex-parte  state- 
ment, and  as  such  open  to  suspicion,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  summary  of  th^  evils  of  Napoleon's 
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fPOTernment,  and  the  impression   made  by  the 
'details  was  powerfully  felt  in  every  country  in 
Europe.    The  duty  of  pointing  out  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  bad  been    thus  exhibited  de- 
volved on  the  minister  of  finance,  and  the  Abb6 
de  MojitesquiQiiy  in  conclusion,  assured  the  aS'^ 
sembly,  that  the  cares  of  the  government  should 
not  be   confined  to  the   re-establishment  of  a 
prosperity  purely  material.     ^^  Other  sources  of 
happiness  and  glory/'  said  the  orator,    '^  have 
been  cruelly  attacked.    Morality  no  more  than 
public  wealth    has  escaped   from  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  government.     That  which  has 
just  been  put    an  end    to  completed  the  evils 
which  the  revolution  had  caused;    it  re-estab- 
lished religion  merely  to  make  it  an  instrument 
for  its  purposes.    Public  instruction  submitted 
to  the  sume  dependence ;  and  the  efiorts  of  the 
respectable  body  who  conducted  it  were  opposed 
by  a  despotism  which  wished  to  rule  the  minds 
i»f  all,  in  order  to  enslave    the  bodies  without 
resistance.    The  national  education  must  take  a 
more  liberal  course  to  maintain  itself  on  a  level 
with  the  information  common  to  Europe,  by  re- 
turning to  principles  now  long  forgotten  among 
us.    Unhappily,  we  cannot  also  restore  at  once 
to  France,  those  moral  habits,  and  that  public 
spirit,  which  cruel  misfortunes  and  long  oppres- 
sion have  almost  annihilated.     Noble  sentiments 
were  opposed,  generous  ideas  were  stifled ;  the 
government,    not  content   with  condemning  to 
inaxstion  the  virtues  which  it  dreaded,   excited 
'and  fomented  the  passions  which  could  advance 
its  views;    to  suppress  public  spirit,    it  called 
personal  interest  to  its  aid ;  it  ofiered  its  favours 
to  ambition,  in  order  to  silence  conscience;  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  that  of  serving  the 
state,  no  other  hope,  but  those  which  it  could 
alone  fulfil.     Such  were  the  melancholy  effects 
of  that  corruptive  system  which  we  have  now  to 
combat.      The  difiiculties   of  the  moment  are 
great,   but  much  may  be  expected  from  time ; 
the  nation  will  feel  that  its  zealous  concurrence 
is  necessary  to  hasten  the  return  of  its  own  hap- 
piness ;  its   confidence  in  the   intentions  of  its 
king,  the  lights  and  wisdom  of  the  two  cham- 
bers, will  render  the  task  of  government  more 
easy ;  and  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  speedy 
realization  of  those  hopes,  it  will  be  that  restless 
turbulence  which  wishes  to  enjoy  without  delay 
the  blessings  of  which  it  has  the  prospecf — • 
*^  While  regretting  the  benefits  which  must  still 
be  waited   for,''  continued  the  minister  of  the 
interior  in  conclusion,  *^  let  us  enjoy  those  which 
are  ofiered  to  our  acceptance ;  already  peace  re- 
opens our  ports ;  liberty  restores  to  the  merchant 
his  speculations,  and  to  the  mechanic  his  labours ; 
every  one  sees  the  end  of  his  calamities.    The 
king  confides   equally  on   his  people  and  their 
deputies,  and  France  expects  every  thing  from 
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their  generous  agreement.  What  more  fortunate  BOOK 
circumstance,  than  that  of  an  assembly,  whidi 
has  deserved  so  well  of  its  country,  and  a  king 
who  is  desirous  of  being  its  father !  Enjoy, 
Gentlemen,  this  fortunate  re- union;  see  what 
France  expects  from  it;  let  these  happy  com« 
mencements  encourage  you  in  your  career,  and 
may  the  gratitude  of  your  latest  descendants  be 
at  once  your  emulation,  your  glory,  and  your 
recompense," 

The  financial  details  promised  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  were  on  the  32d  of  July  laid 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Baron  Louis, 
the  minister  of  finance,  whose  plan  comprehended 
a  proposal  to  regulate  and  fix  bylaw  the  amount 
of  the  receipts,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1814;  to  provide  for  the  service  of  1815;  and 
to  assign  means  and  periods  for  the  '  payment 
of  the  debts  contracted  anterior  to  the  1st  of 
April,  1814. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  was  directed,  was  the  expend!^ 
ture  of  the  year  1814.     The  rate  of  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenses,    as  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the    year,    under  the  boundless 
system  of  extravagance  which  existed  at  (hat 
period,  would  have  amounted  in  the  course  of 
the  year  lo  the  sum   of  1,215,800,000  francs; 
whereas  the  return  of  peace,  the  evacuation  of 
territory,  and  a  strict  regard  to  economical  re- 
form, had  diminished  the  estimate  of  necessary 
expenses  to  827,415,000  francs.    The  amount  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  these  expenses 
was  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  twenty  mil« 
lions,  so  that  a  deficit  would  be  found  of  about 
three  hundred  and  seven  millions.    The  expendi- 
ture of  1815,  it  was  hoped,  would  display  the 
influence  of  peace,  and  might  be  calculated  at 
six  hundred    and   eighteen    millions,   which  it 
was  proposed  to  provide  for  by  direct  and  in** 
direct  contributions,   with  the  exception  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions,  the  sum  at  which  the  pro<» 
duct  of  domainal  forests  was  estimated^    Cus<» 
toms,  the  minister  considered  less  a  final  resource^ 
than  a  means  of  favouring  domestic  industrv ; 
and  in  apologizing  for  the  continuance  of  the 
consolidated  duties,  he  observed^    ^<  The  king, 
in  his  retirement^  long  lamented  the  vexations 
to  which  the  people  were  subject,  by  the  collec- 
tions of  the  droits  riunits ;  and  his  first  care  was 
to  announce  their  abolition,  by  the  mouth  of  thd ' 
prince  of  his  family  who  preceded  hitaa.     But  the 
state  in  which  his  majesty  found  the  treasury; 
the  immense  existing  arrears ;  and  the  number 
of  brave  men  to  be  paid ;  render  it  an  imperative 
duty  with  him,  to  preserve  for  the  state  resources 
proportioned  to  its  wants.      Salutary  reforms 
will,  however,  be  introduced,  calculated  to  re^^ 
lieve  the  weight  of  a  burthen  which  has  excited 
so  many  exclamations.'* 
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The  next  braBch  of  this  financial  eiiposition 
related  to  the  public  debt^  the  accunaalatton  of 
which  now  amounted  to  tibirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions  of  francs,  exclusive  of  about 
seTenteen  millions  of  perpetual  rents,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions. On  these  sums  the  arrears  actually  de- 
mandable,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide,  amounted  only 
to  seven  hundred  and  fiity-nine  millions.  For 
the  liquidation  of  this  sum  it  was  proposed  that 
bonds  of  the  royal  treasury  should  be  issued, 
payable  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  bearing  a 
yearly  interest  of  eight  per  centum,  the  holders 
af  which  should  have  the  power  of  convening 
them  into  inscriptions  in  the  great  book  <^ 
France,  In  order  to  give  these  securities  full 
and  adequate  credit,  three  resources  were  pro- 
posed :  first,  tbe  savings  upon  the  budget  of 
1815;  second,  the  alienation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  hectares  of  tbe  forests  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  property  of  the  communes  that  remained  to 
be  sold :  and  third,  stock  in  the  five  per  cent* 
consols,  for  the  creditors  who  might  prefer  that 
kind  of  property.  The  minister  concluded  with 
expatiating  on  the  immense  advantage  which 
England  had  derived  from  a  sinking  fund ;  and 
regretting  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  introduce 
into  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  France 
a  similar  germ  of  prosperity. 

At  the  close  of  Baron  llouis^s  speech,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  unconnected 
with  tbe  administration,  moved  that  the  king 
might  be  humbly  requested  to  commuaioate  to 
that  assembly  a  statement  of  the  debts  which  he 
had  contracted  •  during  his  residence  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  payment 
of  those  debts  as  the  debts  of  the  state  :  this 
suggestion  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  payment  of  thekiog's  debts,  with  those  of  his 
family,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  francs, 
was  decr.eed  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  both  cham- 
bers. A  measure  closely  connected  with  this 
subject  was  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  aeth  of  October.  On  that  day.  Count 
Blacas,ininister  of  the  royal  household,  presented 
the  plan  of  a  law  relative  to  the  civil  list,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  crown,  for  which  the  two 
chambers  had  addressed  the  king.  By  this  law, 
which  passed  the  assembly  by  a  vast  majority, 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  was 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list>  to  be  paid  in  twelve 
equal  monthly  payments ;  aixl  the  further  sima 
of  eight  miHions  of  francs  was  assigned  to  the 
princes  and  {Ik-incesses  of  the  royal  family,  tc^ 
werve  instead  of  apanage. 

Whatever  had  been  the  prodigality  of  the  late 
government  of  France^  the  national  debt  of  that 
country  sunk  into  insignififcance  when  placed 
besides  the  national  debt  of  England.      F^aoe- 


and  economy  vrere  alone  necessary  to  extift* 
ffuishing  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor  in  the 
former  country  in  a  few  years ;  but  in  the  latter^ 
no  British  subject  at  present  in  existence  eould 
calculate  upon  seeing  his  country  relieved  from 
the  burthens  which  the  public,  debt  has  fixed 
upon  the  present  generation,  and  entailed  upon 
posterity.  This  contrast  became  a  subject  of 
exultation  in  the  French  senate ;  and  when^  on 
tbe  8th  of  September,  Prinoe  Talleyrmd  eanae 
to  submit  the  budget  to  thei  assembly,  the  mo^ 
striking  feature  in  his  speech  was  exhibited  in 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  comparative  lightness 
of  the  burdiens  of  the  French  people.  <^  France, 
at  peace  with  the  whole  universe,''*  said  the 
minister,  ^*  ought  to  aspire  to  new  celebrity. 
She  ought  to  endeavour  to  establkili  in  every 
dapartment  of  the  administratioB  candour  and 
justice  in  the  exeroise  of  her  powers.  To  obtain 
this  great  result,  it  is  neeeasary  to  find  the  nBeane 
for  paying  all  demands  on  the  state,  and  ie 
prove  that  with  the  ability  she  possesses  tbe  vrilL 
France  has  now  the  nfteans  of  paying  aU  her 
expenses^  all  het  debts,  as. will  be  seen  by  oodh 
paring  that  which  she  has  with  tbnt  ^tneb  ab^ 
owes.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt  nom  de- 
mandable  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mil- 
lions of  francs.  Tbe  revemte  of  the  year  1814 
is  estimated  at  five,  hundred  and  forty  ra»llien»; 
and  that  of  18i&  at  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
millions.  This  revenue  is  entirely  fornished  by 
taxes  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  or  twelve  millions,  the  estimated  ]Mroduce  of 
the  forest  domains.  For.  the  year  1814  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  307,400,000  francs.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  events  whicb  preceded  the 
1st  of  April,  and  consequently  ie  made  part  of 
the  debt  of  750,000,000,  now  demaadable.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  181^5,  fixed  at  547,700,000^ 
leave  an  excess  in  the  revenue  for  that  year  of 
70,300^000  francs. .  The  calculations  have  seem-* 
ed  to  some  persons  not  to  be  sufficiently  exact. 
This  desire  of  accuracy  cannot  be  satisfied. 
We  must,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with 
approximatioiis ;  but  the  house  may  be  satisfied 
that  it  has  before  it  the  maximum  of  debt,  and 
the  minimum  of  the  receipts,  so  that  if  there  be 
errors  they  will  be  innoxious.  Amidst  all  the 
calculations  into  which  the  present  discussion 
leads  us,  it  will  be  pleasing,  and  perhaps  in- 
structive, to  remark,  on  the  relative  state  of  our 
burthens  witb  those  nations  vrbose  prosperity  is 
the  most  striking,  that  the  sitnatien  of  France, 
after  so  many  storms,  is  stiH  promising.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  oisnsQs,  the  population  of 
France  was  tweniy-eigfat  miUiens.  Dividing 
equally  among  all  the  aanaal  aasount  of  the 
taxes,  which  we  take  at  six  hundred  nnllions, 
the  quota  pcdd  by  each  is  little  under  twenty- 
two  ftaaos.      In  England,  the  produce  of  tbe 
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ta^e8»  1104  inetadiBg  tkose  of  Irelftnd,  has  arisen 
of  late  years  to»  at  least,  shity  nillaons  sterling, 
ivbieb,  diTided  among  twelve  millions  of  inhabit* 
mUSy  give  five  pounds  steriing,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  francs,  as  the  oontribution  of  each 
indiTidaal:  that  is  to  say,  upwards  of  fire  times 
as  mudi  as  the  aoiount  for  eaeh  individnal  in 
France..  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
reeeapts  of  the  customs,  which,  previous  to  the 
two  last  years  of  war,  formed  almost  the  only 
revenue,  produoed  annually  sixteen  millions  ot 
doUairs.  This  sum,  divided  among  seven  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitMits,  gives  about  (wehre  francs  , 
for  each  individual;  to  which  most  be  added 
the  local  taxes  peculiar  to  each  state,  amonnting 
to  aboQt  eleven  francs  nnlre^  and  making  twenty- 
three  francs  for  each  individual.  Whence  H 
follows  in  all  respects,  whether  in  population, 
exieot  of  territory,  or  taxable  property,  the 
•4v.c»tages  of  France  are  above  those  of  both 
these  nations."  ^*  It  most  be  acknowledged,^* 
oonlintted  Talleyrand,  **  thai  our  financial  sys- 
teBSL  slill  wants,  for  its  completion,  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  sinking  fond :  the  economy  in* 
trodttced  into  all  parts  of  the  budget  has  hitherto 
opposed  a  temporary  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
noent  of  such  a  fnod ;  the  king's  ministers  wished 
that  its  final  success  should  not  be  compromised 
by  too  much  haste  in  its  production,  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  derives  its  utility  and  effects  from  its 
permanence  and  ioimntabtlity ;  a  single  change 
in  its  appropriation  may  <ftittse  the  loss  of  all 
its  fruits ;  Aht,  by  the  laws  of  accumulation,  it 
is  time,  'continuity,  and  perseverance,  which 
produce  the  prodigious  results  that  seem  expK* 
oable  only  by  the  science  of  numbers.  I  regret 
that  circumstances  have  not  permitted  a  mea- 
sure of  administration  of  saeh  importance  to  be 
eomprised  in  the  new  plan  of  the  system  of  the 
finances  from  its  commenoement ;  but  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  express  my  confidence,  that  it 
witt  form  an  essential  uid  fttndamental  part  of 
the  plans  of  the  next  year*a  budget.  This  is  a 
BOW  »ra,  in  which  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
the  prince,  whose  presence  among  us  has  re- 
stored peace  to  the  world,  will  make  us  daily 
more  sensible  of  the  reciprocal  advantages  of 
virtues  which  may  be  so  easily  established  in 
France,  under  the  powerful  sanction  of  honour. 
And  may  we  hope,  that  the  influence  which  the 
manners  of  our  nation  have  so  long  exercised 
over  others,  will  render  general  throughout 
Burope  this  moderation,  which  has  become  more 


necessary  than  ever  to  thehappineas  of  subjects,  BOOK  V. 
and  the  glory  of  sovereigns."  — ^ ^ 

While  efforts  were  thus  making  to  imparl  C^^^-  I^* 
confidence  to  the  public  mind  by  creating  a  solid  ^"^^CT^ 
system  of  finance,  the  expediency  of  preserving  *®** 
some  of  the  popular  institutions  of  the  late  go** 
vernment  was  manifested  in  a  royal  ordinance, 
confirming  the  establtshraent  of  tlie  legion  of 
honour^— an  institution  caleolated  to  reward,  in 
a  way  analogous  to  the  manners  of  France,  every 
kind  of  service  rendered  to  the  country,  and  fur* 
nisbing  the  sovereign  authority  with  the  power 
of  exerting  the  noblest  influence  en  the  nation^ 
character.*  By  this  ordinance  the  reigning 
sovereign  is  declared  chief  and  grand  master  of 
the  order,  and  the  privileges  of  its  members  aro 
preserved,  except  the  right  of  constituting  a  part 
of  the  electoral  colleges.  The  pensions  assigned 
to  each  rank  in  the  legion  are  faithfttlly  main-' 
tained ;  and  the  decorations  of  the  order  are  to 
bear  the  head  pf  Henry  IV.  with  the  motto-^ 
^  Honour  and  our  country." 

But  the  {^atest  safe- guards  to  the  throne 
of  Louis  XVIII.  arose,  not  from  the  honourd)le 
distinctions  which  he  chose  to  confirm,  but  from 
his  positive  dechration,  "  that  all  property 
should  be  irrevocable,  without  any  exception  of 
that  which  is  called  national."  On  this  subject 
there  was  an  acute  •  sensibility  in  every  part  of 
France;  and  the  freedom  with  which  several 
public  writers  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the 
property  of  the  emigrants,  served  to  heighten  that 
afarm,  which  the  unguarded  language  of  some  of 
the  public  fttnctionaries  was  too  well  calculated  io 
call  forth.t  In  order  to  soothe  these  apprehen- 
sions, a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously'  In 
Hbe  chamber  of.  deputies,  to  the  effect  that  all 
such  alarms  were  unfounded;  and  the  report 
on  that  decision  was  ordered  to  be  printed  sxti 
promulgated. 

At  (he  same  time,  a  law  for  restoring  the 
unsold  estates  of  the  emigrants  wa?  introduced 
into  the  French  chambers  of  legislation,  and 
passed  in  both  these  assemblies  by  large  ma- 
jorities. In  the  peers,  the  Duke  of  Tarentum, 
Marshal  Macdonald,  announced  his  intention, 
on  this  occasion,  to  propose  at  an  early  day  the 
projStofalaw  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  the 
object  of  which  would  be  to  grant  lifb  annuities 
to  those  of  the  emigrants  Ae  sale  of  whose 
estates  had  left  them  unprovided  for.  The 
arrangement  of  a  plan  or  so  much  difficulty 
required  more  time  than  was  at  first  auticipatedy  ' 


*  Vwanble  to  the  Roysl  Ovdinasoe. 

t  M.  LaiBQ^,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  was  '^  advene  to  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  emigrants, 
by  shutting  the  door  against  hope;'*  and  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  in  a  public  address  to  the  emigrants  of  the  souths 
went  so  far  as  to  ray,  **  though  little  had  been  yet  done  for  them,  hspes  were  entertained^  that  in  time,  more  complete  jus- 
Dee  would  be  rendered  to  them." 
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BOOK  V.  and  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  December  that  the^ 

marshal  was  prepared  to  submit  the  result  of  his 

Chap.  iV.  tefleotions  and  information  to  the  peers.  His 
'^^^^'^T^^^  calculations  were  divided  into  two  classes-^- 
^®^^  those  which  concerned  the  endowments  for  the 
military,  deprived  of  them  by  the  last  events  of 
the  war;  and  those  which  related  to  property 
sold  in  consequence  of  confiscation.  On  the 
latter  of.  these  divisions  he  observed,  that  there 
bad  been  concluded  directly  with  government 
1,055,889  sales  of  national  domains,  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  In  giving  to 
each  original  purchaser  a  family  of  three  persons, 
an  estimate  much  below  the  truth,  a  result  was 
obtained  of  3,167,667  individuals  interested  in 
the  first  sales  of  national  domains ;  and  if  the 
common  proportion  of  changes  and  partitions^ 
for  twenty-five  years,  were  taken  at  three,  an 
aggregate  of  0,503,001  persons  interested  in  the 
stability  of  these  sales  of  national  domains  would 
be  found,  without  mentioning  the  persons  in- 
directly interested  by  the  effect  of  credits  and 
inscriptions.  It  was  against  this  colossus,  whose 
height  the  eye  could  not  measure,  that  some 
impotent  efforts  were  directed.  To  unsettle 
the  possession  of  property  so  disposed  would 
be  an  act  of  desperation  ;  but  sound  policy  re 
quired  that  the  country  should  place  itself,  by  an 
indemnity,  between  the  ancient  proprietors  and 
the  acquirers,  and  that,  by  its  liberality  towards 
the  one,  it  should  secure  the  possessions  of  the 
9ther.  An  opinion,  so  general  as  to  approach 
almost,  to  demonstration,  rated  at  four  mil- 
liards the  value  of  the  national  property  of 
every  class  ;  the  mass  of  property  confiscated  or 
sold  might  amount  to  nine  hundred  millions  of 
francs.  From  this  sum,  evidently  exaggerated, 
was  to  he  deducted  six  hundred  millions  for  the 
numerous  liquidations  which  had  been  made  to 
the  creditors  of  that  property  ;  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  sequestrations  which  had  been 
pronounced  for  twenty -tbite  years.  Three  hun- 
dred millions  only  remained  to  be  provided  for 
by  indemnities.  This  value  would  be  almost  un- 
percrived  in  the  calculations  of  a  great  nation, 
if  its  first  want,  in  returning  to  order,  were  not 
ihe  sentiment  of  justice  and  generosity.  In  the 
plan  of  indemnity,  the  duke  proposed  to  re- 
place the  value  of  the  sales  of  confiscated  pro-^ 
perty  by  an  annuity  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
payable  out  of  such  resources  as  the  statesmen 
who  heard  him  might  think  proper  to  suggest. 

This  arrangement  would  not  of  itself  con- 
summate  the  public  happiness.  There  were  still 
other  claimants  upon  the  national  liberality — 
they  were  the  brave  men  mutilated  in  a  thousand 


battle,  who  were  reduced  to  the  most  abfeot 
state  from  the  moment  the  service  of  the  small 
endowments  ceased,  that  is,  since  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Moscow.  The  pensioners  of  foor 
thousand  francs  and  under  had  been  distributed 
into  four  classes;  the  1st  of  four  thousand 
francs;  the  2d,  two  thousand;  the  8d,  one 
thousand;  and  the  4th,  five  hundred.  The 
duke  proposed  to  destroy  this  order  of  endow- 
ment, ana  to  place  the  weakest  part  first ;  those 
of  five  hundred  and  a  thousand,  which  were 
formed  of  annuities,  free  from  teixes,  had  not 
undergone,  and  ought  not  to  undergo,  any  re- 
duction. United,  they  offered  an  aggregate  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  claimants, 
and  would  require  a  sum  of  1,802,000  francs. 
The  remaining  classes,  which  comprised  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pensioners, 
had  their  revenue  established  upon  property,  and 
suffered,  by  taxes,  reparations,  and  the  loss  of 
exchange,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-fifth,  reduc- 
ing their  revenue  to  2,017,000  francs.  France 
would  need  only  three  millions  at  most  to  dis- 
charge to  the  full,  towards  her  defenders,  the 
most  sacred  portion  of  such  a  debt.  '<  A  mea- 
sure of  lejp^islation,^'  concluded  the  duke,  **  ought 
to  result  £om  the  measures  thus  proposed.  Happy 
the  ministers,  and  the  administrators,  invited  to 
assist  in  it.  Formerly  they  liquidated  to  destroy 
— now  they  liquidate  to  repair.  liquidation  vrili 
not  be  compensation  for  all  losses — after  twenty 

J  ears  war  and  discord,  who  will  expect  to 
ecome  again  what  we  were  ?  Consoled  already 
by  return,  the  consolation  of  the  exile  will  be 
completed  by  an  indemnity  which  he  dared  not 
expect ;  and  that  of  the  army  by  a  benefit  which 
it  thought  to  have  lost  with  its  author.'' 

In  France,  as  in  England,  great  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the. laws  for 
regulating  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
corn ;  and  soon  after  the  restoration  of  peaoe^ 
considerable  disturbances  took  place  at  Dieppe, 
and  some  other  sea-ports,  occasioned  by  large 
shipments  of  corn  being  made  from  those  places 
for  England.  In  consequence  of  this  agitation 
in  the  public  mind,  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws 
was,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  brought 
before  the  two  chambers ;  where  it  gave  rise  to 
several  animated  and  elaborate  discussions.  M. 
Bequey,  the  director- general  of  agriculture,  in  a 
luminous  speech,  delivered  in  ^e  chamber  of 
deputies,  on  the  10th  of  October,  stated,  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  France,  for  the  twelve  years  preceding  the 
revolution,  was  fifteen  francs  eight  cents*  the 
hectolitre  ;t  and  that,  for  the  twelve  last  years, 


*  Eqoal  to  about  348.  per  quarter,  English. 

t  Hbcto,  io  the  new  weights  and  measures  of  France,  signifies  100  times ;  so  hectolitre  imports  100  litres,  each 
litre  being  equal  to  2)  wine  pints. 
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the  medium  price  had  been  twenty- ooe  francs 
forty- six  cents. ^  The  system  advocated  by  the 
director-general  was,  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  exports,  when  the  price  of  grain  approached 
the  rate  at  which,  by  law,  exportation  was  to 
cease,  and  the  free  importation  of  erain  at  all 
times,  from  foreign  countries.  The  south  of 
France,  where  corn  generally  obtained  a  price 
about  one-fourth  more  than  the  average  price  of 
the  kingdom,  exported  its  manufactures,  be  said> 
to  the  Levant  and  the  States  of  Barbary;  and 
if  France  did  not  take  their  com  they  would 
cease  to  receive  her  manufactures.  These  prin- 
ciples the  chamber  thought  proper  to  adopt,  and 
a  law  was  passed  allowing  exportation  of  corn 
from  France,  when  under  a  certain  price,  and 
free  importation  at  all  times  without  regard  to 
prices. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  the  public  sohoojs  in  France,  under 
the  ^^  university  9ystem,"t  were  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  a  military  education,  and  instruc-. 
tion  in  the  duties  of  civil  life,  as  well  as  in 
tjiose  of  religion  and  morals,  was  lamentably 
neglected,  In  order  to  retrieve  the  credit,  and 
to  extend  ^he  influence  of  the  clerical  body  in 
France,  a  royal  ordinance  was  published  by  the. 
king,  ,011  the  11th  of  October,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  schools,  in  all  the  depart* 
ments,  under  the  sanction  and  superintendence 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Gallican 
church.  A  single  incident  serves  sometimes  to 
4esignate  a  reign ;  and  the  distinguishing  oha^ 
racteristics  of  the  reigns  of  Napoleon  i.  and 
Louis  XVIII.  were  distinctly  manifested  in  the 
sjsteuis  of  education  patronized  by  the  two 
sovereigns.  With  the  former,  military  glory  was 
every  thing,  and  the  education  of  youth  was 
directed  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object;  with  the  latter,  the  interest  of  the 
church  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  royal 
mind,  and  his  ecclesiastical  schools  contributed 
excluaively  to  this  end.  No  contrast  could  be 
more  palpable.  The  one  was  a  warrior,  the 
other  a  devotee.  Neither  of  them  liad  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people,  although  the  two  characters 
amalgamated,  might  have  made  either  of  them  a 
fit  sovereign. 

Another  ordinance  of  Louis  XVII]|[«  was 
exposed  to  fewer  objections,  and  reflected  honour, 
upon  his  reign  :  In  the  administration  of , the. 
^rip:iipal  law  of  the  country,  one  of  the .  first-, 
objects  of  the  state  should  be  to  pprre<|t  Jtbe 
vicious  habits  of  criminals,  aud  to  prepar^.lbem, 
l^y  hi^bits  of  order  aqd  industry,  combined^  with 
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the  influence  of  moral  and  rdigious  instruction,  BOOK 
to  become^  at' the  termination  of  their  periods  of 
imprisonment,  peaceable  and  useful  members  of 
society.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  object 
90  desirable,  all  prisoners,  under  twenty  yeam 
of  age,  against  whom  the  sentenqe  of  the 
law  had  been  denounced,  were  ordered  to  be 
collected  together  m  one  gaol,  to  be  called 
^^  The  prison  of  experiment;'*  the  governor  of 
which  was  to  be.  charg^  with  .the  superintend- 
ence of  its  police,  and  of  the  labour  and  in- 
struction deemed  necessary  for  the  reform  of  the 
criminals.  To  aid  hipi  in  an  undertaking  so 
important  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  an  assist*, 
ant  and  six  inspectors  were  to  be  placed  udder 
him,  and  these  piBces  were  to  be  filled  gratui- 
tously. Once  in  every  month,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  to  make,  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
prison;  and  a  commission,,  composed  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  two  masters  of  request;  and 
a  second  commission,  composed  of  three  mem*- 
bers  of  the  court. of  session  ;  wiere  to  visit  this 
penitentiary  twice  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  management,  and 
the  probable  extent  of  its  benefits.  This  wise 
and  salutary  plan  seem^  iq  have  originated  with 
one.of  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  jnen 
in  France,  and  the  Duke.de  la  Roehefoucault 
was  appointed  director- general  of  an  institution, 
which  was  indebted  to  hiqa  for  its  existence.  In 
this,  as  well  as. in- many  of  the  other  plans  and 
measures  pf  the  new  government,  there  was  one 
feature  which  demands  the  tribute  of  praise^-the 
whole  of  the  details,  verified  and  approved  by 
the  minister  of  jthe  interior,  .  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted, not  only  to  the  Ung,  but  also  to  the 
public. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  king,  there  ptill  existed  in  France  too  many 
restless  spirits,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for 
national  glory.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
hope  of  regaining  a  compensation  for  what  they 
bad  lost  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  sUll  animated  the 
public  mind,  and  the  compensation  was,  they 
vainly  hoped,  to  be  found  in  the  conquest  of  St. 
DomiDgo.  The  French  part  of  this  imperial 
island  was  in  possession  of  two  negro  chiefs— 
Petion,  aiid  Christophe;  the  latter  of  whom, 
under  the  title  of  King  Henry,  displayed  a  wise 
^nd  enlightened  policy  in  the  administration 
of  public  aflfairs,  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  indigenous  part  of 
the  population  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  souls;  and  the  two  ohiefa 
could  bring  into  the  field  upwards  of  eistty  thou- 
sand warriors.     Su<^  were  the  soverrigns  aiicl 


*  Eqn^l  to  about  47a,  per  quarter,  Engltsh. 
t  S^  Vol-  II.  BooJk  iV.  p.  171, 
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tiOOft  T.  tiM  people,  wiiom  the  fVenidi  goverament,  nniB- 
■  ■  ■  sinioted  by-  the  fatal  temisalioii  of  Genenil 
Chap.  fV.  Leckvo's  eKpedHioD^  wished  to  enslaye.^  But 
''-^^^^]*^  no  sooDer  kad  Kin;  Hrary  learned  that  Lfoais 
1915  Jl^Ylli.  whose  own  misfortuBes  might  haTO  in- 
spired him  withsentimentsof justice  and  humanity, 
was  fitting  o«t  an  expedition  against  the  king- 
dom of  Hayti,  than  he  isseed  an  energetic  pro- 
olainatioD^t  jnstifyiiig'y  at  the  tribunal  of  nations, 
tiie  legitimaey  of  his  sable  goirernment ;  and  in 
which,  while  he- promised  security  and  protection 
to  the  subjects  of  those  powefrs  who  visited  the 
iskmd  of  St.  Domingo  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  he  deelered  the  determination 
of  hi»  sufegeotSy  rather  to  bury  themselves  under 
the  ruins  of  their  country,  than  to  behold  the 
destruction  of  that  edifice,  which  they  bad 
cemented  with  their  blood.  ^^  The  king  of  a 
free  people,^'  said  he,  **  a  soldier  by  habit,  we 
fear  no  w^,  nor  dread  any  enemy.  We  have 
fdready  signified  our  determinatian  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  the  internal  government  of 
our  neighbours.  We  widi  to  enjoy  peace 'and 
tranquiUity  «mong  ourselves,  and  to  exert  the 
same  prerogatives  which  other  nations  enjoy,  of 
makmg  their  own  taws.  If,  after  the  flree  expo* 
sftaon  of  our  sentiments,  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  any  power  should,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  place  a  hostile  foot  on  our  territory,  then 
our  first  duty  wUl  be  to  repel  such  an  act  of 
aggression  bv  every  means  in  our  power.  We 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  will  never  consent  to 
treaty,  or  any  condition,  that  shall  compromise 
the  honour,  the  liberty,  and  the  independence,  of 
the  Haytian  people.  Faithful  to  our  oath,  we 
will  rather  bury  ourselves  under  the  ruin  of  our 
country,  than  suffer  our  political  rights  to  sustain, 
the  slightest  injury.*' 

A  language  so  decided,  and  so  weH  timed, 
had  its  pn^r  infiuence  upon  the  councils  of 
France ;  and  the  obstacles,  both  physical  and 
military,  in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  St.  Do<^ 
roingo,  induced  the  French  government  to  aban-* 
don  an  expedition  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  preserved  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
from  the  galling  influence  of  those  chains,  which 
French  ambition  and  cupidity  had  forged  for 
the  colonists  in  the  western  islands  of  the 
Atlantic* 

The  first  session  of  the  restoration  parlia- 
ment of  France  closed  its  sittings  on  the  dOth 
of  December;  and  a  review  of  its  proceedings 
will  sarve  to  show,  that  much  valuable  time 
had  been  spent  in  tiie  discussion  of  questions, 
-  that  tended  neither  to  promote  the  security  of 
the  throne^  nor  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the 


people :  such  was  the  question  for  restricting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  by  placing  censors -over  its 
operations.  The  salutary  regulations  rntroduced 
into  the  department  of  finance,  appeared,  on  the 
contrary,  calculated  to  retrieve  the  public  credit, 
by  affording  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  already  incurred,  and  by  nmking  provision 
against  its  future  augmentfirtion.  In  order  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  commerce,  and  to  retrieve 
i<ts  drooping  operation,  the  circle  of  representa- 
tion was  enlarged,  by  the  creation  6f  a  commer'^ 
cial  chamber ;  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  which 
bad  for  years  flowed  in  vain,  were  again  made 
subservient  to  the  prosperity  of  Prance.  What- 
ever might  be  the  ieeMnn  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  army,  the  two  chambers  of  legislation  mani- 
fested their  regard  for  the  person  and  iumily  of 
the  sovereign,  by  Toting  a  civil  list,'  equal  to 
that  with  which  the  erown  was  endowed  under 
liOttis  XVI.  and  by  an  unanimous  resolution  to 
make  the  nation  responsible  for  the  debts  incur- 
red by  her  sovereign,  during  a  long  period  of 
exile.  Unhappily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  the  vital  question  regarding  emigrant  pro« 
perty,  though  frequently  before  the  assembled 
fegiaJators  of  France,  was  brought  to  no  deci- 
sion ;  and  the  indemnity  of  the  clerical  body 
for  the  confiscation  of  church  property,  made 
during  the  revolution,  involvea  considerations 
too  delicate  to  be  submitted  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  chambers. 

The  state  of  parties  In  France,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1B15,  was 
such  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  wide  difier-* 
ences  in  opinions  and  interest  among  large  classes 
of  the  community;  and  although,  in  a  well-* 
established  government,  and  among  a  people  of 
sedate  character  and  temperate  feelings,  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  such  diversities  may 
prevail  without  materially  endangering  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  ;  yet  under  the  rate  of  a  dynasty 
restored,  after  a  long  intermission,  by  foreign 
troops,  to  the  throne  of  a  qation  distinguished 
for  the  vehemence  and  promptitude  of  its  emo- 
tions, there  was  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend^ 
that  secret  dissensions  could  not  long  subsist 
without  bursting  into  a  flame.  In  the  military 
class  in  particular,  who  deeply  felt  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  French  arms,  hitherto  triumphant 
beyond  example,  the  hostility  to  the  reigning 
family  was  no  longer  disguised.  A  spirit  of 
military  enterprise  still  strongly  predominated 
in  the  nation,  and  a  recent  ordinance,  for  the 
reduction  of  ofiicers  of  all  ranks,  not  actually 
employed,  to  half  pay,  combined  vdtfa  the  recall 
of  the  Swiss  guards  to  Paris,  and  the  exclusion 


i,  tho^Stl 


•  See  Vol.  t  Book  in.  p.  418. 


t  Da(U,  **  Sani  Souchi,  the^Stb  of  S^tember,  1814,  lltb  year  of  independenei^  and  the  4th  of  our  reign.* 
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of  the  old  imperial  guard  from  the  capital  swelled 
the  mass  of  discontent.  Both  officers  and  sol- 
diers, with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  retained  a 
high  sentimental  attachment  to  the  man  who  had 
so  fong  led  them  to  victory,  and  under  whose 
banners,  notwithstanding  recent  disasters,  they 
fondly  regarded  themselves  as  destined  to  retrieve 
the  honour  and  glory  of  their  country.  The  im- 
perial rank,  which  he  had  been  still  suffered  to 
preserve,  maintained  his  titular  dignity ;  and  his 
position  at  Elba,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
space  of  sea,  kept  him  almost  in  view  of  the 
French  shores,  and  allowed  a  ready  intercourse 
with  liis  numerous  partizans. 

The  year,  however,  commenced  in  the 
French  capital  with  those  demonstrations  of  loy- 
alty, which  are  always  at  the  service  of  power, 
and  which  too  frequently  serve  to  lure  sovereigns 
to  their  ruin.  The  municipal  body  of  Paris 
ushered  in  the  season  of  gratulation  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  in  which  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  legitimate  authority  were  eloquently 
expatiated  upon,  and  bis  majesty  was  assured 
that  ail  the  subjects  in  his  realm  would  cheer- 
fully sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  blessings,  which  it  was 
bis  felicity  to  confer,  and  their  happiness  to 
enjoy. 

A  religious  service  calculated  to  revive  a 
recollection  of  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  was  performed  on  the  21st  of 
January,  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.*  Two  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  that  ^'  deed  without  a  name"  was  perpe- 


Chap.  IV. 


1815 


trated ;    and  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene  had  BOOK  ¥. 
long  since  perished,  by  that  tempest  which  their 
own  violence  had  raised.    The  retributive  hand 
of  providence,  and    the   voice    of  surrounding 
nations,  had  already  stamped  this  act  with  its 
appropriate  character;    and   the   ceremonial  of 
re-interment  was  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was  inipo* 
litic.     Suspicions  had  long  been  entertained,  that 
a  design    existed   to  restore  the   principles  of 
the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  the  official  order  for 
shutting  up  the  theatres  of  Paris,  on  the  day  of 
re- interment,  and  for  the  introduction  into  the 
French  liturgy  of  a  service  commemorative   of 
the  death  of  the  royal  martyr,  served  to  encou- 
rage this  apprehension.      There  was,   indeed^ 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  king  to  justify 
such  an  opinion  ;    but    other  branches  of  the 
royal  family  were  supposed  to  have  imbibed  a 
•  greater  portion  of  the  maxims   of  prerogative, 
and  many  of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  and  eccle- 
siastics, were  known  to  have   retained   all  the 
'  political  feelings  with  which  they  left  the  coun- 
try.    If,  on  these  accounts,  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  found  reasonable  grounds  for 
withholding  their  confidence  from  the  existing 
government,  there  were  not  wanting  others,  who, 
from  factious   motives,    aggravated   the  public 
discontents,  disseminating  reports  of  designs  to 
invalidate  the  purchase  of  national  property,  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  tythes,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish feudal  and  seig;norial  rights,  and  from  these 
causes,  a  mass  of  secret  disaffection  was  engen- 
dered in  the  nation,  which  was  ready  to  manifest 
itself  whenever  any  superinducing  cause  should 
call  it  into  action. 


•  DISINTERMENT  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  AND  HIS  ROYAL  CONSORT. 

"  On  the  18th  of  Jau.  the  Chancellor,  Count  de  Blacas,  and  others^  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Magdaleine, 
tiow  a  garden,  attached  to  the  house  of  M.  Desckoseauz.  AAer  causing  the  grround  to  be  dug  up  by  labourers,  one  of 
whom  was  present  at  the  inhumation  of  the  queen,  a  bed  of  lime,  ten  inches  thick,  was  found,  under  which  was  dis- 
covered the  mark  of  a  bier  about  five  and  a  half  feet  long",  with  several  planks  stUI  sound ;  a  gfreat  number  of  bones 
along^-tbis  bier  was  carefully  collected.  Some  were,  however,  wanting',  which  had,  doubtless,  been  reduced  to  dust. 
The  head  was  found  entire,  and  the  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed  indicated  with  certainty  that  it  had  been  detached 
from  the  body.  Some  remains  of  clothes  were  also  found,  and  a  pair  of  elastic  g'arters,  pretty  well  preserved,  which  were 
put  aside  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  along  with  two  pieces  of  the  bier.  The  bones  were  then  placed  in  a  box  which 
had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them,  and  the  earth  and  lime  which  had  been  found  along  with  the  bones 
were  depo'^ited  in  another  box. — ^To  discover  the  remains  of  the  king,  next  day  the  digging  re-oommenced,  and  some 
planks  of  a  bier  were  found,  but  there  was  no  bed  of  pure  lime  as  about  the  bier  of  the  queen.  The  earth  and  the  time  ap- 
peared to  have  been  purposely  mixed.  In  the  midst  of  the  lime  and  the  earth  were  found  the  bones  of  a  male  body ; 
several  of  which  being  almost  entirely  corroded,  were  on  the  point  of  cruinMing  into  dust.  The  head  was  coven^  with 
lime,  and  was  found  between  two  leg  bones.  This  was  the  situation  indicated  as  that  of  the  head  of  Louis  XVI. ;  no  trace 
of  any  clothes  could  be  found,  nor  could  any  complete  bed  of  lime  be  discovered  near  the  spot. 

<'  The  relics  were  then  inclosed  in  a  large  box,  which  was  fastened  and  sealed  with  the  signet  of  the  arms  of  Pranop. 
The  box  was  afterwards  carried  into  the  chamber  where  the  remains  of  the  queen  had  been  deposited  the  day  before,  in 
order  that  the  ecclessiastics  already  assembled  might  continue  round  the  two  bodies  the  prayers  of  the  church,  till  the  time 
fixed  for  placing  them  in  leaden  coffins,  and  for  carrying  them  to  the  royal  church  of  St.  J>enis,  where  they  were  finally 
entombed.  Marshals  Soult  and  Oudinot  held  the  pall  over  the  coffin  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  the  Presidents  Barthelemy  and 
Laine,  over  the  coffin  of  the  queen.  But  not  among  the  least  interesting  assistants  at  the  ceremony,  were  M.  M.  Hue, 
Des^se,  and  Desdoseaux.  The  first  had  remained  constantly  with  the  king  till  his  death ;  the  second  bad  ably  defended 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  convention;  and  the  third  had  preserved,  and  watched  oyer,  his  monal  remains."— ilfon»^e»i. 

▼OL.  II. — HO.  67.  5  O 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Second  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon:  Introductory  Matter:  Ejtile — Return  from 
£llfa — Debarkation  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan — Triumpkni  March  from  the  Coast  to  the  Capital — 
Departure  of  Louis  XFIIL — His  Arrival  at  Client — Unsuccessful  Efforts  to  raise  the  Royal 
Standard  in  the  South  and  West  of  France — Proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  Return  of  Napoleon — Declaration  of  the  ISth  of  March — Proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament — Cpalition  Treaty  of  the  25th  of  March — Pacific  Overtures  made  by 
France — Letter  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe — Justificatory  Mani- 
festo of  the  French  Government — Fidelity  of  some  of  the  JFVewcA  Marshals  to  the  Royal  Cause — 
Death  of  Berthier — Napoleon^ s  Ministry — Policy  of  his  Gooemrnent — Efforts  to  rouse  the 
French  Nation  to  resist  the  threatened  Invasion  of  their  Country — New  Constitution,  entitled 
Acie  Additionnel  aux  CoDstitutions  de  rEUnirire — Champ  de  Mai — Meeting, of  the  Cham^ 
bersSpeech  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 


fiOOJL  V.  FROM  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
'  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  causes  of 
Chap.  V.  the  dissatisfaction  of  bis  people,  the  mind  is 
^'-'^^v^*^  directed,  bv  a  natural  transition,  to  the  imperial 
1814  exile  of  Elba.  The  departure  of  Napoleon  from 
Fontainebleau,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  at- 
tended by  the 'English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Prussian  commissioners,  afforded  the  troops,  by 
vrbom  he  was  surrounded,  another  opportunity 
of  indicating  their  undiminished  attachment  to 
a  leader,  under  whose  banners  they  had  attained 
so  much  glory,  and  in  whose  cause  they  had 
endured  so  many  saffmngs.  The  cries  of  Vive 
FEmpereur !  which  attended  the  depsrture  of 
the  imperial  cavalcade,  were  reiterated  in  every 
town  and  village  fcom  Fontainebleau  to  Moulins, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  populace  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  commissioners,  and  the  object  of 
their  journey,  was  expressed  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  of  abuse.*  At  Lyons,  which  city 
Napoleon  and  his  attendants  passed  through  near 
mionight  on  the  23d,  a  few  persons  were  as- 
sembled, and  saluted  him  with  the  cry  so  familiar 
to  his  ears  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  On 
the  following  day.  Marshal  Augereau  crossed 
the  emperor  on  his  route  at  Valence,  where  an 
interview  took  place,  in  which  Napoleon  re- 
proached Augereau  for  the  asperity  of  bis  pro- 
clamation of  the  ldth,t  and  the  marshal  recri- 


minated, by  reminding  the  fallen  monarch  of  that 
insatiable  thirst  for  conquest  to  which  he  had 
sacrificed  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country.  In  Valence,  the  troops 
belonging  to  Marshal  Augereau^s  corps,  though 
wearing  white  cockades,  received  the  emperor 
vrith  military  honours,  and  their  indignation  was 
mMiifeited  in  no  equivocal  terms  towards  the 
commissioners  in  his  suite.  Here,  however,  his 
triumphs  ended;  and  his  lacerated  feelings  were 
no  longer  soothed  even  with  the  homage  of 
exclamations.  At  Avignon,  on  the  morning  of 
the  35th,  a  great  concourse  of  persons  were 
assembled,  and  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 
were  saluted  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Vivent 
les  Allies!  A  has  Nicholas  !%  A  has  le  Tyran,  k 
Coquin,  lemauvais  Gueux  P^  and  even  still  coarser 
abuse.  The  conduct  of  the  populace  at  Orgon 
and  Aix  was  equally  insulting ;  at  the  former  of 
these  places,  a  gallows  was  erected  exactly  on 
the  spot  where  the  relays  of  horses  stood,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  figure,  in  French  uni- 
form, sprinkled  with  blood,  bearing  a  paper  upon 
its  breast  with  this  inscription : — 

"  Tel  sera  tot  ou  tard  le  sort  da  Tyran  V* 

These  repeated  demonstrations  of  popular  in- 
dignation became  so  alarming,  that  Kapoleon 
changed  bis  dress  in  his  carriage;'  soon  after  he 


*  NarratiTe  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^s  jonmey  from  Fontaineblean  to  Frejua,  in  April,  1814,  by  Count 
Tradises-Waldbarg  (Valdebnrgh  Frachaels)  attendant  Prussiaa  Commissary* 

t  See  Vol.  II.  Book  IV.  p.  3452. 

X  A  name  applied  familiarly  to  Bonaparte,  while  be  was  a  student  at  thecoUegre  ot  Brienne,  and  revised  as  a  term 
of  opprobrium  after  his  abdication,  nnder  an  erroneous  idea  that  NickolMS  was  actually  his  ehcistiaa  name.  On  this  sob* 
ert,  his  own  writings,  in  the  still  existing  registry  of  the  second  arrondiasement  of  Paris,  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  in 
J  706,  is  pretty  concluaire  evidence — it  is  there  written  **  NapolJMie." 
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left  the  town,  and  mounting  a  post^orse,  rode 
on  before,  in  the  character  of  a  courier.  At  a 
small  ion,  oa  the  other  side  of  Orgon,  the  im- 
.perial  suite  stopped  to  dinner,  and,  her;e»  in  a 
kind  of  chamber,  the  former  ruler  of  the  world 
was.  found  bj  the  commissioQerS)  hurled  in 
thought,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand, 
.and  his  countenance  bedewed:  with  tears.*  An 
apprehension  .  that  the  new  government  bad 
determined  to.  take  away  his  life,  eontinually 
liaunted  his  imagUiation  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
journey,  and  after  assuming  various  disguises,  he 
quitted; his  own  carriage  fsntirely,  and  took  a 
seat  in  a  corner  of  General  KoUer's  cal&ohe. — 
When  bis  mind  had  regained  some  degree  ot 
composure,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  political  pro- 
jects while  he  was  Emperor  of  France ;  but  now, 
Bccording  to  his  professions^  every  diingthat 
.  could  happen  in  the  political  worlds  was  to  him 
perfectly  indifferent,  and  he  felt  extremely 
happy  in  anticipating  the  tranquil  life  which  he 
should  pass  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  far  from  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  and  in  the  full  enjoymfint 
of  his  scientific  pursuits.  .  Yes  ;  the  throne  of 
£urope  might  now  be  safely  offered  to  biro,  for 
he  should  reject  it;  this  conduct  of  the  Frenoh 
.  towards  him*  had  evinced  such  black  ingratitude, 
.  as  to  entirely  disgust  him  with  the  ambition  of 
reigning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  emperor 
and  his  train  arriyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
;Frejus,  when,  finding  himself  under  the  pro^ 
taction  of  a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  be  again 
resumed  his  uniform,  and  once  more  occupied 
his  own  carriage.  The  Undaunted,  aa  Eagli^h 
frigate,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Usher, 
.  awaited  his  arrival,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  he  embarked  on  board  that  vessel  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Raphor,  where  fourteen  years 
before  he  had  landed  on  his  return  from  £Igypt. 
During  the  five  days  passed  at  sea,  the  manners 
of  the  emperor  were  unusually  condescending 
aod  courteous;  General  Kolier  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  two  commissioners  appointed  to 
attend  him  to  the  island,  were  daily  invited  to 
bis  table,  and  he  frequently  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  scenes  which  they  had  been  called  to 
witness,  during  the  latter  days  of  his  journey, 
through  the  instigation,  as  he  imagined,  of  the 
French  government.  On  the  3d  of  May,  the 
Undaunted  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Elba,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  bee-studded  fiagf  of 
the  Elbese  empire  waved  from  the  watch-towers 
of  Porto  Ferrajo.    In  answer  to  a  congratula- 
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tory  oration  from  the  municipal  body  of  his  new  BOOK, 
capital,  the  emperor  assured  them,  that  ^'  The 
mildnesB  of  the  climate,  and  the  gentle  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Elba,  had  induced  him  to 
select  this  alone  of  all  his  extensive  possessions^ 
in  the  hope,  that  the  people  would  know  how  to 
estimate  the  distinction,  and  to  love  him  as 
obedient  children,  while  he  should  ever  conduct 
himself  towards  them  as  a  provident  father  and 
80vereign.*':t 

The  energies  of  the  evei;  active  mind  of 
Napcdeon  were  immediately  applied  to  complet- 
ing the  fbrtificatioBs  of  his  capital,  improving 
the  public  roads,  and  adding  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineraiogical  resources  of  the  island. 
"  His  days,^'  says  one  of  the  attendants,  *^  pas- 
sed in  the  most  pleasing  occupations.  All  his 
hours  were  filled  up.  That  indefatigable  acti- 
vity, which  in  other  times  he  applied  to  the  vast 
conceplians  of  genius,  he  employed  in  the  island 
of  Elba  in  studying  the  embellishments  of  the 
retreat  which  he  had  chosen.  In  the  morning 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  library.  He  often  rose 
before  the  sun,  and  employed  himself  for  several 
hours  in  study.  About  eight  o'clock,  he  took 
some  relaxkUon,  visited  tlM  works  he  had  pro- 
jected, and  spent  a  considerable  time  with  his 
workmen^  among  whom  he  numbered  ma&y 
soldiers  of  the  guards.  Whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  the  weather,  he  repaired  daily  to  his 
chateau  at  St.  Martin ;  and  there,  as  in  the  city, 
be  was  occupied  with  the  interior  management 
of  his  house,  required  an  e^aci  account  of  every 
.  thing,  and  eotored  into  the  smallest  details  of 
domestic  and  rural  economy.  Often,  after  break- 
fast, he  reviewed  his  little  army;  required  the 
greyest  regularity  in  their  exercises  and 
manoeuvres,  and  caused  the  strictest  discipline 
to  be  observed.  After  the  review,  he  mounted 
his  horse  for  his  Inorning  ride,  generally  attend- 
ed by  Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Drouet, 
and  in  his  excursion  frequently  gave  audience 
to  those  who  met  him. .  At  dinner,  all  who  were 
admitted  to  his  table  were  treated  with  kindness 
and  cordiality,  and  he  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  ei^oying  the  most  intimate  and 
familiar  society  without  surrenderuig  any  part  of 
.  his  dignity.  The  eventugs  were  usually  dedicated 
to  family  parties.'* 

When  the  emperor  received  the  visits  of 
atrangersj  which  feequently  happened,  he  en- 
tered freely  into  conversation:  Frequently  he 
•poke  of  the  la^  campaign— *of  his  views  and 
hopes — of  the  defection  of  his  marshals— of  t^ 


*  Count  Truohses-Waldbni^^s  NairaAire. 

fThe  sttcieot  and  oeealiar  ensigD  of  Elba  was  siogularlv  well  adapted  to  Bonapaitls's  situation,  beinff  no  other 
than  a  wheel— an  emblem  m  the  vicisintodes  of  human  life,  borrowed  by  th^  BIbese  frdm  the  Egyptiaa  myateiM. 


i  General  KoUer^s  Narrative. 
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BOOK  V.  capture  of  Paris;  and  of  his  abdication;  on 
these  topics  he  would  descant  with  great  ear- 
nestness, exhibiting,  in  rapid  succession,  traits 
of  eloquence,  of  military  genius,  of  indigiiation,, 
and  of  inordinate  self-estims^tion;  The  chief 
violence  of  his  rage  was  directed  against  Mar- 
mont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris ;  and  against 
Augereau  for  the  surrender  of  Lyons.  For  the 
allied  troops,  as  compared  with  his  own,  he 
expressed  the  most  profound  contempt ;  the 
Prussians  were  the  best,  but  he  would  beat  even 
them  with  one- third  their  number.  In  the 
vexation  of  his  heart,  howcYer,  he  did  justice  to 
Blucber :  ^^  Cevieux  dialler**  said  he,  '^  never  gave 
me  any  rest.  I  beat  him  to-day — good,  he 
attacked  me  to-morrow.  I  beat  him  in  the 
morning — he  was  ready  to  fight  again  in  the 
evening.  He  suffered  enormous  losses,  and, 
according  to  all  calculation,  ought  to  have 
thought  himself  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  unmolested,  instead  of  which  he  imme- 
diately advanced  upon  me  again;  ahy  le  vieux 
diabUr 

When  the  first  impressions  of  novelty  were 
efiaced,  Bonaparte^s  mind  seems  to  have  gra- 
dually subsided  into  a  state  bordering  upon 
ennui.  He  grew  corpulent,  took  less  exercise^ 
and  slept  more.  But  the  discussions  in  the 
congress  at  Vienna  regarding  his  future  destiny, 
and  the'  arrangement  of  the  Italian  states,  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  had  been  awarded  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  empress  and 
his  son,  soon  roused  him  from  >  this  state  of 
torpor.  Hitherto  he  had  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  society  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
the  British  accredited  agent  at  Elba ;  he  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  courted  the 
strictest  scrutiny ;  but  having  received  a  visit 
from  some  of  his  family  cmd  friends,  who  bad 
just  left  Paris,  and  by  whom  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress  were  reported,  he  became  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  He  now  shunned  the  company 
of  the  British  officer,  and  almost  secluded  him- 
self from  society.  Ofttfn  he  would  spend  seven 
or  eight  hours  in  his  closet,  no  one  daring  to  in- 
trude on  his  retirement ;  and  at  other  times,  he 
would  wander  on  the  shore  with  folded  arms,  and 
frequently  with  an  unequal  and  agitated  step. 
The  embellishments  of  his  capital,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  island,'  were  neglected,  and' 
almost  forgotten  ;  the  discontents  of  the  French 

Cople,  which  had  now  come  to  his  knowledge, 
d  awaked  his  slumbering  ambition,  and  the 
^ipient  conspiracy  to  effect  his  restoration  ab- 
•orbed  all  his  thoughts.  The  wheel  of  vicis- 
situde was  again  in   motion,   and  the  mind  of 


Napoleon   became  intently  fixed  upon  the  pro. 
gross  of  the  rotation. 

This  striking  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  frequent  intercourse  which  he 
had  now  opened  with  his  friends  in  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  6ther  parts  of  Italy,  was  not 
concealed  from  the  principal  governments  of 
Europe;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  reported  from  time  to  time  to 
his  government  all  that  appeared  to  him  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  well  in  the  island  of  Elba  as  on 
the  neighbouring  peninsula.  It  is  impossible 
perhaps  to  conceive  any  situation  in  Europe  less 
calculated  for  a  place  of  security,  or  more 
favourable  for  conducting  a  conspiracy,  than  the 
island  of  Elba.  That  it  was  the  place  of  Bona- 
parte's selection,  as  he  informed  the  inhabitants 
oh  bis  first  arrival  among  them,  may  be  easily 
imagined;  but  that  the  allies  should  have 
acceded  to  such  a  choice  cannot  be  so  well 
accounted  for.  Situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
France,- Spaiui  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  it 
afforded  a  centre  of  unrestricted  communication 
with  the  priucipal  scenes  of  his  former  usurpa- 
tions ;  and  <hat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give 
to  Napoleon's  genius  for  intrigue  the  most  un- 
bounded scope,  a  corvette  was  assigned  him  to 
keep  up  his  coinmuiiication  with  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  no  cruiser  of  any  nation 
had  a  right  to  violate  his  flag.  Colonel  Sir 
Neil  Campbell  had  indeed  been  allowed  to 
remain  either  at  Elba  or  Leghorn,  after  he  had 
fulfilled  the  whole  of  his  duty,  which  consisted 
in  conveying  the  exile  to  his  residence  at  Elba, 
but  he  was  not  permit-ted  by  the  treaty  to  exer- 
cise over  him  any  police  whatever,  not  so  much 
as  to  seize  and  detain  him  if  he  thought  proper 
to  quit  the  island.*  Under  circumstances  so 
auspicious  to  his  designs,  the  ramifications  of  the 
conspiracy  soon  became  wideiv  extended.  On 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
oifthe  lake  of  Geneva,  the  violet  was  the  secret 
symbol  by  which  the  conspirators  denoted  their 
chief,  and  recognized  each  other.  Rings  of  a 
violet  colour,  with  the  device,  *  Elh  reparaitra 
auprintem^yf  became  fashionable.  The  ladies 
were  dressed  in  violet-coloured  silks  ;  and  the 
men  displayed  violet- coloured  watoh-strings. 
When  they  asked,  ^  Aimez  vous  la  violet leTX  if 
the  answer  was  simply  '  OufV§  it  was  inferred 
that  the  respondent  was  not  a  confederate,  but- 
if  he  exclaimed  *  Eh  6/e//,^||  they  recoi?nized  a 
brother,  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  completed  the  sentence  by  remarkinir,  ^  BUe 
reparaitra  au  printems,^  These  secret  symbols, 
less  important  for   their   professed    purpose  of 


*  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  7,  1816. 
t  It  will  re-appear  in  the  spring.  $  Are  you  foad  of  the  Tiolet.  §  Yes«  |  Ah  !  wdL 
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8«crecy,  than  as  a  romantic  embellishment  of 
conspiracy,  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  in  that  respect  to  the 
French  character,  had  been  employed  a  year 
before  by  the  partizans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
A  royalist  then  ^sounded  those  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained hopes  by  saying  *  Deli;'  and  if  the  answer 
was  *  France^^  the  completion  of  the  word  showed 
the  recognition  of  principle  to  be  reciprocal. 

Marshal  Soult,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  the  capacity  of  minister-at-war,  it  was 
affirmed  had  already  been  initiated,  and  the 
diTisional  and  regimental  order-books  and  pa- 
pers found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  after  the 
battle,  give  to  this  report  an  appearance  of 
authenticity.  From  those  documents  it  appears, 
that  early  in  February  all  leaves  of  absence 
and  furloughs  were  recalled,  the  rigour  against 
desertion  was  redoubled,  the  regiments  were 
directed  to  fill  up  their  vacancies,  even  from  the 
disbanded  pensioners,  and  the  officers  and  men 
were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  and  full 
inarching  order  for  the  first  week  in  March  ;  and 
all  this  note  of  preparation  was  on  the  pretence 
of  some  reviews  or  inspections,  which  were 
announced  for  that  period.  In  the  midst  of  this 
peril  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  slumber  at  the 
rhuilleries,  and,  like  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  to  disregard  the  warning  voice  which 
was  so  often  sounded  in  their  ears.  Early  in 
the  month  of  January  offers  are  understood  to 
have  been  received  by  M.  Blacas,  the  minister^ 
and  favourite  of  his  sovereign,  to  disclose  a  plot 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  the 
proposal  was  received  with  contemptuous  silence, 
and  treated  with  reprehensible  neglect.  Were 
not  the  evidence  of  the  fact  incontestible,  pos- 
terity would  scarcely  credit  the  assertion,  that 
after  the  return  of  Napoleon,  there  were  found 
in  the  bureau  of  the  Abb6  Montesquieu,  the 
minister  of  the  home  department,  several  suc- 
cessive communications  from  Comte  de  Bon- 
thelliers,  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Var, 
unread,  and  even  unopened.  The  early  part  of 
these  communications,  which  were  dated  in  the 
month  of  January,  informed  the  minister  of  the 
frequent  departure  and  arrival  of  suspected 
persons  to  and  from  Elba,  and  the  latter  detailed 
the  particulars  of  the  plot,  with  the  names  of 
the  partizans  engaged  in  its  execution.  The 
object  of  these  repeated  dispatches  from  the  pre- 
fect was  to  obtain  instructions  how  to  proceed, 
and  in  particular  to  request  that  an  armed  force 
might  be  dispatched  to  the  south  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  conspirators ;  but  the  abbe  was 
too  intent  upon  restoring  Paris  to  her  ancient 


place  as  the  seat  of  the  amusements  and  plea-  BOOK  V. 
sures  of  Europe,  to  suffer  his  mind  to  be  diverted 
from  this  grand   pursuit  by  the  less  attractive  ^^^^^l^ 
duty  of  securing  the  crown  of  his  sovereign.  ,«,. 

The  deliberations  of  the  congress  assembled 
at  Vienna,  in  which  Napoleon  had  begun  to  take 
so  deep  an  interest,  drew  towards  a  close.  The 
conduct  of  the  exile  had  become  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
M.  Talleyrand,*  and  it  was  supposed  that  the» 
allied  sovereigns,  aware,  at  length,  of  the  folly 
of  placing  him  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  were  deli-  ^ 
berating  upon  the  propriety  of  removing  him  to 
a  situation  more   remote  from   his  family  and 

f political  connections,  and  less  dangerous  to  the 
uture  tranquillity  of  Europe.  These  circum- 
stances served  to  hasten  the  great  catastrophe^ 
and  probably  hurried  the  conspirators  into  action 
before  their  plans  were  fully  ripe  for  execution. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  of  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  or  of  the  number  of  its 
agents,  but  the  fact  was  soon  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  first  step  in  the  enterprise  was 
the  invasion  of  France  by  a  handful!  of  soldiers, 
and  its  ultimate  object  the  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom. 

The  preparations  made  for  the  hazardous 
enterprise  which  was  now  preparing  to  burst 
upon  an  astonished  world,  formed  a  striking 
contrast,  in  their  extent  and  duration,  with  the 
preparations  made  by  the  same  personage  some 
years  before  for  the  invasion  of  England^  One 
day*s  notice  was  all  that  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  the  invading  army,  consisting  only  of  four 
hundred  guards,  two  hundred  infantry,  one 
hundred  Polish  light  horse,  and  two  hundred 
men  of  the  flanking  corps,  constituting  an  army 
of  nine  hundred  meA,t  embarked  on  board  the 
Inconstant,  of  twenty-six  guns ;  L'Etoile  and 
La  Caroline,  bombardes ;  and  four  feluccas. 
The  orders  to  embark  wepe.not  received  till  one 
o'clock  at  noon  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing  of  the  26th  of  February,  the  expedition,  with 
the  emperor  and  his  staff  on  board  the  Inconstant, 
sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo  at  the  signal  of  a  sin- 
ffle  gun,  amidst  the  exclamations  of — *^  Paris  ou 
la  mort  /"— «  Paris  or  Death !" 

The  night  proved  clear  and  favourable,  and 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  enterprise.  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  the  British  commisss^^  was  in 
Italy  ;  no  cruisers  appeared  iB  sight ;  and  before 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  the  adven- 
turers hoped  to  double  the  cape  of  Capraia^jgld 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ^v^fljk 
which  were  known  to  be  cruising  on  that  stalmi. 
But  the  wind,  which  was  at  the  time  of  embark^ 


*  Lord  Castlereagh's  Speech  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  April  ^  18l6. 
roh.  il. — Mo^  68. 


t  Monitettrof  the  d3d  of  March,  1815. 
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BOOK  V.  ation  from  tbe  south,  and  favourable,  gradually 
died  away,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  27th 
they  bad  made  only  six  league?  progress,  and 
were  yet  between  Capraia  and  Elba.  The 
night,  however,  had  not  been  wholly  lost,  for 
during  the  darkness  the  soldiers  and  the  crew 
had  changed  the  painting  of  the  sides  of  the 
brig  from  yellow  and  grey  to  black  and  white, 
in  order  to  escape  the  obseryation  of  those  who 
might  meet  tbe  vessel.  The  danger  now  became 
imminent ,  and  tbe  captain  (Cbautard)  and  part 
of  the  erew  advised  and  urged  the  return  to 
Porto  Ferrajo;  but  Napoleoa^s  resolution  was 
iiot  to  be  shaken ;  he  ordered  tbe  flotilla  to  con- 
tinue its  voyage,  determitting  in  case  of  neces* 
sity  to  attack  two  French  frigates  and  q  brig, 
which  now  appeared  ia  sight,  which,  however, 
it  was  thought  would  be  more  inclined  to  join 
tban  to  oppose  them.  Towards  noon  tbe  wind 
freshened,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Ihey  were  off  Leghorn,  having  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  cruisers.  At  six  o* clock  in 
the  evening,  the  Inconstant  perceived  the  Ze- 
phyr, Captain  Andrieux,  bearing  down  upon 
her,  and  made  preparations  for  action ;  at  first 
it  was  proposed  to  speak  to  the  Zephyr,  and 
requiire  her  to  raise  the  tri-coloured  standard, 
but  it  was  afterwards  thought  better  to  pass 
her  without  being  known,  and  the  emperor 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  take  off  their  caps, 
and  to  conceal  themselves  between  the  decks. 
More  completely  to  lull  suspicion.  Captain  An- 
drieux  was  hailed  from  the  inconstant  by  Lieu-* 
tenant  TauHade,  who  ittfonsted  him  that  the 
vessel  was  bound  from  Elba  to  Genoa,  and 
offered  to  undertake  any  commission  which 
CaptajiB  Andrieux  might  have  to  execute  at  that 
place.  This  civility  the  captain  declined,  and 
at  parting  cried— *♦' How *s  the  emperor?"  To 
which  Napoleon  hijnsetf  exclaimed — '^  Wonder* 
fiiUy  well !"  and  the  ships,-  pursuing  their  op- 

S»site  course,  .dropped  away  from  each  other, 
ufing  the  night  of  the  27th  the  wind  con 
tinued  to  increase;  and  at  day- light  on  the  2dth 
the  coast  of  Provence  was  in  sight.  Before  this 
lime  some  uncertainty  hung  over  the  destination 
of  the  expedition  ;  but  now .  all  .doubt  was  re* 
moved ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftern6'on  of 
tbe  1st  of  March  the  expedition  came  to  anchor 
AB  tlie  Gulph  of  Juan,  near  Anttbes,  in  tbe 
diepartment  of  the  Var. 

In  the  progress  of  the  voyage.  Napoleon, 
whose  spirits  never  forsook  hini,^  talked. without 
(ttj^iseof  his  present  attempt,  o£  tus  dlGiciftlties, 
birtneans,  and  his  hopes  :^^  In  a  case  like  this/' 
said  be,  <^  one  must  think  slowly,  but  act 
promptly ;  I  have  long  weighed,  and  most  ma- 
turely considered,  the  project.  The  glory  and 
tbe  advantages   we  shall  gain,  if  we  succeed. 


I  need  not  enlarge  upon.  If  we  fail — to  military 
men,  who  have  from  their  infancy  faced  death  in 
so  many  shapes,  the  fate  which  awaits  us  is  not 
terrific ;  we  know,  and  we  despise,  for  we  have 
a  thousand  times  been  exposed  to,  tbe  worst 
which  fate  can  bring.*'*  These  were  nearly  the 
last  words  which  he  spoke  before  his  little  fleet 
came  to  anchor,  and  they  were  delivered  with  a 
more  set  phrase  than  usual,  as  a  sort  of  final  ad« 
dress  to  the  companions  of  his  great  enterprise. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  completed,  and  Na- 
poleon, being  himself  the  last  man  to  quit  the 
vessel,  exclaimed,  with  exultation,  as  he  set  his 
foot  again  on  the  territory  of  France — "  Foila  le 
Congress dcssous^^ — "The  Congress  is  dissolved." 
An  officer,  with  five  and  twenty  men,  was  now 
dispatched  to  secure  the  batteries  upon  the  coast, 
but  on  approaching  to  Antibea  the  detachment 
was  seized  by  General  Corsin,  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  made  prisoners.  From  the  time 
of  the  disembarkation  till  the  rising  of  the  moon 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  invading  army 
bivouacked  upon  the  sea  shore,  in  a  vineyard 
surrounded  by  olive  trees.  At  that  hour,  the 
emperor,  placing  himself  at  tbe  head  of  his 
troops,  advanced  to  Canoes,  passing  through 
Grasse  to  the  village  of  Cerenon,  at  which 
place  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  tbe  2d, 
having  already  traversed  a  distance  of  twenty 
leagues.  The  re- appearance  of  Napoleon  pro- 
duced a  mingled  sentiment  in  the  inhabitants  of 
astonishment,  fear,  and  joy.  A  scene  of  magical 
illusion,  which  the  pen  labours  in  vain  to  de- 
soribe,  every -where  presented  itself.  Crowds  of 
unreflecting  spectators  hailed  the  re-appearaiice 
of  the  eagle;  and  in  those  very  departments 
where,*not  twelve  months  before,  Bonaparte  bad 
been  obliged  to  assume  a  disguise  to  avert  the 
fury  of  <he  populace,  he  now  marched  openly 
aud  without  molestation  at  the  head  of  a  handful! 
of  men,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overturning 
the  throne  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France. 
This  march  was  rather  a  triumph  than  an  inva* 
sion.  The  population  was  permitted  to  count 
his  feeble  band,  to  approach  his  person,  and  to 
learn  from  his  own  m#uth  tbe  object  of  his  enter* 
prise.  On  the  4th  Napoleon  dined  at  Digne, 
and  on  the  5th  advanced  to  Gap.  At  this  place 
two  proclamations,  dictated  by  Napoleon,  and 
written  on  board  the  Inconstant,  during  his 
voyage  from  Elba,  were  printed  and  circulated. 
In  these  addresses  every  chord  that  vibrated  to 
the  national  feeling  was  struck  upon  by  the  hand 
of  a  master ;  and  every  topic  that  could  arouse 
tbet  ardour  of  the  army  in  bis  support,  or  with- 
draw the  attachments  of  the  people  from  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  was  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  invader : —  • 


*  Narrative  of  Colonel  Jermanouski,  commander  of  the  Polish  Lancers,  wno  accoropaDied  Napoleon  from  Eilfa. 
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PROCLAMATION 
TO  THE   FRENCH   PEOPLE. 

'<  NAPOLEON,  by  the  gmce  of  God  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  Emperor  of  the  French, 
&c.  <&c.  Sec.  *'  Buy  ofJwm,  March  1, 1816. 

•*  Frenchmen  !^The  defcetlon  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglione  deli- 
vered  up  LyoDi,  withoot  defence,  to  our  enemies ;  the  amy  of  which 
I  confided  to  him  the  oommand,  wai,  by  the  number  of  its  battaUona, 
the  biaTeiy  and  patriotism  of  the  Uoopt  which  composed  it,  ItiUy  able 
to  beat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed  to  it,  and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy's  anny,  which  threatened  Paris. 

**  The  ▼ictaries  of  Champ  Aubert,  of  Montmirail,  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  of  Vancfaampt  of  MomMns*  of  Montcnau,  of  Craone,  of 
Rheims,  of  Aivy-sur-Aube,  and  of  St.  Di^er ;  the  rising  of  the 
brave  peasants  of  Lorraine,  of  Champagne,  of  Alsace,  of  Fraoche 
Comte,  and  of  Boargoin ;  and  the  position  which  I  had  taken  on  the 
fear  of  the  enemy's  army^  by  separating  it  ftom  its  magazmes,  from 
iu  parks  of  reserve,  from  its  convoys,  and  all  its  equipages;  had 
placed  it  in  a  desperate  situation.  The  French  were  never  on  the 
point  of  beitig  more  powerful,  and  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was 
lost  witfaoat  resource :  it  would  have  found  its  grave  in  those  vast 
countries  which  it  had  mercilessly  ravaged,  when  the  treason  of  the 
Duke  of  Bagusa  gave  up  the  capital  and  disorganiced  the  army.  The 
imexpected  conduct  of  those  two  generals,  who  betrayed  at  once  their 
country,  their  prince,  and  their  benefactor,  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
war.  The  disastrous  situation  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that'  at  the 
coDdnsion  of  the  afiaur  which  took  phiM  before  Paris,  it  was 
without  ammunition*  on  account  of  its  separation  from  its  park  of 
reserve. 

*'  Under  these  new  and  important  dreumstances,  my  heart  was 
rent,  but  my  soul  remained  unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  interest 
of  the  country.  I  exiled  myself  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
My  life  was,  and  ought  to  be,  still  useful  to  you.  I  did  not  permit 
the  great  number  of  dtizens,  who  wished  to  accompany  me,  to 
partake  my  lot.  I  thought  their  presence  useful  to  France ;  and 
I  took  with  me  only  a  handfull  ot  brave  men,  necessary  for  my 
guard. 

**  Raisod  to  the  tlirone  by  your  choice,  all  that  has  been  d<me 
without  you  is  illegitimate.  For  twenty-five  years  Fiance  has  had 
new  interests,  new  institutions,  and  new  glory,  which  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  national  government,  and  by  a  dynasty  created  under 
these  new  circumstances.  A  prince  who  should  reign  over  yon,  who 
•hould  be  seated  on  my  throne  by  the  power  of  those  very  armiss 
which  ravaged  our  territory,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  suj^fNirt  himsdf 
with  the  principles  of  feudal  law  :  he  would  not  be  able  to  recover  the 
honour  and  the  rights  of  more  than  a  small  number  uf  individuals, 
enemies  of  the  people,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  have  condemned 
them  in  all  our  national  assemblies*  Your  tranquiUxty  at  home,  and 
your  consequence  abroad,  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

"  Frenchmen !  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  complaints  and  your 
^Hshes;  you  demanded  that  government  oif  jrourehoice  which  alone 
was  legitimate.  You  accused  my  long  slumber;  you  reproached  me 
for  sacrifidng  to  my  Repose  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

«  I  have  crossed  the  seas  in  the  midst  of  dangers  of  every  kind :  I 
arrive  among  you  to  resume  my  rights,  whieh  are  yours.  All  that 
individuals  have  done,  written,  or  said,  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  I 
will  be  for  ever  ignorant  of  t  it  shall  not  at  all  influence  the  recollec- 
tions which  I  preserve  of  the  important  services  which  they  have  per- 
formed. .  These  are  circumstances  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  above 
human  organization. 

•<  Frenchmen  !  There  is  no  nation,  however  Small  it  may  be, 
which  has  not  had  the  right,  and  which  may  not  withdraw  issdf  from 
the  disgrace  of  obeying,  a  prince  imposed  on  it  by  an  enemy  momen- 
tarily victorious.  When  Charles  VI  I.  re-entered  Paris,  and  overthrew 
the  ephemeral  throne  of  Henry  V.  he  acknowledged  that  he  hdd  his 
throne  from  the  valour  of  his  heroes,  and  not  from  a  Prince  Regent 
of  England. 

**  It  is  thus  that  to  you  alone,  and  to  the  brave  men  of  the  army, 
I  account  it,  and  shall  always  account  it,-  my  glory,  to  owe  every 
thing. 

•*  By  the  Emperor,  (Signed)  "  N  A  POLEON. 

*'  Thegrand-maniuJ  pcrfofming  thrfimctions  of  mi^or-genonl 
of  the  grand  aimy,  (Signed)       **C0UKT  Bf&TBAXD.'' 


TO  THE  ARMY. 
**  NAPOLEON,  by  the  gnce  of  God  and  the  eoDtd- 
ttttion  of  the   empire,    Emperor  of  the   French» 
&c.  &c.  &c.        **  Gulpk of  Juam.  March  1,  ISlfi. 

''Soldien!— We  were  not  conquered:  two  men  ndsed  from 
our  ranks  betmyed  our  laurels,  their  country,  their  prince,  thcic 
benefactor. 

"  Those  whom  durmg  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  tnven- 
ing  all  Europe  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us$  wha  have  passed 
tbdr  lives  in  fighting  against  us  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  cuidng 
our  fine  France ;  shall  they  pretend  to  command  and  controul  our 
eagles,  on  which  they  have  not  dared  ever  to  look  ?  Shall  we  endure 
that  they  should  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  hboitra— that  they 
ahould  clothe  themselves  with  oar  honours  and  oar  goods-Hhat  thof 
should  calturuuate  our  glory  ?  If  their  reign  should  continue,  aU 
would  be  lost,  even  the  memory  o^  Uiose  immortal  days.  With  wh^ 
Airy  do  they  pervert  their  very  nature  I  They  seek  to  poison  what 
the  world  sdmires ;  and  if  ^iero  still  remain  any  defenden  of  our 
l^oiy,  it  is  among  those  very  enemieB  whom  we  have  fought  on  the 
field  ofbatde. 

*'  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  your  vmce :  I  have  arrived 
through  all  obstades  and  all  perils ;  your  general,  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  dioice  of  the  people,  and  educated  under  your  banners,  is 
restored  to  you :  come  and  join  hinu 

**  Tear  down  those  colours  vhich  the  nation  has  proscribed,  and 
which  for  twenty-five  years  served  as  a  rallying  signal  to  all  tlie  ene- 
mies of  France:  mount  the  cockade  tri-color :  you  bore  it  in  the  days 
of  our  greamess. 

**  Wo  nnist  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  ci  nations;  hot  we 
must  not  suffer  any  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs. 

**  Who  shall  presume  to  be  master  over  us  ?  >Who  would  have 
the  power  ?  Recover  those  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Auster- 
litz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylaa,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudda,  at  Eckmuhl,  at 
BssHng,  at  Wagram,  at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  Lutsen,  at 
Vuiken,  at  Montmirail.  Do  you  think  that  the  handfull  of  French- 
men, who  are  now  so  arrogant,  will  endure  to  look  on  them  ?  They 
shall  return  whence  they  csme,  and  there  if  they  please  they  shaQ 
reign  as  they  pretend  to  have  reigned  during  nineteen  yean.  Your 
possesskms,  yomr  rank,  your  gioiy,  the  possessions,  the  rank,  the 
gloQT  of  your  children,  have  no  greater  enemies  than  those  princes 
whom  foreigners  have  imposed  upow^  ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  our 
glSry,  because  the  redtal  of  so  many  heroic  actions,  which  have  glori- 
fied the  people  of  France  fighting  against  them,  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  yiAe,  is  thdr  condemnation. 

*<  The  veterans  of  the  armies  of  the  Samhre  and  the  M euse,  of 
the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the  West,  of  the  grand  army,  are 
aU  humiliated :  their  honourable  wounds  are  disgraced ;  their  suc- 
cesses were  crimes :  Aose  heroes  were  rebels,  if,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
people  pretend,  the  legitimate  sovereigns  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiireign  armies. 

"  Honours,  rewards,  affection,  are  given  to  those  who  have  served 
against  the  country  and  us. 

<*  Soldiers  I  come  and  range  youndves  under  die  standards  ci 
your  chief ;  his  existence  is  only  composed  of  yours ;  his  rights  are 
only  those  of  the  people  and  yours ;  his  interest,  his  honour,  his  glory, 
are  no  other  than  your  interest,  your  honour,  and  your  glory.  Vic- 
tory shall  march  at  the  charge-!^  :  the  eagle,  with  the  national 
colour*,  shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the  towers  of  Notie- 
Dame.  Then  you  wiU  be  able  to  show  your  scars  with  honour ;  then 
you  will  be  able  to  glory  in  what  you  have  done ;  yon  will  be  the 
deliverers  of  the  country.  In  ytnir  old  age,  surrounded  and  esteemed 
by  your  feUow-dtizens,  they  will  hear  you  with  respect  while  you 
recount  your  high  deeds  $  you  will  hk  able  to  say  with  pride  :-«<  And 
I,  too,  was  part  of  that  grand  aimy,  which  entered  twice  the  walla  of 
Vienna,  those  of  Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Moscow ;  and  j 
delivered  Paris  from  the  foul  blot  which  treason  and  the  pn 
the  enemy  imprinted  on  it* 

**  Honoured  be  those  bmve  soldiers,  the  glmyci  the  i 
and  eternal  shame  to  thosp  guilty  Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank  for* 
tune  caused  them  to  be  born,  who  fought  for  twenty-^  ve  years  with  tlio 
foreigner,  to  tear  the  bosom  of  the  country. 

••  By  the  Emperor,  (Signed)  "NAPOLEON. 

*•  The  grand-maishal  performing  the  fnnctk>ns  of  major-general 
of  the  grand  army.  (Signed)  "  B^aTBANO." 
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1815 


BOOK  V.  Five  days  after  the  debarkation,  General 

-  Cambronne,   with  a  small    adyanced -guard  of 

Chap.  V.    forty  men,  met  the  advanced-guard  of  a  division 
of  six   thousand  men    at  Mure,   eoming  from 
Grenoble  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  emperor. 
Cambronne,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  force, 
demanded  a  parley,  but  though  all  communica- 
tion was  refused,  the  royal  troops  fell  back  three 
leagues,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  pass.    Un- 
dismayed by  the  threatened  resistance  of  a  force 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  men,  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced, followed  by  about  fifty  of  his  grenadiers 
with  arms  reversed.  Advancing  to  the  right  of  the 
battalion,  which  appeared  only  to  be  waiting  the 
command  of  its  omcer  to  fire  upon  him,  he  threw 
open  his  outer  coat,  and  presenting  his  breast, 
exclaimed  : — "  Soldiers,  you  have  been  told  that 
1  fear  death  ;  if  there  be  among  you  one  soldier 
who  would  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  plunge  bis 
bayonet  into  his  bosom  ?''     The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous ;    the   arms   of  the  soldiers    were 
hurled  to  the  ground ;  the  guard  and  the  soldiers 
embraced  each  other;    and  the   air  resounded 
with  cries  of  "  Vive  V Empereur.'*^  Napoleon  had 
thus   placed  his   life  and   his  destinies  in   the 
hands  of  the  army,  and  the  experiment  proved 
that  their  attachment  remained  unaltered.     The 
tri-coloured  cockade  was  soon  assumed  by  the 
new   reinforcements,     who    ranged   themselves 
around  the  imperial   eagles   amidst  the  'accla- 
mations of  the  Elbese  army,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  populace.     On  the  way  to  Grenoble,  Colonel 
Henry  Labedoydre,  who  had  lately  received  his 
appointment  from  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour,  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars,  carry- 
ing an  eagle,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  em- 
peror.     The    garrison  of   Grenoble  had  been 
augmented  by  a  part  of  the  7th  and  1 1th  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  sent   from    Chamberri,  and 
selected  for  this  service  because  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  emperor^s  person,  and  would, 
it  was  supposed,  be  proof  against  all  seduction. 
General  Marchand,  the  commander  of  the  place, 
was  faithful    to  the  king,    and    had  placed  his 
whole  force  on  the  ramparts,  with  the  cannon 
loaded,  and  the  matches  lighted;  but  the  can- 
Boniers,  instead  of  firing  as  they  were  ordered, 
extinguished  their  matches,  and  joined  the  gar- 
rison and  the  inhabitants  in   attempts   to   beat 
down  the  gates  for  the  purpose  of  admitting -the 
invaders.*    The  mayor  and  civil  authorities  now 


t- 

to  vHiic 


presented  themsekes,  and  offered  their  services 
to  conduct  the  emperor  to  the  Government^ 
House ;  but  he  walked  into  an  hotel  kept  by  an 
old  soldier  of  the  guard,  and  was  for  sometime 
completely  lost  to  his  staff,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  who  were  thronging  about  him  in  every 
direction.  During  this  period,  the  gates  of  Bonne, 
of  which  Genera)  Marchand  had  taken  the  kejM 
were  brought  and  laid  under  the  window  of  th^ 
inn  by  a  vast  body  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ex- 
claimed— "  Napoleon,  we  could  not  offer  yorf/-/'*' 
the  keys  of  your  good  town  of  Grenoble,  but 
here  are  the  gates."  General  Marchand,  who 
had  been  arrested  by  the  seditious  soldiery,  was 
now  brought  before  him.  Indignant  at  the  in- 
sult which  had  been  offered  to  this  gallant  officer. 
Napoleon  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  released, 
and  pressed  him  to  re- assume  tlie  command  of 
the  town :  ^^  I  may  appeal  to  yourself,"  replied 
the  general,  ^^  that  I  once  served  you  faithfully  : 
your  abdication  released  me  from  my  allegiance 
to  you,  and  I  have  since  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
Bourbons ;  here  is  my  sword,  I  can  submit  to 
become  a  prisoner,  but  I  can  never  be  a  traitor." 
"  Take  back  your  sword,  general,"  said  Napo- 
leon, '^  You  have  hitherto  used  it  like  a  true 
soldier,  and  I  respect  you  too  much  to  urge  you 
to  use  it  in  any  way  which  your  conscience  would 
disapprove.     You  are  at  liberty  to  depart." 

The  next  day,  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  marcUed  towards 
Lyons,  having  hoisted  their  trij^loured  cock- 
ades, which  were  found  sewed  iHbe  bottom  of 
their  knapsacks,  and  which  they  presented  to 
the  emperor,  exclaiming,  *<  They  are  the  same 
which  we  wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo." — 
The  defec;tion  of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble  had 
placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  well  appointed 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  disposition 
which  had  been  shown  ;||hnirds  him,  assured  him 
of  the  affection  and  co-operation  of  all  who 
might  be  sent  to  oppose  his  march.  Napoleon 
now  got  into  an  open  carriage,  which  generally 
went  at  a  fdot  pace,  and  was  not  unfrequently 
impeded  in  his  route  by  the  crowds,  who  pressed 
by  his  side  and  loaded  it  with  flowers  and  con- 
gratulatory addresses  or  petitions.  The  carriage 
was  sometimes  attended  by  a  few  hussars,  and 
at  others  was  without  a  single  guard,  and  fre- 
quently two  or  three  leagues  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  troops. 

The  utmost  celerity,  courage,  and  address, 


^  At  the  close  of  the  chapter  wiU  be  found  a  copy  of  a  medal  struck  at  the  mint  in  Paris  on  the  rrturn  of  Napoleon 
to  Tfance,  and  cooimemorative  of  the  events  now  under  review ;  on  the  obyerse  of  which  is  exhil»ited  the  flight  of  the 
imperial  eagle  from  Elba  to  the  coast  of  Provence ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  reception  given  to  the  emperor  by  the  citizens 
and  soMiers  of  France.  Ttie  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  consigned  to  destruction  the  dies  from  which  were  pro- 
duced this  personification  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  in  history ;  and  already  these  medals  have  become  so 
scarce,  that  an  impression  on  bronze,  not  intrinsically  worth  five  shillings,  is  yalued  by  the  dealefs  at  twenty  titnei 
that  sum.  » 
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on  the  side  of  NapoleoUi  n^ight  have  failed  to  re- 
establish the  imperial  tbroiie,  had  there  uot  been 
an  excess  of  delay,  imbecility^  and  weakness,  on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  Louis.  It  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  March  that  ijtke  debarkation  in  the  Gulph 

^  of  Joan  was  known  at  the  Thuilleries  ;  and  the 
annunciation  of  this  appalling  fact  runs  not  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  till  the  7th,  yfjaen 
fk^  Monitenr  contained  a  proolamation  oon* 
^|nng  the  chambersi  ayid  an  ordonnance  of  the 
^^Jdng  denouncing  .Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
.a^prents  as  traitors,  and  authorising  ^11  the 
mmtary  and  civil  authorities,  or  even  private 
citizens,  to  bring  him  befcNre  a  council  of  war, 
vrbich,  on  proiof  of  his  identity,  was  to  punish 
him  with  death.  The  first  impression  of  the 
fiourt  wa$a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment  and 
cooteinpt ;  bat  when  the  repdrt  of  every  sue* 
ceeding  day  proved  that  Napoleon,  advanced 
without  resistMce,  and  that  his  army,  like  the 
dreadful  avalanche  of  the  Alps,  increased  nt 
every  step — thatevery  town  which  be  approaobed, 
exultingly  opened  to  him  its  gates,  and  that  the 
people  too  frequently  united  with  the  soldiers 
in ,  acknowledging  Um^  as  the  new  roaster  of 
France^  ridicule  gave  way  to  serious  reflection, 
and  reflection  to  alami.  Monsieur,  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Count  Damas,  set  out 
without  delay  to  Lyons ;  and  the  Duke  of  An* 
gonleme  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Nismes.  The  mnnioipal  body  of  Paris  assem- 
bled and  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  and  the 
inhabitants  profMsed  an  attachment  to  the  Bour- 
bon race,  wh^dPMdeath  itself  could  alone  dis- 
solve. That  jhese  loyal  sentiments  might  not  be 
suffered  to  eyaporate  in  mere  professions,  regis- 
ters were  opened  iii  the  different  districts  of  the 

'  matropolis  for.the  entjj^ent  of  volunteers,  and 
in  less  than  three  da^Rbe  numbers  were  swel- 
led to  forty  thousand  uieji!  On  the  8th,  sixty- 
nine  deputies  met  in  virtHptf  the  royal  summons ; 
and  on, the  following  day,  when  the  peers  assem- 
bled, hoih  chambers  presented  to  his  majesty 
.  addresses,  abounding  with  assurances  of  loyalty 
and  personal  devotion.  Marshal  Soult,  whose 
attachment  to  his  old  master  began  now  to  be 
strongly  suspected,  resigned  bis  office  on  the 
11th,  and  Marshal  Clarke,  Dr^ie  of  Feltre, 
jsucceeded  to  the  war  department.  From  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival 
in  Paris,  brought  the  most  consolatory  accounts 
of  the  spirit  of  the  departments,  and  the  army 
of  the  usurper  was  stated,  on  official  authority, 
to  be  reduced  to  four  thousand  men.  Even  the 
king^s  ministers  contributed  to  the  popular  delu-. 
sion,  and  three  days  after  Monsieijr  had  been 
driven  from  Lyons,  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  the  new 
qainister  of  war,,  concluded' a  speech  full  of 
cheering  prospects,  by  assuring  the  peers  of 
France,  that  all  the  accounts  from  the  army 
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wefe  perfectly  satisfactory.  Of  tme  portion  of  BOOK  V, 
the  army,  indeed,  this  assurance  vras  true,  for 
Colonel  LefebvreDesnouettes,  whohadatteadpted 
to  seduce  the  regiment  of  royal  chasseurs  from 
their  duty,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  ndlghbour- 
hood  of  Lyons  to  join  their  former  master,  was 
defeated  in  his  intention  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  and  obliged  to  seek  his  own  safety  mh 
flight. 

On  the  9th  Napoleon  slept  at  Bourgoin  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  .Monsieur,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Count  Uamas,  arrived  at 
Lyons,  where  they  were  joitied  by*  Marriud 
Macdonald.  Their  first- oare  was  to  assemble 
the  national  guard,  reinforce,  the  garrison,  and 
barrieade  the  bridges  of  the  Rhone.  The  ^orts 
of  the  Due  d'Artois  to  attach  the  soldiery  and 
Ibe  people  to  the  royal  cause,  were  totally  una* 
Tailing ;  his  kindness  and  his  caresses  were 
received  in  silence,  or  rudely  repulsed.  The 
soldiers  drew  bach,  even  from  the  proffered  h^nd 
of  their  royal  general,  who  asked  them,  in  accents 
of  grief,  ^<  What  he  bad  done  to  lose,  and  what 
he  could  do  to  regain  j  their  favour  ^"  Th^  ad- 
vanced-guard of  Napoleon's  army  reached  the 
suburb  of  La  Ouilloterie  on'  the  lOth,  when 
Marshal  Macdonald,  placing  himself  at  the  bead 
of  two  battalions  of  jnfantry,  proceeded  against 
them.  On  crossing  the  bridge  that  led  to  the 
suburb^  they  were  met  by  a  reconnoitring  party 
of  the  4th  hussars,  which  had  joined  Napoleon 
at  Grenoble ;  the  troops  on  eaoh  side  rushed  for- 
ward— not  to  fight,  but  to  embrace.  Macdonald 
precipitated  himself  among  them;  but  his 
menaces  and  his  iutreaties  were  alike  unheard ; 
the  king's  troops,  forgetful  of  their  allegiance, 
joined  in  casting  the  barricades  into  the  Rbone^ 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
the  invader.  It  was  now  evident  that  all  was 
lost ;  the  prince  and  the  marshal  retired  from 
the  town,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
emperor  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
second  city  in  France.  The  next  morning 
Napoleon  reviewed  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the 
mounted  national  guard,  composed  chiefly  of 
Lyonnais  nobles,  who,  after  a  thousand  protes- 
tations of  devotion,  in  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had  suffered  Monsieur  to  quit  the 
city  in  the  evening  attended  only  by  a  single 
dragoon.  These  faithless  servants  ofthe  Bour- 
bons, conceiving  that  thev  had  recommended 
themselves  to  the  emperor  by  the  dereliction  of 
their  duty  towards  the  rival  family,  solicit^ 
permission  to  form  his  bodv  guard,  NapoleoA 
answer  to  this  application  terms  one  ofthe  exilfp 
ordinary  traits  of  character,  which  distinguish^ 
and  are  recorded  of,  his  progress  to  the  capital : 
*^  Your  conduct  towards  the  Comte  d'Artois,*' 
replied  he,  ^'  tells  me  how  you  would  behave  to 
me  in  case  of  a  reverse.  \  thank  you  for  your 
5Q  '        ^ 
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fiOOK  V.  offer — but  yoa  will  return  immediately  to  your 
homes.''  To  complete  this  act  of  magnanimity, 
the  dragoon  who  had  accompanied  the  prince  was 
rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
oa  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Paris. — In  the  same 
spirit.  Napoleon  said  to  the  municipal  autho^ 
rities,  '^  We  shoulil  forget  that  we  have  been 
masters  of  nations — ray  rights  are  those  of  the 
people  alone — of  all  that  individuals  have  done, 
written,  or  said,  since  the  taking  of  Paris,  I  shall 
forever  remain  ignorant." 

At  Lyons  Napoleon  remained  till  the  13tb, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  dated  from  that 
city  a  number  of  decrees,  in  which  he  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  considered  himself  as 
again  in  possession  of  the  throne.*  During  his 
stay  at  Lyons,  he  mixed  with  the  people  in  the 
streets,  and  in  their  public  assemblies,  with  the 
same  unsuspicious  confidence  which  had  marked 
his  former  progress,  and  which  was  no  less 
apparent  in  his  further  advance  to  the  capital. 
Macon,  Autun,  and  Av^lon,  each,  on  successive 
days,  witnessed  and  contributed  to  his  trium- 
phant progress ;  and  on  the  17th  he  arrived  at 
Auzerre. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
daily  increase  of  his  army,  served  to  awaken  the 
court  of  Louis  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and 
preparations  were  made  to  collect  a  formidable 
army  at  Melun,  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders  in 
front;  while  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  where  an  army  was 


stationed  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  men, 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  This  officer, 
in  an  effusion  of  loyalty,  had  repaired  to  the 
Thuilleries  on  the  Oih,  and  besought  his  sove- 
reign (o  employ  him  in  the  ^^  impious  war, 
waged  against  his  throne  by  the  brigand 
arrived  from  the  island  of  Elba;"  and  h^f 
dr^giving  his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  be 
pledged  himself,  on  forfeiture  of  his  head,|p^ 
bring  the  invader  to  Paris  dead  or  alive  ;  adding, 
^^  that  he  deserved  to  be  brought  in  an  iroA  > 
cage."  The  violence  of-the  marslm)'^  zeal,  ^^hP 
-ought  rather  to  have  excited  suspicion  than 
conciliated  confidence,  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  12th,  while 
the  emperor  was  yet  at  Lyons,  he  arrived  at 
Lons  le-Saulnier.  Having  assembled  hi^  stiiff 
and  harangued  th^min  favour  of  the  rdyal  cause, 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  character,  a  large 
majority  of  the  officers  maintained  a  cold  and 
obstinate  silence;  but  it  was  easy  to  trace  on 
their  clouded  brows  their  determination  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  imperial  eagle  ;  others, 
discontented,  yet  irresolute,  wavered  between 
their  inclinations  and  their  oaths;  and  a  small 
number  repeated  their  protestations  oC  fidelity 
to  the  royal  cause.  During  the  night  some 
emissaries  of  Bonaparte  arrived,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  Marshal  Ney.  They  delivered  to  - 
him    letters    from    Marshal     Bertrand,    which 

{>ainted  in  the  most  gloomy  colours  the  hope- 
ess  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  certainty  of 
Napoleon's  success.      They  ^ured  him,  thai 


*  Substance  of  the  Decrees  issued  by  Napolcoh  at  Lyons,  on  the  l^tb  of  March  j  1813  .^— ^ 

/         \ 
All  the  changes  effected  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  other  Tribunals,  are  declared  null  an<f'  void.     ^ 

AH  emigrants,  who  have  entered  the  French  service  since  the  14th  of  April,  are  remoy^y^ind  deprived  of  their  new 
iionours.  •  %9 

The  White  Cockade,  the  Decoration  of  the  Lily,  and  the  Orders  of  St.  Louis,  St*.  Esprit,  and  St.  H^iefaael,  ar^ 
abolished.  ^^. 

The  National  Cockade  and  the  Tri-coloured  Standard  to  be  hoisted  in  all  places.  ^^ 

The  Imperial  Guard  is  re-established  in  all  its  functions,  and  is  to  be  recruited  by  nien  who  iKive  been  notless  than 
twelve  years  in  the  service. 

The  Swiss  Guard  is  suppressed,  and  exiled  twenty  leagues  from  Paris. 

All  the  household  troops  of  the  King*  are  suppressed.     All  the  properly  appertaining  to  the  house  of  Bourbons  is 
Jiequestrated. 

All  the  property  of  the  emigrants  restored  since  the  first  of  April,  and  which  may  militate  against  the  national  in- 
terest, is  seqaestrated. 

The  two  Chambers  of  the  Peers  and  Deputies  are  dissoWed,  and  the  Members  are  forthwith  to  return  to  their  re« 
•pective  homes. 

The  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  to  Be  enforced.     All  feudal  titles  are  suppressed. 

National  rewards  will  be  decoeed  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  war  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

All  the  emigrants  who  have  entered  France  since  the  first  of  January,  1814,  arc  commanded  to  Jearc  tiie 
«fppire. 

All  promotions  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  conferred  by  Louis  are  null  and  of  no  effect,  unless  they  be  made  in  favour 
lif  those  who  deserve  well  of  their  country. 

The  change  in  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  null  and  of  no  effect.  All  its  privileges  are  re- 
established. < 

The  Electoral  Colleges  are  convoked  to  meet  at  Paris,  iii  May  next,  in  an  Assembly  extraordinary  of  the  C%timp 
tfe  Mai,  lo  new  model  the  Constitution,  accordtntr  to  the  interests  and  will  of  the  nation;  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in 
the  Coronation  of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 
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the  emperor  had  concerted  this  enterprise  with 
Austria,  through  the  mediatioiL  of  GeDeral  Rol- 
ler— that  the  etnpress  and  her  son  were  already 
on  their  road  to  Pans — that  England  bad  con- 
nived at  Napoleon's  escape — and  t|}at  Murat 
advanced  triumphantly  on  the  side  of  Italy,,  to 
assist  in  the  re-ereotion  of  the  imperial  throne. 
It  was  added,  that  Napoleon  had  for  ever  re- 
.nounced  his  projects  of  ambitious  government 
and  universal  dominion,  and  wished  now  to  reign 
for  the  happiness*  of  France  alone.  The  marshal 
was  shaken ;  his  country,  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  had  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  ;  bis  coun- 
try, in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  absolved  him 
from  his  allegiance.  This  'sopiiism  led  him 
astray,  and  be  dt^termined  to  swell  the  mimber 
of  the  partisans  of  Napoleon.  This  flagitious  act 
of  perfidy,  which  will  consign  the  name  of  Ney 
to  the  execration  of  posterity,  was  consummated 
hy  the  following  proclamation,  issued  by  the 
■  marshal  from  his  bead-i|uarters  at  Lons-le- 
tiaulnier,  on  the  13th  of  March : — 

**  Officers  and  Soldiers  !  The  eaufie  of  the  BourboniS 
is  for  ever  last.  The  let^itimate  dynasty  which  the  French 
nation  aitopted  is  about  to  re-asi-end  the  throne.  To  the 
'EmperS  Napoleon,  oar  sovereicfn,  it  alone  belongfs,  to 
neign  over  oar  ^ne  country .—<>f  what  consequence  is  it 
to  us,  whether  the  nohlette  of  the  Bourbons  tigain  expa- 
triate theniiielves,  or  con^ient  to  livo  in  the  luidst  of  us? 
The  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  will 
no  Innjfer  snfTer  under  their  fatal  influence.  They  wished 
to. degrade  our  military  g^ory;  but  they  hare  been  de- 

.ceiyed..  That  glory  is  the  fruit  of  attempts  too  noble  to 
permit  us  ever  to  lose  its  remembrance.— Soldiers !  Those 
times  are  gone  by  when  the  people  were  governed  by  the 
suffocation  of  iheir  rights;  at  length  liberty  triumphs, 
and  Napoleon,  our  august  emperor,  is  about  to  confirm  it 
for  ever.  Hereafter  shall  that  noble  cause  be  ours,  and  that 
«f  all  French  men !  A  truth  so  grand,  must  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  those  brave  men  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mand.--^Soldiers  !  1  have  often  led  you  to  victory  ;  now  I 
lea4  you^to  join  that  immortal  phalanx  with  which  the  £m- 

'  peror  Napoleon  approaches  Paris,  and  which  will  be  here 
within  a  few  days;  then  our  hopes  and  our  happiness  will 
ht  for  ever  realized. -7- Ft w  VEmpereur  /" 

The  day  on  which  the  above  proclamation 
nppeared,  the  army  under  Marshal  Ney  quitted 
Ijons-le-Saulnier^  and  on  the  17th  united  them- 

,  selves  with  the  imperial  troops  at  Auxerre.--^ 
From  Auxerre  Napoleon  advanced  to  Fontaine^ 
bleau,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  he 
reviewed  a  regiment  of  lancefs,  in  that  court- 
yard in  which,  eleven  months  before,  he  had  bid 

.  adieu  to  his  army  and  to  France.  At  seven 
o'clock  intelligence  arrived  that  the  king  had 
left  Paris  at  one  o^ clock  in  the  morping  of  that 
day,  and  at  mid- day  hfs  successor  quitted 
Fontainebleau,  with  the  determination  to  occupy 
'  the  vacant  throne.  In  addition  to  the  t/oops  of 
£lba,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Loos-Ie-Saulnier, 
Napoleon*8  force  bad  been,  swelled  by*  a  large 
Ibody  of  oi&cers  of  every  rank,   who,  since  his 


entry  into  GrenobJe,  had  from  all  quarters  joined  BQO^  V> 


the  old   guard,  and  formed  themselves  into  ^'  a 
sacred  battalion."      The  decisive  moment  was  , 
now  approaching,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Bour- 
bons the  rencontre  was  ex]>ected  on  tbo  declin- 
ing plains  of  Melun,  where  the  national  guard 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  Due  de 
Berri,  with  Marshal  Macdonald  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, were  drawn  up  en  etages,  in  three  lines ;  ihe 
intervals' and  the  flanks  armed    with  batteries^ 
and   the  centre  occupying  the  road  to  Paris. 
An  awful  silence,  broken  only  at  intervals   by 
peals  of  martial  music,  intended  to  conhrm  the 
loyalty  of  the  roval  troops,  by  repeaung  the  airs 
"  Henu  Quatre;'  and  «'  La  Belle  GabrielU;'  or 
by  the  voice  of  the  commanders,  and  the  march 
of  the  divisions  to  their  appointed  ground,  per- 
vaded the  km^'s  ariny.     All  was  anxious  expec- 
tation.    On  the  side  of  Fontainebleau,  no  sound 
as  of  an  army  rushii.g  to  battle  was  heard.       If 
the  enemy    advanced,   he    evidently  moved   in 
silence,  and  the  hope  began  to  prevail,  that  his 
courage  had  failed  him,  and  that  he  had  retreated 
during  the  night.    At  length,  a  light  trampling 
of  horites  became  audible.      An  open  carriage, 
attended  by  a  few  hussars   and  dragoons,  ap- 

E eared  on  the  skirts  of  the  fi>rest  of  Fontaine- 
leau;  it  drove  down  the  hill  with  the.  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  reached  the  advanced  posts 
before  the  surprise  occasioned  by  its  appearance 
had  subsided-—"  Five  tEmpereurP'  burst  from 
the  astonished  soldiery — "  Napoleon — Napokon 
le  grand  /'*  spread  from  rank  to  rank ;  for  bare- 
headed, Bertrand  seated  at  his  right,  and 
Drouet  at  his  left.  Napoleon  continued  his 
course,  and  passing  througli  the  opening  ranks 
of  the  royal  army,  reached  Paris  at  nine  o^clock 
at  night,  and  re-ascended  the  throne  of  the 
French  eitapire. 

"  The  journey  of  Bonaparte,'*  it  has  beed 
well  observed,  *'  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  is  with- 
out parallel  in  history,  and  much  beyond  tho 
limits  of  probable  fiction.  Every  soldier  sent 
against  him  joined  his  force.  .  Where  resistance 
seemed  (or  a  moment  to  be  threatened,  it  was 
disarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  as- 
cendant of  a  victorious  leader  over  soldiers }  the 
talent  of  moving  armed  multitudes  by  a  word;, 
the  inextinguis^ble  attachment  of  an  army  to 
him  in  whom 'glory  is  concentrated  and  embo- 
died ;  were  never  before  so  brilliantly  and  trc«- 
mendously  exemplified.  Civilized  society  was 
never  before  so  terribly  warned  of  the  force  off 
those  military  virtues,  which  are  the  greatest  of 
civil  vices.  In  twenty  days  he  found  him- 
self quietly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France, 
without  having  spilt  a  drop  of  blood.  ^  The 
change  had  no  resemblaace  to  a  revolution  in  an 
•  European  country,  where  great  bodies  of  men 
are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  authority, 
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BOOK  V.  and  where  every  body  takes  some  interest  for  or 
against  political  mutation.  It  had  nothing  of  the 
violence  of  popular  revolt.  It  was  a  bloodless 
and  orderly  military  sedition*  In  the  levity  with 
which  authority  was  transferred,  it  bore  some 
resemblanee  to  an  Oriental  revolution ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  those  great  eharactertstic  fea-*- 
turesy  the  murder  or  imprisonment  of  princes, 
destroy  the  likeness.  It  is,  in  short,  an  event  of 
which  the  scene  could  have  been  laid,  by  a 
romance  writer  bold.enough  to  have  imagined  it, 
io  no  other  time  and  country  than  France  in  the 
year  1815."* 

Before  the  departure  of  the  king,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  since,  from  the 
defection  of  part  of  the  army,  he  could  not 
defend  his  capital,  be  would  proceed  to  some 
distance  to  collect  forces,  and  would  soon 
return  into  the  midst  of  his  people,  to  whom  he 
would  once  more  bring  peace  and  happiness. f 
Of  all  the  armies  of  France,  the  household  * 
troops  alone,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  accompanied  their  fugitive  sovereign. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  his  retreat,  which  was 
directed  first  (o  Abbeville,  and  afterwards  to 
Lisle,  he  was  attended  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  but  in  none  of  the  nnmerous  places  on 
his  route  were  the  feelings  in  his  favour  suffi- 
ciently ardent  to  arouse  bis  subjects  to  arms. 
At  Gh<^nt,  to  which  he  Anally  retired,  he  was 
almost  dally  joined  by  officers  from  France,  and 
numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  emigrants 
evinced  their  unalterable  attachment,  by  ogaili 


identifying  their  fate  with  their  sovereign's.-^ 
The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  the  same  interest  which  had  led  to  the 
surrender  of  that  city  twelVe  months  before, 
warmly  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  Oeneral-  Oiausel,  a  division  arose  among  the 
inhabitants;  and  after  some  bloodshed,  'ttie 
duchess,  who  had  displayed  the  character  t>f  a' 
heroine,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  she  embarked  on  board  an 
English  frigate  for  Spain.  The  duke,  her  bus- 
band,  less  fortunate,  had  collected  a  body  oJT 
partisans,  and  held  possession  for  several  days 
of  Montpelier  and  Nismes  ;  but  on  the  1  Ith  of 
April  he  was  surrounded  by  the  imperial  troops 
under  General  Gilly,  and  obliged  to  capitulate, 
on  condition  that  the  lives  add  property  of  his 
followers  should  be  secured,  and  that  safti  con- 
voy should  be  afforded  him  to  Cette,from  whence 
he  was  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  embark  either  for 
England  or  Spain.  General  Grouchy,  the  mill* 
tary  commander  in  Dauphiny,  conceiving  that 
General  Gilly  had  exceeded  his  powers,  declined 
to  ratify  this  convention,  till  instructions  were 
received  from  Paris ;  but  on  the  following  day 
a  letter  was  dispatched  by  the  emperor,  directing 
that  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  should  be  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  Cette,  wherelie  was  embarked, 
having  previously  engaged  to  obtain  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  crown  diamonds,  which  had  been 
conveyed  from  Paris,  under  the  auihority  of  a 
proc^  verbal.  J 


♦  Edinburgh  Reriew. 

t  PROCLAMATION  !— <^  LoaiB)  by  the  grace  of  God,  Ring  of  France  and  Nayarre,  to  our  trusty  and  weH^belored  the 

peers  of  France,  and  the  deputies  of  the  departmeBts:-^ 

**  Divine  Proyidence,  ivho  recalled  us  to  the  throne  of  our  fathers,  now^  permits  that  this  throne  should  be  shaken 
hy  ihe  defection  of  a  part  of  the  armed  force  who  bad  sworn  to  defend  it  We  might  avail  ourselves  oftbeiUtfa- 
ful  aod  pairio  ic  dispositions  of  the  immense  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Paris,  to  dispute  the  entrance  into  it  of  tbe 
rebels;  but  we  shudder  at  tbe  calamities' of  every  description  wbich  a  combat  within  its  walls  would  bring  |ipoa  the 
inhabitants. 

'*  "We  retire  with  a  few  brave  men,  whom  intrigue  and  perfidy  will  not  succeed  in  detaching  from  their  diHies ;  and 
Since  we  cannot  defend  our  capital,  we  will  proceed  to  some  distance  to  collect  forces,  and  to  seek  at  another  point  of  the 
kingdom,  not  for  subjects  more  loring  and  f%iithrul  than  our  good  Parisians,  but  for  Frenchm6b  more  advantageously  sitU'* 
ateti  to  declare  themselves  for  the  good  canse. 

'*  The  existing  crisis  will  Subside  into  a«alm.  We  have  the  soothing  presentiment,  that  tht)se  misled  soldiers,  whose 
defeetk>n  expobes  oar  subjects  to  so  nrany  dangers,  will  soon  diseoter  theb  errer,  and  Will  find,  in  our  indulgence,  and  in 
our  atf?ctioa,  the  recompense  of  their  setam  to  their  duty. 

<*  We  will  soon  return  into  the  midst  of  this  good  people,  to  whom  we.  shall  once  mere  bring  peace  and  hap* 
fiaess." 

[Then  follows  an  ordinance,  declaring  tbe  session  of  the  chamber  of  peers  and  Ibe  chamber  of  deputies  at  an  end,  and. 
^eoDvoking  a  new  session  to  meet  at  the  soonest  possible  period|  in  the  place  whieh  the  kiag  shall  point  out  as  the  ptDvi- 
siunal  seat  of  his  government.] 

*(  Given  at  Paris  ihe  19th  of  March,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord,  1815,  and  tbe  20th  of  our  reign. 

**  By  the  King,  (§igned)  "  LOUIS. 

"The  Chancellor  of  Prance.         (6ounler-signed)  '*  Dambrat.'' 

%  The  esiittMlted  AmotAt  of  the  <irewn  jewels,  Was  13^034,046  frattcs-^the  regent  diamond,  alone  valued  at  shr 
MilKont,  was  amotg  te  miniiig  pcopMy,  nous  of  whioh  was  Mtored  to  the  Maetet  tf  the  Thilillferles  till  the  second  r«« 
ibmuiini  ef  the  Bovikvoft 
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In  the  west,  the  Duke  of  Bourboo,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  French  princes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  endeayoured  to 
rouse  the  dorn^ant  spirit  of  the  friends  of  loyalty 
in  La  Vendue,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants ranged  themselyes  under  the  royal  ban- 
ners ;  but  it  was  discoTered  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  bloody  that  it  was  in  Tain 
to  oppose  these  raw  and  undisciplined  levies 
against  the  veteran  troops  of  France,  and  the 
duke,  consenting  to  accept  safe  conduct  for  him- 
self and  forty  of  his  officers,  proceeded  to  Nantes, 
whence  he  embarked  for  England. 

After  four  months  of  deliberation,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  powers  assembled  at 
Vienna  had  closed  their  sittings ;  and  the  sove- 
reigns had  announced  their  intended  departure 
for  their  respective  capitals,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus 
renewed,  rather  than  dissolved,  the  congress. 
The  departure  of  the  exile  from  Elba  was  known 
at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  March,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  four  days  of  suspense  and  anxiety  that 
his  ultimate  destination  was  ascertained.  In 
this  emergency  the  congress  was  again  assem- 
bled ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  a  declaration 
was  published  by  that  august  body,  by  which  it 
was  declared,  that  *^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'*  by 
thus  breaking  the  convention  which  had  estab- 
lished him  in  the  island  of  Elba»  bad  placed 
himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  public 
vengeance  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world.  It  was  further  declared, 
that  the  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
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Paris  of  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  were  resolved  BOOK  V. 
to  maintain  entire  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by 
that  treaty,  and  that  they  would  employ  all  their 
means,  and  unite  all  their  effiirts,  to  preserve 
the  peace  so  happily  concluded,  and  to  provide 
against  every  attempt  which  should  threaten  to 
replunge  the  world  into  the  disorders  and  mise* 
ries  of  revolutions.* 

The  arrival  of  this  declaration  in  Great 
Britain  produced  a  powerful  sensation  :  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  hailed  as  a  pledge  and  a  tnost 
unequivocal  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  re- 
establishment  of  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of 
France  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  stigmatized  as 
a  document  intemperate  in  its  Jangi|age,  and 
calculated  to  sanction  the  horrible  doctrine  of 
assassination,  disgraceful!  v  leaguing  the  stiletto 
of  the  bravo  with  the  sword  of  tlie  soldier. 

In  the  British  parliament,  which  was  then 
assembled,,  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  and  bis 
arrival .  in  Paris,  was  brought  under  discussion 
early  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers  was  severely  censured ;  first,  for  having 
placed  him  in  so  insecure  a  situation  as  ih^ 
island  of  Elba ;  and  secondly,  for  having  shown 
a  reprehensible  negligence  in  suffering  him  to 
escape,  and  re-plunge  the  nations  of  Europe 
into  that  war  with  which  they  were  again 
menaced.  The  favourable  terms  granted  to 
Napoleon  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  were 
justified  by  ministers,  on  the  ground,  that  at 
the  period  when  that  treaty  was  concluded,  Na- 

Eoleon  was  not  in  so  hopeless  a  situation  as  had 
een  represented  in  this  country.      He  was  re« 


»  DECLARATION, 

**  The  powen  who  hate  signed  the  traity  of  Parii,  •fisemhled  at  the  CoDgreis  of  VieDiu^  helDg  infonned  of  Che  escape  of  Nepoleoa 
Bonapnite,  and  of  bu  entrance  ipto  France  with  an  armed  fotce,  owe  it  to  their  own  digni^,  and  the  interest  of  social  order,  to  make  a  flolemn 
dedantioD  of  the  sentiments  which  this  OTent  has  exdted  io  them. 

<*  By  thus  breaking  the  convention  whidi  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title  on  which  hi^ 
ektstenoe  depended ;  and,  by  appealing  again  in  Prance,  with  projects  of  coaftision  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the 
Urn,  and  has  manifested  te  the  univene  that  there  ean  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him. 

<*  The  powers  consequenUy  decUue,  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  placed  himaelf  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  sodal  rdaticns  ;  aD4 
that,  as  an  enemy  and  distiurber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance. 

*'  They  declare  at  the  same  time,  that,  fomly  resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  50th  of  May,  1814,  and  the  ^opoa* 
tionsaaacdoned  by  that  treaty,  and  those  which  they  have  resolved  on,  or  shall  hereafter  r^ve  on,  to  complete  and  to  consolidate  it,  they  wiU 
employ  all  thehr  means,  and  will  unite  all  their  effivrts,  that  the  geneml  peaoe,  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  oonstant  purpose  of 
their  labours,  may  not  again  be  troubled  ;  and  to  provide  against  every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to  replunge  the  world  into  the  disorders  and 
miseries  of  revolutions. 

**  And  although  entirely  persuaded  that  all  France^  rallying  round  its  legitimate  sovereign,  will  immediately  annihilate  this  lastat- 
IMnpt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent  defirium,  all  the  Sovereigns  of  £nrope,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  guided  by  the  same  principles, 
dodare,  that  if,  contrary  to  aU  caleulatioos,  there  shoold  result  irom  this  event  any  real  danger,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  to  the  King  of  France 
and  to  the  French  nation,  or  to  any  other  government  that  shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  called  upon,  aU  the  aavstance  requisite  to 
restore  public  tranquillity,  and  to  make  a  common  cauae  against  all  those  who  should  undertake  to  compromise  it. 

**  The  present  declaration,  inserted  in  the  register  of  the  congress  assembled  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  March,  1815,  shall  be  mada 
public. 

•<  Done  and  attested  by  thepknipotoitiaries  of  the  high  powers  who  signed  die  tnaty  of  Finis,  Vienna,  March  15, 181«.** 

Here  follow  the  signatures  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  courts  :«-- 


Austria.... Prince  Mettemich 

Baron  Wissenberg 

France .Prince  TaUeyiand 

The  Duke  of  Dilbeiig 
Latour  du  Pin 

Great  Btitun  Wdlbigtoa 

VOL.   II.— NO.   68. 


Great  Britain  Clancarry 

Cathcart 

Stewart 
Porti]gal.......CouBt  PttnelU  Saldonbs  Lobe 

Pn]Mi«.M..i«i.Prince  Hardenberg 

9aioD  Humboldt 

5R 


Russia. Count  Rasumowsky 

Count  Staeekelbeig 
Count  Nessehode 

Spain P.  Gomez  Labrador 

SwedcQ..ML8emeQhehQ. 
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'BOOK  ▼.  tarning  towards  Paris  with  the  mass  of  his  army 
when  that  capital  surrendered,  and  was  still  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops  pre- 
pared to  act  warmly  in  his  support ;  and  in  fact, 
that  the  spirit  and  temper  or  the  whole  French 
army  were  such,  that  the  allies  could  not,  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  civil  war,  resist  the  daimsput 
forth  in  favour  of  the  deposed  sovereign.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  of  Elba,  the  arrange- 
ments havinjp  been  made  before  Lord  CasUe- 
reach,  the  British  minister,  arrived  in  France, 
he  had  no  option.  It  was  also  stated,  that  by 
ibe  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  sovereign  of 
Elba  was  considered  independent,  and  if  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  island,   the  allies 

Eossessed  no  right  to  seize  or  arrest  him ;  and 
ad  the  whole  British  navy  been  present  when 
he  sailed  they  could  not  have  detained  him  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  treaty.*  The  next  point 
at  issue  regarded  the  policy  or  necessitv  of 
going  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  again  expelling 
Napoleon  from  the  throne  of  France.  On  the 
one  side,  the  present  elevation  of  the  emperor 
l;ifas  considered  as  the  act  only  of  the  military, 
not  of  the  people,  of  France.  The  justice  of  the 
war  against  Bonaparte  arose  from  his  resumption 
of  the  French  governlnent  in  direct  violation  of 
a  solemn  treaty.  He  had  returned  to  France 
when  the  allies  were  united  in  inclination  and 
in  means,  and  it  was  therefore  Wise  to  make  an 
immediate  effort  to  crush  the  mischief  at  once, 
and  not  to  afford  him  time  to  re-create  his  army, 
and  establish  his  former  power.  The  alternative 
of  war  or  a  feverish  state  of  peace  alone  ex- 
isted— a  peace  with  a  war  establishment.  Eco- 
nomy ought  certainly  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances,  but  as  peace,  with 
a  peace  establishment,  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  economy  itself  would  prescribe  the 
policy  to  seize  the  present  moment,  and,  by 
striking  a  prompt  and  effectual  blow,  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  war 
was  entered  upon  fVom  no  motive  of  ambition, 
but  solely  for  the  general  security  of  Europe. 
No  wish  existed  to  injure  France,  or  to  dictate  a 
government  to  that  nation.  The  re  establishment 
of  the  Bourbons  was  certainly  an  object  every 
way  desirable,  but  every  nation  had  a  riffht  to 
choose  its  own  p;6vernment,  and  no  foreign 
power  ought  to.  interfere  with  such  a  choice. 
The  nations  of  Europe  could  say  to  France,  not 
what  government  she  should  have,  but  what 
government  she  should  not  have.  This  dis- 
tinction was  clear  and  evident,  and  the  right, 
was  manifest,  as  the  conditions  of  peace  had 
been  more  favourable  on  accouhtof  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  government  whose  character  and 

good  faith  enabled  Europe  to  look  for  repose.f 
fo  man  could  confide  in  the  security  of  a  peace 
made  with  Bonaparte.  What  country,  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  had  sought  peace 
or  safety  by  treaty  with  him,  that  had  not  found 
itself  visited  by  tbfe  highest  aggravations  of  the 
very  evils  it  had  attempted  to  ward  off  ?  Even 
the  very  act  which  occasioned  the  present  crisis 
was  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  his  faith- 
lessness and  ambition  which  his  life  had  afforded, 
and  neither  age  nor  adversity  seemed  able  to 
cure  in  him  these  vices.  Louis  was  the  victim 
of  peace ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  good  faith.  It 
was  because  he  was  the  friend  of  peace,  that 
a  soldiery  accustomed  to  rapine,  and  raised  by 
their  former  chief  to  principalities  and  powers, 
carved  out  of  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  were 
discontented,  and  desii^ed  no  monarch  but  a 
general  prepared  to  renew  the  work  of  spolia- 
tion.]: Bonaparte  was  not  the  object  of  the 
choice  of  the  French  people ;  he  only  pretelided 
to  give  them  liberty  to  answer  his  own  selfish 
purposes ;  no  treaty  would  bind  him ;  under 
him  all  France  was  corrupted  ;  and  it  was  im** 
possible  to  confirm  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a 
military  domination,  founded  on  a  triumph  over 
civil  rights,  without  endangering  the  liberties  of 
the  world.  To  sanction  a  system  founded  on 
the  violation  of  oaths,  and  the  dethroning  of 
sovereigns,  would  be  a  degradation  to  the  honour 
of  England ;  it  would  lower  us  in  the  estimation 
of  surrounding  nations ;  and  when  we  ceased 
to  be  the  first  we  must  be  the  last ;  when  we 
descended  from  ourejcalted  rank  we  mustbecoma 
nothing.§ 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that 
the  personal  character  of  a  sovereign  was  no 
just  ground  for  war.  The  mere  existence  of  an 
ambitious  and  warlike  prince  might  suggest 
precautionary  measures,  but  could  not  justify 
.  actual  hostilities.  Allowing  that  no  change  was 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  d],sposition  of  Bona* 
parte,  was  none  to  be  expected  from  his  policy  ? 
He  was  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  but  had  the  allies  themsdves 
fulfilled  their  engagements  towards  him,  and 
towards  bis  fahiily  ?  He  was  represented  as'  not 
being  supported  by  the  people  of  France,  yet 
bad  he  made  his  way  from  the  coast  to  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  without  a  single  arm  being  lifted  against 
him.  Was  it  not  plain  that  he  was  the  ruler  of 
the  French  people's  choice  ?  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  single  man  invading  a  nation  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  gaining  the  sovereignty 


*  Speech  ef  Lord  Gwltkreaif  h  m  the  Hoase  of 
t  I«rd  Liverpool.  J  Lord  Grenrille. 


,  April  7lh,  1816. 

§Mr.Qrsttan. 
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of  that  nation  against  its  will  7  There  was  not 
a  man  In  France  who  did  not  see  a  new  order  of 
things  arising  under  the  Bourbons^  and  who  did 
not  fear  that  under  their  rule  property  was 
insecure.*  The  Marquis  de  Chabanes  himself 
admitted,  that  only  the  clergy,  the  old  nobOity, 
and  the  emigrants,  were  for  Louis — the  military, 
and  that  Tast  body  of  men,  the  possessors  of 
national  property,  being  inimical  to  him.  It  had 
been  observed,  that  one  half  of  the  national  debt 
of  England  bad  been  incurred  hj  curbing  the 
ambition  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  other  half, 
by  attempts  to  restore  that  family;  and  that 
debt,  enormous  as  it  is,  must  be  still  further 
increased  to  re-establish  a  race  in  whose  behalf 
the  peopIe^  of  France  had  shown  themselves  dis« 
inclined  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  their  blood. 
Defence  was  the  system  for  England  to  pursue, 
and  not  offence.  The  power  of  France  was 
already  sufficiently  curtailed.  Her  limits  were 
fixed.  If  she  stepped  beyond  those  limits  she 
became  the  aggressor,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  could  she  be  said  to  have  forfeited  her 
claim  to  peace.f  It  was  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  was  not  less  her  duty  to  protest  against  the 
principles  of  a  war  commenced  upon  the  grounds 
tof  dictating  to  France  who  should  be  her  ruler, 
as  unjust,  fraught  with  danger,  and  admitting  of 
bo  alternative,  but  the  utter  destruction  of  Na- 
poleon^s  power,  or  an  humiliating  abandonment 
of  the  objects  of  the  war.:( 

In  both  houses  of  parliament  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  the  prince  regent's  message,^ 
vrtiich  gave  rise  to  these  debates;  in  the  lords, 
the  majority  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  to 
forty- four ;  and  in  the  commons,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  to  ninety-two. 

When  the  subject  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  war  was  to  be  supported  came 
under  discussion,  the  house  was  informed,  that 
the  property  tax,  so  recently  repealed,  must  be 
renewed ;  and  that,  in  coDsequence  of  the  stiptt«> 
lations  of  the  treaties  referred  to  in  the  message, 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  amount  of  five  millions 
was  to  be  advanced  by  this   country,  by  way 
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of  subsidy  to  the  three  great  powers,  for  the  BOOK  r. 
present  year.  By  these  treaties,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  were  bound  each  to  bring  into 
the  field  150,000  men,  and  England  was  to 
furnish  a  force  of  the  same  extent,  or  failing  to 
do  this,  she  was  to  make  up  her  contingent  in 
money,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  man 
for  infantry,  and  thirty  for  cavalry.  The  allies, 
however,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  bring- 
ing into  the  field  the  mere  number  specified. 
Austria,  exclusive  of  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  employed  in  Italy,  had  armies 
to  the  same  extent  on  the  Upper  Rhine,-  about 
to  act  against  France.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  put  in  motion  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  which  was  now  marching  for  the 
Rhine;  and  he  had  signified  to  the  prince  regent 
that  an  additional  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  under  General  Wittgenstein, 
was  assembled,  and  would  forthwith  march 
against  France.  Prussia,  instead  of  the  con- 
tineent  she  was  bound  to  furnish  by  the  treaty, 
baa  put  in  motion  two  hundred  and  thirty,  six 
thousand  men.  The  forces  to  be  furnished  by 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Badeo,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Rhine,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  thousand  more;  and  to  these  were  to  be  , 
added  the  English  army,  under  the  Duke  o{ 
Wellington,  and  the  army  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  each  fifty  thousand.  The  result 
was,  that  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men  were  now  advancing  to  the  frontiers  of 
Francer  It  was  proposed  to  assist  the  minor 
states  of  Germany,  by  distributing  among  them 
that  sum  which  would  be  due  from  England  to 
complete  her  contingent ;  and  thus,  supposing  she 
could  not  augment  her  army  above  fifty  thousand, 
which  it  was  assumed  would  be  the  extent  of  hje.  \ 
eo-operatioa  in  men  in  the  present  campaign,  tE^  jjff 
difference  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  the  exertions  of 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  places^ 
would  be  i^2,500,000.|t 

The  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March,  referred 
to  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  formed  the  recognized 


♦  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  t  Mr.  Whitbre^d.  J  Earl  Grey. 

§  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRINCE  REGENT.— Presented  to  Parliament,  May  22d,  1815. 
«G.  P.R. 

**  The  prince  regent^  acting  in  die  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  migegty,  thinks  it  right  to  inform  the  bouses 
of  parliament,  that  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  France,  in  direct  contrairention  of  the 
treaties  signed  at  Paria  in  the  course  of  last  year,  his  royal  highness  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  concert  with  his  ma- 
jesty's allies,  to  enter  iiito  such  digagements  against  the  common  enemy,  as  may  preTent  the  recurrence  of  a  system 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  th)e  peace  and  security  of  Europe.  His  royal  highness  has  ordered 
copies  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  allies  to  be  laid  before  the  house  for  its  informaliou  ;  and  he  confidently  relies 
tpon  the  support  of  his  faithful  commons,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  therein  contracted,  and  to  take  such  steps^ 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies^  as  may  be  iibdit^nsably  necessary  at  tUs  important  crisis." 


H  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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BOOR  V.  bond  of  unioDi  by  which  the  allied  powers  sor 
leiDDly  eng^aged  to  unite  the  resources  of  their 
respective  states  for  the  purpose  of  maintaininj; 
entire  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris^  and 
the  stipulations  entered  into  conformable  to  the 
proTisions  of  that  treaty  by  the  congress  assem- 
bled at  Vienna;  to  preserve  them  against  aU 
infringement,  and  particularly  against  the  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  For  this  purpose 
they  engaged,  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of 
the  18th  of  March,  to  direct  in  common,  and 
with  one  accord,  should  the  case  require  it,  all 
their  efforts  against  him,  and  against  all  who 
should  already  have  joined  his  fitction,  or  should 
hereafter  join  it,  in  order  to  force  him  to  desist 
from  his  projects,  and  to  render  him  unable  to 
disturb  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.^' 

This  treaty,  which  was  executed  at  Vienna, 
on  the  3{ith  of  March,  by  the  'plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pk*ussia,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  behalf  of  the  British 
government,  was  transmitted  to  England  with- 
out delay,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  received  the 
ratification  of  the  pfinoe  regent,  acting  in\he 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty;   subjeet, 

•  Lettbi  op  Napoleon  to  the  Sovereighs  op  Europe* 
announcing  his  restoration. 

Moiuieur  monjrere^  voua  aurea  apprit,  dant  U  c&uri  iu  moi$ 
damkr^  man  reUmr  sur  let  cottt  de  France,  mon  entree  a  Parist 
ei  U  depart  de  iaJhmUU  det  Sourbcms.  La  ^irkdkh  neOure  de  eet 
ivenement  doit  mahUemmi  Sire  caimue  de  Vctre  Mi^aU.  Ik  S9Bi 
rtmortige  d'une  irresUtUde  puiuance,  Ptrnvroge  de  la  voUmU  uwh 
nime  d'une  grande  nation  qui  eonnait  te*  deooire  et  set  droUe.,  La, 
dyna$tie,  que  la  force  Ooait  rendue  au  peuple  Fran^ats,  nUtaii  pku 
JbUe  pomr  bd:  k$  Boui^ont  n*omi  voulu  ^astocier  ni  a  tet  mdU 
mens  ni  d  see  mmureg  h  Frmue  a  d&  te  tiportr  d?enx,  Sa  voi» 
oppMt  un  aberateurz  raitente  qui  m'avtOt  d4cide  au  plus  grand 
det  tacriftcet  aooU  ete  trompe'e.  Je  tuit  venu,  et  du  point  ou  fai 
touehe  le  tivage,  Vamour  de  met  peupUt  m*a  pbrte  jutqu*au  tien  de 
taa  capUak.  Le  premier  betoin  de  mon  coeur  ett  de  payer  tani 
M^tionpor  U  maintiem  d'une  hpnorMde  iranqOOUA  Le  ritaU 
^emeni  du  trane  impMal  itaU  nicetiaire  au  bonhmr  det  Fnmfoio. 
Maplut  douce  pentee  ett  de  le  rendre  enmemetemt  utUe.d  Vq^er- 
mittement  du  repot  de  V Europe.  Attest  de  gloire  a  iUuttre  tour-^d^ 
tour  let  drapeaux  det  divertet  noHont ;  let  vicittUudet  du  tort  oni 
attezfaU  tucteder  de  grandt  revert  d  de  gnmdt  tuccet.  One  fOut 
belle  arhie  ett  aujourdl'hui  ouaerU  aux  touvemint,  ei  je  euit  le  pre-- 
fwfer  d  y  detcendre.  Apret  avoir  pritente  au  numde  le  tpectacle  de 
grandt  eamhatt,  U  teraphu  doux  de  ne  connattre  deiomu^  d*auire 
rivaJite  que  celk  det  aocmtaget  de  fa  ^wir,  d^autre  bitte  que  la  bdie 
eabtU  de  lafelicite  det  peuplet.  La  France  te  plt^t  d  prodmmer 
eroee  Jranchite  ce  noNe  Mt  de  tout  tet  vttux.  Jahute  de  ton  kuU» 
pendonee,  le  prineipe  invarhkk  de  ta  poSUque  tfra  le  retpect  le 
pbu  abtolu  pour  Pindependance  det  autret  nationt:  H  felt  tout, 
commefen  ai  Vheureute  confiauce,  let  tentknemgfrtonneh  de  Votte 
MajetUt  le  calme  general  ett  atture  pour  long^iemt ;  et  la  juttice, 
ettite  ttux  confine  det  divert  etatt,  tuffira  ieule  pour  en  ygrder  kt 
fronUeret* 

••  JeeiMtatfecemprettement,  |v.  4fc  f  c* 


fSigni) 

Paru, 
^^*Avril,  1815. 


however,  to  ah  eiLplanatory  deelanation  made  by 
bis  royal  fa^hnessy  that  bis  Britannic  Majesty 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  binding  himself  to 
prosecute  the  war^  with  a  view  to  imposing  upon 
.France  any  particular  government.  In  this  ex- 
planation the  allied  powers  assembled  at  Vienna 
fully  acquiesced,  and  Lord  Clancarty,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  at  that  court,  was  commissioned 
to  state,  to  his  gbvismment,  "  that  however 
general  the  feelings  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
might  be  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
king,  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  right  of  the  French  people,  nor  should 
they  seek  to  influence  their  proceedings  in  the 
choice  of  the  Bourbons,  or  any  other  dynasty  or 
form  of  government,  farther  than  might  be 
essential  to  the  safety  and  permanent  tranquillity 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.*' 

Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  approaching 
storm,  sought  to  diminish  its  violence  by  pacific 
overtures,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  on  ascending 
the  throne  of  France  was  to  address  a  letter,*  in 
his  ^wn.hand  writing,  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  announcing  his  restoration  to  the  im- 
perial thiXMie,  aud  expressive  of  his  sincere  de« 

TRAXSLATIOK. 

**  SzRE,  UY  Brother, 

<*  Ym  win  h^ve  iMont,  during  the  last  ^nonth,  my 
Kttim  to  Hit  const  of  France,  my  eDtzance  into  Paris,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  fiunily  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature  of  these 
events  must  now  be  made  known  to  your  m^esty.  Tliey  are  the 
work  of  an  irresistible  power,  the  work  of  the  unanimous  wiU  of  a 
great  nation,  who  knows  hec  duties  and  her  rights.  The  dynasty 
wMch  force  had  given  to  Ae  French  people,  was  no  longer  saitad 
to  them.  The  Bourbons  wouM  nslther  associate  themselTes  to  Hiat 
flBodiMnts  nor  their  manners.  ItbcoflUMtbedotyef  foiBoe  tosepa- 
rate  heredif  from  them.  Her  f  oiee  cafled  for  a  ddiTovr.  The  ezpec« 
tatioii>which  hMdetonoined  vb^  to.makethsffteatest  sacrifices  had  been 
deceived.  I  am  come»  and  from  the  poii^t  where  I  toudied  the 
shores  the  love  of  my  people  conveyed  me  to  the  bosom  of  my 
capital  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  such  affection  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  honourable  tranquillity,  l^e  restoration  of  the 
imperial  throne  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  Frendi.  My 
sweetest  thought  is  to  render  it  at  the  same  time  useful  to  the  oon« 
SDlidaHon  of  the  repose  of  Europe.  Glory  snoug^  has  loidesed  by 
totw  the  Wandai^s  of  the  diiftreat  nations  iHnstrious.  The  vidasitiidcf 
of  fate  have  caused  great  successes  to  be  followed  by  great  reverses, 
A  finer  alena  is  now  opened  to  kings— and  I  am  the  fint  to  descend 
into  it.  After  having  presented  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  great 
battle,  it  win  be  happier  po  Icqow.  i^  ^^mce  no  etlier  rivalship  than 
that  ot  the  advantages  of  peace,  no  other  contest,  than  the  saoed 
^oMtsit  of  the  happiness  of.  manldnd.  Fiance  rejoices  in  candidly 
TiiHmffi*g  tfaii  neUe  end  of  all  her  wiabee«  Jealous  of  her  inde* 
pendeoce,  the  invincible  principle  of  her  policy  shall  be  the  mort  ab* 
solute  respect  for  the  independence  of  other  nations. 

<*  If  such  ise,  as  I  bavo  the  pleasure  to  belieTe,  the  personal  sen- 
timents  oC.yoormiuesty,  thegenenl  tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  long 
Mason,  and  juttice»  seated  on  the  confines  of  the  difierent  states,  will 
be  alone  sufficient  to  guard  their  fiontlecfc 

•<  I  seize  with  eagerness,  &c  &c 

(Signed)  «NAFOL£OK.* 

"  Paris,  April «,  1815." 
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Aire  to  render  that  event  subseryient  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  repose  of  the  world. 

The  courierii  charged  with  this  document 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  many  of  the 
courts,  and  returned  to  France  with  their  dis* 
patches  unopened.  The  English  government, 
less  repulsive,  referred  the  overtures  to  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
caused  the  letter  transmitted  to  him  to  be  opened 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  congress.  But  the 
unanimous  resolution  was  to  leave  this  letter  of 
Napoleon  unnoticed  and  unanswered,  and  he, 
before  whom  princes  had  been  accustomed  to 
bumble  themselves,  was  not  now  thought  entitled 
to  the  common  courtesy  of  civilized  society. 

The  letter  of  Napoleon  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  justificatory  manifesto,  put  fortli  by 
the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state,  and  meant 
%o  repel  the  charges  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  the  allies,  issued  from  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  annals  of  diplomacy,  it  is  said, 
have  no  parallel  to  this  declaration,  in  which 
ministers,  clothed  in  the  ^most  sacred  public 
characters,  recommended  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  By  the  law  of  nations,  a 
prince  possessing  the  most  inconsiderable  terri- 
tory or  piipulation,  itjs  added,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  respect  as  the  strongest;  and  Napoleon, 
acknowledged  aB  emperor  and  sovereign  prince 
by  all  the  powers,  was  no  more'  than  themselves 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
As  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  its  violation 
is  la'd  to  the  charge  of  those  who  impute  that 
offence  to  Napoleon;  and  the  emperor,  his 
family,  and  the  French  nation,  claim  the  right 
to  urge  the  infraction  of  this  treaty  against  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
The  instances  of  its  violation  are  thus  enu- 
merated : — 

1.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  ami  her  son^w^re  to 
obtain  passports  and  an  escort,  to  repair  to  the  emperor : 
but  contrary  to  the  euf^ageroents  of  the  allies,  the  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  son,  were  separated  unrier  painful  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  firmest  mind  has  occasion  to  seek 
consolation  and  support  in  domestic  afTectionsi* 

2.  The    security  of  Napoleon   and  of  his    imperial 
•  family,  and  their  suiie,  was  guaranteed  (article  14  of  the 

treaty)  by  all  the  powers;  yet  bands  of  assassins  were 
organized  in  France  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  even  by  its  orders  (as  will  soon  be  proved 
by  the  solemn  proceedings  against  the  Sieur  Demont- 
breuil),  for  attacking  the  empevor,'  his  brothers,  and  their 
wives.  In  default  of  the  success  hoped  for  from  this  first 
branch  of  the  plot,  an  insurrection  was  prepared  at 
Orgon,  on  the  emperor's  route,  in  order  that  an  attempt 
might  be  made  on  his  life  by  some  brigands.  The  Sieur 
Brularty  an  associate  of  Georges,  had  been  sent  as  go- 
Ternor  to  Corsica,  in  order  to  prepare  and  make  sure  of  the 
crime;  and^  in  fact,  several  detached  assassins  have  at- 
tempted, in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  to  gain,  by  the  murder  of 
the  emperor,  the  base  reward  which  was  promised  them. 
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3.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  given  in  BOOK  ?. 
fun  property  to  Maria  Louisa,  for  herself,  her  son^  and  her 
descendants.  After  a  long  refusal  to  put  her  io  posses- 
sion,  the  injustice  was  completed  by  an  absolute  spoliation, 
under  the  illusory  pretext  of  an  exchange,  without  valua** 
tion,  proportion,  or  sovereignty,  and  without  her  consent. 
And  the  documents  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs  prove 
that  it  was  on  the  solicitations,  and  by  the  intrigues,  of  the 
Prince  of  Benevente,  that  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were 
despoiled. 

4.  Eugene,  the  adopted  son  of  Napoleon,  was  to  have 
obtained  a  suitable  estabhshment  out  of  France,  but  be  has 
had  nothing. 

5.  The  emperor  bad  stipulated  for  the  army  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rewards  given  them  on  Monte  Napoleon. 
He  had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  recompense  his 
faithful  followers.  Every  thing  has  been  taken  away,  and 
abused  by  the  ministers  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  Bresson,  an 
agent  from  the  army,  was  dispatched  to  Vienna  to  assert 
their  claims,  but  in  vain. 

6.  The  preservation  of  tlic  property,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, belonging  to  the  emperor's  family,  was  provided 
for,  but  all  was  robbed — ^in  France  by  commissioned  bri- 
gands, in  Italy  by  the  violence  of  the  military  chiefs. 

7.  Napoleon  was  to  have  received  two  millions,  and  his 
family  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum. 
The  French  government  has  constantly  refused  to  dis- 
charge iis  engagements,  and  Napoleon  would  have  soon 
beeirobiiged  to  disband  bis  faithful  guards  for  want  of  the 
means  ofpaying  them,  had  he  not  found  an  honourable  re- 
source in  the  conduct  of  some  bankers  and  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Italy,  who  advanced  twelve  millions,  which  they 
had  offered  to  nim. 

8.  In  fine,  it  was  not  without  a  cause  that  it  Waa 
desirable  by  every  means  to  remove  from  Napoleon  the 
companions  of  his  glory,  the  unshaken  sureties  of  his  safety 
and  of  bis  existence.— The  Island  oi  Elba  was  assured 
to  him  in  full  sovereignty,  but  the  resolution  of  robbing 
him  of  it  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bourbons,  fixed 
upon  by  the  congress.  Had  not  Providence  prevented  it, 
Europe  would  have  seen  an  attempt  made  on  the  person 
and  liberty  of  Napoleon,  left  hereafter  at  the  mercy  of  hia 
enemies,  and  transported,  far  from  his  friends  and  followers, 
either  to  St.  Lucie,  or  St.  Helena,  which  had  been  pointed 
obtas  his  prison. 

And  when  the  allied  powers,  yielding  to  the  impru- 
dent wishes  and  the  cruel  instigations  of  the  housce  of 
Buurbon,  condescended  to  violate  the  solemn  contract,  on 
the  faith  of  which  Napoleon  liberated  the  French  nation 
from  its  oaths;  when  he  himself,  and  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  saw  themselves  menaced,  attacked  in  their 
persons,  In  their  properties,  in  their  affections,  in  all  the 
rights  stipulated  in  their  favour  as  princes,  in  those  even 
secured  by  the  laws  to  private  citizens, — what  was  Napo- 
leon to  do  P 

Was  he,  after  enduring  so  many  injuries,  supporting 
so  many  acts  of  injustice,  to  consent  to  the  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  engagements  entered  into  with  him,  and,  resign- 
ing'himself  personally  to  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  to 
abandon  also  his  spouse,  his  son,  his  family,  and  his  faithful 
servants,  to  their  frisrhtful  destiny  ? 

Such  a  resolution  scema  beyond  the  endurance  of 
human  nature  ;  and  yet  Ni^pojeon  would  have  embraced 
it,  if  the  peace  and  happiness  of  France  bad  been  th^ 
price  of  this  new  sacrifice.  He  would  have  devoted  him^ 
self  for  the  French  people,  from  whom,  as  he  will  de- 
clare in  the  face  of  Europe,  it  is  liis  fflory  to  hold  every 
thing;  whose  good  shall  be  the  object  of  all  bis  endeavours, 
and  to  wbotii  ak>nehe  will  be  answerable  for  his  actions^ 
and  devote  bis  life.* 


*  Report  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Coaqcjl  of  Slate,  dated  Paris,  April  16, 19I6. 
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It  M  much  io  be  regretted,  that  this  report 
eantains  se  mack  tmth.  la  seyeral  of  the  arti- 
cles aboTe  enumerated,  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  been 
violated  by  the  King  of  France  and  the  idlied 
BoyereigDS.  The  empress  bad  been  forcibly 
separated  from  her  husband ;  she  had  been  de- 
priTed  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla;  the  properly  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family  in  France  nad  been  sequestered ;  the 
itfstalmeBts  of  the  stipulated  pension  had  been 
withheld  from  him ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suppose,  though  no  public  evidence  exists  of 
the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
eoogress  to  remove  him  from  Elba,  and  consign 
him  for  life  to  that  station,  which  ultimatdy 
awaited  the  hero  and  the  victim  of  the  ("rench 
revolution. 

The  co-operation  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
eflbrts  made  by  the  allied  powers  to  expel  Napo- 
leon from  the  throne,  was  confined  principally  to 
proclamations  and  ordinances,  issued  from  liis 
court  at  6hent>  to  which  place,  not  only  several 
of  the  king's  ministers,  but  also  Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Belluno,  had  repaired.  Marshal  Berthier,  the 
Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram,  had  followed 
the  fortune  of  the  Bonrbonsj  but  the  conflict  of 
feeling,  arising  out  of  his  attachment  to  bis 
former  nE»aster,  and  his  sense  of  loyalty  towards 
his  present  sovereign,  had  subdued  his  once 
vigorous  mind,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  threw 
himself  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  in  the  city 
of  Bamberg,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall.* 

The  only  hope  of  security  afforded  to  Napo- 
leon, lay  in  rallying  round  him  the  various  poli- 
tical parties  into  which  France  was  divided ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  his  first  care  was  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  only 
source  of  legitimate  power,  and  to  select,  as  his 
confidential  ministers,  a  number  of  the  heads 
of  the  constitutionalist  and  republican  party, 
who  having  abandoned  their  Utopian  notions  of 


liberty,  had  become  friendly  to  a  limited  mon* 
arcby.  On  the  morning  succeeding  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  the  official  organ  of  the  new  govern- 
ment announced  the  appointmeat  of  his  serene 
highness,  the  prince  arch- chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire,t  to  the  great  seals ;  the  Duke  of  Oa^ta,^  to 
the  finance  department;  the  Duke  of  Bassano,|| 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  the  Duke  <rf 
Decres,  to  the  marine  and  eolonies ;  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,§  to  the.police:;  Count  Mollien,  to  the 
treasury  ;  Marshal,  the  Prince  of  Eckmnhl,5r  to 
the  war  departmeift ;  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,**  t6 
the  inspection  of  the  gendarfnerie;  Count  de 
Bendy,  to  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  and 
the  chancellor  of  state,  M.  Real,  to  the  prefec-> 
ture  of  the  police.  On  the  following  day,  M. 
Carnot  was  declared  a  count  of  the  empire,  for 
his  gallant  defence  of  Antwerp,  and  was  also 
named,  by  another  decree,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior; and  the  Duke  of  Vicenzatt  was  sub- 
sequently named  to  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  goverament  was  an- 
nounced, Napoleon  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  the  capital,  and  reviewed  his  troops.  On 
thid  occasion,  all  the  soldiers  in  Hnris^were 
ordered  to  assemble  in  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
and  the  empero%  having  passed  through  the 
ranks,  and  noticed  every  soldier  whose  person 
he  recollected,  formed  them  into  a  square,  and 
thus  addressed  them : — 

*'  SolitieraJL.  I  arrived  in  France  with  six  hundred 
men,  because  I  calculated  uDon  (he  love  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  remembrance  of  the  veteran  soldiers !  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  expectation.* -Soldiers!  1  thank  you. 
Glory  like  that  which  we  are  about  to  acquire  is  every 
thing  to  the  people,  and  to  you  !  My  glory  is,  that  1 
have  known  and  valued  you  !— Soldiers!  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  was  illegitimate,  because  it  .was  built  by  the 
hands  of  strangers  ;  because  it  was  proscribed  by  the  vow 
of  the  nation,  declared  in  all  our  national  assemblies; 
because,  ia  short,  it  offered  a  guarantee  only  to  the  interests 
of  a  few  men,  whose  arrogant  pretensions  were  opposed 
to  our  rights. — Soldiers!  the   imperial  throne  only  can 


.  *  Ma  RSH AL  ALEXANDER  BERTHIER  was  long  considered  as  the  chief  adviser  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
Bondparte.  His  family  wa«  respectalde,  being  s(m  of  the  governor  of  the  war  office,  and  associated  with  his  father  in 
that  employment  before  the  revolution.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  French  arm>,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  in  America  with  La  Fayette^  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  first  year  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war*  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  national  guard  at  Versailles,  and  served  in  succession  iq 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  valour  and  his  moderation.  During  the 
eonsniar  government  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Carnot  in  the  war  depaHment ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  te 
the  imperial  purple,  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  empire,  great  huntsman  of  France,  and  chief  of  the  first  cohorts 
of  the  l^ion  of  honour.  Up  to  the  date  of  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  he  remained  firmly  attached  to  his  imperial  master  and 
mend,  and  only  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  king,  when  the  standard  of  Napoleon  no  longer  waved  in  France.  On  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  had  dined  with  his  father-in-law^  the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  he  had  been  complimented  by  the  Russian 
Sl'*'*  *^*ron  Sacken,  on  being  among  the  few  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  Louis  XVlIf .  This  re- 
^1.^  ^^*«*^«1  greatly  to  disconcert  Berthier,  who  retired  shortly  after  dinner  to  a  room  occupied  by  his  chiMreis  in 
Uie  third  story  from  the  ground,  where  having  dismissed  the  nursc^  he  precipitated  himself  from  the  window  and  met  hii 


+  CAmbaccres.        {  Gkudin.        |I  Marat. 
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lecure  the  rights  of  the  people,  ud  above  all,  the  6rst  of 
our  interests-->oar  glory.  Soldiers !  we  are  now  to  march 
to  hunt  from  our  territories  these  prioces,  atixilraries  to 
stran^rs ;  the  nation  mH  oot  only  second  us  in  onr  pro« 
testatioiis,  but  will  follow  our  ioipnW  Th«  French  peo]d« 
aiAl  I  calculate  upon  yoa»  We  will  not  interfere  with  th« 
affairs  of  foreign  nations,  but  woe  to  those  who  shall  iliter* 
fere  with  ours !" 

General  CambroDiie,  and  the  officers  of  the 
gutrd  of  the  battaliou  of  thp  Isle  of  Elba,  now 
stepped  forward  with  the  ancient  eafles  of  the 
guard,  and  the  emperor  ih  oonMusion  said  :-— 

*^  Soldiers  !  these  «re  the  officers  of  the  baltalion  that 
hare  accompanied  me  in  my  misfortunes.  Every  niari 
is  my  friend.  They  are  dear  to  my  heart !— Erery  time  I 
beheld  them,  they  brought  before  my  eyes  the  diffBrent 
regiments  of  the  army,  for  among  these  six  hundred 
brave  fellows  are  men  from  every  regiment.  They  have 
recalled  to  my  memory  those  glorious  days  of  which  even 
the  memory  is  so  dear,  for  they  are  all  covered  with 
honourable  scars  gained  in  memorable  battles,  f  o  loving 
them,  it  was  you,  Soldiers  !  the  whole  French  army,  that 
I  loved.  Tliey  brin^  you  hack  your  eagles.  Let  them 
serve  you  as  a  rallymg  point.  In  giving  them  to  the 
gpuanls  I  give  them  to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and 
unfoituiiate  events  had  covered  tMlm  with  a  melancholy 
veil,  but,  thanks  to  the  French  people,  and  to  yeo !  they 
now  re-appear  resplendent  in  all  tbeir  glory.  Uwew  thai 
they  shall  always  ite  present  wherever  the  interests  of  the 
country  shall  require  them,  and  that  traitors,  and  those 
who  wotild'Msh  to  invade  our  territory,  shall  never  endure 
their  sight." 

««  We  swear  it  \"  exclauned  all  the  soldien  with  en* 
thusiasm.  * 

Addresses,  which;  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, are  always  at  the  command  of  power, 
pressed  in  upon  the  emperor  from  t)ie^council  of 
state,  the  manicipality  of  Paris,  ancf  other  pub- 
lic bodies ;  to  an  address  from  his  ministers  he 
replied : — 

**  The  sentiments  you  express  are  my  own.  All  fop 
the  nation— all  for  France  ;  that  is  my  moUo.  Myself  and 
im^  family,  whom  that  great  people  have  raised  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  whom  they  have  maintained  there  notwith« 
iteidin||p  political  storms  and  vieiasitudes,  desire,  deserve, 
and  claim  no  other." 

To  the  council  of  state  he  said  : — 

**  Princes  are  the  first  citizens  of  the  state.  TThetr 
authority  is  more  or  less  extended,  according  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nations  which  they  govern.  lue  sovereignty, 
itself  is  only  hereditary,  because  the  welfare  of  the  people 
neqnires  it.  DenarUng  from  this  principle,  I  know  no 
legitimacy.  I  have  renounced  the  idea  of  the  grand 
ampire,  of  which,  during  fifteen  years,  I  bad  but  founded 
the  basis.  Henceforth,  the  happmess  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  French  empire  shall  occupy  all  my  thoughts." 

And  Chis  is  the  man  wlio  only  fifteen  monthe 
Vefore  bad  prMdly  exckumed  to  the  legislative 


•  Sec  Vol.  n.  Book  IV.  p.  309. 
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assembly ».  ^^  I  alone  am  the  representative  of  the  BOOK  T« 
people.     The  throne  is  myself.     France  needs  ■- 

me  more  than  I  need  France.^'*  Had  he  learned  Oaap.  V. 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity  ?  Had  he  now 
become  the  patriotic  prince,  who  recognizes 
the  rights  of  the  nations  and  only  wishes  to 
reign  by  them  and  for  them ;  who  regulates  his 
pretensions  and  his  projects  by  the- interests  of 
his  people^  and  the  honour  of  his  neighbours  i^^ 
Carnot  declares,  iliat  be  believed^  and  that  he 
still  believes,  that  the  emperor  returned  from 
exile  with  the  unfeigned  desire  of  preserving 
peace  and  governing  paiernally.f  Others,  judg- 
ing'^of  the  fiiture  by  the. past,  considered  him 
.  as  a  camelion,  who  assumes  the  colour  of  the 
moment :  a  serpent,  concealing  under  beautiful 
scales  a  deadly  poison ;  a  flatterer,  who  promised 
because  he  was  feeble,  but  let  aueoeie*  erowa 
his  enterprise,  and  be  would  again  trample  on  the 
liberties  of  France,  and  cover  again  all  Europ^t 
with  mourning.  Which  party  reasoned  justly, 
must  BOW  remain  for  ever  a  maUer  of  conjecture* 
Time  itself,  the  great  developer  of  truth,  wiU 
pr€»hably  never  give  to  this  question  a  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

Adfiees  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
March,  that,  except  in  the  north,  where  the 
presence  of  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Lille 
(Louis  XVIII.)  repressed  the  public  spirit,  the 
tri-ooloured  flag  was  replaced  in^the  greater  part 
of  the  departments.  The  Duke  of  Belluoo, 
who  was  marching  to  Paris  with  the  troops  of. 
the  second  military  division,  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  his  command,  the  soldiers  having  nnani-> 
mously  declared  for  the  emperor ;  the  third  and 
fourth  military  divisions  had  likewise  sent  in 
their  addresses,  which  were  delivered  to  Napo« 
leon  on  the  parade  on  the  24th.  The  Duke  of 
Albufera,  and  General  Gerard,  had  witnessed 
and  assisted  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Alsace,  Franche 
Comikf  and  Burgundy,  so  early  as  the  Sad. 
Normandy  and  Brittany  bad  restored  the  na« 
tional  standard.^  On  the  17th  of  April,  eight 
and  twenty  days  after  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
in  Paris,  the  news  of  the  whole  French  territory 
being  restored  to  tranquillity,  under  the  imperiia 
government,  was  annooneea  by  a  salute  of  artil- 
lery, fired  at  one  o'clock  from  all  the  batteries 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Up  to  that  day^ 
addresses  had  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  both  from  the  municipal  and 
Bsilitary  bodies ;  and  even  Marshal  Augereau, 
the  Duke  of  Castiglione,  once  more  proclaimed 
bis  repentaaee,  and  swore  allegiaaee  to  a  maOi 
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BOOK  Y.  **  vfhoy  after  sacrificiDg  millions  of  victims  to  his 
'^  cruel  ambitioD,  had  not  the  heart  to  die  like  a 
«  soldier."* 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napo- 
leon abrogated  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
removed  those  restrictions,  which,  by  a  narrow 
policy,  the  Bourbons  had  deemed  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  stability  of  their  throne. 
Another  of  the  earl^  decrees  of  the  French  em- 
peror was  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — a 
measure  in  which  every  benevolent  mind  must 
exult.  A  third  decree  alleviated  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  droits  riunis,  which,  next  to  the 
conscription,  were  justly  ranked  among  the 
greatest  grievances  imposed  upon  the  people  by  . 
Napoleon's  tornier  govemment.  A  system  of 
nalion^l  education,  rceomtnended  by  Carnot,  and 
grounded  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
and  Or.  B«ll»  ne%t  obtained  imperial  patronage; 
and  a  decree  for  thi^  istablishment  of  an  experi- 
mental tichool  of  primary  education  at  Paris,  so 
orgfinized  as  to  serve  3^  a  model,  and  to  become 
a  normal  school  to  form  primary  teachers,  was 

Promulgated  from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries. 
^he  ministers,  co-operating  with  the  head  of  the 
imperial  government,  seemed  anxious  to  oblit- 
erate for  ever  the  remembrance  of  that  reign  of 
terror,  which  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  had  exercised  over  France.  The  Duke 
of  Otranto,  in  a  circular  letter  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  the  prefects,  dated  the 
Slst  of  March,  warned  them  against  the  exces- 
sive exertion  of  their  authority;  against  the 
renewal  of  the  police  of  attack  instead  of  the 
police  of  observation  ;  against  a  minute  officious 
ouriosity,  destructive  of  social  enjoyment ;  and 
against  every  kind  of  conduct  which  might  . 
make  the  police  appear  the  sword  instead  of 
the  torch  of  justice. 

But  the  attention  of  the  French  govern^ 
ment  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  internal 
policy  to  the  foreign  relations  of  that  country. 
It  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  in  France,  ex- 
cept the  royalists,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mis- 
represent the  intentions  of  the  allies;  and  for 
this  purpose,  England  was  held  out  as  favour- 
able to  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and 
Austria  as  about  to  sanction  his  usurpation  by 
permitting  the  return  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  and  the  King  of  Rome.  In  conformity, 
with  this  plan,  the  declaration  issued  at  Vienna 
on  the  13th  of  March,  was  concealed  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  French  people.  At  length, 
however,  when  all  hopes  of  peace  had  vanished, 
it  became  necessary  to  rouse  and  prepare  the 
nation  for  war ;  and  this  was  to  be  effected  by 
impressing  them  with  a  persuasion,  that  Bona- 
parte had  returned  from  Elba  quite  a  new  man — 


that  the  love  of  conquest  and  of  military  glory 
were  completely  banished  from  his  mind;  and 
that  the  allies,  while  they  professed  to  be  about 
to  make  war  only  upon  Napoleon  personally, 
had   for  their    object    the     dismemberment  of  • 

France,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
impose  upon  her  a  sovereign  contrary  to  tbo 
wishes  of  her  people. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  every  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  existing   government  that 
was   likely  to  have  a  ftivourable  effect  on   the         **  • 
French   nation.     About  the  middle  of  April,  a 
long  and  elaborate  report  wa^  laid   before  the         % 
emperor    regarding    the    foreign    relations    of 
France.       This  report  opened  by  admitting  the 
alarming  fact,  that  a  confederacy  was  forming 
against  France  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ; 
that  this  coalition  was  unjust,  the  reporter  in- 
ferred from  a    retrospect  of    the   march  from 
Cannes    to  Paris ;    which,    as    he    contended, 
proved,    in  a  manner  the  most  conclusive,    the 
dislike,  or  at  least,  the  indifference,  of  the  French        # 
nation  to  the  Bourkons,  and  their  attachment  to        ^  ^  ^ 
Napoleon,  whom  they  had    thus  chosen  as  the  # 

sovereign  of  their  free  and  unbiassed  choice. — 
The  Duke  of  Vicenza,  by  whom  the  report  was 
drawn  up,  next  adverted  to  the  annunciation 
made  by  the  emperor  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
of  his  resumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
which  was  accofnpanied  by  a  circular  from  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  containing  a  distinct 
and  unequivocal  overture  on  the  part  of  the  new 
government,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
conformable  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1814.  But  instead  of  receiv- 
ing these  advances  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made,  the  monarchs  of  Europe,   contrary  ^ 

to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  as  if  by 
common  consent,  intei^dicted  all  communication 
with  France,  and  shut  up  the  access  to  amicable 
accommodation.  The  report  next  proceeds  to 
enumerate  those  acts  of  foreign  governments 
which  indicate  hostile  intentions.  The  message 
of  the  prince  regent  to  the  British  parliament 
is  considei^ed  of  this  description ;  and  in  refer- 
ring to  this  message,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  v^oiild  be  accessary  to  go  to  war  with  France, 
Caulincourt  observes,  that  in  1815,  England 
and  her  princes  have  quite  forgotten  the  events 
of  1688.  "  In  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  a* 
parts  of  Germany,  in^  Italy,  and  in  short,  every 
where,  there  is  a  general  arming.'*  Having 
thus  dwelt  npon  the  hostile  aspect  of  all  Europe, 
the  foreign  minister  proceeds  to  declare,  that  it 
is  against   France    that    these  armanoients  are  * 

directed,  though  the  allies  name  Bonaparte  aa 
alone  in  the  way  of  peace;  it  : could  not  be 
against  the  emperor,    because   he  had  offered 


*  Bee  the  proclamation -of  Marsbia  Augercau  to  his  army,  dated  >'aleDce,  April  16, 1814,  Vol.  If.  p.  342. 
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them  peaoe  on  terms  the  most  favourable ;  it  must 
be  against  the  French  people,  sinee  they,  by  re- 
ceiviuc^  Bonaparte  with  such  general  good  will 
mnd  affection,  had,  in  fact,  identified  themselves 
with  him.  ^^  To  fight,"  says  the  report,  '^  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  Bourbons  once  more, 
would  be  to  declare  war  on  the  whole  French 
population.  If  the  people  of  France  are  attached 
to  them,  why  did  they  not  rally  round  them  when 
Napoleon  landed  ?     Why  did  they  not  stop  his 

} progress?  why  do  the  Bourbons  now  seek  troops 
rom  Spain,  and  England,  and  Germany,  and 
not  from  France  herself,  if  France  wishes  their 
•  return  ?"  The  report  in  conclusion  states,  that 
in  circumstances  so  important  as  those  in  which 
France  was  then  placed — anxious  for  peace—* 
having  done  nothing  to  provoke  or  justify  war 
— and  yet  threatened  with  the  almost  immediate 
invasion  of  the  country,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  to  take 
those  measures  which  the  preservation  of  her 
rights,  the  safety  of  her  territories,  and  the  de* 
fence  of  her  national  honour,  ought  to  dictate  to 
the  French  nation. 

The  note  of  preparation  now  sounded 
.through  all  the  departments  of  France.  A 
decree  passed  on  the  28th  of  March,  but  which 
was  not  promulgated  till  the  9th  of  April,  re- 
called to  their  standards  all  the  officers  and 
#  soldiers  of  the  army  ;  and  the  minister  of  war, 
in  a  tone  of  impassioned  doquence,  summoned 
bis  companions  in  arms  to  rally  round  their 
standards  ;  to  present  to  their  enemies  a  frontier 
of  brass ;  and  to  defend  their  country  against 
those  who  sought  to  "  regulate  their  national 
colours,  to  impose  upon  them  sovereigns,  and 
to  dictate  constitutions." 

On  his  first  landing  in  France,  Napoleon 
had  pledged  himself  to  give  to  the  nation  a 
constitution  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  and 
^favourable  to  their  liberties.  This  pledge  he 
now  hastened  to  redeem  ;  and  a  commission,  of 
which  Bishop  Gregoire  and  Benjamin  de  Con- 
stant were  members,  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
this  document.  It  had  been  justly  objected  to 
Louis,  that  he  had  given  a  constitution  to  the 
French,  and  not  accepted  it  from  them ;  and 
Napoleon,  after  having  explicitly  acknowledged^ 
that  to  the  people  alone  helonged  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  charter,  tfod  in  the  footsteps 
^f  the  former  government,  and  gave  his  subjects 
a  constitution  in  his  turn.  The  French  nation 
had  imagined,  that  the  Champ  de  Mai  would 
have  beet!  convoked  for  some  other  purpose 
than  to  examine  a  list  of  votes^  and  that  the 
representativea  of  a  great  nation  would  ther^ 
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have  exercised  the  privilege  of  discussing  with  BOOK  T. 
the  sovereign  the  rights  and  privileges,  and 
Securing  the  welfare,  of  their  constituents.  It 
was  also  expected,  that  Napoleon  would  have 
recognized  his  former  abdication,  and  left  the 
choice  of  the  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
government,  to  the  free  will  of  the  people.  This 
would  have  been  an  easy  and  a  safe  compliment 
to  the  French.  His  re-election  would  have 
been  secured,  and  the  people  would  have  been 
enthusiastically  and  inseparably  attached  to  a 
man,  who,  by  this  solemn  act,  had  become  the 
sovereign  of  their  choice.  But,  by  the  Act$ 
Jdditionnel  aux  ComtUutions  de  F  Empire j  Napo- 
leon seemed  to  consider  his  old  system  of  des- 
potism as  again  in  activity;  and  passing  over 
nis  own  abdication,  and  the  reign  of  Louis,  aa 
if  they  had  never  happened,  he  wan  a^ain 
emperor  by  the  grace  of  God,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  monarch,  whose  ninetaeo  years  of  rcigti 
he  had  himself  so  fairly  derided.  The  coastitu- 
tionalists  thought  they  saw  in  the  renewal  of 
these  pretensions  the  i^rave  of  all  their  hope§, 
and  ^'  public  expectation  was  deceived  to  such 
a  degree,  that  a  cry  of  indignation  was  heard 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other .'^*  Carnot, 
still  willing  to  rely  on  the  promises  of  Bona* 
parte,  finds  an  apology  for  nis  conduct  in  thd 
exigencies  of  his  situation,  and  urges  in  his 
behalf,  though  these  dictatorial  steps  were  not 
what  might  have  been  expected,  after  what  be 
had  promised,  yet,  that  be  was  precipitated  into 
them  by  the  external  dangers  with  which  thd 
countrv  was  menaced.f 

The  new  constitution  of  France,  called,  by 
a  strange  anomaly,  '^  An  Additional  Act  to  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Empire,^^  assumed  the 
former  constitutions  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
character,  while  it  repealed  the  principal  actd  of 
those  tpannioal  svstems.  The  following  pre- 
amble, mtroduced  ny  the  usiud  formula^  *' Napo^ 
leon,  by  the  grace  of  Gbd,  and  the  constitutions^ 
Emperor  of  France,  to  all  who  are  and  shall  be, 
health,"  justly  describes  the  charadtdr  of  this 
document : — 

**  Since  we  were  first  eaUed^  now  fifteen  years  pa^,  by 
the  wishes  of  France,  to  the  government  of  the  state,  w^ 
have  endeavoured  to  improve,  at  various  periods,  the  eon* 
stitutional  forms,  acoordin?  to  the  wants  and  desireH  of  the 
nation,  and  profiting  hy  the  lessons  of  experience.  The 
constitutions  of  the  empire  have  thus  l>een  formed  froib 
a  series  of  acts  which  have  been  clothed  with  the*  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  We  then  had  for  our  object  til 
organize  a  gfrand  federate  European  system,  which  we 
ha3  adopted  a^  beinff  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^, 
and  favourable  to  Uie  propesa  of  cttitization.  In  order 
to  complete  this^  and  to  give  it  all  the  e:fctent'and  stability 
of  which  it  waft  susceptible,  we  had  pdstponed  the  estab^ 


*  Official  Note  of  the  J>uke  of  Otranto,  piresented  to  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  j  August  8,  ldl5« 

t  £xpM6  de  la  Conduite  Politique  de  if.  le  Lieutenant-general  Carndt 
>nsu  ii»— Jiq.  60.  ft  T 
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JK)QK  V.  lishment  «f  awMiy  iaienial  kurtkaiioBs,  move  e^ecially 
^^^.^^^^^  those  which  were  desidaed  to  protect  the  lijieity  of  citizeo8. 
HeDoeforward  our  aiin  will  only  be  to  aog^eot  the  pros- 
perity of  Frauce  by  comtolidating  public  liberty.  From 
fliia  resukfl  the  neoeasity  of  many  important  modifications 
in  the  oenitittttioDa,  smutUis  eonsuUtiy  and  other  acts 
which  ^ver»  this  ev^pire.  For  these  reasons,  wishing,  •n 
one  side,  to  preserve  of  the  past  what  is  good  and  ^utary, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  render  the  constitutions  of  oar  empire 
In  every  thinff  conformsble  to  the  national  wishes  and 
wants,  as  weR  as  to  me  state  of  peace  which  we  desire 
If  AMunMiin  with  Euvope,  we  have  resolved  to  refer  lo  the 
people  a  sen^  ^f  propositions  ten^uig  to  modify  tttd  ios- 
prove  tjbe  constitution^  acts,  to  surround  t^e  xights  of 
citizens  ^th  all  their  safe-guards,  to  give  the  representa- 
tive system  all  its  extension,  to  invest  the  intermediate 
eoi^  with  desirable  importance  and  power;  in  short,  to 
c^hin^  th^  highest  pomt  of  political  liheriy,  and  of  in- 
dividuajl  safei^,  with  tne  strength  and  o^noeig^ratiott  neees- 
E^:,ry  in  i-H'K^t  f«rfiirn  jkjwpj  is  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  French  pt^ople,  and  the  tlignity  of  our  crown.  Con- 
sequently, the  foliowiii^  artu  tea,  forming  a  supplementary 
ace  tn  the  t^anslitntionii  of  ilu^  empire,  shall  be  submitted  to 
ibe  iWe  aod  stilemn  axx-f^^aatKNixn^  the  cHixfim  througlH 
out  Ibe  whole  of  France.'* 

The  uel^  addifionnel  consists  of  five  titles,  and  of 
sixty  ^Neve^n  iirticles,  by  the  first  of  which  it  is  provided, 
thui  ih^  kgUlali ve  poH  t^r  stiguM  he  exercised  hy  the  em^ 
peror  and  the  two  chambers ;  the  first  chamber,  called  th« 
chamber  of  peers,  is  declared  to  be  hereditary,  the  emperor 
to  appoint  its  members,  and  the  number  to  be  unlimited. 
The  second  charahcr,  caMod  the  ohamber  of  renresenta- 
lives,  tp  ke  obosen  by  the  preale,  and  to  •consist  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty -nine  o^mbecs,  indefinitely  re-eligi-^ 
ble ;  a  new  electioM  to  take  place  every  five  years ;  its 
members  to  receive  for  travelling  expenses,  and  during 
tfie  session,  the  pay  decreed  by  the  constituent  assembly. 
The  attingB  tfi  be  public.  The  emperor's  ministers  to  sit 
and  debate,,  bu^  t9  n^ve  ns^  v^te  wiJess  they  are  peers,  or 
elected  by  the  people.  The  emperor  may  prorogue,  ad- 
joun^  or  dissolve  the  chambers.  The  government  to  pro- 
pose laws:  the  chambers  may  amend  them. 

Under  the  seoond  tirlle,  wiiich  relates  to  electoral  col- 
leges, and  tihe  mode  of  election,  few  alterataons  are  made  in 
tfie.  original  con^titatioi),  ficcept  that  Manuitasturiog  and 
commercial  industry  and  jj^roperty  have  awarded  to  thera 
special  represent|itiveSy 

The  tWd  title  relates  to  taxation.  The  general  direct 
tsar,  wheth^f  in  lands  or  OM^eahles,  is  voted  only  for  one 
year;  indirect taocfH  SMty  be  voted  for  several.  No  tax 
can  be  levied^  no  loan  iniMle,  nor  any  Levy  of  mtt«  osdered 
for  the  army,  but  in  viitue  of  a  law.  All  propositions 
on  these  subjects  must  be  made  to  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  fpur^h  title  relates  t9,  misislers  and  their  respon- 
sibility. £verja^t,of  {^vernmentistobepoHntet-sigoed 
bv  a  mlnistfii:.  The  ministers  are  made  rcanoMible  for  imoM 
(if  gDvcroinen^  as  w^U  as  for  the  ej^ecutioo  of  the  laws ; 
^yery  mjnister^  and  every  commandant  of  an  armed  force, 
by  land  or  by  sea,  may  be  accused  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  tried  by  their  peers,  for  having  coaaprooMsetl 
the  agfety  or  honour  of  the  nation. 

Title  five  regards  the  iudioial  p#wer.  All  judges  re- 
ceive tjieir  appointments  tcom  the  emperor ;  but  they  are 
in'empva2>Ie,  anil  fiar  Hfe.  The  insUtukioa  ef  jimea  in 
continue^;  the  discyssions  on  osioMnal  trials  are  to 
be^u)>Uc;  nuUtary  ofiSsnoes  alone  are  t»  be  tried  b^r 
military  tribunals.  The  right  of  pardon  is  lodged  in  the 
crown. 

The  sixth  «nd  last  title  relates  to  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Frenchmen  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether  to 
contributions,  to  taxes,  and  puliKc  burthens,  or  for  admis- 
sioo  to  civil  and  military  employments.  No  one  eaa  be  with- 


drawn from  the  judges  appointed  to  him  by  law.  No  one 
can  be  prosecuted,  arrested,  detained,  or  exiled,  hut  in  cases 
provided  by  iaw,  and  according  to  the  nrescribed  forms. 
Liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to. all.  All  property, 
possessed  or  acquired  in  virtue'  of  the  laws,  and  all  debts  of 
the  state,  are  inviolable.  Every  dtizen  nas  the  right  of 
printing  and  puMisUng  his  thoughts,  on  signing  them  with 
his  own  name,  witheot  fuy  previous  censorship,  and  sub- 
ject odI^  to  kfifal  responsibility,  in  a  trial  by  jury,  after  the 
puhlicatiou.  The  right  of  petitiouing  is  secured  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state. 

The  first  part  of  the  ffth  article  was  considered  as 
retsUatory  upon  the  declaration  of  the  allies  of  tbel3tli 
of  March,  a^d  breathes  a  vind^tive  spirit,  unworthy  of 
the  constitution  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  in  these 
words: — "The  French  people  moreover  declare,  that  in 
the  delegation  which  they  have^  made  and  make  of  their 
powePB,  it  is  not  meant,  and  does  not  mean,  to  g^ve  a 
ri^t  to  prtiposetJ^e  reinetatemeet  of  the  Boiirboiis,  or  any 
prwce  of  that  fomily,  on  the  throne,  even  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  imperial  dynasty ;  or  the  right  of  re- 
establishing either  the  ancient  feudal  nobility,  or  the  feudal 
and  setgnorial  rights  or  tithes,  or  any  privileged  or  pre- 
4onkinaiit  religion ;  nor  the  power  to  alter  the  irraveeebility 
4»i  the  sa^  of Uie  natienal  4ovain9.  All  propeailiops  ea  that 
sul^ect  are  formally  interdicted  both  to  the  govemment, 
the  cbanokbers,  and  the  citizens." 

This  constitatiooi  though  ibriBed  by  vien  <of 
eool  heads  aad  raiional  aqd  sober  vie^rs  of  go- 
▼ernoieMt,  Mias  by  nomeaBs  free  from  objeotioiis. 
The  ioterdiet  against  all  propoaitioM  od  tba 
subject  0t  the  reoaH  of  the  BaiMrboiis  was  ab- 
surd aud  nugatory;  but,  sattiiig  aside  soHie 
HUBor  ohgaetaoas,  there  vas  ia  this  documeiii 
DMich  to  approve.  It  was  ciikttiated  to  secute  to 
the  Frenob  as  much  freedom  as  tbey  were  capa- 
ble of  bearing.  It  granted  to  the  people  liberty 
witfMMit  licentiousttesB,  aad  to  the  prioee  pe<wer 
withoui  despotism. 

The  promulgation  of  the  aete  additiormd 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  every 
FrenoiMQan  of  mature  age  was  iuTited  to  in- 
scnbe  his  Tote  for  car  against  ^  in  registov 
Much  were  opened  in  every  town  and  district  of 
Ae  empire.  These  votes  were  to  be  cotleeted, 
and  the  graad  result  published  at  the  Ckkmp 
Jk  Maif  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
Sdth  of  May. 

In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  a  monarch 
whom  Napoleea  claimed  as  his  prototype ;  and 
in.  the  reigns  of  other  early  French  sovereieas, 
assearidiaa  of  deputies  from  the  people  had  taken 
place,  fiometimes  once^  and  aemetimes  twice 
ft- year.  The  place  near  I^ris,  where  these 
deputies  assembled,  still  retained  the  name  <ff 
tiie  Champ  de  Mars^  from  the  month  in  which  the 
meetings  eeneraUy  took  place,  and,  like  the 
Qtmpus  Mariius  at  Rome,  bad  fbr^ages  been 
npproprialed  to  the  revhsw  of  troops,  and  to 
hosse  aad  foot  races  on  pobKc  fedtrrals.  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Pepin  transferred 
the  geiiyera}  aesemblies:oCibe  nation  to  tlfe  month 
of  May,  and  after  that  period  the  scene  of  these 
assemblies  was  styled  indifferently  the  Champ 
de  MarSf  or  the  Champ  de  Mai.    Sptendid  pre- 
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parationfi  were  mwAe  for  the  approaching  oere- 
mony, .  but  the  slow  arrivai  of  tbe  deptttatioM 
from  the  electoral  colleges^  aod  other  unfore- 
seen circumstaaces,  delayed  the  meeting  till 
the  1st  of  Jane.  No  effort  was  spared  to  render 
the  spectacle  solemn  aUd  imposing;  in  the  hy« 
perboUo  language  of  the  official  organ,  ^  erery 
thing  that  could  interest  and  elerate  the  soul— 
the  prayers  of  religion — the  compact  of  a  great 
people  with  their  sovereign — France,  represented 
t>y  the  selection  of  her  citizens^  ^riculturists, 
merchants,  magiitrales,  and  warriors,  collaeted 
around  the  throne — an  immense  population 
covered  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  joined  in  vows 
for  the  great  object  of  that,  magnificent  cere- 
mony—all excited  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  which  the  most  memorable  epochs  have  left 
us  the  recollection.^ 

A  throne  was  erected  for  the  emperor  in 
front  of  the  military  school,  and  in  the  centre  of 
a  vast  pentagonal  semicircular  inclosure,  two- 
thirds  of  which  formed,  on  tbe  right  and  left, 
grand  amphitheatres,  in  which  fifteen  thousand 
persons  were  seated.  The  other  third,  in  front 
of  the  throne,  was  open.  An  altar  was  erected 
in  the  middle,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  was  placed  another  throne, 
which  commanded  ttie  whole  Chanq)  de  Mars. 
Eighty- seven  banners,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
departments  of  France,  decorated  the  rotunda. 
The  imperial  eagles,  surrounded  with  garland^ 
were  planted  m  the  vacant  space,  ajid  the  nap- 
tional  colours  mingled  with  the  banners  of  the 
departments.  At  twelve  o^ clock  a  discharge  of 
cannon  announced  the  departure  of  the  emperor 
from  the  Thuilleries;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
.the  commandant  of  Paris,  Count  Uulin,  and  his 
staff,  with  the  heralds  at  arms,  approached,  and 
passed  down  the  line  formed  by  the  troops  which 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain.  The  commandant  was  fol- 
lowed by  fourteen  state  carriages,  each  drawn 
by  six  horses,  the  last  of  which  contained  the 
three  imperial  princes — Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
LfUcien  Bonaparte.  The  imperial  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  each  led  by  a  groom,  and 
attended  by  two  marshals  of  the  empire  on  each 
side,  then  presented  itseli^  and  Napoleon  was 
^een  through  the  glass  pannels,  in  the  full  cos- 
tume of  his  imperial  office.  At  one  o'dod^  th^ 
emperor,  amidst  a  mass  of  his  nobles  and  princes, 
appeared  from  the  apartments  of  the  military 
school,  when  the  whale  assembly  arose  with  a 
shout,  the  artillery  still  thundering  from  the  bat- 
tery.    All  were  uncovered,  except  Napoleon, 
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who  wore  bis  Spanish  black  bonnet,  ^aded  with, BOOS.  T, 
plumes,  looped  with  a  large  diamond  in  front ;  .,--,—..-—* 
and  his  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  C»ap.V. 
with  gold,  and  lined  with  ermine.  The  officers 
of  tlie  crown  took  their  station  in  the  re£ir»  the 
ministers  of  state  surrounded  ttie  em^peror,  and 
the  generals  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
throne.  The  electors  sat  uuder  Ihe  rotunda ;  the 
grand  national  authorities  pressed  to  the  tribunes 
in  front,  and  three  hundred  thousand  spectatora 
occupied  the  other  parts  of  tbe  field,  or  sur- 
rounded theinclosure.  The  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
aod  tiie  Cardinal  Cambaceres,  with  four  bishops 
and  assistants,  ascended  the  tribune  of  thealtar, 
and  celebrated  mass.  The  central  deputation 
from  tbe  electors  of  the  empire,  amounting  to 
about  five  hundred,  chosen  by  a  selection  from 
all  tbe  colleges,  then  advanced  to  tbe  fooi  of  the 
throne,  and  the  advocate,  Duboys  d* Angers,  tbe 
organ  of  the  deputation,  addressed  the  emperor 
In  a  speech  expressive  of  the  devotion  of  9 
"  faithful,  energetic,  and  generous  nation  to  an 
heroic  leader." 

At  the  dose  of  this  speech  the  arch* 
chancellor  rose,  and  proclaimed  by  the  herald*at« 
arms,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  ^^  that  the 
additional  act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire 
had  been  accepted  by  tbe  Frendi  people."*  A 
table  was  then  placed  in  front  of  the  throne,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  two  o^clock  the  emperor  g^ve  to 
the  additiond  act  the  sauctio^  of  bis  signature:. 
'Being  aeatn  seated  on  the  throne,  he  aneovered 
himeelf  jor  a  moment,  and  spoke  as  feMows: — 

"  Gentlemen,  electors  of  colleges,  of  departments,  and 
afroDdissemeBts ! — 

**  €fenllemen,  deputies  frsm  the  army  and  n^fy  to  the 
Champ  de  Mai  ! — 

**  Emperor,  consul,  soldier  !  I  bold  every  thing  from 
the  people.  Tn  prosperity,  in  adversity,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  conneil,  on  the  Ihrone,  in  eiile,  Fnmee  has 
heeu  the  rule  and  oanstant  otjed  of  my  thofigbts  aod 
Actions.  like  the  J^ing  of  Athens  I  sacrificed  myself  for 
my  people,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  realization  of  the 
promise  given  to  guarantee  to  France  her  national  integrity, 
ner  honours,  and  her  rights. 

**  Indignant  on  behaldiag^  these  sacred  lights,  ae^ 
<}niKd  by  twenty -five  years  of  victory,  slighted  and  lost  far 
ever ;  the  cry  of  insulied  French  honour,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  have  brous^bt  me  back  to  that  throne  which 
is  dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  palladium  of  the  independ- 
ence, of  the  honour,  and  the  rights  of  tbe  jieople.  French* 
men !  in  nay  progress  amidst  the  public  jiay,  through  the 
different  provmces  of  the  empire  te  my  capital,  I  had  every 
reason  to  reckon  upon  a  long  peace.  Nations  are  bound 
iry  the  treaties  concluded  by  their  governments,  whatever 
thev  may  be.  M^  thou||rfats  were  then  wholly  enga^d 
wita  the  means  of  fonndmg  our  liberty  on  a  constitution 
confarmaUe  to  tbe  wiidiea  and  tbe  iaterests  of  the  people* 
1  eon«^ed  the  CAamp  d*  Mai, 


*  The  number  of  valas  in  favour  aftbeeonatitation  wcea  l,388,aS7 ;  thenegaturas  amounted  to4jmf;  the  amy 
(for  every  armed  citizen  of  Franea  had  the  privitege  ef  a  vote)  gave  in  ^22,000  names  fiir,  and  329  against,  the  act ;  and 
the  navy  about  22,000  affirmatives,  and  275  negatives;  exclusive  of  eleven  departments,  and  some  of  tbe  r^ments, 
which  had  not  sent  in  their  registers. 
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**  I  was  soon  apprised  that  the  prioces  who  have  vio* 
lated  all  principles,  who  hare  shocked  the  piibiic  opinion, 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  *80  many  nations,  dengn  to 
make  war  upon  us.  They  meditate  the  increase  of  the 
kingfdom  of  the  Netherlands;  they  would  flfiveitfor  bar* 
i^ers  an  our  northern  fhintier  fortresses,  and  would  make 
np  the  quarrels  which  still  diFide  them,  by  sharing'  among 
themselyes  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  Tt  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

'  <'  However,  before  personally  exposing  myself  to  the 
risks  of  biEkttles,  my  first  care  was  to  give  without  delay  a 
constitution  to  the  nation.  The  people  has  accepted  the 
act  which  I  presented  to  it.  Frenchmen !  when  we  shall 
have  repelled  these  UDJust  aggressions,  and  Europe  shall 
be  convmced  of  what  is  due  to  the  rights  and  the  independ- 
ence of  twenty -eight  millions  of  Frenchmen,  a  solemn  law, 
enacted  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tional act,  shall  combine  the  different  provisions  of  our  con- 
stitutions that  are  now  scattered. 

'*  Frenchmen !  you  are  about  to  return  into  your 
departments.  Tell  the  citizens  that  circumstances  are 
arduous ! — that  with  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  come  off  victorious  from  this  struggle  of  a  great 
people  against  its  oppressors ;  tbat  future  generations  will 
severely  scrutinize  our  conduct;  and  that  a  nation  has 
lost  all,  when  it  has  lost  its  independence.  Tell  them,  that 
the  foreign  kings  whom  I  either  raised  to  tho  throne, 
or  who  are  indebted  to  me  for  the  preservation  of  their 
crowns ;  who  all,  in  the  time  of  my  prosperity,  courted  my 
alliance,  and  the  protection  of  the  French  people;  are  now 
aimiu]^  their  blows  at  my  person.  If  I  had  not  seen  that  it 
is  against  the  country  tLat  they  are  really  directed,  1  would 
place  at  their  mercy  this  life,  against  which  they  manifest 
such  animosity.  But  tell  the  citizens  also,  that  while  the 
French  shall  retain  for  me  the  sentiments  of  love  of  which 
the^  give  me  so  many  proofs,  this  rage  of  our  enemies  will 
be  impotent. 

**  Frenchmen !  my  will  is  that-  of  the  people  ;  my 
rights  are  their  rights ;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happi- 
ness, can  never  be  distinct  from  tha  honour,  the  glory,  and 
the  happiness  of  France." 

The  proloD^ed  cries  of  Vive  VBmpereur! 
Vive  Marie  Ijoutse  !  Vice  la  Nation !  for  some 
time  interrupted  the  ceremony ;  but  when  the 
popular  feryour  had  expended  itself,  the  grand 
almoner  approached  the  throne,  and  kneeling, 
presented  the  gospels  to  the  emperor,  who  took 
the  oath  in  the  following  terms  : — ^^  I  swear  to 
observe  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  observed.*'  The  arch-chan- 
cellor then  adyanced  to  the  throne,  and  swore 
^  obedience  to  the  constitutions  and  to  the  em- 
peror," and  the  words  Nbt«  le  jurons — we  swear 
it,  were  appointed  to  be  said  by  all  the  assembly ; 
bat  not  being  perfect  in  their  part,  thia-Dortion 
t>f  the  ceremony  was  either  wholly  omitted,  or  at 
least  only  partially  performed. 

Te  Deum  was  next  sung,  and  the  steps  to 
the  throne  being  cleared,  the  eagles  from  the 
wings,  borne  by  the  ministers  of  the  interior,  of 
war,  and  of  the  marine,  pressed  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  area,  forming  one  long  dazzling 
roaas  of  gold,  from  the  tribune  of  the  altar  to  the 
foot  of  the  tbfone,  Napoleonj  with  an  animation 
in  his  manner  and  countenance  which  gaye  to  thd 


ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  the  eagles  a 
superior  interest  to  any  other  eyent  of  this 
national  assembly,  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle, 
and  leaping  from  the  throne,  advanced  to  meet 
his  eagles.  The  waying  sword  and  beating  drum 
commanded  silence,  and  taking  the  standards  in 
his  hand,  he  returned  them  to  the  three  ministers, 
and  thus  addressed  them : — 

*'  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard  of  the  empire — Sol- 
diers of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  I  intrust  to  you  the 
imperial  eagle  of  the  natbnal  colours ;  you  will  swear  to 
defend  it  at  the  expense  of  your  blood  against  the  enemies 
of  the  country  and  of  the  throne  !  Yon  swear  that  it  shall 
always  be  your  rallying  sign  ! — You  swear  it" 

The  concluding  sentence  was  deliyered  in  a 
tone  that  pierced  the  immense  assembly,  and  was 
answered  by  the  exclamation  of  the  troops — *•  We 
swear  it." 

^*  The  drums  beat,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  emperor,  still  in  his  short  crimson  tunic, 
accompanied  by  all  his  marshals  and  dignitaries, 
and  lost  to  the  sight  of  the  spectators,"  from  one 
of  whom  we  quote,*  **  in  the  blaze  of  uniforms, 
and  eagles,  and  banners,  descended  the  steps, 
traversed  the  area,  parsed  through  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  by  the  altar,  and,  crossing  between 
files  of  soldiers,  mounted  the  platform  in  the 
open  plain.  He  seated  himself  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  marshals  and  court,  ^ho 
occupied  the  steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  structure.  The  scene  was  more  magnificeitt 
tiian  any  pen  can  describe.  The  monarch  on 
his  open  throne,  which  seemed  a  glittering  py- 
Iramid  of  eagles,  and  arms,  and  military,  crowned 
by  his  own  white  plumes — an  immense  plain,  as 
it  were,  of  soldier§,  flanked  with  multitudes  so 
innumerable  that  the  sloping  banks  on  each  side 
presented  but  one  mass  of  heads — the  man — the 
occasion — all  consiSired  to  surprise  the  mind 
into  a  most  unqualified,  onphiiosophical  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  spectacle ;  which  was  not 
diminished  when  the  bayonets,  and  cuirasses^ 
and  helmets,  flashitig  to  the  extent  of  the  view, 
and  the  flags  of  the  lancers  fluttering,  and  the 
music,  bursting  from  ther  plain,  announced  that 
the  whole  scene  was  in  motion."  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  splendour,  the  emperor,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  colonel  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  imperial  guard,  then  proceeded  to 
present  the  eagles  to  the  presidents  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  six  arrondissements,  and  to 
the  chiefs  of  his  guard.  The  national  guards 
'<  swore  neyer  to  suffer  the  capital  to  be  agaiii 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  aroty  ;^ 
and  the  imperial  ^uerd^  '^  io  exceed  their  former 
prowess,  and  to  die  rather  than  let  foreigners 
dictate  laws  to  their  country."  The  whole  army^ 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  of  which  twenty^ 


*  Letters  from  an  JBnglisbman  resident  ia  Parii  during  the  last  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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seven  thousand  were  national  guards,  now  filed 
before  the  throne,  with  their  eagles,  in  admirable 
.  order ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the  procession  left  the 
amphitheatre  in  nearly  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  arrived,  passing  between  a  line  of  spec-^ 
tators  the  whole  length  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  departure,  like  the  entry,  was  announced  by 
the  batteries  of  the  military  school^  and  the  bridge 
of  Jena. 

Such  was  the  Champ  de  Mai.  As  a  spectacle, 
nothing  could  be  more  splen'did  and  interesting, 
but  as  a  national  assembly,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing. more  puerile.  It  was  the 
assembly  of  the  registration  of  votes,  and  of  the 
presentation  of  colours ;  but  it  as  little  resem- 
bled the  fields  of  March  and  May,  at  which 
assembled  the  warlike  estates  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  as  it  resembled  the  memo- 
rable federation  of  1700,  when  the  same  plain 
was  thronged  by  deputations  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  collected  to  celebrate  and  seal  the 
triumph  of  the  people. 

On  the  day  which  intervened  between  the 
fite  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  and  the  meeting  of  the 
.chambers,  the  peers,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were 
general  officers,  were  named  by  the  emperor. 

The  chambers  met  on  the  dd  of  June ;  the 
peers  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  deputies  at 
the  palace  of  the  legislative  body.  M.  Thibeau- 
deau,  and  M.  Valence,  were  chosen  secretaries 
ef  tfaie  chamber  of  pj»ers,  who,  together  with  the 
President  Cambaeeres,  and  the  Counts  Sieyes 
mnd  Roederer,  were  named  members  of  the  eom- 
missios  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  assem- 
bly^ The  representatives  met  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  proceeded,  by  ballot,  to  the 
choice  of  the  bureau^  consisting  of  the  president, 
the  vice-presidents,  and  the  secretaries.  The 
decision  of  the  chamber  on  this  point  was  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  its  character;  Lanjuinais, 
a  legislator,  who  voted  against  colvferring  the 
imperial  title  on  Bonaparte,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  opposition  in  the 
late  house  of  peers,  was  chosen  president  by 
a  large  majority.  Flauguergues,  an  eloquent 
Senator,  celebrated  for  his  boldness  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  1813,  was  the  second  on  the  list ; 
and  La  Fayette,  who  had  resisted  the  earnest  im- 
portunities of  the  emperor  to  accept  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage,  held  the  next  rank  in  the  scale  of 
suffrages.  The  preference  given  to  Lanjuinais 
was  grounded  upon  his  known  firmness  and  in- 
vincible integrity,  which  rendered  him  a  faithful 
and  fit  channel  of  communication  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and 'the  monarch. 
The  same  motives  influenced  the  assembly  in  the 
selection  of  the  four  vlcd-presidents,  of  whom 
Flauguergues  was  first  chosen,  Dupont  the  se- 
cond, La  Fayette  the  third,  and  General  Grenier 
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the  fourth;  all  of  them  men  distinguished  for  BOOK  V. 
their  independence  of  either  the  court  of  Louis 
or  Napoleon. 

The  interval  between  the  3d  and  the  7th  of 
June  was  occupied  in  those  matters  of  form  and 
arrangement  essential  to  the  proper  regulation 
of  popular  assemblies.  It  soon  became  evident, 
that  the  representatives  of  France,  freely  chosen, 
were  determined  Co  submit  to  no  dictator ;  and 
their  watchful  jealousy  over  the  liberties  of  their 
country  gave  to  the  proceedings  of  the  chambers 
a  sternness  of  manner,  and  an  impatience  of  con- 
troul,  which  the  deference  due  to  the  head  of  the 
state  was  scarcely  sufficient  io  repress.  Four 
days  after  the  meeting  of.  the  chambers  the  em- 
peror proceeded  in  state  to  the  hall  of- the  re- 
presentatives, when  the  members  of  the  two 
chambers  having  taken  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  constitution,  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty,  the 
session  was  opened  by  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne  :— 

*'  Metiieurs  of  the  ehamher  of  peers ^  and  Messieurs  of 
the  ehafnher  t^  repreeetUativee, 
*^  For  three  months  past,  circamstAlees^  and  the  con-- 
fideace  of  the  people,  nave  invested  me  with  unliinited 
power.  Aft  this  moment  the  most  anxious  wish  of  my 
neart  is  accomplished.  J  have  commenced  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Men  are  too  feeble  to  secure  the  future ; 
legal  institutions  alone  fix  the  destinies  of  nations.  Mon- 
archy is  necessary  to  France,  to  guarantee  the  liberty,  the 
independence,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  consti- 
tutions are  scattered;  one  of  our  most  important  occupa- 
tions will  be  to  consolidate  them  into  one  bodi^,  and  arrange 
them  in  one  simple  system.  This  labour  wilt  recommend 
the  present  epocli  to  the  gratitude  of  future  generations. 
I  am  anxious  that  France  should  enjoy  all  possible  liberty ; 
I  say  possible,  because  anarchy  always  resolves  itself  into 
absolute  government. 

**  A  formidable  coalition  of  krags  threatens  oar  inde- 
pendence ;  their  armies  are  approaching  our  frontiers. 
The  Melpomene  frigate  has  been  attacked  and  taken  in 
the  Mediterranean,  after  a  sanguinary  action  with  an 
Enj^lish  vessel  of  seventy-four  guns.  Blood  has  been  shed 
in  the  time  of  peace.  Our  enemies  relj^  upon  our  in- 
ternal divisions.  They  excite  and  foment  civil  war.  Ris- 
ings have  taken  place.  Communications  are  held  with 
Ghent,  as  with  Cfoblentz  in  1792.  Legislative  measures 
are  indispensable.  f  place  unreserved  confidence  in  your 
patriotism,  your  wisdom,  and  yoilr  attachment  to  my 
person. 

*'  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  inherent  in  the  existing 
constitution.  No  change  can  be  made  in  that  respect 
without  tf  tering  the  whole  of  our  political  system  ;  but 
some  restrictions  are  necessary,  more  especially  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  nation.  1  recommend  this  important 
subject  to  your  serious  consideration  * 

**  My  ministers  will  acquaint  you  with  the  situation 
of  our  affairs.  The  finances  would  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state  but  for  the  increased  expenditure  rendered  requisite 
by  existing  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  all  miffht  be  met, 
if  the  receipts  comprised  in  the  budget  could  all  be  realized 
within  the  year ;  my  minister  will  direct  your  attention  to 
the  means  of  arriving  at  this  result. 

*'  It  is  possibte  that  the  first  duty  of  a  prince  may 
soon  call  me,  at  the  head  of  the^chiklren  of  the  nation,  to 
combat  for  the  country.  Tlie  army  and  myself  will  do 
our  duty.    Do  you,  peers  and  representatives !  give  the 
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natioD  the  example  of  confidence,  enei^y,  and  patriotism  : 
and,  like  the  senate  of  the  ^^reai  people  of^  antiqiiity, 
rfsoWe  to  die  rather  than  survive  the  dishonour  and  de- 


and,  like  the  senate   of  the    ^^reaii  people    of  antiqiiity, 

'       '       '  '        if 
The  sacred  cause  of  the  country 


addedy  tbat  their  coDstiiutiona  guaranteed  to  aU 
Europe,  that  the  French  government  could  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  seductions  of  victory. 
To  this  latter  aentiment  Napoleon  replied,  in 
ihe  Tery  opening  of  his  answer,  and  sufficiently 
evinced  his  feeling  of  the  censure  it  cpnveyed 
on  his  former  conduct,  when  he  said — '^  The 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  serious. 
The  seduction  of  prosperity  is  not  the  danger 
which  menaces  us  at  this  moment.  It  is  under 
the  caudine  forks  that  our  enemies  would  now 
force  us  to  pass.*' 

The  address  of  the  deputies  was  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  firmness  and  moderation; 
and,  at  the  same  time .  that  it  expressed  their 
determination  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  free 
constitution  their  first  care,  and  declared,  that  the 
will  even  of  a  victorious  prince  would  be  impo- 
tent  in  the  endeavour  to  draw  the  nation  beyond 
the  limits  necessary  for  its  defence,  it  declared, 
that  they  were  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost 


gfradation  of  France, 
shall  triumph  !" 

While  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  emperor^s 

speech,   was  under   discussion,   fresh  evidence 

was  giwBO    of  that  laudable  watchfulness  with 

which  the   new  parliament   had    determined  to 

guard  themselves  from  every  suspicion  of  undue 

deference  and  adulation  towards  the  constitu- 
tional monarch.      On  the  day  after  the  opening 

of   the* session  a  proposal  was  made  by  Felix 

Lepelletier,  to  decree  in  the  address  the  title  of 

Saviour  of  his  Country  to  Napoleon,  in  imitation 

of  the  ;title  of  Louis  The  Desind,  giTen  by  his 

senators  to  the  French  King.      This  unpopular 

proposal,    grounded    upon    so    inauspicious    a 

model,  was  received  in  ail  parts  of  the  house 

with  tumultuous  cries  for  tlie  order  of  the  day; 

and  M.  Dupin,  mounting  the  tribune,  exclaimed, 

<<  We  are  here  to  counsel,    not  to  flatter,   our     with  the' monarch  of  their  choice,  in  every  effort 

^emperor;  would   you  suffer  the  poisoned  breath    for  maintaining  the  liberty,  the  honour,  and  the 

of  adulation  to  find  its  way  already  within  these    dignity  of  France* 

walls?      If  we  anticipate  events,  what  means    .       To  these    declarations    Napoleon   replied, 

vrili  be  reserved  by  which  we  shall  demonstrH^Sdl^t  he  reoogfii«ed  with   satisfaction  his  own 

our  gratitude  at  the  moment  when  the  enpperor    jKl^ents  in  those  ej;pressed  by  the  deputies ; 

shall  have  saved  the  country  ?^^     The  president,     s^ added,  ^^  I  depart  this  night  to  place  myself 

having  put   I^pelletier's  proposal  to   the  vote,    f^t  the  head  of  the  army.''     The  expression — ^'  I 

depart  this  night,''  thrilled  through  the  whole 
nssfsmhly.  Ahready  the  army  had  marched  to 
the  frontier,  and  the  moment  now  approached 
when  the  fata  of  >  Europe  was  to  be  decided, 
in  a  battle  more  tremendous  in  its  inunediate 
effects,  and  nsore  important  in  its  ultimate 
eensequeneeSy  than  any  engagement  of  modern 
times. 


the  whole  assembly  rose  to  pass  to  the  ord^ 
of  the  day.  -^mL**^ 

Pour  days  elapsed  before  the  addressesV 
ihn  chambers  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  dfe 
'  emperor  were  tsompletely  prepared.  That  of  the 
.peers  expressed  sentiments  honourable  to  the 
independence  of  that  body;  and  while  they  pro- 
mised not  to  be  depressed   by  adversity,  they 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Bkloic  Campaign  OF  1815:  Europe  again  in  Arms^Plan  of  the  Campaigm^J^rmsd  by  the 
Allies — Marshal  Blucher^s  Proclamation  to  bis  Army  on  taking  tlie  l^^^apole^s 
Objects  and  Means — His  Proclamation — Sudden  Commencement  of  Hostitities^^Passage  of 
the  Sfimbre  by  Napoleon  on  the  15/A  of  June — Battles  of  Cbiatre  Bras  and  of  Ligny-sou^* 
Pleurus  on  the  l%th — Retreat  of  the  Allied  Armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
M&rshal  Blucher  on  the  \lth— Advance  of  the  French— British  Position-^French  Posi- 
tion— Battle  of  Waterloo  on  (he  ISth — Furious  Attacks  made  by  the  French  on  the  Rights 
the  Centre^  and  the  Left  of  the  British  Positions— Progress  of  the  Engagement — The 
British  Centre  carried — The  French  Repulsed — Advance  of  the  Pru^ians  on  the  Right  of 
the  French  Position — Last  desperate  Effort  made  by  the  French  Army — Repulsed — Simul- 
taneous Advance  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Forces — Entire  Overthrow  of  the  Enemy — Pur- 
suit  of  the  Fugitives  by  the  Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher — Dreadful  Slaughter — Com" 
plete  Dispersion  of  the  French  Army — Marshal  Blucher^s  OJkial  Letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Berliuy  with  the  Writer^ s  Pao  Simile  Signature — British  Official  Account'  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo — French  Bulletin  of  the  Campaign^-^Pmssian  Prodamation^Siommrs  and  Pri- 
vileges conferred  on  the  British  Army. 


THE  combined  armies  of  Europe,  stretcli- 
iDg  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  Oulph, 
and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  were  all  again 
in  motion ;  France  being  the  point  of  concentra- 
tion, and  the  overthrow  of  NapoIeon^s  throne  the 
nltimate  object  of  all  this  military  array.  Murat, 
thebrother-in-laWyandtheonlyally  oftheemperor, 
bad  already  fallen,  and  that  part  of  the  army  of 
Austria  which  had  been  employed  in  expelling 
the  King  of  Naples  from  bis  kingdom,  was  left 
at  liberty  to  advance  towards  the  French  fron- 
tier, on  the  side  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating in  that  mighty  effort  which  appeared 
too  stupendous  for  human  resistance.  The 
army  of  France,  by  which  alone  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  supported,  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  were 
regulars,  including  the  forty  thousand  imperial 
guards.* 

On  the  side  of  the  allies,  eleven  hundred 
thousand  regular  troops,  flushed  with  the  vic- 
torious result  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
supported  by  the  exchequers  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  the  states  of 
Italy,  and  the  minor  powers  of  Germany,  had 
already  taken  the  field.  A  frontier,^  of  the  extent 
of  a  thousand  British  miles,  lay  before  them ; 
and  a  royalist  army,  under  the  command  of  La 
Roche  Jaqueline,  was  again  in  a  state  of  activity 


1815 


in  La  Vendue.     ^As  a  counterpoise  to  this  vast  BOOK  ▼. 

disparity  of  force'  Bonaparte  entertained  hopes,  

that  by  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts  be  should  be  Chap.  VI 
enabled  to  destroy  his  adversaries  in  detail,  or  if  ' 
the  country  should  be  invaded,  to  rouse  the  same 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  against  the  enemy  which 
dfisplayed  itself  in  the  year  1792. 

According  to  the  first  plan  of  the  allies, 
three  armies  were  to  penetrate  into  France  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  independent  of  each 
other,  but  tending  towards  Paris,  the  common 
centre — the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg — the  army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  under  Field-marshal  Blucher — and  the 
army^of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellfngton.  The  Russian  armies,  under  Mar- 
shal Barclay  de  Tolly  and  General  Wittgenstein, 
which  could  not  arrive  till  a  later  period,  were 
to  term  the  reserve,  and  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  was  destined  to  press  into  the  south  of 
France  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  that  peninsula.  The  speedy  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  in  Italy  induced  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  strenuously  to  urge  the 
union  of  the  two  armies  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  the  Netherlands,  each  to  remain  under  thefar 
respective  commanders,  and  neither  of  them  to  be 
subordinate.  The  uhparalleled  exertbns  of  the 
Prussian  government  enabled  the  allies  to  make 
the  alterations  recommended  with  so  much  earn* 


*  Expositioa  of  the  Stat*  of  the  Empire  by  the  Minister  Cannot,  dated  June  14, 1815, 
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BOOR  V.  estness  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  before 

— JT"  the  end  of  June  a  force  was  accumalaled  by  that 

^^ij^/  V^^^^  anaotinting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,*  by  which  the  internal  was  filled 
up  between  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
that  of  the  Netherlands.  This  army  was  dirided 
into  seven  corps,  four  of  which  formed  the  army 
of  the  Lower  Rhine — the  1st,  under  Lieutenant* 
general  Ziethen,  stationed  at  Fleurus;  the2d^ 
under  lieutenant- general  Count  Bulow,  between 
Liege  and  Hannut ;  the  3d,  under  Lieutenant- 

feneral  Borstel,  at  Binch ;  and  the  4(h,  under 
deutenant-general  Thielman,  at  Narour;  the 
four  corps  forming  an  army  of  120,000  men, 
under  the  chief  command  of  Field-marshal 
Blucher.  On  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  the  illustrious  veteran  issued  the 
following  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Liege  : — 

**  Com BADBs !  His  majesty  the  kbff  bas  been  pleased 
to  (ionfide  to  me  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  I  re- 
ceive this  favour  with  most  lively  gratitude.  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you  i^n — ^to  find  you  on  the  field  of  honour  pre- 
pared for  a  new  contest,  full  of  new  hopes.  It  is  given  to , 
us  again  to  combat  for  the  fnaX  canse— for  fipeneral 
peaoe.^  I  congratulate  you  upon  it  The  course  of  glory 
IS  again  open  to  you.  An  opportunity  offers,  to  increase, 
by  new  deeds,  the  military  renown  which  you  have  already 
acquired.  Placed  at  your  head,  I  doubt  not  of  certain  and 
glorious  success.  Show  me,  in  this  new  struggle,  the 
confidence  you  placed  in  me  during  the  last,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  gloriously  extend  the  fame  of  your 
brilliant  deeds  in  arms." 

I'he  Duke  of  Wellington  had  joined  his 
troops  in  the  month  of  Apru,  and  established  his 
heaa-quarters  at  Brussels^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  city  his  army  was  so  disposed  that  it 
might  be  concentrated  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
directed  on  any  point  of  the  French  frontiers. 
The  first  corps^  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  occupied  Enghien,  Braine-le-Comte, 
and  Niyelles,  and  consisted  of  the  first  and  third 
iBritisb  diyisions,  under  Generals  Cooke  and 
Alten ;  the  first  and  second  Hanoyerian  diyi- 
siona ;  and  the  second  and  third  Belgio  dirisions. 
The  second  corps,  commanded  by  Lord  Hill, 
included  the  second  and  fourth  British  diyisioDs, 
under  Generals  Clinton  and  Hinuber;  the  third 
and  sixth  Hanoverian^  and  the  first  Belgic  divi- 
sions, were  established  at  Ath,  Oudenarde,  and 
Grammont.  The  reserve,  stationed  at  Brussels 
and  Ghent,  comprised  the  fifth  and  sixth  British 
divisions,  under  Generals  Picton  and  Cole,  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  Hanoverian  divi- 
sions; the  cavalry  occupying  Grammont  and 
Ninove.  Of  this  force  thirty-eight  thousand 
were  British ;  the  German  legion  consisted  of 


eight  thousand  men ;  the  Hanoverian  troops 
comprised  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  ;  and 
the  Belgians,  Brunswickers,  and  Nassau  troops 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand ;  making  an 
aggregate  of  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

No  part  of  Napoleon's  political  life,  marked 
ias  it  has  always  been  by  the  most  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinary promptitude  iti  military  preparations, 
afibrds  such  a  display  of  activity,  as  was  mani- 
fested during  the  hundred  days  which  formed  the 
duration  of  his  second  reign.  Amidst  all  his 
political  pursuits,  he  was 'never  for  an  instant 
diverted  from  his  military  operations.  Cannons, 
muskets,  and  arms  of  every  description,  were 
forged  and  issued  firom  the  manufactories  and 
arsenals  with  incredible  celerity.  The  old  cor}>s 
were  i^eci^uited  ;  the  regular  alrmy,  which  on  his 
return  from  Elba  consisted  but  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was  swelled  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  ;t  new 
levies  were  instituted  under  the  various  names  of 
free-corps,  feder^s,  and  volunteers ;  the  martial 
spirit  of  France  was  again  reused  to  hope  and 
energy;  and  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  trans- 
formed at  once  into  an  immense  camp,  of  which 
Napoleon  was  the  spring  and  the  leader.  One 
large  army  defiled  towards  Belgium,  where  the 
neighbourhood  of  (he  English  and  the  Prussian 
troops  excited  alarm;  other  armies  were  assem- 
bled in  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  in  Franche  Compt^, 
'  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  it  was  in  Belgium  where  the  decisive 
blow  wais  to  be  struck^  and  quitting  Paris  eurly 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  attended  by 
Marshal  Soult,  his  major-general.  Napoleon 
passed  Laon  on  the  13(h,  and  on  the  14th  ^re* 
sented  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
on  the  old  battle-field  of  Europe. 

The  French  army,  already  in  the  highest 
order,  was  still  further  augmented  in  number  ahd 
equipments.  The  marches  and  combinations  of 
the  various  corps  d^arm^e  were  marked  in  a  dis- 
tinguished manner  by  that  high  military  talent 
which  planned  Napoleon's  most  fortunate  caiii-^ 
paigns.  In  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour,  three  armies — ^the  army  of  Laon,  headed 
by  the  emperor  in  person;  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes,  commanded  by  General  Vandamme ; 
and  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Girardj  having  broken  up  from 
the  difierent  cantonments,  attained  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement  an  united  alignment  upon 
the  frontiers  of  ISelgium.  The  troops,  thus  com* 
bined,  composed  five  corps  of  infantry,  cito*^ 

*  life  and  Campaigns  of  Field^marshal  Prince  filocher,  by  General  Gneisenaa,  Cluarler- master-general  ot  the 
PimaaiaiiArmy. 


f  Camol'sExpositiion,.Jaoe  14,  1814. 
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manded  by  Lieuteowt-geperals  d'Erlqa^  Rejlle^ 
Vandanime,  Girard,  and  tbe\CouQt  de  Lohau* 
The  cavalry  is?ere  divided  into,  foqr  .cocps^  com- 
manded by  (be  Generals  Paj6I»  .£icelm»nSjt 
Milbaud,  and  Kellermann,^  the  whole  undejr  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Grouchy.  The  deficiency  of 
artillery  was  chiefly  apprehen4ed  ;  the  allies  had} 
in  1814,  carried  oflF  most  of  the  Fcenqb.  fiolil 
trains  ;  but  by  incredible  e^ertions^  the  Ip^s.  v{^ 
more  than  supplied ;  for  bosjides  tbe  U9U^1  .train 
attached  to  separate  corps^  each  di^visioi)  of.the 
army  had  a  ]^ark  of  reserve,  and  the  impe^riiu 
guard  in  particular,  had  a  train  .of  guns,  .con* 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces,  wd  mai3,y 
of  them  bearing  thp  republican  inscriptions  of 
Liberie^  Egaliie,  FraiernUS.  The  ,army  of  th^ 
north  possessed  in. all  more  than  three,  hundred 

funs,  a  quantity  which  was .  considered  ratbei^ 
eyond  the,  usuqI  proportion*  Tha  cavalry  .wa^ 
another  species  of  force,  in  which  BQPWfu:te,wa^ 
supposed  to  be.peculiarly  weak^but  a  finer  bqdy 
of  horse  never  took  the  field.  Th^ir  number 
exceeded  twenty  thousandr  of  which  ihp  laajDen^ 
were  distinguished  ,by  th/^ic  address;,  .^ctiyity^ 
and  ferocity^  andtheicQirassier^i  of  wpQmit  is 
stated  that  there  wefe  nine  regimeots^.byr  the 
excellence,  of  their  appointipents,  and  the  supe-s^ 
ripr  power  of  their  liorses.*  The  infantry  were 
principally  veteran  troops.  The.  Slite  of  tbe 
arm^  consisted  of  the  imperial  guards^  who 
were  at  least  twepty  thoua^^  strong..  The 
other  corps  of  infantry,  all  of  whom  were  anir 
mat^d  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence. in 
themselves  and  their  general,  amounted,,  includr 
ing  the  artillery,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  tbour 
sand  men,  which,  with  the  guards  and  caviilry^ 
formed  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  completely  armed  and  equipr 
ped>  and  amply  supplied, with,  all  the  munitions 
of  war. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Marengo 
and  Friedland  afibroed  a  proper  occasion  to  re- 
new that  charm,  or  prestige^  as  Napoleon  himself 
was  wont  to  call  it^  whidi  once  attached  to  hi3 
name  and  fortune,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the 
emperor  issued  from  Avespes  the  followifig  pro- 
clamation  to  bis  arqay : —  j.* 

GENERAL  ORDER.  \ 

Avesnes,  June  14, 1815.  ; 
**  HoLDtERff  \  This  day  is  the  anntyersary  of  Msretigfo 
ktid  ef  Friedlaii^,   which  twice  decided   tae  destiny  of 


CUAP.  \1» 
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Europe.  Then,  as  after  AusterliU.  as  j^fter  Wagrani,^we  BOOK  V* 
were  top  generous!  "We  believea  in  the  protestations  ' 
and  in  the  oaths  of  princes  whom  we  left  on  the  throne ! 
Nomr,  however^  eoftleM>ed:amoiiff'  themselves,  they. would 
destroy- the  in<lfE4»«M]Q(k9^. ami  ijae  mopt.s^cted  nghts  of 
France.  Thiey  have  commi^pyp^d  the  most  unjust  aggres  < 
sions.  Let  us  march,  tnen,  to  meet  thepo.  Are  they  and 
we  no  longer  the  same  men  ?  Soldiers,  at  Jena,  against 
these  same  Prussians,-  how  so  arrogant,  you  were  one 
agaiBst  three,  and  at  Jfontmirail  one  against  six  I  Let 
tbo^e  waaofig  you  who  liave^  be«{n  prisoners  of  the^  Englisbg 
detail  to  yo^i  ihehu,lks,  and  the  j'rightful  miseries  which 
they  suffet-ed  !  The  Saxons,  tne  Belg-ians,' the  Hanover- 
ians, the  soMiers  of  the  confederation  of  .the  llhine, 
lamest  thal'they  are  compelled  ito  lend  their  arms  to  the  • 
oaoae  ^.  priooea,,  the  ^teeoiies.  of  justice  and  of  the  nghts 
of  all  oatipnss:  they  know  that  this  coalition. is  insatiaolel 
^Aer  havinff  (devoured  twelve  millbns  of  Poles,  twelve 
millions  of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons,  six  millions 
of  Belgians,  it  must  devour  the  states  of  the  second  rank 
of  iGermaay.  The  raadmeo  i  «  moment  of  jpvosperity 
U^ikla.thend'  The  oppmifioii  and  . bumiliatien. of  the. 
French  people  ^  are  beyond,  their,  power*  If  they  enter 
France,  they  will  there  find,  their  tomb.  Soldiers !  we  hare 
ibrced  marcnes  to  make,  battles  to  fight,  dangers  to  encoun- 
ter ;  bpt,  with  eteadioees,  Tictory  will  be  onrs— the  rights, 
tlie«konour,  the  happinesa  of  i the. country  .will  be  jre-con* 
quered  I  To  every  FpenchmfLD.  whQ  baa  |i*)ieart,  tlM^  mUr 
ment  is  arrived  to  conquer  or  .perish. 


(Ogned) 


"NAPOLEON." 


'TWm  {ifoolamation  was  received  by  tbe  sol^ 
diere  with  4raii9popts  of  joy.  The  enthueiasm 
of'the^Freneh  lurmy  wae  at  its  highest  pitch; 
-and  at- day-break)  on  -the  morniog  of  Tharsday 
4iie  IStb,  the -corps  were  put  in  motion  on  the 
Vnaks*  of  the  Sambre  to'itfYitde  Belgium,  mt^ 
4he  hope  of  surpirisiiiA'  the  Prusdian  army,  in  its 
oam^onmentS)  iiiid  onftting  '6lf  tiie  communA^tion 
b^ttrsen  --  P^inee  Mueher  and  tbe  I>ake  of 
'WeUiligtoOr  Tbe  second  corps,  nnder  General 
-RdiHeiCommeiioed  the  attack  upon  the  Prussian 

Eosts  near  Thuin,  andOeneral  Zietben,  Ending 
imself  overpowered  by  'superioir  numbers^,  was 
repalsed  as  fair  as^  BArohiennies-au-Pont/  lb 
^mtv^Mtreat  ihel^ssiana  suflfered'coikstdetuble 
tloss  horn  the  ^ehargclB  of  cairalry  mad^  ^npofa 
ibeir- sqnsres  <^f  infantry,  and  th^'Fi^efa  tr6ops^ 
after -forcing  the  passage  at  the  Sam.bre,  ad* 
vanoed  towards  the  village  of  Gosaelies,  in  order 
^to  intersept  the  Prussite  gairlsori.  of  Cbarleroiy 
should  it  attempt  to  retreat  id  thai  direction. 
About  mid-day  Napole6n  entered  Oharleroi,  an,d 
•Ale  Prussians^  surprised  *  by  the  suddenness  pf 
the*  attaeki  retreated  pifeeipitately  upon  Flenrus, 
'  'where  their  anx^y  was  concentrated.  '  Napoleonfs 


*  The  French  cuirass  forms  a  krad  of  coat-of-mail^  consisting  of  a  thorax  or  hreast-plate,  made,  pigeon-breasted, 
and  joined  by  clasjlli  to  the  back-plate,  fike  the  ancient  armoar.  Those  of  the  soldiers  are  of  iron  highly  polished,  And 
tbeee  of  the  officers  of  brass,  inlaid  with  8te«K  end  are  both  proof  again$ta  nittsket-hall  if  it  strikes  upon  tbein  in  an  inclined 
•diTfCtionv  To  this  armour  is  added  a  helmet,  with  bheek-pwoes  y  and  the  w^pons  of  offence  used  by  the  cuirassiers 
-are  a  long^stiaigbt  broadsword  and  pytola^  bat  no  oariuoe.  (In  dose^actioB  tfaey  are  protected  from  the  sabres  of  their 
antagonwta  hy  tbeir  vtamftf  except  fchAfltiebe  falkmi  their  nenk  or  limbs^bat  tbe  shape  anil  weight  of  Che  cuirass  iieeea- 
iarily  impedes  ^le  motion  o'fitbetr  airnisy  an^  readeii  tbe«pafar  inferior  to  the  British  in  the  dexterous  ose  of  tbe  sabre; 
tOL.  If.— )io.  70.  5  X 
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BOOK  V.  squadron  of  service  charged  8e¥eral  times  in  the 
course  of  Uie  day  upon  the  routed  Prussian  in- 
fantry; and  in  one  of  these  charges  General 
Letort,  colonel  of  the  French  guard,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  result  of  these  various  en- 
(pagements  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French* 
According  to  their  telegraphic  bulletin,  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  were  maae,  six  pieces  of  can- 
non captured,  and  four  Prussian  regiments 
destroyed,  with  comparatively  little  loss;  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  passage  of  the  Sambre 
was  carriedi  Charleroi  was  gained,  with  its 
magazines,  and  the  campaign  was  opened  with 
that  eclat  J  which  has  its  inspiring  influence  upon 
all  military  bodies,  but  on  none  so  much  as  on 
the  armies  of  France.  Napoleon,  with  his  usual 
policy,  profited  by  these  early  successes;  the 
most  exaggerated  statements  were  published; 
the  prisoners  were  Collected  and  marched  into 
France  on  the  routes  by  which  the  corps  .in  the 
rear  were  advancing ;  and  the  sight  of  the  captives 
served  to  inflame  the  French  soldiers,  who,  with 
shouts  of  "  Vive  PEmipereur^'*  were  hastening  for- 
ward to  share  in  the  glory  of  their  comrades. 

On  the  night  of  the  15tb  the  news  arrived  at 
Brussels  that  hostilities  had  commenced.      The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  clearly  4aken  by 
surprise,  was  sitting  after  dinner^  with;  a  party 
of  officers,  when  the  dispatches  from  Marshal 
Blucher  were  presented  to  liiip.     ,  On  the  same 
jiight  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  ,a  ball  at 
B^Vaselsj  at  whi^h  the  Dukeof  BrudsMrick/an4 
jliord  UxtiriflgB,  niftth  many  others  of  the;B^itiilh 
4>fficefs,  were  pr^^ae?^;  a»d  the  Duk^  of  Wellisi^ 
ton,  considering  ihe 'first  intimation' as.  mepeljr 
relating  to  «u»  raair  ofppsts,  after  giving  orders 
that  the  troops  sJ^quldhLold  themselves  iureacB- 
^nesSy  bad  jomi^  the  assembly.     tAt  midnight  a 
second  me^s^nger  ancivejd,  with  intelligeO0e  that 
Charleroi  was.  tak»^  dtet  the  Frenohhad  adr 
vaDced  to,  fleurps,  and;  thai  ^general  wgHg^!- 
.mei|t  oa  the  following  day  seemed  hveTitaJl^le;.  Id 
the  midst,  of  the  festivlueaat..theDuke  of 'Rich- 
mond's^ the  jbugle  sounded,  and  the  drum  beat  to 
arms.    The  officers  hastened  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  ^f  their  troops,  and  many  of  them 
^reeeiveid  their  c)ea.tb  wounds  on  the  approadiing 
day  in.t^r  ball-room  ^r^sses. '    In  lesstblkii  an 
•  hour  the  troops  began  tp-asseaible  in  Hip  .paijk. 
The  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and- the  waggon^ traiy, 
were  all  in  motion  ^  and  at  sun- rise  the  maroh 
began,  each  regiment  quitting  the  parade  with 
three  cheers,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels 
'  crowc(ed  their  line  of  murch,  and  foUowed/them 
with  tlieir  blessings.    • 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  aUendedby  his 
staff  and  some,  squadrons  of  light  horse,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  gallop  to  Les  Quatre  Bras,  where 
the  toads  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  from 
Nivelles  to  Namur,   intersect  each  other^  and 


give  this  name  to  a  farai^lyih^  hetween  Genappe 
and  GossMies.  Sir.  Tliom^s  Picton,  who  had 
arrived  from  England 'on  that  Vc^ry 'night,  was 
seen  ajt  the  head  of  his  division,  tnolinted  upon 
his  charger,  with  his'  reconnoitriDg- glass  slung 
across  bis  sho'older,  and  guiTy  accosting  his 
friends  as  he  rode  throu^  the  streets  of  Brus-. 
sels,  never  to  return.  The  position  of  Les  Qua- 
tre Bras  was  of  consideraole  impoi^tance,  and 
was  the  point  by  which  the  Prince  of  Orange^, 
co-operating  with  a  corps  under  Prince  de 
Weimar,  had  kept  up  the  commutiieation  from 
Nivelles  and  Brussels  with  Marshal  E^lucher's 
army.  The  Prussians  were  at  this  time  posted 
on  the  heights  between  Bry  and  Sombref,  and 
oceupied  with  a  large  force  the  two  villages  of 
St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  in  the  front  of  those 
places.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
isolumns  of  the  French  army,  which  were  still 
bn  the  right  side  of  the  Sambre,  were  put  in 
motibn,  and  after  effecting  their  passage,  the 
whole  army  marched  forward.  The  command 
of  the  left  win^,  composed  of  the  first  and 
second  icorps' of  miuntfy,  and  four  divisions  of 
bavalry  under  General  KelleTman,  was  conferred 
on  Marshal  Ney,' who  had  only  arrived  on  the 
preceding  day  at  liead-quarters,  and  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  drders,  had  marched  upon  Gos- 
selies  and  Frasnes,'  towards  Brussels.  The 
centre,  composed  of  the  third  and  fourth  corps, 
having  the  sixth  corps  and  the  guard  in  reserve, 
con'istttqted  the'  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
akidwas  directed  upon  Li^ny-sous-Fleurus,  by 
the  emperor  in  person  ;  and  Marshal  Grouchy, 
with'  the  horse  of  Pajol,  and  some  baitalions 
ijf  infantry,  commanded  on  the  right,  and  ma- 
nceovred  towtirds  the  village  of  Sombref,  upon 
the  route  to  Namur. 

'  *  During  the  morning  there  had  beto  much 
skirmishing  in  the  .vicinity  of  Les  Quatre  Bras, 
aniA  about  three  o'clock 'in  the  afternoon 'Mar- 
'sharNey  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
British  position  at  that  place.  The  Brunswick 
corps  and  the  fifth  division  bad  happily  arrived, 
and  maintained  the  position  with  the  most  signal 
intrepidity,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Sir*lTfaofhas  Picton,  Sir 
James  Kempt,  and  >Sir.  Denis  Pack.  Early  in 
the.engagement  a  corps  of  {Belgians  was  ordered 
^to'advance,  with  the.  43d  highland  regiment,  to 
support  a  detaohment  which  jras  brisldy  .pushed 
-  by  the  French.  From  some  cause  the  two  bat- 
^  talions  were  ^eparat^d,  when  .a  column  of  French 
'lancers,  who  were  Iving  in  ambushr  concealed 
by  some  hedges  and  high  standing  com,  sud- 
denly rushed  upon  tliem4  .  Colonel  Macara,  per« 
oeiving  tbci  danger  to  whidh  the  troops  were 
exposed,  ordered  his  regiment  to  form  into  a 
square;  but,  in  performing  this  evolution,  two 
companies   were    left  out,    when  the    lancers 
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charged  upoo  them  with  desperate  (ury,  and  i& 
a  moment  oyerwbelmed  and  literally  annihilated 
them.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  i^renoh 
troops  charged  on  the  square,  and  though  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  they  succeeded  in  cutting  down 
great  numbers  of  the  highlanders^  among  whom 
was  their  brave    colonel.      Again   and    again 
these   charges  were    repeated^   but  not  a  man 
thought, of  retreating;  the  gallant  Scots  stood 
like  adamant;  and  it  was  not  until  their  regi- 
ment was  reduced  to  a  tenth  part  of  .its  original 
number,  that  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight.      The 
Prince  of  Orange,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  the 
fight,  advanced  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  made  prisoner ;  but  a  battalion  of  Belgiansi 
seeing  his  danger,  rushed  to  his  relief,  and  in  a 
moment  rescued  him  from  the  enemy,     ^f  There, 
my  brave  fellows,'^  said  the  prince,  taking  off  the 
insignia  of  his  order  and  throwing  it  among 
them,  *^  take  it,  you  have  all  deserved  it."    This 
mark  of  afiection  his  soldiers  were  not  slow  to 
return ;  in  a  moment  the  star  was  fixed  to  the 
top  of  .their  colours,  and  they  all  swore  to  defend 
this  sacred  deposit  or  to  perish.    This  oath  was 
qpeedily  ratified  i   numbers  of  them  f^U  while 
pronouncing  it. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick^  who  bad  entered 
the  campaign  with  a  spirit  almost  chivalrous, 
and  had  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  led  to  the  charge  his  celebrated  ^^  Black 
Brunswickers,"  so  called  from  the  mourning 
, which  they  wore,  for  his  father.  The  duke,  in 
the  ardour  of  the  battle,  rashly  exposed  himself 
amidst  the  fire  of  small  arms,  and  in  this  situ* 
ation  he  was  struck  by  a ,  musket-ball,   which, 

{massing  through  his  bridle-hand,  entered  his 
iver,  and  numbered  him  with  the  dead.-  Sir 
'ijfhomas  Ficton,  though  more  fortunate  ttrto^the 
duke,  received  a  wound  in  the  early  part  Ir  the 
d^y,  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  th4|'this 
wound,  so  heroically  concealed,  and  tossed 
only  by  himself  with  a  piece  of  a  torfi  handker- 
chief, was  discovered.  Colonel  Cameron,  who 
had  60  often  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  fell 
while  leading  the  &d  regiment  to  charge  a  body 
of  cavali:y,  and  many  other  regretted  names 
were  read  on  the  blopdy  list ;  but  if  it  was  a  day 
of  sorrow,  it  was  also  a  day  of  triumph.  Re- 
peated as  were  the  enemy's  attacks  with  large 
boiiies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  were  all 
xepul:}ed  ;  and  the  successive  arrival  of  Generals 
Alten,  Cooke,  Maitland,  and  Byng,  enabled 
the  Duke  of  Wellinglon  to  maintain  his  ground 
.  against  the  superior  force  with  which  he  was 
assailed..  In  a  battle  so  warmly  contested,  the 
loss  QP  eftch  side  must  have  been  considerable, 


and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  killed,  wounded,  BOOR  T. 
and  missing,  in  the  British  ariny,  amounted  to  " 

3,018  '*  while  the  loss  of  the  French  i^  stated   Cb^p.  VI. 
at  4,200.t  ^— -v^*^ 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  when  the      ^^^^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  allies  had  attained  the  highest 
pitch.  Marshal  Ney  sent  orders  for  the  first  corps 
of  infantry,  which  he  had  stationed  in  reserve  at 
Frasnes^   to  march  to  the  front  of  the  pas  de^ 
charge^  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  British ;  but  what  was  his,  astonishment 
to  learn,    that  the  emperor,   who  was  engaged 
with  the  Prussians  at  the  same  moment  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Ligny,    had    disposed  of  this 
powerful  reserve  without  informing  him  of  the 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  division  of  Gi« 
rard,  of  the  second  corps,   and  that  instead  of 
eight  divisions  of  infantry  he  had  actually  left 
under  his  command  only  three  !     Confounded  by 
this  intelligence.  Marshal  Ney  was  obliged!  to 
renounce  all  hopes  of  victory,  and  to  call  forth  ' 
the  utmost  efforts  of  his  troops  even  to  maintain 
his  position.    Thus  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand   men    were  paraliied,    and  idly  paraded; 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  from  the  right 
to  the  left  and  the   left   to  the  right,    without 
firing  a  shot. 

No  immediate  and  decisive  advantage  re- 
suited  to  the  British  from  the  battle  of  I^es 
Quatre  Bras,  but  a  great  deliverance  had  been 
achieved.  The  opportunity  for  striking  a  deci* 
sive  blow  against  the  English,  before  their  army 
was  completely  assembled,  had,  by  the  ^^faU^ 
-movement^'  and  ^*  bad  arrangements*'  of  Napo- 
leon, passed  unimproved.  *^  By  what  fatality,'^ 
says  Marshal  Ney,  ^^  did  the  emperor,  instead  of 
leading  his  forces  against  Lord  Wellington,  who 
would  have  been  attacked  unawares,  and  could 
.not  have  resisted,  consider  this  attack  (on  Les 
Quatre  Bras)  as  secondary  ?  IIow  did  the  em- 
peror, after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  conceive 
it  possible  to  fight  two  battles  on  the  same  day  ? 
It  was  to  oppose  forces  double  our's,  and  to  do 
what  military  men  who  were  witness  to  it  can 
scarcely  yet  comprehend.  Instead  of  tbis^  had 
he  left  a  corps  of  observation  to  watch  the 
Prussians,  and  marched  with  his  most  powerful 
masses  to  support  me,  the  English  army  had 
undoubtedly  been  demolished  between  Les  Qua- 
tre Bras  and  Genappe ;  and  this  position,  whicti 
separated  the  two  allied  armies,  being  once  in 
our  power,  would  have  opened  for  the  emperor 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  right  of  the 
Prussians,  and  of  crushing  Uiem  in  their  turn.^'l 
However  well  founded  Marshal  Ney^s  censure 
may  be,  and  his  authority  upon  such  a  subject  ia 
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BOOK  V.  not  ta  be  oMtemaed,  it  is  Tery  improbable  thai 
aH  the  results  he  nBa^ines  i^ould  have  flowed 
from  hit  plan  of-operatioHs.^  The  Duhe  of  Wel- 
lington was  not  in  the  habit  of  permitting  bis 
army  to  be  demolished ;  nor  was  MarahaL  Blu- 
cher  a  commander  to  be  held  in  check  by  a  corps 
of  obserration,  whilst  his  allies  were  seriously 
engaged  withia  the  range  of  his  operations. 
The  British  commander-in-chief  has  obserred, 
with  that  ingenuousness  which  forms  a  leading 
characteristic  in  his  transcendent  military  carear, 
''  that  when  other  generals  commit  an  error 
their  army  is  lost  by  it,  and  they  are  sure  to  i|e 
beaten ;  but  that  when  he  gets  into  a  scrape  his 
army  always  gets  hhn  out  of  it ;"  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  army  w6uld  baTC  extri- 
cated him  from  that  dauger  of  demolition  which 
the  Prince  of  MosAiwa  apprehends  awaited  him> 
had  Bonaparte  directed  h'rs  principal  force 
against  the  British,  instead  of  the  Prussian 
army.  It  may  also  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
plan  pursued  by  Napoleon,  that  he  obtained  on 
the  Idth  a  signal,  though  not  a  decisive  vietory, 
over  the  Prussian  array. 

When  Bonaparte  moved  with  his  centre 
and  right  wing  upon  Blucher,  he  certainly  con- 
ceived that  he  had  left  Marshal  Ney  a  more  easy 
task  than  his  own ;  and  that  the  marshal  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  pushing  his  way  into  the 
Ticinity  of  Brussels,  before  the  English  army 
could  be- concentrated  in  sufficient  force  to  arrest 
fata  progress.  To  himself  he  reserved  the  task 
of  coping  with  Marshal  Blueher,  hoping,  by  his 
overthrow,  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  Prussian  and  British  armies,  and  to 
compel  each  to  seek  safety  in  isolated  and  un- 
connected movements.  On  advancing  to  the 
Prussian  position,  Marshal  Blueher  was  found 
posted  with  his  right  in  the  village  of  St.  Amand, 
his  centre  at  Ligny-sons-Fleurus,  and  his  left  at 
Sombref;  In,  this  strong  position  the  Prussian 
commander  had  assemUed  three  corps  of  bis 
army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  the 
fourth  corps,  under  General  Bulow,  being  in 
distant  cantonments  between  Liege  and  Hannut, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  concentra- 
tion. The  force  of  the  Assailants  is  stated  in 
the  Prudsran  disnatcfaes  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand ;  but  as  Ney  had  at  least  thirty 
thousand  in  active  service,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  reserve,  it  is  probable  (hat  the  troops 
under  Bonaparte's  immediate  command  in  the 
battle  of  Ligny  did  not  exceed  in  number  the 
force  of  his  Adversary ;  and  the  courage  and 
animosity  of  the  two  armies  was,  like  their 
litrength,  equal.  Napoleon,  having  recodtioitred 
the  strength  ahd  position  of  the  enemy,  re- 
solved on  an  immediate  attack ;  and  while  his 
left,  under  General  Vandamme,  marched  upon 
St.  Amanti,  General  Girard^  At  the  bead  Of  the 


centpe,  advanced  to  Li9ny,«and  McvrsHa)  Grouefcy; 
wtthithotrigkit  wing,  presented  himself  hi  front  of 
Sombref. 

The «ngogement  commenced  at  three  o'clodi 
in  the.aftemoon,  by  a  furious  ^cannonade,  ond^ 
caver  of  which  >the  third  corps  of  the  Freneh 
army,  commanded  by  Vandamme,  attacked  the 
village  of  St.  Amand  at  the  point  of  ttve-bayonet, 
and  notwidistaading  tiie  most  determined  resist^ 
ance,  succeeded  in  carrying  -the  viikge.  This 
village,  which  formed  the  key  of  the  •right  ^ing 
of  the  Prussian  position,  the  most  desperate 
efforts  were  made  to  recover;  and  Marshal 
Blacber,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion, impelled  his  forces  upon  the  French  ranks 
with  so  much  vigour  and  success,  that  one  end 
of  the  village  was  again  occupied  by  the  Prus* 
sians.  At  this  moment  Bonaparte  disimtched 
his  orders  for  the  advance  of  the  first  corps,  by 
which  the  efforts  of  Marshal  Ney  were  paralised, 
and  the  left  wingof  the  French  army  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger,  but  before  the  arrival 
of  the  reserve,  the  French  had  established  thenw 
selves  so  firmly  in  the  church  and  the  burial- 
eround,  that  all  the  efforts-  of  the  Prussians  Co 
dislodge  them  proved  unavailing. 

It  was  now  five  o*elobk  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  battle  had  become  general ;'  but  the  principal 
•ffi>rts  of  the  combatants  were  direoted  against 
Ligny.  Here  a  murderous  scene  commenced^ 
which  for  fury  and  inveteracy  had -never  b^en 
equalled  in  any  of  the  former  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  Prussians.  Each  soldier  ap- 
peared to  be  avenging  his  own  personal  quarrel: 
the  hatred  between  the  two  nations  wtis  of  tbo 
most  deadly  kind;  and  neither  party  seemed 
disposed  either  to  give  or  to  ask  quarter.  The 
terrain  of  action  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
space ;  freshr  troops  were  on  both  sides  continually 
brought  into  the  field ;  and  for  four  hours  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  w«re  directed  from 
each  side  against  the  village,  which  was  on  fire 
at  One  and  the  sanoe  time  in  several  places.    The 

Eossession  of  the  heights  of  St.  Haye,  which 
ad  been  carried  by  atorm  three  times,  and  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Prussians,  seemed 
to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  their  aBairs  ;  but  the 

J|eneral  fortune  of  the  day  was  evidently  id 
avour  otNapoIeen.  The  issue,  however,  seemed 
to  depend  on  tiie  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
English  troops,  or  on  th^  jtinction  of  the  Oorps 
under  General  Bulow.  But  in  this  emergency 
news  was  brought  that  the  British  division,  des- 
tined to  support  Marshal  Blueher,  was  violently 
attacked  by  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Ney,  and  the  arrival  of  General  Bulow  was  in* 
voked  in  vain.  The  danger  became  every  hour 
more  urgent;  the  Prussian  commander-in-chief 
repeatedly  led  his  divisions  into  the  fire,  but  he 
had  not  a  single  corps  in  reserve,  and  neither 
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Ihe  gallantry  f||  the  troops,  nor  the  personal 
bravery  and  exainple  of  the  intrepid  Blueher, 
could  much  longer  maintain  the  contest  against 
the  skill,  enterprise,  and  devotion  of  the  enemy. 
About  eight  o^cIock  in  the  evening,  the  French 
bad  become  masters  of  the  villages  of  St.  Amand 
and  Ligny.  But  the  Prussians  still  preserved  a 
strong  position  in  the  rear  of  a  ravine  which 
separates  the  village  of  Ligny  from  the  height 
of  the  mill  of  Bnssi.  Napoleon,  from  the  com- 
iDencement  of  the  battle,  had  been  manoeuvring 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  the  power,  at  the 
proper  moment,  to  direct  a  superior  force  beyond 
the  ravine.  Ttiis  moment  had  now  arrived ;  and 
eight  battalions  of  the  guard,  formed  into  one 
formidable  column^  supported  by  four  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and 
the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  traversed  the 
village  of  Jjigny  at  the  pas-de-charge.  Advanc- 
ing into  the  ratine,  they,  began  to  ascend  the 
heights,  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  Prussians.  This  murderous  dis- 
charge they  sustained  with  great  gallantry,  and 
on  reaching  the  Prussian  line,  the  impression 
made  upon  the  masses  of  which  it  consisted 'was 
so  tremendous^  that  the  field  was,  in  an  instant, 
covered  with  slain,  and  the  centre  being  broken, 
the  communication  between  the  wings  became 
endangered. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  the  gallant  Blu- 
cher  had  nearly  closed  his  long  and  illustrious 
eareer.  The  field  marshal  had  himself  headed 
an  unsuccessful  charge  against  the  French  ca- 
valry, and,  while  the  enemy  was  in  vigorous 
pursuit,  a  musket- ball  struck  the  veteran^s  horse, 
which,  instead  of  being  stopped  by  his  wound, 
began  to  gallop  more  furiously,  and  did  not  stop 
till  he  fell  do'wn  dead.  Stunned  by  the  violence 
of  the  fall.  Marshal  Blucher  lay  entangled  under 
his  charger,  and  tbe  enemy's  cuirassiers,  follow- 
ing up  their  advantage,  passed  over  him  without 
observing  the  prostrate  commander.  His  only 
attendant  was  an  adjutant  in  his  own  army,  who,- 
with  an  hdnoiirable^  self-devotion,  had  alighted 
to  share  his  fate.  In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian 
eavalry  had  rallied,  and  having  repulsed  the 
French,  became  in  their  turn  the  pursuers.  Still 
the  Prussian  general  was  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
was  again  passed,  by  both  his  own  troops  and  the. 
enemy,  without  being  recognized.  The  danger 
-was  imminent ;  "  but,"  says  General  Gneisenau, 
**  heaven  watched  over  him  :'*  he  was  disengaged 
from  the  dead  animal,  and  immediately  mounted 
the  horse  of  a  trooper. 

Night  pot  an  end  to  the  sanguinary*  battle 
of  Ligny.  The  French  became  masters  of  the 
field  ;  but  the  Prussians  eflfected  their  retreat  in 
good  order,  and  formed  again  at  Tilly,  a  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  half  a  leac^ue  from  the  scene 
of  operations.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  ex- 
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treroely  severe;  according  to  'the  French  ac-  BOOi  V. 
counts,  the  Prussians  had  fifteen  thousand  men  ■  - 

put  hors  de  combat;  and,  on  the  same  authority  it  Cimp.  VI. 
is  stated,  that  their  own  loss  did  not  exceed  three  >-^-%-'*-'' 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  1815 

Marshal  Blucher,  in  his  precipitate  retreat, 
left  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  whole  number  of  pieces  captured 
on  the  10th,  is  stated,  in  the  French  bulletin^ 
to  amount  to  forty:  During  the  night,  the  vil- 
lages of  *Bry  and  Sombref  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Prussians  under  Oeneral  Thielman ; 
but  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  this 
corps  comn^nced  its  retreat  by  the  route  of 
Gembloux,  where  it  was  joined  by  General 
Bulow^s  division  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  17th» 
the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army  was  concentrated, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre: 

The  French  exaggerated  their  advantages 
with  a  licence  more  than  poetic.  Marshal  Soult, 
Napoleon's  lieutenant,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Prince  of  Eokmuhl,  the  French  minister-at-war, 
did  not  scruple  to  announce,  ^^  that  the  emperor 
had  succeeded  in  separating  the  line  of  the 
allies.*'  "  Wellington  and  -Blucher,"  he  adds, 
"  saved  themselves  with  difliculty  :  the  effect 
was  theatrical— ^in  ^an  instant  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  <>ras  routed  in  all  directions.'*^ 
Another  dispatch,  published  with  great  pomp  in 
the  French  official  paper,  said,  "  There  are 
upon  the  field  of  battle  eight  enemies  to  one 
Frenchman  !  Their  loss  is  said  to  be  fifty  thou- 
sand men*!  The  cannonade  was  like  that  of  the 
battle  of  Moskwa.  Whole  bands  of  prisoners 
are  taken* ;  they  do  not  know  what  is  become  of 
their  commanders.  The  rout  is  complete  on  this 
side,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  so  soon  hear  again 
of  the  Prussians,  if  theyjshould  be  ever  able  ta 
rally  again.  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see„ 
now  the  emperor  is  here,  what  will  become  of 
them.*' 

Napoleon  now  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
great  object  of  his  first  movements  was  effected,  ^ 
and  that  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating the  English  and  Prussian  armies,  by  cut^ 
ting  off  their  communication.  Under  this  per- 
suasion, he  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th 
towards  Quatre  Bras,  after  leaving  the  third  and 
fourth  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  General  Pajol, 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  to  follow 
the  retreating  Prussian  army. 

The  retreat  of  Marshal  Blucher  demandecT 
a  corresponding  movement  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Wellington,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  I7th,  the  British  army  retired 
from  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras  upon  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  by  the  rout«^  of  Genappe«  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
march,  when  the  itiasses  of  the  enemy  began  to 
appear.      The  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers 
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formed  the  advanced-guard,  and  pressed  closely 
upon  the  rear  of  the  British  column.  The  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  had  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  and  the  open  country  could 
not  be  traversed  even  by  the  cavalry.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  enemy  was  unable  to  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  retiring  army,  and  forced  to 
qonfine  all  their  efforts  to  the  centre,  which  pro- 
ceeded on  the.  high  road.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, on  passing  Genappe,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  had  been  allowed  to  move  throughf 
that  narrow  defile  unharassed  by  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  surmised  that  Napoleon  did  not 
command  in  person  the  pursuing  divisions  of 
the  French  army  ;  but  in  this  conjecture  the  Bri- 
tish commander  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  apparent  want  of  activity  was  to  be 
imputed  to  the  heavy  loss  sustained  on  the  16th, 
to  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  impracticability  of  the  roads.  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  to  whom  was  confided  the  duty  of  cover- 
ing  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  finding  his 
cavalry  much  pressed  by  the  French  lancers, 
resolved  to  attack  the  advancing  squadrons  as 
they  issued  from  the  pass  at  Genappe.  This 
attack,  which  was  most  gallantly  led  by  the  7th 
hussars,  was  received  by  ,fhe  French  cavalry 
with  distinguished  firmness,  and  the  hussars  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Animated  by  the  native 
valour  of  Britons,  the  attack  was  again  renewed, 
but  the  massive  columns  of  the  enemy  remained 
unbroken.  The  heavy  household  troops  were 
now  ordered  to  charge,  and  to  strike  only  at  the 
limbs  of  their  adversaries.  Dismayed  by  this 
novel  mode  of  attack,  and  unable  to  withstand 
the  resistless  torrent,  the  lancers  turned  their 
horses,  and  the  British  troops  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  retreat,  without  further  molesta- 
tion, to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
three  miles  in  front  of  Waterloo. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English 
army  arrived  at  its  destination^  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having  made  bis  arrangements  for 
the  night,  established  his  head-quarters  at  a  petty 
inn  in  the  small  village,  on  whose  name  he  was 
destined  to  confer  imperishable  renown.  The 
duke  had  travelled  tbrou<>h  this  part  of  the 
country  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  appearance 
that  hostilities  would  be  soon  renewed,  and  see- 
ing every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  had 
observed,  that  were  he  ever  to  fight  a  battle  for 
the  defence  of  Brussels,  Waterloo  was  the 
ground  which  he  would  choose  as  the  scene  of 
operations.  At  Brussels,  which  city  had  been 
thrown  info  extreme  consternation,  by  some  run- 
away Bclgic  cavalry,  who  had  passed  through 
thetovn  oti  the  morning  of  the  17th,  proclaim- 
ing (hat  the  Frtnch  oru  y  was  in  close  pursuit, 
the  alarin  anc)  dfspoodency  of  the  inhabitants 
ivas  heighieued  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Duke 


of  Weliington  had  fallen  back  ^  Waterloo.  A 
retrograde  movement  bears  with  it  so  many 
symptoms  of  defeat,  and  it  is  so  often  either 
the  consequence  or  the  preltide  of  an  overthrow, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  where  every 
thing  is  at  stake,  may  well  be  excused  for  giving 
way  to  those  feelings  from  which  the  British 
army  itself  was  not  altogether  free.  1*he  French, 
on  the  contrary,  glowed  with  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  No  one  suffered  himself  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  the  English  would  halt,  till  they 
reached  their  vessels,  and  Napoleon  himself 
calculated  confidently  upon  holding,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  one  of  his  Sunday  review.^  in  the 
magnificent  square  of  the  Place  Royale  at 
Brussels. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
in  his  position  at  Waterloo,  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  by  his  lordship  to  Marshal  Blucher^ 
to  inform  him  thiit  the  duke  was  resolved  to 
accept  battle  on  the  following  day,  if  the  Prus- 
sians could  support  him  with  two  of  their  corps. 
The  answer  of  Blucher  was  highly  character- 
istic— he  promised  not  only  to  support  the  duke 
with  two  corps,  iStt  with  his  whole  army ;  add- 
ing, that  if  Napoleon  did  not  choose  to  attack 
them,  the  allies  should  unite  their  whole  force 
and  attack  him.  The  French,  whose  force  wa» 
gradually  coming  up  during  the  eveniu^y  oc- 
cupied a  ridge  nearly  opposite  to  the  position  of 
the  English  army,  and  while  Napoleon  estab- 
lished his  head -quarters  at  the  farm  of  Oaillon^ 
near  Planchenoit,  a  village  in  the  rear  of  his 
position,  the  bivouacs  of  his  numerous  army 
covered  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  aiid  rose  to  its 
summit. 

The  night  of  the  17th  was  dreadful ;  the 
rain  fell  incessantly  and  in  torrents  ;  the  soldiers, 
in  their  open  bivouac^,  were  up  to  their  knees 
in  mud;  and  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
officers,  who  had  advanced  from  Brussels  in 
their  ball-room  dress,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues 
they  had  encountered,  stretched  themselves  on 
this  cheerless  bed,  to  rise  no  more.  Few  places 
could  be  found  sufficiently  free  from  mud  to 
admit  of  a  fire  being  lighted,  and  the  pelting 
of  the  storm,  .even  in  those  situations,  instantly 
extinguished  the  flame.  The  interval  usually 
appropriated  to  rest  was  not  lost  by  the  British 
troops.  In  the  course  of  the  night  time  was 
found  to  cleanse  their  arms,  distribute  ammu- 
nition, and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  approaching  conflict. 

It  was  the  general  fear  in  the  French  army 
that  the  English  would  disappear  during  the 
night,  and  when  the  slow  and  gloomy  dawn  of 
the  morning  of  the  18th  exhibited  them  still  in 
possession  of  the  opposite  heights,  Napoleon 
could  not  suppress  his  satisfaction,  but  exclaimed^ 
while  he  stretched  his  arm  towards  their  posi* 
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lion,  Jh  !.je  lea  tiens  dottc^  crs  Anglois  /*  The  ad- 
Verse  armies  were  now  preparing^  for  battle.  For 
the  first  time,  the  two  s^enerals,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  their  at^e  and  nations,  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  previous  reputation  which  each 
of  them  had  acquired  ;  the  rivalry  which  existed 
between  thorn;  and  the  almost  uniform  Success 
which  had  attended  their  ditTerent  systems  of 
tactics;  powerfully  excited  them  to  call  into 
exercise  all  the  genius  of  their  almost  inex- 
haustible minds.  But  calory,  however  stimulating 
to  a  iiJlltary  commander,  was  by  no  means  thv  ir 
principal  object.  The  approaching  engagement 
was  not  one  of  those  battles  that  might  bp  tost 
or  won  without  any  material  influence  upon  sur- 
rounding nations.  The  fate  of  Europe  depended 
upon  the  result  of  this  day.  The  stake  was  im- 
mense ;  one  of  the  chiefs  fought  to  preserve  a 
diadem,  and  the  other,  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  an  aeritated  world. 

The  tactic  of  Napoleon  was  simple  but 
grand.  It  n^embled  that  which,  adopted  by 
the  first  of  our  naval  commanders,  had  raised 
the  renown  of  the  British  navy  to  the  summit  of 
glory.  The  whole  weight  of  his  army  was 
usually  directed  against  one  point,  either  where 
his  opponent  appeared  to  be  the  most  weak,  or 
wliere  success  must  be  followed  not  merely  by 
the  discomfuure,  but  by  the  demolition  of  the 
foe.  Regiments,  divisions,  nay,  whole  armies, 
were  hazarded  without  hesitation  to  accomplish 
his  favourite  object.  When  one  body  retired 
in  confusion  auother  was  immediately  ordered  to 
occupy  its  place.  "Forward!  Forward!"  was 
the  general  reply  to  every  intelligence  of  re- 
pulse or  disaster;  and  candour  demands  the 
acknowledgment,  that  his  calculations  wer6 
usually  correct,  and  his  efforts  crowned  with 
success.  / 

The  system  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  %vas 
altogether  the  reverse.  Never  was  any  general 
more  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  He 
usually  awaited  the  attack  of  his  adversary.  No 
temporary  or  partial  success  could  allure  him  to 
compromise  the  safety  of  his  army  ;  but  his  keen 
and  eagle  eye  detected  the  first  error  of  the 
enemy,  and,  with  a  promptitude  as  characteristic 
as  his  previous  coolness  and  immobility,  he 
availed  himsell'  of  the  critical  moment,  and 
usually  secured  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  field  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with 
the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan,  is  capable  of  a  very 
lucid  description.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
two  armies  was  the  smallest  in  extent  of  front, 
compared  with  the  number  engaged,  of  any  field 
of  battle  in  the  recollection  of  military  men. 
The  English  line  did  not  exceed  a  mile  land  a 
half  in  length ;    and  the  French  line  not  more 
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than   two  miles ;  and  to  this  circumstance  must  BOOK  V* 
ill  part  be  attributed  the  unparalleled  loss  which 
each  party  sustained.     The  forest  of  Soignies, 
says  a  Belgi<'  traveller,  from  whom   we  quote^ 
is   an  immense  wood  composed  of  beech-trees^ 
{^rowing   usually   close  together,   and   is  inter* 
sected    by   a    long   broad    road,    which,    upon 
issuing  from  the  forest,    reaches  the  small  vil-> 
lage  of  Waterloo,  at  a  distance  .of  twelve  miles 
from  Brussels.       Beyond   this  point   the   wood 
assumes   a  more  straggled  and   dispersed   ap- 
pearance«  tiil  it  reaches  a  ridge  called  Mount 
St.  Jean,  Irom  a  farm  house  situated  upon  the 
Brussels   road,  where  the  trees  disapj)ear,  and 
the  country  becomes  quite  open.    Along  thisemt* 
nence  tlie  British   forces  were  dispersed  in  two 
lines.     The  second  line,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  Lord  HdTs  corps,  lay  behind  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  was  in  some  degree  sheltered  from  the 
enemy^s  fire.  The  first  line,  consisting  of  the  ^(ite 
of  the    infantry,    under  the   Prince   of  Orange^ 
occupied  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  was  on  the 
left  partly  defended  by  a  lon^  hedge  and  ditch» 
whiv;h,  running  in  a  straight  line  from  the  hamlet 
of  Mount  St.  J^an  towards  the  village  of  Ohain^ 
gives   name    to   two    farm    houses — La    Uaye 
hainte  and  Ter  la  llaye.      The  ground  at  Tet 
la  Haye  becomes  woody  and  broken,  and  formed 
a  strong^  point  at   which   to   terminate  the  left 
of  the  British  line.       A  road  runs  from  Ter  la 
Haye  to  Ohain,    and  the  woody  passes  of   St. 
Lambert,  through  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
kept  up  a    communication    by  his  left  with  the 
Prussian  army   at   Wavre.     The   centre  of  the 
British  army  oceupfed  the  village  of  Mount  St. 
Jean,  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  just  where  thd 
great  causeway  from  Brussels  di\idrs  into  two 
roads,  one  of  which  branches   off  to  Nivelles^ 
and  the  other    continues   the  straight   road    i6 
Charleroi.     A   strong  advanced  post  of  Hano- 
verian  sharp-shooters   occupied   the  house  and 
farm-yard  of  the  holy  hedge,    as  the  name  Ld. 
Haye  Sainte  imports,  situated  in  advance  upon 
the  Charleroi  road,  and  just  at  the   bottom  of 
the  hill.      The  right  of  the  British  army,  extend- 
ing along  the   same    eminence,   occupied  and 
protected  the  Nivelles  road  as  far  as  the  inclo* 
sures  of  llougoumont,    or  more  properly  Gou« 
moot,  and  turning  rather  backwards,  rested  its 
extreme  right  upon  a  deep  ravine  at  Braine  la 
Leude.     The  ground  in   front  of  the   British 
position  formed  a  gentle  declivity  into  a  Viliey^^ 
nearly  half   a  mite   in    breadth,   which  lay  be- 
tween  the  two  armies,  and   at  that  time  bore  a 
tall  and  strong  crop  of  corn. 

The  French  position  rang  along  an  eminence 
parallel  to  the  Bntish  lines,  at  a  distance  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  the  op-^ 


*  Ah  I  thesis  £ngli8b,  I  have  tbeia  at  Ust. 
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Chap.  Vf.  of  the  18th  numerous  bodi&s  of  French  cavalry 
^  -  -  '  began  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  rain  had  somewhat  aA)ated, 
and  the  1st  corps  was  at  that  hour  put  in  motion, 
and  placed  opposite  the  centre  of  the  British 
position,  with  the  left  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 
The  second  corps,  resting  Its  right  upon  the  same 
road,  and  its  left  iipbn  a  sitall  wood  in  front  of 
Hougonmont,  Was  placed  Within  cannon  shot 
of  the  English  army.  The  6th  corps,  with  the 
cuvalry  of  tSetier^l  D'Aumont,  under  the  order 
of  Count  Lobiedi,  was  destined  to  prociied  in  the 
re^T  6{  the  ri'ght  to  oppose  a  f'russiah  corps, 
which,  havini;  escaped  Marshal  Grouchy,  thf eat- 
«h'^d  to  fall  upon  the  French  right  flank ;  and 
the  cuir*asisiers  and  the  guards  were  in  reserve 
behind  the  eminence,  and  upon  the  heights  of 
La  BeJie  Alliance.* 

The  force  of  the  t#o  armies  has  been  vari- 
ously stated  ;  acdording  to  the  Frehch  accounts 
the  English  army  consisted  of  eighty  thousand 
rtien,'  and  the  Prussian  corps.  On  the  left  of  the 
British  position,  of  fifteen  thousand ;  the  allied 
force  wa6  therefore  upwards  of  ninety  thousand, 
and  *ftie  French  lesti  nutoiefous.f  Marshal 
Blueher  says — *'  The  English  army  was  about 
eighty  thousand  strong,  and  the  enemy  had 
about  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.''];.  The 
Dulie  of  Wellington,  Xvith  his  usual  caution, 
thakes  no  statement  of  numbers — it  is  to  the 
results  mainly  that  he  directs  his  attention. 
From  a  paper  indorsed  '^  Enuhieration  of  some 
corps  of  the  artoy,*'  in 'the  handwriting  of  a 
iPrench  officer,  found  in  Bonaparte's  Portfolio, 
taken  at  Genappe  after  the  battle,  it  appears 
that  the  French  corps  whibh  fought  at  Water- 
loo did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand. §  And  it  is 
pretty  clear  that,  after  leaking  the  proper  deduc- 
tion for  the  loss  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  force 
brought  this  day  into  the  field  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  including  British,  Belgian,  llano  • 
veriah,  and  Brunswickers,  did  not  amount  to 
tnore  than  severity  thousand  men.|| 


A  little  before  norid-day  the  battle  com- 
menced by  the  almost  simultaneous  advance  of 
three  entire  French  corps  d*armeej  on  the  rights 
left,  and  centre  of  the  British  lines.  The  Prus- 
sian corps  under  Bulow,  struggling  with  the 
defiles  of  St.  Lambert,  were  urging  forward 
their  course  towards  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
cheering  cry  of  *^  Keep  your  ground,  brave  Eng- 
lish, till  we  come  up,''  was  addressed  on  every 
band  to  a  British  oflicer  of  engineers,  who  had 
been  dispatched  early  in  the  morning  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  inform  the  Prussian  commander 
that  an  engagement  had  become  inevitable. 
Both  the  rival  commanders  were  in  full  view  of 
the  field  when  the  battle  began,  and  remained 
upon  it  all  day  without  retiring  for  a  moment. 
Napoleon's  first  post  was  a  high  temporary  ob- 
servatory, constructed  some  weeks  before,  by 
order  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  point 
of  observation  for  the  persons  employed  io 
making  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  coun* 
try ;  but  his  principal  station,  during  the  day^ 
was  a  small  elevation  in  front  of  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  Brussels.  Soult,  Ney,  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  commanded  under 
him,  but  he  issued  all  orders,  and  received  all 
reports  in  person.  The  well-chosen  station  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  formed  the  precise 
centre  of  the  British  line,  near  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Jean,  under  a  tree,  on  the  Brussels  road» 
which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  intermediate 
plain,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  upon 
the  adverse  slope,  and  from  which  every  move- 
ment made  or  threatened,  could,  with  the  aid 
of  his  achromatic  telescope,  be  distinctly  seen. 
Here  the  British  commander,  dressed  in  a  blue 
regimental  frock-coat,  and  wearing  a  plain 
cocked-hat,  kept  his  post  during  the  whole  day, 
except  when  engaged  in  confirming  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  his  gallant  countrynnen,  or  ia 
leading  them  on  to  that  final  charge  which 
decided  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  two  points  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  British  lines  were,  the  chateau  of  Hougou* 
mont,  with  its  wood  and  garden  in  front  of  the 


*  FVench  Bulletin.  f  French  Bulletin.  X  Prussian  Official  Report. 

§  See  No.  II.  of  Napoleon's  PortfoTro,  published  at  Brussels. 

H  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  force  was  divitled  into  two  corps  d'arm^e,  under  the  ortlen  of  G«nera]  the  Priace  of 
Oruiigp,  and  Lieu  ton  •iiit-g>enera]  Lord  Hill,  tinder  whom  the  infantry  was  comoiaiided  by 
LiEUTENANT-GE«NERALS  Sir  ThoDias  Pictoii,  Sir  flenry  Clinton,  and  Baron  Sir  0.  Alten. 

Major-generals  Sir  H.  de  tlinuher^  Sir  James  Kempt,  Sir  Colin  Halkett,  Sir  Denis  Pack,  George  Cooke^  Peregrme 
'Maitland,  Frederick  Adam,  Sir  John  Byng,  and  Sir  John  Lambert. 

The  cavalry  was  cofnm;inded  by  Lieu  tenant-general  the  Earl  of  Uxbridg'e,  and  under  him  hy 
MA^OB-eEifERALs  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  the  Honoumhle'Sir  WiHiam  Pousonby,  Count  Sir  William  Dornberg,  Sir  CoL^ 

quhoun  Grant,  Sir  R.Kusse  Viyian,  and  Sir  John  Ormsby  Vandeleurw 
The  artillery  WM  under  the  command  of  Colooel  Sir  Ge6rg;eAd«ii  Wood  ;^  and-the  eiigine«rs  under  Colonel  Smyths 
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right ;  and  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front 
of  the  left.  Hougoumont  in  particular  was  the 
point  d'^appuiyOrkeyfOf  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
position,  and  here  three  companies  of  General 
j3yng?$  brigade  of  guards,  under  Lord  Saltoun, 
Vfere  placed,  while  the  gardens  and  woods  were 
lined  with  Nassau  troops  as  sharp-shooters.  The 
attack  on  the  right  was  made  by  a  division  of  the 
second  corps  of  the  French  army,  under  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  and  such  was  its  fury  and  impetu- 
osity, that  the  Nassau  troops  abandoned  their 
}j>ost  at  Hougoumont  in  dismay.  The  French 
orced  their  way  to  the  very  gates  of  the  court- 
yard, but  there  they  were  received  by  the  guards 
with  so  close  and  well-directed  a  .fire,  that  they 
retired  in  confusion,  or  were  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  repeatedly  repulsed.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in 
the  orchard  only,  which  did  not  exceed  four 
acres  in  extent.  A  station  of  so  much  import- 
ance was  to  be  obtained  if  possible  at  any  price, 
and  fresh  reinforcements  were  sent  in  succession 
to  this  scene  of  carnage.  At  length  the  house 
and  out-buildings  took  tire ;  but  even  amidst  the 
flames  the  combat  continued  with  unabating 
fury.  In  one  of  the  out-buildings,  the  wounded 
of  both  armies,  who  had  in  this  place  sought  a 
temporary  refuge,  perished  by  the  most  horrible 
of  deaths.  In  vain  their  shrieks  reached  the 
ears  of  the  conflicting  armies.  The  combatants 
were  too  fiercely  engaged  to  lend  them  any 
assistance,  and  it  was  soon  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  devouring  element.  The 
l^ouse  and  offices  were  now  reduced  to  mere 
shells,  and  the  post  of  Hougoumont  being  in 
some  degree  insulated,  and  its  defenders  no 
longer  in  close  communication  with  the  British 
army,  the  French  cavalry  were  enabled  to  pour 
round  it  in  great  strength.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  field,  the  British  forces  were,  during 
this  memorable  action,  drawn  up  in  squares,, 
each  regiment  forming  a  separate  square  by 
itself,  not  quite,  solid,  but  nearly  so,  the  men 
being  drawn  up  several  files  deep.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  masses  afibrded  space 
enough  to  draw  up  the  battalions  in  line  when 
they  should  be  ordered  to  deploy,  and  the  regi- 
ments were  posted  with  reference  to  each  other, 
much  like  the  alternate  squares  upon  a  chess- 
board. It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  to  push  between  two  of  these 
squares,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  being  at  once  assailed  by  a  fire  in 
front  from  that  square  which  was  in  the  rear, 
and  on  both  flanks  from  those  between  which  it 
bad  moved  forward.  These  dangers  were  far 
from  repressing-the  courage  of  the  French,  who 
pressed  forward    in  defiance  of  every  obstacle, 


and  in  their  furious  onsets  seemed  to  unsettle  the  BOOK  V« 
firm  earth  over  which  they   galloped ;    but   as    . 
often  as  they   advanced  to  the  lines  they  were    Chap.  VL 
driven  back  with  the  bayonet,  and  although  these  ^^-^"v-"^-^ 
efforts  were  repeated  during  the  whole  day,  such  "  18W 
was  the  constancy  of  the  troops  to  which  the 
defence  of  Hougoumont  was  confined,  that  the 
ruins  of  the  chateau  never  for  a  moment  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  attack  upon  Hougoumont  was  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  heavy  fire  with  more  than  two 
updred  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  whole  Bri- 
tish line ;  and  under  cover  of  this  fire  repeated 
attacks  were  made.  Columns  of  French  infantry 
and  cavalry,  preceded,  by  formidable  artilleryy 
advancing  from  every  point,  ascended  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  British  were  posted,  and 
precipitated  themselves  on  their  squares.  In 
vain  the  French  artillery  mowed  down  whole 
ranks  of  their  enemies.  The  chasms  were  in* 
stantly  filled,  and  not  a  foot  of  ground  was  lost. 
*^  What  brave  troops  !'*  exclaimed  Napoleon  to 
his  staff,  ''  it  is  a  pity  to  destroy  them ;  but  I 
shall  beat  them  after  all.'*  The  principal  masses 
of  the  6th  corps  of  the  French  were  at  this 
moment  directed  on  the  left  of  the  British  posi« 
tion,  where  were  posted  the  divisions  of  Gene- 
rals Picton  and  Kempt.  The  object  of  Napor 
leon  in  tjiis  attack  was  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
allies,  and,  by  separating  them  from  the  Prus- 
ftiaus^  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  direction  of  Ter  la  Uaye, 
Nothing  could  be  more  tremendous  than. the 
Qiode  of  attaek ;  it  was  headed  by  artillery^ 
which  discharged  showers  of  iron  grape  shot, 
each  bullet  larger  than  a  walnut.  It  was  a 
battle,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  of  cavalry  and 
cannon  ;  and  at  the  head  of  their  columns  were 
the  iron-cased  cuirassiers,  in  complete  mail, 
upon  which  the  musket-balls  were  heard  to  ring^ 
as  they  glanced  off  without  injuring  or  even 
stunning  the  wearer.  The  42d,  79th,  and  92d) 
highlanders,  supported  by  the  1st  and  28th  re- 
giments, met  this  phalanx  without  dismay,  and 
displayed  all  the  galluniry  by  which  they  bad 
been  distinguished  in  tlie  battle  of  the  16th.  The 
advancing  coiumn  marched  on  amidst  the  de<» 
structive  fire  of  ihc  British  artillery,  and  gained 
the  height,  determined  to  carry  the  position. 
Already  some  of  the  foreign  troops  posted  at  this 
point  had  given  way,  and  ii  required  all  the 
skill  of  the  British  commander,  and  ail  the  cou- 
rage and  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  to  withstand 
the  shock. ^  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
happened  to  be  in  this  part  of  tiie  field  at  the 
moment,  moved  up  a  body  of  British  troops  to 
a  kind  of  natural  embrazure,  formed  by  a  hedge 
and    bank  in  front  of  the  line.      Sir  Thomas 
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PictoD,  without  waiting  for  the  attack^  formed 
his  division  into  solid  squares,  and  advanced  to 
the  charfi^e.  The  Royals,  the  Greys,  and  En- 
nislLellens,  .co-operating  in  this  hold  manoeuvre, 
wheeled  upon  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  co- 
lumn ;  and  the  French,  after  suffering  immense 
loss,  were  driven  into  the  plain.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Sir  Thomas  Picton  fell  gloriously 
while  leading  his  troops  to  the  charge.  The 
enemy,  confounded  at  nnding  their  masses  met 
in  such  a  manner,  fired,  and  retreated ;  when 
a  musket- ball  struck  the  right  temple  of  the 
Britbh  general,  went  through  the  brain,  and  was 
retained  only  by  the  skin  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  skull.  In  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
the  British  service  lost  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  had  served  his  country  for  five  and 
forty  years  with  a  zeal  and  devotion^  which  age 
could  not  damp,  and  whose  skilFand  gallantry 
had  been  displayed  in  the  American  Archipelago, 
in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  the  peoiiisula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  field,  but  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  battle,  thsit  the 
mild,  yet  intrepid  Sir  William  Ponsonby  fell, 
leading  on  his  men  to  victory.  In  order  to 
check  the  destructive  attacks  made  by  the  Polish 
lancers  against  the  British  infantry,  he  led  his 
brigade  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  a  more 
brilliant  and  successful  charge  was  never  wit- 
nessed. ^  Two  thousand  prisoners  served  to  an- 
nounce his  success;  but  the  impetuous  valout 
of  two  of  his  regiments  having  hurried  him  too 
far  in  the  pursuit,  he  entered  a  newly  ploughed 
field,  and  being  badly  mounted,  his  horse  sunk 
in  the  mire,  and  was  incapable  of  extricating 
itself.  At  this  instant  a  body  of  lancers  ap- 
proached him  at  full  speed  ;  and  Sir  WtUiam, 
anticipating  his  fate,  tobk  out  a  pictui'e  and 
his  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of  consigning 
them  to  his  aide-de-camp,  to  be  delivered  to 
his  wife,  when  the  lancers  came  up,  and  ter- 
minated the  career  of  both  the  general  and  his 
attendant.      His    body  was   found  soon    after, 


pierced  with  no  less  than  seven  wounds.  But 
he  did  not  fall  unavenged ;  before  the  close  of 
the  day  the  Polish  lancers  were  almost  anni^ 
bilated;  and  two  of  those  imperial  eagles,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  names  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eyiau,  Friedland,  and  Wagr.m,  and 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  49ih  and  the 
105th  regiments  only  seventeen  days  before,  at 
the  Cliamp  de  Maiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  struggle  for  the  eagles  was  main- 
tained principally  by  the  92d  regiment,  who 
broke  into  the  centre  of  the  French  column 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  mOmeqt  they  had 
pierced  the  liiie  the  Scotch  Greys  dashed  in  to 
their  support,-  both  regiments  greeting  each 
other  with  the  exhilarating  cry  of  '^  Scotland 
for  ever  !'•  By  the  effort  which'  followed,  the 
enemy's  column  to  a  man  was  put  to  the  sword 
or  made  prisoners;  and  the  Greys,  charging 
through  the  second  line,  took  the  eagles.  The 
emperor,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  attended' 
by  the  trembling  farmer  Lacoste,*  witnessed 
the  recoil  of  his  choicest  troops,  and  felt  him- 
self constVaihed,  in  spite  of  himself,  repeatedly 
to  mutter  compliments  to  the  spirit,  rapidity, 
and  steadiness  of  the  British  cavalry : — *'  These 
English  fight  aduiirably,*"  said  he  to  Soult, 
"  but  they  must  give  way."  *'  No,  sire,"  was 
the  reply,  "they  prefer. being  cut  to  pieces.'* 
The  Scotch  Greys  especially  struck  him,  and  he 
often  repeated — Regardez  ees  chevaux  gris  ! — Ob- 
serve those  grev  horses  ! 

The  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
British  line  having  failed.  Napoleon  now  di- 
rected his  efforts  against  the  centre.  La  Haye 
Sainte  was  a  point  as  important  to  be  carried  as 
Ter  la  Haye,  and  inferior  only  to  Hou^oumont. 
If  th^  enemy  succeeded  here  he  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  line  would  be  broken,  and  the 
communication  with  Brussels  cut  off.  Both 
parties  felt  the  importance  of  tliis  position,  and 
nobly  exerted  themselves,  the  French  to  cairy 
and  the  British  to  defend  it  Perpetual  rein- 
forcements occupied  the  places  of  the  weakened 


♦  Early  in  tlie  morning  of  Sunday^  tlie  18th  of  June,  Jean  Baptiste  Lacoste,  the  tenant  of  tfie  farm  of 
La  BelJc  Alliance,  was  called  upon  by  three  ^rench^  Officers,  who,  after  barinj^  ascertained  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  wijth  the  country,  sent  him  to  Bonaparte,  to  sirve  as  a  guide.  On  his  arrival  at  the  French  head-quarters 
be  W9S  placed  on  a  horse  immediately  betv^cfen  Napoleon  and  his  first  aide*de-camp,  his  saddle  being  tied  to  the 
saddle  of  a  trooper  behind  him  that  he  might  not  Escape,  as  a  former  man  employed  in  the  same  capacity  had  done. 
During  the  whole  day  he  remained  in  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  did  not  quit  him  till  he  had  re*  passed  the 
Sambre.  The  narrative  of  this  mnn^  if  less  interesting  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  station  he  occupied, 
is  nerertheless  curious,  and  bears  erident  marks  of  authenticity.  Observing  how  the  chasms  iu  the  British  troops 
were  fiUed  up  the  instant  they  were  made  by  the  French  artillery,  Napoleon,  he  says,  ezclatmed — **  €tueliei  hrtt9€$ 
trtrnpesf  eomrne  ils  iravaillent  i  trei-bienr* — *'Wbat  bruTe  troops  I  how  they  do  go  through  their  work!  admirable? 
admirable  indeed!"  During  the  battle,  the  .emperor  held  a  map  of  the  scene  of  action  in  his  left  hand,  and 
seemed  intent  upon  his  military  command  all  th{t  day,  incessantly  taking  snuff  fWuu  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  large 
pinches.  This  was  all  the  refreshment  he  took  for  fourteen  hours.  Seeing  Lacoste  flinch  at  the  shower  of  shot,  he 
said — "  Don't  stir,  my  friend,  a  shot  will  kill  yoii  equally  in  the  back  as  in  the  front,  or  wound  you  moie  dis- 
gracefully/' The  emperor's  dress  consisted  of  a  grey  surtout,  with  a  green  uniform  coat,  and,  in  honour  of  his  partj^'e 
badge,  a  riolet-cok>ured  waistcoat  and  pantaloons. 
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battalions,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  con- 
test was  maintained  with  doubtful  and  equal 
success.  While  the  contest  still  hung^  in  sus- 
pense, it  was  discovered  that  the  ammunition  of 
the  detachment  of  the  legion  which  occupied 
La  Uaye  Sainte  was  expended,  and  that  the. 
enemy  had  occupied  the  only  conkmunication 
-with  that  place.  But  even  in  this  extremity,  the 
German  legion  scorned  to  surrender ;  they  de- 
fended themselves  desperately  with  the  bayonet ; 
Bor  was  the  position  carried  till  its  defenders  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  Napoleon,  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  seized  the  advantage  which 
■ow  presented  itself,  and  pressing  on  with  im- 
mense masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  redoubled 
his  attacks  against  the  exposed  centre.  The 
first  battalions  that  he  encountered,  overwhelmed 
by  superior  numbers,  gave  way ;  and  the  em- 
peror, deeming  the  fortune  of  the  day  no  longer 
doubtful,  dispatched  couriers  to  Paris  with  the 
inteliigenee  that  the  day  was  won.  An  awful 
crisis  had  tHoi^  arisen ;  and  had  Napoleon 
brous^ht  up  iis;;  Reserves  of  infantry,  or  waited 
till  the  Britishwsquares  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
which  he  was-  -enabled  to  direct  against  them 
from  the  posHlon  he  had  conquered,  it  might 
have  been  ^impossible  for  the  unrivalled  skill 
even  of  the  Puke  of  Wellington  to  retrieve  the 
disaster;*  Biif .  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
troops  was  nol  to  be  restrained  by  the  caution 
of  their  general ;  and  **'  by  a  movement  of  im- 
patience," says  the  French  bulletin,  "  so  fre- 
quent in  the  military  annals  of  France,  and 
which  has  been  so  often  fatal  to  them,  the  ca- 
valry of  reserve,  having  perceived  a  retrograde 
movement  made  by  the  EngUsh  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  batteries,  from  which  they  suf- 
fered so  much,  crowded  the  heights  of  Mount 
St.  Jean,  and  charged  the  infantry.  This  move- 
ment, which,  made  in  time,  and  supported  by 
the  reserves,  might  have  decided  the  day,  being 
made  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  before  afiairs 
on  the  right  were  terminated,  became  fatal.'^ 
*^  Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it,^'  it  is 
added,  **  the  Briiish  showed  many  masses  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  two  divisions  o( 
cuirassiers  being  engaged,  all  the  French  ca- 
valry ran  at  the  same  moment  to  support  their 
comrades.  There,  for  three  hours,  numerous 
charges  were  made,  which  enabled  the  French 
troops  to  penetrate  several  squares,  and  to  take 
six  standards  of  the  light  infantry — an  advan* 
tage  out  of  proportion  with  the  loss  which  their 
cavalry  experienced  by  the  grape- shot  and  mus- 
ket firing."* 

During  this  part  of  the  conflict  the  cuiras- 
siers and  lancers  rushed  on  at  the  bead  of  their 
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jBoIumns,  and  precipitated  themselves  on  the  BOOK  V. 
British  squares.  A  few  battalions,  who  were 
slow  or  awkward  in  their  evolutions,  were  in-a 
moment  cut  to  pieces ;  but  wherever  the  squares 
were  formed  the  enemy  could  make  no  impres- 
sion. In  vain,  with  unexampled  courage  and 
self-devotion,  the  French  cavalry  walked  their 
horses  round  the  British  squares,  and  dashed 
at  the  slightest  opening ;  in  vain,  when  they 
arrived  within  a  short  distance,  a  few  of  them 
rushed  on,  and  would  have  nobly  sacrii^ced 
themselves,  by  receiving  the  fire  of  their  ad- 
versaries, while  the  main  body  waited  to  charge 
on  the  British  ere  they  could  re -load  their  pieces, 
or  fill  up  the  chasm.  The  troops,  with  a  stea- 
diness to  which  no  language  can  do  justice,  did 
not  pull  a  single  trigger,  but  continued  to  pre- 
sent a  barrier  of  steel  against  the  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Other  squadron^ 
of  cavalry  penetrated  between  the  squares,  and 
desperately  charged  on  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staff.  It  was 
evidently  their  object  to  signalise  themselves 
by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  British  com- 
mander. Even  his  personal  escort  was  com- 
pelled to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and  was 
frequently  engaged  with  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  advancing  columns.  The  cavalrV  took 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  action.  They  fiercely 
engaged  the  cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  chasseurs, 
who  had  penetrated  the  line,  and  the  battlewas 
bravely  contested  man  to  man.  Notwithstanding 
the  most  undaunted  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  seconded  by  those  of  thd 
cavalry  officers  of  the  British  army,  the  light 
cavalry  were  found  to  sufler  severely  in  their 
unequal  encounter  with  the  ponderous  and 
sword  proof  cuirassiers*  Even  the  German 
legion,  so  distinguished  for  discipline  and  cou- 
rage during  the  peninsular  conflicts,  were  found 
unequal  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  the  shock 
of  the  French  cavalry.  But  no  sooner  bad  Sir 
John  EUey  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
bring  up  the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Bliies,  and  the  Scotch 
Greys,  than  a  charge  was  made  which  over- 
whelmed all  resistance.  The  armour  of  tho 
cuirassiers,  the  weight  of  their  squadrons,  and 
the  power  of  their  horseis,  united,  proved  alto- 
gether unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
heavy  brigade ;  they  were  literally  ridden  down 
upon  the  field;  and,  in  the  homely  but  em- 
phatic language  of  one  of  the  life-guards-men^ 
**  hundreds  of  tliem  were  unhorsed,  and  cracked 
like  lobsters  in  their  shells."  Others  were 
forced  headlong  oVer  a  sort  of  quarry  or  gravel 
pit,  where  they  rolled  a  confused  and  undis-. 
tinguished  mass  of  men  and  horses^  exposed 


•  French  Official  Account  of  the  Battle  of  WaterloOt  dated  Paris,  June  91,  l0iA 
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J^^^^  ^*  to  the  galHosr  tire  of  tlie  §«th,    wliieb,  beings 
^  poured  closely  in  upon  them,  soon  put  a  period 

>3^^:J[;-  to  their  Btruerglefl. 
1815  Napoleon,  perceivings  the  error    tbiit  hUd 

been  committed,  in  the  ^'  movement  of  impati- 
ence/* brought  forward  the  whole  centre  of  his 
infantry  to  assist,  and,  if  possible,  to  disengage 
his  caTalry.  A  close  column  uf  French  pressed 
forward,  with  irresistible  vigour,  and  marched 
on  to  carry  the  village  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  position.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  felt  the  critical  situation  in  which 
his  army  was  placed,  and  presenting  himself 
wherever  the  danger  was  most  imminent,  led  on 
in  person  several  successive  charges,  exclaim* 
ing  repeatedly — "  We  must  not  be  he^t ;  what 
would  they  say  in  England  ?**  When  any  of  the 
squares  appeared  to  falter,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
treasure  committed  to  their  care  rendered  them* 
firm  as  the  rocic,^gainst  which  the  spray  beats 
harmlessly.  By  the  constancy  of  his  troops  he 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy,  and  snatched  from  them  that  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  gained.  The  enemy,  in 
his  turn,  now  began  to  retreat ;  the  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  was  retaken,  and  the  combatants 
again  occupied  the  situation  which  they  had  held 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  Bri- 
tish centre,  with  this  diSfcrence  only,  that  the 
French  troops  bad  established  themselvesT  on  a 
small  monot  on  tbe  left  of  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Charleroi,  and  never  quitted  it  till  the 
grand  advance  of  the  British  army  at  the  close  of 
the  engagement. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  diiSculty  the  duke 
could  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops ;  and 
in  Tisiting  the  different  stations  he  was  often  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  impatience.  The  gallant 
95;h  in  particular,  wearied  with  the  iron  eases 
and  the  iron  grape  shot,  requested  to  be  led  on  : 
«*  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  brave  fellows  !•*  was  the 
duke's  reply  ;  "  be  firm  a  little  longer." 

The  attacks  on  the  right,  the  left,  and  the 
centre,  now  described,  formed  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  reiterated  contests  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  that  hour  a  new  series  of  attacks 
commenced  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
line,  but  principally  upon  the  centre,  sometimes 
with  infantry,  at  others  with  cavalry,  and  fre- 
-      quently  with  both  united ;  while  three  hundred 


pieces  of  artillery  on  each  side  Tomited  forth 
their  death-dispersing  charges.  Terrible  as  the 
slaughter  was,  it  would  haye  been  yet  more 
drei^ul,  had  not  the  shells,  owin^  to  the  wetness 
of  the  ground,  frequently  buried  themselres  in 
the  earth,  and  when  they  exploded,  produced  no 
other  efl%«t  than  that  of  casting  up  a  tremendottti 
fountain  of  mud. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  placed  his 
best  troops  in  the  first  line ;  already  they  had 
sttiiered  •  severely,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
quality  of  those  brought  up  to  support  them  vras 
in  some  instances  unequal  to  the  duty  they  were 
requireil  to  discharge.  A  Belgian  regiment,  that 
had  given  way  on  entering  tlie  first  line,  was 
again  brought  to  its  post  by  the  duke  in  person  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  and  again  beeome  exposed  to  the  storm  of 
baits  and  shells,  from  which  theyhad  before  re- 
treated, than  they  once  more  marched  to  the 
right  about,  and  left  their  general  to  find  in  a 
Brunswick  regiment  more  steady  and  resolute 
followers.  In  another  part  of  the  field  the 
Hanoverian  hussars  of  Cumberland,  as  they  were 
called,  a  corps  distinguished  for  their  high 
plumes,  and  the  other  embellishments  of  con- 
tinental military  foppery,  were  ordered  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  4bat'  presented 
itself  to  charge  the  French  cavalry  ;  ^hul  instead 
of  making  the  proposed  advance  they  retreated, 
and  took  up  a  position  behind  the  hamlet  of 
St.  Jean.* 

These  instances  were  by  no  means  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  conduct  of  the  Hanoverian 
or  Belgian  troops,  by  both  of  whom  ttie  fight 
was  in  other  parts  of  the  field  gallantly  sus- 
tained ;  but  they  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
duke  could  not  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the 
raw  troops  and  militia  of  whom  his  second  line 
was  chiefly  composed,  and  will  still  more  highly 
exalt  that  prudence  which  induced  him  to  re- 
strain the  ardour  of  his  troops,  tilt  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians.  The  invitation  held  out  to  a 
Belgic  corps  by  the  French  troops,  and  con- 
veyed in  the  cry  "  Brave  Belgiahs,  come  over, 
and  join  your  old  comrades  !'*  was  rejected  with 
disdain. 

It  was  now  fire  o^clock,  and  still  the  Prus- 
sians, so  long  expected,  and  so  ardently  wished 
for,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  British  reserves 
were  all  in  action ;  their  loss  was*  already  severe 


•  The  colonel  of  this  regiment,  when  ordered  to  adrance,  urged  the  ety&y 's  strength— their  cuirasse»— -and  the 
eoDsideration,  which  had  unaccountably,  be  said,  escaped  the  commander-in-chift  that  his  regiment  were  all  gentlemen. 
This  dtyerting  response  was  carried  back  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  disparted  the  messenger  again  to  say,  that  if 
the  gaUiemtn  would  tajte  post  upon  an  emioeoce,  which  he  pointed  in  the  rear,  '^ey  wouM  have  an  excellent  view  of  the 
battle ;  and  be  would  leave  the  ch<iice  of  a  proper  time  entirely  to  their  own  sagacity  and  discretion,  in  which  he  had  the 
ftiHesi  confidence  I  The  colonel,  not  perceiving  the  sarcasm  conveyed  by  the  messenger,  actually  thanked  the  aide-de- 
camp for  this  distinguiahed  post  of  honoar,  and  followed  by  his  gallant  U'aio,  was  out  of  danger  in  a  moment.— «Snii|»foii*# 
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in  the  extreme ;  and  the  brave  Scotch  division 
was  reduced  to  one-third  its  number.  The 
sixth  division,  still  less  fortunate,  because  less 
actively  engaged,  bad  been  almost  destroyed 
without  fii-ing  a  gun ;  and  patient  endurance, 
though  still  as  Decessarv  as  ever,  bciran  to  find 
its  limit.  The  spirits  oi  the  soldiers  drooped  ; 
they  scorned  the  thoughts  of  a  retreat ;  and 
were  eager  to  be  led  against  the  enemy;  but 
thus  to  stand  as  targets  for  the  French  columns 
to  direct  their  fire  against  was  more  than  they 
could  much  longer  endure.  An  indifference  to 
life  was  fast  spreading  through  the  ranks  ;  and 
the  penetrating  mind  of  the  commander  became 
a  prey  to  the  most  anxious  suspense.  Success 
was  more  than  doubtful.  Another  hour,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  Blucher,  might  render 
defeat  inevitable.  Still  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton  was  cool  and  collected,  and  while  he  looked 
at  his  watch  with  a  frequency  and  intentness 
that  sufficiently  indicated  the  anxiety  he  felt 
for  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  he  continued  firm 
at  his  post.  '^  All  who  heard  him  issue  orders 
took  confidence  from  his  quick  and  decisive  in- 
tellect ;  and  all  who  saw  him  caught  metal 
from  his  undaunted  composure.^'  At  this  junc- 
ture an  aide-de-camp  came  with  the  iniorraa- 
lion  that  tlie  fifth  division  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  they  could 
longer  maintain  their  ground  against  the  murder- 
ous attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed  :  *^  I 
cannot  help  it,"  said  the  duke^  '^  they  must  keep 
their  ground.  They  and  I,  and  every  English- 
man in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  rather 
than  give  way.  Would  to  God  that  night  or 
Blucher  were  come.'* 

The  duke's  personal  staff,  who  had  shared 
80  many  glories  and  dangers  by  the  side  of  their 
commanoer,  fell  around  him  in  rapid  succession. 
The  Pnno^  of  Nassau,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  received  two  balls.  The  gallant  General 
de  Lancy  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  while 
animating  and  leading  back  to  the  charge  a 
batjialion  of  Hanoverians,  who  had  got  into  con- 
fusion} and  exclaimed  as  he  fell— ^*  Leave  me 
to  die ;  my  wound  j^  mortal ;  attend  to  the 
duke ;  and  do  not  waste  that  time  on  me  which 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  assisting  others." — 
These  orders  were  too  promptly  obeyed  ;  and, 
when,  on  the  following  morning,  the  bloody  field 
was  traversed,  he  was  found  yet  living,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  his  friends,  hopes, 
fallacious  one,  alas  !  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  He  was  removed  to  the  village  of 
Waterloo ;  and  Lady  de  Lancy,  who  bad  arrived 
at  Brussels  a  week  before  the  battle,  had  th^ 
sad  consolation  to  attend  her  dying  husband, 
who  eiqiired  six  days  after  the  battle— -a  martyr 
probably,  to  his  own  generous  disinterested- 
ness.   The  same,  but  a  more  sullden,  and  con- 
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sequently  more  eiiviable  fate^    awaited  Lieut.-  BOOK 
colonel  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  ; 


while  earnestly  and  affectionately  remonstrating  Chap.  VI. 
with  the  duke  on  the  too  free  exposure  of  his  ^^-•■^y-^^ 
invaluable  life,  he  was  struck  by  a  muskel-ball,  \%15 
which  closed  his  career  by  the  side  of  his  be- 
loved commander.  Colonel  Perrier,  of  the  first 
life-guards,  had  led  his  regiment  to  the  charge 
no  less  than  eleven  times,  and  several  of  these 
charges  were  made  after  his  head  had  been  laid 
open  by  the  cut  of  a  sabre ;  still  unsubduedi 
he  made  a  final  effort ;  it  was  his  last ;  he  sunk 
in  the  bloom  of  life  among  the  slain.  Lieut- 
colonel  Canning  likewise  now  closed  his  career 
of  glory.  In  his  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  duke  he  had  been  sent  with  some  important 
orders  to  a  distant  part  of  the  line,  and  on  his 
return  was  struck  by  a  grape  shot  on  the  breast. 
As  he  fell,  his  friend,  Lord  March,  hastened 
to  his  assistance;  the  colonel  with  difiiculty 
raised  himself  up,  and  even  in  )}is  last  momeais, 
sensible  only  to  that  enthusiastic  regard  for  his 
commander,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so 
well  knew  how  to  inspire,  eagerly  inquired  ^^  la 
the  duke  yet  safe  ?"  ^^  He  is,  my  friend,"  was 
the  reply.  A  smile  of  joy  played  round  the  lips 
of  the  dying  hero — "  God  bless  him  1"  he  ex- 
•claimed,  and  then  seising  the  hand  of  the  young 
nobleman,  he  feelingly  added,  '^  And  God  bless 
you,"  and  expired.  About  this  period  of  the 
battle  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  rally in|^  some 
of   his   troops,   who  had  shrunk   from  the  im« 

tetuous  attacks  of  the  enemy,  received  a  musket- 
all  in  his  arm,  which  lodged  In  his  shoulder, 
and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

'  The  frequency  ahd  impetuosity  of  the 
enemy's  attacks  were  now  redoubled  ;  and  the 
French,  like  the  English  conuooander,  fought 
with  ^'  infinite  skill,  perseverance,  and  bravery?* 
Although  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  desperation  with  which  he  sought 
every  danger,  and  his  apparently  firm  determi- 
nation to  die  on  the  field,  yet  he  evinced  much 
personal  courage,  and  was  always  collected^ 
and  in  (ull  possession  of  the  ample  resources 
of  his  own  capacious  mind.  The  more  the  oh*- 
stacles  to  bis  success  multiplied,  the  more  de- 
termined he  bec.ame.  He  was  indignant  at  these 
unforeseen  difficulties  ;  and  far  from  hesitating 
to  expose  an  army  whose  confidence  in  him  knew 
no  bounds,  he  continually  sent  forward  fresh 
troops,  with  orders  to  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
and  to  carry  every  thing  before  them.  He  was 
frequently  told  that  at  various  points  the  battle 
was  against  him,,  and  that  his  troops  began  to 
waver ;  but  there  was  no  wavering  in  his  pur- 
pose— "  Forward,  forward  !'*  was  his  only  re- 
ply :  A  genial  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  inform 
him  that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  which 
be  could  not  maintain^  owing  to  the  dreadful 
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BOOK  V.  fire  of  a  battery,  and  to  ask  what  he  should  do 

"  to  support  himRelf  against  this  artillery  ?  "  Seize 

Chap.    VK  upon  it/'  said  Napoleon,  and  turned   his  back 
upon  the  aide-de-camp.^ 

An  officer  now  approached  with  the  intelli^ 
genoe  that  the  Prussians  were  advancing  iu  the 
rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  ;  but 
Napoleon  appeared  to  be  incredulous ;  he  furi- 
ously disnu^d  the  messenger,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  *lhe  corps  of  the  French  Marshal 
Grouchy,  and.  that  the  success  of  the  day  wa» 
now  certain  and  complete.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  General  Labedoyere 
was  dispatched  by  the  emperor  to  Marshal  Ney 
on  the  left,  to  inform  him  that  Marshal  Grouchy 
had  arrived  on  the  right  of  the  French  army, 
and  attacked  the  left  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sians united.  This  general  officer,  in  riding 
along  the  lines,  spread  the  intelligence  apnong 
the  soldiers,  whose  courage  and  devotion  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  who  gave  new  proofs  of 
them  at  that  moment,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue 
whioh  they  had  experienced.  But  what  was 
the  astonishment,  not  to  say  indignation,  of  the 
l^ench  army,  when  they  learned,  that  so  far 
from  Marshal  Grouchy  having  arrived  to  sup- 
port them,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
Prussians,  under  General  Bulow,  had  attacked 
the  extreme  right  of  their  army.f  Whether 
Napoleon  was  deceived  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  Marshal  Grouchy  could  support  him,  or 
whether  the  march  of  the  marshal  was  retarded 
by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  longer  than  was 
calculated  upon,  the  fact  is,  that  at  the  time 
when  his  arrival  was  announced  to  the  French 
army,  he  was  only  at  Wavre,  upon  the  Dyle, 
which  to  us,  says  Marshal  Ney,  was  the  same 
as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  delayed  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  which 
had  occasioned  to  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  so  much  anxiety,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  no  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  gene- 
rals. The  passage  of  the  Dyle  over  a  narrow 
bridsfe  had  retarded  their  advance,  and  the  deep 
defiles  of  St«  Lambert,  combined  with  the  bad-  * 
ness  of  the   roads,  had  rendered  it  almost  im-- 

{possible  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  before  the 
fkte  of  the  day  was  deckled.  The  point  chosen 
to  issue  from  the  defiles  was  selected  with  ad- 
mirable skill.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  advance 
above  Fritchemont,  but  the  intelligent  peasant 
selected  for  the  guide  of  the  Prussians  objected 
to  this  proposal,  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
descending  lower  down  the  vale  towards  Plan- 
chenoit,  and   more  in   the  rear  of  the  French 


reserves,  for  then,  said  he,  we  shall  take  them  all. 
The  moment  at  which  these  reinforcements  arriv* 
ed  was  most  critical ;  and  one  shudders  to  think 
that  the  fortune  of  such  a  day  should  so  nmcb 
depend  on  tlie  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  a  siR«- 
gle  peasant.  Had  he  guided  the  Prussian  corps 
wrong;  had  he  led  them  into  a  neighbouring 
narrow  way  impassable  to  cannon ;  or  had  Ge- 
neral Bulow's  army  come  up  one  hour  later,  the 
enemy's  6th  corps,  stationed  On  the  right,  to 
watch  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  might  have 
been  brought  to  assist  their  final  operation  against 
the  British  centre,  and  consequences,  fatal  per* 
haps  to  the  whole  campatg4i,  might  have  ensued. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  troops  of  the 
6th  corps,  under  Gen.  Count  Lobau,  had  repulsed 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Prussians,  and  driven 
them  again  into  the  woods.  Animated  by  this 
success,  and  fully  aware  of  the  exigency  of  bis* 
situation,  Napoleon  determined  to  make  one  of 
those  grand  efforts  by  which  he  had  so  frequently 
snatched  victory  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies* 
Notwithstanding  the  perseverance  with  which  be 
had  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  English  posi- 
tions, and  the  vast  number  of  his  best  troops 
that  had  already  fallen,  he  had  still  in  reserve 
four  regiments  of  the  middle  guards  who,  re- 
maining on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  or 
covered  by  the  hill,  bad  never  yet  come  into 
the  battle.  On  the  approach  of  night.  Napo- 
leon determined  to  devote  this  proved  and  faith- 
ful reserve,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
to  make  one  last  and  desperate  effort  to  force 
the  left  centre  of  the  British  army  at  La  Haye 
Sainte.  For  this  purpose,  he  left  the  more  dis- 
tant point  of  observation,  which  he  bad  for  some 
time  occupied  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the 
line,  and  descending  from  the  hill,  placed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  highway  fronting  Mount 
St.  Jean,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Bri- 
tish line.  The  banks,  which  rise  high  on  each- 
side  of  the  road,  protected  him  from  such  ball» 
as  did  not  come  in  a  direct  line,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  be  was  protected  by  any  ravine 
in  front.  Here  he  harangued  his  troops  while 
they  defiled  before  him.  He  reminded  ibem 
how  often  he  had  relied  on  their  valour  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  told  them  that  he  had  never 
relied  upon  it  in  vain.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
and  infantry,  he  said,  were  almost  annihilated, 
and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance;  their 
artillery,  it  was  true,  was  still  numerous  and 
formidable,  but  this  force  roust  give  way  before 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  animating  ad- 
dress he  concluded  by  pointing  to  the  causeway 
in  front,  and  ^xclaiuiing — **  That,  gentlemen,  is 


*  Relation  par  un  T^^moin  Oculaire. 

t  The  Prince  of  Moskwa's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  dated  Paris,  June  26,  1810^  ^ 
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the  road  to  Brussels!"  The  prodigious  shouts 
of  Vive  CEmptreuTy  with  which  the  guards  an- 
swered this  appeal,  led  the  Duke  of  liVelHngton 
and  the  troops  under  his  eomtnand  to  expect  an 
instant  renewal  of  the  attack^  with  Napoleon  as 
the  leader;  the  troops  however  advanced  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  emperor, 
in  failing  to  take  the  personal  command  of  his 
guards,  whom  he  destined  to  try  the  last  cast  of 
bis  fortune,  disappointed  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies. 

The  imperial  guard,  rallying  in  their  pro- 
gress such  ik  the  broken  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  line  as  yet  maintained  the  combat,  advanced 
dauntlessly,  and  a  momentary  pause  took  place 
in  the  British  fire.  But  no  sooner  did  the  head 
of  the  French  columns  present  themsehres  within 
the  range  of  the  British  artillery,  than  an  en- 
filating  fire  opened  upon  them  with  an  effect  so 
tremendous  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
large  body  of  men  advancing  peqjetually  from 
the  hollow  way  without  ever  gaining  ground  on 
the  plain.  Enthnsiasiti,  however,  joined  to  the 
impulse  communicated  from  the  rear,  at  length 
carried  the  whole  of  the  attacking  force  into 
the  plain.  A  body  of  Brunswickers  at  first 
attempted  to  oppose  them  ;  but  after  an  ineffec- 
tual resistance,  they  were  defeated  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  French  troops  had  now 
penetrated  within  the  British  lines ;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  duke  to  rally  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  arrest  their  progress.  They  carried 
every  thing  before  them,  and  once  more  in  this 
strange  and  eventful  battle  victory  inclined  to 
the  side  of  Napoleon  :  "  In  this  state  of  affairs,'* 
fiays  the  French  bulletin,  ^*  the  battle  was 
gained';  we  occupied  all  the  positions  which 
the  enemy  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  bat- 
tle  After  eight   hours'  fire,  and   charges  of 

infantry  and  cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  with  joy 
the  battle  gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our 
power.'** 

But  the  English,'  it  appears,  did  not  know 
wlien  they  were  beaten.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and,  like  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  directing  its  thonders ;  and  on  the  brow 
of  the  bill,  immediately  in  front  of  the  French 
advancing  columns,  a  regiment  of  British  guards 
had  been  ordered  to  lie  down,  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  imperial 
guard  still  advanced  ;  and  had  approached 
within  a  hundred  yards,  when  the  duke  sud- 
denly exclaimed — "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them." 
In  an  instant  the  guards  sprung  upon  their  feet, 
and  assumed    the    offensive.      The  unexpected 


appearance  of  this  fine  body  of  men  startled  the  BOOK  V. 
French  battalions,  and  they  suddenly   paused ; 


but  immediately  recovering  themselves,  they  ad-  ^"^^  ^  *• 
vanced  still  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  giVen  signal,  ^"TftiT" 
their  artillery  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left.  *^*^ 
They  approadied  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
opponents,  and  were  in  the  act  of  dashing^  upan 
them  with  the  bayonet,  when  a  volley  was 
poured  upon  them  by  the  British,  now  formed 
in  line  four  ranks  deep,  which 'literally  threw  the 
enemy  back  with  the  shock.  A  second  volley 
heightened  their  confusion ;  and  before  they  had 
time  to  deploy  or  to  manoeuvre,  the  British 
cheered,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  them  with 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  but  not  one  of*  the 
French  cjuards  stopped  to  cross  bayonets  with 
the  household  troops  of  the  rival  nation.  Na- 
poleon witnessed  the  recoil  with  the  same  clear- 
ness as  the  English  general,  but  with  feelings 
how  different !  He  wishe<l  to  rally  the  fugitives, 
and  lead  them  in  persorl  to  another  effort ;  but 
Bertrand  and  Drouet  threw  themselves  before 
him,  and  representing  how  much  the  safety  of 
France  and  of  the  army  depended  upon  his  life, 
besought  him  to  forbear.  Napoleon  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded ;  and  seeing  that  all  was  lost, 
felt  back  to  his  former  station. 

The  main  body  of  the  Prussians  had  akcady 
arrived — Marshal  Blucher  by  Obain,  and  Ge- 
neral Bulow  in  the  direction  of-  Planchenoit.— 
As  the  Prussian  commatider-in  chief 
forward    upon    the    enemy,     intelligence 


was 
brought  him  that  the  corps  which  he  had  left 
at  Wavre,  under  General  Thielman,  was  pressed 
by  a  superior  force,  under  Marshal  Grouchy, 
and  that  they  could  with  "difficulty  maintain  their 
position.  This  news  made  little  impression  upon 
the  veteran — it  was  at  Waterloo,  arid  not  at 
Wavre,  that  the  battle  must  be  decided,  and  the 
advancing  columns  continued,  under  this  im- 
pression, to  urge  an  their  forward  movements. 
The  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  WeHingtoi^ 
now  brightened  into  a  smile ;  his  watch,  so  long 
held  in  his  hand  to  mark  the  progress  of  time, 
while  he  invoked  the  arrival  of  night  or  of  the 
Prussians,  was  restored  to  his  pocket ;  and  he 
exclaimed,  exultingly,  "  There  goes  old  Blucher 
at  last;  we  shall  beat  them  yet.'* 

"  The  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  The 
duke  now  ordered*  the  whole  line  to  move  for- 
ward ;  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  The 
sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  veiled,  at  this  in- 
stant shed  upon  the  allies  his  departing  rays,  as 
if  to  smile  upon  the  efforts  they  were  making, 
and  to  bless  them  with  success."t  The  centre 
of  the  advancing  army,  led  on  by  the  Duke  oJ( 


^  French  Official  Account  of  the  Battle  of  the  19th,  dated  Paris,  June  2l8t,  1816. 
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BOOK  V.  Wellington  in  person,*  proceeded  in  line  to  tbe 

^  decisive  charge,  while  the  flank  regiments  were 

Chap.  VI.  formed  into  hollow  squares,  in  order  to  repel  any 
attacks  that,  might  be  made  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  .  Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  the  attack.  The  French  fought  with  bravery 
and  desperation  ;  but  their  first  line  was  speedily 
penetrated ;  the  second  afforded  little  more  re- 
sistance, and  complete  confusion  and  rout  ensued. 
Cries  of  ''  AH  is  lost,'*  issued  from  all  parts  of 
the  French  army.  "  The  soldiers,"  says  the 
French  bulletin,  *'  pretend  that  on  many  points 
ill-disposed  persons  cried  out  Sauve  qui  pent — Let 
him  save  himself  who  can.  However  this  might, 
be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread  itself  through 
the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  tbe  greatest  dis- 
order prevailed  on  the  line  of  communication  ; 
soldiers,  cannoniers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to  this 
point.'*  Enormous  masses  of  infantry,  supported 
Dy  an  immense  cavalry,  fell  upon  them  in  every 
direction,  and  summoned  the  guard  to  surren- 
der. **  The  guard  never  surrender — they 
die !"  was  the  heroic  reply,  while  they  slowly 
retreated  inch  by  inch.  Quarter  that  was  re- 
jected could  not  be  given ;  and  t^ie  carnage  ter- 
minated only  with  the  resistance.  The  enemy 
was  thus  forced  from  his  position  on  the  heights, 
lejaviog  behind  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
English. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
centre  the  Prussian  columns  continued  to  ad- 
vance. The  whole  of  the  4th  corps,  and  part  of 
the  2d,  under  General  Pircb,  had  successively 
cpme  up.  The  French  troops  fought  with  des- 
perate fury  ;  some  uncertainty  was  however  per- 
ceived in  their  movements,  and  it  was  observed 
that  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  retreating. 
At  this  moment,  the  first  columns  of  the  corps 
of  General  Ziethen  arrived  on  the  points  of 
attack,  near  the  village  of  Smoufaen^  on  tbe 
enemy's  right  flank,  and  instantly  charged. 
Yhe  vigour  of  this  charge  could  not  be  with- 
stood. The  enemy's  right  wing  was  broken  in 
three  places  ;  they  abandoned  their  position  ; 
and  the  Prussiiin  troops,  rushing  forward  at  the 
pas  de  charge^  completed  their  overthrow.f  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  ofiicial  account,  their 
whole  army  was  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion ;  all  the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were  mixed 
piU  meUy  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally 
a  single  corps.  Perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
and  ^^  that  his  personal  position  was  likely  to  be 
.  encircled  by  the  British  cavalry,  Napoleon  ex- 
claimed to  Bertrand — ^^  Ufaut  que  nous  sauvons'^ 


— **  We  must  save  ourselves."  He  then  re- 
treated with  his  staff  about  forty  yards  along 
the  road,  and  baited  about  twenty  yards  from 
La  Belle  Alliance,  where,  putting  the  glass  to 
his  eye,  he  saw  the  Scotch  Greys  intermingled 
with,  and  furiously  cutting,  the  French  troops 
to  pieces.  This  sight  brought  from  him  the 
exclamation — Quails  sont  terribles  c£s  chevaux 
gris  ! — How  terrible  are  these  grey  horses  ! — // 
Juut  nous  depecher ;  nous  dtpecher — we  must  de- 
camp ;  we  must  decamp ;  and  the  emperor  and 
his  suite  galloped  off  the  field."^ 

Night  had  now  come  on,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  met  in  the 
dark  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  embraced  each 
other  with  transport.  At  the  request  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  waa 
consigned  over  to  the  Prussians,  and  while  the 
exhausted  English  were  preparing  their  bivouacsi 
their  gallant  allies  made  a  momentary  pause  to 
greet  them  with  their  favourite  air  of  ''  God  save 
the  King,"  which  was  returned  with  three  hearty 
cheers,  combining  the  mingled  feelings  of  grati* 
tude  and  exultation. 

The  tremendous  scenes  of  the  day  were 
surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  the  nii^ht»  Marshal 
Blucher  assembled  all  the  superior  officers  of  his 
army,  and  gave  orders  to  send  the  last  man  and 
the  last  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  sua 
had  long  gone  down,  but  no  frienuly  darkness 
sheltered  the  fugitives ;  an  unclouded  moon, 
near  her  full,  lighted  the  pursuers  to  their 
prey.  The  causeway,  between  Waterloo  and 
Genappe,  is  described  as  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  shipwreck ;  it  was  covered 
vrith  innumerable  cannon,  caissons,  carriages^ 
baggage,  and  arms,  forming  one  vast  and  almost 
impenetrable  chaos.  No  rallying  point  had  been 
given  to  the  French  army  ;  and  it  was  now  iin* 
possible  to  cause  any  command  to  be  heard.  Fear 
exaggerated  the  horrors  of  the  fugitives;  and  the 
night,  without  being  dark,  considerably  aug* 
men  ted  the  general  disorder.  Even  Marshal 
Ney,  the  second  in  command,  was  alone,  totally 
ignorant  of  what  had  become  of  the  emperor^ 
and  altogether  incapable  of  arresting  a  single! 
soldier  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  victors.§ 
The  Prussians  continued  the  pursuit  ^uridg  the 
whole  night,  and  revenge  itself  was  satiated 
with  the  blood  of  the  panic- struck  victims.  •  It 
may  be  pleaded,  not  as  a  justification,  but  as  an 
explanation  of  the  ferocious  joy  with  which  the 
Prussians  followed  and  destroyed  the  retreating 
army,  that  a  mutual  and  deadly  hatred  animt^ted 
the  Prussians    and  the   French,   and  the  san-* 


.    *  General  A  lava's  Dispatch  to  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State, 
t  Manhal  BUicher's  Official  Report.  }  Lacoste's  Narrative* 

§  Letter  from  Marshal  Ney   to  the  Duke  of  Otraoto* 
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^ioary  seenes  of  LogQy  were  ampiy  atoned  in 
tiie  streeU  of  GeaapDe. 

The  last,  stand  made,  by  tha  wreck  of 
the  French  army,  was  at  Genappe.  Bonaparte 
effected  bis  escapie  tbrongh  this  iow,n  before 
midnight ;  aA4  the  fugitives,  who  bad  iatrencbed 
themselves  with  cannon,  and  overturned  car- 
riages,.  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Prussians 
with  symptoms  of  reviving  resolution.  The 
prograss  of  the  Prussian  troops  w^s,  for  a 
jnomentr  arrested  by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry : 
some  cannon  shot,  howeveir,  followed  by  a  loud 
hurroh^  served  to  renew  the  panic,  and  to  put 
the  tawn  in  possession  of  th^jBssailants.  Here, 
among  other  equipages,  the  ..carriage  of  Napo- 
leon,, containing  his  papers,  but  not  bis  person, 
was  captured  by  Major  Von  Kohler  ;  and  his  hat, 
sword,  and  .casket  of  tceasure,  well  stored  with 
Napoleoasy  enhaaced  the  .value  of  the  prize.* 
His  travelling,  library,  consisting  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  volumes,  in  six  chests,  was  also  taken, 
and  among  the  books  were  found  French  trans- 
lations of  Homer  and  Ossian,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Puceile  of  Voltaire ! 

The  Brunswick  cavalry,  though  they  had 
borne  tbeir  full  share  in  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  join 
in  the  ]>ursuit.  The  destcuction  on  the  field 
of  bajUlf^  had  not,  in  their  .estiination,  suffici* 
eptly  cainpansated  fof  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved, leaner.  They  now  eagerly  headed  the 
ohase,   and    their    savage    ferocity    knew    no 


bounds  :  not  a  man  whom  they  could  sacrifice  BOOK  V. 
to  the  manes  of  tbeir  prince  was  spared.       As  .* 

tbey  charged  through  Genappe,  the  French  Chap.  VI. 
General  Duchesme,  who  commanded  the  rear-  ^*-i«^v-*ifc^ 
guard  of  the  French  army,  was  standing  at  1815 
the  gate  of  an  inn,  when  one  .of  the  Bruns- 
wick, black  hussars,  perceiving  that  he  was 
a  superior  officer,  rode  up  to  him,  and  in- 
stantly cut  him  down,  exclaiming,  ^<  The  duke 
fell  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  thou  also 
shalt  bite  the  dust.'*  In  some  of  the  villages 
the  officers  repeatedly  aitenapted  to  rally  the 
troops,  and  to  maintain  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  houses ;  but  an  inexplicable' 
panic  had  seized  on  every  heart,  and  they, 
whose  bravery  had,  a  few  hours  before,  excited 
the  warmest  admiration  of  their  enemies,  were 
now  incapable  of  (he  least  resistance.  The  beat 
of  the  drums,  or  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of 
the  Prussians,  appalled  the  stoutest  of  their 
number,  and  they  either  fled,  or  threw  them- 
selves into  the  houses,  .where  they  were  cut 
down  or  made  prisooers. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June, 
Marshal  Blucher's  head- quarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Genappe,  and  from  thence  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Berlin,  announcing 
^^  the  most  complete  victory  ever  obtained.**! 

At  break  of  day,  the  feeble  wreck  of  the 
French  army  began  to  arrive  at  Charleroi  and 
Marchienne,  where  they  eagerly  presscsd  on  to 
re-pass  the  Sambre.    Four  days  before  they  had 


*  This  vehicle  was  aflerwmrds  brought  over  to  Eogland,  and  exhibited  for  many  months  at  the  London 
Muacttm,  In  iUis  favourite  carriage  Napoleon  travelled  to  Moscow,  and  afterwards  to  Dresden.  Afjier  the  campaign 
of  Paris  it  bore  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  shipped  with  him  for  Elba.  On  his  return  from 
ibat  island,  be  made,  in  this,  his  moving  palace,  his  triumphant  journey  to  Paris,  and  in  it  be  was  conveyed  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  But  the  Prussian  bulletin  is  in  error,  when  it  states,  that  Napoleon  had  just  <]uiUed  the  carriage, 
at  the  time  it  was  taken  : — he  bad,  in  fact,  never  entered  it  aAer  the  battle.  The  captured  carriage  is  one  of  the 
most  peifect  specimens  of  elegance  and  convenience  thai  can  well  be  imaj^ined  : — though  only  of  the  ordinary  sixe* 
it  is  a  complcie  bed-room,  dressing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  offices.  Packed  up  in  the  most  compact  way 
are  whole  sei-vices  ofchina^  whh  knires^  forks^ spoons,  snd  decanters,  with  a  dressing  case,  containing  all  the  articles  for 
the  toilette.  A  complete  wardrobe,  bed-steady  bed,  and  matrasses,  aflfbrded  then*  respective  accommodations ;  and  all  so 
arranged  as  to  present  themselves  in  an  insUnt^  withoot  incommoding  the  traveller. 

t  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  FROM  MARSHAL   BLUCHER  TO  GENERAL  VON  KALKREUTH. 

«'  /  ha9€  to  inform  ifmnr  Exeelimmf^  ikaiy  in  conf%Mctioa  wUk  tke  Britiih  iormy  wnder  th»  Duig  of  WoU 
linj/tom,  I  yesterday  gained  the  most  eompUte  vietoi'y  ooer  Napoleon  Bonaparie  thai  ever  was  oUained.  The  haitU 
took  plate  tit  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  houses^  sUuated  on  the  road  from  henee  to  Brussels^  called  La  Belle  AUi- 
imeo';  and  a  better  name  cannot  well  be  given  to  this  important  dap.  The  whole  Freneh  army  is  in  a  state  of  per" 
feet  dissoliUion^  and  an  extraordinary  number  of  guiis  have  been  taken.  Time  will  not  permit  me  io  state  merepar^ 
ticu(^'$  to  your  Excellency.  The  details  shall  follow ;  and  I  only  beg  you  to  impart  this  9uws  immediately  to  the 
loyal  ciliaetts  of  Berlin. 


Read- quarters,  Genappe,  June  19, 
Half-past  Five  o'Cloch,  a.  m.*> 


▼OL.  It.— NO.  71. 
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BOOK  V.  proudly   tra'versed  these  places   as  conquerors, 
■■  which  now   they  stole  fearfully  through,  as  if 

Chap.  VI.  dreading  to  be  recognized,  or  to  find  an  aveng- 
ing enemy  in  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The 
most  melancholy  part  of  the  cavalcade  was  the 
long  column  qf  wounded,  who  clqng  to  each 
other  as  if  they  sought  consolation  or  protection 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  common  misery. 
Some  of  them  crept  slowly  along  on  foot;  others 
were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had 
forcibly  taken  from  the  waggons  that  had 'been 
abandoned  on  every  step  of  the  road.  They 
were  pale,  feeble,  and  covered^  with  the  bloody 
linen  which  they  bad  hastily  bound  round  their 
streaming  wounds.  As  they  approached  the 
bridge  of  Charl^roi  the  horrors  or  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  were  renewed.*  The  road, 
which  had  previously  been  completely  filled  with 
the  strangely  mingled  columns  of  the  retreating^ 
army,  here  becomes  suddenly  contracted.  Horse- 
men, infantry,  and  carriages  rushed  on,  contend- 
ing who  should  cross  first ;  the  stronger  unfeel- 
ingly thrust  aside  or  threw  down  the  weaker, 
and  two  often  drew  their  sabres  or  their  bayonets 
on  those  who  ofTered  anv  resistance.  Numbers 
fell  under  the  wheels  of  the  waggons  or  artil- 
lery, and  at  length  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
continually  increasing,  choaked  up  the  road,  and 
formed  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  against 
the  advance  of  the  rear.  At  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment (he  enemy  appeared,  and  the  confusion 
waa  redoubled.  Some  hastily  cut  the  traces  of 
their  horses,  and,  springing  upon  them,  aban- 
doned their  carriages,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd.  Others  turned  ofi^  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  driving  furiously  along  the  banks  of 
the  Sambre,  sought  for  a  passage,  and  at  length, 
madly  plunging  in,  were  swept  away  by  the 
torrent.  Those  of  the  Freifch  Who  had  escaped 
from  the  field,  and  who  had  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  flight  without  much  impediment,  did 
not  expect  to  be.  so  closely  pursued.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  feinting  from  want  of  food, 
the^  halted  at  some  of  the  villages  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  powers.  But  they  had  scarcely 
tasted  their  repast,  when  crowds  of  fugitives 
precipitated  themselves  upon  them,  exclaiming 
that  the  Prussians  were  coming.  The  blast  of 
the  trumpet  too  soon  confirmed  the  intelligence, 
and  they  were  driven  from  one  bivouac  to  ano- 
ther, till  the  victors  were  glutted  with  slaughter, 
or  they  were  unable  longer  to  coptinue  the  pur- 
suit from  mere  fatigue,  t 

A  little  beyond  Charleroi  two  roads  present 
themselves,  one  of  which  conducts  to  Avesnes 
and  the  other  to  Philippeville.     Napoleon,  con- 

*  See  Vol.  If.  Book  lY.  p.  242. 
t  Boyce'8  Narratire. 


fident  of  victory,  had  fixed  no  rallying  point 
in  case  of  retreat.  No  general  was  at  hand  to 
direct  their  route,  and  the  army  divided  as 
chance  or  inclination  determined.  The  most 
numerous  division  took  the  road  by  which  they 
had  advanced,  and  marched  upon  Avesnes, 
while  the  others,  moved  upon  Philippeville. 
Many  fugitives  threw  themselves  into  the  adja- 
cent woods,  with  no  other  design  than  to  avoid 
the  enemy*B  cavalry ;  and  thus  tlie  army  became 
gradually  dispersed,  and  at  length  nearly  dis* 
appeared.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  wandering 
aoout  in  uncertainty,  and  quitting  the  woods  in 
crowds,  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
and  raised  a  general  alarm.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  plunged  into_  despair  to  find 
themselves  at  once  a  prey  to  an  army  let  loose 
from  all  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  to  an 
implacable  enemy,  rendered  still  more  ferocious 
by  a  dear-bought  victory.  Every  where  the 
fortresses  hastily  closed  their  gates,  from  fear  of 
surprise,  and  refused  admittance  even  to  their 
own  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  were  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  seek  for  quarters  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  where  they  committed 
every  kind  of  excess.^ 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  through 
Charleroi  in  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  of  his  staff,  halted  about  three 
leagues  beyond  that  city.  In  the  bivouac  at  this 
place,  pitched  upon  a  grass-plat,  a  fire  was 
kindled,  and  refreshments  prepared,  of  which  he 
partook,  being  the  first  food  he  had  taken  for 
fourteen  hours.^  On  his  departure  from  that 
place  his  ffuide  was  dismissed,  with  the  trifling 
present  of  a  Napoleon  d'or  for  his  services,  and 
the  emperor  and  his  suite,  directing  their  course 
to  the  French  capital,  took  the  route  of  Philippe- 
ville, Rocroi,  and  Mezi^res.  Marshal  Grouchy, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  had  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle  at  Wavre,  was  advancing 
on  the  rear  of  General  Bulow,  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  army  at  Waterloo ;  but  on  hearing 
of  the  disaster  at  that  place,  he  retreated  to 
Namor,  and  by  this  retrograde  movement  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve  his  corps  from  the 
general  overthrow. 

While  the  Prussian  field-marshal  was  em- 
ployed in  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  slowly  led  his  army  over  the  field 
of  battle.  The  thunders  of  the  artillerv,  and 
the  clangour  of  clashing  weapons,  wielded  by 
combatants  engaged  in  mortal  fight,  were  heard 
no  more.  All  'was  hushed  and  silent,  except 
where  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the  agonis- 
ing shrieks  of  the  dying,   burst  upon  the  ear 

X  Relation  par  un  T^moin  Ocnlaire. 
§  Lacoste's  Narratiye." 
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The  mooDi  ridifig  in  unveiled  majesty,  shed  a 
paleful  and  inourDful  light  on  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  When  the  dake  contemplated  the  piles 
of  dead  which  were  heaped  on  ever^  side,  and 
reflected  how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news 
of  this  brilliant  bat  sanguinary  victory  would 
sadden  ;  the  sternness  of  the  hero  was  absorbed 
in  the  feelings  of  the  man/ and  be  burst  into 
tears.  The  glory  of  a  victory  so  dearly  bought 
afforded  him  no  consolation  ;  and  nothing  but  a 
persuasion  that  thesaorificesof  this  day  would 
be  crowned  with  the  attainment  of  the  first 
object  of  his  ambitibn,  alleviated  his  sorrow 
for  the  losses  the  country  and  the  service  had 
sustained.* 

The  British  troopSi  thoqgh  worn  out  with 
fatigue^  disdained  to  indulge  in  the  repose  which 


nature  so  much  required,  till  they  had  sought  BOOK  T. 
out  their  wounded  companions,  bound  up  their  .■, 

wounds,  and    dispatched  numbers  of  them  to  Crap.  'VU 
the  hospitals   at    Brussels  and  Antwerp.     Nor  ^^^^"^^^^ 
was  their  humanity  confined  to  their  own  coun-      ^^^^ 
trymen,  even  those  who  bad  so  lately  thirsted 
for  their  blood — those  by  whose  ranks  they  had 
been  thinned,  shared  in  their  tendernelis.     in  the 
left  wing  alone,  more  than  five  hundred  French- 
.  men  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  compassion  of   the  British  soldiers^ 
On  every  part  of  the  field  the  troops  were  seen 
diligently  employed  in  constructing  litters,  and 
carefully  conveying  both  friends  and  foes  to  the 
huts  they  had  erected   for  their  comfort,  where 
their  hunger    and  thirst  were  supplied  out  of 
the  little  stock  of  their   generous  benefactors^ 


*  LIST  OP  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

VyPSa  THS  COMMAyO  or  PIZLD^MAESHAL  the  DDKS  OF  WBLLINOTOir,  OH  SUSTDAT,  JUHS  18TB,  1815,  XXHIBXTIVG  TRSJE 
TOTAI.  LOSS  PROM  THE  16TB  TO  THE  SpTH  OP  JUKB,  1815,  EXTHACTEB  FBOM  OPPICIAL  BXTCBVS:— 


Gcoenl  Stiff, ., 

Ht  Uh  Giiaids, 

9d  Lift  GuArds, 

Royid   Horse  GuhkIs,    Blue, 

1st    Dngoon  Guards,  

£d  Dr80>oD    Gttsrds,  

Ist,  or  Koyal  Dragoons,  

Bd,  or  Royal  N.  B.  Dragoons, 

6th    Dragoons,    

7th   Hussars, 

10th  Hussars, 

11th  Light  Dragoons,  

12th  Light  Dragoons,  

15th  Light  Dragoons, 

15tfa  Hussars,   

Ifiih  Light  Dragoons,  

18th  Hussars,  

S3d  Liijht    Dragoons ... 

1st  Light  Dragoons,  K.  G.  L. 

Sd  Ditto,    

let  Huitors,  ditto, 

9d  Hussars,  ditto,    

Sd  Ditto        ditto,    

Boyal  Artaiery,     

IMtto.  K.  G.  L.  

Kojal  Engineers,       

Royal   Staff  Corps,  .-... 

Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
1st  Poot  Guards 

$d  Battahon,  .   ...... 

BA  Battalion, 

fd  Cold.  Regiment 

5d  Foot  Guards,  Sd  Battalion. 
Ist  Foot,  (Royal  Scot-O  3d  Bat. 

4lh  Foot,  iKt  Battalion,  

9d.  Battalion 

7th  Foot,  lift  Battalion,  

14th  Foot,  8d  Battalion,  ^.... 
t8d   Foot, 

SSth  Foot,  fd  Battalion,  ... 
iTth  Foot,  1st  BattalioD,  ... 
Ml  Foot,  dhtiiy 
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S9tb  Foot,  1st  Battalion  ^.... 

30tb  Foot,  ditto, ... 

3Sd  Foot, •....•••M....... 

53d  ditto  ^ ~ (... 

35th  ditto,   

37th  Ditto,  Sd  Battalion,  ... 
.40th  Ditto,  1st  Battalion,  ... 

4Sd  Foot,  1st  Battalion,  

44th  Ditto,  Sd  Battalion,   ... 

*5lst  Ditto,  

5Sd  Ditto,   1st  Battalion,  ... 

54th     '  Ditto,  

59th  Ditto,    : 

69th  Ditto,  Sd   Battalion,  ... 

71st  Foot,  1st  Battalion, 

73d  Ditto,  Sd  Battahon,  

78th  Ditto,  fid  Battalion,  ... 
79th  Ditto,  Ist  Battalion,  ... 

81SI  Foot,  Sd  Battalion,  

91st    Foot,  M. 

9Sd    Dito,  

95ib,  isi  Battalion,  

Sd  Diao,  .^ 

3d  Ditto, ^ 

13th  Veteran  Battalion,  

Ist  Lt.  Infantry  Batt.  K.G.L. 

Sd    Ditto  ditto 

ist  Line  Battalion,  K.  G.  L. 

Sd    Dirto  ditto 

3d    Ditto  ditto  ........ 

4'h    Ditto  ditto. 

5th    Ditto  ditto  

8th    Ditto  ditto 

THE   DUTCH  LOSS,  ...... 

THE  PRUSSIAN  Do.  vis. 
1st  Corps,  June  15  to  July  3, 

Sd  Corps,  June  15  to  S3  

3d  Corps,  June  15.  to  July  5, 
4'.h  Cops,  June  15  to  £3, ... 

Total  Pnusian  Loss  ...... 
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BOOK  V.  In  many  places  a  still  more  interestinj^  scene 
was  presented  ;  the  wounded  soldiers,  after  their 
own  injuries  had  been  attended  to,  were  seen 
carefully  and  tenderly  staunching  the  wounds  of 
their  conquered  enemies,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards found  an  asylum  in  the  hospitals  of 
Antwerp.* 

The  murderous  charges  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  had  been  fat^l  to  many  of  the  British 
officers.  Sir  Francis  D'Oyly,  of  the  first  foot 
guards,  fell  in  the  Tery  last  charge  to  which  his 
regiment  was  led^  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
broken  battalions  of  the  enemjr  were  preparing 
to  quit  the  field.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  life  guards,  fell  nearly  at 
the  same  moment,  while  he  was  cheering  his 
men  to  the  pursuit  of  the  foe.  Almost  the  last 
shot  which  was  fired  on  the  British,  wounded  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Uxbridge — Paget,  as  Napoleon 
called  him,  and  which  name  was  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  his  countrymen  during  the  peninsular 
war.  He  had  personally  led  every  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  was  not  wounded  until  almost  all 
danger  had  ceased.  The  chair  is  yet  shown  in 
the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance  in  which  his  lord- 
ship sat  and  endured  the  amputation  of  his  right 
leg  without  a  single  groan  or  contortion  of 
countenance,  exclaiming  in  the  midst  of  the 
operation — ^*  Who  would  not  lose  a  leg  for  such 
a  victory  ?" 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Hanove- 
rian troops  in  the  allied  arnoy,  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  was  stated,  on  official  authority,  to 
amount  to  10,676t  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing;  the  Prussians  lost,  on  the  same  day, 
from  five  to  six  thousand  men ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  incalculable.  In  the  chamber  of 
peers,  on  the  2*2d  of  June,  Marshal  Ney  stated, 
that  80  fatal  had  been  the  campaign,  that  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  fugi- 
tive army  devolved  after  Napoleon  quitted  FLin- 
ders,  could  not  rally  sixty  thousand,  including 
the  corps  under  Marshal  Grouchy ;  so  that,  in 
the  brief  campaign  of  a  week,  ninety  thousand 
men  were  lost  to  the  French  army ;  and  of  this 


number,  at  least  sixty  thousand  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  among  the  latter  of  whom 
were  Count  Lobau  and  General  Cambronne.  To 
add  to  this  enormous  disaster,  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  from  the  van* 
quished,  and  the  whole  materiel  of  their  army  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

Never  did  France,  in  her  brightest  days, 
send  into  the  field  a  nobler  army  than  that 
which  fought  at  Waterloo.  It  was  an  army  of 
veterans,  whom  many  years  of  service  had  ac- 
customed to  all  the  evolutions  of  the  field,  and 
rendered  expert,  fearless,  and,  in  their  own 
estimation,  invincible.  This  army  was  under 
the  command  of  a  general  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  of  his  legions, 
who  had  vanquished  and  overrun  every  state 
in  continental  Europe ;  and  who  had  shown,  by 
the  events  of  the  four  last  days,  that  his  eagles, 
lately  checked  in  their  flight,  were  once  more 
triumphantly  expanding  their  wings,  and  pro- 
roiling  again  to  soar  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory. 
Against  this  formidable  phalanx  the  British 
general  had  to  oppose  an  army  inferior  in  num- 
bers ;  somewhat  dispirited  at  the  retreat  of  the 
former  day,  and  a  littlein  awe  of  those  who  had 
two  days  before  conquered,  though  not  subdued, 
the  most  celebrated  general  of  northern  Europe. 
The  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  had 
never  been  exceeded.  Charges  more  desperate 
and  persevering  modern  warfare  had  not  wit- 
nessed. Napoleon  had  studied  the  character  of 
the  French  nation  profoundly,  and  his  system  of 
warfare,  though  exposed  to  the  censures  which 
always  await  the  unfortunate,  was  best  suited  to 
their  peculiar  energies,  and  was  the  truest  proof 
of  his  genius.  The  French  soldiers  are  capable 
only  of  active  courage ; — daring,  impetuous, 
eiithusiastic,  they  brave  every  danger,  and  sur- 
mount every  obstacle,  when  their  energies  are 
called  into  full  activity.  But  of  passive  courage 
tliey  are  incapable  ;  and  when  cool,  determined 
resolution  is  necessary,  the  hopes  reposed  in  (hem 
are  generally  disappointed. 

On  this  principle  Napoleon  adopted  his  en 


*  The  inextlogoishable  zeal  of  the  French  soldiery  towards  their  emperor,  here  assumed  a  character 
bordering  on  romance.  Far  from  considering  themteives  as  wantonly  sacrificed,  and  afterwards  basely  deserted  at 
Waterloo,  the  resources  of  their  fertile  imaginatioDS  were  exhausted  in  order  to  express  their  profonnd  attachment 
to  their  fallen  chief.  Ooe  mao^  whose  wounds  rendered  the  loss  of  his  arm  necessary,  tossed  his  amputated  limb 
in  the  air,  with  the  exclamation  of  FtM  VEmpertwr,  Another,  at  the  moment  of  the  preparation  to  take  off  his 
leg^  declared  that  there  was  one  thing  which  would  cure  him  on  the  spot,  and  save  his  limb  and  the  operator's 
irbuble.  When  asked  to  explain  this  strani^e  remark^  he  said— *'a  sinf^le  sight  of  the  emperor  !'*  The  indispensa- 
ble amputation  did  not  save  his  life;  he  died  nnder  the  surgeon's  hands;  and  his  last  words,  while  stedfastly 
looking  on  his  own  blood,  consisted  in  a  declaration  that  he  would  cheerfully  shed  the  last  drop  in  his  veins  for 
the  great  Napoleon!  A  singularly  wild,  and  almost  poetic  fancy,  was  the  form  in  which  a  third  displayed  his 
enthusiasm :  he  was  undergoing,  with  great  steadiness,  the  operation  of  the  extraction  of  a  ball  from  bis  left  side, 
when  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  suffering,  he  exclaimed—"  An  inch  deeper  and  you'U  find  the  emperor  !** — 
iStmpxofi'a  Vitit  to  Flanden. 

t  London  Gazette,, July  8tb,  1816. 
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avant  system  of  tactics.  The  brilliant  success 
i^hicb  attended  bis  career,  until  rendered  insane 
by  ambition,  is  a  proof  that  he  had  calculated 
justly.  Never  were  these  national  characteris- 
tics (Dore  decisively  shown  than  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  While  the  French  were  employed  in 
a  succession  of  desperate  charges,  their  courage 
seemed  invincible :  at  the  voice  of  their  com- 
mander they  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
charge,  with  undiminished  alacrity ;  and,  at  the 
\ery  close  of  the  day,  the  last  and  desperate 
attack  of  the  guards  was  accompanied  vrith  loud 
and  rapturous  shouts  of  Five  CEmpereur  I  But 
when  the  English,  in  their  turn,  became  the 
assailants,  the  scene  was  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely changed :  they,  whose  bravery  had  ex- 
cited the  warmest  applause  of  their  enemies, 
sunk  to  the  level  of  poltroons.  Their  first  line 
was  easily  broken,  the  second  offered  no  effec- 
tual resistance,  and  the  whole  army  abandoned 
itself  to  a  flight  more  disorderly  and  disgraceful 
than  any  which  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
warfare  record. 

In  both  active  and  passive  courage,  the 
allies,  under  a  British  commander,  showed  them- 
selves decidedly  superior  to  the  French.  The 
tremendous  and  murderous  charges  of  the  foe 
tvere  received  by  the  British  with  a  courage  that 
never  faltered.  Though  their  ranks  were  thin- 
ned, and  their  squares  diminished,  they  still 
presented  a  stern  and  unbroken  front.  Although, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  some  of  their  battalions 
were  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  soldiers  began 
to  murmur,  and  almost  to  despair,  yet  they  did 
not  disgrace  their  character  or  their  causie.  It 
tvas  not  the  murmur  of  fear,  or  the  depression 
of  cowardice.  It  was  the  coipplaint  which  pro- 
tracteci  inactivity  produced  ;  the  irresistible  and 
intolerable  pain  that  arose  frcini  the  long  reprea- 
Dion  of  their  energies.  They  murmured,  not 
because  they  were  forbidden  to  retreat  before  a 
superior  and  impetuous  foe,  but  because  they 
were  restrained  from  rushing  upon  him,  and  con- 
vincing him  what  British  valour  could  do  as  well 
as  suffer.  The  moment  the  duke  ordered  the 
general  charge,  every  bosom  swelled  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  one  universal  shout  proclaimed  their 
exultation.  Though  enfeebled  by  a  desperate 
and  protracted  contest,  their  strength  and  acti- 
vity were  in  an  instant  restored : — they  pressed 
on  to  the  attack,  and  the  day  was  their  own. 
They  had  withstood,  without  confusion  or  fear, 
innumerable  charges  of  the  enemy,  but  the  first 
general  charge  which  they  were  permitted  to 
make,  drove  the  French  in  disorder  from  the 
field. 

This  splendid  victory  was  not  more  owing 
to  the  uneqmlled  bravery  of  the  troops,  than  to 


the  skill,  the  gallantry,  and  the  firmness  of  their  BOOK  V. 
illustrious  commander.    In  all  the  great  achieve- 


ments which  he  had  hitherto  performed,  he  had  Cbap.  TI. 
never  maintained  so  arduous  a  struggle,  he  had  v^^v-^^ 
never  gained  so  complete  and  glorious  a  tri-  1815 
umph/  There  was  no  species  of  heroism  or  of 
military  science  which  could  adorn  a  field  of 
battle,  which  was  not  displayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  this  memorable  day.  Wherever 
danger  was  most  imminent  there  he  was  uni- 
formly present.  ^^  To  see  a  commander  of  his 
eminence,*'  said  one  of  our  distinguished  states- 
men, who  scorned  the  language  of  adulation, 
^^  throw  himself  into  a  hollow  square  of  infantry 
as  a  secure  refuge,  till  the  rage  and  torrent  of 
the  attack  was  passed,  and  that  not  once  only, 
but  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  battle, 
proved  that  his  confidence  was  placed,  not  in  any 
particular  corps,  but  in  the  whole  army.  In  that 
mutual  confidence  lay  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  troops.  The  duke  knew  that  he  was  safe 
when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to  the  fidelity  and 
Talour  of  his  men  ;  ahd  they  knew  and  felt  that 
the  sacred  charge  thus  confided  to  them  could 
never  be  wrested  from  their  hands."*  tn  this 
^^  agony  of  his  fame,"  his  staff  rapidly  fell  around 
him  ;  every  one,  except  the  Spanish  General 
Alava,  suffered  in  his  life  or  his  limbs^  yet  the 
duke  continued  fearlessly  to  expose  himself  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  fire,  and  how  he  escaped 
unhurt,  that  power  can  alone  tell   who  vouch- 

.  safed  to  the  allied  armies  the  issue  of  thb  pre- 
eminent contest. 

Often  in  the  day  be  was  urged  by  the  offi- 
cers, and  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  intreated 
by  the  men,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  so  frequently  repeated  by 
their  general,  served  to  restrain  the  impatience 
of  his  troops  till  the  decisive  moment ;  and  it 
does  infinite  credit  to  his  discretion  and  penetra- 
tipn,  that  not  even  the  partial  successes  which 
attended  the  operations  of  several  periods  of 
the  day,  could  tempt  him  to  depart  from  the 
prudent  and  well  digested  plan  on  which  he  had 
determined  to  act.  Had  he  assumed  offensive 
operations,  before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Prussians,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
to  have  beaten  the  superior  numbers  and  veteran 
troops  to  whom  he  was  opposed ;  or,  had  he  been 
victorious,  all  that  he  could  have  effected^  infe- 
rior as  he  was  in  cavalry,  would  have  been  to 
have  compelled  the  French  to  a  hasty  but 
orderlv  retreats     Merely   to  have  repulsed  the 

'  French  army  would  have  been  to  little  purpose. 
It  was  necessarv  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  anxiouslv  awaited  the 
favourable  moment  He  felt  all  the  tortures  of 
suspense,  but  despair  was  always  far  from  him. 


*  Speecii  of  Mr;  Wbitbretd,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  l^Vdlingtoo,  June  23, 1816. 

VOL.  11. so.  71.  6   C  r^  r^r^r^Jr^ 
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BOOK  V;  At  length  the  thancfer  of  General  Bulow's  artil-  fall,  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  excepting  only  the 

— '— —  lery  was  heard  on  the  left :  a  violent  and  con-  forms,  was  again  re-established. 

Chap.  VI.  valsive  struggle  ensued  :    symptoms  of  indeci-  The  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 

^^YT^  ^^^^  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  enemy's  now  reached  its  summit.     Even  Napoleon  had 

****      ranks.      The  system  of  defence   was  instantly  acknowledged    that  the  duke  was    the  second 

abandoned  by  the  British  commander :  the  re-  captain  of  the  age,  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 

Btraint,  so  long    imposed    upon   the  impetuous  he  established  bis  claim  to  the  title  of  le  vain- 

valour  of  his  troops,  was  withdrawn:  the  whole  queur  du  rainqueur   de  la  terre.      If  any  thing 

tine  was  led  on  to  the  charge,  and  the  decisive  could  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  it  was  the 

blow  was  struck.    All  the  consequences  were  singular  modesty  with  which,  in  his  official  dis- 

produced  which  the  sagacious  mind  of  Welling-  patches,  the  glorious'  and   important  events  of 

ton  had  predicted.      The  campaign  was  termi-  the  day  were  related ;«  and  his  private  letters 

nated,  the  throne  of  Napoleon   tottered  to  its  are  distinguished  by  that  characteristic  modesty 

•  LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY; 

Dawning-Str^et,  June  22df  1815. 
Miyor  the  HooouraUe  H.  Percy  arrived  late  last  night  with  a  dispatch  from  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of 
WelliDgtOD,  R.  G.  to  Earl  Batharst;  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  war  Department,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  :#— 

Mr  Loss,  If'aiertoo,  June  19^  1815. 

Bonaparte  luting  ooUected  the  1st,  9A,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  the  Imperial  Guaids,  and  nearly  all  the 
cavalry,  on  die  Sambre,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Meuse,  between  the  10th  and  the  14th  of  the  month»  advanced  on  the  IStfa,  and 
attacked  the  PruaEiaa  poets  at  Thnin,  and  Lobez,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day-light  in  the  morning. 

I  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  I  immediately  otdend  tlie  troops  to  prepare  to  march ;  aod 
aftsfwards  to  marafa  to  their  left»  as  soon  as  I  had  intel^Kenoe  fnm  other  quarters  to  prove  that  the  enemy's  movement  upon  Chwlfflsi 
was  the  real  attack. 

The  enemy  drove  the  Pnissian  posts  from  the  Sambre  on  that  day ;  and  General  Zicthen,  .who  commanded  the  coips  which  had 
been  at  Charlerol,  retired  apon  Fleurus ;  and  Manbal  Prince  Bhicher  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  holding  the  villages  in 
ftont  of  hH  posMm  of  St  Amand  and  Ugny. 

The  enemy  continued  his  mneh  along  the  road  from  Gharleroi  towards  Brussels,  and  on  the  same  evening,  the  15th,  attacked  a 
biigsde  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  Prince  de  Wehnar,  posted  at  Frasae,  and  foroed  it  back  to  the  farm-house  on  the  uxnt  ioad» 
called  LesQuatre  Bras. 

The  Prince  of  OrSnge  immediately  reinibrced  this  brigade  with  another  of  the  same  division,  under  General  Perponcher,  and,  in 
the  motning  early,  rcgs^ed  part  of  the  ground  which  had  bete  lost,  so  as  to  have  theoomnwnd  of  the  communication  lending  fiom  NiveOes  and 
BmsMb*  with  Marshal  Blacher*s  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  directed  the  whole  army  to  march  upon  Lies  Quatre  Bias,  and  the  5th  division,  under  Lient«general 
'  Sir  Thomas  ncton^  arrived  at  about  half-past  two  in  tlie  day,  followed  by  die  corps  of  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswickr  and  afterwards  by 

thecointtngoit  of  Katssn. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  Prince  Blocher  with  his  whole  foroe,  eaoepting  the  1st  and  Sd  corps ;  and  a 
ooips  of  cavalry  under  General  KeUomkn,  with  which  he  attacked  our  post  at  Les  Quatre  Bias* 

The  I^usrian  army  maintained  tbehr  position  with  their  usual  gallantry  and  peiseverance,  against  a  great  dispari^  of  numben,  as 
the  4th  corps  of  thefr  army,  under  General  Bulow,  had  not  joined,  and  I  was  not  able  to  assist  them  as  I  wished^  as  I  was  attacked  myself,  and 
die  troops,  the  cavalry  in  partiduhtf,  wbidi  had  a  long  distance  to  march,  had  not  arrived. 

We  maintaaied  onr  position  also,  and  completely  d^ted  and  repnked  all  (he  enemy's  attempts  to  get  possesskm  of  it  The 
enemy  repeatedly  afttadced  us  with  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  artillery ;  ho  made  serenl 
dissges  with  the  cavahry  i^n  our  infantry,  but  all  were  repulsed  in  the  steadiest  manner.  In  this  affair,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  die  Duke  of  Brunswick^  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  Major-general  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  "Denis  Pack,  who 
were  engaged  from  the  commenoement  of  the  enemy*s  attack,  highly  distinguished  themselves,  as  well  as  Lieutenant-general  Charles  Baron 
Ahen,  Major-genenl  Sir  C.  Halket,  Lieutenant-general  Cooke,  and  M^ior-genevals  Maitland  and  Byog,  as  they  snccesstvely  arrived.  The 
troops  of  the  5tb  diviswn,  and  those  of  ihe  Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and  severely  engaged,  and  condnMed  thenudves  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantly.   I  must  particulariy  mention  the  S8th,  43d,  79th,  92d  regiments,  and  the  battalion  of  Hanoverians. 

Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  lordship  will  percdve  by  the  inckised  return ;  and  I  have  parttcukrly  to  regret  His  Serene  Hi^ess 
die  Dttke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell,  fightu^  galbmtly,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Ahhoi^h  Mstsbal  Bhieher  had  maintaioed  his  poeitkxi  at  Sombref,  he  still  foond*  himself  much  weakened  by  the  severity  of  the 
contest  in  irfalch  hs  had  been  engaged,  and»  as  the  4th  corps  had  not  arrived^  hs  detenniasdto  fall  back,  and  oonoeotEated  his  army  opon 
Wavis;  and  hs  marehed  in  the  i^ght  after  the  action  was  over. 

This  movement  of  the  marshal's  rendered  necessary  a  corresponding  one  on  my  part;  and  I  retired  from  the  farm  of  Quatie 
Bras  upon  Qenappe,  and  thenee  upon  Waterloo  the  neirt  mornmg,  the  17th,  at  ten  o*dock. 

The  enemy  made  no  tSott  to  pursue  Marshal  Bhicher.  On  the  contrary,  a  patlnle  which  I  sent  to  Sombre^  in  the  mom. 
ing»  fbund  aU  quiet,  and  the  enemy's  videttes  fell  back  as  the  pa^trote  advanced.  Neither  did  he  attempt  to  molssc  oar  maich  to  the 
rear,  although  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  excepting  by  following  with  a  huge  body  of  cavalry,  (brought  from  his  right)  the  cavalry 
under  the  Barl  of  tikbridge. 

This  gave  Lord  Uxbridg^  an  opportunity  of  charging  them  with  the  1st  Life  Guards,  upon  their  deboodie  ftofti  the  viBwe  of 
Cknappe^ttpQA  whkfa  ooeasion  his  lord^phas  dedaied  him^f  to  be  wdl  Mttsfied  with  tfiat  r^ssent 

The  ^position  which  I  took  up,  in  fiiont  of  Waterloo,  crossed  the  Ugh  loads  from  Charletoi  and  NiveBes,  and  had  its  t^t 
thrown  hadt  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine,  whidi  was  occupied,  and  its  Idlk  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  Ter-la-Haye, 
which  was  likewjis  occu^pied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  we  occupied  the  house  and  garden  of  Hoiigou- 
montyWhMhceveied  the  ht|iniuf  that  flank;  and*  in  fhmt  of  the  left  centre,  we  occnpled  the  farm  of  LaHaye  Ssinte.   By  our  left  we 
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and  candour  which  run  through  his  official  com-     6ay«  :— ^^  He  did  his  duty — he  fought  the  battle  BOOK  V. 

mmiications.    In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written     with  infioite  skill,  perseverance,    and  bravery  ; 

after    the    battle,    speaking    of   Napoleon,    he      and  this  I  do  not  state  from  any^ersoaal  motive  C^hap.  ^1- 

1  Q1  S 

oommomcated  with  Marshal  FrinoeBlucher,  at  W«Tre,tliroush<Miain;u^^  *-      ^ 

he  would  support  me  with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  neoesBary. 

The  enemj  collected  his  army,  with  ti^e  exception  of  the  third  eorps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe  Marshal  Blucher,  on  a 
range  of  heists  in  our  ftont,  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  1 7th  and  yesteidaj  morning ;  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  he  commenced  a  ftuious 
attack  upon  outpost  at  Hougoumont.  I  bad  occupied  that  post  with  a  detachment  frcm  General  Bjng's  brigade  of  guards,  which  was  in  posi- 
tion in  its  rear ;  and  it  was  for  some  tirae  under  the  command  of  Lleutenant^oolonel  AiUodonald,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel  Home  $  and  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  it  was  maintained,  thxouj^iout  the  day,  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  by  these  brave  troops,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
e^rti  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  posMssion  of  it. 

This  attack  upon  the  right  (^  our  centre  was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole  line,  i»hich  was  destined  to 
support  Ifae  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infimtry,  occasionally  mixed,  but  sometimes  separate,  which  were  made  upon  it.  In  one  of  these,  the 
enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the  legion  which  occuj^ed  it  had  expended  all  its 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only  communication  there  waft  with  them. 

The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  bur  iofkntry  with  his  cavalry ;  but  these  attacks  were  nnifbrmly  unsuoceMfiiI«  and  they  affinded 
opportumties  to  our  ca?slry  to  charge,  in  one  of  which,  Lord  B.  Somerset**  brigade.  Life  Guards,  Hoyal  Horse  Guards,  and  Ist  Dragood 
Guards,  highly/distinguished  themselves ;  as  did  that  of  Major-general  Sir  W.  Fonsonby,  having  taken  many  prisoners  and  an  eagle. 

These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  cfibrt  with  the  cavalry  and  infantry* 
supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  force  our  left  centre,  near  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Samte,  which,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  delieated  ;  and 
having  observed  that  the  troops  retired  from  this  attack  in  great  conftirion,  and  that  the  march  of  General  Bulow's  corps  by  Fricfaermont  upon 
Flanchenoit  and  La  Belle  Alliance,  had  htffia  to  take  c^ct;  and  as  I  eould  perceive  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Marshal  Prince 
Blucher  had  Joined  in  person,  with  a  corps  of  his  anny,  to  the  left  of  our  line,  by  Oh&in ;  I  detennined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately 
advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attadc  succeeded  in  every  point ;  the  enemy  was  forced  ftom 
his  position  on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  him,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  one  hupdrtd  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  thar  ammunition,  which  feU  into  our  hands. 

I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long  after  dark,  and  then  discontinued  it  only  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  our  troops,  who  had  been 
cngsged  during  twelve  hours,  and  because  I  found  myself  on  the  same  road  with  Mushal  Bhicfaer,  who  assured  me  of  bis  intsnti(m  to  fbflow 
the  enemy  throughout  the  night ;  he  has  sent  me  word  this  morning,  that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  bdonghig  to  the  imperial  guard, 
and  several  carriages,  baggage,  &e.  bek)nging  to  Bonaparte,  in  Genappe. 

I  propose  to  move,  this  morning,  upon  NiveDes,  and  not  to  discontinue  my  operations. 

Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a  desperate  action  could  not  be  fought,  and  such  advantages  could  not  he  gained,  without 
great  loss;  and«  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  our's  hss  been  immense.  In  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  his  majesty  has  sustained  the  loss 
of  an  officer  who  has  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  his  service;  and  he  fell  gloriously  leading  his  divirionto  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by 
whidi  one  of  the  most  soions  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on  our  position  was  defeated* 

The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  after  having  successfiilly  got  through  diis  arduous  day,  received  a  wound,  by  aUaost  the  last  Aui  filed, 
which  will»  I  am  afraict,  deprive  his  msjesty  for  some  time  of  his  services. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallaiitty  jmd  conduct  till  he  received  a  wound  ftom  a 
nnsket-baU,  through  the  shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfiurtion  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  army  never,  upon  any  occasion,  conducted  itself  better.  The 
diviaon  of  guards,  under  Lieutenant-general  Cooke,  who  was  severely  wounded,  M^jor-genera]  Maitland,  and  Major-general  Byng,  set  an 
example  which  was  followed  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  officer,  nor  description  of  troops,  that  did  not  behave  welL 

I  must,  however,  particuhirly  mention,  for  his  royal  highnesses  approbation.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  H.  CKnton,  M^jor-genersl 
Adam,  Lieutenant-general  Charles  Baron  Alten,  severely  wounded ;  Major-general  Sir  Colin  Halket,  severely  wounded  ;  Colonel  Omptcda, 
Colonel  Mitchele,  conunanding  a  brigade  of  the  4th  di  Wsion  $  Major-generals  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  Denis  Pack,  Major-general  Lambert, 
Miyor-general  Lord  E.  Somerset,  Major-general  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  Major-^general  Shr  C.  Grant,  and  Miuor.general  Sir  H.  Vivian;  Miyor^ 
general  Sir  0.  Vanddenr ;  M^or-general  Count  Dornberg.  I  am  also  particularty  indebted  to  General  Lord  H91  fbr  his  assistance  and  conduct 
upon  this  as  upon  all  former  ooca^ns. 

The  artillery  and  engineer  departments  were  conducted  much  to  my  satisfkction  by  Colonel  Sir  G.  Wood,  and  Colonel  Smyth  i 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satiified  with  the  conduct  of  the  Adjutant-general,  Ma^m-^gcaenl  Barnes,  who  was  wounded,  and  of  the  Quarter- 
ttast^^-geocral.  Colonel  Ddancy,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  m  the  middle  of  the  action.  This  officer  is  a  serious  loss  to  his  majesty's 
service,  and  to  me  at  this  moment.  I  was^kcwise  much  indebted  to  tlie  assistance  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord  Pitzroy  Somerset,  who  was 
ieverdy  wounded,  and  of  the  officers  oodiposiog  my  personal  staff,  who  have  suffered  severely  in  this  action.  Lieutenant-colonel  the  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  has  died  of  his  wounds,  was  a  most  promising  officer,  and  is  a  serious  loss  to  his  majesty's  service. 

General  Knise,  of  the  Nassau  serrioe^  likewise  conducted  himself  much  to  my  satisfactkm,  as  did  General  Trip,  commanding  the 
heavy  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  General  Vanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  King  of  the  Netherhinds. 

General  Posso  di  Borgo,  General  Baron  Vincent,  General  Muffling,  and  General  Alava,  were  in  the  field  during  the  action,  and 
rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their  power.  Baron  Vincent  is  wounded,  but  J  hope  not  severely ;  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  received  a 
eontttskm.  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  or  to  MarUial  Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  ctid  not  attribute  the  successful  result  of 
this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  received  from  them.  Tlie  operation  of  General  Ekilow  upon  the  enemy  *s  flank,  was  a  most 
decisive  one  t  and,  even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situation  to  make  the  attack,  which  produced  the  final  result,  it  would  have  fmroed  the  , 
enemy  to  retire,  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed,  and  would  have  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they  should  unfor- 
tunately have  succeeded. 

I  send,  with  this  dispatch,  two  eagles,  taken  by  the  troops  in  this  action,  which  Migor  Percy  will  hate  the  honour  of  laying  at  the      . 
feet  of  his  royal  highness— I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  kffdsbip*s  protection.    I  have  the  honour,  ke* 

(Signed)  WELLINGTON. 

P«  d.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  report,  that  Migor-gencnl  Sir  W.  Ponsonby  is  lolled ;  and,  in  announcing  this 
intsiligeoee  to  your  lordship,  I  have  to  add  the  expression  of  my  grief  for  the  fiMe  of  an  officer,  who  had  already  rendered  very  brilliant  and 
importaat  services*  an4  who  was  an  ornament  to  Ids  profession. 

dd  P.  S.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  I  indosea  listof  offiocn  killed  and  wounded  on  the  turpdays,  as 
foi  as  the  sma  can  be  made  out  without  4he  returns;  andlamyery  happy  to  add,  that  Colonel  Dehmcy  is  not  dead,  and  that  strong  hopes  of 
Ins  lecovery  are  entertained. 
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BOOK  V.  of  claiming  merit  to  myself,  for  the  victory  is  to  ^^  I  never    fought  so  hard    for    victory,  and 

be  ascribed  to  the  superior  physical  force  and  never,  from  the  gallantry  of  the  enemy,  vras 

Chap.   VI.  constancy   of   British    soldiers.*'     In  the  same  so   near  being    beaten."      The    force    of  this 

'^'^y^T^  spirit  of   honourable   frankness,   he  says,    in  a  observation    will  be   felt  from  a  perusal  of  the 

I®I^      letter  to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Wellesley  Pole, —  enemy's  bulletin.^ 

»  FRENCH  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BELGIC  CAMPAIGN. 
POSITION  OP  THE  PRBNCH  ARMY. 

CharUroi,  June  leth,  1815. 

On  the  14th  the  umy  wat  placed  in  the  following  order  >-The  Imperial  bead-quarters  at  Beaumont— The  first  corps,  eom- 
maoded  by  General  Count  D^Brlon,  was  at  Solre-sur-Sambre.— The  second  corps,  commanded  by  General  Reille,  wis  at  Ham-§ur- 
Heure.— The  third  corps,  commanded  by  General  Vandamme,  was  on  the  right  of  Beaumont— The  fourth  corps,  commanded  by  Geneval 
Gitaid,  was  arriving  at  Philippeville. 

On  the  15th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  General  Reille  attacked  the  enemy,  and  advanced  upon  Marcbiennes-au-Pont  He  bad 
several  engagements,  in  which  his  cavalry  chaiged  a  Prussian  battalion,  and  made  300  prisoners.  At  one  oVlock  in  the  morning,  the 
emperor  was  at  Jamignan«sur-Heure.  General  D*Aumont*s  division  of  light  cavalry  sabred  two  Prussian  battalions,  and  made  400  pri- 
soners. General  Pajol  entered  Charleroi  at  noon.  The  sappers  and  the  miners  of  the  guard  were  with  the  van  to  repair  the  bridges. 
They  penetrated  the  first  into  the  town  as  sharp-shooters.  General  Clari,  with  the  first  regiment  of  hussars,  advanced  upon  Gossdies,  oo 
the  mad  to  Brussels,  and  General  Piyol  upon  Gilly,  on  the  road  to  Namur.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  General  Vandamme,  with  his 
corps,  debouched  upon  Gilly.  Marshal  Grouchy  arrived  with  the  cavalry  of  General  Excelmans.  The  enemy  occupied  the  left  of  the 
position  of  Pleurus.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor  ordered  the  attack.  The  position  was  tum»i  and  carried.  The  four 
squadrons,  on  siervice,  of  the  guard,  commanded  by  General  Letort,  broke  three  squares.  The  26th,  87th,  and  S8th  Prussian  regiments 
were  put  to  the  route.  Our  squadrons  sabred  4  or  500  men,  and  made  160  prisoners.  During  this  time  General  Retlle  paned  the 
Sambre,  at  Marchiennes*att-pont,  to  advance  upon  Gosselies,  with  the  divisions  of  Prince  Jerome  and  Genend  Bachelu,  attacked  the 
enemy,  took  from  him  250  prisoners,  and  pursued  him  on  the  road  ta  Brussels 

Thus  we  became  nnasters  of  the  whole  position  of  Fleurus.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  the  emperor  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Charleroi.  This  day  cost  the  enemy  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2,000  men,  of  whom  1,000  are  prisoners.  Our  loss  is  ten  killed  and 
eighty  woonded,  chiefly  of  the  squadrons  of  service  which  made  the  charges,  and  of  the  three  squadrons  of  the  20tfa  regiment  of  dragoons* 
who  also  charged  a  square  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Our  loss,  though  trifling  as  to  number,  is  sensibly  fdt  by  the  emperor,  on  account 
of  the  severe  wound  received  by  Genersl  Letort,  his  aide-de-camp,  while  diaiging  at  the  head  of  the  squadrons  of  service.  This  is  an 
oflioer  of  the  most  distinguished  merit ;  he  is  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  stomach,  and  the  suigeon  is  apprehensive  that  his  wound  wiQ 
prove  mortaL  We  have  found  some  magazines  at  Charleroi.  The  joy  of  the  Belgians  is  not  to  be  described.  There  are  villages,  where* 
on  the  sight  of  their  ddivcrers,  they  made  dances;  and  cveiy-whcre  it  is  a  transport  which  eomes  from  the  heart  The  emperor  has 
given  the  command  of  the  left  to  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  who  had  his  head-quarters,  this  evening,  at  Quatre  Chemiers  (Qoatre  Bras,) 
on  the  road  to  Brussels.  The  Duke  of  Treviso,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  command  of  the  young  guard,  has  remained  af 
Beaumont,  being  conflned  to  his  bed  by  a  sciatica.  The  fourth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Girard,  arrived  this  evening  at  Chatd . 
General  Girard  reports,  that  Lieutenant-general  Beaumont,  Colonel  Clouet,  and  Captain  ViUontreys,  of  the  cavalry,  have  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  A  lieutenant  of  the  11th  chasseurs  has  also  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  mi^or-general  has  ordered  the  sentence  of  the  law 
to  be  pronounced  against  these  deserters. 

Nothing  can  paint  the  good  spirit  and  the  ardour  of  the  army.  It  considerSf  as  a  happy  event,  the  desertion  of  this  smaD 
number  of  traitors,  who  thus  throw  off  the  mask. 

BATTLE  OF  LIGNY-UNDER-FLBURUS. 

Paris,  June)K(, 

On  the  morning  of  t^e  16th  tlie  vimj  occupied  the  following  position  :~The  left  wing,  oonnnanded  by  die  Marshal  Duke  o^ 
Elchingen,  and  conristingof  the  1st  and  2d  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  2d  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  positions  of  Prssne.  The  light  wing,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  compost  of  the  5d  and  4th  corps  of  infiuitry,  and  the  5d  corps  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  heights  in  rea^ 
of  Fleurus.  The  emperor's  head-quarters  were  at  Charleroi,  where  were  the  imperial  guard  and  the  6th  corps.  The  left  wii^  had 
orders  to  march  upon  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  right  wing  upon  Sombref.      The  emperor  advanced  to  Fleurus  with  his  reserve. 

The  columns  of  Marshal  Grouchy  being  in  march,  perceived,  after  having  passed  Fleurus,  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by  Field- 
marshal  Blucher,  occupying  with  its  left  the  heiglits  of  the  mill  oF  Bussy,  the  village  of  Sombref,  and  eztendmg  its  cavalry  a  great  way  forward 
on  the  road  to  Namur ;  iu  right  was  at  St  Amend,  and  occupied  that  large  village  in  great  force,  having  before  it  a  ravine  which  fonned  its 
position.  The  emperor  reconnoitred  the  strength  and  the  positions  of  the  edemy,  and  resolved  to  attack  immediately.  It  became  necessary  to 
change  front,  the  right  in  advance,  and  pivoting  upon  Fleurus.  General  Vandamme  marched  upon  St.  Aroand,  General  Giiard  upon  ligny, 
and  Marshal  Grouchy  upon  Sombref.  The  4th  division  of  the-2d  corps,  commanded  by  General  Girard,  marched  in  reserve  behind  the  eocpa 
of  General  Vandamme.      The  guard  was  drawn  up  on  the  heights  of  Fleur«s,  as  well  as  the  cuirassiers  of  General  Milhaud. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  these  dispositions  were  finished.  The  division  of  General  Lefd,  forming  part  of  the  corps  of  General 
Vandamme,  was  first  engaged,  and  made  itself  master  of  St.  Amand,  whence  it  drove  out  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  It  kept  iti 
ground  during  ihe  whole  of  the  engagement,  at  the  burial  ground  and  steeple  of  St  Amand ;  but  that  village,  which  is  very  extebsive,  was  the 
theatre  of  various  combats  during  the  evening;  the  whole  corps  of  General  Vandamme  was  there  engaged,  and  the  enemy  there  fought  in  coi^ 
siderable  force.  General  Girard,  placed  as  a  reserve  to  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  turned  the  viBage  by  itf  right,  and  fbnght  there  with 
his  accustomed  valour.    The  respective  forces  were  supported  on  both  sides  by  about  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  each. 

On  the  right.  General  Girard  came  into  action  with  the  4th  corps,  at  the  village  of  Ligny,  which  was  taken  and  r&>Uken  teveral 
times.  Marshal  Grouchy,  on  the  CKUeme  right,  and  General  P^jol,  fotight  at  the  village  of  Sombref.  The  enemy  showed  from  80  to  90,000 
men,  and  a  great  number  of  cannon.  At  seven  o*dock  we  were  masters  of  all  the  villages  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  which  covered  the 
enemy's  pos  lion ;  but  he  still  occupied,  with  all  his  masses,  tlie  heights  of  the  mill  of  Bussy*  The  emperor  returned  with  his  guard  Id  the 
viUage  of  Ligny ;  Genpal  Giiard  directed  General  Pecheux  to  deboudi  with  what  reasained  of  the  reserve,  almost  all  the  troops  having  beeti 
engaged  in  that  vil]a|». 

E%ht  battalions  of  the  giiaid  debouched  with  fixed  bayonets^  and  behind  them,  four  squadxoDi  of  the  goaidi,  die  eniiMrisBi  if 
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Bat  while  the  historian  dwells  with  fond  and  his  intrepid  legions.     The  successful  result  BOOK  V. 

exultation   on  the  glory  of  the   British  army,  of  this  arduous    day  is,  by   the   British  com-  -. 

fttid  their  illustrious  commander,  a  large  tribute  mander  himself,  attributed    to   the  cordial  and  Chap.    vr. 

of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Marshal  Blucher  timely  assistance  received  from  his  allies.     Both  '-^'■'"v"'^^ 

^  1815 

General  Delort,  those  of  General  Milhaud,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  hone  guards.  The  old  guard  attacked  with  the  bayonet  the  enemy's 
odumnsy  which  were  on  the  hdghts  of  Bussy*  and  in  an  instant  covered  the  field  of  hattle  with  dead.  The  squadron  of  the  guard  attacked  and 
broke  a  square,  and  the  cuirasmers  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  directions.  At  half  past  nine  o'dock  we  had  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  car- 
riages, colours,  and  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was  finished,  and  we  found 
ourselves  mastos  of  the  iieki  of  battle.  General  Lutzow,  a  partisan,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  prisoners  assure  us,  that  Field-marshal  Blucher 
was  wounded.  The  flower  of  the  Prussian  army  was  destroyed  in  this  battle.  Its  loss  could  not  be  less  than  15,000  men.  Our*s  was  5,000 
kUled  and  wounded. 

On  the  left.  Marshal  Key  had  marched  on  Quatre  Bras  with  a  division,  which  cut  in  pieces  an  English  division  which  was  stationed 
there ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  25,000  men,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverians  ii^  the  pay  of  England,  he  retired  upon 
his  position  at  Prasne.  There  a  multiplicity  of  combats  took  place ;  the  enemy  obstinately  endeavoured  to  force  it,  but  in  vain.  The  Duke  of 
Elchingen  waited  for  the  1st  corps,  which  did  not  arrive  till  night ;  he  confined  himself  to  maintaining  his  position.  In  a  square,  attacked  by 
the  8th  regiment  of  cuirassien,  the  cdouis  of  the  69th  regiment  of  Englbh  infantry  fell  into  our  hands.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  has  been  wounded.  We  are  assured  that  the  enemy  had  many  personages  and  generals  of  note  killed  or  wounded ;  we 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  English  at  from  4  to  5,000  men  ;  our*s  on  this  side  was  very  considerable,  it  amounts  to  4,200  killed  or  wounded.  The 
combat  ended  with  the  approach  of  night    Lord  Wellington  then  evacuated  Quatre  Bras,  and  proceeded  to  Genappe. 

In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  emperor  repaired  to  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he  marched  to  attack  the  English  army :  he  drove  it  to  tho 
entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignies  with  the  left  wing  and  the  reserve.  The  riglu  wing  advanced  by  Sombref,  in  pursuit  of  Field-marshal  Blucher, 
who  ;waB  going  towards  Wavre,  where  he  appeared  to  wish  to  take  a  position.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  English  army  occupied  Mount 
8t  Jean  with  its  centre,  and  was  in  position  before  the  forest  of  Soignies ;  it  would  have  required  three  hours  to  attack  it ;  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  postpone  it  till  the  next  day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  were  established  at  the  farm  of  Oaillon,  near  Planchenoit.  The  raia 
fell  in  tonents.    Thus,  on  the  I6tb,  the  left  wing,  the  right,  and  the  reserve,  were  equally  engaged,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues. 

BATTLE  OF  MOUNT  ST.  JEAN— June  18. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having  somewhat  abated,  the  1st  corps  put  it^  in  motion,  and  placed  ftself  with  the  left  on  tho 
Yoad  to  Brussels,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Moimt  St.  Jean,  which  appeared  the  centre  of  die  enemy's  position.  The  Sd  corps  leaned  its  right 
upon  the  road  to  Bruraels,  and  its  left  upon  a  small  wood,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  English  army.  The  cuirassiers  were  in  reserve  behind,  and 
the  guards  in  reserve  upon  the  heights.  The  6th  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  General  D'Aumont,  under  the  order  of  General  Lobeu,  was  destined 
to  proceed  in  rear  of  our  right  to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  which  appoured  to  have  escaped  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  to  intend  to  fall  upon  ou? 
right  flank,  an  intention  whidi  had  been  made  known  to  na  by  our  reports,  and  by  the  letter  of  a  Prussian  general,  indoaing  an  order  of  battle* 
and  which  was  taken  by  our  light  troops. 

The  troops  were  full  of  arctour.  We  estimated  the  force  of  the  English  army  at  80,000  men.  We  supposed  that  the  Prusaian 
corps,  whidi  might  be  in  line  towards  the  right,  might  be  15,000  men.    The  enemy's  force,  then,  was  upwards  of  90,000  men,  our*s  less 

Dumeroiis. 

At  nbon,  all  the  preparations  being  terminated.  Prince  Jerome,  commanding  a  division  of  the  second  corps,  and  destined  to  form  the 
extreme  lef^pfity  advanced  upon  the  wosd  of  which  the  enemy  occupied  a  part.  The  cannonade  began.  The  enemy  supported,  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  troops  he  had  sent  to  keep  the  wood.  We  made  also  on  our  side  dispositions  of  artillery.  At  one  o'clock.  Prince  Jerome 
was  master  of  all  the  wood,  and  the  whole  English  army  fdl  Sack  behind  a  curtain.  Count  d'Erlon  then  attacked  the  village  of  Mount  St, 
Jean,  i^  supported  his  attack  with  ei^ty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  must  have  occarioned  great  loss  to  the  English  army.  All  the  efibrts  were 
made  towards  the  ridge.  A  brigade  of  the  1st  divirion  of  Count  d'Erlon  took  the  vill^  of  Mount  St.  Jean ;  a  second  brigade  was  chaiged  by 
a  corps  of  English  cavalry,  which  occarioned  it  much  loss* .  At  the  same,  moment,  a  mvision  of  English  cavalry  charged  the  battery  of  Count 
d'Erlon  by  iu  right,  and  disorganized  several  pieces ;  but  the  cuirassiezs  of  General  Milhaud  charged  that  division,  three  regiments  of  which 
were  broken  and  cut  i^>. 

It  was  three  in  the  afte^oon.  Hie  emperor  made  the  guard  advance,  to  place  it  in  the  plain  upon  the  ground  which  the  first  corps 
had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  battle ;  his  corps  being  already  in  advance.  The  Prussian  division,  whose  movement  had  been  foreseen,  then 
engaged  with  the  light  troops  of  Count  Lobau,  spreading  its  fire  upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  was  expedient,  before  undertaking  any  thing 
daewbere,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  this  attack.  Hence,  all  the  means  in  reserve  were  ready  to  succour  Count  Lobau,  and  overwhelm  die  Prussian 
corps  when  it  should  be  advanced. 

This  done,  the  emperor  had  a  design  of  leading  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Mount  St  Jean,  from  which  we  expected  decisive  suc- 
cess ;  but,  by  a  movement  of  impatience  so  frequent  in  our  military  annals,  and  which  has  often  been  so  fatal  to  us,  the  caval^  of  reserve  having 
perceived  a  retrograde  nM>vement  made  by  the  English  to  shelter  themselves  from  our  batteries,  from  which  they  sufibred  so  much,  crowned  the 
beiglits  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  and  charged  the  infantry.  This  movement,  which,  made  in  time,  and  supported  by  the  reserves,  must  have  decided 
tha.day,  made  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  before  affairs  on  the  right  were  terminated,  became  fiitaL 

Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it,  the  enemy  showing  many  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  our  two  divisions  of  cuiras^ 
nersl)eing  engaged,  all  our  cavalry  ran  at  the  same  moment  to  support  their  comrades.  There,  for  three  hours,  numerous  charges  were  made, 
^bidi  enabled  us  to  penetrate  several  squares,  and  to  take  six  standards  of  the  light  infantry,  an  advantage  out  of  proportion  with  the  loss  whicl^ 
our  cavalry  experienced  by  the  grape  shot  and  musket  firing.  It  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  our  reserves  of  infantry  until  we  had  repulsed  the 
flank  attack  of  the  Prussian  corps.  This  attack  always  prolonged  itself  perpendicularly  upon  our  right  flank.  The  emperor  sent  thither  General 
Pnhesme  with  the  young  guard,  and  several  batteries  of  reserve.  The  enemy  was  kept  in  cheeky  repulsed,  and  fell  back^he  had  exhausted 
his  forces,  and  we  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  this  moment  that  was  indicated  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
cnirasaars  suffered  by  the  grape  shot,  we  sent  four  billions  of  the  middle  guard  to  protect  the  cuirassiers,  keep  the  position,  and,  if  possibly 
aisengage  and  draw  back  into  the  plain  a  port  of  our  cavahry. 

Two  other  battalions  were  sent  to  keep  themselves  en  potence  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  diriuon,  which  had  manoeuvred  upon  the 
llanksr  in  order  not  to  have  any  uneasiness  on  that  side-^the  rest  was  disposed  in  reserve,  part  to  occupy  the  potence  in  rev  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
part  upon  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  formed  our  position  of  retreat. 

In  this  state  of  affiure  the  battle  was  gained;  we  occupied  all  the  positions  which  the  enemy  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  battle  s  ouv 
tataliy  having  been  too  soon,  and  ill  «mployed>  we  could  no  longer  hope  fox  dednTe  success ;  but  MardialXSioachy  have  learned  the  moTe^ 
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BOOK  V.  ^^^i^°>3  claim  a  share  in  the  vflltory ;  the  BrKtsb, 

, 1  for  having  so  long  sustained  the  furious  attack  of 

Chap.  VI.  superior  nunobers,  and  tor  haying,  at  the  close 
^^v^^^  of  the  day,  thrown  the  enemy  into  .confusion  by 
1815  their  brilliant  charge  ;  and  the  Prussians,  for 
occupying  all  the  French  reserves,  when  they 
were  about  to  be  directed-^— perhaps  success- 
fully, against  the  weakened  lines  of  the  British, 
to  whom  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  dubious,  and  for  efTecting  the 
total  overthi'ow  and  dissolution  of  the  enemy's 
army  by  their  active  and  vigorous  pursuit.  In 
truth,  the  victory  of  the  1 8th  of  June  was  the 
result  of  La  Belle  Jlliatwe  between  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  ;  and  the  united  names 
of  Wellington  and  Blucher  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity as  the  conquerors  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
most  distinguished  heroes  of  their  respective  age 
and  nations. 

In  one  battle  the  allies  had  dealt  to  France 
a  blow  that  had  gone  to  her  heart.  The  throne 
she  had  so  lately  sworn  to  defend  to  the  last  drop 
of  her  blood,  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake  ; 
her  emperor  had  quitted  his  troops  in  despair^ 
and  her  army  retained  nothing  but  the  name.. 
The  battles  of  Cressy,  of  Agincourt,  and  of  Poic- 
tiers,  were  eclipsed  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and 
the  feelings  of  national  exultation  were  in  Eng- 
land happily  combined  with  the  tribute  of  na- 
tional gratitude.  The  mighty  debt  which  was 
due  to  the  living  and  the  dead  it  was  impossible 
to  repay.  There  remained  no  new. title  for  the 
commander-in-chief;  from  his  knighthood  to  his 
dukedom  he  had  won  and  exhausted  them  all  ; 


but  the  parliament  added  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  his  former  muniticent  grants,  in  ordef 
that  a  palace,  not  less  magnificent  than  that  of 
Blenheim,  might  be  erected  for  a  general  who  had 
surpassed  the  achievements  of  Marlborough. 

The  merits  of  the  army  also  were  properly 
estimated,  and  the  rewards  were,  with  great 
propriety,  extended  to  every  rank  and  every 
individual.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  awarded,  nemine  contradkentey  to 
Field- marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  the 
generals  and  other  officers,  and  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  soldiers  of  his 
majesty's  forces  serving  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  in  the  glorious  victory  obtained  on  the 
18th  of  June.  In  this  vote  of  thanks,  the  allied 
forces,  serving  under  the  British  commander, 
were  not  forgotten  ;  and  Marshal  Prince  Blucher, 
and  the  Prussian  army,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  unanimous  testimony  Of  the  British 
parliament,  that  the  cordial  and  timely  assist* 
ance  affi)rded  by  them  on  the  18th  of  June^ 
contributed  mainly  to  the  successful  result  of 
that  arduous  day.  By  an  order  from  the  war 
office,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  prince  regent, 
every  British  regiment  which  was  present  in 
that  battle,  was  from  henceforth .  permitted  to 
bear  the  word  "  Waterloo,"  inscribed  upon 
their  colours  and  appointments.  All  the  pri- 
vates were  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  muster-rolls 
and  pay-lists  of  their  respective  corps  as  Wa- 
terloo-meriy  and  every  Waterloo- man  was  allowecl 
to  count  the  18th  of  June  as  two  years*  service 
in  reckoning  his  tiipe  for  increase  of  pay,  while 


ment  oi  the  Prussian  corps,  marched  upon  the  rear  of  that  corps,  which  insured  us  a  signal  success  for  the  next  day.    After  eight  hours'  flre^ 
and  charges  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  wig^  joy  the  battle  gainkT,  and  the  field  of  batthc  in  our  power. 

At  half-after  eight  o^cIocIe,  the  four  battaUoos  of  the  middle  guard,  Who  had  been  sent  to  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Sti 
Jean,  in  order  to  support  the  cuirassiers,  beiog  greatly  annoyed  by  the  -gmpe  shot,  endeavoured  to  carry  the  batteries  with  the  bayonet  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  a  chaise  directed  against  their  flank,  by  several  English  squadrons,  put  them  in  disorder.  The  fugitives  recroased  the  ravine. 
Several  regiments,  near  at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belonging  to  the  guard  in  confusion,  believed  it  was  the  bid  guard,  and  in  consequence  were 
thrown  into  disorder.  Cries  of  AUit  lost^  the  gtMrd  U  drioen  back,  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  pretend  even  that  on  many  points 
ill-disposed  persons  cried  out,  Sauvegm  ftetit  .  However  this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread  itsdf  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle* 
and  they  threw  themselves  in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  communication ;  soldiers,  cannoneers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to  this  pdnt ;  the 
old  guard,  which  was  in  reserv^^s  infected,  and  was  itself  hiinried  along. 

In  an  instant  the  whdearmy  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion ;  aU  the  soldiers*  of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pek  mele,  and  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single  o^rps.  The  enemy,  who  perceived  thisiue&nishing  confusion,  immediatdy  attacked  with  their  cavalry,  and 
increased  the  disorder,  and  such  was  tiia  cmfusion,  owing  to  night  coming  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  troops,  and  point  out  to  them 
their  error.  Thus  a  battle  terminlted,  a  day  offalse  manceuvres  rectified,  the  greatest  success  insured  for  the  next  day— all  was  lost  by  a  moment 
of  panic  terror.  Even  the  squadron  of  service^  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  were  overthrown  and  disorganized  by  these  tumultuous 
waves,  and  there  was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done*but  to  follow  the  torrent  The  parks  of  reserve,  the  baggage  which  had  not  repassed  the 
Sambre,  in  short,  every  thing  that  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  tt  was  impossible  to  wait  for  the  troops  on 
our  right ;  every  one  knows  what  the  bravest  army  in  the  world  is  when  thus  mixed  and  thrown  into  confiision,  and  when  its  organization  no 
longer  exists. 

The  emperor  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Charieroi,  at  five  o*cloek  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Philippeville  and  Avednes  have  been  given 
as  the  points  of  re-union.  Prince  Jerome,  General  Morand,  and  other  generals,  have  there  already  rallied  a  part  of  the  anby.  Marshal  Gronchy, 
with  the  corps  on  the  right,  is  moving  on  the  lower  Sambre. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ni^nber  of  standards  we  have  takeii  ftom  them,  and  from 
the  retrograde  movements  wliich  he  made ; — our*s  canndE  be  calculated  till  after  the  troops  shall  have  been  collected.  Befb^e  the  disordto  broke 
out,  we  had  already  experienced  a  very  considerable  loss,  particularly  in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  though  so  bravely,  engaged.  Notwithstandinif 
these  losses,  this  brave  cavalry  constantly  kept  the  position  it  had  taken  from  the  EngUdi,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  the  tumult  and 
^sorder  of  the  field  of  battle  forced  it  In  the  midst  of  the  ni^it,  and  the  obstacles  whidi  encnmbered  theii  route,  it  oould  not  preserve  iia 
own  organization. 

The  artillery  has,  as  usual,  covered  itself  with  glory.     The  carriages  bdonging  to  the  head*quafters  remained  in  thefa:  €!fdinai|r 
position :  no  retn^rade  movement  being  judged  necessary.      In  the  course  of  the  night,  they  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Such  has  been  the  issue  of  the  batde  of  Mount  St  Jean,  -glorious  for  the  French  arms,  and  yet  so  fatd. 
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be  continued  in  the  ftrmy,  or  for  pension  when  whole  army,    by  a  regulation,    directing  that  BOOK  V* 

no  longer  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  countrj^.  henceforward  the  pension  granted  to  an  officer — — 

The  subaltern  officers  Wer^  in   like  manner  to  on  account  of  wounds,  should  not  be  confined  9^^\7\' 

reckon  two  years'  service  for  that  victory  ;  and  to  the  amount  attached  by  the  scale  to  the  rank      |flJT*^ 

a  benefit  not  less  important  was  extended  to  the  which  he  held  at  the  time  when  he  was  wounded, 

PRUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  BULLETIN. 

BATTLE   OF   THE   18TH  OF  JUNE. 

At  break  of  day  the  Prussiftn  army  began  to  move  from  Wavre.  The  fourth  and  second  corps  marched  by  St.  Laoibert,  where  they 
were  to  take  a  position,  covered  by  the  forest,  near  Prichemont,  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear  when  the  moment  should  appear  favourable.  The 
first  corps  was  to  opetate  by  Ohaui,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  third  corps  was  to  follow  slowly,  in  order  to  afford  succour  in  case  of 
need.  The  battle  began  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  English  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Mount  St.  Jean ;  that  of  the  Frendi  waa 
on  the  heights  before  Planchenoit :  the  former  was  about  eighty  thousand  strong  %  the  eneitay  had  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  In 
a  short  time,  the  battle  became  general  alone  the  whole  line.  It  seems  Napoleon  had  the  design  to  throw  the  left  wing  upon  the  centre,  artd  thus 
to  eiTect  the  separation  of  the  Englisli  army  from  the  Prussian,  which  he  believed  to  be  retreating  upon  Maestricht.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
placed  the  greatest  part  of  his  reserve  in  the  centre;  against  his  right  wing,  and  upon  this  point  he  attacked  with  fury.  The  English  army  fought 
with  a  valour  which  it  is  impossible  to  surpass.  The  repeated  charges  of  the  old  guard  Were  bdffled  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scotch  regiments ; 
ud  at  every  charge  the  French  cavalry  was  overthrown  by  the  English  cavalry.  But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers  was  too  great ; 
Napoleon  continually  brought  forward  considerable  masses,  and  with  whatever  firmness  the  Eoglish  troops  main  twined  themselves  la  their 
position,  it  was  not  possible  but  tliat  such  heroic- exertions  must  have  a  limit.' 

It  was  half-past  four  o*clock.  The  excessive  difficulties  of  the  passage  by  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert  had  considerably  retarded 
the  march  of  the  Prussian  columns,  so  that  only  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  corps  had  arrived  at  the  6ovex«d  position  which  was  assigned  them. 
Thedecasive  moment  was  oome ;  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost  The  generals  did  not  sufiTer  it  to  escape.  They  resolved  immediately  to 
begin  the  attack  with  the  troops  which  they  had  at  hand.  General  Bobw,  therefore,  with  two  brigades  and  a  oorps  of  cavalry,  advanced  rapidly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy*s  right  wing.  The  enemy  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  he  instantly  turned  his  reserve  against  us,  and  a 
murderous  conflict  began  on  that  sidsb  The  cmnbat  remiuned  long  uncerUin,  while  the  battle  with  the  BngUsh  army  still  continued  with  the  . 
%ame  violence. 

Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  received  the  news  that  <;enerBl  Thieknan,  with  the  thiid  corps,  wauattadced  near  Wavre  by 
a  very  considerable  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  already  disputing  the  possession  of  the  town.  The  fikd-marshal,  however,  did  not 
'suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  news ;  it  was  on  the  spot  where  he  was,  and  no  where  else,  that  the  affair  was  to  be  decided.  A  conflict 
continually  supported  by  the  same  obstinacy,  and 'kept  up  by  fresh  troops,  could  alone  insure  the  victory,  and  if  it  could  be  obtained  here,  any 
reverse  sustained  near  Wavre  was  of  little  consequence.  The  ooIUAins,  therefore,  continued  their  movements^  It  was  half  an  hour  past  seven« 
and  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still  uncertdn.  The  wholeof  the  iburth  corps,  and  a  part  df  the  second,  under  General  Pireh,  had  successively 
come  up.  The  French  troops  fought  with  desperate  fury :  however,  some  uncertainty  was  perceived  in  their  movements,  and  it  was  observed 
that  some  pieces  of  cannon  were  retreating.  At  this  moment  the  flist  columns  of  the  coqps  of  General  Ziethen  arrived  on  the  points  of  attack* 
hear  the  village  of  Smouthen,  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  instantly  charged.  This  moment  decided  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  His  right 
wing  was  broken  in  three  {daces  i  he  abandoned  his  po8itk)iis»  Our  troops-rushed  forward  at  the  pen  de  charge^  and  attacked  him  on  all  sides, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  English  line  advanced. 

Circumstances  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  attack  formed  by  the  Pnisiian  army ;  the  ground  rose  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  that 
tmr  artillery  could  freely  open  its  flre  from  the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights  which  rose  gradually  above  each  other,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
which  the  troops  descended  into  the  plain,  formed  into  brigades,  and  in  the  greatest  order  ;  while  fresh  troops  continually  unfolded  themselves, 
issuing  from  the  forest  on  the  height  behind  us.  The  enemy^^wever,  still  preserved  means  to  letreat,  till  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  which  he 
had  on  his  rear,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  guard,  was,  arlsr  several  bloody  attacks,  carried  by  storm.  From  that  time  the  retreat  became  a 
rout,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  French  army,  and  in  its  dreadful  confusion,  hurrying  away  every  thing  that  attempted  to  stop  it, 
soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  flight  of  an  army  of  barbarians.  Insaj  half-past  nine.  The  fleld-maivhal  assembled  all  the  superior  officers, 
and  gave  orders  to  send  the  last  horse  and  last  man  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  van  of  the  amy  accelerated  its  march.  The  French  army 
being  pursued  without  intermission,  wfts  absolutely-disorganized.  The  causeway  presented  the  appearince  of  an  immense  shipwreck ;  it  was 
covered  with  an  innumerable  quaritity  of  cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  had 
attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,an^«hitd  nttt  expected  to  be  so  quickly  pursued,  were  driven  from  more  than  nSne  bivouacs.  In  some  vfllagea 
they  attempted  to  maintain  tibemselv«s :  but  as  soon  as '  they  heard  the  beating  of  our  drunte,  or  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  either  fled  or 
threw  theniselves  into  the  hoUses,  where  they  were  cut  down  or  made^risonets.  It  was  i^oonli^t,  which- greatly  favoured  the  pursuit,  for  the  •"' 
whole  march  was  but  a  continued  chase,  either  in  the  corn-fields  or  the  houses. 

At  Genappe  the  enemy  had  intrenched  himself  with  cannon  and  overturned  carnages ;  at  our  approach  we  suddenly  heard  in  the 
town  a  great  noise  and  amotion  of  carriages ;  at  the  entianoe  we  were  exposed  to  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  ;^we  replied  by  some  cannon  shot, 
followed  by  a  hurrah^  and,  an  instant  alter,  the  town  was  ours.  It  was  here  that,  among  mahy  other  e^pliges,  the  carriage  of  Napoleon  was 
taken ;  ha  had  just  Idft  it  to  mount  on  horseback,  and,  in  his  hurry,  had  forgotten  in  it  his  svrbtd  and  hat  Thus  the  affairs  continued  till  break 
of  day.  About  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  most  complete  disorder,  the  remains  of  the  whole  army,  have  saved  themselves,  retreating  through 
Chaderoi,  partly  without  arms,  and  carrying  with  them  only  twenty-seven  pieces  of  thdr  numerous  artillery. 

The  enemy  in  his  flight  has  passed  all  his  fortresses,  the  only  defence  of  his  frontiers,  which  are  now  passed  by  our  armies. 

At  three  o*clock.  Napoleon  had  dispatched  from  the  field  of  battle  a  courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  victory  was  no  longer  dduhft« 
ful :  a  few  hours  after,  he  had  no  longer  any  army  lefL  We  have  not  yet  an  exact  account  of  the  enemy's  loss ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  two* 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners :  among  the  latter  are  Generals  Monton,  Ouhesme,  andCompans.  Up  to  tbi9  time  about 
three  hundred  cannon,  and  above  five  hundred  caissons,  are  in  our  hands. 

Few  victories  have  been  so  complete ;  aal  there  is  certainly  no  example  that  an  army,  two  days  after  losing  a  battle,  engaged  in  such 
«n  action,  and  so  gloriously  maintained  it.  Honour  be  to  troops  capable  of  so  much  firmness  and  valour !  In  tlie  middle  of  the  position  occu* 
)^  by  the  French  army,  and  exactly  upon  the  height,  is  a  feam,  called  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  march  of  all  the  Prussian  columns  was  directed 
towards  this  farm,  which  was  visible  f^om  every  side.  It  was  there  that  Napoleon  was  during  the  battle ':  it  was  thence  that  he  gave  his  orders, 
that  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  victory ;  and  it  was  there  that  his  ruin  was  decided,  lliese,  too,  it  was,  that,  by  a  happy  chance. 
Field-marshal  Blucher  and  Lord  Wellington  met  in  the  dark,  and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  victors. 

In  commemor^tkin  of  the  alliance  which  now  subsists  between  the  English  and  the  Prussian  nations,  of  the  onion  of  the  two  armies, 
and  their  te^rocal  cdoiideDce,  the  field-oumhal  desired  that  this  battle  should  bear  the  name  of  La  BOle  Alliance, 

By  the  otder  of  Fidd-marshal  Blucher, 

GENERAL- QKEISENAIJ^ 
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BOOR  V.  but  should  progressively  increase  with  the  rank 
to  which  he  might  from  ^ime  to  time  be  pro- 
moted. More  was  yet  due,  and  the  legislature 
were  not  slow  in  expressing  the  universal  feel- 
ing of  the  nation.  A  national  column  was  de- 
creed to  be  erected  in  the  metropolis  in  honour 
of  the  victory,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
name  of  every  man  who  bad  fallen  should  be 
inscribed  upon  this  memorial  of  national  glory 
anft  public  gratitude.  Funeral  monuments  in 
memory  of  Lieut.-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
and  Major-general  the  Honourable  Sir  William 
Ponsonby  Hfere  also  ordered  to  be  erected  among 
the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead  in  St.  PauVs 
Cathedral.  It  was  further  directed  that  a  medal, 
a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,  should  be  struck 
commemorative  of  the  victory,  to  be  given  to 
each  of  the  survivore,  of  the  same  material  for 
officers  and  for  men,  that  they  who  had  been 
fellows  in  danger  might  bear  the  same  badge  of 
honourable  distinction. 

The  dignity  of  a  Marqiris  of  the  United 
Kingdom   of  Great   Britam  and  Ireland  was 

S anted  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lieut.-general 
enry  William  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  bv  the  style 
and  title  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  An  exten- 
sive brevet  promotion  in  the  army  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  all 
the  commissions  bore  date  from  the  18th  of  June. 
T^ttt  ^diie  honours  <rf  the  British  heroes  might 
still  further  be  iticreased,  the  honours  of  the 
order  of  the  Bi^th  were  greatly  extended,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  oiHcers  were,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Companions  of  that 
miUtury  i>rder^  for  th^ir  services  in  the  battles 


fought  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  June.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  Austrian  orders  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  th^  Russian  orders  of  St.  George,  St.  Anne, 
and  St.  Wladimir,.  were  conferred  upon  a  num- 
ber of  British  officers  who  had  distinguished 
thenoselves  in  the  battles  during  the  short  but 
decisive  oampaign  of  1815.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  whose  dominions  bad  l>een  rescued 
from  the  presence  of  an  invading  army,  mani- 
fested his  gratitude  bv  elevating  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  under  the 
appropriate  title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo;  while 
the  states  general  settled  upon  the  duke  and  his 
family  an  estate,  consisting  of  woods  and  de- 
mesnes in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance and  Hougoumont,  producing  an  annual 
revenue  of  twenty  thousand  Dutch  florins. 

The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  produce  a 
military  achievement  of  more  distinguished  merit, 
or  more  sublime  importance,  than  the  victory  of 
Waterloo.  When  it  is  considered  with  a  view 
to  the  immediate  loss  inflicted  upon  the  enemy ; 
when  its  moral  and  political  eflbcts  upon  the 
belligerent  states,  and  upon  surrounding  na- 
tions, are  taken  into  consideration;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  fate  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  were  closely  bound  up 
in  the  issue  of  this  day,  the  prosp^t  becomes 
transcendently  bright^  and  language  laboiirs 
vrith  a  vain  effort  to  describe  the  feelings  it 
inspired^  not  only  in  the  British  dominions^  but 
in  every  country  in  Europe  where  the  rigours  of 
an  universally  pervading  military  despotism  had 
been  felt,  and  where  the  terrors  of  its  revival 
bad  out-lived  the  means  by  which  it  bad  been 
sustained^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Sensation  produced  hy  the  Return  of  Napoleon  ie  Park—  Proposal  to  appoint  kim  Dictator 
broached  in  the  Council — Declined  by  himself— Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Their  Sitting 
declared  permanent — Meeting  of  the  Imperial  Committee  in  Council — Suggestion  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Emperor  that  his  Abdication  could  alone  sate  the  Country — Act  of  Abdica* 
tion — Its  Reception — Appointment  of  a  Provisional  Gaverno^ent — Stormy  Discussion  in  the 
Chamber  of ,  Peers — Napoleon  II:  acknowledged  by  the  Deputies — Commissioners  setit  to 
treat  with  the  Allies  for  Peace  at  Haguenau — Departure  of  Napoleon  for  Rochefort — Ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  upon  Paris — Arrival  of  Louis  XVIIL  at  Cambray — Memorial  of  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Failure  of  the  Negodations  at  Haguenau-^ 
Arrival  of  the  Armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Dlucher  before  Paris — 
Siege — Capitulation—State  of  Parties — Interview  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — With  the  King — Dissolution  of  the  Provisional  Government — Conduct  of  the 
Chambers — Their  Dissolution — Louis  XVIIL  re- ascends  the  Throne — Arrival  of  Napoleon 
at  Rochefort — His  Indecision  fatal  to  him — Surrenders  to  Captain  Maitland  on  board^  the 
Bellerophon  Man  of  War — Brought  to  England — Impression  made  by  his  Presence  off'  the 
Coast — Resolution  of  the  British  Government  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena — His  Protest — 
Deportation — Character, 


BRIEF  as  was  the  interval  between  the 
return  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  capital  and 
the  close  of  bis  political  existence,  it  is  a  point 
^f  time  into  which  ranch  historical  incident  is 
crowded.  The'  motive  assigned  tor  his  return 
to  Parts,  was  the  wish  to  be  iiimself  the  mes- 
senger of  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  defeat, 
and  to  prevent,  by  his  presence,  any  strong 
measures  which  the  chambers  might  feel  disposed 
to  take  against  bis  crown.  But  the  impulse 
under  which  he  acted  conducted  him  to  the  rock 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  policy  to  avoid  ;  and 
bis  precipitate  departure  from  the  army  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  fall.  Even  among  the 
soldiers,  he  lost  by  this  ^tep  his  most  able  parti- 
zans,  and  to  be  the  first  to  despair  of  his  country 
was  an  offence  never  to  be  forgiven. 

The  an*ival  of  the  emperor  in  Paris,  in  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  was  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  some  disastrous  annunciation. 
The  painful  suspense  of  the  two  last  days  gave 
place  to  feelings  of  disnciay,  and  the  same  bi^ath 
which  whispered  ^<  the  emperor  is  here,'*  added, 
<*  and  the  army  has  been  defeated."  Imme- 
diate) von  bis  arrival  at  the  Thuilleries,  Napoleon 
convoxed  a  council ;  and  the  first  business  of  the 
ministers  was  to  draw  up  the  bulletin  of  the 
battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,*  the  principal  part  of 
which  was  dictated    by  Napoleon,   with    more 


1815 


than    ordinary   frankness.     The    next  business  BOOK  V. 
which  claimed  the  attention   of  the  council,  was  . 

an  inquiry  into  the  best  method  of  re-organizing  Chap.  VII. 
the  army ;  and  the  emperor  expressed  bis  per-  ^•^•v-^^i^  » 
suasion  that  the  cbanibers  would  readily  afford 
him  the. requisite  supply  of  men  and  money  to 
repair  its  disasters.  To  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  that  the  deputies  would 
speak  of  sparing  the  water  and  the  Engine  when 
the  bouse  was  on  fire ;  seconded  by  an  observa- 
tion from  Count  Regnault,  that  nothing  but  the 
energy  and  promptitude  of  a  dictatorship  could 
now  save  the  country  ;  the  emperor  replied,  that 
he  had  commenced  a  constitutional  monarchy 
and  could  not  consent  to  dissolve  the  cham- 
bers, f  In  these  sentiments  the  Duke  of  Otrarito, 
who  had  now  joined  the  council,  cordially  ae- 
quiesoed,  and  depicted  in  animated  language, 
the  fatal  consequences  which  mnst  infiiUibly  iow 
from  any  attempt  to  dismiss  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  assume  the  power  of  a  dicta- 
tor. Such  a  measure,  he  said,  was  the  less 
necessary  since  all  the  parties  were  tranquil,  and 
80  far  from  meditating  any  design  a|painst  either 
the  person  or  the  authority  of  tbe  ensperor,  they 
would  all  zealously  co-operate  in  n-orgaaiznig 
the  arm](  and  defending  the  country.  Napokon 
listened  with  doubt  ancl  embarrassment  to  these 
assurances.     He   hoped    that  credit   might  be 


♦  The  name  given  by  >be  French  to  "  The  Battle  of  Watcrleo"--<5a]lod  by  the  Pnisafana  ^  The  Battle  of 
La  Belle  Alliance." 

t  Nuita  de  rAbdicatien  de  PEmpereur  Napoleon  par  M.  tSt.  Didier. 
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BOOK  v.  S^^^n  to  the  miBister  ofpeliee,  ba4  he  had  private 

reasons  for  suspecitng  that  ever  tsiace  he  quitted 

Chap.  VH.  Paris  private  iBeetings  bad  been  held  aigblly^  at 
v^^v"«^  the  houses  of  the  priaetpal  ageots  of  both  the 
1815  royalist  and  republican  party,  and  that  though 
the  latter  were  far  fveni  wishing^  that  disasters 
should  overtake  the  armv,  yet  should  they  ba^ipen* 
both  parties  stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  The  emperor^  however,  expressed  his 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  eon- 
stitotion,  and  rather  abmptly  broke  up  the  coun-^ 
cil»  appointing  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  eight 
o^ clock  on  thefbllowiag  morning,  when  the  state 
of  public  feeling  might  be  discussed,  and  the 
necessary  measures  suio])<ed. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  ministers  again 
assembled  in  council;  and  the  question  of  the 
dictatorship  was  again  discussed.  Prince  Lu- 
cien  vehemently  urged  the  necessity  of  averting 
from  his  brother  the  disgrace  which  his  enemies 
were  preparing  for  bim,  and  contended  that  the 
.  only  means  of  preserving  his  authority  and  sav- 
ing the  country,  were  to  be  found  in  taking  the 
relaxed  reins  of  govorjoinent  into  bis  own  bands. 
The  Duke  of  Otraoto  adhered  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
chambers  reodefed  such  a  measure  perfectly 
unaeceaaary.  Count  Carnot  opposed  the  dic- 
tatorship^aa  resentbling  too  much  the  despotism 
by  which  Napoleon's  former  government  bad 
been  characterised ;  but  he  added,  that  having 
professed  himself  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  he 
would  «ealou%ly  defend  him  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  would  rather  see  his  master  asstime 
the  power  of  dictator,,  and  assert  bis  constitu- 
tional pfivjilege  .in  c^saolving  the  chambers,  than 
auffei  nim^to.  be  dti^^n  tvom  bis  throne  either  by 
external  or  internal  violence.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  expressed  similar  sentiments.  Count 
Regoault  warmly  supported  the  assumption  of 
the  diotatorabip,  and  the  Duke  of  Decres,  and 
the  Prince  of  Eckwuhl,  favoured  the  same 
opinion.  Napoleon,  without  mixing  in  the  debate, 
glistened  with  profound  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  eaoh  party,  and  at  length  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  oast  himself  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the.  chambers,  and  concert  with  them  the  mea- 
sures which  the  present  critical  situation  of  the 
country  required. 

While  the  council  was  deliberating  the 
chambers  assembled ;.  and  when  the  first  ttimult 
of  surprise  ^and  consternation  had  subsided, 
General  Xiafavette  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
thus  addressed  the  deputies  : — 

"  Gentlemen — ^Wbeii,  for  the  first  time  during  maey 
*^  yesrt,  I  raise  a  voice  wl^h  the  anoieDt  friends  oTiibertj 
*'  will  even  yet  recognize,  1  feel  tuyfelf  calle<l  apOD  to 
**  speak  to  vou  of  the  danger  of  our  country,  which  you 
''  alone  at  tliis  juncture  have  tlie  power  to  save.  Sinister 
<<  rumours  have  gone  abroad ;  unfortunately  they  are  alt 


'<  oenfittned.  This  is  the  moment  to  raify  round  the  old 
*»  tri-coloured  staudanl — the  standard  of  eighty -nine — ^the 
**  standard  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  public  order ;  tbe 
''  atandartl  wbich  alone  we  have  fo  defend  against  fbrvig^ti 
<*  pretensions,  and  internal  treason.  Permit,  gfcntlemee,  a 
'<  veteran  in  the  «acred  cause,  who  has  always  been  a- 
^*  atraDefer  to  the  sj)ir:t  of  faction,  to  submit  to  you. some 
''preliminary  resolutions,  of  which  yuu  will,  I  hope,  ap- 
'•preciate  the  necessity.*' 

Article  I.-«The  chamber  of  repKsentatives  decree,  that  the 
independence  of  tbe  nation  in  menaced. 

n ^The  chamber  declares  ita  sitting  pennaneiit.    AH  attempt 

to  dissolve  it  is  a  crime  of  high  treason :  whoever  shall  show  faimfdf 
capalile  of  this  attempt  shall  be  ngfoAeA  as  a  tiiltor  to  bis  oouatty, 
and  be  arraigned  as  such. 

in. — The  army  of  the  Kne  and  the  naUcmat  guards,  who  have 
fought,  and  stiB  fight,  to  deftod  the  liberty,  the  ii^^pendenoe,  and 
the  territory  of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  euir  eoudby. 

IV.^The  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to  call  together 
the  generd  staff,  the  commanders  and  legiopary  magon  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Paris,  to  advise  on  tbe  means  of  arming  and  ectti- 
pleting  that  urban  guard,  trtiose  pHCriotism  and  approved  aeal,  ftr 
six  and  twenty  years,  offer  a  sure  goanuitee  to  the  liberty,  the 
prosperity,  and  tranquillity  of  the  eapical,  and  to  the  invidlability  of 
the  rtpfesantatives  af  the  nation. 

v.— Tbe  miniitets  of  war,  of  foieign  afUi^  of  poKosi,  and 
of  the  interior,  are  invited  so  ^ressnt  themselves  instanay  to  the 
assembly. 

These  propositions  were  listened  to  with 
deep  attention,  and  ail,  except  the  fourth,  were 
adopted  witbotit  opposition.  But  although  tbe 
ealogium  upon  the  national  guard  vras  tln>u|^ht 
to  convey  an  invidious*  distinction,  and  on  that 
ground  rejected,  yet  the  members  of  that  corps 
immediately  assembled  at  their  rendezvous,  and 
a  ptcquet  was  sent  from  each  .arrondissement  to 
do  duty  at  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and  to  charge 
themselves  with  tbe  protection  of  the  national 
representatives.  The  next  step  taken  by  tbe 
deputies  was  to  transmit  copies  of  the  articles 
just  passed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  peers ; 
and  stioh  was  the  supposed  urgency  of  the  case^ 
that  in  passing  the  last  article  one  of  the  deputies 
observed,  that  in  a  few  moments  perhaps  the 
chamber  might  he  dissolved. 

A  message  from  the  Thuilleries,  delivered 
by  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  an* 
noanced  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Paris  at 
eleven  o^dock  on  the  preceding  night,  and  in- 
formed the  assembly  that  his  majesty  was  at  that 
moment  occupied  in  framing  propositions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  chambers.  After  some 
time  passed  in  the  nomination  of  a  commisstoo 
of  aaministration  to  provide  for  the  reception 
of  the  national  guard,  destined  for  their  protec- 
tion, a  second  invitation  was  sent  to  the' minis- 
ters, requiring  them  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
assembly.  In  reply  to  this  invitation  a  letter  Was 
received  by  the  president  from  Carnot,  Caulin* 
court,  Fouch6,  and  Davoust,  stating  that  they 
had  been  detained  up  to  the  present  moment 
at -the  chamber  of  peers,  .and  in  council,  but 
that  they  were  about  to  present  themselves  in 
tbe*  ekafliber  of  deputies.      The  four  ministers 
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now  entered  the  hall,  accoinpanied  by  Prince 
Lucien  in  the  eapacity  of  extraordinary  com- 
missary. Tlie  gallery  being  cleared,  and  the 
ivhole  house  having  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, a  message  was  read  from  the  emperor, 
informing  the  chamber  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  the  18th  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  of  the 
nomination  of  the  Dukes  of  Vicenza  and 
Otranlo,  and  Count  Carnot,  as  commissioners 
to  treat  for  peace  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  with  the  allies.  An  ominous  silence 
reigned  for  some  moments  at  the  close  of  this 
communication,  but  at  length  one  of  the  mem- 
bers rose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  said  : — 

''  You  talk  of  peaee.  Wb«t  untried  rowans  of  cora- 
^'  muDicaiioo  have  you  in  your  power  ?  What  new  basis 
'*  can  you  give  to  your  negooiations  f  What  is  that  you 
"  call  the  Dailioiiel  iiide|iendeiioe  ?  Europe  baa  ileelared 
**  war  againat  Napoleon.  'J>o  you  hemteforward  separate 
'*  the  chief  fronn  the  nation  P  For  myself,  I  ^Nattnoily 
'^dedarethat  1  hear  no  roicahut  that  of  the  nation ;  that  I 
*<  see  nothiuff  hot  o«e  nraa  between  us  and  peace.  In 
"  the  name  of  the  public  safety,  unveil  the  secrets  of  .your 
<*  pQlicy ;  show  us  all  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  and  per- 
**  chance  there  may  still  be  left  in  our  couiag'e  some 
'*  resources,  aid  oor  dmatry  ma/tia  saved." 

The  general  plaudits  which  followed  this 
remonstrance  showed  to  Prince  Lucien  that  the 
fate  of  his  brother  was  decided.  In  vain  did  he 
appeal  to  the  honour,  the  love  of  glory,  the  oaths, 
and  the  constancy-pf  the  assembly.  "  We  have 
followed  your  brolber,"  exclaimed  Lafayette, 
interrupting  him,  "  across  the  sands  of  Africa, 
and  the  deserts  of  Russia  ;  the  bones  of  our  coun- 
trymen^ scattered  in  every,  region,  be^r  witness, 
to  our  patience  and  fidelitv.^'  Lucien,  in  con- 
tinuation, by  turns  menacecf  and  implored,  with- 
out success  ;  and'  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
Marshal  Davoust,  the  minister  at  war,  assured 
the  assembly  that  the  report  which  had  obtained 
currency  that  he  had  ordered  the  advance  of  the 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  their  deli^ 
berations,  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  last  act  in  the  proceedings  of  this  momentous 
sitting  was  the  appointment  of  a  cpmmittee  of 
safety,  to  sit  during  the  night,  ai;^d  to  cooperate 
with  the  ministers  and  the  house  of  peers  in  the 
measures  that  might  be  judged  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  general  tranquillity. 

In  the  bouse  of  peers  the  articles  passed  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies  were  adopted  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  M.  de  Lafayette, 
and  a  committee  of  safety  was  appointed  to.actin 
concert  with  the  commission  oi  the  commons  in 
the  imperial  committee. 

At  night  the  imperial  committee  assembled. 
This  body  cousisM  of  the  ministers  of  state ; 
the  president  and  four  members  of  the  chamber 
of  peers  ;  the  president  and  four  vice-presidents 
of  the  representatives;    the   heads  of  the  civil 
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and  military  aathorities  of  Paris ;  and  several  BOOK.  V. 
state  counsellors,  peers,  representatives,  and  " 
citizens,  who  were  invited  by  the  emperor,  and  ^^^^\' 
gave  to  his  party  a  decided  preponderance.  The 
emperor  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  agitation 
under  which/ he  laboured  rendered  his  voice 
almost  inaudible.  At  first  his  sentences  werb 
imperfect  and  without  connexion,  but  bydegrieefi 
he  became  calm  and  self-possessed.  He  de- 
scribed in  forcible  language  the  extent  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  his  army.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  now  no  resource  but  in  the 
affection,  fidelity,  and  zeal  of  the  people;  and 
entreated  the  advice  of  the  committee  asto 
the  measures  which  it  might  be  wecesaary  to 
pursue.  -     '  ' 

.    Count  Regnault  proposed  that  the  cham- 
bers should  make  an  appeal  to  French  valour, 
while  tlie  emperor  was  treating  for  peace  in  the 
most    steady   and   dignified  manner.      ^^  With 
what  prospect  of  success  can  the  emperor  treat 
for  peace  ?"  said  M.  de  Lafavette  ;  "  Have  not 
our  enemies  pledged  themselves    to   a  line  of 
conduct,  which,  adopted  when  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was   uncertain,   and   while    all  tVance 
appeared  to  have  rallied  round  the  emperor  of 
their  choice,  will  hot  be  readily  abandoned  now 
that  victory  has  crowned  their  efforts  i    Mingled 
sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  j)revent  me 
from  being  more  explicit;  there  is  but  one  mea- 
sure which  can  save  the  coantry,  and  if  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  will  not  advise  him  to 
adopt  it,  his  great  soul  will  reveal  it  to  hitb.** 
This  speech,  which  was  received  with  cordiality 
by  one  part  of  the  audience,  excited  loud  mur- 
murs among  the  court  party  ;  and  th^'DMke  of 
Bassano,  with  little  pretat^  prorposed  that  alt 
who  for  twelve  years  had  inadbpatts  of  difl^erent 
factions,  whose  common  object  Wits  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  emperor,  should  be  placed  under  the 
surveitlance  of  a  more  severe  police — **  Cause 
those  chiefs  to  be  punished,*'  said  h^,   "  who 
from  Paris,  from  La  Vendue,  from  Ltslc^,  from 
Toulouse,  from  Marseilles,  and  iVom  Botirdeaax, 
feed  the  hopes  of  the  court  of  Ghent,  and  the 
animosity  of  Europe,  which  they  have  determined 
to  unite  in  one  coalition.     Exclude  their  accom- 
plices of  greatest  influence  from  public  functions. 
Watch  over  the  inferior  agents  with  more  strict- 
ness, and  you  will  have  produced  the  double 
effect  of  disconcerting  the  foreign  enitfmy,  ttnd  of 
strengthening  the  government  and  it%  fi-iends. 
Had  this  measure  been  adopted,  a  parson  who 
now  hears  me,  and  who  well  understands  me, 
would  not  smile  at  the  misforUiaes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Wellington  would  not  be  noarcbing  to 
Paris."    A  burst  of  disapprobation,  which  even 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  could  not  repress, 
followed  tl)is  insinuation ;  and  the  indignation  of 
the  assembly  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
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BOOK  V.  The  deliberations  continued  during  severalliours, 
but  the  assembly  broke  up  without  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Scattered  parties  of  the  fugitive  army  began 
now  to  arrive  from  the  north,  and  though  shame 
and  despair  lowered  on  their  countenances,  they 
still  vociferated  with  unabated  enthusiasm  their 
favourite  shout  of  Five  PEmpereur !  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  suburbs  be^an  to  be  agitated. 
Many  designs  against  the  independence  of  the 
chambers  were  attributed  to  the  federates ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  deputations  ha^d  been 
sent  to  the  palace  of  the  Elys^e  to  demand 
arms,  with  a  determination  to  repeat  the'dread* 
ful  scenes  which  had  disgraced  the  early  periods 
of  the  revolution.  Opposed  to  these  mctions 
were  the  constitutional  monarchists,  the  Bour- 
bon royalists,  and  the  federalist  republicans, 
who  all  united  to  effect  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon. 

The    imposing    attitude   assumed    by  ^the 
chambers  on  the  first  notice  of  the  public  cala- 
mity, was  stedfastly  maintained  in  ,every  stage  of 
their  proceedings,  and  when  the  deputies  assem- 
bled in  the  morning  of  the  22d,   they  eagerly 
demanded  the  report  of  the  imperial  committee. 
This  report,  when  read  by  General  Greoier,  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  with  the  allies,  and  of  supporting 
at  the  same  time  the.  negociation,  by  arraying 
the  whole  military   force    of   the    empire.    M. 
Duchesne  considered  the  report  as  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  insisted  that  the  chamber  had  but  one 
step  to  take,    which '  was   to   prevail  upon  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  their  suflering  country, 
to  declare  his  abdication.      This  sentiment  was 
receiTed  with  favour  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
deputies,  but  they  were  prevented  from  submit- 
ting the  .proposition  to  a  roiey  by  a  communica- 
tion from  the  president,  who  informed  them  that 
he  had  just  received  an  assurance,  that  before 
three  o^clock  that  day  they  would  receive  from 
the  emperor  a  message  which  would  accomplish 
their  wishes.     General  Solignac  demanded  that 
a  commission  of  five  members  should  wait  upon 
his  majesty,  and  declare  personally  the  urgency 
of  his  decision,  but  this  proposition  was  retracted 
upon  information  received   of   the  forthcoming 
message,  an4  it    was    agreed    to   protract  the 
'demand   one  hour;*    in    other  words,    it    was 
consented  that  Napoleon  should  wear  the  crown 
for  one  hour  longer,  and  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  resigning  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  snatched  from  him.      At  eleven  o'clock  the 
sitting  adjourned,  but  was  resumed  at  twelve. 
At  one  •^clock  the   Dukes  of  Otranto  and  Yi- 
eenzft,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and  Count  Carnot, 
were  introduced.    The  president  then  arose,  and 


looking  towards  the  galleries,  said — ^*  I  am 
about  to  read  an  important  act,  which  is  com- 
municated to  me  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  I 
beg  to  repiind  you  of  the  regulation  which  forbids 
all  signs  of  disapproval  or  approbation."  He 
then  proceeded  thus  :-^ 

DECLARATION  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

'*  Fbemchmbn  ! — In  beginning  the  wdr  to  sustain  the 
"  national  independence,  1  recknned  upon  the  union  of  all 
'*  effurts  and  or  all  inclinations,  and  tipon  llie  concurrence 
'*  of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had  sufficient  founda- 
*'  tion  in  hoping  for  success,  and  I  braved  all  the  declara- 
*'  ttfins  of  the  potentates  acfainst  me.  Ctrcumstances  ap- 
'*  pear  to  me  to  be  changed.  1  offer  myself  as  a  aacrifice 
**  to  the  hate  of  the  enemies  of  France.  J  pray  that  their 
^'  declarations  may  prove  sincere,  and  that  tneir  real  oUect 
^'  of  attack  has  been  myself  alone.  My^  political  h&  is 
*'  come  to  a  close ;  and  1  proclaim  my  son^  under  the  title 
*'  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
"  preset  oiiniaiers  will  form  provisionally  a  coanctl  of 
*<  grovernment.  The  interest  which  I  feel  for  my  son 
*' induces  me  lo  invite  the  chambers  to  orfi^ize  a-re- 
**  ffency,  by  a  law,  and  without  delay;  Unite  all  «f  yon, 
*'  if  you  woiild  consult  the  public  safely,  and  if  you  would 
'*  remain  an  independent  nation. 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON." 

The  act  of  abdication  of  Napoleon  was  re- 
ceived with  respectful  silence.  It  was  linowa 
that  he  had  hesitated,  and  that,  taking  counsel 
of  his  courtiers,  he  appeared  at  one  time  re- 
solved to  measure  his  strength  with  the  cham- 
bers. But  that  danger  was  now  past,  and  his 
apparently  spontaneous  resignation  was  hailed 
with  inward  pleasure  by  the  representatires, 
whose  authority  it  confirmed.  They  who  had 
been  the  most  eager  in  the  cries  for  his  abdica- 
tion or  forfeiture,  were  the  foremost  in  expressing 
their  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  whicb  Napoleon 
had  made.  M.  de  Lafayette  proposed  that  his 
person  and  interest  should  he  placed  under  the 

[protection  of  the  national  honour,  and  the  reso- 
ution  was  carried  by  acclamation.  M.  Dupin 
pronounced  the  abdication  to  be  a  grand  and 

Senerous  act,  worthy  of  the  national  gratitude. 
I.  Regnault  de  8t.  Jean  d'Angely,  in  an  elo- 
quent and  affecting  speech,  demanded,  not  as  a 
minister,  which  he  was  no  longer,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  state  and  a  representative  of  the 
people,  some  expression  of  national  gratitude 
towards  the  man  who  was  yesterday  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  ^  whom  they  had  proclaimed  Great ; 
and  whom  posterity  would  judge.  **  Napoleon,'* 
said  the  orator,  **  was  invested  by  the  people 
with  sovereign  power.  He  has  laid  it  asidte 
without  reserve,  without  personal  consideratioii. 
The  chambers  should  become  the  interpreter  of 
the  sentiments  which  are  due  to  him,  iMid  which 
the  nation  will  preserve  towards  him.  I  propoa,e 
that  the  president  and  the  bureau  shall  proceed 


*  Procecttiog  hi  the  Chamber  of  Depatiei,  June  22d,  1615. 
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to  Napoleoa,  to  express  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  nation,  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which 
it  accepts  the  noMe  sacrifice  Which  he  has  made 
for  the  independence  and  happin<ess  of  France/^ 
This  motion  was  carrieaunaniraously,  and 
Lanjuinais,  the  president,  attended  by  tlie  vice''^ 
presidents  and  secretaries,  proceeded  to  the 
palace  to  discharge  the  duty  confided  to  them. 
On  their  return  to  tbe  ohambenr,  the  presictent  in- 
formed the  assembly,  that  his  majesty  had  re- 
plied to  their  message  by  testifying  the  most 
touching  interest  ibr  the  French  nation,  and  kis 
naosi  Itreiy  ^desire  to  s«e  it  seenre  its  liberty^ 
tnd^penttenee,  'Md  Ivappiitoins ;  that  his  m^i^sty 
had,  ab(5ve  dll,  insisted  upon  the  motive  which 
had  determined  his  abdication>  and  had  recom- 
mended the  chamber  not  to-  forget,  that  be 
titdnsferped  the  pigM  >wttich  France  "had  giTen 
him  in  fajfe  son^  wtiom  h^  therefore  prodairded 
ertip'^rof. 

Before  the  depiartur,e  of  the  dep^itation  to 
the  palace,  the  okaraber  h^d  resolved,  that  there 
ishould  be  named  without  delay  a  cofnm{ssh>n  of 
five  {numbers,  of  which  three  should  be  chosen 
by  the  chamber  iof, representatives,  and  two  by 
the  chamber  of  peers,  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing provisionally  the  functions  of  government ; 
and  on  the  president  resuming  his  seat,  the  de- 
puties, on  their  pact^confeirced  this  distinguished 
office  on  Count  Qarnot,  the  Duke  of  Otranto^ 
nod  General  Grenier.  . 

The  deliberations  of  the  peers  on  this  day 
were  unusually  tumultuous.  They  assembled 
at  half  past  one  o^cIock,  and  at  tlieir  meeting 
Count  Carnot  read  the  act  of  abdication,  which, 
being  alpeady  pretty  generally  known,  excited 
neither  surprise  or  discussion.  The  count  then 
gave  the  details  of  the  minister  of  war,  relative 
to  the  position  of  the  army  of  the  north,  under 
Marshal  Soult,  which,  according  to  the  report, 
had  rallied  at  Rocroy  on  the  20th,  and  was  in 
free  communication  with  Marshal  Grouchy,  whose 
corps  remained  unbroken*  This  flattering  re« 
presentation  Marshal  Ney  stigmatised  as  Jalse^ 
•*  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalraatia,'* 
said  he,  '*  cannot  collect  sixty  thousand  men. 
That  number  cannot  be  brought  together  on  the 
northern  frontier ;  Marshal  Grouchy,  for  his  part, 
has  been  able  only  to  rail;  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  has  not 
been  able  to  make  any  stand  at  Rocroy.  You 
have  no  other  means  of  saving  your  country 
but  by  ne^ociation.*^  A  warm  altercation  en- 
sued,  whicn  ended  by  Marshal  Ney  positively 
asserting  that  forty  thousand  men  could  not  be 
brought  together  by  Grouchy,  at  any  point,  or  by 
any  means. 

The  house  no^  adjourned  till  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  at  th^ir  re-  assembling,  the  president 
informed  the  peers,  that  he  had,  in  the  interval^ 
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waited  on  the  emperor  with   their  acceptance  of  BOOK  V, 
his  abdication,    and    that    his  majesty   had  an- 
swered, that  he  received  withjpleasure  their  sen- 
tirtients  ;  but  had  added : — "  i  repeat  that  which 
I  have  said  to  the  chamber   of  representatives 
'~1  have  abdicated  only  for  my  son.'*     Prince 
Lucien,    in  an    animated    speech,    in  which  he 
asserted^  that  the  chief  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy never  dies,    exclaimed — "  Uetrpereur  est 
morty  vive  Ventperevr!      The  emperor  is   dead, 
live  the  emperor  !     Vemp.reur  a  aMfquS,    vive 
Pernpereur  r      The  emperor  has  abdicated,  live 
the  emperor  !    and  concluded  bj  proposin^,^  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon  II.  of  whicii  at  the 
moment  he  gave  the  first  example.     Count  La- 
T>^doy%re  demanded  of   the   peers   to   proclaim 
Napoleon  II.  otherwise   the  abdication,    which 
was  conditional,  would  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
emperor,    surrounded    by  his    faithful  soldiers, 
would  draw  his  sword  to  assert  his  rights.    '*  He 
may,*'  continued  the  count,  ^*  be  abandoned  by 
some  base  generals   who  have  already  betrayed 
him ;  but  if  we  declare  that  every  Frenchman, 
who   quits  biS  standard,  shall   be  covered  with 
infamy,  his  house    rased,    and  his   family  pro- 
scribed, we  shall  then  hear  no  more  of  traitors — 
no  more  of  those  manoeuvres  which  have  occa- 
sioned our  late  catastrophes,  of  whicli  some  of 
the  authors,  perhaps,  have  seats  in  this  assem- 
bly."     A  cry  of  order  interrupted  the  orator. 
**  Listen  to  me,"    he  exclaimea.      '*  I  will  not 
listen  to  you,"   sakl  Count  Valence,    **  retract 
what  you  have  said;."     '**  Young  man,"    said 
Marshal    Massena,    "you  forget  yourself— you 
are  not  at  the  Corps  ae  Garde'*      After  much 
similar  discussion.    Count  Pecr'^sj    raising  his 
voice,  inquired— **  Is  diis  the  moment  to  occupy 

{ourselves  about  individulils  ? ''  Let  bur  country 
e  the  first  consideration— if  is  In  danger;  let 
ns  not  lose  a  moment  in  taking'  the  measures 
which  its  safety  requires.  I  demand  the  close 
of  this  discussion."  This  appeal  prevailed.  The 
president  put  the  question,  which  was  carried, 
and  the  further  consideration  of  Prince  Liicien's 
proposal  regarding  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Napo- 
leon II.  was  deferred  nntil  the  next  day.  The 
chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  two 
members  to  fill  np  the  commission  for  exercising 
provisionally  the  functions  of  government,  when 
the  Duke  of  Vicensa,  and  Baron  Quinette,  were 
elected  ty  large  majorities. 

On  the*  23d  the  chamber  of  deputies  met 
about  eleven  o^clock^  and  after  disposing  of  the 
ordef^  of  th6  day,  M.  Berenger  proposed,  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  compared  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
cus Anrelius  and  Titus,  that  the  commission  of 
government  appointed  on  the  preceding  day 
should  be  declared  collectively  responsible.  M. 
Defermon,  immediately  ascending  the  tribune, 
96M-I— ^^That  the  provisional  government  should 
6  P 
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be  responsible  to  the  nation  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt;  bat  in  whose  name  does  this  goyernment 
act?      Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  acknowledge  an 
Emperor  of  the  French  ?     Have  we  not  an  em- 
peror in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  ?    (Yes  !  yes  ! 
exclaimed  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly.)    Do 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  wait  for  Louis 
XVIII.  ?     The  whole  chamber  here  rose,  held 
up  their  hats,  and  exclaimed — *<  No,  no  ;  Five 
Vempereurr  with  a  general  emotion,  which  it 
viras  proposed  to  note  in  the  proems  verbal.    M. 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  next  presented  himself, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of   making  some 
explicit  declaration  of  the  succession  of  Napo- 
leon II.      M.  Regnault  said— >**  Without  some 
ostensible  and  positive  name,  the  army  will  not 
know  whom    it    obeys,    under  what  colours  it 
tights,  and  for  whom   it   sheds  its  blood.      In 
whose  name    shall   our  negociations   speak  ?^* 
'^  In  the  name  of  the  nation,"  exclaimed  many 
voices.      M,  Dupin  objected  resolutely  to«the 
choice  of  an  infant,  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  what  his  father  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
**  What,'*  said  he,  "  have  we  to  oppose  to  the 
efforts  of  our  enemies  ? — the  nation.     It  is  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  we  shall  fight,  that  we  shall 
negociate.      From  the  nation  we  must  await  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign  :  the  nation  precedes  every 
government,  and  survives  them  all."    To  these 
observations  a  member  sarcastically  enquired — 
"  Why  do  you  not  propose  a  republic  ?"      M. 
Dupin,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  general 
tumult  that  ensued,  showed   by  his  action  that 
he  repelled  this  insinuation,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  during  these  days  of  agitation  and 
division,  no  one  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  republic,    nor  indeed  did  any  one  declare  in 
favour  of  any  other  government  than  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.     M.  Manuel  entered  into  an 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  succession, 
and  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  exhibited  a 
correct  representation  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
France.    As  to  a  republican  party,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  existed,  either  among  the 
inexperienced,  or  among  those  whose  judgments 
time  and  experience  had  matured.     The  Orleans 
party  united  the  opinions  of  many,  because  they 
seemed  to  admit    more  chances  for  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  principles  and  the  men  of  the  revolution, 
but  the  discussion  of  their   pretensions  seemed 
to  him  idle  in  the  extreme.      Of  the  royalist 
party  he  said — I  hasten  to  repel  the  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said 
in  this  place ;  for  although  there  may  be  among 
us  some  shades   of  opinion,   there   is   but  one 
wish,  but   one  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the 
end,  and  the  means  of  this  party,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  lot  which  it  would  reserve  to  France. 
Would  you  suffer  each  of  these  parties  to  flatter 


itself  that  your  secret  intention  is  to  labour  for 
it  ?  Would  you  desire,  that  in  order  to  fix  your 
decision,  the  different  parties  should  raise  each 
his  standard  and  collect  his  adherents  i  What 
would  then  become  of  the  safety  of  the  country  ? 
Since  this  discussion  has  been  opened,  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  urgent  for  us  to  recognize  Na« 
poieon  II.;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  fit  that 
France  should  know  the  motives  which  influ* 
enced  us  in  the  nomination  of  the  executive 
commission,  and  that,  in  composing  it  of  wise 
and  upright  men,  we  intended  to  form  a  council 
of  regency.  This  discussion  has  sufficiently 
made  Known  our  firm  resolution  to  do  every 
thing  henceforth  for  France,  and  not  for  a 
family.  If  the  foreign  powers  refuse  to-acknow- 
ledge  Napoleon  II.  there  will  still  be  time  to 
come  to  a  determination,  and  no  one  will  balance 
between  one  individual  and  twenty  millions  of 
men.  I  move  that  we  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.— '^Tbat  Napoleon  II.  is  become  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  act  of  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.  and  by  the 
power  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

II. — *'  That  the  two  chambers  desired  and  meant 
b^  their  decree  of  yesterday,  in  nominating  a  eommia- 
sion  of  provisional  government,  to  assure  to  the  nation 
the  guarauteej^  necessary  under  the  present  extraordinary 
circumstances  for  th^ir  liberty  and  repose,  by  means  of 
an  administration  possessed  of  all  the  confidence  of  the 
people." 

When  the  president  read  this  declaration, 
and  put  the  question,  the  whole  assembly,  with* 
out  one  exception,  rose  spontaneously;  and  when 
he  said,  ^^  the  propositipn  is  adopted,*'  cries  of 
Vive  Pempereur !  burst  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  were  reiterated  from  the  galleries.  But 
when  it  was  proposed    that  the  commission  of 

government  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
[apoleon  II.  the  house  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  several  voices  crying  ^'uo  more  oaths^** 
as  if  enow  had  already  been  broken,  and  as 
if  those  now  proposed  might  speedily  share  the 
same  fate. 

The  new  government  hastened  to  assume 
its  functions ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2dd 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  learned  that  the  com- 
mission had  chosen  for  their  president  the  Duke 
of  Otranto.  Marshal  Massena  was  named  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
Count  Andreossy  commander  of  the  first  military 
division,  and  Count  Drouet  of  the  imperial 
guard.  Baron  Bignon  was  chosen  minister  pro** 
visionally  for  foreign  affairs,  Count  Carnot  of 
the  interior,  and  Count  Pelet  de  la  Loz^e  of 
the  police.  The  first  public  act  of  the  pro- 
visional government  was  the  publication  of  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  24th,  by  whidh  the  na- 
tion was  informed  that  a  great  sacrifice  bad 
become  necessary,    and  that  that  sacrifice  waa 
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already  made — ^Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  im* 
perial  power,  and  bis  son  was  proclaimed  in  his 
stead.  The  new  constitution,  which  possessed 
as  yet  only  good  principles,  was,  it  was  said, 
about  to  undergo  its  practical  application,  and 
even  those  principles  were  to  be  purified  and  ex* 
tended.  There  no  longer  existed  powers  jealous 
of  each  other.  The  space  was  free  to  the  en< 
lightened  patriotism  ot  the  representatives,  and 
the  peers  felt,  thought,  and  voted,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  public  will.  Plenipotentiaries 
had  departed  in  order  to  treat,  in  the  name  of  the 
aiation,  and  to  negociate  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  that  peace  which  they  bad  promised  on 
one  condition,  which  was  now  fulfilled.  The 
whole  world,  like  the  people  of  France,  would 
be  attentive  to  their  reply;  and  their  answer 
would  show  whether  justice  and  promises  were 
ctill  held  sacred.  In  conclusion,  the  French  na- 
tion was  conjured  to  be  united,  and  reminded 
that  the  experience  of  all  ages  had  proved,  that 
an  intrepid  people,  combating  for  justice  and 
liberty,  could  not  be  vanquished. 

The  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with  the 
allies  were  M.  de  Lafayette,  General  Sebastian!, 
M.  d'Argenson,  M.  Ladforest,  and  Count  Ponte- 
conlant,  attended  by  M.  de  Constant  as  secre- 
tary ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  they  left 
Paris  to  repair  to  the  head- quarters  of  the  allies. 
On  the  same  day,  the  government,  upon  the  re- 
solution of  the  chambers^  that  all  Frenchmen 
were  called  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  de- 
creed, that  the  remainder  of  the  conscripts  of 
1815,  and  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the 
moveable  national  guards,  should  be  completed 
in  all  the  garrisons.  The  house  this  day  heard 
an  important  communication  from  General  La- 
marque,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  announcing 
distinguished  successes  in  La  Vendee,  and  the 
demand  of  an  armistice  from  M.  Augustus 
Laroche  Jacquelin,  the  royaKst  chief,  which 
General  Lamarque  hoped  would  end  in  the  ge- 
neral pacification  of  the  country. 

By  a  decree  of  the  24th,  Marshal  Davoust, 
HQinister  of  war,  was  ordered  to  take  every  mea- 
sure relative  to  the  defence  of  Paris ;  and  the  seal 
of  the  war  department  was,  ad  interim^  intrusted 
to  his  secretary.  Baron  Marchant.  Another 
decree  of  the  following  day  ordered  all  soldiers 
absent  from  their  regiments  to  join  the  nearest 
corps,  or  to  repair  to  Paris  ;  and  on  the  27th,  a 
Jaw  was  proposed  to  the  chambers,  enabling  the 
state  to  borrow  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs,,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  arrears 
of  the  military  and  other  establishments. 

On  the  25th  a  communication  was  read  from 
the  commission  of  government  to  the  chambers, 
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regarding  the  state  of  the  army,  in  which  it  was  BOOK>  V« 
stated,  that  Marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived  at  -  ~" 
Rocroy  with  twenty  thousand  infantry,  six  thou-  9^'^^^j 
sand  cavalry,  and  a  corresponding  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  Marshal  Soult  was  making  every 
effort  to  rally  the  army.  It  was  added,  however, 
that  in  three  days  from  the  19th  the  allies  would 
reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Laon.  The  armies 
of  the  east  and  of  the  south  were  stated  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  position.  The  day  following  the  go- 
vernment transmitted  to  the  chambers  a  bulletin 
tending  to  confirm  the  favourable  accounts  from 
the  army ;  and  on  the  same  day>  a  proclamation, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  provisional 

fovernment,  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
^aris,  announcing,  that  ^^  the  decrees  and  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  and  tribunals,  and  the  acts 
of  the  notaries,  shall  provisionally  be  intituled — 
In  the  name  of  the  peopled  Thus  Napoleon  II. 
after  an  equivocal  reign  of  three  days,  was  re- 
plaj^ed  by  the  French  people,  and  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  who  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the 
government,  had  disembarrassed  himself  in  his 
communications  with  the  allies  from  even  the 
mention  of  the  fallen  dynasty. 

The  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  excited  a 
violent  emotion  in  the  metropolis.  The  military 
and  the  federates  clung  to  the  hope  that  affairs 
had  not  come  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  call  for 
the  sacrifice  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  a  plot  was  discovered  to  seize 
the  military  dep6ts,  to  march  to  the  Hotel 
Elys^e,  and  to  re-seat  the  emperor  on  his  throne. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  frus- 
trated this  design,  and  under  his  direction,  two 
hundred  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  sedition  were 
seized  by  the  national  guard  of  Pans,  and  placed 
in  a  state  of  security.  Napoleon,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  identified  himself  with 
this  plot,  still  lingered  at  the  Elys6e,  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  allies,  demanded  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  and  to  march  as  their 
general,*  but  the  proposal  could  not  be  enter- 
tained. Nine  hundred  thousand  bayonets  had 
already  penetrated  the  French  territory  on  all 
sides,  and  the  government  had  not  one  hundred 
thousand  men  under  arms.*  The  retreat  of  the 
army  was  therefore  resolved  on,  and  Napoleon 
was  invited  first  to  quit  Paris  for  Malmaison, 
and  afterwards  to  take  his  departure  from  thence 
to  the  United  States.  Finding  himself  deserted 
by  victory,  stripped  of  his  imperial  power,  and 
urged  to  quit  his  country  by  those  who  had  so 
lately  obeyed  his  commands,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  exercised  the  convenient 
privilege  of  ancient  heroism,  and  this  thought 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind;  but  in  a  con  versa* 


♦  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  th^  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  Dresden,  January  1,  1816. 
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tion  Iteld  iprkh  CouBt  ijabedoyiveat  MtlmfttMOEs 
on  the  subject  of  suioide,  he  mai^naniiDeuflly  db- 
^-X_''  served— that  whaierer  might  happen  he  wouM 
not  anticipate  his  fate  one  hour—his  woril»  were, 
Qudque  chose- qui  arriveyje  n^avancernipai^ia  des- 
iinie  (Pune  keure. 

On  the  25lh  Napoleon  applied  to  tbeprovi* 
aional  ^oirernment  for  two  frigates*  to  -convey 
himself  and  bis  suite  to  America,  whiieh'were  im« 
mediately  granted,  mod  at  the  same  tnne  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  WelliogtbOy  by 
Oount  Bignon,  minister  ad  interim  for  foreign 
affairs,  Fequesiwg  that  the  emperor  might  be 
furnished  'with  pasmorts  for  his  voyage.  To  this 
application  the  dujke  replied,  that  he  had  no 
authority  /rom  his  govemmeni  to  grant  the  re^ 
qtiired  passports  ;  and  without  authority  he  did 
not  choose  to  act  in  an  aff^r  of  sueh  mo^aent. 
The  unfavourable  natiure  of  this  reply  did  not 
prevent  Napoleon  from  entering  U{>on  bis  pro* 
po0ed  journey^  and  at  four  o'i3ook  in  the  after* 
QOwof  4he  99 tb  he> united  Malmaisoa  for  Roeh* 
foft»  uttering. bis  wishes  lor  the  estahUshmeoA  of 
the  peaxse  aud.piioyperity  of  France.* 

After  the  bat4,lo  of.  Waterloo,  the  fugitive 
army  oontihuf  d  for  several  days  its  disastrous 
retf^at.  At  Mtvieres,  where  Mortal  Soult  first 
endenvoiired  tQ  rally  fW^.brokw  regimented  not 
more  t^n  fp^r  tbou^andmene^ukl  be  collected  ; 
l)Ut.uncU;)tb^^wallsi  of ')iaoi;i  Us  efforts  to  recall 
tlie  troops  tQ  their  stasdavd  were  more  suo^ 
cessful  ^:and  iwhen,  at  length.  Marshal  Grouchy, 
who  had.retained  Abe  principal  part  of  his  artil* 
lery,  had  formed  a  junction  with  Soult's  corps, 
their  united  force  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

In  the  ai«a«  thne  Marshal  Bfueher  afforded 
the  enemy  no  respite.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  the  Prussian  army  crossed  the  Sanlbre, 
and  penetrated  into  France  by  Beaumont.f 
From  tlience  they  advanced  to  Avesnes,  and 
having  earned  that  fortress  by  escalade,  cap- 
tured forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  country 
through  which  the  invading  army  advanced  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  Prussians,  who 
seemed  determined  to  avenge  the  horrible  de- 
vastations committed  in  their  own  country  in 
former  campraigns.  Even  the  veteran  field- 
marshal  hf^d  drank  deeply  into  that  spirit  of 
vindictive  animosity  which  actuated  the  hostile 
nations,  and  in  a  letter  to  Major- genera!  0ob- 
sehuic;  he  ifitecfs  that  the  garrii^on  of  Aviesries 
shall  be  niarched  to  Cologne,  that  the  soldiers 


vhaUlte  ^'^nployed  in  waiting  in  the^ortifioa- 
tion8,  and  that  all  tin  priseners  shaH'ba<t]!!eitted 
with  the  necessary  sevettiy."*  On « the  24th 
Menbal  Blaeher  toekposdessioik  irf  StriQtmtlii, 
A{|6r>4thad  beon  abaMoned*  byttbevnewy^  and 
the  Bnitsians,  flushed  with  viota#y,  pnfmied 
Iheir  rapidotarch  ou  Paris.  At*  ViHass  Calctsts^ 
ontthe  28tb,  the  van- guard  wasr attacked,  iMi  the 
maiaiiodyof  ttoa troops  eotain^^up'. during  the 
engagemeniy  the  French  were^efeated^  with 'the 
loss  of  six  pieces  of  caiaaolt:  and  otto  thtNtsalfed 
prisoners^ 

The  Dttke  of  WeUidgtonDe«Dataad  a<)  Wa- 
terWo  on  the  10th  to  pVo^sMfor  the  w>iMMked, 
and  tore^organiae htsaitmy fcr  fttftoya^fevatfpns. 
Oft  the  flOth  the  Briti«|i  atmy,^  noth*  thefiitt9aliftr)r 
troops,  under- the  >oom«s9nd 'of  tbe^dnfe^  ware 
put  in  motion,  and  in  the  course  of /that  da  jf*  they 
arrived  at'  Bhiche,  at 'frtiioh* place Ae-.Ml^ wing 
regulations  for  (hegoveroment-ofitbe  eti^oti^ 
theaEwy-we|;ei«saed.:-^*  <.%  ^^(..  1  '.  t.w    . 

ORDER  OF  tHE\pAt,  Jfu^s  2(Hii/ 1^%,  /  . 

**  As  the  army  is  obout^o'  eatbrtb^  FtkMk  tMiioty, 
die  troops  4>f  the  i»»tioii6.  whioh  are  «t  pil9ses4  |i*«Jer.  ike 
oomuifnd  of  Field -marshal  the  Duke,  of  WjelUng^oaue 
desired  to  recollect  that  their  resuective  sovereigos  are  the 
allies  of  his  Majestv  the  King*  of  France,  and  that  France 
therefore  ought  to  be  treats  as  a  friendt^  o<ruDtry.  It  is 
then  requir«l  dbsi  nothtag-siMuVd-iie  1ahKn>ieiti>erb|r  the 
officers  or  soldiers,  inr  whioh  pay^eqt  is  sotpvide..  The 
eommissaries  of  the  army  will  protrude  ffyv  |ii^  ^ao^  pf  the 
troops  in  the  usual  manner,  ai^l  it  is  not  permitted,  either 
to  officers  or  soldiers,  to  extort  contribotions.  The  com- 
missaries will  be  autbarise<^  either  by  tbe  raarihal^'or.t^f  tlie ' 
generals  who  command  tbe  troops  of  tbe  respective  nations, 
in  cases  where  their  provisions  are  not  supplied  by  an  Bng- 
lisb  eomm&sary,  to  make  the  proper  requisitions,  for  which 
reg'ular  receipts  will  be  given  ;  aQc|,it  must  be  strictlv  un- 
derstood, that  they  will  themselves  be  held  responsible  for 
whatever  they  obtain  in  the  way  of  requisition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
would  be  esteemed  accountable  for  purchases  .made  for 
their  own  government  in  the  several  dominions  to  which 
they  belong. 

(Signed)  ^'  J.  WAtERS,  A,A.G.» 

The  Prussian  and  English  armies  advanced 
in  nearly  parallel  lines  towards  the  capital  of 
France,  but  the  country  presented  to  each  a 
strangely  different  appearance.  The  Prussians 
fbund  only  depopulated  and  deserted  villages. 
The  wretched  inhabitants  had  fled  into  the 
woods,  and  the  eoldfers  were  often  eoittpelled  to 
hreak  open  the  secret  recesses  in  which  the  pro- 
visions and  property  of  the  fugitives  wer6  con- 
cealed ;  and  it  too  frequently  happened  that  the 


•  Letter  from  General  Count  Beker  to  the  Dulce  of  Otranio,  dated  WTalmalsbn,  iune  29, 

t 

t  '^^  forces  of  the  allied  armies  whidi  were  on  their  march  iiito  Prance  at  this  period  have  been  estimated  as 
follows  :^Rn88ians,  226,000  J  Aostrians,  250,000;  Prussians,  160^000;  British,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  100,000; 
8azonsy  15^000}  Bavarians^  40|000s  Wirtembergers,  12)000}  continjeenti  bf  the  German  Princes^  30»000}  making  a 
grand  total  of  ^29,000  men* 
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bamlet  which  had  aflbrded  shelter  to  the  troops 
during  the  night,  was  early  on  the  following 
momiAg  envek>ped  in  flames. 

After  the  British,  who  took  the  direction  of 
BaTay,  had  advanced  a  few  stages  into  France, 
the  report  of  their  moderation  and  good  condact 
preceded  them,  and  the  inhabitants  tranquilly 
awaited  their  approach.  Every  accommodation 
in  their  power  was  eagerly  produced,  and  they 
often  refused  the  recompense  which  the  soldiers, 
faithful  to  the  orders  of  their  chief,  uniformly 
oflfered.  In  this  glorious  campaign  it  will  be 
recorded'to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  that 
they  twice  conquered  their  enemy — first,  by  their 
valour  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  afterwards, 
by  their  unexampled  forbearance  and  generosity 
during  their  march, to  Paris.  If  the  former  was 
the  more  splendid,  the  latter  was  the  more 
honourable,  victory. 

From  Bavay  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ad- 
vanced to  Cateau  Cambresis,  from  whence  he 
dispatched  a  corps  to  the  right  to  take  Cambray. 
The  command  of  these  troops  was  intrusted  (o 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Charles  Colvilie,  who, 
on  the  24th,  attacked  the  tbwn  by  escalade,  at 
four  difierent  points,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
efforts  of  the  British  troops  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  town  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  and  the  citadel  not  showing  itself 
disposed  to  offer  any  serious  opposition,  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  by  the  British  commander 
to  Louts  XVIII.  who,  on  the  22d,  had  quitted 
Ghent,  on  his  route  to  Paris,  urging  hiip  to  re- 
pair to  Cambray,  and  proposing  to  confer  upon 


1815 


him  the  honour  of  summoning  and   taking  the  BOOR  V. 
place.    The  summons  of  the  citadel,  by  a  French  -' 
officer,  in  the   name  of  the  king,  was  promptly  Chap.  JMI. 
obeyed,  and  Cambray  surrendered  in  the  course  "^ 
of  the  day  by  capitulation. 

The  entrance  of  the  king  into  Cambray, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th,  was  attended  by 
acclamations  as  loud,  and  no  doubt  as  sincere,  as 
those  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  fortnight  before 
bestowed  upon  a  division  of  Napoleon's  troops, 
on  their  march  through  that  place  to  the  army. 
The  French  monarch,  on  his  advance  towards 
his  capital,  was  advised  to  issue  two  proclama* 
tions  indicaiive  of  his  future  intentions,  and  in 
which,  while  he  held  out  the  promise  of  clemency 
to  his  misled  subjects,  he  denounced  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  against  ^<  the  instigators  and 
authors  of  a  treason  of  which  .the  annals  of  the 
world  present  no  example."* 

While  the  allied  armies  continued  to  ad» 
vance  upon  Paris,  the  French  legislature  was 
occupied  in  preparing  a  civil  compact  or  bill  of  ^ 
rights,  to  be  signed  by  the  prince  that  might  be  * 
called  to  reign  over  them ;  and  the  provisional 
government  left  no  effort  untried  to  arrest  the 

! progress  of  the  invading  annies,  by  setting  on- 
oot  a  negociation  for  peace.  With  this  view, 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  dispatched  a  memorial  to 
the  I>uke  of  Wellington,  explanatory  of  the 
intention  of  the  French  nation,  and  lamenting 
the  hostility  between  France  and  England. f 
To  this  document  the  duke  returned  no  reply. 
The  resolution  was  already  taken  by  the  allied 
courts  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  within  the 


*  PROCLAMATION  OP  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Louis,  by  the  gfrace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, — ^To  all  bur  faithful  subjects  health.  , 
At  die  time  when  the  most  cruel  of  enterprises,  seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable  defection,  compelkd  us  to  quit  momentarily  our 
kingdom,  we  informed  you  of  the  dangeri  which  threatened  you,  unless  you  hastened  to  shake  off  the  yoke  Of  t  tyrannical  usurper.— We  were 
not  willing  to  unite  our  arms,  nor  those  of  our  family,  to  the  instruments  which  Providence  has  employed  to  punish  treason.  But  now  that  the 
powctiVil  efots  of  our  allies  ba^e  dissipated  the  satdlites  of  the  tyrant,  we  hasten  to  re*enter  our  states,  there  to  re-establish  the  coosiitutbn 
which  we  have  given  to  France ;  to  repair,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  the  evils  of  revolt,  and  of  the  war,  its  necessary  consequences ;  to 
reward  the  good,  and  to  put  in  execution  the  existing  laws  against  the  guilty ;  in  short,  to  call  round  our  paternal  throne  the  immense  majority 
of  Frendunen,  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  devotedness,  have  brought  such  {^easing  consoIatioRs  to  bur  heart. 
Given  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  25th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1815,  and  our  reign  the  20th. 

(Sgned)  LOUIS. 

The  Minister  of  War,  DuxE  or  Feltre. 

[The  second  proclamation,  issued  three  days  afterwards,  is  of  the  same  tenor] 

t  MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"  Paris,  June  27,  1815. 
"  Mt  Loeo,— You  hi^re  juat  illuiCrated  your  name  by  new  victories  over  the  French.  It  is  you  especially  who  can  appreciate  the 
French  nation.  In  the  council  of  sovereigns,  united  to  fix  the  destinies  of  Europe,  your  influence  and  your  credit  cannot  be  las  than  your 
g^ory .  Your  law  of  nations  has  always  been  justice,  and  your  conadenee  has  ever  been  the  guide  of  your  policy.  The  French  nation  wishes 
!•  live  under  a  monarch,  but  it  wishes  that  that  monarch  should  Uve  under  the  empire  of  the  hiws.  The  republic  made  us  acquainted  with  die 
extreme  of  liberty.  The  empire  with  the  extreoie  of  deepottnn.  Our  wiah  now  (and  it  is  immoveable)  is  to  keep  at  an  equal  distance  ftom 
both  Cmkc  extremeSi  All  eyes  are  fixed  u|poa  England.  We  do  not  daim  to  be  more  free  than  she,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  less.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  nation  are  incessantly  employed  on  a  civil  compact,  of  which  the  component  powers,  separated  but  not  divided,  all  eontribute  by 
their  reciprocal  action  to  harmony  and  unity.  From  the  moment  this  compact  shall  be  signed  by  the  prince  called  to  reigiv  <mtt  us,  the  sove- 
reign shall  reedve  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  ftom  the  bands  of  tlie  nation.  In  the  cxistinji;  state  of  Europe,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  is 
hostility  between  France  and  England.  No  man,  my  Iwiord,  has  it  more  in  his  power  than  yourself  to  replace  Europe  under  a  better  influence, 
and  in  a  finer  position.    Accept,  m$  Lord,  the  assuifenoe  of  my  highest  censideratioD. 

(Signed)     •  '^^^  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO, 

Vol.  II.— no.  72.  6  G 


President  of  the  Government, 
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BOOK  T.  walU  of  the.  French  capiUl,  and  to*  r^ore  Louiie 
— — —  to  the  throne  unfettertd  by  coadUioBB  which 
Cbap.  VU.  might  abridge  bis  prerogative^^  or  restraia  the 
exercise  of  bis  |K>iwer» 

The  commissioners    aD|^nted  tp  treat  for 

Eiaoe  arrived  At  the  beacr-<|uartQrs .  of  Prince 
Ittcber  on  the  25tb,  and  rf^ested  %.  suspea-* 
sion  of  armsy  on  the  ground  tbaft  the  change 
lihich .  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  goyernmont.  of 
Fraiicey  by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napo* 
leon,  had  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace*  To 
the  application  for  an  aroiistioe  the  Prussian 
field-marshal  gave  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and  it 
ifas  net  till  after  mueh.alteccatioa  and  i:ecrimi-> 
nation  that  passports  were  gran ttd  to  the  Frencl^ 
plenipotentiaries  to  proo^d  to  Hsguenau,  is, 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Bbine,  at  wbioh 
place  the  coalesced  sovereigns  bad  now.  arrivi^d. 
The  conferences  were.conducted  by  Count  Wal^ 
moden»  for  Austria;  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  for 
Russia;  and  Oe«ieraJ  Knesebeck,  for  Prussia- 
Lord  Steiv«r^  tboegb  not  invested  with  any 
direct  powers,  attended  ajeo,  by  invitation,  oia 
the  part.of  Bngland,  aid  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  discussions.  .  The  eonferenees,  which 
took  pli^ee  on  the  1st  of  July,  were  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  diplomatic. etiquette,  but  the 
French  commissioners  received  no  definitivei 
answer  to  their  sppUcatioan.  They  were,  indeed, 
informed,  tb^t  it  was  not  th^  intention  of  the 
allied  ^overeigos  tP  controul  France  in  the 
choice  of  her  government,*  but  it  was  added, 
that  no  negotiations  could  be  entered  into  except 
in  copeert  with  Kr^gland,  whose  minister  had  not 
arrived.t  The  preoipotentiaries  on  their  return 
were  accompanied  by  two  Prussian  officers,  and 
the  road  tbey  were  obliged  to  take  was  iso  cir- 


cuitous: thai  tbey  did  not  arrive  Ia  Paris  till  the 
morning  af  the  5lh  of  July. 

The  steady  march  of  the  allied  assaiea 
brought  them  on  the  Wlh  of  June  4inder  the 
walls  of  Paris.  During  their  advai^ce  the  footi* 
fixations  which  bad  been  coflsmenoed  by  Napo* 
leon  *befoiye  his  departure  for  Flandeni,  wero 
hastily*  completed,  and  the>remiiajit  of  thearny 
of  the  Ujorth,  under  Soult  and  Gbnwi^hy,  had 
arrived  ia  the  capital,  where  they  we«e,  in.  the 
cottjise  of  the  following  day,  joined  by  tAie  (hroops 
under  Vandawme*  In  the  midst  of  Iho  military 
preparatioQS  with  which  they  were  menaced^, 
neither  the  govern  mMt  nor  the  peaple  betnayed 
any  indicaiiona  of  dismay.  Alth<High  U»e  thunder 
of  the  canoon  was  beard  at  a  diataiK)e,aAd  every 
hour  continued  to  approach  nearer,  thecity,  not 
a  single  voice  was  heard,  either  la  the  obaulbe^ 
of  the  peers  or  of  the  representatives,  to  plead  for 
submission  ;  and  even  in  the  streets  and  |u>poie« 
nades,  though  much  levity  and  indifference  were 
betrayed,  no  oo#  utleiied.a  wish  for  the  retumi  of 
tJbe  Bourbons*  The  army,  feeling  stiU  B»ore 
strongly  than  either  the  |»eople  or  their  deputies  . 
an  aversion  towards  the  restoratioR  of  the  king, 
put  forth  an  address  to  the  representatives  of 
France,  in  which  they  expreiM»ed  the  most  entire 
devotion  to  the  national  cause,  and  their  readi* 
ness  to  die  in  its. defence.];     - 

Addresses  eqjually  eaargetio,  though  less 
hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  were  received  from  the 
national  guard,  from  the  federates,  and  frosa 
all  the  constituted  authorities^.  Every  descrip* 
tion  of  people  seemed  animated  by  the  sam« 
spirit,  and  the  city  presented  the  strange  spec^ 
tacle  of  an  universad  and  determiped  resistance 
against  the  allies  of  a  monarch,  to  whom  some 


*  M«  le  Comte  de  Pentdcoulant's  commuaicatioii,  as  reported  to  the  chamber  ef  Deputies,  July  0. 

f  In  the  Imperial  Gazette  of  the  lOtb  of  July,  it  is  stated,  that  a  positive  demand  vaa  made  to  dell?ep 
up  Napoleon  into  the  power  of  the  allies.  To  this  demand  General  La  Fayetie  is  reported  to  have  aasirered,  that 
the  person  of  the  ex-emperor  was  under  the  protection  of  the  national  gfi-atitude  and  honour,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  tlie  French  people  to  commit  an  act  of  unexampled  treachery^  he  did  not  expect  that  the  pri- 
soner of  Olmutz  would  be  selected  as  the  fit  medium  for  its  execution. 

t  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  ARMY. 

RfirRESEN  TAT  IVES  OF  T  HE  PEOPLE !    We  are  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies.    We  swear  before  you  and  the  world  to  defend, 
to  our  last  breath,  the  oiuse  of  our  independence  and  the  national  honour. 

It  is  wished  to  impose  the  Bourbons  upon  us,  and  these  princes  are  re.fected  by  the  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen.  If  thdr  TttorD 
could  be  subscribed  to»  laeoHset,  representatives !  that  you  would  sign  the  annihilation  of  the  anny,  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  tha  paUa« 
dium  of  French  honour.  There  are  ki  war,  espedally  when  it  has  been  long  conducted,  successes  and  reverses*  In  our  Mcoesses  we  have  been 
seen  great  and  generous.    If  it  is  wished  to  humble  us  in  our  reverses,  we  ^all  know  how  to  die. 

The  ^nrbons  present  no  guarantee  to  the  nation.  We  recdved  them  with  sentiments  of  the  most  genenms  confidenee,  we  fbigot  afi 
Ihe  criM&ilMsthey  bad  cansed  us  in  their  rage  to  deprive  us  of  our  moM  sacred  rigfhts.  WeO  I  what  return  did  they  malse  ibrtais  oonfidenos  9 
Thsf  tieated  us  as  nhels  and  vaoqnisbed.  RepRsenUUives !  these  reflections  are  terrible  because  they  aie  true,  f  nexoiable  hisiery  will  una 
day  rekte  what  the  Bourbons  have  done  to  rephioe  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Franoe ;  it  will  ako  isH  the  conduct  of  the  army,  of  that  anny 
essentially  national,  and  posterity  will  judge  which  best  deserved  ^be  esteem  of  the  world. 
Camp  ei  VUette,  June  SO. 

<8igned)  YHB  MARSHAL  PRINCB  OF  SCKMOHL,  M«iiisiefMM.War. 

COUNT  PAJOL,  commanding  the  Pint  Coipeof  Cavaliy.* 
COUNT  D*ERLON,  eommanding  the  Right  \Ving. 
COUNT  VANDAMMB,  General-in-chief; 
And  fifteen  other  Geoerals. 
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•f  tbem^  liiflhed  sacdess,  and  to  y^hotst  tbey 
were  all  conviaced  they  must  soon  bow  as  a 
Boaster, 

The  advanced  guard  of  tbe  allied  araiy> 
under  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington^  crossed  the 
Oiae  en  the  29th  of  June,  and  on  tbe  Ist  of 
July  tbe  whole  of  the  British  urmy  took  up  a 

Citioa  with  the  right  on^the  heights  of  Roche- 
rg,  and  tbe  left  upon  the  l^is  de  Bondy. 
Oa  tbe  aOth,  Marshal  Blucbev  attacked  tbe  vil- 
lege  of  AuberviUiers,  where  a  severe  en^a^e* 
nent  took  place  between  the  Prussians  and  the 
Frenoli,  the  latter  of  whoni  bad  rallied  a  force 
for  tbe  defenee  of  tbe  oaprtal  ainoanting  to  up- 
wards of  seventy  thousand  men,  of  Whom  fonr- 
ti^en  tho^and   were  of  the  old  guard.*     This 
viliage,  whieh  was   taken  and  ret)[iken   several 
tSmeS)'  at  last   remained  in  tbe  hands   of  the 
Prussians.     Tbe  obstinao3f   with  whtoh  Auber- 
Ttlliers  bad  been  defended,  showed  the  danger 
<»f  attacking  Paris  on  the  side  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville,  buth  of  which  were  strongly  for- 
tified, and  could  tiot  have  been  carried  without 
•  imnHMise  loss.      The  Ph*ossian  commander  re- 
solved ttierefore  to  file  off  to  the  right,  and  cros- 
sing tbe  l^eine  at   St.  Germain,  he  took   up  a 
position  to  the  south,  with  his  right  at  Plessis 
Pique,  his  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  the  reserve 
at  Versailles.     At  this^  point  tbe   ground   was 
more  obstinately  contested  than^  on  tbe   north 
of  Paris  ;   and  the  town  of  Versailles  was  the 
acene  of  tbe  most  saoguinary  combat.     Several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  2d  of  July  the  city 
was  alternately  in  the  power  of  the  Prussians 
and  of  tlie  French  ;  but  the  determined  valour 
and  superior  numbers  of  the  troops  under  6e* 
neral   Ziethen  surmounted   every  obstacle,  and 
they  succeeded  finally  in  establishing  themselves 
on  tbe  ht^igbts  of  Meudon,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Issy.     While  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Versailles,"'  the   Duke   of   Wellington  tlirew   a 
bridge  over  the  Seine  at  ArgenteuiK  and  sent 
forward  a  corps  towards  the  briflge  of  Neullly. 
Paris  was  thus  completely  invested  by  an  army 
consisting  'of  one  hundred  and   fifty  tlieusand 
troops,  and  fears  began  to  be  entertained  of  an 
approaching  famine;    but    the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, unwilling  to  drive    tbe  inhabitants   to 
desperation,  allowed  the  usual  supply  of  pro- 
visions to  pass  through  the  British  camp,  and 
thus  disarmed  the  hostility  of  a  numerous  party, 
Vfho,  indignant  at  tbe  iaexpUoable  couduct.  of 
the  allies,  had  almost  resolved  to  join  the  ranks 
of-  the  army  and  the  federates^    « 

It  was  now  determined  to  make  one  final 
effort  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  capital  ;  and  at 
three. o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the3d  the  Freooh 
army  commenced  a  desperate  attack  upon  the 


Prussians  in  the  valley  ef  Issy.    Tbe  assailants  BOOK  V. 

fought  -^ith  the  fury  of  despair.    .Tb^  were, 

however,  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  driven  C****- VI I. 
to  tbe  very  gates  of  Paris.     The  ramparts  and  ^*^'v^*-^ 
the  windows,  as  wisU  as  the  tops  .of  the  boiiaea      ^^^^ 
near  the  walls,  were  crowded  with  spectlitor^ 
who  viewed  with  uaatteyaUe  angnish  the  fikilure 
of-  this  last  struergle  for  the  safety  of  their  ca- 
pital, and  the  independence  of  their  nation.    On 
a  sudden  the  firing  ceased.    As  soon  as  the 
.  government  perceived  that  the  ease  was  hope- 
less, a  herald  was  dtepalched  to  the  allied  ge« 
nerals,  demanding  a  suspension  ^f  arms  for  a 
few  hours,  while  commission^rfi(  oouM  be  np* 
pointed  to  treat  for  the  surrender  bf  the  city. 
To  this  ]>roposal  the  Duke  of  WeDfhgton  and 
Marshal  Blucher  readily  consented ;  an^  at  two 
o^clock  in    tlie    afternoon,  •  the    commissioners 
authorised  by  tbe  respective  parties,  met  in  the 
palace  of  St.  CJoud.-    This  confenmee  was  con* 
ducted  not  merely  in  the  favourite  paIace<of  N«*» 
poleon,  but  in  the  very  chamtrer  in  whicfa  he  ha4 
been  aoeustomed  tcy  hold  his  councils  of  state. 
In  that  chamber  which  had  so  often  been*  the 
scene  of  diseiiesions,  which' had  for  their  object 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  English  anrd  Prus- 
sian commisei<oners  were  now   negocialing  fojt*. 
the  surrender  of  the  Fretich  etpital,  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  imperial  sway  f     Oath 
parties  were  in  earnest,'  and  the  negociatlons^ 
were  speedily  brought  to  a  close.    The  con*^ 
vention,  which  bears  date  the  M  of' July,  pro^- 
vides,  that  there  shall  be  an  immedhile  snsfpen'- 
sion  of  arms  under  the  walls  of  Paris.    That  on 
the  following  day  the  French  army  shall  be  put 
in  march  to. take  op  a  position  behind  tite  Loire; 
Paris  to  be  completely  evacuated  in  three  days, 
and   the    movement   behind   the  Loire  effected 
within  eight  days.     Tint  at  midday  on' the  4th, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Ouen,  Ciicby,  and  Neuilly,  shall 
be  given   up;  tbe  day  aftet*  Montmartre  to  be 
surrendered  ;    and   on    the  6th   the   barriers  of 
Paris  to  be  opened  to  the  allied  army.     That  the 
duty  of  the  city  of  Paris  shall  continue  to  be 
done  by  the  national  guard  and  the  corps  of  the' 
municipal   gen   d'armerie,  and   that  the  actual' 
authorities  ^ihaII   be  respected  so  long  as  they 
siiali  exist.     The  eleventh  article  provides,  that 
fHiblic   property    shall   foe  respected ;   and   the 
twelfth,  on  which  much   diacussioo  afterwards 
arose,  runs  thus: — "  Private  persons  and  pro- 
perty shall   be  equally  respected.     The   inha- 
bitants, and  in  general  all  individiialawiaMi  shall 
be  iu  the  eapital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their 
rights  and  liberties,  without  being  disturbed' or* 
called  to    account  either   as   to   the.  situations     ^ 
which  they  hold^  or  may  have  held,   or  as  to 
their  conduct  or  political  opinions."    The  re- 


*  Report  of  the  Preach  Commissioners  appointed  to  communicate  the  thanks  of  the  Representatives  to  the  Army, 
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BOOKV.   mainin^  articles  stipulate,  that  thetoreis^n  troops 

shall   not   interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  provi- 

Crap.  VII.  sioning  of  the  capital ;  that  the  present  conven- 
^-r"v"**^  tion  shall  serve  to  reg^ulate  the  mutual  rela- 
1815  lions  till  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  that 
should  any  difficulty  arise  in  the  execution  of 
any  article  of  the  present  convention,  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  shall  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
French  army  and  of  the  city  of  Paris.  This 
convention  is  declared  common  to  all  the  allied 
armies  ;  the  ratification  to  be  exchanged  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ith,  at  the  bridc^e 
of  Neuiliy,  and  commissioners  to  be  named  to 
watch  over  its  execution. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  bad,  during  the 
morning,  bi^en  a  prey  to  the  most  anxious  and 
gloomy  suspense ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  pro- 
claimed that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded, 
and  that  the  generals  of  the  allied  armies  bad 
guaranteed  the  city  from  pillage  and  destruction, 
than  the  most  frantic  joy  succeeded  this  feeling 
of  despondency.  Very  different,  however,  were 
the  feelings  of  the  army.  They  had  been  kept 
in  Ignorance  of  the  determination  of  their  gene- 
rals to  abandon  a  city  which  they  bad  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
their  morlificaiion  was  extreme  to  find  that  Paris 
was  surrendered  without  a  struggle  within  its 
walls.  A  persuasion  of  treachery  soon  became 
prevalent,  and  some  insurrectionary  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  and  the  federates  was 
oonfidently  anticipated.  During  the  night  seve- 
ral skirmishes  took  place  between  the  irritated 
troops  of  the  enemy  and  the  out- post  of  the  allied 
armies ;  but  by  degrees  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  superior  tifficers  of  the  French  army 
succeeded  In  reconciling  the  troops  to  a  conven- 
tion in  wbicb  their  reputation  had  not  been 
compromised  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
several  regiments  were  under  arms,  and  on  their 
march  towards  the  Loire.  The  conduct  of  the 
federates  was  still  more  tumultuous  than  that  of 
the  regular  army.  Their  rage  was  not  directed 
against  the  enemvy  but  was  levelled  agaitist 
those  who  in  their  estimation  had  disgraced 
their  country  by  the  surrender  of  the  metropolis. 
For  a  while  the  destruction  of  Paris  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  this  part  of  its  misguided  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  national  guard,  under  the  Prince 
of  Essliug,  acted  with  most  exemplary  firm- 
ness^ and  to  the  thirty  thousand  armed  citizens 
who  formed  thid  body,  the  Parisians  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  their  preservation  from  plun- 
der and  outrage.  The  discontents  produced  by 
the  capitulation  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  soldiery^  or  to  the  lower  classes.  They 
found  their  way  into  the  chambers,  and  some  of 
the  members,  in  their  confidential  conversations, 
did  not  hesitate  to  urge  Against  the  Duke  of 


Otranto  the  heinous  imputationot  treachery  and 
treason. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  the  chambers  continued  their  deliberations^ 
and  on  the  day  when  the  hu.uiliatiofi  of  their 
country  seemed  Completed,  the  national  repre* 
sentatives  issued  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
Frenchmen,  resembling  in  its  spirit  and  in  its 
principal  features  the  bill  of  rit^hts  claimed  by 
the  parlia,roent  of  England  from  William  III. 
and  it  is  surely  a  tribute  of  np  ordinary  value 
offered  to  the  constitution  of  England,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  her  army  was  at  the  gates  of 
the  French  capital,  our  national  institutions 
were  the  objects  of  the  perpetual  eulog-y,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  imitation,  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  hostile  nation  The  constancy  of  the  cham- 
bers was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  The  king  had 
arrived  at  Compiegne,  and  nearly  a  million  of 
foreign  troops  were  hastening  from  every  quar- 
ter to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne,  and  yet  not 
Okie  member  in  either  house  thought  proper  to 
propose  his  restoration. 

To  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  the  provt* 
sional  government  published  a  proclamation^ 
stating  the  motives  by  which  they  had  b^n 
actuated  in  the  surrender  of  Paris.  <' palled 
upon,  says  the  proclamation,  to  defend  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  add  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  equally  compromised  in  the  cause  of  a 
prince  abandoned  by  fortune  and  the  national 
will,  they  conceived  it  their  duty  to  rescue  the 
capital  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  the 
chance  of  a  battle.  And  inspired  with  too  much 
confidence  by  the  declarations  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  to  dispute  that  those  promises  could 
be  violated,  or  that  the  liberty  and  dearest  in- 
terests of  France  could  be  sacrificed  to  victory, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  that  peace  which 
was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
a  nation  which  for  nve  and  twentv  years  had 
been  a  prey  to  the  alternate  and  temporary 
triumphs  of  factions.  The  guarantees  which 
had  hitherto  existed  only  in  the  principles  and 
courage  of  Frenchmen,  they  would  now  find  in 
their  laws  and  constitution,  and  above  all,  in 
their  representative  system.'* 

The  national  representatives  also  addressed 
the  people  with  a  firmness  of  tone,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  independence,  that  will  entitle  them  to 
the  admiratibn  of  future  ages  : — *'  A  monarch," 
say  they,  in  language  similar  to  that  held  by 
the  convention  parliament  of  England,  ^^  cannot 
offer  any  real  guarantee,  if  he  does  not  ^wear  to 
observe  the  constitution  framed  by  the  national 
representation,  and  accepted  by  the  people;  it 
hence  follows^  that  any  government  which  shall 
have  no  other  title  than  the  acclamation  and 
will  of  a  party,  or  whiob  shall  be  imposed  by 
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force ;  and  every  government  which  shall  joiot . 
gnarao^e  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  pepple 
claiming  the  privileges  pf  fi:eeaieiis  wiU  bay,6, 
only. an  ephemeral  existence,  and  will  neitlier 
secure  the  trancj^uijlity  of  France  nor  of  Europe/' 
.  Jin  ^hp  c^isi^  which. had  now  arisen,  France 
waif  gref^t)y  divided  respecting  the  choice  of  the  i 
saveveign  who  should  aueceed  Napoleon.  The 
rett|ii[n  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  feared,  ^ould 
be  signalized  by  a  system  of  vengeance  and 
jreractipd,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  25ih 
Bfid,2Stl^  of  June,  g^ye  too  muph  countenance 
t^  these  ^ppreh^nsloiis.  It  was  supposed 'im- 
P9^sibt^  t^aX  '^  dypasty  yRhicb  had  suffered  spt 
nij^cK.frpQireyol anions,  could  sincerely  pardon 
t(i^. .^torSr  }?  .the  revolutionary  dramaf .  AlJ 
tJpiosOrboUi  in -the  civil  and  military  orders,,  wbo, 
during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  had  ac- 
quired ranji;  fortupe^  and  glory,  felt  the  most 
ajQfectlng  ^nd  ^Ipomy  .  dis^ietudoa  in  contem- 
platijf)jz  tli^  r^i^aU  qt  Louia'xvltl.  Oni?  party 
desired  a  foreign  prince  as  the  most  likely  to 
gu^a^tee  with  impartiality  all  existing  arrange- 
ment^^ and  tbe  Iprinc^  of  Waterloo  was  said  to 
sif^ijljl,  fiigb  ill  the  Jist  of  those  on  whose  head 
i<^  was  ^proposed,  to  place  a  crown,  and  whose 
bapds  were  to  wield  a  diadem.  Another  party 
was  desirous  to  maintain  the  regency.  But  an 
aiilbority  which  should  have  governed  \n  the  nan>e 
of  tjie^ppousie  and  tbe  son  pf  Napoleon,  would 
have  .  flavoured  the  belief  th$it  it  was  Napoleon 
himself  >vhQ  governed-  The  name  of  the  Duke  * 
of  Orleans  w^is  invokecl  by  one  portion  of  the 
puUic^ '  Uis  personal  q,ualities--^his  name,  as  a 
Boorboni  aud  the  facility  with  which  a  social 
compact  entirely  new  could,  be  ajcceded  to  with 
binti^  pr^esented  a  tranq[uillizing  aspect,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  bis  supporters,  as  a  fit 
occupant  of  the  throne.  Others  insisted  upon 
the  .principles  of  legitimacy ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Oiranto,  from  whom  we  quote,  considers  the 
principles. of  legitimacy  as  the  mere  political 
law  of  a  Qountry ;  and  Montesquieu  shows,  that 
there  may  occur,,  between  a  dynasty  and.a  people^ 
such  incompatibilities,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  change  the  law  in  order  to  ^ave  that  very 
ctqntry. 

Amidst  these  conflicts  of  opinion,  Louis 
XYIir.  approached  towards  Paris.  Wherever 
the  invading  army  appeared  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed, and  apprehensions  were  entertained 
t6at  it  was  the  determination  of  the  allied 
ppwers  to  force  the  Bpurbons  upon  the  French 
jpeopVe,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Prince  iRegent  of  England  upon  the  coali- 
tion treaty  of  the  25th  of  March>*  and  the  still 
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more,  recent  .assuraiipes  ^ven  to   the  French  BOOK  V. 

commissioners  at  JIag^enau.      To   this  act  of  — r- 

national,  degradation,,  the.  Duke  of  Otranto,  the  ^"^'^^^ 

head  of  the  provisional   goverqment,   does  not 

appear  to  h^ive  urged  9,9y  very  strenuous  objec-* 

tions,  thQMgh,  in. bis  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wei. 

liogton  he. states,  tb^t  those  form  a  very  false 

idea  of  tbp.  position, in  which  he  stood,  who  re* 

proacb  him  with  not  having  defended  the  rights 

of  the  nation  to  choose  their  own  prince,  and  to 

fix  the  condition  of  his  power.      ^^  These  two 

points^'*  he  adds,  <^  were  decided  by  the  fo^ce 

of  circumstances.    The  preaeut  was. no  loog^  . 

in  our  power.    All  would  have  beeji  e)9Ay,.ii^  as 

I  had  proposed.  Napoleon  had  abdicated  at  the 

Champ  de  filai — his  tardy  abdication  subjected 

ua^  to  tlie  yoke  of  ev^nts."t.  ♦ 

On  the  eth  of  July,  the  Quke  of  Oiranto. 
had  a  conference  with  the,  D^ike  of  WellingtAO. 
at  Neuillyi  in  which  be ,  was.  inforn^^  tbfU  sM 
the  allied  powers,  bad  engaged  to  replace  Louis- 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  .    This  decision  it 
was  found  impossible  tA  r^vok^,;  and  the  pre-; . 
sident  of  the  provisional  gov^nineiit,. parsing  tp 
a  subject  second    qnly  iju  AWfKurtapce    to  that 
which  had  just  be^a  di^u9^^d9i,,.siU4^  ^that   at 
the  instant  when  .  th^   (hron^,  was.  about  to  b^ 
re-established»  it  yiM  .ibe^.inA^est.of  tb^kingito 
adopt  a  system  of  cUcqe^qy  atid^^ohUvion.^.  m^g*' 
ing,  that  that  which  is  crime  j/i  9,  ^ well  ppgnbu^d 
state, may  be  only  delirium  in.a.at?i^;pf/4^Qr,<i^i:« 
Several  individuals,  wbo  b^  b^ea^svi9pf^t«d  9t . 
treason,  had,  he  said,  bee^  .onJLy..  waled  in  the  • 
path  in  which  the  crisis  badl  ^^S^g^d  ^hem  *%.  and 
that  as  long  ^  a.  man  .believed  th^tJiCiihad  not 
abandoned  his  duty>  it  was^  (ppssihl^  to  .r^clahm 
him  from  bis  ^rror.      Tb^e^.y^ewi^i  qaejt  tbp  ap,r  r 
probation  of  the  duke.f     Q|^  tjti^  followjUng  day 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  held  the.  9an|€^  language  to 
the  king,  in  a  conference  t9  yduch  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  with  him  at  St.DenisA 
The  king  seemed  sensible,  that  the  nation  had 
need  of  repose,  to  re- unite  all  the,  el^inenta  of 
order  dispersed  by  the  times  and  by  misfortunes ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  veil  all  e;'irors  with  ex-  , 
treme  benevolence,  and  to  employ  ever;^  possible 
means  to  inspire  all  hearts  with  sentiments  of 
sincere  attachment  to    the  throne.^.   From  ibis 
interview,  the  particulars  of  which  were  imme- 
diately communicated  to  those  niost.  interested 
in  its  result,  it  was  presaged  that  the  nation  bad 
reached  the  close  of  its  dissensions. ,    But  the 
French  people  required   spoiiptbing    more  than 
presages,  and  nothing  but   a   positive  engage* 
menti>n  the  part  of  the  sovereign  was  considered 
as  a  sufiicient  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  iha 


*  See  VoLIL  book  y.^iij^|439l,   ;      . 
t  Letter  from  the  Doke  of  Otranto  to  the  bake  of  WelllDgtoD,  dated  Dresden,  January  1^  181(1. 
VOL.  II.— no.  72^.  •  H  /^  T 
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BOOK  T.  nattoDy  and  the  secnrity  of  those  who  had  borne 
arms  agaiilst  the  Bourbons.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  a  sight  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  barriers  of  Paris  of  which  history 
furnishes  no  former  exaa)ple*-*-tbe  surrender  of 
the  capita)  of  France  to  a  British  army.  This 
ceremony  took  place  at  half  past  four  d'clook, 
wt>en  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  placed  in  the , 
hands  of  their  new  masters.  Numerous  regi- 
ments of  the  allies  now  traversed  (he  streets,  on 
their  way  to  their  respective  quarters,  and  their 
peaceable  demeanour  and  modest  deportment 
made  a  considerable  impression  in  their  favour 
on  the  minds  of  every  well  disposed  &Fpectator.  In 
^iddilion  to  the  sprig  of  laurel  which  each  soldier 
wore  in  triseap^  his  arm  was  bound  round  with 
a  white  scarf.  This,  the  federates,  and  a  portion 
of  the  populaecy*  considered  as  a  symbol  of  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  pursuing 
the  march  of  the  troops,  they  vociferated  in  their 
ears — "  No  Btnirbons  ;•'  "  The  representative 
government  for  ever;^'  while  others  continued 
to  indolge  iii  their  still  favourite  cry  of  *^  Five 
Pempereur  r  The  allied  troops  were  prepared 
for  these  popular  ebullitions,  ^nd  treated  the 
eries  and  the  insults  offered  to  them  by  the  in« 
furiated  mob  with  silent  dicrdain.  Some  of  the 
Prussians  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants^ 
and  others  enoamped  in  the  Elysian  Fields :  but 
the  whole  -of  the  British  army  encamped  on  the 
night  of  ihe  0th  under  the  walls,  or  on  the  Bou-* 
levards  of  Paris;. 

During  the  progress  of  these  military  move-> 
ments  the  ehambers  continued  their  deliberations 
without  interruption  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  the  provisiona)  government,  finding  that 
foreign  troops  had  occupied  the  Thuilleries, 
and  3iat  their  deliberations  were  no  longer  free, 
oaroe  to  the  resolution  to  dissolve  themselves, 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  a  communi- 
cation to*  that  effect  was  made  to  the  deputies.f 


This  annuneiatioD,  though  not  altogether 
uneicpeeted,  filled  the  members  with  astonish  • 
ment  and  dismay.  A  profound  silence  ensued^ 
At  length,  M.  Manuel,  advancing  to  the  tribune,, 
thus  addressed  the  assembly  :— * 

"  What  has  happened  you  hare  all  foreseen  ;  with 
whatever  rapWity  events  hav«  succeeded  each  other,  they 
haie  not  surprised  you ;  and  already  yoar  declantioD^ 
founded  upon  the  deep  feelings  of  your  duty,  has  told  to  all 
France  that  you  are  able  to  fulfil  and  complete  your  glo« 
rious  design.  The  commission  of  government  has  been 
reduced  to  a  position  which  leaves  it  incapable  of  farther 
defence.  As  to  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to  allot  to  our 
country  all  our  last  tnomeats,  and,  if  need  he,  the  last  drops 
of  our  blood.  The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  which 
shall  restore  you  to  all  your  rights,  consecrate  public 
liberty,  accomplish  all  your  wishes,  and  fulfil  all  the  de- 
sires of  every  Frenchman  :  that  time  it  becomes  us  to  hiok 
forward  to  with  the  ealm  dio^itv  worthy  the  representativta 
of  a  great  people.  Let  there  oe  neither  shouts,  nor  com* 
plaints,  nor  acclamations.  You  are  animated  by  one  firai 
resolve,  which  the  dictates  of  wisdom  must  develojie, 
adorned  with  her  characteristic  qualities,  and  clearly  de-^ 
monstrated  to  be  the  settled  impresMon  of  every  generous 
heart.  Forget,  1  demand  it  of  ^ou,  erery  persoaai-  in* 
terest ;  suflVr  no  apprehension  to  hide  from  your  eyes  the 
.  good  of  your  country :  you  will  complete  your  work,  by 
conttnuioflf  your  deliberations.  Gentlemen,  one  of  two 
things  must'happen  ;  either  the  allied  armies  will  permit  the 
iiBual  sittings  of  your  asseoarUy,  or  violenee  will  tear  you 
from  this  sanctuary.  If  we  are  to  remain  free»  let  us  not 
have  to  reproach  ourselves  with  any  hesitation  or  interrupt 
tion ;  if  we  are  to  bend  beneath  the  laws  of  force,  let  ua 
leave  to  others  the  odium  of  such  a  violation,  and  let  the 
disgrace  of  having  stifled  the  accents  of  independeneellifl 
with  all  its  weight  upon' those  who  dare  to  undertake  se 
base  au  office.  You  nave  protested  beforehand  \  you  pro- 
test ag^aio,  af2:ainst  every  act  aggressive  on  our  liberties^ 
and  the  rights  of  your  constituents.  Alas!  would  you 
have  to  fear  such  evils,'  if  the  promises  of  kings  were  not 
given  in  vain  ?  What,  then,  remains,  but  to  exclaim  with 
mat  orator  whose  words  have  resounded  throughout  the 
whole  of  £urope  :  *  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  bayonet  alone  shall  drive  us  hence. '  *' 

Four  distinct  peals  of  applause  greeted  the 
orator  as  he  concluded  his  speech,  and  the  cham- 
ber haying  agreed  unanimously  iQ  M.  Manuel's 


"*  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  Duke  of  WelUugton,  dated  Dtesden,  January  1, 1816. 
t  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 
^  To  tk€  Rej^re$eniaiw€S  of  the  Freneh  Ptfopie, 

*'  Hitherto  wa  believed  that  the  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  not  unanimous  upon  the  choice  of  the 
pribce  wheis  to  reign  in  France.    Our  plenipotentiaries  gave  %is  the  same  assurance  at  their  return. 

<'  However,  the  ministers  and  generals  of  the  allied  powers  declared  yesterday,  in  the  conferences  they  had 
with  the  president  of  the  commission,  that  all  the  sovereigns  had  engaged  to  place  Louis  XV II  I.  upon  the  throne ;  that  bn 
is  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  capital  this  evening  or  to-morrow. 

'*  Foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Thuilleries,  wliere  the  government  is  sitting. 

'*  In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  can  only  breathe  wishes  for  the  country ;  and  our  deliberations  being  no  longer  free, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  separate. 

**  The  Marshal  Prince  of  Cssling,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Siene,  have  been  charged  to  watch  over  the  main- 
tenance of  publie  order,  safety,  and  tranquillity. 

'   •  (Signed)  "  The  Duke  op  Otbahto. 

"  CoiwT  Grenier. 

"   QUINETTE. 

*•  Carnot. 

*«   CAULAINCOtmT,  DvKE  Of  ViCENZA." 
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proposal,  entered  upon  the  business  of  the  da]r. 
The  articles  of  the  constitution  were  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  assembly,  and  among 
other  Yotes  come  to  this  day,  it  was  decided, 
after  two  divisions,  that  the  peerage  should  be 
hereditary  and  unlimited.  After  this  vote,  which 
was  concluded  at  six  o'clock,  the  chamber  ad- 
journed till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

In  the  peers,  the  sitting  had  no  sooner  com** 
menced,  t4ian  Marshal  Lefebvre,  the  Duke  of 
*Dairtzie,  notified  to  the  house  that  Prussian 
troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  in  defiance  of  the  convention  of  Paris, 
and  moved  that  a  deputation  should  remonstrate 
with  Marshal  Blucher  on  this  subject.  At  that 
moment  a  messenger  from  the  provisional  go-^ 
Ternment  announced  its  dissolution.  The  com- 
munication was  listened  to  in  silence,  and  the  ex- 
ample immediately  followed  by  the  spontaneous 
and  final  separation  of  the  peers. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sth,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  presented  themselves  at  the  palace 
of  the  legislative  body,  where  they  found  the 
gates  shut,  and  guarded  by  sentinels  of  the 
national  guard,  who  invited  them  to  retire.  The 
alternative  of  M.  Mirabeau  and  M.  Manuel  bad 
occurred^  the  representatives  indeed  were  not 
expelled,  but  they  were  excluded  by  the  bayonet. 
Although  the  members  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  resist  the  mandate  by  which 
the  doors  of  their  hall  were  closed  against  them, 
they  had  too  much  courage  and  patriotism  to 
depart  without  solemnly  protesting  against  the 
injustice  of  the  proceeding.  About  one  hundred 
of  their  number  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
president,  Lanjninais,  and  there  drew  up  and 
eigned  the  following  process  verbal: — 

"  In  the  sittingfs  of  vesterday,  thechamber  of  repre- 
eentatives  passed  to  the  ortfer  of  the  day  on  the  message  by 
which  the  provisional  committee  gave  notice  that  it  had 
ceased  its  fuoctions'.  It  afterwards  continued  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  constitution  which  it  had  pledged  itself  to 
frame,  and  when  its  sittings  were  suspended,  adjourned  to 
this  day,  the  Sth  of  July^  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
la  consequence  of  this  adjouniment,  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives  repaired  to  the  usual  place  of 
their  meeting.  But  the  gates  of  the  palace  being  closed, 
the  ^yenues  being  guarded  by  a  military  force,  and  the 
officers  who  commanded  it  haying  declared  that  they  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  order  not  to  grant  admittance  to  any 
of  the  members^  the  nndersij^ned  members  of  the  chamber 
have  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  Lanjuinais,  their  presi* 
dent,  and  there  they  have  formed,  and  signed  individually, 
the  present  proces  verbal,  to  authenticate  the  above  facts.'* 
Signed  by  all  the  members  present. 
Jufy  9th,  1S15. 

The  white  standard  of  the  Bourbons  now 
displaced  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  towers  of 
Paris,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  to  make  his 
entry  this  day  into  his  capital  was  publicly 
announced.  The  Parisians,  to  whom  a  public 
apectacle  has  irresistible   charms^  hastened  to  • 


behold,  and  fo  swell,  the  royal  procession. 
When  -  the  king  reached  the  barriers,  which 
were  thrown  open  for  his  admission,,  the  acola* 
mations  of  the  populace  became  unbounded,  and 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  attended  by  the  whole 
municipal  body,  addressed  a  congratulatory 
speech  to  his  majesty,  '  full  of  those  protesta- 
tions of  inextinguishable  loyalty  to  his  person 
and  his  house,  which  had,  one  hundred  days 
before,  been  lavished  with  equal  profusion  upon 
the  returning  eojperor.  The  reply  of  the  king 
to  this  courtly  address  was  cool  and  senten*- 
tioos  ! — "  In  removing  from  Paris,"  said  he, 
*^  I  experienced  the  greatest  sorrow  and  regrets 
The  testimonies  of  the  fidelity  of  my  good  oity 
of  Paris  reached  me.  I  return  with  emotion. 
I  foresaw  the  misfortunes  with  which  it  was 
threatened;  it  is  my  wish  to  p«vent  and  repair 
them." 

The  day  after  his  arrival  the  king  an<- 
nounced  his  new  ministry,  which  consisted  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers,  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  ;  Baron  Louis,  minister  of  finance ;  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  minister  of  police  ;  Baron 
Pasqnier,  minister  of  justice ;  Marshal  St.  Cyr, 
minister  of  war ;  Count  de  Jaucour,  minister  of 
marine;  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  minister 
of  the  household.  The  object  of  the  king  in 
the  choice  of  this  ministry  was  to  include  men  of 
all  parties,  and  thereby  to  inspire  universal  con-> 
fidence;  but  this  was  a  vain  effort,  and  a  short 
time  served  to  dissolve  a  body  in  which  there 
was  no  common  principle  of  adhesion. 

Louts  XVIII.  was  thus  once  more  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  but  he  reigned 
only  in  the  Thuilleries.  To  the  foreign  troops 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  he  was  solely  in -^ 
debted  for  his  elevation.  The  national  will  had 
not  been  consulted ;  and  the  same  potent  agency 
which  placed  him  on  the  throne  could  alone 
maintain  him  in  his  present  situation.  Indebted 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  his  elevation—- 
surrounded  by  a  discordant  ministry — compelled 
to  impose  heavy  burthens  upon  his  people  as 
the  price  of  his  restoration — and  forced  to  sub- 
scribe to  conditions  humiliating  to  the  glory  of 
France,  the  opening  of  his  second  reign  was 
inauspicious  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  not 
utterly  hopeless.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  errors  of  his  former  government,  or  however 
unpromising  his  present  circumstances,  he  en- 
joyed personally  the  respect  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  people  were  wearied  with  revolutions. 
Their  military  passion,  which,  before  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  constituted  the  great  danger  of  the 
French  monarchy,  was  subdued ;  and  the  nation 
wished  for  peaee-and  a  moderate 'share  of  free« 
dom,  both  of  which  the  king  possessed  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  confer. 
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fiOOK  V.  The  English  army,  ever  since  its  entrance 

*  into  Paris,  continued  to  maintain  t|^at  noble  cha- 

CiiAP.  VII.  racter  for  strict  discipline  which  it  had  acquired 
during  its  march  to  the  capital.  Not  a  single 
act  of  atrocity  was  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
inhabitants  traversed  their  camp  in  perfect 
security,  and  soon  began  to  regard  them  rather 
as  visitors  than  as  conquerors.  In  the  quarters 
and  in  the  camp  of  the  Prussians  a  different 
scene  was  presented.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  quc^rtered  were  fre- 
quently treated  with  unjustifiable  severity ;  their 
best  apartments  were  seized  >  their  furniture  was 
wantonly  injured  add  destroyed  ;  and  when  their 
wretched  hosts  were  no  longer  able  to  supply 
their  exorbitant  demands,  their  houses  were 
frequently  stripped,  and  every  portable  Micle 
carried  away  an%«olc|.  Both  officers  and  men 
seemed  less  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  subjects 
of  their  ally,  Louis  XVIM.  and  to  secure  the 
permanency  of  his  reign,  than  to  avenge  them- 
selves of  the  French  nation  for  the  enormities 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  had  been 
exposed  from  French  cruelly  and  exactions 
during  the  invasions  of  their  country.  They 
forgot^  that  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  Prussia, 
not  France,  was  the  first  aggressor;  and  the 
coalition  of  Pilnitz,  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  denunciations  of  his  famous 
proclamation,  were  events  which  a  recollection 
of  the  wrongs  of  Germany  had  entirely  obli- 
terated from  their  minds.  Even  the  Prussian 
commander-in-chief  so  far  suffered  his  resentment 
to  overcome  his  magnanimity,  that  the  bridge 
of  Jena  was  mined  by  his  order,  aqd  would  have 
been  blown  into  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  king's, 
remonstrances,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
placed  a  sentinel  upon  it,  with  orders  not  to  quit 
his  station.  ^ 

The  short  but  splendid  campaign  of  the 
allied  armies,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher,  obscured  the 
operations  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian 
armies,  and  their  advance  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
French  capital,  though  distinguished  by  several 
spirited  engagements,  did  not  fix  for  a  moment 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Two  days  after  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  arrived  in  Paris ;  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  with  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  ministers  attached  to 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  had  repaired  to 
the  same  city,  to  negociate  those  treaties  by 
which  the  political  relations  of  France  with  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  were  to  be  regulated  and 
guaranteed. 

The  3d  of  July,  the  day  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  was  sigHaliKed  also  by  the  arriyal 


of  Napoleon  at  Rochfort,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  two  frigates  appointed  by  the  provisional 
government  to  convey  the  emperor  and  his  suite 
to  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  had  already 
arrived,  and  that  promptitude  of  action  for  which 
he  was  once  so  much  distinguished^  was  alone 
wanting  to  secure  his  escape.  Hesitation  now 
proved  his  ruin.  Misfortune  seemed  to  have 
paralised  his  energies ;  and  in  the  language  of 
one  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  his 
moveqaents,  ^^  he  was  too  unfortunate  to  have  a 
will."^  On  his  arrival  at  Rochfort  he  estab^ 
lished  himself  at  the  maritime  prefectare ;  and 
from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  July  he  occupied 
himself  in  preparations  for  a  voyage  which  he 
was  doomed  never  to  undertake.  In  the  mean 
time  the  British  cruisers  hovered  off  the  coast^ 
and  Captain  Maitland,  in  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Bellerophon,  ofjseventy-four  guns,  appeared  in 
Basque  Boads.  The  situation  of  Napoleon  now 
became  every  moment  more  perilous.  The  ex* 
pectation  that  he  inight  be  recalled  by  the 
affecticvi  of  the  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
state,  to  re- assume  the  reins  of  government^  for- 
sook him  when  he  learned  that  the  allies  had 
actually  entered  Paris.  He  now  determined  in-» 
stantly  to  depart ;  *but  the  moment  for  escape 
had  passed  away ;  all  his  efforts  for  that  pur- 
pose proved  unavailing;  and  that ^ navy  which, 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  had  opposed  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  schemes 
of  universal  empire,  relaxed  not  its  vigilance 
when  adversity  had  hurled  the  imperial  lugitive 
from  his  throne,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  this  extremity  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  cast  himself  upon,  the  generosity  of  the 
British  nation  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
Count  Las  Casses,  and  General  L'Allemand, 
were  dispatched  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  with 
a  proposal  to  Captain  Maitland  to  receive  Na- 
poleon and  his  suite  on  board  his  vessel.  This 
proposal  was  of  course  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation ;  but  that  no  misunderstanding  might  arise, 
the  captain  explicitly  and  clearly  explained,  that 
he  bad  no  authority  whatever  for  granting  terms 
of  any  sort ;  and  that  all  that  he  could  engagel 
to  do,  was  to  convey  Napoleon  and  his  suite  to 
England,  to  be  reeeived  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
prince  regent  might  direct. 

During  the  night  between  the  13th  and  I4tb, 
Napoleon  had  repaired  on  board  the  French 
brig  TEpervier  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th^ 
the  Count  Las  Casses,  and  General  L*Allemand| 
having  returned,  he  ordered  his  suite  and  his 
baggage  to  embark  on  board  the  same  vesseK 
At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  15th,  TEpervier  se4 
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sail  with  a  fla^  of  truoe,  and*NapoleoD,  with  all 
t^^  who  had  attaehed  themselves  to  bis  ilate, 
./"MOountiiis^  ID  the  whole  to  about  fii'ty  persons, 
Itnd  incliiiding  the  Cou»t  and  Cottnte^s  Bertrand, 
and  tbree  children ;  the  Count  and  Countess 
MontliWon  Seinonvillbf  and  one  child;  Marshal 
8avary,  Duke  of  Roviko  ;  and  Generals  L'Alle- 
mandy  Uourgaiid,  and  Las  Casses,  embarked  in 
the  course  of  tha  morning  on  board  the  Beller- 
ophon.  Op  ascending  the  quarter-deck  Napo- 
leon advanced  to  Capurio  Maitland,  and  in  a 
firm  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  dignified  manner, 
said-— '^  I  am  come  to  claim  the  protection  of 
your  princa,  and  of  your  laws.'*  The  British 
captain,  having  received  no  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, received  him  with  all  the  respect  doe  to 
bis  former  rank,  and  offered  him  all  the  accom* 
modation  in  bispower. 

Captain  Maitland  lost  not  a  moment  in 
dispatching  a  frigate  to  England  with  the  im- 
portant intelligence  of  tbe  surrender  of  the  fallen 
emperor,  and  in  the  same  vessel  Marshal  Gour- 
gaud  was  embarked,  charged  with  the  delivery 
df  a  letter  from  his.  master  to  tbe  prince  regent^ 
claiming  the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation.* 
To  this  letter  it  does  not  appear  that  any  an- 
swer was  returned,  except  the  conduct  adopted 
towards  Napoleon  may  be  considered  in  this 
liglit.  On  the  16th  the  Belleroplion  sailed  from 
the  l^rench  coast  for  England,  and  on  the  24th 
the  telegraph  at  Plymouth  aonouoped  her  arrival 
in  Torbay.  During  tbe  voyage  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  English  man  of  war  treated  Napo** 
Icon  with  all  the  respect  they  would  have  shown 
to  a  sovereign  prince  ;  and  although  orders  were 
soon  after  issued  by  the  British  government  to 
consider  and  treat  him  merely  as  a  general 
officer,  yet  so  compleiely  bad  he  ini^ratiated 
himself  into  the  fayp.ur  of  all  on  ^  board  during 
his  short  voyage,  that  these  orders  were  but  very 
imperfectly  oliMeyed. 

His  suite  treated  .him  with  tbe  most  prtf* 
found  respect.  They  never  approached  him,  or 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  but  at  his 
invitation,  and  always  uncovered ;  but  he  con- 
▼ersed  frequently  and  familiarly  with  the  officers 
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of  tbe  Bfellerophon,  and  even  with  the  seamen  BOOK  V. 
and  marines.  On  every  political  si^^ct  he  ex-  — — 
pressed  bis  opinions  freely  and  wit^ft  reserve.  Cmap»  VII, 
He  declared  that  be  would  have  perished  rather 
than  he  would  have  delivered  himself  up  to 
either  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia.  The  sove- 
reigns of  these  countries  were  despotic,  and 
mi?ht  have  violated  with  impunity  all  justice 
and  good  faith,  by  his  imprisonment  or  death, 
but  in  surrendering  himself  to  tbe  British  na- 
tion he  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
every  individual,  and  on  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  Politics  he  had  for  ever  abandoned  ;  and 
to  the  Invitation  of  the  French  army  of  the  Loir^ 
to  place  himself  at  their  head,1ie  had,  before  he 
left  Rochefort,  returned  a  decked  negative,  from, 
a  determination  that  not  imJtmgoutte  de  sangg^ 
drop  of  blood,  should  be  JHRf  on  his  slKoXt. 
Speaking  of  the  battle  of 'Waterloo,  he  gave  a 
similar  account  of  the  cause  of  his  disaster  to^ 
that  which  had  already  been  given  in  his  memo- 
rable bulletin  of  the  battle  of  Mount  St.  Jean- 
adding,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  ge- 
nerals, and  that  he  liad  no  chance  against  the 
briivery  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  and  the 
treachery  of  those  in  whom  he  most  eonfided, 
Speakiqg  of  his  former  achievements  — *^  I  ought«'^ 
said  be,  ^^  to  have  died  #ben  I  entered  Mosco^^^  : 
then  I  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  my  glory,  but 
from  that  hour  reverses  and  disgrace  have  per- 
petually pursued  roe.  'And  yet,  had  1  followed 
the  dictates  of  my  own  mjnd,  1  miscbt  now  have 
been  great  and  happy.  I  would  have  made 
peace  at  Dresden,  i  would  havermade  peace  at 
Chatillon,  had  not  the  Uiike  of'  Ba&ano,  with 

'  well  meant,  but  fatal  zeal,  dissuaded  me.''t 

While  the  British  cabinet  was  deliberating 
upon  the  proper  c6urse  to  be  pursued  towards 
their  fallen  enemy.  Napoleon  yielded  to  the 
illusory  hope  that  tie'  should  be  permitted  to 

?  reside  in  England,  under  some  strict,  but  not 
oppressive,  mrteitlattce.  Cheered  by  this  ex- 
pectation, he  seemed  almost  to  forget  his  mis* 
fortunes,  and  the  novel  and  impre<<sive  scene 
eiLhibited  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  boats,  occu- 
pied by  at  least  ten  thousand  spectators,  which 
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♦  COPY  OP  JiONAPARTEVIl^  LETTER  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  REg6nT. 


Roekl^t,  13  JuilUi,  1816. 
**  AUjtsH  Rayale^En  butte  aux  factiq/u  qui  divi- 
sent'  man  pmyt,  et  a  VinimUii  des  plu$  grandes  pui$9anee$ 
de  VEur&pe^  j*ai  termini  ma  etoriSre  politique ;  et  je 
rten#,  eomme  T^pnistocle^  nt'osfeotr  tur  les  foyers  du 
peupU  BriUnnique,  Je  me  mete  mous  la  protection  de 
tes  lots  ;  q$ljr  je  ^reclame  de  V.  A.  R.  eomme  U  plus 
puissant^    U  flus   eonstantj  et  U  plus  gMreux  de  mes 


tniHsmis* 


"  NAPOLEON.*' 


Rochefort,  IQik  Jti^,i816. 

'*  Yoar  Royal  HighDe8!K->Kj|pfiWfl  to  the  faetiooi 
which  divide  my  countrv,  and  to  the  eaiiiity  of  tbe  greatest 
powers  of  Europe,  K^nve  terminated  ipy  political  career, 
and  I  come,  Kke  Tht^m^tocies,  to  throw  myself  npoo  the 
iioapituMiy  of  tNie  Britibh  n.ilion.  I  place  mynelf  iinder  th^ 
protection  of  itn  laws,  wbii  h  (projection)  I  claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness,  as  the  most gp#Merfal,  tbe  most  constant, 
and  tbe  most  generouaof  my  enemies.^ 

APOLEON/^ 


.-h 


'€ 
-•^, 


i  See  Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  by  Bf  /  de  Pradt,  Arcbbisfaop  of  Malip^*      ^^  ^ 
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floslted  around  ibe  3elIerophoDy  to  catdi  a  si^t 

of  its  imge^ial  guest,  diMipated  for  a  moment 

the  gloouQi  Ibat   hung  over   bis  future  destiny. 

On  bis  appearanoe  on  deck,  the  oflioets  and  sea- 

men,  by  a  .simultaneous  movement,  uncovered 

nvitbout  orders,  and  when  he  advanced  to  the 

flftarboard  gang-way  to  view  the  sublime  spec*- 

tacle  before  him,  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 

his  visitors,  the  spectators  ii^  their  turn  became 

uncovered,  and  the  bay  resounded  with  acclar 

matioiis.      During  several   days  these   scenes 

were  repeated,  and  the  sensation  made  along  the 

jt^oast  by  the  presence   of  this    too  celebrated 

personage  is  indescribable*     Misfortune  had  not 

impaired  his  personal  appearance.  When  he  was 

chief  c<nisul  of  France  his  figure  was  siMder, 

'and  his  visage *:.'tBii^  *knd  somewhat  haggard; 

al  thugme  wbeil^be^  assumed  the  imperial  purple 

he  was  more  robust  ^   but  since  adversity  first 

hurled    him  from  his  giddy  erninenoe,  he  had 

^"^^  become  absolutely  corpulent.^  His  person  is 
thus  described  by  afi-  officer  on  board  the  BeU 
lerpyhon : — ^^  Napoleon  is  about  five  feet  sehren 
inches  ip  height,  very  stirpivgly  masde^  and  well 
proportioned;  very  broa,d  ana  ditop  chest;  legs 
and  thighs  proportioned,  with  great  symmetry 
«ad    strength ;   a  small,  roundy  and  hajlidaome 

fBf^t  His  cQuntenancQ>ip  sallow,  and  as  it  were 
ueeply  tinged  by  hot  climates;  but  the  most 
commanding  air  I  ever  saw.  His  eyes  grey, 
and  the  most  piercing  that  you .  can  imagine. 
His  glance,  you  fbnoy,-  searches  into  your  io.-. 
most  thoughts.  Hit  hair  dark  brown,  emd  no 
appearance  of||rey,  His -features  are  handsaroe 
now,  and  i0ien  younger  he  must  have  been  a  very 
handsome  man.  fi^  is  rather  fat,  and' his  belly 
protuberant,  but  he  appears  active  notwithstand- 
ing. His  step  and  demeanour  altogether  eoro-f 
manding.  He  looks  about  forty-five  or  foffty- 
six  years  of  age.^'       ^    -  - 

The  decision  of  the  British  government^ 
acting  *^  in  conjunction  with  the  allied  sove-^ 
reigns/'t  disappointed  Napoleon^s  expeotations, 
and  doomed  him  to  pats  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  as  a  place 
of  security,  the  world  does  not  afford  one  more 
eligible.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic,'  at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  ^e  coast  of  Africa,  and  eighteen  hundred 
«.  froirf  South  America,  with  an  inaccessible  coast, 
formed  by  an  a)(post  uninterrnpied  chain  of 
rocks,  rising  in  nearly  a'peryendicular  direction 


to  the  height  of  f  Am  six  to  twelve  hundred  feet, 
it  is  absolutely  impregnabl)S  either  by  sur^kse. 
and  exterdfd  ^ratagem,  or  by  an  open  and  regu- 
lar- attack.  )  Oibraltar  or  Maha  are  if^itber  of 
them  to  be  compared  with  St.  Helena  as  a  place 
of  security.  Nature  has,  indeed,  been  ^o  pro- 
fuse in  stoengthening  this  station,  and  has  left  so 
little  for  art  to  perform,  that  out  of  twenty-eight 
miles  of  eoast,  tiie'fortifled  tines  of  defence  Col- 
lectively do  not  exceed  night  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.}  To  this  settlement  it  was  determined 
that  Nap<deon  should  be  sent,  -on  board  the 
Northumberland  man  of  war,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-admii^  Sir  George  CoekbUrn.  And  in 
•thas  disposing  of  an  august  stranger,  who  had 
•ought  the  protection  of  the  British  laws,  with«> 
out  the  sanctionof  parliament,- there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  ministers  of  the  crown  incurred  a  heaver 
responsibility,  bat  the  neoesrfty  of  the  casb  jus- 
tifijBd  the  deoisvm,  and  parliament,  at  their 
meeting,  did  not  'hesitate  io  g^ant^hem  an  in* 
dnmhity.  '     '  ,    ' 

In  cfMUfiding  to  British  officers  a  mission  of 
each  importance^  the  prince  regent  felt  it  neW- 
sary  to^eatpress  to>  them  his  earnestdesire,  th^t 
BO. greater  personal  restmint  might  be'cmplb^ed 
than  what  sboold  be  f<mAd  necessarir  faithfully 
to  perform  Ibe  duties  of  which  Admiral  Cock^ 
burn,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  St.  Helena,.were 
never  to  lose  sight,  namely,  the  perfectly  secure 
detention  of  Oemerai  Bonap^ite.  Every  thing 
which^  withoBt  of^osing^this  grand  object,  could 
be-  granted  as  an  indulgtsnee^  it  ^as  the  wish  of 
Us  rbyal  highness  shoilld  be  allowed  to  fiie 
general  vbuttbe  admiral  was  eaiulioned  not  to 
.fuffer  hifloself  to  be  misled,  .t^r^  Ithprudently  to 
deviate  from  the  performance  of  his  dutyl 

Napoleon  heard  of  the  decision .  of  the 
^uacil,  thnragh>the  medhim  of  die  Newspapers, 
^  before  it  was  officktlly  annownoed  to  lihn,  and 
bis  rage  and  mortification  were  extreme.  At 
first  he  peremptoirily  declared  thdi  he  would 
never  be  taken  over  the  sides  of  the  Bellerophon 
alive;  and  his  suite  fnlly  participated  in  his 
feelings.  Sir  Henry  BanMiry  was  the  coitmis- 
siooec  charged  to  make  known  to  Bonaparte  the 
determination  of  the  British  government  td  send 
him  to  Sti  Helen  ft.  lias  explanation  took  place 
on  the.  2d  of  August,.Qn  board  the  Bellerophon  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed,,  that  fouc. 
of  his  friends,  (with  their  families)  to  be  chosen 
by  himself,  and  twelve  of  his  domestics,  would 


"  Isabej's  celebrated  portrait  of^apole^u,  from  which  the  engraving  introduced  into  a  former  pmi  of  ibis 
work  Is  copied,  presents  a  striking  portrait  of  the  einpeicor  at  the  period  of  hU  cyrouation  ;  and  the  li^oric  eograr- 
ing  of  '<  the  Surrender  ^  Napoleon!"  from  a  design  "by  Brooke,  Is  little  less  successful  in  pourtAj^^' the  features 
and  figure  of  the  same  peifouage  at  the  epoch  now  under  review.        ■       :  ' 

/  t  London  Gazette,  August  26Cb,  W6.  * 

X  See  Major-general  Alexander  Beatson's  Tracts  on  St.  Helena,  written  during  a.residence  of  five  ypn  between 
the  years  1808  and  1814,  in  the  capacity  of  goVernor-general.  '     '  •  t^  r^r-^r-^Jr-^ 
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be  allowed  to  attend  him  into  exile.*    Ahkouf  h  You  may  take  me,  but  let  it  be  renpembtred  that  fiOOK  ^V. 

thia.iDformation  wa»  reeeiTed  without  eurprieei  I  do  not  gowithmyoiwm  free  will.*'      lietheo  -^ ■ 

yet  Napoleon  protested  against  the  lueaaare  id  preeented    to  bis  Jordehip  a  formal  protest  ia  Caap.  VII. 

the  most  emphatic  maanen    Oa   Frid|y*  4he  writing,  against  mr  daportatioO)  ia  the  preeenoa  ^"^TyTT^^ 

4tb,  the  Bellerophon  sailed  from  Torba^^t^  meet  of  several  witaeases.t    At  tbedose  ot  the  i&ter*      ^^^^ 

the  Northumberland  off  Berry -head,  and.  oas  the  ^iew  Sir  Gfeorge  Gfckbmn  iaquhred  at  what  hour, 

Sunday  following  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Ge6rg«  on  the  following  morning,  lieahonld  come  to  take 

Cockburn  proce^ided  on  board  the  former  ship,  the  general  on  boscrd  the  Northamberland,  to 

to  settle  with  Napoleon  the  exact  period  of  bis  wbpoh  Napoieoa  replied,  ^KM/^- 
intended  removal.     The  oeromoay  with  wkiob  Early  on  Monday  momiBg  Admiral  Cook- 

the  fallen  -emperor  had.  hitherto  been  treated  waa  bum  went  on  board  the  Betierbpben  to»  svperin* 

now  to  be  diaciDntiiiued,   and  the  adtaival^  apt  tend  the  inspection  af  the  baggage  ;t  and  abMtt 

proaching'.him,.Btnlply  pulled  off  his  hat,>  aa.ne  half  past    eleven    o'clock,   Lord  fi^iith,  in  the 

would  have  done  to  any  other   generaKoffieer,  barge  of  the  Tonnant,  proceeded  to  the  Bppae 

and'  ^aid — ^^  How    do-  you  do  General  Bona-  ship,  to  receive  Napoleon  and  those  by  whom  he 

parte?"    Surprised  at  being  tbuseakited,  Na-*  was  to  be  attended.    As  soon  as  the  baggage 

poleon  hesitated  an   instant,  and  flien  replied  was  r^noved  tiie  partisff  dceoe  eommenbed,  and 

to  the  inquiry  in- it  alight  and  laconic  maimer*  the  separation  waa  tnily  aflbetiag.    All  wept; 

After «;leag.etpostula4ioD  against tha  '^perfidy  but  Marshal  Savary  and  a  Polish   colonel  ap« 

and  iqjuBlioe?  practised  towards  htm,  be  eon-*  peered  the  most  deeply  aiboted.  The  Pole  had 
eluded  by  peremptory  reftisal  to  quit  theship^  *  aeeompanjed    Bonaparte   through   many  of  his  ^* 

Lord  Keitby  ih  reply,  observed,   that  he  acted  campaigns,  and  had  received  seventeen  wounds 

under  the  orders>of  his  govermnent,  and  that  he  in  his  service^     He  clung  to  his  knees,  and  re« 

haped  he  shaald  Hot  be  under  the  neeessity  of  qitested  from  Lord  Keith  permiesion  to  attend 

r^oftoig  ta  looercive  measures-^"  No,  no,''  re*  his  master  even  in  the  meet  menial  eapsctty,  but 

plied  Napolean;  ^  you  command !  I  must  obey.!  the  orders  «f  gevemuientito  send  off  the  Polish 

•    .     .     •  •  :        ■  - 

*  Th«ft  na  douhfc  4n  mcartttntj  might  eicisi  ••  to  the  oondnet  te  be  fmmeA  mymrik  Ni^dUoot  a  nemorial,  dated  the  SOth  of 
July,  1815,  was  communicated  by  goremmept  to  Admiral  Coekbum,  which  wu  to  lenre  by  way  o£  ioBtmctioiie,  and  by  which  it  was 
directed,  that  at  the  moment  when  Bonaparte  was   trans-shipped  from  the  Bellerophon  on  board  the  Northumberland,   the  effects  which  .^^ 

he  had  brought  with  him  should  be  exmnined.  'llis  baggage,  wiUe,  proviskms,  and  table-servftee,  were  to  be  taken  on  board  the  North-  , . 

umbcriaad  §09 U$  an.    Hie  mooey,  ^^oada,  faSls  if  cKchange,  and  valuable  eflbcto  of  wlacarer  kl&d,  wtveto  be  Mivered  up— not  to  '*  ^ 

be  ooniiacated,  bu^  merely  to  ^e  adrolnja<^ct|  un^et  the  dt«ec^  vf  the  BHtiah  gOTenNsen^tin  su^  •  way  m  to  pre^flil  their  owm  from 
uidng  them  as  means  to  promote  his  e^f^ape.  llie  inter^t,  or  the  principally  aconding  as  hie  property  might  bo  more  or  less  cofinder- 
aAile,  to  be  applfed  to  his  support ;  and  in  case  of  his  tteath,  the  whol^  of  his  property  to  be  msposed  of  according  to  the  durections  of  his  last  will 
and  teitHHicni.  Oq  hh  arrival  in  St.  Helena,  "the  geneml,^  says  the/nemori^,  **  must  be  oonstandy  attended  by  an  officer,  appointed  either 
by  the  admnaloK  liiegov«nor,  and  if  he  bcaUowed  ta  90  out  ofthe^xmadi  where  the  ecMiBalfl  are  piaaed,  oae  ovMf-nan  at  least  mart 
ycompany  th^fficer.  When  shipr  amve  at  tha  hiaad,  and  at  long  as  they  ranahi  in  aghti  tha  ggswal  rnnet  ba  confiaadtotbe  Ihnita  whwt 
the  (entkesis  ajlKUoed,  and  during  this  time  all  oommunication  with  the  iohabiunta  is  ibrbidden,  both  to  the  gcneml  and  his  suite.*'  As 
attempt  to  fly 'on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  subject  him  to  close  confinement ;  and  any  plot,  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  to  aid  his  flight;  to 
gnbject  them  to  be  separated  fkom  him.  Ail  eb^espoBdence'whh  the  general  by  kttfer  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  the  adnoiral  or  the  governor. 
The  whek  coast  of  tha  island,  and  all  the  ihlpa  And  beatulMt  Vint  it,  areiphKsedandertheaiirwIttiffcrof  theadnhal,  whoiecfaaigedtowatdi 
over  the  arrival  and  duagture  of  efwy  ship,  sad  tajryren^all  comnnwiication  with  the  coaet,  except  snob  as  he  shaU  deem  it  ivoper  to  aVov. 
In  case  the  general  should  be  seized  with  a  serious  illnesSj  two  phyvcians,  one  appointed  by  the  admiral  and  the  other  by  the  governor,  ifaall 
attend  him,  in  common  withlkis  own  phyaicihQ,  by  whom  a  daily  report  on  the  state  of  his  health  sliall  be  made,  and  in  ca«e  ^  his  death  hit 
body  shall  be  ooofveyed  to  England^ 

Tegite  increased  efiftcMyto  Iheae  sogulatioas,  two  acts,  passed  in  the  foliowbg.seieioa  of  par]laMDt<Gqi.xzii.aiiduiit>  «lbr 
the  more  efieaual  detiioiog  in  custudy  Napolecn  Booapartf;  and  lor  regulatiag  the  intercottiw  with  the  islaiid  of  St.  Helena;**  by  the  fomer 
of  which  it  was  enacted  that  General  Bonaparte  should  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that  any  British  subject  attempting  his  reecuo^  ov 
aiding,  assisting,  or  furthering  him  i^^  hehad  effebted  his  escape,  should  be  deemed  gtulty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  dergy ;  and  by  the 
latter  of  which,  all  interoomne  wht«fite  tdflu  of  St.  Helena,  except  in  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  by  lloeoa^  of  his  nuuesty,  wai 
interdift^ 

t  PROTEST  OF  NAPOLEON.  • 

**  I  protest  solemnly  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  men  against  the  violation  of  my  most  s^red  rights,  by  the  forcible  disposai 
of  my  person,  and  of  my  liberty.  I  caiiie  freely  on  board  the  Bdlerophon.  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the  guest  of  En^^and.  Once 
seated  on  board  the  Bdlerophon,  I  was  imnlefSatcly  entitled  to  the  ho^tality  fJe  fm  wwr  lejbyer)  of  the  Britisb  people.  If  the  go- 
vernment, by  #ving  oaden  to  the  captain af  the  BcUao^phoB  to  reedvameand  my  sota,  inteiided  mevely  to  lay  a  laare  fx  me,  it  has  forfeited 
its  hoDonr,  and  sullied  iti^fli«.  U  thie  aet  be  cofliummatcd,  it  wiU  ba  in  vahi  thai  the  Baglish  will  taUc  to  Bnrope  of  thdr  loyattfi 
of  tlieir  laws,  of  thdr  liberty.    The  BplHh  iaith  will  have  been  lost  Jm  the  hospitali^  ef  th«  BeUemphoD.    I  appeal  therefore  to  histoiy-' 


It  will  ^y  that  ^  enemy  who  made  war  for  twenty  years  on  the  people  of  Eogbmd,  came  freely  in  his  misfortune  to  ieefc  aa  asyhini 
under  its  laws^  ^what  more  taking  proof  oould  he  giye  of  his  esteem  and  of  his  confidence  ?  But  how  did  they  answer  it  in  England? 
They  pretended  to  hold  out  an  hospitable  hand  to  tins  enemy,  and  when  he  razmdered  Imnielf  to  them  in  good  faith,  they  sacrificed 
kim.  i*.        ^  '^ 

iO,  ^NAPOLEO*," 

*^  Dated  onboard  the  BcJkro^iontaLuat^ugutt^i\9ii$.^*    ^         ,  -       .         '^  ^ 
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BOOK  V>  officers  were  peremptory,  and  Uie  brave  offieer's 
";;  TTTT  request  could  uot  Tbe  complied  with.  Count 
Chap.  Yii.  Qertrand,  his  wife,  and  threejpbildren ;  tbe  Count 
and  Countess  Montholon,  Cdunt  Las  Casses, 
and  General  Gorgaud,  with  nine  men  and  three 
women  senrants,  remained-  with  Bonaparte. 
Marshal  Savary  and  General  L'Ailemand  were 
left  behind  in  the .  Bellerophon,  to  be  sent  to 
Malta,  and  the  reipainder  of  his  suite  were  put 
on  board  the  Eurotas  frigate.  M.  Maingault, 
tbe  surgeon  of  Napoleon,  alone,  of  all  bis  at- 
tendants, refused  to  accompany  him,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  O'Meara,  the  surgeon 
of  *4be  Belleropbon*  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
barge  reached  the  Northumberland.  During 
the  trans-shipment  Napoleon  exhibited  no  symp- 
tom of  dependency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  more  che^ful  than  usual.  He  mounted 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  the  activity  of  a 
seaman,  and  advancing  to  Sir  George  Cock-* 
burn,  he  said — "  Admiral,  I  once  more  protest  ' 
against  the  injustice  of  your  country.''  To  Lord 
Lowther,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttleton,  who  were 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  he  bowed,  and 
soon  after  entered  into  a  familiar  conversation 
with  them  on  political  subjects,  which  cofatiaued 
for  two  hours.  His  motives  for  his  attack  on 
Spain — the  Berlin-  and  Milan  decrees — the  war 
against  Russia — ^and  his  refusal  to  sien  the 
treaty  of  Chatillon,  were  all  discussed  with 
considerable  freedom,  and  far  from  avoiding,  he 
encouraged  tbe  discussion.  ^^  I  was  calle«l  to 
Spain,  said  he,  by  Charles  IV.  to  assist  him 
against  his  son."     <<  Rathar,'*  said  one  of  the 

Joung  noblemen,  *'  to  place  King  Joseph  on  the 
liroue."  '^  I  had,"  replied  Napoleon,  **  a  grand 
political  system.  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
a  counterpoise  to  your  enormous  power  at  sea  ; 
and  besides,  the  Bourbons  had  always  enter- 
tained the  same  feeling  and  adopted  the  same 
system.  I  wished  to  revive  Spain,  and  to  do 
much  of  that  which  the  cortes  afterwards  at- 
tempted." Speaking  of  his  invasion  of  France, 
he  said,  with  great  animacion,  '^  I  was  then  a 
sovereign.  I  had  a  right  to  make  war.  The 
king  had  not  kept  bis  promise."   He  then  added. 


exultittgly,  and  with  a  smile — '^  I  made  war  on 
the  King  of  France  with  six  hundred  men,  and 
beat  him  too."  In  treating  him  as  the  EugKah 
now  di|^  he  said,  they  acted  like  a  little  aristo* 
cratica^  power,  and  not  like  a  great  and  free 
people.  Of  Mr.  Fox  he  said,  he  knew  him  ;  he 
iiad  seen  him  at  the  Thuilleries;  .<<  he  bad  not," 
added  he,  "  your  prejudices."  "  Mr.  Fox, 
general,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  *^  was  a 
aealous  patriot  with  respect  to  his  own  country, 
and  he  was  a  citisen  of  the  world."  *^  He  sin- 
cerely wished  for  peace/'  said  Napoleon,  <*  and 
I  wished  for  it  also.  His  death  prevented  its 
conclusion.  The  others  were  not  sincere."  He 
afterwards  observed — *^  I  do  not  say  that  I  have 
not  for  twenty  years  endeavoured  to  ruin  Eng- 
land—that is  to  say,  to  lower  you — I  wished  to 
force  you  to  be  just,  at  least  less  unjust."  To  a 
question  respecting  Louis  XVIII.  he  replied, 
^'  he  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  but  too  fond  of  the 
table  and  pretty  sayings.  He  is  n^  calculated 
for  the  French.  The  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  is 
the  only  man  in  the  fanjily.  The  French  must 
have  such  a  man  as  myself."  H^  afterwards 
broke  out  into  some  invectives  against  the  con* 
duct  of  the  allies,  which  he  called  perfidious  and 
treacherous  towards  France ;  and  again  adverted 
indignantly  to  the  subject  of  his  deportation  to 
St.  Helena.  **  You  do  not  know  my  character," 
said  he,  **  why  not  let  me  remain  upon  my  parole 
of  honour  in  England  ?"* 

.  A  few  days  served  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Northi]iK4>eriand  for  sea,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  week  the  vessel  was  under  way  for 
her  destination.  During  tbe  voyage  the  im- 
perial exile  maintained  his  usual  equanimity  of 
temper ;  and  on  tbe  17th  of  OctOM|L  he,  who 
had  once  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Europe — tbe 
Emperor  of  tli«  West,  and  the  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  found  himself  immured,  probably 
for  life,  in  a  suSall  volcanic  ishmd  measuring 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  seven  miles  in  breadth, 
at  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles  from  tbe 
scene  of  his  immortal  exploits  in  arms,  and 
separated  from  the  two  great  continents  of 
Arrica  and  America  by  unfathomable  seas.f 


*  These  passages,  fonalng  part  of  a  long  conversadon,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  geatlemea  to  whom 
that  coaversstioii  was  addressed. 

t  St.  Helen %»  so  far  from  being  desolate  and  barren,  as  is  generally  ima^iued,  is  in  many  parts  pre-eminently 
fertile,  and  capable  of  rhe  bij^hest  improvement.  The  land,  of  which  fn>m  two  to  three*  thousand  ai-re|i  might  be 
ploiijrhed  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  e?«-n  much  more  brought  into  cultivatidO,  is  not  inferior  in  the  prodtiction  of 
wheal  and  every  other  grain,  as  weli  as  of  potatoes,  and  all  sorU  of  esculents,  ib  tbe  very  best  land  of  Europe.  The 
annual  proilure  is  indeed  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  two  seasons  of  rain  aod  two  harvests  in  tbe 
year.  The  plain  of  Long- Wood  and  Dead- Wood  comp^^  1,500  acres  of  fine  land,  elevated  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  a  beautiful  sward,  covering  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  is  become  the  firrt  place  of  pastofb  in  the  island ; 
but  with  all  these  adrantages  a  large  proportion  tif  St.  Helena  exhibits  the  appearance  oT  a  barren  and  reloctant 
waste.  The  dimnte  is  {lerhipsthe  most  mild  and  salubrious  in  the  world,  and  is  remarkably  congenial  to  hnmaa 
feelings.  Neither  too  hot  nor  :oo  colit,  it  presents  throughout  the  3  ear  that  medium  temperature  which  is  always  agrees 
able.  Fi||m  thunder  and  lightning  this  clinttte  may  be  said  10  be  wholly  exeinpt  -  In  the  course  of  sixty  years  only  two 
iashes  of  liglitning  are  recollected,  and  even  these  are  said  not  to  have  been  accompanied  by  thunder.    Neither  is  this 
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Thus  terioiDated  the  political  life  of  Napo- 
leoQ^  the  first,  and  probably  the  last,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  His  character,  though  bearing  little 
resemblaQee  to  the  cbaraoter  of  jkhe.  generality  of 
mankindi  exhibited  ooe  feature  ia  commoi)  witb 
l^isj^pecies — it  dombiaed  a  mixture  of  good  anci 
pfeyil;  addipg  another  spleodid  confirmation  to 
the  truth,  that  aa  there  is  no  paan  so  good  as  to 
be  destitute  of  all  vice,  so  there  is  none  so  bad  as 
to  be  destitute  of  all  virtue.  The  reTolutioo,  of 
which  be  was  tt|^  child  and  the  champlaOj  bad^ 
like  the  chai:acter  of  the  man,  a  mixture  pf  good 
and  eyil — to  that  re^VQJUUion,  with  all  its  horrors, 
France  owes  a  systeip  of  goYeroment,  theoreti- 
cally, if  not  pri^cticaliy,,  free  j  and  to  Napoleoa, 
with  all  bi$  errors,  i^be  owes  her  present  admir- 
able civil  and  criminal  codp« 

The  fail,  like  iii^  rise^  of  Napoleon  baffled 
in  speculation..  It  is  w  oba^vation  rendered 
quaint  by  repetition,  that  bad  be  beep  less  am- 
bitious be  poi^bt  havepreserv^  bia  throne;  but 
bad  bis  ambitipo  not  been  inordinate  he  n0ver 
would  have  had  a  throne  tpprcserv^t  Tba  same 
spirit  tbat  elevated  him  to  the  imperial  p«irj)la 
sunk  bim  to  thp  rank  of  tbie  Gmperor  of  Elba>  and 
at  his  next  fall  shut  bim  up  in  the  islapd  of  S:t». 
Helena.  Such  then,  is  tbe  state  of  this  extraor* 
dinary  man.  Perhaps  we  live  too  near  tbe  times 
of  which  we  write,  to  beable  exactly  to  draw  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  Posterity  must  d^oid« 
between  his  panegyrists  and  bis  aecmsers ;  botb 
havC)  without  doij£t,  erred.  Yet  widely  as-  men 
ipay  diHer  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  some 
parts  of  bis  character,  upon  others  aU  must  agr^e.. 
That  be  possessed  extraordinary  powers  for 
government  will  hardly  be  denied ;  Kurope  geBe-> 
rally,  and  France  in  particular,  bear  ample  tefjtji*' 
mony  to  tbe  fact*    In  the  field  aod  in.  the  cabin^lt 


fi^ttlament  8ul»)eot  to  those  fttflras  and  luirrioaiifs  vlifcb  oGCHnoodlfy  afflict  and  desolate  many  other  tropical  islands* 
Tbe  idea  tbat  rats  are  so  numerous  and  destructive  in  9t.  Heleoa,  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  raise  corn,  is  altogethef 
erroneoys ;  some  years  ago  these  vermin  were  extiemely  troubiasome,  but  durioif  tbe  two  last  j^rs  they  have  been 
wholly  extirpated.  The  population  of  the  island,  in  -1812^  exclusive  of  tbe  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  tbe 
free  blacks  and  the  East  India  Company's  slaves^  amounted  to  582  whites^  and  l,ldO  blacks.  Provisions  are  always  in 
pleuty ;  and  the  supply  of  fish  is  so  ample,  that  ifot  less  than  seventy-seven  species  are  enumerated  as  frequenting 
the  coast  of  that  island. 

As  a  military  station  this  settlement  is  absolutely  impregnable.  The  principal  landing  places,  whicb  consist 
of  Rupert's  Bay,  James  Town,  and  Lemon  \  alley,  are  all  weU  fortified  by  Jleur  d*eau  batteries,  provided  with 
furnaces  for  heating  shot,  aud^fauked  by  cannon  placed  upon  the  cliffy,  far  above  the  reach  of  ship  guns.  Mortars 
and  howitzers  for  showering  grape^hot  upon  the  decks  of  ships,  or  upon  boats  attempting  to  land,  are  also  provided^ 
and  in  short,  it  is  utterly  impdisible  to  force  a  descent  at  any  of  these  points.  Besides  the  principal  landing  places^ 
there  are  several  ravines,  or  vallies^- interspersed  throughout  the  coast,  where  an  enemy  might  undoubtedly  land, 
bnt  most  of  these  are  also  protected  by  batteries^  and  are  so  easily  defended  by  rolling  stones  from  the  heights^ 
that  no  body  of  troops  attempting  to  gain  the  interior  could  have  the  least  chance  of  success  if  proper  vigilance  were 
exerted.  Two  or  three  men^  provided  with  iron  crows,  and  stationed  on  the  heights,  just  above  the  entrance  to  any  of 
the  ravines,  would  render  it  impossible  for  any  number  of  troops,  however  gveH,  to  approach  ten  yards  within  tbe  land* 
ing  places.  A  stone  of  moderate  size^  which  may  be  easily  displaced,  set  off  from  die  top  of  one  of  the  ridges,  before 
it  reaches  the  bottom 'of  the  hill  collects  such  myriads  in  its  train^  tbat  if  a  whole  battalion  of  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  the  ravine,  not  a  single  man  could  escape  alive. — Major-general  Beaitan^i  Traete,  and  Brookes  Hist<ny  of  the 
leUnd  of  St.  Helena, 
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he  long  abona  mthout  an  equal :  bis  measures  ^^^^  ^' 
were  for  tbe  moat  part  as  wrfl  planned  as  the  eac- 
eqution  of  tbem  was  saccessfully  direcled.  The  ^■^-  ^"' 
(Schemes  of  coaUtioos  were  frustrated  by  him')  and 
for  this  pui^ae  Mm  frequently  employed  strata- 
gena,  and  frequently  fpree :  what  he  could  not 
gain  by  negociatioii  be  ajOquired  by  conquest. 
Many  times  did  tbe  potentates  of  the  continent 
league  among  themselves  and  witb  England  to 
suhyert  bis  power,  and,  till  vanquished  by  the 
storms  of  beavea,  as  ioften  did  he  repel  their 
aitaeks.  WiMrt  might  bave  been  his  situatioii  at 
this  mom^ttt,  bad  the  expedition  agaiast  Rttssisr 
never  been  uodertakeiv  is  a  point  of  mere  speon- 
lation^-^oertainy  ho«ever»it  is,  tbat  his  iU-judged 
aitempi,  psrtioiilarly  at  snob  a  season,  upon  tba< 
country,  was  the  primajry caimeof  his  fall.-  There 
bis  brave  and  veteran  warriors  perished  ^  and 
Iboiugb  indeed^  noilwithstaading  this  reverse,  Ue 
resources  were  great,  aad  he  was  enabled  to 
bria^  into  tbe  &ld,  tbe  very  next  year,  nearly 
half  a  miMion  of  men, — yet  still  they  wei'e  raw 
aadiA^xpefienced  men-^tbey  had  never  been  tbe 
oolnri&des  of  liis  youlby  never^  ere  new,  bis  com* 
panions  io^'aroks.  Beime  tbe  year  1813,  he  badi 
eearly  soooaeded  ki<  impceasing  open  Europe  the 
beiie^a  belief  wiiMi  be  hiiuelf  probably  en- 
tertained— th»i  be  was  inrineibie:  nor  can  we 
wodder  a4  sufob  a  oonvictaon  being  general.  His 
wonderful  suceesses  at  Marengo,  at  Austerlitz, 
at  Jena,,  at  Friedland,  at  Wagram,  i4"ere  indeed 
calculated  to  astomb  and  overawe  tbe  wofld.  '  * 
Witb  militarv  talents  so  great  as  those 
wbieb  be  uedeubtedly  possessed,  there  was  how- 
ever joined  oue  fault  act  a  bttle  reprehensible] 
diis  was  his  unconquerable  obstinacy*  It  was 
butseMom  that  be  failed  to  take  the  most  eftc^ 
(«al  measures  for  securing  bis  ends,   but  if  bd 
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BOOK  V.  had  by  chance  erred,  il  was  impossible  to  make 
him  acknowiedge  bis  mistake.  A  character  more 

y°^'  y*^;  decisive  never  perhaps  belonged  to  any  man; 

*^lftl5^    ^*  Napoleon  sometimes  appeared  to  consider 
*^^        decision  and  obstinacy  as  the  same  thing. 

His  tahuts  as  a  legislator  have  been  uni- 
formly  acknovrledged,  and  the  fault  of  his  laws, 
where  they  are  despotic  and  tyrannical,  must  be 
imputed  to  his  di^po^tion.  Tyrant  he  certainly 
was,  as  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  French 
press,  upon  free  discussion,  and  upon  personal 
liberty,  abundantly  proTc.  No  considerations  of 
duty  or  principle  were  ever  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  his  power.  He  could  break 
his  word,  solemnly  pledged-— he  could  violate  his 
treaties  without  shame  or  remorse — and  play  the 
hypocrite  with  admirable  skill. 

As  a  man,  his  character  was  much  less 
exceptionable  than  as  a  prince.  In  his  personal 
habits  he  was  temperate,  active,  and  indefatigable. 
In  the  domestic  circle  he  had  the  art  of  riveting 
the  affections  of  his  family  and  his  household  to 
his  person  ;  and  to  the  princes  of  his  own  line  he 
displayed  a  partiality  that  frequently  in  volyed  him 
in  errors,  and  that  in  part  contributed  to  his  fall. 
No  man  perhaps  was  ever  a  greater  favourite 
with  the  army — and  with  whatever  coldness  the 
rest  of  his  subjects  might  look  upon  his  rule, 
he  always  found  in  his  soldiers  an  immutable 
afl^M^Uon.  When  he  returned  from  Elba — ^what 
French  soldier  hesitated  to  assume  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade,  or  to  shout  ^^  Vice  PEm- 
pereurP'  Even. after  his  final  defeat  at  Wa- 
terloo, he  was  still  a  favourite,  as  many  a  well 
authenticated  anecdote  (some  of  them  recorded 
in  this  work)  will  testify.  Whatever  Napoleon 
might  be  to  his  other  subjects,  to  bis  army,  at 
least,  he  was  always  an  indulgent  and  liberal 
master — ^the  spoils  of  conquered  realms  glittered 
in  their  tents,  and  around  their  homes.  Highly 
disciplined  and  numerous  as  the  imperial  armies 
constantly   were,   still  they  woula  have  been 


comparatively  nothing,  without  that  fervid  en- 
thusiasm with  which  their  leader  uniformly  con- 
trived to  inspire  their  minds. 

Few  men  have  done  more  mischief  in  the 
world  than  Napoleon — and  not  many  men  have 
done  more  good.  Whether,  in  the  production  of 
this  good  to  mankind,  Bonaparte  was  actuated 
by  motives  of  disinterested  virtue,  or  by  motives 
of  an  opposite  kind,  malters  little  with  regard  to 
the  simple  effect.  In  giving  liberty  of  conscience 
to  professors  of  all  religions,  in  finally  destroying 
every  vestige  of  the  feudal  system,  in  overturn- 
ing the  detestable  power  of  the  inquisition,  and 
lastly,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  whatever  construe- 
tion  we  may  attach  to  the  motives,  we  cannot  but 
sincerely  approve  the  deeds. 

Napoleon's  ruling  passion  was  ambition; 
and  whenever  this  appeared,  it  was  sure  to 
make  every  other  consideration  give  way.  This 
passion  it  was  which  raised  him  to  bis  dan* 
gerous  eminence,  and  this  which  precipitated 
him  from  it.  Ambition,  joined  with  great 
talents,  it  has  been  said,  constitutes  a  great 
man;  and,  taking  this  d^nition  of  greatness 
as  just,  there  never  existed  a  greater  man  than 
the  late  Ruler  of  France.  Bat  the  passion 
which  burned  within  the  breast  of  Napoleon,  was 
not  of  that  chastened  and  refined  nature,  which 
acts  only  for  the  general  welfare,    with   com- 

Earatively  little  regard  to  the  individual — ^No! 
is  was  a  selfish,  a  gloomy,  and  a  ruthless 
passion,  whose  flame  served  only  to  light  to 
the  object  it  was  destined  to  destroy.  Had  this 
man,  instead  of  pursuing  the  unsubstantial 
phantom  of  a  conqueror's  glory,  given  his  hopes 
and  exertions  to  the  advancement  of  the  real 
prosperity  of  his  country,  or  the  true  welfare  of 
his  species,  he  might  have  lived  honoured  and 
revered,  and  haye  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a 
pattern  for  the  imitation  of  princes,  and  a  name 
glorious  and  beloved  among  men. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Beitish  History:  Assembling  of  ParKament — Addresses  carried  in  both  Houses — SuppUes 
voted — Adjournment — Parliament  re-assembles — Property  Tax  Act  repealed-^Estimaied 
Expenses  of  Peace  Establishment — ff ill  for  regulating  the  Importation  Price  of  Com^^Biott 
— Corn  Bill  passed  into  a  Law — Derangement  of  the  Ministers^  Measures  of  Finance  by 
the  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba — War  Taxes  revived — Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  C«m<? 
berland^-Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  Captain-general  and  Commander-in-- 
Chief of  the  British  Army— Death  of  Mr.  Whitbread—His  Public  Character— Com^lumn 
of  the  Session  "of  Parliam^it-^  Consequence  of  the  War^  and  the  Influence  of  Peace  upon 
the  Agricultural^  Commercial^  and  Financial  Affairs  of  the  Country — Exposition  of  the 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure  durir^  the  War — Amount  if  the  National  Debt — 5mw- 
mary  View  of  the  Population^  Property,  and  Annual  Resources  of  the  British  Emptre--^ 
Holy  League — Establishment  of  Peace  Societies  in  "Europe  and  Ameriear^Situation  of  the 
Royal  Family — Marriage  of  the  Princess  Qlmrlotte  of  Wales  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg. 


THE  proceedings  of  the^  British  parliament 
in  the  session  of  1815,  so  far  as  they  regard  the 
•  resolution  taken  once  more  to  enter  the  listsi 
against  the  French  Emperor,  havebeen  antici- 
pated;* and  as  the  other  topics  brought  under 
discussion    during    this  anxious   session  were 

Srincipally  of  a  subordinate  nature^  they  will 
emand  only  a  cursory  review.  But  if  the 
parliamei^tary  transi^ctions  of  the  year  may  be 
compressed  within  a  narrow  compass,  the  retro«> 
spect  of  the  (effects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  return  of  peace,  ujion  the 
trade,  the  agriculture,  the  nuances,  and  the 
general  conoition  c^  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  afford  an  ample  scope  for  historical 
statement,  and  present  indeed  a  much  wider 
field  of  inquiry  than  the  circumscribed  limits 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  history  will 
allow. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  parliament 
assembled  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The 
topics  embraced  in  the  speech  of  the  prince 
regent  were,  the  continuance  of  the  war  with 
America — ^the  opening  of  the  congress  at  Vienna 
— and  the  state  of  the  public  reyenue  and  com* 
merce  of  Great  Britain  on  the  return  of  peace 
with  the  continent.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
his  royal  highness  aifirmed,  that  the  war  with 
the  united  States  had  oripnated  in  the  most 
unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  that 
government,  and  that  its  tendency  was  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe.      It  was,  howeyer,  his  sincere  desire 
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to  bring  the  contest  to  a  conclusion  upon  just  BOOK  V. 

and  honourable  terms,  and  he  was  at  the  pre-  ■' 

sent  moment  engaged  in  negociations  for  that  ^"^'Yi^^* 

purpose.      The  meeting   of  -the    congress    at  "^ 

Vienna   was  next  referred  to;    and   although 

some  delay  had  arisen  from  unavoidable  causes, 

parliament  was  as/iured,  that  the  endeavours  of 

his  royal  highness  would  be  used  to  consolidate 

the  peace  to  which  he  had  been  a  party,  by  a 

just  equilibrium  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  state  of  the  public  revenue  and  commerce 

of  this  country  were  represented  in  the  speech 

as  in  the  most   flourishing  condition,  but  the 

large  expenditure,  and  the  accumulated  arrears, 

would    demand  in  the  course  of  the  present 

year  a  considerable  provision.     It  was  in  con<* 

elusion  observed,  that  the  peculiar  character  of 

the  late  war,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  length 

of  its  duration,    roust  have  materiallv  affected 

the  situation  of  the  countries  engaged  in  it,  as 

well  as  the  commercial  relations  which  formerly 

existed  between   them.      Under   these  ciroum* 

stances  it  became  expedient  to  proceed  with  due 

caution  in  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  as 

might  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose 

of  extending  our  trade  and  securing  our  present 

advantages;  and  his  royal  highness  expressed 

his  determination    cordially   to  co-operate  and 

assist  in  every  measure  calculated  to  contribute 

to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  miyesty^a 

dominions. 

Addresses  formed    on    the  speech    were 
passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament  without  9k 


*  See  Vol.  II.  Book  V.  Vsige  433-6. 
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division ;  and  the  commons  Yoted,  nvith  as  little 
delay  as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  would 
adroity  those  supplies  which  the  exigency  of  the 
government  demanded,  and  to  afford  which,  the 
session  had  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  th^ 
usual.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  purpose,  Sir  George 
Warrendjeir,  one  of  t^ie  loras  of  the  admiralty, 
moved,  on  the  lith  of  November,  (hat  seventy 
thousand  seamen,  includtng  fiAeeft  tht>usaiid 
roariiies,  should  be  vdted  fot  the  aeFvlcQ  of  the 
yemtt  1*U;  a^^,  tM  ^1,915,250  sliovl^  fee 
graot?d  tp  bi3  ?iaj|^|ty  fpr  waget  for  the  saipe  ;^ . 
both  which  prou^s^ls  were  carried.  On  a  sjub- 
seqUent  day,  trie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
mo^ed,  thai  a  sum  not  'exceeding  eight  millions 
should  be  gtai\U>d  t«»  bis  majesty  \q  meet  th^ 
bilU  df^wu  qh  the  tfeiMiury  for  (be  e^tfaor-. 
dinarie^  of  the  afmy.  This  nH)tiop,  wh^ch  called 
forth  some  observations  from  Mr.  Tierney,  wa3 
carried,  aud  on  the  1st  of  December,  parlia- 
ment adjourned  iiH  Thursday  the  dth  of  Feb- 
ruary, before  which  period  it  was  pvesumed  tha 
proceedings  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  would 
terminate. 

The  deliberations  of  the  congress  extended 
fo*  a  period  beyond  the  expectations  of' the 
British  government,  and  on  the  re-assembling 
of  parKaraent  on  the  9th  of  Febni^y,  ministers 
were  still  unprepared  to  oflfer  any  explanation 
regarding  the  Apolitical  arrangements  entered 
into  at  Vienna.  During  the  parliamentary  repess 
numerous  meetings  bad  been'  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  tlie  re-assemlylingof 
parliament,  petitions  from  these  nje^timgs  were 
presented  to  the  house  against  t^e'  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  property  tto.  The  lordly- 
raised  voice  of  the  peoole  fixed  the  wavering 
purpose  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  February  that  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ItftVddhced  bi^  plan  of  finance 
for  the  current  yefer  by  announcing  brs  deter- 
mination to  abandon  the  property  tax.  Iri  aban- 
doning this  great  measttfe  of  finance,  the  house; 
he  said^  would  not  consider  itself  at  all  pre- 
cluded from  resorting  to  it  again,  whenever  the 
necessities  of  the  country  should  rendter  it 
expedient.  This  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the 
mother  war  taxes,  had  supported  the  public 
credit,  and  finally  enabled  us  to  A^fifnt  "ma- 
teriallv  in  eflteting  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
They  had  prevented  a  funded  debt  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  millions,  and  an  annua} 
charge  of  fourteen  millions.  The  property  tax 
alone  had  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
lions,  and  had  saved  a  burthen  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions,  with  nine  mi11ion$  annually 
of  permanent  taxes,  in  proposing  th^  sub- 
stitution of  other  measures,  he  stated,  that  on 


the  5th  of  Januafy  last,  the  public  revetiue 
amounted  to  <£40,962,000.  The  principal  charge 
upon  which  was  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt 
of  «£35,420,000.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
^eace  establishment  for  four  years  he  estimated 
at  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  millions.  To  meet 
this  demand  there  wera  in  the  first  place  about 
six  millions  of  permanent  annual  taxes  ;  he 
should  in  addition  propose  a  continuance  of  the 
war  taxes  on  the  customs  and  the  exoise,  for 
a  limited  tid^e^  whiob  wauld  pro^^uce  a  further 
sum  of  si:R;  qailUoqs^  and  he  sbpuld  lay  before 
the  (louse  a  plan  for  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  making  in  the  whole  seventeen 
millions.  The  new  taxes  were  muUife^ious,  but 
consisted  principally  of  ta^ites  on  the  windows  of 
green-boMses,  and  shops,  and  warehoi|ses;  an 
augmentation  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  present  tax 
on  the  rents  of  inhabited  houses;  80  per  cent, 
additional  on  servants,  carriages  and  horses 
used  for'  pleasure,  with  a  stiH  further  rate  of 
50  per  i(?ent*  on  the  servanto,  borsesy  Md  car- 
riages of  bachelors.  The  aggregate  produce 
of  the  several  sums  would  amount  to  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  Coping  next  to  th^  customs, 
he  proposed  arf  additinnsil  duty  on  tobacco  and 
wine,  and  \ain  ^  increase  u^on  the  Hceoses  of 
dealers  in  excisable  articles.  A  ta^  of'  one 
penny  upon  the*  postage  of  newspapers,  and  a 
considerable  advance  on  the/ stamp  duties,  com- 

{dieted  the  catalogue  of  the' proposed  imposts  for 
he  year.  A  peace  '^tablishment  cast^on  a  scale 
of  expenditure*  requiring  nineteen  'millions  a 
yiBar  for  feuir  yehrs,  was  deemed  enormous  by 
the  meitabers  on  the  opposition  side  6f  the  house ; 
but  before  this  question  came  to  its  uTtim^te  de* 
cision,  events  had  arisen  that  entirely  deranged 
the  proposed  system  of -finance,  and  cabled  for 
the  revivfil  of  the  property  t^x,  aijd  all  the  other 
war  taxes.' 

The  question  of  the  corn  laws,  whicfi  had 
already  engaged  th^  attention  of  parliament  in 
two  successive  sessrons,  was.  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  house  of  comuipps  <f\\  the  17th  of 
Febrmf y.  During  the  last  session  an  act  was 
passed  for  permitting  the  exportation  qT  all  kinds 
of  grain  duty  free;*  and  the  object  of  the 
friends  of  that  measure  was  still  farther  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  agricnltural  interest,  by  profai- 
Mting  the  free  importation  of  Qdrn,  except  when 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  this  country 
should  amount  to  eighty  shillings  per  quarter  or 
upwards,  and  the  price  of  other  grain  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  resolutions  on  which  the 
proposed  law  was  intended  to  be  grounded, 
were  introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  land- owners  of  the  countryy 


*  See  Vol,  ir  Book  lY.  Page  351. 
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disclaimed  any  idea  of  making  exorbitant  pro- 
fits to  the  detriment  of  the  community.  His 
own  feeling  was  to  do  good  to  all  parties ;  and 
in  his  opinion,  the  way  to  make  corn  ultimately 
cheap,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the  evil  of 
being  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  a  supply  of 
this,  the  first  necessary  of  life,  was  to  extend 
legislative  encouragement  to  its  production  at 
home.  In  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  .which  sat  the  last  session,  he 
proposed  that  every  species  of  grain,  corn,  meal, 
and  flour,  should  be  allowed  to  be  landed  and 
warehoused  duty  fre?  (except  with  regard  to 
flour  in  Ireland,  which  was  at  present  prohibited 
by  law)  and  should  be  as  freely  exported  at  all 
times.  His  next  proposal  was*,  that  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  for  the  six  weeks  imme- 
diately preceding  the  15th  of  February,  the  15th 
of  May,  the  15th  of  August,  and  the  15th  of 
November,  should  have  reached  eighty  shillings, 
importation  should  be  entirely  free,  and  pay  no 
duty  whatever.  And  finally,  that  with  respect 
to  corn  imported  from  our  North  American 
colonies,  the  principle  hitherto,  acted  upon 
should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  importation 
from  thence  should  be  free  after  the  price  of 
wheat  was  sixty-seven  shillings  per  quarter, 
being  the  same  increase  on  the  present  standard 
of  fifty- three  shillings,  which  eighty  was  upon 
sixty-three  shillings,  the  existing  maximum 
against  the  admi.ssion  of  foreign  grain  to  the 
British  market.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Robinson 
begged  to  submit  his  resolutions,  amounting 
to  nine  in  number,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house.* 

During  the  progress  of  the  corn  bill,  which 
passed  through  its  diflerent  stages  with  unusual 
celerity,  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  the 
metropolis,  became  extremely  agitated.  Several 
of  the  houses  of  the  members  favourable  to  this 
measure  were  attacked  with  great  violence,  and 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  mover  of  the 
regulations,  suffered  extremely  by  the  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  fury.     When  the  first  attack 


was  made,  no  material  resistance  was  offered  to  ^^^^  V* 
the  rioters,  but  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  March,  ^      y.j^. 
when  a  repetition  of  the  excesses  of  the  pre-  v_^'^^_^' 
ceding  day  was  attempted,  several  shots  were      jgjj^ 
fired  from  Mr.  Robinson's  parlour- window,  by 
which  two  persons,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  of 
the  name  of  Edward  Vize,  and  a  female,  of  the 
name  of  Jane  Watson,  neither  of  them  actively 
engaged   in  the  outrage,    were  both  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards.      At  this 
period  the  corn  bill  had  passed  a  second  time  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
at  the  moment  when  the  house  was  engaged  in 
an  animated   debate  on  that   clause  of  the  bill 
by  which  the  maximum  price  for  regulating  the 
importation  was  to  be  fixed,  Mr.  Lambton  rose^ 
and  announced  that  a  military  force  surrounded 
the  several  avenues  to  the  house,  and  that  the 
members  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  soldiery.     Such 
a  proceeding  he  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
unconstitutional,  and  moved  an  immediate  ad- 
journment.     Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  military 
force  complained  of  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, had  been  called  in  to  aid  the  civil  power^        < 
to  protect  the   members,  and    to  prevent  the 
house  itself  from  being  interruptea  and  over- 
awed in  its  deliberations   by   a    mob.     On  the 
motion  of  Mr.   Whitbread    the    house  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  speaker  stated  from  the  chair, 
that  before  he  came  down  to  attend  hia  parlia- 
mentary duty  this  day,  having  reason  ta  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  some  disturbance,  he  had 
sent  to  the  police  magistrates,  and  to  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  ordering  them  to  have 
the  several  constables  at  their  jposts.      Havings 
done  this,  he  thought  he   had  made  an   ade- 
quate provision ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  learn, 
that  a  noble   lord  (Castlereagh)    had  been  at- 
tacked, and    that  he  had   escaped  with  some 
difficulty  from    a  tumultuous  mob,  which  ob- 
structed the  usual  avenues,   using  insolent  and 
threatening  language.     In  consequence  of  this, 
information,^  he  (the  speaker),  sent  for  one  of  the 


*  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  REGARDING  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN. 

Resolved,  That  all  sorts  of  core,  meal,  and  flour,  not  already  prohibited,  may  be  brought  into  the  united  king* 
dotn  and  warehoused  duty  free ;  that  such  com,  8tc,  maj  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  and  again  exported  without  the< 
payment  of  any  duty ;  that  whenever  foreign  com  is  admissible  into  the  united  kingdom  fbr  borne  consumption,  such, 
corn.  Sec.  may  be  taken  oulof  the  warebonsea  and  ente^  for  home  consumption  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  ;  that 
such  foreign  com,  &c.  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  fbr  home  consumption  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  wbaV* 
ever,  when  the  average  in  this  country  is  at  oi  above  the  prices  hereafter  specified^  namely, 

Tf  Aeal— 80t.— 12y«,  Pe00€,  and  Beani,  ^^t.-^arley^  Beer,  or  Bigg^  40i.— Oa<f ,  36s.  per  quarter  ;• 
but  whenever  the  average  prices  of  British  corn  shall  respectively  be*  below  the  prices  above  stated,  no  foreign  com,  te. 
shall  be  imported,  or  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  fop  home  consnmption..    That  such  oorn,.  &c.  being  the  produce  of  any 
Qritish  colony  or  possession  in  North  America,  may  be  imported  into  the  united  kiogidom  for  home  consumption,^  when- 
ever the  arerage  price  of  British  corn  shall  be  at  or  above  the  following  prices. 

Wheat  y^yt.—Rtfe^  Pease^  a»d  Beauty  ^4$,-^  Barley ,,  Beer,  or  Bigg,  33f.— Oa<f,  22«.  per  quarter; 
but  when  the  prices  of  British  corn  respectively  shall  be  below  thes^  sums,  the  importation  from  the  colpni^  shall  no; 
longer  be  allowed  for  home  consomptlon* 

\0^.^  11. — NO.  73..  0.  li. 
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BOOK  V.  civil  magistrates,  and  directed  him,  if  lie  fennd 
bis  force  insufficient  ibr  the  periurmaDoe  of  bis 
duty,  to  «aU  in  fitriher  akl ;  aijoioiog  hkm  at 
all  events  to  keep  the  avenues  clear,  and  to 
provide  for  the  prolecticm  of  the  members.  In 
pursuw^^e  of  tbis  direction,  tor  which  he  held 
himself  responsriUe,  a  military  ioroe  had  been 
called  in.  The  attorney -general,  and  several 
other  members,  tbeu  stated,  that 'at  tbeir  ea- 
tranoe  into  the  avenues  they  bad  been  8top|>ed 
by  the  mob,  and  interrogated  as  to  the  vote 
tiiey  intended,  to  give  on  the  corn  bill.  Sir  . 
Robert  Heron  complaiued  that  he  had  been 
bandied  about  like  a  shuttlecoek  between  two 
battledores  ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Flood  declared, 
that  be  had  been  carried  above  a  hundred 
yards  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  like  roackarel 
from  Billingsgate  market,  and  that  be  thought 
they  meant  to  quarter  him.  The  poKoe  ma- 
gistrates in  attendance,  on  being  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  informed  the  'house,  that 
having  found  the  oivil  power  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  members,  a  troap  of  life-guards 
were  called  in  to  act  under  the  ainection  of  the 
civil  authorities.  The  presence  of  ihe  guards 
served  effectually  to  repress  the  riotous  pro- 
ceeding of  the  mob  in  the  vicinity  of  West- 
minster-Hally  and  the  discussion  on  the  corn 
question  was  again  resumed,  when  the  importa- 
tion price  was  finally  settled  at  eighty  shillings 
per  quarter.  In  the  npper  house  of  parliament, 
the  corn  bill,  which  was  grounded  upon  the 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  17th  of  February,  and  embraced 
all  the  material  >points  in  those  resolutions, 
passed  through  its  respective  stages  without 
D^ng  exposed  to  any  very  formidable  opposition, 
and  soon  after  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
effect  of  the  corn  law  upon  the  country  neither 
realized  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  agricul- 
turists,  nor  the  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  manu-. 
facturing  and  labouring  classes.  Both  the  friends 
and  the  adversaries  of  this  act  entertained  the 
expectation,  that  its  natural  and  almost  imme- 
diate consequence  would  be  to^  advance  the  price 
of  wheat  to  four  pounds  per  quarter ;  and  this 
assuredly  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  de- 
mand exceeded  the  supply  of  British  corn  ;  but 
two  years  of  plenty  had  given  to  the  consumer 
the  controul  over  the  market,  and  had,  for  the 
present  at  least,  rendered  a  measure  of  so  much 
imaginary  importance  a  mere  dead  letter. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  served 
io^  derange  all  the  measures  of  finance  proposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  called 
for  an  entire  revision  of  the  ways  and  means 
already  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament. Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  house  df  commons  was  engaged  in  discus- 
sing the  provisions  that  were  deemed  necessary 


for  a  peace  establishment ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived^ 
when  an  event  that  was  felt  as  an  electric  shock 
throughout  Ekirope,  and  again  roused  the  world 
to  arms,  imposed  upon  parliament  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  a  war  establisl^ment  upon  a 
scale  of  unparalleled  extent.  With  a  large 
arrear  of  former  expenditure,  combined  with 
the  necessity  the  country  was  placed  under  of 
providing  the  means  to  carry  on  a  new  war,  the 
sum  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required 
for  the  present  year  greatly  exceeded  all  former 
periods.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
submitting  his  statements  to  the  house,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  interspersed  them  with  aimmber 
of  observations  en  the  public  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  ;  and  from  an  enumeration 
of  the  items  it  appeared,  that  the  aggregate  som 
of  supplies  required  for  the  united  kingdom 
amounted  to  .£'89,728,026.  The  deduction  for 
the  Irish  proportion  of  the  joint  charge  was 
•£0,672,814;  and  for  the  civil  list  and  conso- 
lidated lund  ^188,000,  leaving  a  total  for  Great 
Britain  of  «£W,9d8,112  to  be  obtained  from  the 
following  ways  and  means  : — 

Annual  Duties,        ....    3^000,000 
Surplus  of  Consolidated  J'und      3,000,000 

War  Taxes, 22,000,000 

Lottery,    --.-,-.       260,000 

Naval  Stores, 608,500 

Vote  of  Credit,       ...     -    6,000,000 

Exchequer  Bills  funded,  and  )    .q  .^^  ^w^^ 

Loan  in  5  per  cents.        $  ^'^^'"^ 

Loan, 27,000,000 

^79,893,500 

Tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,'  that  if  it  was  at  all  pro- 
bable that  an  equal  expenditure  would  be  in- 
curred in  future  years,  he  should  consider  it 
proper  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  spirit 
ann  magnanimity  of  the  people ;  but  as  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  present  year  were 
not  at  all  likely  to  continue,  he  had  deemed  it 
more  wise  to  resort  to  a  loan,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  former  occasions ;  and  he  trusted,  not- 
withstanding  the  largeness  of  the  demand,  that 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  exertions 
we  were  making.  The  loan,  which  had  been 
contracted  for  that  day  for  the  service  of  the  pro- 
sent  year,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions  for 
England,  and  nine  millions  for  Ireland,  making 
atotal  of  thirty-six  millions,'  and  tbe  terms,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  would  be  found 
satisfactory  both  to  the  contractors  and  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  the  present  one  of  the 
most  alarming  budgets  ever  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  the  supplies  re« 
quired  for  the  year  (independent  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt)  was  <^82,728,000— a  sum 
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calculated  to  stagger  eyen  tbe  moat  sanguine. 
It  was  useful  to  mark  tbe  progress  of  the  expen- 
diture, till  it  bad  at  length  arisen  to  its  present 
portentous  amount.  In  1808  the  war  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  fortyfive  millions  ;  in  1809^  to 
fifty  millions  ;  in  1810,  to  forty-six  millions ;  in 
1811,  to  fifty-two  millions;  in  1812,  to  fifty-6te 
millions;  in  1813,  to  fifty-seyen  millions;  in 
1814,  to  sixty-three  millions;  and  in  1815,  to 
«eTenty-two  millions ! 

These  facts  were  not  disputed ;  but  it  was 
held  that  the  expenditure  of  tbe  present  year, 
though  enormous,  was  rendered  indispensable 
by  the  situation  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer were  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

A  message  from  the  prince  regent  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament  on  tbe  27th  of  June,  an- 
nouncing that  his  royal  brother,  Prinze  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  had,  with  the  consent  of 
bis  royal  highness,  contracted  an  alliance  in 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Salra,  and  re- 
commending that  ft  suitable  proyision  should  be 
made  by  parliament  in  order  to  enable  their 
royal  highnesses  to  support  the  rank  and  dignity 
'becoming  their  station.  Lord  Gastlereagh,  in 
moying  tliat  the  piessage  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  stated,  that  the  junior  branches  of 
the  royal  family  had  each  an  allowance  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  a  year,  and  moved  that  an  addi- 
tion of  six  thousand  should  be  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Gumbeiland,  the  same  to  be  settled  on 
the  duchess  during  her  life.  The  motion  for  the 
proposed   grant  was  resisted  on  account  of  the 

} present  state  of  tbe  country,  and  the  manj 
arge  and  merited  claims  upon  its  liberality. 
The  royal  family,  it  was  observed,  bad  already 
an  income  from  the  nation  amounting  to  a  mil- 
lion sterling  annually.  The  unsuitable  natfire 
of  the  marriage  was  urged  as  another  objection 
to  the  grant.  The  king,  it  was  said,  would' 
never  have  consented  to  an  union  that  would 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  domestic  virtue. 
The  queen  had  expressed  herself  strongly 
against  the  alliance,  and  said,  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  ought  not  to  have  married  a  person 
who9e  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  been  broken  off.  It  was  presumed  also,  that 
the  princess  herself  must  have  had  soipe  fortune 
from  her  foriper  husbands,  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Salm  ;  but  even  sup- 
posing that  she  had  no  fortune,  yet  eighteen 
thousand  a  year  on  tbe  continent  would  be  equal 
to  thirty  thousand  in  this  country,  and  with  such 
an  income,  all  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  their 
rank  might  be  maintained.  The  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  duke's  income,  which  was  discussed 
with  much  animation  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, was  finally  lost  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  the  majority  ol'  a  single  Vote. 
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Another  question,  much  more  gratifying  to  BOOK  V. 

tbe  r6yal  family  in  its  results,  and  more  in  unison 

with  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  was  brought  ^*^'^^^' 
before  parliament  on  tbe  4th  of  July.  On  this 
occasion,  Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  after  disclaim- 
ing all  personal  views  in  the  motion,  moved 
*'  that  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  give  to  his 
Royal  Highness    the  Dnke  of  York,  captain- 

! general  and  commander-in  -chief  of  the  British 
brces,  for  his  continual,  effectual,  and  unremit-  . 
ting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  during  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  the  army  has  improved  in  discipline  and  in 
science  to  an  extent  unknown  beforie,  and  has, 
under  providence,  risen  to  the  height  of  military 
glory.**  After  several  other  members  had  deli- 
vered their  sentiments,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he 
knew  not  how  to  object  to  the  motion,  without 
the  appearance  of  ingratitude,  after  ^e  noble 
tribute  paid  to  his  royal  highness  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  his  late  memorable  triumph. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  with- 
hold his  sanction  from  the  present  vote. 

This  vote  terminated  the  parliamentary  life 
of  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright  men  that 
ever  held  a  seat  in  the  firitish  senate.  In  two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  incorrup- 
tible friend  of  his  country  and  of  his  species, 

v^ breathed  his  last — but  not  according  to  the  com- 
mon ordination  of  our  nature.  The  loss  of  such 
a  man,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  in* 
flicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  feelings  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but  his  premature  death,  by  his  own  hands^ 
put  the  national  fortitude  to  a  trial  of  i^ingular 
severity.  For  several  months  past  a  morbid  me- 
lancholy and  lethargic  stupor  were  observed  to 
be  fast  stealing  over  the  once  powerful  mind  of 
Mr.  Whitbread.  His  talents  for  public  business 
became  impaired ;  bis  conversation,  at  intervals, 

^  iVas  incoherent,  and  imbecile  ;  and  to  aggravate 
bis  malady,  he  was  himself  fully  sensible  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  his  mental  energieli.  Frequently 
he  was  beard  to  complain  that  bis  public  life  was 
extinct— that  he  was  derided — in  short,  that  he 
had  become  ^^  an  outcast  of  society^.'*  Tbesi^ 
feelings  were  sncceeded  by  decided  symptoms 
of  mental  alienation,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
'6th  of  July  he  was  found  in  his  room,  with  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  that  tongue  for 
ever  mute  from  which  listening  senates  'had  so 
frequently  drawn  instruction  and  delight.^  Men 
of  all  partiei^  bore  testipaony  to  the  public  and 
private  worth  of  this  distinguished  statesman. 
^^  Accustomed  to  defend  his  opinions  with 
earnestness  and  wartnth,  the  energies  of  his 
admirable  and  comprehensive  mind  would  never 
permit  the  least  appearance  of  tameness  or 
mdffference ;  but  no  particle  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words   on   another    melancholy  occasion — ^  he 
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BOOK  y.  never  carried  his  political  animosity  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  bouse  of  commons.'      His  elo- 
quent appeals  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate— ap- 
'  peals  exhibiting  the  frankness  and  the  honesty  of 
the  true  English  character,  will  adorn  the  pages 
of  the  historian ;   although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  afford  a  subject  of  melancholy  retro- 
spect to    those  who  have   formerly  dwelt  with 
delight,  on  the  benevolence  of   a  heart  which 
always  beat,  and  on  the  vigour  of  an  intellect 
which  was  always  employed,  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  fellow  creatures."*      "  Well  had  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Whitbread  been  termed  ^  a  true 
English  character.'     Even  bis  defects,  trifling 
as  they  were,  and  what  man  is  altogether  with- 
out them  ?  were  those  which  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish character.     Never  had  there  existed  a  more 
complete  Englishman.     All  who  knew  him  must 
recollect  the  indefatigable  earnestness  and  per- 
severance with  which,  during  the  course  of  bis 
life,  he  directed  his  talents  and  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  public  interest.     When  he  conceived 
that  his  duty  to  the  public  required  such  a  sacri- 
fice, he  had  shown  that  he  was  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  strongest  feelings  of  personal  attach- 
ment.      Even  those  who  differed  from  him  on 
many  political  questions,  nevertheless  considered 
him  one  of  those   public    treasures,  the  loss  of 
which  all  parties  would  deplore.     The  important 
assistance  which  his  zeal  and  ability  bad  afibrded 
in  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
could  never  be  forgotten.      On  every  occasion, 
indeed,  in  which  the  condition  of  human  beings 
was  concerned,  (and  the  lower  their  state  the 
stronger  their  recommendation  to  his  favour)  no 
man  was  more  anxious  to  apply  his  great  powers 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind.^f     "  To 
the  friends  of   the    deceased  *  senator   it  must 
afibrd  consolation,  to  know  that  those  who  dif- 
fered most  from  him  in  politics  did  justice  to 
his  manly  character,  honoured  the  virtues  of  his 
lieart,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  doubted,  that 
in  all  he  did  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  love  of 
bis  country."  J    His  private  life>  however  amia- 
ble, was  merged  in   the  superior  importance  of 
bis  public  character.  He  died  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife,  (sister 
of  Earl  Grey)  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  lament  a  loss  great  to  society,  and  to  them 
irreparable. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  illustrious 
commo^ier,  the  friend  of  peace,  the  advoeate 
of  reform,  and  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  religious  freedom,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which  even 
the  splendid  conquest  of  our  arms  could  not 
wholly  dispel.  On  the  12th  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued ;  and  the  prince  regent,  b  his  speech 


from  the  throne,  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  glorious  and  ever  memorable  victory  obtained 
at  Waterloo,    by   Field-marshal    the  Duke  of 
Wellington,    and    Prince    Blucher — a    victory 
which  had  exalted  the  military  reputation  of  the 
country  beyond  all  former  example,  and    deli- 
vered from  invasion  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,    and  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  days  placed  the  city  of  Paris  and  a  large 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  allied  armies.       The  brilliant 
and  rapid  successes  of  the  Austrian  arms  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  had  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdoDQ  of  Naples  to  its  ancient  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  deliverance  of  that  portion  of 
Italy  from  foreign  influence  and  dominion.    His 
christian  majesty,  had  been  again  restored  to  his 
capital.     The  restoration  of  peace  with  America 
had  been  followed  by  a  negociation*  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  he  had  ever^  reason  to  hope 
would  be  terminated  upon  conditions  calculated 
to  cement  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  the  two  countries,  and  equally  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  both.    His  royal  highness 
had  great  pleasure  in  acquainting  bis  parlia- 
ment, that  the  labours  of  the  congress  at  Vienna 
had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  Uie  signature  of 
a  treaty,  which  would  be  )aid  before  them  at  tbeir 
next  meeting.    He  could  not  release  them  from 
their  attendance,  without  assuring  tbem,  that  it 
was  in  a  great  degree  to  the  support  they  had 
afibrded  him,  that  the  success  of  his  earnest 
endeavours  for  the  public   welfare  was  to  be 
ascribed  ;  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  to  an 
honourable  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  be  relied 
with  confidence  upon  the  experience,  zeal,  and 
steady  loyalty,  of  all  classes  of  hia  majesty's 
sulyects. 

•The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  referred  to 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  led  almost  imme^ 
diately  to  a  state  of  peace  with  France.  The 
allied  armies,  indeed,  were  not  withdrawn,  but 
hostilities  ceased.  The  war  had  been  of  short 
duration;  and  while  it  continued,  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  disturbed  or  impeded  in 
England  the  operation  of  the  effects  of  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  in  the  summer  of  the  former 
year.  The  era  of  peace  may  therefore  be  dated 
from  the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  agriculture,  the  trade,  and  the  finances 
of  Great  Britain,  traced  up  to  that  time..  In.  all 
wars,  the  real  and  actual  effects  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  cannot  possibly  be  known, 
or  even  accurately  conjectured,  till  they  are 
brought  to  a  close  \  but  this  remark,  though  of 
general  application,  has  peculiar  force  and  pro** 


'  Tb)B  Harquis  of  Taristodr. 


t  Mr.  Wilberforce. 


\  The  ChsDCellor  of  the  Excbeqa^., 
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priety  as  bearing  upon  the  reTolotionary  wars, 
from  which  Ghreat  Britain  had  just  extricated 
herself.  The  nature  and  object,  as  well  as  the 
duration,  of  these  wars,  were  so  different  to  any 
that  had  ever  before  been  waged;  their  scale 
wi^s  so  extensive,  and  the  means  employed  so 
extraordinary,  that  the  country  was  disabled 
from  anticipating  in  their  progress  in  what  state 
she  would  be  left  at  their  termination.  It  was 
known  indeed  that  depression,  lassitude,  and 
weakness,  in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  body,  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
stimulus  b;  which  both  have  been  raised  to 
exertion ;  that  while  that  stimulus  lasts  no 
fatigue  is  felt ;  that  we  seem  to  be  endued  with 
supernatural  vigour  and  strength,  and  to  be 
unconscious  of  our  approaching  weakness;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  stimulus  withdrawn  than  more 
than  usual  weakness  falls  upon  us.  So  it  is  with 
nations;  the  evil  is  not  in  peace  but  in  war. 
The  cause  of  debility  in  a  man  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  is  not 
sobriety  but  intoxication.  The  lassitude  is,  to  be 
sure,  felt  when  he  is  sober,  but  it  is  contracted 
by  intemperance.  If,  therefore,  our  agriculture, 
trade,  and  finances,  now  feel  an  unusual  degree 
of  depression,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  country  having  too  soon  returned  to  a  state 
of  peace,  but  to  Uie  necessity,  no  matter  how 
created,  under  which  she  was  placed^  of  so  long 
continuing  the  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
w&rs,  and  until  France  had  over-run  part  of  the 
continent,  British  agriculture  was  affected  only 
by  these  as  by  former  wars.  But  just  Kbout  the 
time  when  the  victories  of  France  had  enabled 
her  to  close  some  of  the  most  productive  ports 
of  the  contiiient  against  us,  this  country  was 
visited  by  a  scanty  harvest.  The  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  followed;  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  rose  suddenly  and  enormously ; 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  rose  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion;  the  demand  for  farms  became 
urgent ;  rents  were  advanced  excessively  ;  and 
the  price  of  corn,  which  had  been  increased  by 
accidental  circumstances,  was  thus  sustained  by 
a  certain  and  regular  cause,  i  The  success  of 
the  French  still  continued,  and  the  efforts  of 
Napoleon  being  directed  uniformly  to  our  ex* 
elusion  from  the  continent,  it  followed,  that 
though  our  harvests  produced  an  average  crop, 
yet,  ^om  the  causes  just  stated,  operating  with 
the  increased  capital  of  the  farmer,  the  waste 
of  war,  and  the  facilities  created  by  an  exten- 
sive issue  of  paper  money^  as  well  provincial  as 
national,  the  price  of  corn  still  continued  high; 
the  competition  for  farms  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  and  in  a  few  years  the  rents  of  land 
were  doubled.  As  a  collateral*  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things,  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
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classes  were  advanced ;    the  farmer  could   no 

longer  be  contented  with  that  mode  of  living  ^  y™ 
which  his  forefathers  had  pursued,  his  profits,  he  .^'^^^ 
conceived,  justified  him  in  aspiring  to  a  more  ]gi5 
elevated  sphere,  and  rents,  profits,  and  labour, 
all  conspired  to  elevate  and  sustain  tbe  price  of 
agricultural  produce.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, with  few  interruptions,  till  the  power  of 
Napoleon  began  to  decline.  The  ports  of  the 
continent  then  in  succession  resumed  their  in* 
tercourse  with  Great  Britain,  foreign  grain  was 
poured  into  the  home  market,  and  the  British 
farmer,  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  rents,  in- 
creased taxes,  and  high  wages,  was  undersold 
in  his  own  market.  To  avert  the  ruin  with 
which  agriculture  was  threatened,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  where  tbe  operation  of  this  revulsion 
was  first  felt,  the  prospectus  of  a  corn  bill,  for 
allowing  the  free  exportation  and  increasing  the 
importation  price  of  com,  was  submitted  to  the 
British  parliament.  The  progress  of  this  mea- 
sure, or  rather  this  series  of  measures,  has  been 
already  detailed,  and  it  has  been  seen  that,  as  a 
measure  of  relief,  no  immediate  benefit  flowed 
from  it  to  that  class  of  society  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  assist.  A  much  more  effectual  and 
permanent  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  reduction 
of  rents  and  taxes ;  as  to  the  former,  it  is  due  to 
the  land-owners  to  say,  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction has  already  taken  place  in  almost  every 
district  in  the  kingdom ;  and  of  the  latter,  that 
the  final  repeal  of  the  property  tax  will  afford  a 
considerable  portion  of  relief  to  every  branch  of 
the  agricultural  interest. 

When  the  first  French  revolutionary  war 
commenced,  Great  Britain,  having  thoroughly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  American  war, 
had  sprung  rapidly  forward  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement in  all  those  branches  of  industry 
which  constitute  the  strength,  and  contribute 
to  the  wealth,  of  a  nation.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, that  the  new  contest  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  as  it  differed  from  all  preceding  wars 
in  its  origin,  would  also  differ  from  them  in  its 
effects  on  our  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Preceding  wars  had  for  the  most  part  been 
purely  bdlig^^rent,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that  term  ;  they  were  directed  solely  to  the 
destruction  or  curtailment  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  adverse  nations,  the  commerce 
of  which  suffered  indeed,  but  only  incidentally, 
and  in  a  comparatively  trifling  degree.  But  in 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  the  case  was 
widely  different :  it  was  soon  perceived  by  the 
French  government,  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
soul  df  the  alliances  formed  against  them;  and 
they  were  equally  convinced  that  the  strength 
of  Britain  lay  in  her  manufactures  and  her  com- 
merce. All  the  varying  governments  of  France, 
therefore,    republican,  consular,  and    imperial, 
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BOOK.  V.  each  in  KucoessiQiiy  and- each  with  more  vifipoiHr 
•;;  ~~  than  that  by  whiah  it  wmspreceded,  directed  tbeir 
^JJ^^J[^*  utmosit  efforts  against  Biitiah  coomeroe.  For 
some  yeora,  while  France  was  at  war  with  th« 
nations  of  the  continental  she  oould  not  of  course 
extend  her  edicts  beyoud  her  own  shores ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  had  over-run  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  she  compelled  the  subjeeted  sovereigns 
and  states  to  co-operate  in  her  measures  of  hos- 
tility, and  to  close  their  ports  against  the  com* 
merce  of  Great  Britain. 

All  the  efforts  of  tlfe  French  government 
could  not  prevent  the    introduction    of  British 
merchandise  on  the  oontineni;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  introduced  with  so.  much  regularity  or 
in    such  quantities  as    before  the    war;    and 
although  the  total  exclusion  of  the  manufactures 
and  the  produce  of  England  and  her  oc^lonies 
could  not  be  ethcied   to   the  extent  of  Napo- 
leon*^  wishes,   yet  the  efforts  of  France  were 
successful  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Exciting 
the  people  of  the  continent  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  and  in  infusing    into  them  a  jea* 
lousy  of  British  superiority  in  trade.     Notwith* 
standing  all  that  this  country    had  done  and 
suffered  to  rescue  continental  Europe  from  the 
tyranny  of  France ;  notwithstanding  that  those 
very  burthens  which  enhanced  the  price  of  her 
merchandise,  were  brought  upon  her  by  a  deter* 
mined  perseverance  in  the  common  struggle ;  yet 
her  manufactures,  even  now  that  peace  bad  re^ 
turned,  were  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  peace,  in-» 
stead  of  opening  to  her  wider  arid  better  markets 
for  her  goods,  has  in  fact  sealed  many  of  the  ports 
of  her  friends  and  allies  against  her  more  nrmly 
than, they  were  closed  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.     When  peace  returned,  the  continent 
indeed  was  in  a  state  very  unpropitious  to  the 
introduction    of    British    manufactures.       The 
people  had' either  changed   their  habits,  or  they 
had  been  impoverished,  or  they  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  their  own  manufactured.      The 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  even  those  who  were  most 
indebted  to  this  country,  and  had  drawn  from  it 
such  enormous  loans  and  subsidies,  were  natur- 
ally solicitous  to  cherish  and  support  the  infant 
manufactures  of  their  own  countries ;  and  to  tbis 
end  they  adopted  those  measures  which  bad  been 
so  efficacious   in  rearing    and    protecting    the 
manufactures    of     Great    Britain — they    either 
totally  prohibited  the  introduction  of  our  manu- 
factures,   or  imposed    upon  them    duties   that 
amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition. 

That  nation  is  undoubtedly  not'  only  the 
most  powerful,  but  also  the  most  virtuous  and 
happy,  in  which  the  individuals  Of  which  it  is 
composed  do  not  exhibit  the  extremes  of  enor* 
mous  wealth  and  abject  poverty.  It  is  also 
equally  true  with  respect  to  commerce,  as  with 
respect  to  maou&ctures,  that  thatw  ealtb  wbicb 


results  from  patient  and  unwearied  industry,  is 
not  only  favourable  to  the  morals  and  happi- 
•ness  ofthe  iodividuial,  but  it  is  also  indicative  of 
the  real  atmngth  of  the  vation.     But  the  warn 
from  which-  we  are  happily  at   length,  emcmei- 
pated^  had  a  tttrong  tendency  to  alter  the*  whole- 
some character  of  British  commerce,  and   the 
-honourable  character  of  the  Britiefa  merchant, 
•by  introducing   into  their  commercial  tvansiic* 
ttons  a  spirit    of  adventure  bordering  closely 
-upon  the  spirit  of  gambling.    «Ckimmer«e  became 
a  game  of    hasard ;  the  stoke  wii9  generally 
•deep;    if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  profits 
were  large;  but  if  itfiedled,  embarrassment,  and 
too   often    bankruptcy,   was    the  conscqvMce. 
Scarcely  had  the  return    of  peace^ofiened  the 
continent  of  Europe,  before  it  waa glutted  with 
-Britiah  merchandise.      Themerclrant  did  not 
consider  that  fare  was  sending r his ^goods  tone* 
tions  tmpoverisfaed  by  a  lovg  war ;- and;  on  that 
'account  unable  'to  ptirohasc  to  any  ^grreat  extent, 
even  if  the  disposition  had  existed.     But  the 
wants  and  desires  of  the  inhabEtaots  had '  onder^ 
gone  a  change,  and  they  had  learned,  to  supply 
themselves  with  many   of   those  articles  wnich 
they  formerly  bad  received  from  us.    The  price 
too  operated  greatly  to  our  disadvantage ;  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  causes  already 
adverted  to,  the  articles  we  had  to  offer  to  our 
former  connections  aotually  cost  the  British  mer- 
chant nearly  double  the  amount  formerly  paid 
by  his  former  correspondenu  for  similar  articles, 
•From*  these  combined  causes  the  demand  became 
so  much  diminishedy  that  the  buyer  had  the  com* 
plete  eontroul  of  the. market,  and  the  seller  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  almost  any  price  that  ivas 
offered  to  him.   This  fflut  of  British  merchandise 
was  not  merely  confined   to   the  continent    of 
Europe>  but  extended  in  an  equal  degree   to 
America;  and  in  the  early  part  of  ^le  year  1810, 
the  manufactures  of  England  were  actually  sel^ 
ling  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  articles  would 
have- obtained  in  the  home  markets. 

While  great  complaints  were  heard  from  all 
quarters  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  it  appears, 
trom  the  official  returns  laid  before  parliament, 
that  the  value  of  our  exports  in  1815  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year  in  the  annals  of  British 
commerce !  This  fact  however  only  shows,  how 
futile  it  is  to  rely  upon  the  amount  of  exports  as 
a  criterion  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  trade 
of  the  country.  A  peace  is  concluded  with  na- 
tions that  have  been  long  at  war  with  us ;  our- 
merchants  immediately  use  all  their  capital  and 
credit  in  purchasing  goods  to  send  to  foreign 
markets ;  the  official  return  of  exports  thus  pre- 
sents a  greatly  increased  value ;  but  mark  th^ 
i*esult :  the  gootb  arrive  in  such  abundance^  that 
Uie  inarkets  become  overstocked,  and  most  of 
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.those  who  thus  embarked  their  .capital,  or  bought  .skill,  naay  arise  from  the  Jiigfaer  rate  ^f  labour,  in  fiOOK  T« 

.upon  their  credit,  either  suffer  Uiemselves  or  in-  this  country,  and  from  the  master- mauufaQturer  ■  ■ 

flict  sufferings  on  others.  requiring  larger  profits,  aa  occupying  a  higher  OHiOp.yilJ. 

It  is  not  easy   to  point  out  the  method  by  rank  in  society  here   than,  upon   the  oontiaent.  ^r"*^''^**^ 

which  the  commerce  of  this  country  may  regain  This  disadvantage  may  however  be  considered      I^^^ 

its   honourable    character  and   wholesome  and  dubious,  because  it   is  not  feir  to  compare  the 

nourishing  qualities ;    nor  to  foresee  into  what  .  wages  of  a  workman  in  this  .country  with  the 

state  it  will  settle  should  peace    continue  for  wages  of  a  workman  abroad;  the  proper  com- 

several  years.      With  regard  to  this  latter  topic,  parison  is  between  the .  price  paid  m  Great  Bri- 

some  conjecture  may  however  be  formed  from  a  tain  and  other  countries  for  the  same  quantity  of 

survey  of  the  advantages  we  still  possess,  and  work.     For  it  is  evident,  that  a  workman  here^ 

the  disadvantages  under  which  our  commerce  being  more  persevering  .a^d  expert,  and  espe- 

labours  as  compared  'with  other  nations.     With  cially    with  the  assistance,  of  machinery,  will 

regard  to  our  advantages,  we  possess  a  capital  produce  more  w^ork  in  the  same  time,  and  is  in 

far  exceeding    any   which  foreign  nations  can  .  reality  deserving  of  much  higher  wages.      With 

hope  to  acquire  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  respect  to  the  greater  profits  expected  by  the 

andihiseapita),  if  wekeep  at  peace,  mustaecu-  master -manufacturer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 

mulate  at  a  much  more  rapia  rate  than   it  has  greater  profits  may  arise  either  from  a  larger  per 

hitherto  done.    Our    next  advantage   may  be  oentage  on  the  same  capital,  or  the  same  per 

stated  to  be  our  coal  mines,  so  beneficial,  and  oentage  on  a  larger  capital ;  and  it  is  undoubted^ 

indeed  indispensable,  to  the  prosperity  of  manu-  that  in  this  CQUQtry  the  per  .eentage   of  profit 

factures,  where  machinery  is.  extensively  intro*  upon  the  capital  is  smallerthan  on  the  continent, 

duced,  and  where  that  most  potent  and  valuable  the  larger  profits  arising  from  the  greater  capital 

of  all  machines — the   steam  engine,  is  in  eon-  employed,  and  the  rapid  improvements  made  ip 

tinual  operation.      A  third  advantage  consists  in  every  branch  of  our  manufacture, 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  workmen,  uniting  A  short  exposition  of  the  financial  situation 

in  themselves  qualities  which  are  not  found  com-  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 

biued  in  any  otber>  workmen  in  the  world.    In  '..ware,  will  follow  with  propriety  the  cursory  re- 

Qther  countries  the  workmen  may  be  more  active,  view.just  taken  of  our  agriculture,  our  manufac- 

but  their  activity  soon  dies  away  ;    whereas  a  tures^nd  our  commerce.    The  observations  op 

British  operative, manufacturer  or  mechanitfgoes  these  topics  have  heen  drawn  principally  from  a 

on  steadily  and  unweariedly.     Other  workmen  publication  amply  stored  with  materials  for  hie- 

may  possess  greater  quickness  of  intellect,  but  tory,  and  which*  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 

none  with  so  much  perseverance  unite  so  much  by  the  politician  and  the  man  of  business.*    The 

command  of  thought,  and  produce  so  many  ad-  expenses  of  all  descriptions,  incurred  during  the 

vantageous  practical  results.  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  far  exceed  those 

The  disadvantages  und^  which  the  manu-  incurred  during  any  former  wars*      The  hostile 

factures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  labour,  operations,  both  as  regfards  Great  Britain  herself 

are  found,  first,  in  an  immense  taxation.    The  and  the  powers  she  subsidized,  were  on  a  much 

price  which  her  manufactureirs  obtain  for  their  larger  scale ;  the  value  of  money   had  greatly 

articles  in  foreign  markets  must  not  only  replace  depreciated  )  and  the  duration  and  inveteracy  of 

what  has  been  paid  for  the  raw  material,  and  the  contest  called  forth  exertions,  and  demanded 

what  has  been  consumed  during  the  process  of  sacrifices,  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 

the  manufacture,  as    well  as  the  profit  of  the  the  world.      A  war  of  such  a  nature,  comprising 

manufacturer,  but  it  must  also  pay  a  certain  sum  gigantic  Haval   and  military  opei^ations,t   and 

to  the  national  creditor,'  at  the  same  time  that  it  employing  at  ohe  and  the  same  time  more  than  a 

contributes  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  state,  million  of  warriors,!    of  various  descriptions. 

Another  disadvantage  opposed  to  our  capital  and  could  not  be    conducted  .without  an  expense 

'*  New  AuDUld  Register; 

f  For  the  prindiMl  pan  of  the  war  thete  were  in  eomnusaiom  re6tliiig,  and  in  otdinaiy,  S6i  th^  of' the  liofe,  56  ihiiw  of  SO  gone  eadii 
S^fcigatee,  177  sloope,  14  baml»»  172  brigs,  46  cuUeie,  and  64  schoonen,  navigated  andfiio^t  by  14^^000aaaiMH  and  88,000  marinee. 

t  MEN  IN  ilRMH  IN  THE  BRITISH  EHPIRE  IN  1812. 
(Collected  frtm  Official  RHum$.) 

1.AND  FORCES  i...Briti8h  anny....» ^1,000      8RA  FORCES : ;«.^.BjritkhnaTf...^ i47t9AS 

Local  Militia  in  Great  &ritain.^..»...  196,446  Maiinei 89*668.1 79,9S0 

Volunteers  in  Gre^t  Britain 88,000  BAST    INDIA   COM.  7  British  Forces  in  India.  90,000 

Militia  and  Yeomen  in  Inland 8O,006  PAi^*s  SERVICE,    l  Natire  army... ^140,000 

Militia  and  Feoables  in  the  Colonief  S8,000  Marines 915-160,912 

Foreign  ooips  in  the  British  service...  50,741  .— ^.......... 

—  *  ,  Total,  Men  hi  Arttt 1,069,020 

7«1,187  ,„■■ 

The  jear  1819  itiay  be  coosideied  as  a  fair  standaid  whereby  to  judge  of  tte  t 
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BOOK  V.  greatly  exceeding  any  natioDal  expenditure  ever 

-; rrrr  recorded  in  history ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 

T^'^V  sidered  that  Great  Britain  was  the  general  pay- 
master of  Europe,*  and  that  she  was  in  no  in- 
stance assisted  by  other  countries,  not  even  when 
her  arpies  were  fighting  the  batUes  of  her  allies 
on  their  own  soil. 

Rapid  as  was  the  advance  of  the  national 
burthens,    still  they  were  found  incapable    of 


iai» 


keeping  pace  with  the  public  expenditure;  and 
although  the  sum  annually  collected  from  the 
people,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  amounted 
to  from  seventy  to  eighty  millions  sterling  ;t 
yet  the  national  funded  debt  up  to  the  first  of 
February,  1816,  had  accumulated  to  the  tre- 
mendous magnitude  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twelve  millions,  of  which  sum  however  three 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  had  been  redeeoied. 


*  The  LOANS  and  SUBSIDIES  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  the  powers  of  Europe  doting  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  amount 
10  sizty-dght  miUions  sterling,  in  the  foUmnng  proportions  :— 

Total 

To  PRUSSI A— Subsidies  m  1794.^70,000;  in  1807,  £180,000 ;  in  1817.14-15  and  16,  £6,30?,996 :£7,15J,996 

AUSTRIA— Loans  in  1795,  £4,600,000;  in  1797,  £l,6S0,000  ; £6,220,000  ;•  1  -^  ^g,  .^. 

SubeidtesinlSOQ,  1814-15 and  16 £4,667,473i  »"»«»^»*73 

PORTUGAL-^rantsin  1797  and  1801,  £800,000;  Loan  in  1809,  £600,000;*  Grants  in  1810,  £980,000 ;  inl  nQon/vwi 

181M2and  13,   £6,000,000 ;  in  1814.15  and  16,  £3,600,000 /  **,:fou,uw 

SPAIN.-In  drafts,  cash,  arms,  and  stores,  from  1809  to  1816 ...5,724,079 

SWEDEN— Grants  in  1808, 1809,  1812,  and  1813,  £2,706,736  ;  in  1814-15  and  16,  £2,857.865 5,564,601 

SICILY'-Subsidies  in  1 808,  £300,000  ;  and  £400,000  annually  from  1809  to  1813,  £2,000,000 ;  in  1814  and  15,  \    -^^uuMi 

£916,666 J    '»*»*»«* 

RUSSIA— Subsidies  in  1812,  £286,237  ;  in  1813,  £1,666,666  ;  in  1814- 15  and  16,  £7,555,828 ^ 9,508,721 

FRENCH  EMIGRANTS,  and  other  foreigners,  from  1794  to  1814 3;956,01» 

MINOR  POWERS  OF  EUROPE,  during  the  war,  about , «• 10,009,000 

*  No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  emperor  for  the  payment  of  either  the  principal  or  interest  on  these  loans,  which»  like  the 
Poortnguese  loan,  must  fall  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great  Britain. 

SYNOPSIS. 

9H0W1KO  TH£  AXrmVAL  IKCaEAKE  OF  THE  BftlTISB  EEVEHUE  AVD  EXPEITDITURE,  AiTD  THE  AMOUVT  OF  THE  PITBLIC  LOAKB, 

From  tfie  Year  1790  to  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1816. 


1 

REVENUE. 

EXPENDITURE. 

u_. 

1  LOANS. 

Year. 

Paid  into  Ezchem 

Ttar. 

N0V9. 

^.  . 

Ordnance. 

taUceUmtw*.* 

Total, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£           f 

£ 

V  C^^ 

15,986,068 

1790 

2,4^3,636 

1,609,574 

455,872 

11,363,515 

15,912,597 

1790 

Itj  11791 

16,631,000 

1791 

4,008,405 

2,062,548 

594,678 

9,303,547 

15,960,178 

1791 

II  ) 1792 

13,882,435 

1792 

1,985,482 

1,819,460 

422,001 

10,729,914 

14,956.857 

1792 

=*»  (l793 

17,674,395 

1793 

3,971,915 

3,993,715 

783,776 

8,908,050 

17,657,456 

1793 

ri794 

17,440,809 

1794 

5,525,331 

6,641,060 

1,345,008 

6,716,720' 

20,228.119 

1794 

4,500,000 

1796 

17,374,890 

1795 

6,315,523 

11,610,008 

2,321,010 

8,560,724 

28,807,265 

1795 

12,907,462 

^ 

1796 

18,243,876 

1796 

11,883,693 

14,911,899 

1,954,665 

16,169,386 

44,919,643 

1796 

19,490,646 

>  " 

1797 

18,668,925 

1797 

13,033,673 

15,488,083 

1,643,056 

12,500,000 

42,664,812 

1797 

31,726,796 

1798 

20,518,780 

1798 

13,449,388 

12,852,814 

1,303,580 

14,874,7^1 

42,480,543 

1798 

39,112,842 

1799 

23,607,945 

1799 

13,642,000 

11,840,000 

1,500,000 

15,658,000 

42,640,000 

1799 

17,000,000 

1   1800 

29,604,008 

1800 

13,619,079 

11,941,767 

1,695,956 

15,665,015 

42,921,817 

1800 

18,500,000 

L1801 

28,085,S29 

1801 

15,857,037 

12,117,039 

1,639,055 

15,967,971 

45,581,102 

1801 

20,500,000 

i    (1802 
1  (1803 

28,221,183 

1802 

13,833,573 

11,211,795 

1,952,274 

20,892,123 

47,889,765 

1802 

29,000,000 

38,401,738 

1803 

10,211,378 

11,786,619 

1,125,921 

24,656,506 

47,780,424 

1803 

25,000,000 

ri804 

49,335,978 

1804 

12,350,606 

19,152,739 

3,737,091 

17.717,087 

52,957,523 

1804 

14,000,000 

1805 

49,652,471 

1805 

15,035,630 

18.616,898 

4,456,994 

23,641,484 

61,751,006 

1805 

14,500,000 

1806 

53,698,124 

1806 

14,466,998 

17,019,728 

4,732.286 

37,580,697 

73,799,609 

1806 

22,500,000 

18()7 

58,902,291 

1807 

16,084,027 

15,111,490 

4,511,064 

37,072,137 

72,778,718 

1807 

20.000,000 

.^ 

1808 

61,524,113 

1808 

16,775,761 

15,388,550 

4,190,748 

39,315,582 

75,670,641 

1808 

12,200,000 

& 

1809 

63,042,746 

1809 

17,467,892 

17,201,061 

5,108,900 

42,202,659 

81,980,512 

1809 

10,600,000 

^A 

1810 

66,029,340 

1810 

19,236,036 

18,463,094 

4,374,184 

42,9f)3,934 

84,977,248 

1810 

14,600,000 

1 

1811 

64,427,371 

1811 

20,058,412 

18,535,299 

4,652,331 

47,302,109 

90,548,151 

1811 

12,000,000 

1812 

63,327,432 

1812 

19,540,678 

23,869,359 

4,557,609 

47,940,113 

95,907,659 

1812 

16,981,300 

1813 

66,444,108 

1813 

20,500,339 

30,302,890 

4.252,409 

45,469,468 

100,525,106 

1813 

26,789.625 

1814 

70,926,216 

1814 

21,996,624 

29,469,520 

3,404,527 

64,002,142 

118,872,813 

1814 

53,05d,574 

1815 

75,324,084 

1815 

21,961,566 

33,795,556 

4.480,729 

66,252,095 

126,489,946 

1815  63,078,048 

Ll«16  j 

79,948,670 

1816   16,373,870 1 

23.172,136 

2,963,891 

60,298.397 

102,808,294 

1816   39,421,956 

\Thc  Finance  Accounts  are  made  up  to  the  6th  of  January  in  each  Year,"] 
*  Indndmg  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt»  the  sum  paid  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  Subsidies,  Loans  to  Irehuid,  and  the  CtTil  List. 
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the    poWerfti)  ofyeration  of  tire     6peficd  iipwi  M  wcfre  then  unknoini.    Thepopa- 


principaliy  by 
sinking  fafid.'* 

l^ng  before  tlie  natienar  «!kbf  bad  atfaiKred 
one> tenth  part  of  its  present  tnaghkude,  it  was 
confidently  predicted  by  some  of  th^  first  poll* 
tical  writers  of  the  a^e,  that  it  had  nearly  ap  • 
proadied  its  utmost  KmitSy  and  that  if  ever  it 
should  adQoUHt  to  one  hundred  fnilKons,  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  mast  be  the  inetiiable  con- 
sequence. At  that  period  Che  latent  tneans  df 
the  country  had  not  been  brou^t  into  public 
Tiew;  parliament  had  not  fathomed  and  fpea- 
sured  the  wealth  of  the  people ;  their  power  and 
resources  had  not  disclosed  themselves,  Mr 
could  it  have  been  believed  that  they  were  so 
ample,  or  capable  of  such  ah  extension.  Indeed 
many  of  the  sources  of  wealth  which  have  sinde 


BOML  T. 


.  *  NATIONAL  PEBT. 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  wufs  of  the  French  revoliltion  in  1797 £t35,7S^5,G09 

Increue during  the  flntwar, - ,„. *< ^      3S7,469»665 


Increase  daring  the  peace  of  1808^,. 


56i;e03,874 
4#i907,806 


Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1803, 601,411,080 

Increaae  to  the  1st  of  Febmaiy,  1815, 511i606^5« 

Total  funded  debt  Pebruarj  Ist,  1816, ^lyU2,4l7>^2 

Deduet-^Redeemed,  and  stttiding  in  the  name  of  the  {     njj.  .^o  «^ 
oommiflioncrs,  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  \     **>i39«***0 
Debt  transferred  to  the  commissiooers  for  life  \ 

annuities, J 

Cancelled  by  redemption  of  bttd  tax,, 

Cancelled,  and   the  funds    thereof  c' 

with  new  loans,  as  pei^  Acts  53 

Geo.  in.  C^.  59 

Debt  miNdeemed,    and  due   to  the   public  creditor, 

February  Ist,   1816 

The  oniedeemed  debt  stands  thus  z'-^n  the  ^  per  dents.. 

4  per  eeata . 


Amtual  Iwlermt. 
£8,176,336 
.  Ii2«258,15t 

20,428,488 
507^76 

20,735,966 
S1,413,884 

je«2,149»856 


ax, 

charged) 
I  and  54  > 


3,097,551 

25,155,056 

251,738,858 


-£320,584,(^ 


':} 


i&J92,033^27 

i.£591,9l5,«04 
.....74,077»744 

5  per  cents 126,042,479 

Which  bein  gaU  rendered  into  5  per  oentk  reduces  the  fbnded  natkmal  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  i:540^452,596  io  adnd  numey  ittrBng ;  olf 
which  soin  about  dghteea  miUioDg  oolyare  coring  to  fonq^en  residing  abroad  (al  appears  finorthe  dailllB  or«miptioaniade  vnkr 
the  property  tax)  and  the  remainder  to  British  subjects  residing  in  tfafts  country. 
On  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1816«  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  in  the  finance  accounts,  amounted  to  £48,725,357;  and  nt  the  same 
period,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  rendered  into  sterling  money,  amounted  to  .£45,000,000,  whidi  sums,  added  to  Ae  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  constitutes  an  aggregate  of  £634,177,953,  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  in  sterling  money ;  e«hisive  of  the  Imperial 
iftd  Portuguese  loans,  amoUAtfag  ti^gether  to  ablMt  six  millions. 
The  total  annual  charge  for  interest,  management,  &c  of  the  funded  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  in  the  finance  report,  Pdmttty  lst« 
I8l6i  amounts  to  /'42,149,850,  of  i^iieh  ^12,796,^25  is  payable  to  the  eowMsieuiw  for  tbaJeduolaon  df  liie  national  debt 

t  SUMMARY   VIEW    OF   THE    POPULATION  OP   THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE. 
At  the  eoneltisioo  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1816. 

Pnepenont  Negro  Totaimmber 


Swtfeent 

Population  of  England  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy  9,538,827 

of  Waiee 611,788 

of  Scotland ..../...... ^...^  1,805^688 

of  Iveknd «. 4,60e,0(J0 

British  subjects  in  die  difinoit  depeBjtaeiee  in  B«iQpe»  I80|30a 

m  the  British  possessions  in  Notih  America,  486,146 

in  the  British  West  India  oolanifs,  64«994 

in  the  Bridsh  settlements  hi  Alnca,  20,678 

in  her  c0l4nie»  and  dependsKtai  in   Aidb,  61,059 

East  India  Company*s  territortd  poesoseioa,  29^ji46 

British  navy,  tnnny,  and  fetcSgn  cerjto  Hi  the'  9rlliA  "I  ^^,  _ 

service, .. /  «>7lf241 

Total  amount  of  the  p<^adon  o^the  British  empire,  j  7,965,967 


qf  colour. 


Uibamrer§, 


16,456,303 


■i.      ...      •»«      •••       «..      ..«      ...       ...      ... 

180,300 

>..       ...       ...      ...      ...      ...       ...       ...      ... 

486,146 

...    '•gS,oei        6M,096   ... 

7«|17l 

128.977 

...    1,807,496        ...     ^.    140,450  ... 

2,009.005 

...40,033,162        ....    

40,058,408 

671,241 


41,982,038 


7T4,M6  60,722,551« 


*  CoLQuiiouN  on  ihc  Wealth,  Power  and  Resooicesef  the  British  Empire* 
vori,.  II.— NO.  74.  »N 
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latioti  of  the  Brilisfa  e^dpifey  whiob  at  thsrt  period  oaapVlII. 
iretimpSy  trnking  iotof  the  Account  all  her  depen- 
dencies, did  net  ekeeed  tlveniy  mifiions,  has 
sinee  swelled  te  miy  niiHioBs  of  souls,  and  the 
proper'tjr  of  the  nation,  pnblie  and  private,  has 
un<k^^one  a  ptopottionate  augnentatioii. 

Contrasting  ibe  peiriod  wbett  the  preseirt 
sotei^gn  of  these  re6kas  as^nded  the  throne, 
with  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country, 
even  at  the  c6ncltrsion  of  one  ^  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  exhausting  eoiit^sts  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  it  tunst  be  admitted  that  the  most 
sangiiine  ittiaghiation  ^ould  not  hMh  anticipated 
«ueh  an  accession  of  territory,  population,  and 
pOWe^.f  In  every  Region  of  the  world,  in 
Europe,  Arin,  Africa,   and  Anderica^  the  colo- 
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nial  dependencies  of  Great  Britsdn  have  in- 
creased beyond  all  former  example ;  and  it  may 
now  be  averred  that  the  sun  in  his  course  never 
sets  upon  the  flag  of  Britain.*  In  the  progress  of 
the  war,  all  the  colonial  territories  of  her  enemies 
in  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere,  fell  in 
succession  under  the  power  of  her  arms,  and  the 
once  numerous  ap^  powerful  navies  of  the  belli- 
gerent states  of  fiurope,  were  either  annihilated 
or  rendered  inactive.  At  no  period  of  the  world 
was  the  dominion  of  the  seas  so  entirely  British 
as  during  the  latter  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  such  had  been  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  naval  power,  that  on  the  return  of 
peace  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  to  France,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  of  no  less  than  fourteen  colonies. 

But  ample  as  the  national  resources  have 
hitherto  proved  themselves,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  draw  upon 
them,  and  to  that  point  we  have  probably  at- . 
tained.  Statesmen  of  all  parties  seem  to  agree, 
that  taxation,  at  least,  has  attained  its  utmost 
limit.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  government 
is  imperiously  called  upon  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture ;  to  reduce  the  peace  establishment  as  low  as 
the  relative  situation  of  this  country  with  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  will  admit;  and  to  abolish 
every  office  of  emolument  in  the  state  which  is  not 
either  an  office  of  efficient  duty,  or  that  has  not 
been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  public  service. 

The  great  art  of  government  is  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  governed ;«  and  the  first 
duty  of  a  leralator  is,  to  supply  the  efficient, 
that  is,  the  industrious,  part  of  the  population 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  support.  To 
preserve  the  labouring  xslasses  from  falling  into 
the  rank  of  paupers,  and  t)ie  manufacturers  and' 


smaller  tradesmen  from  descending  to  the  situa- 
tion of  labourers.  If  these  classes  be  upheld,  all 
the  higher  orders  will  stand  erect.  They  are 
the  pedestal  upon  which  the  column  of  society 
rests,  and  when  they  sink  in  great  numbers,  the 
whole  edifice  is  endangered,  rfo  change  so  im- 
portant as  that  which  has  just  taken  place— a 
change  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace, 
can  arise,  without  its  influence  being  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  For  years  we  have  com- 
manded the  commerce  of  the  world ;  now  all 
other  nations  are  at  liberty  to  meet  us  in  the 
foreign  markets.  Hitherto  large  armies  were 
to  be  clothed  that  are  now  disbanded,  «nd 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  more  scanty 
apparel,  less  frequently  renewed.  The  cessa- 
tiof  of  war  has  not  only  deprived  a  large  body 
of  officers  and  men  engaged  in  belligerent  pur- 
suits of  their  accustomed  employment,  but  it 
has  sunk  into  penury  many  of  those  who  have 
for  years  been  supported  by  their  labour  in  fabri- 
cating and  finishing  the  various  articles  required 
both  for  the  sea  and  land  service.  All  these 
have  suddenly  become  idle,  or  now  divide  that 
employment,  which  was  before  scarcely  suffi- 
cient, with  the  labours  in  agriculture  and  the 
manufactories.  This  revulsion,  however,  must 
be  imputed,  not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  artifi- 
cial, state  of  society — not  to  peace,  but  to  war. 
Peace  indeed  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
evil;  but  war,  which  diverted  the  nation  from 
the  wholesome  state  of  prosperity  in  which  it 
was  found  in  the  year  1703,  and  has  burthened 
us  with  an  enormous  debt,  and  an  oppressive 
taxation,  is  solely  to  blame  for  that  share  of 
public  distress  which  does  at  present  exist, 
and  for  all  those  miseries  that  may  continue 
to  prevail  till  the  country  shall  again  revert 
back  to  a   period   of  settled  peace  and  pros- 


*  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Value  of  haded,  and  other  pioperty,  puUic  and  private,  in  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland    £2,736,640,000 

in  9  dependencies  in  Europe, 22,161,350 

in  7  settlements  in  North  America, 46,575,360 

in  14  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 100,014,864 

in  4  settlements  in  Africa, 4,770,500 

in  5  settlements  and  colonics  in  Asia,  ..38,721,090 

39  2,948,883,144 

Estimated  value  of  the  property,  public  and  private,  in  the  dominions  under  thel        .  ^^  Aj»r,  ^c^ 

controul  and  managcmentof  the  East  India  Company, « j        i,u7x,«7,75i 

Total  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  British  empire, .£4,021,310,895* 

ESTIMATE  OF 'THE  ANNUAL  INCOME  ARISING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

de2l6,817,624 


Ttmk  Agriculture,.. 
MamiActures 


Cotton  goods, £$3,iD0O,0OO 

Woollens, 18,000,000 

Leadier,...^ 12,000,000 

Linens, 10,000,000 

Hardware,  dec. 6,000,000 

Other  artidcs, 45,230,000 


114,230,000 


Brought  over, £331,047,624 

From  mines  and  minenls» 9,000»000 

Inland  trade, ^  ...  31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping  46,373,748 

Coastmg  trade, 2,000,000 

Fisheries  (exclusive  of  coknial)  2,100,000 

Banks, 3,500,000 

Foreign  income^ 5,000,000 


Making  an  uggregBte  annual  income  of  .f  430,521,372.* 
*  CoLQVHOvv  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Besourccs  of  the  Britidt  Empire. 
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perity.  Had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  Great 
Britain  not  to  have  mixed  herself  with  the  revo- 
lutionary wars,  her  prosperity  would  at  the 
present  moment  have  attained  to  an  elevation 
unknoH[n  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  those  difliculties  with  which  she  has  at 
present  to  struggle,  would  have  had  no  existence, 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  on  the  past  except 
for  the  government  of  our  future  conduct ;  it  is 
with  that  view  that  statesmen  should  examine 
the  subject  now  under  consideration  ;  and  if  they 
come  to  the  inquiry  with  unbiassed  minds,  they 


will,  no  doubt,  arrive   at   the  conclusion,  that  °^^*^  ^- 
war  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  national  evils,  and  q^^^  yj  .| 
that  nothing  short  of  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  v^-^'^^_/ 
should  at  any  time  cause  a  commercial  nation      \sis 
to  unfurl  the  standard  of  hostility.       Such  is  the 
line  of  conduct  recommended  by  sound  policy  ; 
but  if   we  carry  our   views^still  higher,  if  we 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion,  which  imperial  and  sovereign 
princes  have  at  length  laid  down  as  the  standard 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  cement  of  their  alli< 
ances,*  governors    will  be  cautious   how  they 


*  CONVENTION,  USUALLY  CALLED  THE  HOLY  LEAGUE, 

BETWSKK     TBB    EMPSBOBS   OF  BUS8TA    AHO    AU8TBIA,    AND    THK    XIXO    OF    FBUSSIA. 

Id  the  name  of  tbe  most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity,  their  Majesties  bare  agreed  to  the  following  articles : — 

Articlb  L—CoDformaUy  to  tbe  words  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  command  all  men  to  consider  each  other  as 

brethren,  tbe  three  contracting  monurcbs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fralemity ;  and,  con- 

'  sidering  each  other  us  fellow  countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance } 

and,  regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit 

of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

Art.  II. — In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether  between  the  said  {j^overnments,  or  between  tbeir 
subjects,  shall  be,  that  of  doing  each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying^,  by  unalterable  good  will,  the  mutual 
affection  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated,  to  consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  christian 
nation ;  the  three  allied  princes,  looking  on  themselves  as  merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branebes  of  one 
/amily,  namely^  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  thus  confessing  that  Uie  christian  nation,  of  which  they  and  their  people 
form  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign  than  him  to  whom  alone  power  really  belongs,  because  in  him  alone  are 
found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom ;  that  is  to  say^  God,  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the 
Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life,  Their  jnajesties  consequently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude, 
as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace  which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone  is  durable  to  strengthen 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to 
mankind. 

Art.  in. — All  the  powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  ha«e  dictated  the  pre- 
sent act,  and  shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agitated,  that  those  truths  should 
henceforth  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  received  with  equal 
ardour  and  afiection  into  this  holy  alliance. 


Done  at  Parisj  oh  the  26th  of  Sept,  1816. 


[Signed] 


[This  treaty  is  agned,  not,   as  is  usual,  by  the  respective  ministeni,  but  by  the  sofereigm  themielvet,  with 
their  own  sigutttuKSy  or  which  the  «bof  e  are  fac  iimUei,} 
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BOOK.  V^  briDg  Bpto  their  cotmtries    the  gfoilt  of  blood,  Trars,  as  they  are  styled,  are  in  any  case  justifi* 
^  and  the  p«0|»le  in  fotdretiMea  will  guard  against  able,  is  a  question  that  may  fairly  adfnit  of  dis- 

Chaf.VIU.  betBg  made  the  inatmmeaits  of  hostile  factions,  pute;  but  it  is  clear  th^t  war  is  utterly  irrecon- 
^"^^^TT^  An  eJEflfmination  of  the  pablic  expeoditure  of  cilable  with  the  principles  professed  by  christian 
■^1^  Great  Britain  from  1790  lo  1810,  as  exhibited  communities,  except  when  every  effort  has  been 
at  page  M8,  of  the  present  volume,  will  ahow  exerted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  wrongs 
that  the  Expenses  of  tho  war^  to  this  country  of  which  the  aggrieved  party  complains.  Wrongs 
alone^  have  amounted  to  ^fljISa^^Oliy-dll  ;^  but  indeed  are  seldom  redressed  by  war,  unless  re- 
to  eakHiIate  the  load  of  boaiSan  life  sustained  -  venge  be  redress,  and  multiplied  injury  i»atisftc- 
by  all  the  irtates  engaged  in  this  contest,  is  tion ;  and  in  general  that  success  is  the  most 
impiwsible.  HeOatoaabs  of  ^^^letitea,  high  as  truly  glorious  and  satisfactory,  which  is  peace- 
Olympus,   have  been  oiftred  to  the  furies  of  ably  <wtained.t 

war  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  and  The  power,  strength,  and  resources  of  this 

in  estimating  the  aggr^aCe  abioftrft   of  huiiiatt  country,  fas  developed  in  tlie  foregoing  pages,  if 

sacrifices  within  that  period,  at  a  aura  equal  to  wisely  administered,  may  yet  conduct  the  nation 

the  whole  male  aduk  population  of  the  united  to  a  state  of  prosperity.    Time  will  no  doubt  be 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  oo  ex-  required  to  overoorae  the  diiBculties  under  which 

aggeration  is  perhaps  eooimiited.      If  tbi6  be  a  we  laboyr,   but  time    and   pradence   are  alone 

fact^  and    the    asa^tidn    will,  We  ahprehend^  «ieees#ary  to  efi^t  that  purpose.     Of  military 

aearedy  b^  disputed,  it  must  be  adititted  thttt  and  toAVal  glory,   Great  Britain   has    laid  in  a 

the  appeal   to  the  sword  is  the  last  appeal  that  stock  on  winch  she  may  draw  for  ages  without 

should  be  mad6  by  hations.      Wheth^  ofi^nsive  eiShaastitig  the  fund.      She  may  atfbrd  to  culti- 

*  the  average  annual  espenditoie  of  Great  Britain  ftom  1794  to  18l6,.aiiiiranU  to  £66,654,3£9 

from  1790  to  1794,  to  i:i6,725,272 

0#n«titaiifrgtli  iomul  ucoew  of  £50,191,087,  Wfaleh,  iOUW|iiied  liy  twttit^-tbKe,  (henimiber  lif  years,  produces  an  aggregate 
increaaed  axpcMttUN  wkhki  thai  pefiod  of  ^\,i5ZjakA^U 

^t  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cobseqaences  of  the  late  wars  is  the  estaMishnwift  of  varieas  societies  in 
£urope  and  Amerioa  for  the  abolition  of  this  scourge  of  nations,  and  for  Ibe  diffusion  of  a  general  spirit  of  peace.  Tbe 
first  society  fornrted  for  tbts  purpose  was  instituted  on  the  28th  of  December,  1815,  in  tbe  state  of  Masflaebnsetts,  in  North 
America,  under  the  auspices  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state ;  and  tbe  object  of  the  Massachusetts  society, 
as  defined  by  its  members,  is  to  promote  the  oause  of  peace,  by  exhilntiag  with  clearness  aad  distineiHess  the  pacific 
nature  of  ibe  cbristian  dispensation,  and  by  turning  the  attention  ijf  the  community  to  the  ifaUire,  spirit,  causes, 
and  effects,  of  war.  It  is  hoped,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  all  nations',  aad  by  the  gradual  ilhiBniMilion 
of  the  christian  world,  3  pacific  spirit  may  be  communicated  to  governments,  and  that  in  this  way  the  occasions 
of  war,  and  the  belief  of  its  necessity,  will  be  constantly  diminished,  fill  it  shall  be  regarded  by  all  christians  with 
tbe  same  horror  with  which  they' now  look  back  on  the  exploded  atfd  lHtri>afocai  Clisftfftis  of  f6ffaer  ages.  To  this 
end  it  is  proposed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  peace  societies  both  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the 
^  dispersion  of  tracts,  by  correspondence,   and  by  other  suitable  means.      Various  facts  and  considerations  have  con- 

spired to  excite  a  hope,  that  a  change  may  be  effected  in  public  sentiment,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society 
introduced:  Governors,  in  the  holy  league,  above  referred  to,  have  solemnly  declared  tlieir  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  adopt  for  tbe  only  rule  of  their  conflict,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states,  anil  in  their 
political  relations  with  every  oilier  government,  the  precepts  of  the  christian  religion — the  precepts  of  justice,  of 
charity,  and  of  peace.  And  wMe  monarchs  have  erected  so  exalted  a  standard  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 
it  is  known  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in  every  civilized  country,  when  free  from  the  delusions  of  party 
passions  and  prejudices^  have  such  an  aversion  to  public  hostility,  that  they  would  rejoice  if  any  plan  couM  be  de- 
irtsed  which  would  secure  their  rights,  and  absolve  them  from  the  burthens  and  sufferings  of  war.  ''  A  late  treaty 
of  peace,"§  says  the  Massachusetts  society,  ^'  has  suggested  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan,  and  given  an  admi- 
f  rable  lesson  on  the  subject.  From  this  treaty^  it  seems,  that  when  two  governments  are  inclined  to  peace,  they  can 
make  some  friendly  power  the  nihpire,  and  last  resort,  for  settling  points  of  difference ;  and  this  ray  of  pacific  liglit  will, 
it  is  lioped,  shine  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  if  questions  about  territory — questions  which  as  frvqueotly,  and  as 
justly,  generate  wars  as  any  other,  may  be  honourably  settled  by  an  impartial  umpire,"  '*  where,"  it  is  inquired,  **  is  tbe 
impracticability  of  constituting,  by  general  consent,  a  grand  tribunal  of  empires — a  high  court  of  equity,  to  pass  sentence 
in  all  matters  of  dispute  between  particiHjir  goFernnoents  V* 

An  institution  similar  in  its  objects  10  the  |leace  societies  en  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was  instituted  in 
London,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1816,  at  the  \^A  of  whii'h  stalltls  the  name  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  zealous  and  successful 
promoter  of  t>Te  abolitlbn  of  tbfe  Afi*ican  Slave  'frade.  Tbi9^MN»iety,and  its  auxiliaries,  like  the  peace  societies  of  America, 
address  themselves  to  no  particular  religious  of  poIitic*a]  community,  but  wibh  to  embrace  those  of  every  denomination, 
in  the  attiinmeot  of  an  object,  not  limited  by  local  attachments,  nor  circumscribed  by  geographical  boundaries,  but  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  human  race. 

§  The  Treaty  of  Ohent  between  Great  Britain  and  Amerioh  see  VoL  11.  Book  V.  p.  406. 
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▼ata  the  arts  of  peace  ;  to  engage  freely  in 
the  parsaits  of  a  peaceful  industry ;  and^  avail- 
ipg  herself  of  the  security  of  her  insular  situ- 
ation, and  her  renown  in  afms,  view,  with  a 
dignified  composure,  the  agitations  of  surround- 
ing nations,  whUe  she  herself  engages  in  no  con- 
test but  the  contests  of  commerce,  conciliation, 
and  benevolence. 

In  summing  up  the  events  of  the  long  and 
arduous  struggle  in  which  the  nation  has  been 
engaged,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and.situa* 
^tion  of  the  royal  fiamily  call  for  some  observa- 
tions. The  venerable  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
whose  affections  have  so  long  engaged  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  nation,  has  survived  the  contest, 
but  his  mental  alienation  has  not  permitted  him 
to  participate  in  the  exultatioh  which  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  his  arms  have  so  univer- 
sally  called  forth. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  if  that  epithet  may  be 
applied  to  an  authority  exercised  in  the  name 
of  another,  has  been  irradiated  with  wreaths  of 
imperi^able  renown.  No  sovereign,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  perhaps  display  within  so  short  a 
period  such  a  series  of  splendid  actions  as  Bri- 
tain has  achieved  daring  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  functions  by  the  prince  regent.  When 
the  reins  of  government  were  committed  to  his 
bands,  the  affairs  of  Europe  presented  a  pros- 
pest  calculated  to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
the  situation  of  his  own  country  was  by  no 
means  cheering.  The  power  of  Napoleon  seem* 
ed  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
French  nation,  and  so  strongly  consolidated  by 
the  subjugation  of  the  continent,  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance tr>  every  attempt  to  shake  its  stability. 
But. scarcely  was  unrestricted  authority  given 
to  the  prince,  when  our  victories  in  Spain  burst 
forth  upon  an  astonished  world,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  line.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  military  glory  beaming  upon  his 
throne,  no  British  prince  had  perhaps  ever  less 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  Several 
causes  conspire  to  produce  this  want  of  popu- 
larity :  the  political  vacillation  of  the  prince — his 
personal  habits — ^his  attachment  to  foreign  man- 
ners— and  above  all,  his  separation  from,  and 
the  judicial  proceedings  against,  his  royal  con- 
sort, have  contributed  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  his  daughter,  the 
only  offspring  of  that  unhappy  marriage,  has, 
since  the  departure  of  her  mother  from  England, 
had  a  large  share  of  popular  favour  transferred 
to  her  royal  person.  The  high  spirit  of  this 
illustrious  female,  as  evinced  in  her  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  her  mother,  and  in 
her  determination  to  exercise  her  right  of  free«- 


dom  of  choice  in  the  most  interesting  and  im*  HOOK  V. 
portant  of  all  human  contracts,  called  forth  the 


approbation  of  her  country,  and  was  hailed  as  a  CaAP.Vill. 
happy  omen  by  the  people  over  whom  she  was  '^•^^v-***^ 
destined  to  reign.     In  the  month  of  May,  1814,      ^^^^ 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  after  having 
sustained  a  distinguished  part  in  the  campaigaa 
of  that  and  the  preceding  year,  accompanied  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Irussia  to  England,  and 
remained  in  this  country  about  a  month  after  the 
departure  of  the  royal  visiters.    It  was  duriag 
this  period  that  he  had  first  the  happiness  to  at* 
tract  the  particular  attention  of  the  royal  familvt 
and  absence  did    not  obliterate  the  favourable 
impression  he  had  made  on   the  heart  of  the 

K'intsess.  Oo  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Slb% 
ince  Leopold,  who  was  at  that  tine  at  tilt 
court  of  the  house  of  Austria,  hastened  from 
Vienna  to  join  the  allied  armies  on  the  Rbiae^ 
and  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Paris.  The 
aflbirs  of  his  family  detained  him  for  some  time 
in  the  French  capital,  after  which  he  preceeded 
by  way  of  Cobourg  to  Berlin,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England  intimated  to  him  the  high  destiny  to 
which  he  was  called.  In  the  month  of  S'eb- 
ruary,  18 16,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
avowed  character  of  the  intended  husband  bf 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Two  months 
served  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the 
royal  nuptials,  and  on  Thursday,  "  the  Sd  of 
May,  at  nine  o^elock  in  the  morniae,  the  solem* 
nity  of  the  marriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  his 
Royal  Highness  6eoqge  Augustus  Fxedericki 
Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  the  united  king* 
dam  of  Great  Ebitaia  and  Ireland,  with  his 
S^^oe  Highsess  Leopold  George  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  Langrave  ^ 

of  Thurii^uen,  Prince  of  Cobourg  of  SaadfeMi 
was  performed  in  the  great  Crimson  Room  at 
Carlton-House,  by  bis  Grace  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York^ 
Clarence,  and  Kent,  their  Rojral  Highnesses 
the  Princesses  Augusta  Sophia,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
York,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester,  their  Serene  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Mademoiselle  D'Orleans,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  states,  as- 
sisting at  the  ceremony.'^*  Previously  to  the 
marriage  a  parliamentary  grant  of  ^£60,000  per 
annum  was  settled  upon  the  royal  pair,  of  which 
sum  <£10,000  a  year  was  to  form  the  privy  purse 
of  her  royal  highness.  la  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  the  princess,  it  was  stipulated  in  Ih^ 
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BOOK  V.  treaty  of  marriage,  that  ^50,000  a  year  should 
be  continued  to  the  prince ;  and  to  prevent  those 
embarrassments  to  which  the  royal  family  had 
been  so  often  subject,  ^50,000  was  voted  .by 
parliament  as  an  outfit. 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Leopold  is  the 
third  son  of  the  late  Duke  Francis  Frederick 
Anthony,  Field-marshal  of  the  Roman  empire,. 
and  commander-in-chief  of  .the  allied  armies  in 
the  Netherlands  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.  Before  the  treaty  of 
congress,  signed  at  Vienna  in  1815,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfeld 
comprised  seventeen  and  a  half  German  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  57,266  souls ;  and 
in  1806,  on  the  succession  of  Ernest  Anthony 
Charles  Lewis,  the  reigning  duke,  his  revenue 
amounted  to  about  425,413  florins,  or  nearly 
«£50,000  sterling,*  but  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  revenue,  were  added  to  his 
resources.  The  reigning  family  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
their  subjects,  who  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion,  are  chiefly  employed 
in  trade  and  manufacture. 

Prince  Leopold,  who  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage  was  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  was 
born  on  the  16th  of  December,  1790 ;  and  the 
character  of  this  prince,  in  which  the  English 
nation  feels  so  lively  an  interest,  is  thus  drawn 
by  an  historian  of  the  house  of  Saxony.f  **  In 
bis  early  youth,  he  manifested  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding, and  a  tender  and  a  benevolent 
heart.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  displayed  a 
strong  attachment  to  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  even  at  that  time,  all  his  actions  were 
marked  with  dignified  gravity  and  unusual  mo- 
deration. His  propensity  to  study  was  seconded 
by  the  efforts  of  an  excellent  instructor,  and 
as  he  remained  a  stranger  to  all  these  dtssipa*- 


tions  vith  which  persons  of  bis  age  and   rank 
are    commo'nly    indulged,    his   attainments,   so 
early  as    his  fifteenth   year,  were  very   exten- 
sive.     His  extraordinary  capacity  particularly 
unfolded  itself  in   the  study  of  the  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  botany,  music,  and  draw- 
ing, in   which  last  he  has  made  a  proficiency 
that  would  be    creditable  to  a  professor.     The 
vicissitudes   to  which  his  house  was    exposed 
from  French  hostility,  seem  only  to  have  con- 
tributed to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  morals  ; 
and  they  have  certainly  had  a  most  powerfuL 
influence  in  the  developement  of  that  rare  mo- 
deration, that  ardent  love   of  justice,  and  that 
manly  firmness,  which  are  the  predominant  traits 
in   the  character  of  this  prince.     Necessitated 
at  so  early  an  age   to   attend  to   a  variety  of 
diplomatic  business,  he  acquired,  partly  in  this 
school,  and   partly  iu   his  extensive  travels,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men  in  all  their  rela- 
tions ;  and  though  his  experience  has  liot  always 
been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  still  it  has 
not  been  able  to  warp  the  kindness  and  Benevo- 
lence of  his  nature.     In  his  campaigns,  and  in 
the   field  of  battle,  where  all  false   greatness 
disappears,  Leopold  has    given  the  most  un- 
deniable proofs,  that  courage,  and  a  profound 
sense  of  religion  and  liberty,  are  innate  in  his 
soul ;  and  that  clear  intelligence  and  unshaken 
fortitude   are  his  securest   possessions.     With 
such  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  with  a 
character  and  principles  that  so  completely  har- 
monize with  the  feelings,  the  notions,  nay  even 
the  prejudices,  of  the  British  nation,  this  illus- 
trious prince  authorises  us  to  anticipate,  from 
his  union  with  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  results 
equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
at  large,    and  to    the  happiness  of  that  ms* 
tinguished    family    of   which  he  is   become  a 
member." 


*  Storch's  Staats,  und  Adress  Handboch. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Foreign  History:  Policy  of  the.  Court  of  Naples — Murat  espouses  the  Cause  of  Napoleon-^ 
attacks  the  Troops  of  Austria — 2*  conquered  and  dethroned — retires  to  the  South  of  France — 
makes  a  hostile  Descent  in  Cqlabria — is  taken ^  tried ^  and  executed — Louis  XV III.  dissohes 
the  Chambers — Character  of  the  new  Deputies — Proscription  Lists — Total  Extimtion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Periodical  Press  in  France — Ordinance  for  disbanding  the  old^  and  organ* 
izing  a  new  Army  in  France — Trial  dnd  Execution  of  Colonel  Labedoyere — Fate  of 
Marshal  Prune — The  Louvre  dismantled — Triumph  of  the  UHra- Royalist  Party  in  the 
French  Cabinet — Change  of  Ministry-^Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  South  of  France-^  Trial  and  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney — Trial  and 
Conviction  of  General  Count  Lavalette — His  Escape — Negociations  between  France  and  the 
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THE  afiairs  of  Europe  were  now  fast  ten4- 
iDg  towards  the  system  of  political  restoration. 
Napoleon,  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasties^  had 
fallen,  and  none  of  the  thrones  erected  by  that 
extraordinary  character,  the  throne  of  Sweden 
alone  excepted,  had  survived  his  fall.  In  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Napoleon  race 
bad  in  succession  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
sovereign  princes ;  and  in  Italy,  the  sceptre  of 
Joachim  Murat  was,  within  the  period  of  the 
second  reign  of  his  imperial  relative,  wrested 
from  his  grasp.  During  the  exile  of  Napoleon 
in  the  isle  of  Elba,  an  active  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on. between  Porto  Ferrajo  and  the 
court  of  Naples.  At  this  time  two  contending 
parties  existed  in  that  court — the  French  and 
the  Neapolitans.  The  attachments  of  the  king 
•were  manifestly  to  the  former,  and  on  the  return.' 
of  Napoleon  to  the  French  capital,  little  difficulty 
was  found  by  this  party  in  fixing  their  sovereign 
in  alliance  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  owed  his 
crown,  and  to  whose  friendship  alone  he  began 
to  suspect  that  he  must  be  indebted  for  its  pre- 
servation.* The  policy  of  Murat  was  to  pre- 
serve his  kingdom  ;  and  the  same  motives  which 
induced  him  to  join  the  allies  in  1814,  now  led 
him  to  Muouse  the  cause  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Mi  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Bonaparte  into  Lyons  arrived 
at  Naples,  than  Joachim  quitted  his  capital  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  On  the 
119th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Ancona,  and  forcing  • 
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where,  on  the  dOth  of  the  same  month,  he  com-  Chap.  IX. 
meneed  hostilities  by  attacking  the  Austrian 
army  posted  at  Cesena.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  act  of  hostility  was  a  declaration 
of  war  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  against 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  emperor  and  his  allies  seized  with 
satisfaction  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
dethroning  a  sovereign,  whose  crown,  conquered 
from  its  hereditary  possessor,  made  a  breach  in 
the  system  of  restoration.  The  grand  object  of 
Murat  was  to  unite  Lombardy  and  the  other 
states  of  Italy  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
--the  war,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  dated 
from  Rimini,  on  the  31st  of  March,  invoking 
the  Italians  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  to 
drive  from  among  them  all  foreign  power. 
"  One  cry,"  says  this  proclamation,  **  echoes 
from  the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Scylla — ^  The 
independence  of  Italy.*  What  right  have 
strangers  to  rob  you  of  independence,  the  first 
right  and  blessing  of  all  people  t  Is  it  in  vain 
that  nature  has  given  you  the  Alps  for  a  bul- 
•wark,  and  the  invincible  discrepancy-  of  your 
character,  as  a  barrier  still  more  insurmountable  i 
No!  no !  let  every  foreign  domination  disappear 
from  the  soil  of  Italy.  Formerly  masters  of  the 
world,  you  have  expiated  that  fatal  glory  by  a 
servitude  of  twenty  centuries.     Let  it  now  be 


*  The  fact  bad  been  sufTei-ed  to  transpire,  that  during  the  oegociations  at  Vienna,  Talleyrand  had  addressed 
a  note  to  Lord  Castlereagb,  urging  England  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IV^ 
and  much  sophistry  was  used  by  the  same  statesman  to  prove,  that  although  Austria  had,  by  an  existing  treaty, 
guaranteed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  her  present  sovereign,  yet  that  the  emperor  might,  without  any  breach  of 
faith,  become  a  party  to  this  political  intrtgue. 
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BOOKV.  yoar  glory  to  have  masters  do  Ignger.  Eighty 
thousand  Italians  at  Naples  hasten  to  you  under 
the  command  of  the  king ;  they  swear  never  to 
rest  till  Italy  be  free;  and  they  have  proved 
more  than  once  that  they  know  how  to  keep  their 
oaths.  Arise,  ItaliaDS,  and  march  in  the  closest 
union  ;  and  at  the  aaroetime  that  your  courage 
shall  assert  your  internal  independence,  le^  a 
government  of  your  'choice,  a  truly  national 
representation,  a  constitution  worthy  of  you  and 
of  the  age,  guarantee  your  internal  liberty,  and 
protect  your  property.  I  invite  all  brave  men  to 
come  and  combat  with  me  ;  I  invite  all  en- 
lightened men^  ^Aho  have  reflected  on  the  wants 
of  their  country,  to  prepare,  in  the  silence  of 
the  passions,  the  constitution  and  laws  which 
must  in  future  govern  happy  and  independent 
Italy." 

At  first,  Murat  seemed  rapidly  advancing 
to  the  completion  of  his  object.  The  imperial 
General  Bianchi  retired  before  the  Neapolitan 
army,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  quitted  his 
capital,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  enemy 
entered  Florence,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Austrian  General  Nugent.  B«t  notwithstanding 
this'success,  the  Italians  did  not  repair  to  the 
standard  of  independence  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  or  display  any  material  j}ortion  of  that 
zeal  which  was  altogether  indispensable  in  order 
to  resist  with  success  the  imperial  armiies.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Austrian  forces  were  col- 
lected  under  Marshal  Bellegarde,  who,  in  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  5th  of  April,  reminded 
the  people  of  Italy,  that  Murat,  the  denouncer 
of  foreign  influence,  was  himself  a  foreigner! 
No  sooner  had  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
armies  come  in  contact  with  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  than  the  latter  fell  back  to  Ancona,  pur- 
sued by  the  Austrian  Generals  Bianchi  and 
FrimoDt.  Murat,  perceiving  the  magnitude  of 
his  danger,  determined  to  sue  for  an  armistice, 
alleging,  that  he  had  not  advanced  for  the  pur- 
poses of  aggression  or  conquest,  but  in  order  to 
render  the  treaty  existing  between  Austria  and 
Naples  respected.  His  overtures,  however,  were 
rejected  ;  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states, 
he  abandoned  Ancona,  and  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Macerata  to  Tolentino.  At  this  place  a 
series  of  bloody  engagements  were  fought  be- 
tween the  armies  under  Murat  and  General 
Bianchi,  on  the  2d  and  Sd  of  May ;  and  for 
some  time  victory  seemed  to  hover  between  (tie 
contending  armies  ;  but  at  length  she  fixed  her 
standard  on  the  side  ot  the  imperialists,  and  the 
disorderly  retreat  of  the  panic-struck  Neapo- 
litans, rendered  it  sufiiciently  evident  that  the 
star  of  Murat's  glory  had  for  ever  set. 


In  consequence  of  arrangements  made  be- 
tween ^Lord  Burghersh,  the  English  minister  at 
Florence,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Tre- 
mendous, man  of  war,  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war,  sailed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  his 
arrival.  Captain  Campbell  demanded  the  surren* 
der  of  the  Neapolitan  navy,  with  an  intimation, 
that  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately  com- 

Elied  with,  he  should  proceed  without  delay  to 
ombard  the  city.  Intimidated  by  the  tlireat- 
ened  danger,  Madame  Murat,  to  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  the  government  was  com- 
mitted in  the  absence  of  the  king,  sent  Prince 
Cariati  to  negociate  for  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  ultimately  placed  at  the  joint 
disposal  of  the  English  government  and  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily.  The  war  in  Italy 
was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close :  the  party 
of  King  Ferdinand  began  to^shew  themselves  in 
great  strength  in  the  capital;  the  army  under 
Murat,  after  sustaining  several  defeats,  was  re- 
duced to  about  sixteen  thousand  men ;  and 
Lord  Exmouth,  better  known  as  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  had,  on  the  18th  of  May,  stationed  his 
squadron  before  that  city-  Under  this  com- 
plication of  adverse  circumstances,  all  hopes  of 
saving  his  kingdom  vanished,  and  on  the  20th  of 
May  a  military  convention  was  concluded  be* 
tween  General  Niepperg,  on  the  part  of  Aus* 
tria ;  General  Coletta,  on  that  of  Naples,  and 
Lord  Burghersh,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ; 
bv  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Murat  should 
abdicate  his  throne,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  its  fortresses  and  arsenals,  with  all  its 
military  forces,  and  other  resources,  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  country,  Ferdinand  IV. 

After  an  absence  of  nine  years,  the  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies  made  bis  pablic  entry  into 
Naples  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  was  greeted 
wit^  a  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  ap- 
parently was  not  the  mere  temporary  homage 
paid  to  existing  power.  How  far  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbon  line  in  Naples  may  be 
favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  government 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  predict  i  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Neapolitans,  in  losing  a  soldier  of  fturtune,  as 
remarkable  for  his  courage  in  the  field'as  for  his 
indecision  in  the  cabinet,*  have  obtained  a  prince 
without  talents,  destitute  of  personal  dignity, 
and,  ^^  without  exception,  the  worst  educated 
sovereign  in  Europe."t  * 

Brief  as  is  generally  the  interval  between 
the  deposition  and  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the 
fate  of  Murat  succeeded  his  fall  with  more  than 


*  Lord  William  Bentinck. 


t  Sir  William  Haoiilloiii 
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usual  celerity.  Having  effected  his  escape  from 
Italy,  he  retired  to  Provence,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  for  some  time  took  up  his  residence 
at  Toulon,  while  Madame  Murat  and  her  family 
found  an  asylum  in  the  Austrian  states.  The 
events  attendant  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
obliged  Murat  to  quit  France,  and  in  the  month 
of  September  he  appeared  in  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, where  he  assembled  a  number  of  partisans, 
and  iA  imitation  of  the  great  and  successful 
enterprise  which  had  taken  place  in  France  in 
the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  determined  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
re-ascending  the  throne  from  which  he  bad  been 
so  recently  expelled.  Although  the  Neapolitan 
coast  was  guarded  by  a  line  of  armed  vessels, 
Marshal  Murat,  with  two  small  vessels,  sailed 
direct  for  Calabria  Ulterior,  and  at  mid-day  on 
the  8th  of  October  disembarked  on  the  coast  of 
iPizzo,  with  a  suite  of  thirty  persons,  among 
whom  were  General  Franceschette  and  Marshal 
Natali.  From  the  coast  the  invaders  marched 
without  interruption  to  the  first  village,  where 
Murat,  hoping  to  excite  a  rising  of  the  people  in 
his  favour,  exclaimed — "  I  am  Joachim,  your 
king ;  it  is  your  duty  to  acknowledge  me."* 
These  wotds  served  to  rouse  the  people  to 
arms — ruot  to  aid,  but  to  crush,  a  desperate 
enterprise,  which  threatened  to  involve  their 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Murat 
and  his  suite,  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  popular  feeling  in  this  part  of  Italy  was 
against  them,  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
whence  they  attempted  to  open  themselves  a 
way  to  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  re-embark- 
ing; but,  overcome  b]r  the  numbers  of  their 
pursuers,  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  con- 
ducted, in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  to 
the  fort  of  Pizzo.  Immediately  after  his  cap- 
ture, Murat  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary commission,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to 
be  shot,  in  company  with  his  followers  ;  and  at 
three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Idth  of 
Octob^,  the  apprehensions  of  the  reigning 
family  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  their 
rival. 

As  a  soldier,  Murat  might  rank,  for  bravery 
and  enterprise,  among  the  first  military  charac- 
ters of  tbe  age  ;  and  as  a  prince,  his  endeavours 
were  arduously  directed  to  correct  the  vices, 
and  to  ameliorate  (he  condition,  of  his  subjects  ; 
but  as  a  statesman,  he  was  weak  and  irreso- 
lute— ''  brave  in  the  field,  but  more  cowardly 
than  a  woman  or  a  monk  when  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  ;*'t  and  though  the  desertion 
of  the  cause  of  the  allies  cost  him  his  crown  and 
his  life,  bis  treachery  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  he 


ix. 


*  OfBcial  Journal  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  dated  Oct.   13,   1815. 
t  Letter  from  Bonaparte  to  the  Qaeieki  of  Naples^  dated  Feb.  17,  1814. 
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was  indebted  for  every  thing,  will  be  esteemed  BOOK  V 
by  an  impartial  posterity  as  the  vital  error  of  a  -  ^ 

career  short,  splendid,  and  fatal.  Chap. 

In  France,  Where,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the 
cause  of  legitimacy  had  again  triumphed,  the 
king  published  an  ordinance  od  the  I3th  of 
July,  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  convoking  a  new  assembly,  to 
meet  on  the  14th  of  August.  In  order  that  the 
people  should  enjoy  a  toore  numerous  repre- 
sentation than  at  that  tinfe  existed,  the  numbei* 
of  members  weriB  increased  by  this  edict  from  262 
to  305 ;  but  the  mode  of  election  was  exposed 
to  great  objections.  Duritig  the  whole  period 
of  Napoleon's  imperial  sway,  no  vacancies  what- 
ever had  been  supplied  in  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  from  death  and  other  causes,  the  numbersf 
on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  wrere 
reduced  to  nearly  one  half  their  original  amount. 
Instead  of  referring  to  the  primary  electors  to 
supply  these  vacancies,  the  King,  by  an  ordin- 
ance, dated  the  20th  of  July,  judged  it  proper 
to  direct,  that  the  prefects  Of  the  departments, 
all  of  them  newly  appointed  men,  of  high  roy* 
alist  principles,  should  make  up  the  comple- 
ment, by  nominating,  of  their  own  authority, 
twenty  members  for  each  college.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  these  supplementary  mem- 
bers, with  very  few  exceptions,  proved  to  bd 
of  the  same  character  as  the  prefects,  and  the 
deputies  chosen  under  such  auspices,  instead  of 
being  the-  representatives  of  the  commons  of  the 
land,  became  the  devoted  servants  of  the  court — 
or  rather  of  that  ultra-royalist  party,  whose 
views  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  royal  prero- 
.  gatives  far  exceedea  those  of  either  the  king  or 
bis  ministry. 

The  edict  for  dissolving  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  followed  by  two  other  ordinances, 
both  of  them  dated  the  24th  of  July,  by  the 
former  of  which  a  number  of  peers,  who  had  ac- 
cepted seats  in  the  soi-disanl  chamber  of  peers, 
named  and  established  by  Napoleon,  since  the 
20th  of  March,  werd  declared  to  have  acted  in 
a  manner  incompatible  with  their  dignity,  and 
to  have  forfeited  their  right  to  the  peerage  of 
France.  By  the  first  article  of  the  second 
ordinance,  it  was  directed  that  a  number  of 
general  and  other  officers,  who  had  betrayed 
the  king  before  the  23d  of  March,  or  who  had 
attacked  France  and  the  government  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  those  who  by  violence  had 
obtained  possession  of  power,  should  be  arrested, 
and  carried  before  the  competent  councils  of  war, 
in  their  respective  divisions.  And  by  the  second 
article,  iii  tne  same  edict,  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
number  of  other  individuals  should  quit  the  city 
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BpOR  Y.  of  Paris  in  three  days,  and  should  retire  into 
the  interior  of  France,  to  places  pointed  out  by 
the  minister  of  police,  where,  they  should  remain 
under  his  superintendence,  until  the  chambers 
should  decide  upon  such  as  should  be  sent  out 
of  the  country,  or  delivered  over  for  trial  to  the 
tribunals.* 

The  policy  of  these  measures  of  rigour  was 
atrongly  questioned  by  one  portion  of  the  king's 
ministers,  and  their  natural  influence  tended  still 
further  to  increase  the  disunion  of  that  hetero- 
l^eaeous  body.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  in  par- 
ocular,  by  whom,  as  minister  of  police,  the  latter 
ef  these  ordinances  was  countersigned,  so  much 
disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  as  to  declare, 
that  if  he  could  have  effaced  several  of  the 
names  inscribed  in  the  proscription  lists  by 
placing  there  bis  own,  he  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated. But  all  minds,  says  this  minister,  had 
been  occupied  with  the  fatal  mistake,  that  the 
throne  had  been  subverted  by  the  result  of  a  vast 
conspiracy,  and  that  a  great  mass  of  individuals 
were  comprised  in  the  plot  which  had  re- seated 
Napoleon  on  the  throne.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
spiracy, he  adds,  had  been  propagated  by  those 
who  wished  for  proscription,  and  in  consenting 
to  sign  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July,  ana 
to  remain  in  administration  under  such  circum- 
stances, bis  only  wish  was  to  impose  silence  on 
revenge,  to  suffer  the  passions  gradually  to 
become  calm,  and  to  enable  justice  to  resume 
ber  course. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  from  which  a 
royal  ordinance  had,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
king  from  Ghent,  removed  alt  restrictions,  was 
soon  deemed  too  potent  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  disaffected  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
August,  a  second  ordinance,  signed  by  the  king, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  was 
issued,  revoking  all  the  licences  given  to  public 
journals  of  every  kind,  an'd  suspending  their 
further  appearanc^  till  fresh  authority  was  re- 
ceived by  each  of  them  from  the  minister-general 
of  police.  And  that  not  a  vestige  of  freedom 
might  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  branch  of 


the  periodical  press,  it  was  further  directed,  that 
all  periodical  writings  should  be  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  a  commission  of  censorship, 
whose  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  minister  of  general 
police.  So  gross  an  infraction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitutional  charter  rendered  nugatory 
a  representative  form  of  government,  for  where 
the  people  cannot,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  be  brought  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives  in  the  senate,  the  national 
voice,  expressed  in  such  assemblies,  is  divested 
of  one  of  its  most  important  attributes.  How  is 
the  public  to  know  the  truth  when  the  journals 
are  under  the  restraint  of  the  nodnisters  7  or  how 
shall  the  ministers  and  the  chambers  ascertain 
the  public  opinions,  if  the  press,  the  tongue  of 
the  people,  be  not  free  ?  When  the  presn  us  un- 
restrained, foreign  powers  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  government  on  account  of  any 
article  which  may  appear  in  the  public  papers ; 
but  if  the  ministers  have  the  guidance  and  con-> 
troul  of  the  press,  they  render  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  other  states  for  all  its  abuse.f 

A  higher  tribute  to  the  salutary  influence 
of  the  press  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  record 
than  that  presented  by  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XVIII.  at  the  very  moment  when  fresh 
shackles  were  forging  by  the  French  government 
for  that  organ  of  puolic  illumination.  In  a  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Castlereagb,  the  Bri- 
tish minister  for  foreign  relations,  and  Prince 
Talleyrand,  which  took  place  in  the  months  of 
August  aod  September,  regarding  the  possible 
revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  Napo- 
leon had  abolished,  the  French  minister  informs 
his  lordship,  that  it  was  with  regret,  that  last 
year,  the  king,  his  master,  had  stipulated  for  the 
continuance  of  this  traffic  for  a  few  years.  This 
he  had  done  because  there  existed  in  France 
prejudices  which  it  was  desirable  to  sooth ;  but 
since  that  time  these  prejudices  had  been  at- 
tacked, (through  the  medium  of  the  press)  and 
with  such  effect,  as  to  enable  the  king,  without 
delay,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  inclina« 


♦  PROSCRIPTION  LISTS. 

FSXHS  ExTELLsn.  Counts—Clement  de  Ris,  Coldien,  Cornudet,  d^AboviUe.  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Danuic  Counts— 
DeCroilE,  Deddey  d^Agier,  l^cjean,  Fabre  de  TAude,  CmssikU,  Laoepede,  LAtour  Maubourg.  Dukes  of  Prasline,  PUdsanoe,  Le  Bran. 
Manhals^Diike  of  Skhhigea,  (Ney) ;  Albiif6r«,  (Sachet) ;  Coroegliano,  (Monoey)  ;  Traviso,  (Mortier).  Counts— De  Baml,  ATdibithop 
cf  Tours;  Bois^  d*Ang]M.  Duke  de  Cadoie,  (Cfaampegny)*  Counts— De  Candauz,  Cassabianca,  De  Montesquiou,  Ponteooulant* 
Itappipn,  Segur,  Valence,  and  BeUiard^ 

Probcbibed  Officers  and  Public  Fumctiokabibs.— To  he  arretted  mid  brought  to  <rlaL— Ney,  Labedoy^re,  the 
two  LaDemands,  Drout  d*Erlon,  Lefebvxe  Desnouettes,  Ameilh,  Biayer,  GiUy,  Mouton  Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Laborde,  Ddbelle, 
Bcrtxaod,  DimieU  CambiOD^,  Lsfalelte,  and  Rovige. 

Pboscbibbd  Offictkbb  akd  Public  Puxctiovabzxs.-^To  gvU  Porit^  and  await  ike  decMon  tf  the  Chambera.'^Soaii, 
Alis*  ExodoMms,  Basiaiio,  Marboc,  FeKx  Lepen«tier»  Bouli^r  ^  ^  Meurthe,  M^iee,  FresAnet,  Tbibaudeau,  Camot,  Vandamme, 
iMDaiqne,  Lobao,  Hard,  Per^,  Banere,  Ajnau]t,  Pommereuil,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Arrighi,  (Padua);  D^ean,  (tlie  son); 
Ckffnau,  Real,  Bouvier,  Dnmoulard,  Merlin  de  Douay,  Durbacfa,  Dirat,  Dcfermont,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Fdlx  Dcsportes,  Gaxnier  de 
Saimes,  MeUinet,  HuIBd,  days,  Cotirtin»  Fofbia  Janson»  ((be  ddest  son),  and  Lorgoe  DideviOe.  ^ 


t  Chatei^ubriandt. 
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tionSy  and  to  do  an  act  agreeable  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  issuing 
directions,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  traffic 
in  slaves  should  cease,  from  the  present  time, 
every  where,  and  for  ever. 

Nothing  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  French  government,  than  the 

S roper  organization  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the 
rst  acts  of  the  king,  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
was  to  promulgate  a  decree,  dated  the  ^3d  of 
March,  for  disbanding  the  army,  which  had  been 
seduced  by  the  chiefs,  and  had  passed  under  the 
temporary  command  of  Napoleon.  The  publica- 
tion of  (his  ordinance  was  accompanied  by  a 
decree,  dated  the  lOtb  of  July,  directing  that  a 
new  army  should  be  organized  without  delay. 
The  great  mass  of  this  force  was  to  consist  of 
eighty  legions  of  infantry,. each  legion  to  con- 
tain 1,087  men,  including  103  officers ;  to  this 
force  were  to  be  added  twelve  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, and  forty -seven  regiments  of  horse;  con- 
stituting an  aggregate  military  force  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  regular  troops.  In  order 
to  place  this  military  force  on  a  principle  which 
should  constitute  a  truly  national  army,  and  to 

Sut  it  henceforth  in  harmony  with  the  liberal 
ispositions  of  the  constitutioi^al  charter,  it  was 
'  directed,'  that  one  legion  should  be  raised  in 
every  department  of  France,  to  bear  the  name  of 
tliat  department,  and  that  each  disbanded  soldier 
should  be  allowed  to  enter,  after  examination, 
into  the  legion  of  the  department  to  which  he 
belonged.  Marshal  Macdonald  had  at  this  time 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  place  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and 
the  measure  of  disbandii|g  the  old,  and  organiz- 
ing* the  new  levies  encountered  no  material 
difficulty. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  to  bring 
to  justice,  with  suitable  promptitude,  those  in- 
dividuals whom  the  proscription  lists  had  de- 
nounced  as  traitors^  and  the  first  officer  brought 
before  the  tribunals  was  Colonel  Labedoyire,  on 
a  dharge  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  the  seduction 
of  his  troops  from  their  allegiance.^  On  Mon- 
day, the  12th  of  August,  Labedoydre  was  ar- 
raigned before  a  military  tribunal,  held  it  Paris, 
in  which  M.  Bertier  de  Sauvigny  held  the  cffioe 
of  president.  Before  the  prisoner  was  intro- 
duced, the  judge-advocate  read  over  the  order 
for  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  the  minutes  of  his 
examination  before  tba  minister  of  police  were 
also  read.  In  this  latter  document,  he  protested 
that^he  had  held  no  intercourse  whatever  with 
the  Isle  of  Elba;  that  be  had  never  been  present 
at  any  noeeting  in  which  the  reoaH  of  Napoleon 
had  been  agitated  ;  and  that  in  ranging  himself 
and  bis  troops  under  the  imperial  standard,  he  had 


been  influenced  solely  bjr  a  regard  to  the  interests  BOOK  V. 
of  his  country.  On  his  introduction  to  the  court  — -— — - 
be  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  inter-  Chap.  IX. 
rogatories  of  the  president : — 


1815 


"  I  am  called  Charles  Angelique  Frangoia  Hnchnt 
de  Labedo^dre ;  1  am  29  years  of  age,  a  general  officer, 
and  a  native  of  Paris.  On  the  IH  of  March,  1815,  I 
was  a  lieH tenant -colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line. 
I  received  roy  conuniasion  from  the  kine^  The  regiment 
received  the  white  dag  at  Chamberry .  J  snppoae  an  oath 
was  taken,  but  I  was  not  there.  1  was  an  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  a  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  1 
neyer  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  When  I  heard  of 
Bonaparte*8  landjog  1  was  at  Chamberry,  where  I  received 
from  Major-general  Deviiliers,  orders  to  proceed  with  my 
regiment  to  Grenoble.  It  bivouacked  on  the  ramparts  of 
Grenoble.  It  quitted  its  post,  by  my  orders,  to  proceed 
to  Gap,  and  1  gave  the  word  Vive  VEmpereur!  On 
leaving  the  suburbs  of  Grenoble,  1  presented  to  it  the 
eagle,  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  box  as  a  emiosit^, 
because  it  had  been  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
Spanish  war.  General  I>evilUers  spoke  to  me  of  the  ties 
which  I  was  breaking,  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
m^  proceeding ;  but  I  answered,  that  the  interest  of  my 
country  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations." 

The  facts  admitted  by  the  accused  were 
proved  by  General  Deyilliers  and  other  officers ; 
and  the  judge  advocate,  in  recapitulatinff  the 
evidence,  contended  that  the  defection  of  Labe- 
doyire  had  given  the  first  signal  of  revolt,  and 
had  paved  the  way  to  the  grand  defection  of 
the  army. 

Tlie  colonel,  in  his  defienee,  which  appeared 
to  'be  written  in  baste,  and  without  method, 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  to  deny  facta 
public  and  notorious.  His  only  anxiety  was  to 
defend  his  honour.  He  wbo  had  led  brave  men 
to  death  knew  how  to  die.  He  might  have  been 
deceived — misled  by  illusions,  by  recollecttonsi 
by  false  ideas  of  honour ;  his  country  might 
have  spoken  a  chimerical  language  to  his  heart;  * 
but  he  was  no  conspirator.  He  hoped  his  death 
would  make  reparation  to  his  country  for  his 
errors ;  that  his  memory  would  not  be  held  in 
horror ;  and  that  his  wife  and  infant  son  would 
not  be  reproached  with  bis  name.  He  had  mis- 
understood the  intentions  of  the  king,  in  whom 
all  promises  were  fulfilled,  all  guarantees  con* 
secrated,  and  the  constitution  rendered  per* 
feet.  Af^r  a  long  deliberauon  of  the  council, 
the  president,  with  visible  expression  of  grief, 
pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  condemned  him  to  suffer  death 
and  degradation  of  military  rank. 

When  his  family  learned  that  the  eoq^neil  of 
revision  had  cdniirmed  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Colonel  Labedoy^e  by  his  judges,  his  wife,  clad 
in  mourning,  appeared  before  the  king  as  he  was 
entering  bis  carriage,  and  falling  at  his  feet, 
exclaimed—"  Pardon  !  Pardon,  Sire  !*'     *<  Ma- 


*  See  Vol.  If.  Book  V.  p.  428,  in  which  passage  JLabedoydre's  christian  name  is  erroneotisly  printed  Henry, 
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BOOK  V.  dame,"  said  Louis,  "  I  know  your  sentiments, 

and  those  of  your  family,  and  never  was  it  more 

?"^'_!^'  painful  to  me  to   pronounce  a  refusal.      If  M. 
^^  Labedoyere  had  only  offended  against  me,  his 

pardx)n  should  have  been  granted ;  but  all 
France  demands  the  punishment  of  a  man,  who 
has  brought  upon  her  all  the  scourges  of  war. 
I  promise  my  protection  to  you  and  your  child.^' 
The  mother  ol  the  unfortunate  officer  now  pres- 
sed for  admission,  but  was  prevented  from  see- 
ing the  king  by  those  who  surrounded  him. 

Execution  followed  soon  after  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  and  Colonel  Labedoy&re  displayed, 
in  his  last  moments,  the  most  heroic  fortitude. 
His  appeal  to  the  court  of  revision  was  heard  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  August. 
At  half  past  one  o'clock  his  judgment  was  con- 
firmed, and  at  half  past  six,  on  the  same  day, 
he  was  led  to  the  plain  of  Grenelle.  After 
receiving  on  his  knees  the  benediction  of  the 
confessor,  he  stood  erect,  and  without  waiting 
for  his  ey^s  to  be  bandaged,  laid  open  his  breast 
to  his  military  executioners,  saying — "  Stirtout 
fie  me  manquez  pas,'*  (above  all  do  not  miss  me.) 
The  veterans  levelled,  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
no  more. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Labedoyere, 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  and  brought  to  Paris,  un- 
derwent his  first  examination  at  the.  Concier- 
gerie,  but  the  final  proceedings  in  the  MarshaVs 
case  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  the  «ame  month  another  of  the 
French  marshals,  and  one  of  the  generals  of 
Napoleon,  Marshal  Brune,  finding  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  indignation  of  a  royalist  mob  at 
Avignon,  took  refuge  in  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
and  at  the  moment  when  he  conceived  that  the 
door  c^^is  asylum  was  about  to  be  forced,  ter- 
minated his  life  with  a  pistol.  This  act  of  des- 
peration was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from 
the  fury  of  his  persecutors;  after  placing  his 
body  on  an  hurdle,  they  promenaded  it  ignomi- 
niously  through  the  streets,  and  concluded  the 
savage  procession  by  casting  the  remains  of 
their  victim  into  the  Rhone. 

The  pride  of  the  French  nation  had  been 
greatly  humbled  by  the  second  conquest  of  that 
country ;  but  the  humiliation  was  not  so  com- 


plete as  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis to  submit  to  the  degradation  that  awaited 
them,  without  the  most  bitter  complaints  against 
the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  their  conquerors. 
Soon  after  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris,  Prince 
Blucher  visited  that  vast  depository  of  the  arts 
called  the  Louvre,  and  insisted  upon  sendinc: 
back  to  his  country  all  the  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
French,  not  only  in  Prussia  Proper,  but  all 
those  also '  which  had  been  taken  from  Cologne 
and  Aix-la  Chapelle,  cities  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  This  example  was  some  time  after 
followed  by  the  other  states  of  Europe;  the 
Emperor  Francis,  on  behalf  of  Florence,  Ma- 
dena,  Milan,  Parma,  Verona,  and  Venice, 
claimed  for  those  cities  every  painting  of  value, 
of  which  they  had  Jbeen  deprived.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  demanded  the  pic- 
tures stripped  from  the  catholic  churches  in  the 
Belgic  provinces ;  while  the  Spaniards,  claim- 
ing their  share  in  the  general  distribution,  seized 
on  an  exhibition  made  up  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Spanish  school.     The  seizure  of  the  valuable 

froducts  of  art  and  of  literature,  which  bad 
een  carried  away  from  Rome,  and  which  had 
made  part  of  the  price  of  the  treaty  of  To^en- 
tino,  consummated  this  system  of  restitution, 
by  which  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
mantled of  nine-tenths  of  their  treasures.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  reclamations  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  behalf  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Netherlands,  his  grace  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  justifying  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  powers,  and  shewing,  that 
in  divesting  the  museum  of  Paris  of  its  exotic 
plumes,  they  had  performed  not  only  an  act^  of 
favour  towards  their  own  subjects,  but  had,  by 
this  act  of  justice,  given  to  the  French  nation  a 
great  moral  lesson.  In  this  letter  the  duke  very 
successfully  rebuts  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  of  having  violated  the  11th  article  of  the 
convention  of  Paris,  which  provides  for  the  in* 
violability  of  public  property.  That  article^  the 
duke  maintained,  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  gallery  of  paintings,  to  secure  which,  an 
article  was  introduced  into  the  original  profit  of 
the  convention  by  the  French  commissioners,  but 


*  The  following  were  among  the  number  of  the  works  of  art  reclaimed  by  Uie  allies : — by  Prussia,  an 
exquisite  bronze  statue,  known  by,  the  name  of  the  Gauymede  of  Sans  Souci ;  two  pfctures  by  Corrcgio,  and  the 
pictures  of  iSt.  Cloud,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  apartments  of  the  Qneen  of  Prussia.  The  picture  of  8t 
Jerome,  by  Correc^io;  the  Titians  from  Venice,  and  the  Greek  chefs-d^auvre,  were  claimed  by  the  Italian  States; 
while  the  four  Corinthian  horses,  once  destined  to  be  harnassed  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  were  made  to  descend 
from  their  gilded  car,  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  order  to  proceed  on  their  travel  towards 
St.  Mark's  church,  at  Venice,  whence  they  had  been  remored.  Those  inimitable  pieces  of  statuary,  the  Veniw 
de  Medicis  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  were,  at  the  same  time,  both  removed  from  their  pedestals,  to  be  transferred 
to  their  original  station  ;  and  with  the  invaluable  picture  of  the  Traasfiguration,  and  the  Madonna  della  Seggio,  were 
destined  once  more  to  enrich  the  classical  regions  of  Italy. 
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that  article  was  rejected.  This  refusal,  it  ap^ 
pears,  did  not  arise  so  much  from  any  -decision 
taken  with  respect  to  the  museum  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who,  haying  no  instructions  on 
the  subject,  declined  to  prejudge  the  question, 
but  because  Prince  Blucher,  supported  by  the 
public  opinion  of  his  country,  insisted  upon  a 
restoration  of  that  property  which  Louis  XVI I L 
had  previously  promised  to  restore.  On  these 
grounds  this  affair  was  left  for  the  decision  of 
the  sovereigns  when  they  should  arrive  in  Paris. 
Upon  that  decision  he  had  acted  ;  nor  had 
France  any  just  cause  of  complaint ;  she  had 
desired  to  retain  the  works  of  art  wrested  from 
other  countries,  because  they  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest ;  but  now,  when  she  was  no  longer 
the  conqueror,  it  became  proper  that  she  should 
surrendlBi^  the  trophies  of  (onquest  into  the  hands 
of  their 'original  possessors. 

In  the  midst  of  the  irritation  produced  in 
Paris  by  the  dismantling  of  the  Louvre,  the 
conflicts  of  parties  raged  with  considerable 
violence.  In  the  cabinet  the  contest  lay  prin- 
oipally  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
proscription,  between  those  who  recommended 
measures  of  conciliation,  and  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  influence  of  rigorous  retribution. 
The  former  wished  to  cast  a  veil  of  clemency 
and  oblivion  over  the  past,  and  to  retain 
whatever  was  valuable  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  although  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  the  revolution ;  while  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  ranging  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  latter  party,  called  for  jus  • 
tice  upon  the  heads  of  the  regicides,  and  wished 
to  bring  back  France  to  the  ancient  regime. 
The  princes  and  their  party — more  loyal  than 
the  king,  laboured  incessantly  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  existing  administration ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  ultra-royalists  at  length  pre- 
vailed over  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  other  ministers  oi  the  allied  sove- 
reigns. A  total  change  in  the  ministry  was  the 
consequence  and  the  evidence  of  this  triumph, 
and  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  following  list 
of  the  new  cabinet  was  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  official  Gazette  : — 

The  Dake  of  Ricbeliea— for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Feltre~of  War. 

Visoouot  Douhoucbage — ^for  Marine  and  Colonies. 

CoQOt  de  Vaiihlanc — for  the   Intenor. 

The  Sieur  de  CJazes-^for  General  Police. 

Count  Barbe  de  Mai-bois— Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

Count  Corvetto — for  the  Finances. 

Before  this  change  was  announced,  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  perceiving  the  growing  influence  of 
the  party  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  after  two 
applications  for  that  purpose,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  king  to  resign  his  oflice;  and 
you  II. — NO.  74, 


Prince    Talleyrand,    finding  that   another  ad-  BOOK  V. 
ministration  would  be    more    agreeable   to  the  — — 
princes^  "  whom  it  was   necessary  to  gratify,*'  ^°*^^- 
gave  in  his   resignation.    Immediately    on   the  ^^C"]^ 
appointment  of  the  new  ministry,  the  Duke  of      *^^^ 
Otranto  was  sent  to   Dresden,  in  the  capacity 
of  ambassador  from  the  French  court;  but  this 
was  only  a  prelude  to  a   decree  of  exile  soon 
after  issued  against  all    those  who,   three  and 
twenty  years  before,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.      Prince  Talleyrand  was  treated  in 
a  manner  less  rigorous  and  absurd ;  a  trifling 
office  was  assigned  to  him  near  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  his  name  was  announced  among  the 
members  of  his  majesty*s  privy  council.     The 
members  of  the  new    cabinet   disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  party  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  their  elevation,  by  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct 
resembling,  in  its  prominent  features,  the  policy 
marked  out  for  the  government  of  the  state  by 
their  immediate  predecessors. 

During  the  conflicts  of  contending  parties  the 
crown  was  gradually  establishing  its  authority, 
and  obtaining  that  ascendancy  which  hereditary 
rootfarchy  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  if  admi* 
nistered  with  prudence  and  moderation.  The 
completion  of  the  ministerial  arrangements  was 
succeeded  by  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body, 
which,  after  repeated  delays,  assembled  at  length 
on  the  7th  of  October.  After  deploring  the  sufc 
fering  brought  upon  his  people  by  a  criminal 
enterprise,  seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable 
defection,  the  king,  in  his  opening  speech,  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  '^  In  order  to  put  a  period  to  a 
state  of  things,  more  burthensome  than  even 
war  itself,  I  have  concluded  with  the  powers, 
which,  after  having  destroyed  the  usurper,  still 
occupy  a  great  part  of  our  territory,  a  conven-i 
tion  which  regulates  our  present  and  future 
relations  with  them.''  The  sacrifices  which 
France  was  compelled  to  make  had  filled  hie 
heart  with  profound  grief,  but  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  demanded  them,  and  himself  and  his 
family  had  determined  to  share  the  privations 
which  imperiobs  circumstances  had  imposed 
upon  his  people.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  civil  list  he  had  ordered  to 
be  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  in  every 
department  of  the  government  the  strictest 
economy  should  be  preserved.  In  the  creation 
of  new  peers,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  num-  \ 

ber  of  deputies  for  the  departments,  he  had 
sought  to  give  more  weight  to  the  deliherationa 
of  the  chambers,  and  he  felt  the  sweetest  satis- 
faction in  the  full  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
happiness  of  the  state,  by  a  frank  and  loyal  union 
with  the  king>  and  respect  for  that  co^stitutional 
charter,  which  he  had  weighed  with  care  before 
he  gave  it,  and  to  which  refleotioQ  attached  hioi 
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BOOK  V.  more  and  isore  closely.  ^^  Many  other  objects 
^  of  importance/' '  said    the  king  in  conclusion^ 

Chap.  IX.  «  requrre  our  labours  :  to  make  religion  re- 
flourish,  purify  morals,  found  Jiberty  upon 
respect  for  the  laws,  render  them  more  and 
more  analogous  to  these  general  views,  give 
•lability  to  credit,  recompose  the  army,  heal 
the  wounds  that  have  but  too  deeply  torn  the 
bosom  of  our  country  ;  and,  in  fine,  mal^e  France 
respected  abroad  oy  insuring  tranquillity  at 
home.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the  Due 
d'Angoulftme,  the  Due  de  Bern,  and  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  swore  ^^  fidelity  to  the  king,  and 
obedience  to  the  constitutional  charter  and  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.'*  The  names  of  the  peers 
and  deputies  being  tben  called  over,  each  of 
tbem  took  the  same  oath  as  the  royal  dukes, 
adding,  *^  and  to  conduct  myself  in  every  thing 
that  appertains  to  my  situation  as  a  good  and 
loyal  peer  [or  deputy]  of  France.'* 

The  character  of  the  chambers  presented  a  ^ 
strange  anomaly  in  politics.  The  chamber  of' 
deputies,  instead  of  manifesting  a  bias  towards 
the  democratical  side  of  the  constitution,  and 
maintaining  a  vigilant  jealousy  against  royal 
encroachments  on  popular  rights,  sought  on  all 
constitutional  questions  to  enlarge  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown ;  and  the  great  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  court  was  to  restrain  their  zeal, 
and  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  moderation. 
The  chamber  of  peers,  nominated  as  they  were 
by  the  king  alone,  as  the  bulwark  and  aristo- 
crat) cal- fence  of  the  monarchy,  were  much  less 
subservient  than  the  deputies.  In  the  upper 
house,  ju!>t  and  enlightened  views  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  frequently  elicited ;  but  among  the 
deputies,  the  prevailing  fear  was  directed  against 
popular  encroachment,  and  the  prevailing  wish 
to  restore  the  government  of  France  to  the 
standard  and  principles  of  178B.  Under  these 
circumstances,  one  session  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  representative 
body  were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
that  charter  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain, 
and  before  the  meeting  of  the  second  session, 
the  king  very  patriotically  presented  the  electoral 
colleges  with  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more 
discreet  choice  by  dissolving  that  assembly. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the  French 
revolution  was  the  demolition  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, and  otie  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  was  the  admission  of  the 
professors  of  the  protestant  faith  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  religious  privileges,  and  the  political 


rights,  of  their  catholic  ceuntrymen.  iPbe  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  redressing  many  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  protestants  had 
laboured  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XVf .  to 
the  throne,  belonged  to  that  monarch;  the  ret 
publican  government  advanced  still  further'iin 
the  work  of  amelioration  ;  and  Napoleon,  bytlie^ 
jy^ovisions  of  the  co;7cori^a^,  placed  their  religion 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  catholic 
faith,  in  point  both  of  establishment  and  pri- 
vilege. The  protestants,  with  feelings  aatural 
.  to  men,' could  not  but  applmid  and  aamirefmea- 
sores  by  whieh  tb^y  were  raised,  from  being 
outcasts  of  society,  and  from  a^tate  of  degra-? 
datiouv  and  infamy,  to  that  of  citizens,  wilth  equal 
rights  and  privileges  ;  but  that  they  .were  revo- 
lutionists and  Bonapartisis  in  any  peculiar  de- 
free,  seems  to  be  altog^tbera  misreprepcditatioii. 
n  common  with  their  fellow  subjects^  )they  fell 
the  weight  of  taxation  with  which^Fraace  became 
borthened  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  and  *;the 
incessant  demands  of  the  conscription  kad^ 
long  before  the  restoration,  alienated  their,  minda 
from  the  emptor,  and  induced  them,  when 
Louis  . XVIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Franee, 
to  rejoice  in  the  auspicious  prospects  which  they 
then  conceived  were  opening  upon  their  country. 
Unfortunately,  howe.ver,  during  the  succeeding 
ten  months  a  considerable  change  of  opinion 
took  place ;  the  royal  charter  declared  the 
catholic  religion  to  be  the  established  religion  cf 
France,  and  the  protestants  again  became  only 
the  tolerated  sect ;  persons  who  had  long  been 
absent  returned,  with  all  their  old  .prejudices ; 
the  distinction  of  catholic  and  protestant  was 
revived  in  a  hostile  sensi ;  and  evident  indica- 
tions were  exhibited  of  a  wish  to  return  to  the 
ancient  regime.  Durin?  this  period,  the  pro- 
testants, in  the  south  of  f^rance,  were  insulted  by 
the  populace  on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  and 
songs,  and  exclamations,  menacing  them  with 
the  revival  of  the*horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  became  familiar  to  their  ears.* 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  protestants, 
that,  duriog  the  second  reign  of  Bonaparte,  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  were  committed  by 
them  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,*  and  that 
when  Nismes  again  became  a  royal  town  on  the 
15th  of  July,  the  atrocities  whieh  ensued  were 
merely  a  re- action  retaliative  of  these  excesses. f 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  confirmation  of  this 
assertion ;  on  the  contrary,  no  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  during  this  interval— no  persons 
were  insulted — nor  were  any  houses  attacked, 
in  the  town  of  Nismes,  at  least,  although,  from 
some  subsequent  convictioiis  which  took  place  at 


*  Speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  May  23d,  1816. 
t  Speech  of  Lord  Castkreagb  io  the  House  of  Commons,  May  23d,  1816i 
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Montpellier,  it  appeared  that  some  stra^lers  of 
the  Duke  of  AngouUme's  asmy  were  murdered, 
in  the  adjoining  department.  The  first  acts  of 
outrage  committed  in  N^smes  were  perpetrated 
by  a  body  of,  peasan(s>  ^ho,  in  supposed  obe- 
dience, to :  the .  king^s  orders,  bad  as^mbled  as 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of  one  Beaucaire, 
at  the  inT4t4tion  of  commissioners  invested  with 
powers  from  the  Duke,  df  Apgoul^me.  On  the 
17th,  two  days  after  the.  white  flag  was  suspended^ 
these  roy^  volunteers,  as  they  were  called,  rushed 
into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
occupied  the  pierce  in  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
to  surrender.  The  .  tcoops,  consisting  of  about 
twa  hundred  men,  consented  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  surrender ., up  their  artillery;  but 
instead  of  allowing  th^m  to  d^ari  unmolested, 
the  voIuBteers  fell  upon  the  unarmed  soldiers 
with  the  fury  of  demons,  and  the  whole  garri- 
son, with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  contrived 
to  make  their  escape  upperceived,  were  mas- 
sacred as  they  ^ft  Uie  barracks.*  The  greater 
Eart  of  the  urban  gi|ard  of  Nismes,  who  had 
itherto  preserved  tranquillity,  was  4iow  dis- 
armed; strangers  paraded  the  city;  and  the 
houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pro - 
testant  persuasion  .were  attacked  and  plundered. 
The  more  opulent  citizens  were  driven  from 
their  dwellings ;  arrests  and  proscriptions,  di- 
rected, not  ^gainst  the  oppressors,  but.  against 
the  oppressed,  immediately  followed,  and  the 
only  ground  of  these  merciless  persecutions  was 
religious  opinions.t  For  several  months  the 
protestant  population  of  .  Nismes  was  exposed 
to  outrages  of  everv  kind.  The  cry  of  Down 
with  the  Hugonists  1  ^Five  la  St.  Barthelemi ! 
resounded  through  the  streets  ;t  their  houses 
were  plundered  or  pulled  down ;  the  rich  were 
laid  under  ruinous  contributions  ;  the  looms  of 
the  poor  manufacturers  were  destroyed;  and 
wpmen  were  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  streets. 
No  fewer  than  thirty  females  were  subjected  to 
these  atrocities,  eight  of  whom  died,  either  under 
the  hands  of  their  persecutors,,  .or  in  conse- 
quence of  their  stripes.  Twa  hundred  and  forty 
persons  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  Nismes,  and 
ninety  in  other  parts  of  the  Gard;  and  pp wards 
of  two  thousand  other  persons  became  the  sub- 
jects of  this  persecution,  either  in  their  persons 
or  in  their  property.  :t  A  wretch,  of  the  name  of 
Trestaillon,  was  the  chief  leader  in  the  atrocities 
at  Nismes ;  but  this  man,  though  twice  taken  into 
custody,  was  never  brought  to  his  trial  by  the 


Frencb  goveiuiment.    At  this  place  indeed  the  BOOK  ▼. 
murderers  were,  exonerated  from  the  punishment  " 

of  the  most  numerous    of  their    crimes  by  an  Caap.  IX. 
official  order,    directing,  that  no  examination  ^^^T^CT^ 
should  be  made  into  •  the  disorders  at  Nismes      ^^^ 
previous  to  the  1st  of   September.^    ;  Besides 
Trestaillon,  there  was  another  notorious  -mur- 
derer,   of  the  nanie   of   Graffan,   alias  Quatre 
Taillon,  the  scene  of  whose  bloody  exploits  was 
at  Uzes,  sixteen  miles  fcom  Nismes ;  and  although 
this  wretch  is  said  to  have  killed  fourteen  per- 
sons with  his  own  hands,  he,  like  TrestaiU^ni 
entirely  escaped  punishment. 

The  rage  of  bigotry,at  length  rose  to  a 
height  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
surrounding    states*,  9nd   obliged  .  the  French 

Government  to  interfere  with .  a  strong  hand, 
*he  Duke  ^f  Angoul^me,  who  had  repeatedly 
visited  Nismes  during  the  muiiders,  aiKl  whose 
devoted  attachment,  to  the  catholic  religion  had 
rendered  him  suspected  of  conniving  at  the  per- 
secution x>f  the  protestauts,. issued  ,an  order  for 
the  re-opening  of  the  protestant  places  of  wor-» 
ship,,  which,  ever  since  the  month  of  July,  they 
had  been  oblip^ed  to  keep  closed.  On  quitting 
the  place,  orders  were  left  by  the  duke  with 
General  La  Garde,  himself  a  member  of  the  re- 
formed church,  to  afford  protection  to  theper-* 
sons  and  property  of  the  protestants,  and  to 
guard  their  temples  against  outrage.  Under 
this  guarantee,  public  worship  was  resumed; 
but  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  November,  at  the 
moment  when  the  general  was  performing  th^ 
duty  confided  to  him,  a  furious  mob  assembled 
ta  resist  the  opening  of  the  protestant  churctfes^ 
and  a  villain  of  the  name  of  Boisset,  levelled 
a  pistol  at  the  general,  and  shot  him  through 
the  breast.  The  wound  was  severe,  but  not 
mortal,  and  the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  mili- 
tary, but  he  was  afterwards  suffered  to  effect 
his  escape.  The  king,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  atrocity,  issued  an  ordinance,  which,  after 
recognizing  the  liberty  of  worship  granted  by 
the  royal  constitutional  charter  to  dissentients 
from  the  established  chureh,  directed  that  pro- 
ceedings should  be  instituted  agoinstthe  authors 
of  the  assassination ;  and  that  troops  should  be 
sent  to  Nismes,  there  to  remain,  at  the  expensed 
of  the  inhabitants,  till  the  criminal  and  his  ac- 
complices should  be  brought  to  justice;  and 
that  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not 
intitled  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  guards 
should  be  disarmed.  These  proceedings,  whfch^ 
however,  never  received  their  eonsummation^iii 


*  Petition  to  Louis  XVI Tl.   from  the  pcincipal  protestant  inhabitants  of  Nismes,  dated  July  dOth,  1816. 

t  Helen  Maria  Williams,  **  on  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France." 
t  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy.in  the  House  of  Commons,   Febmary  S8th,  and  May  33d^  1816. 

§  Decree  of  the  Court  of  CassatioD. 
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BOOK  V.  the  panisbment  of  the  deliDquents^  served  to 
check  the  reign  of  persecution,  and  on  the  25th 
of  December,  the  proiestant  churches  were  re- 
opened for  the  performance  of  public  worship ; 
but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  a  spirit 
of  animosity  and  violence  has  been  engendered 
in  the  south  of  France  by  these  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings, which  the  present  generation  may  not 
see  wholly  extinguished. 

The  enslaved  state  of   the  French  press 

{prevented  the  voice  of  the  persecuted  protestants 
rom  being  heard  in  their  own  country.  The 
police  would  not  suffer  a  single  dqcument,  nor 
even  a  paragraph,  to  appear  in  any  of  the  pub- 
lic papers  respecting  their  sufferings,  while  the 
conductors  of  those  shackled  mediums  of  public 
information  were  permitted,  and  even  solicited, 
to  publish  sentiments  calculated  to  gloss  over 
the  enormities  of  their  oppressors,  and  to  swell 
the  tide  of  popular  fury,  which  had  set  in  so 
strongly  against  them.  Even  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  where,  of  all  other  places,  the  voice  of 
the  sufferers  ought  to  have  been  heard ;  on  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  M.  d*Ar- 
genson,  stating,  that  persecution  existed  in  the 
south  of  France,  a  great  part  of  the  assembly 
arose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and,  in  the 
coarsest  terms,  insisted  that  he  should  be  si- 
lenced by  being  called  to  order.  The  president, 
yielding  to  this  clamour,  inforced  the  cry  of 
order,  and  obliged  the  speaker  to  desist  from 
entering  into  the  details.  Of  this  disgraceful 
scene.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  a  spectator,  and 
it  is  on  the  authority  of  that  enlightened  sencitor 
and  philantropist  that  the  above  fact  is  introduced 
into  this  history. 

In  England,  however,  where  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  is  essential 
to  our  existence,  the  situation  of  the  French  pro- 
testants, as  depicted  in  the  public  papers,  ex- 
cited a  lively  interest,  especially  among  the 
protestant  dissenters.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  interference  of  the  British  government  in 
favour  of  the  sufferers  was  implored,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  a  considerable  amount  were  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  situation  of 


men  persecuted  to  death  by  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  teebly  protected  by  the  government  of  their 
own  country.  There  were  not,  however,  want- 
ing, at  ttiis  time,  per^^ns  in  high  military  and 
diplomatic  situations,  who  maintained  that  the 
French    *^  government   had  done    all  in   their 

Eower  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  which 
ad  prevailed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to 
protect  the  king's  subjects,  in  conformity  with 
the  royal  charter,  whatever  might  be  their  reli- 

Sious  persuasion."*  It  was  further  contended 
y  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  miseries  of  the 
protestants  were  only  the  result  of  a  local  feud, 
such  as  was  often  to  be  seen  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  Uie  internal  aflairs 
of  another  country,  more  especially  with  respect 
to  religious  opinions.  It  was  on  the  same  autho- 
rity held,  that  the  protestants  having  acquired 
an  extent  of  power,  and  that  from  Bonaparte^ 
they  felt  interested  in  the  continuance  of  his 
power;  that  their  conduct  had  evinced  this  feel- 
ing, and  that  it  was  to  this  cause  the  disburb- 
ances  now  complained  of  were  to  be  attributed. 
This  was  not,  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  a  gra- 
tuitous persecution  of  that  sect.  The  protestants 
were  mixed  up  with  Bonaparte,  and  imputed 
to  the  catholics  jealousies  and  political  dislikes, 
while  the  catholics,  who  adhered  to  the  "Bour- 
bons,, were  afraid  of  the  designs  of  the  pro- 
tectants.*' The  disturbances  at  Nismes  were,  it 
was  admitted,  carried  to  a  perilous  extent,  but 
those  who  committed  them  were  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  catholics;  the  richer  protestants 
suffered  in  their  property  and  their  houses.  The 
crimes,  however,  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
many  of  the  accounts  were  entirely  forged. 
**  The  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  department  of 
the  Card,  were  under  a  thousana  If  and  at 
Nismes,  under  two  hundred.'' 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist, 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  excesses,  and  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  government  under  which  they 
were  so  long  suffered  to  prevail,  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  ^' great  violence  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  many  lives  had  been  sacriBced, 
and  much  property  plundered  and  destroyed.":^ 


^Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Protestant  Society,  dated  Paris,  November  28tfa,  1815. 

f  speech  of  iMtd  Casdereagh  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commoosy  May  S3d,  1816. 

t  The  Rev.  Clement  Perrot,  a  clergyman  of  unhnpeachable  veradty,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  the  Dissenting 
Ministersof  the  Three  Denominations  in  London,  repaired  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1816  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the  parpoee  of  examin- 
ing on  the  spot,  and  in  the  French  capital,  the  real  situation  of  the  protestants,  states,  in  his  report  made  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  that  **  the 
Dumbef  of  protestants  pretty  accurately  ascertained  to  have  been  killed  in  the  department  of  the  Gaid,  is  450,  and  about  the  same  number  hate 
been  missed  for  several  months,  and  arc  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  vineyards,  and  on  the  roads^  when  they  fled."  p.  p.  21. 
**  Hundreds,**  it  is  added,  **  have  redeemed  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  all  they  possosed,  and  have  been  thus  reduced  to  extreme  wane 
Hardly  one  protestant  but  has  suffered,  either  in  his  penon,  property,  family,  or  business,  from  this  mode  of  vexation,  throughout  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Card.  The  number  of  fugitives,  when  stated  at  10,000,  as  applied  to  the  reformed  inhabitants  of  the  department  in  general,  is, 
perhaps,  bebw  the  truth.'*  p.  p.  99  and  ga  In  Nismee,  about  250  houses  have  been  i^llaged,  and  many  of  them  demolished.  **  The  laigest 
manufactories  are  shut  up ;  the  proprietors  have  fled  ;  and  the  silk  trade«  so  prosperous  in  that  city  under  the  late  government,  is  ^ti^y  ruined* 
U  is  difficult  to  odciikte  the  kw  of  property,  bi^t,*'  says  Mr.  Penot,  «•  I  have  heard  it  estimated  at  5,000,000  fnxncn,'* 
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It  was  further  proyed,  that  iQ  whatever  ^ause 
tbese  outrages  originat^>  the  protestantis  alon^ 
bad  been  their  viotiois ;  that  no  other  but  pro- 
testant  plaees  of  worship  were  attacked^  and  thai 
their  religious  services  w^e  alooe  molested* 
That  the  proclamation  of  the  king  to  the  iidia* 
bitants  of  the  Gard,  charged  the  offenders  With 
violating  that  article  of  the  ooostitutioq  which 
promised  protection  to  dissentients  from  the 
established  church — and,-  lastly,  that  a  number 
of  French  families,  after  this  persecution  had 
raged  for  soipe  months,  find  in  order,  no  doubti 
to  escape  from  its  horrors,  had  abjured  their 
religion,  and  ^^  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
romish  church/'^ 

These  circumstancesy  which  were  too  no-» 
torious  to  be  denied,  giava  to  the  sanguinary 
atrocities  in  the  Oard,  to  which  department  they 
were  principally  confined,  the  character  of  a 
religious  perseciitioii ;  U  is,  however,  more  than 
probable  that  the  protesiant  Inhabitants  of  the 
teouth  were  less  favourable  towards  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourlnms  than  the  catholics, 
and  the  impartial  judgment  of  history  will  pro- 
nounce the  persecution  of  which  they  so  justly 
complained^  to  have  had  for  its  actuating  causes 
a  compound  <^  religious  bigotry  and  political 
animosity,  to  which  motives  may  be  added,  the 
thirst  for  plunder,  the  free  indulgence  of  which 
served  to  excite  and  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of 
the  mob.  That  a  government,  whose  authority, 
at  the  moment  when  these  persecutions  prevailed, 
was  supported  by  the  presence  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  foreign  troops,  should  not 
have  had  the  power  instantly  to  coerce  the 
oflfonders  into  subjection,  is  a  political  enigma 
that  can  only  find  its  solution  in  the  fact,  that  of 
all  the  persons  concerned  in  these  numerous 
atrocities,  though  many  of  them  were  well  known, 
not  a  single  individual  engaged  in  their  per- 
petration was  broaght  to  punishment  ;t  nor  does 
It  appear  that  any  atonement  whatever  was 
made,  either  to  the  sufferers  or  to  the  violated 
laws  of  their  country. 

The  first  indication  oi  that  system  of  vigour 
so  loudly  demanded  by  the  uItra-ro>alists  of 
France,  and  so  confidently  anticipated  from  the 
new  ministry,  was  displayed  in  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  the  Duke  of  Elchin- 
gen.  The  crime  with  which  the  marshal  stood 
charged  was  high  treason,  and  the  tribunal  be«r 
fore  which  be  was  arraigned  in  the  first  instance, 
was  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  four  French 
marshals,:]:    and   four    other    general    officers. 
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Against  a  e<Airt  so  constituted  the  marshal  p?p-  BOOK  V^ 
tested,  allegiDg  that,  as  a  peer  of  France,  ihe 
bad  a  right  to  be  tried  by  bis  peers ;  and  after 
two  days  ddiberation,  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion was  admitted  by  the  court.  Chagrined  at 
this  decision,  the  I>uke  of  Richelieu,  addressing 
himself  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  in  the  name  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  conjured  them  to  judge 
the  accused  marshal.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
the  peers,  having  erected  themselves  into  a 
criminal  tribunal,  Marshal  Ney  was  impeached 
at  their  bar.  It  appeared  from  the  evidenoei 
verbal  and  documentary,  that,  till  the  7th  of 
March,  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  the  landing 
of  Napoleon  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  that 
on  the  0th  be  reoeived  instructions  from  tlw 
minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  repair  to  the  head 
of  his  government,  at  Besangon,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  invader.  Be- 
fore his  departure  from  the  capital,  he  obtaiaed 
an  audience  of  the  king  at  the  Thuilleries,  and 
during  the  conference  with  which  he  was  ho- 
noured, he  observed,  ^^  that,  ahould  Bonaparte 
be  taken,  he  would  deserve  to  be  conducted  to 
Paris  in  an  iron  cage ;''  and  on  taking  leave^ 
kissed  the  king's  hand.  For  some  days  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  royal  canse;  but  bis  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved  that  be  soon  began  tb 
drink  into  the  general  spirit  of  disaffection  which 
pervaded  the  great  mass  of  the  army.  On  his 
arrival  at  Lonsle-Saulnier,  four  days  after  his 
audience  with  his  sovereign,  he  addretoed  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops,  beginniiig  with  these 
words — ^'  The  canse  of  the  Bourbons  is  for  ever 
lost;*'  and  soon  afterwards  hiimself  and  his 
whole  corps  joined  the  invading  army.||  To 
palliate  an  act  of  treachery,  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  and  too  flagitious  to  admit  of  any  justi- 
fication, the  marshal  stated  in  his  defence,  thi^ 
the  proclamation  bearing  his  name,  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  iMarshal  Bertrand,  in  the  mgfat 
hetween  the  18th  and  14th  of  March  ;  that  it  was 
written,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Bonaparte;  and 
that  it  had  appeared  in  Switserland  before  he 
himself  had  seen  it.  He  further  urged,  that  k 
was  the  conduct  of  his  troops  that  hurried  him 
on  to  defection  ;  and  that  he  deserted  the  royal 
cause  merely  to  prevent  his  country  from  suffer- 
uig  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war — and  finally,  that 
Napoleon  had  transmitted  to  him  the  strongest 
assuranctts  that  Austria  was  his  ally,  and  that 
England  favoured  bis  designs.  Whatever  truth 
there  might  be  in  these  assertions,  and  however 
reluctant  the  marriial   might  feel  to  betray  hid 


VOLI  11. 


*  See  the  Joaraal  da  Gaid,  puUiriied  at  Nismiss,  December  28, 1616. 

t  Sir  Sanmel  RomOly's  Speech  in  the  fionie  of  OomtnoDS,  Hay  33, 1S|6. 

%  Marshals  Jonrdaa,  Massena,  Aagerean,  and  Mortier. 
II  See  Vol.  II.  Beak  Vi  p.  4dl 
-no.  7d»  6  R 
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BOOK  V.  ^Hlfy  ^0  bi^  l^i^K'  i^  ^^  proved,  that  no  sooner 
■■     wais  his  decision  taken,  than  he  manifested  the 
Caip.  IX.  most  ardent  zeal  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  and 
^-•"v^-*^  even  caressed,   with  a  kind  of  frantic  joy,   the 
1S15      humblest  individucds  in  his  army,  the  moment 
they  had  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  deter- 
mination to  range  themselves  once  more  under 
the  imperial  standard. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  resist    the    proof 
of  Marshal  Ney's  treasonable  disaffection,  his 
counsel  rested  his   defence  chiefly  on  the  im- 
punity granted  to  the  marshal,  as  a  resident  in 
Paris,  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  capitulation 
•of  that  city,  which  provided — that  no  person  in 
the  capital  should    be  disturbed  or  called   to 
account  for  their  political  conduct  ;*  and  sub- 
sequently, that  should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  any  article  of  the  capitulation, 
the  interpretation  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  besieged.      Instead    of  fairly  meeting  this 
objection,  which  was  indeed  unanswerable,  the 
^  attorney -general  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  re- 
quired that  the  advocates  of  the  accused  should 
be  formally  interdicted  by  the  court  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  convention   of  the  3d  of 
July,  on  the  ground,  that  this  military  conven- 
tion was  the  work  of  foreigners,  and  was  neither 
signed    nor    ratified    by   the  king.      Marshal 
Ney,  incapable  of  brooking  an  injustice  which 
be  conceived  indicative  of  a  determination  to 
sacrifice  him,  declared  Aat  he  would  rather  not 
be  defended  at  all  than  have  only  the  shadow 
of  a  defence.     "  I  am  accused,"   exclaimed  he, 
"  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  they  will 
pot  suffer  me  to  justify  myself.      I  will  act  like 
Moreau— J  will  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  pos- 
terity.   I  forbid  my  counsel  from  uttering  ano- 
ther word."      A  profound  silence  now  reigned 
in  the  chamber   tor    some  time,  which  was  at 
length  bipoken  by  the  attorney-general  expres- 
sing   his  determination  to  wave  the  right  of 
reply,  sim^e  the  marshal   had  declined  all  fur- 
ther defence.  > 

The  tcial,  which  had  been  continued  by  ad- 
journment for  three  successive  days,  terminated 
in  an  unanimous  award  of  guilty ;  and  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  peers  who  voted,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-dine  doomed  the  culprit  to 
4eath,  while  seventeen  voted  for  banishment, 
and  four  declined  to  give  any  vote  on  the  sen- 
tence. The  fortiMe  and  equanimity  of  Marshal 
Jif^y  never  forsook  him  in  any  sUge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  the  secretary,  reporter  of 
thp  chambei:  of  peers,  repaired  to  his  apartments, 
to  announce  to  him  his  sentence,  the  marshal 
begged  that  he  would,  without  apology,  or  cir- 
cumlocution, proceed  directly  to  the  fact.,  Wheq, 
in  reading  the  fatal    sentence,   his  titles  were 


detailed,  he  said — "  What  good  can  this  da 
now — Michel  Ney,  then,  a  heap  of  dust — ^that  is 
all."  The  day  of  exeoution  immediately  fol- 
lowed that  of  conviction,  and  at  four  o*clock  iu 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  marechale,  his  wife» 
with  bis  four  children,  and  Madame  Ghamon,  her 
sister,  took  their  last  farewel.  At  first,  the 
marshal  had  declined  the  aid  of  a  confessor, 
observing,  that  he  did  not  require  a  priest  ta 
teach  him  how  to  die ;  but  after  the  interview 
witb  his  family,  which  seemed  to  soften  and  sub- 
due him,  he  requested  that  the  rectojr  of  St. 
Sulpice  might  be  sent  for. 

At  nine  o'clock  precisely,  the  marshal, 
attended  by  his  confessor,  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage prepared  for  their  reception,  which  drove 
across  the  garden  on  the  Luxembourg,  to  the 
grand  alley  leading  to  the  observatory,  the  place 
appointed  for  hb  execution.  A  picket  of  veterans, 
siity  strong,  awaited  his  arrival.  The  marshal, 
having  descended  from  the  carriage,  faced  his 
executioners,  and  after  taking  off  his  hat  witb 
his  left  hand,  and  placing  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  and  nnfaulter- 
ing  voice — ^^  Comrades,  straight  at  the  heart — 
fire."  The  officer  gave  the  signal  at  the  same 
moment  with  his  sword,  and  he  fell  dead  without 
a  struggle.  Twelve  balls  had  taken  effect; 
three  of  them  in  the  head.  There  were  but  few 
persons  present,  for  the  populace,  believing  that 
the  execution  would  take  plaice  on  the  plain  of 
Orenelle,  where  Labedoydre  was  shot,  had.  re-< 
paired  thither. 

The  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  deeply  af- 
fected the  public  feelings,  but  no  tumult  on  the 
part  of  the  populace,  nor  any  insubordinate  dis- 
position among  the  military,  manifested  itself  on 
the  occasion.  When  the  trial  was  pending,  the 
marshal  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  claiming  the  indemnitv  stipulated 
for  by  the  convention  of  Paris.  The  duke,  iu 
his  answer,  replied,  that  the  convention  of  the 
8d  of  July  was  clearly  and  expressly  a  military 
convention,  and  that  it  could  not,  and  did  not, 
promise  pardon  for  political  offences  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that  by  whatever  name  this  document 
was  designated,  there  was  in  it  an  article  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  express  it,  that 
no  person  should  be  punished  for  political 
opinions  or  conduct.  the  attorn ey.-generaly 
feeling  the  force  of  this  argument,  enlarged 
the  ground  of  the  objection,  and  insisted,  that 
the  convention  was  merely  obligatory  on  the 
allies,  but  left  the  king,  who  was  no  party  to 
its  engagements,  at  liberty  to  punish  oflfences 
against  his  perspn  or  his  government.  The* 
usages    of  nations  however  form  a  suificient 


*> See  the  12lli  Article  of tbeCapitulatiuu  of  Psrip,  VqI.  11.  Book  V.  p.  497. 
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rejyl^to  tbis  distinction  :  foreign  powers  have  no 
right  to  punifiii  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
state  for  poUtical  opinions  or  conduct,  and  the 
convention  either  bound  Louis,  on  whose  behalf 
the  allied  armies  took  possession  of  Paris,  or  its 
twelfth  article  was  nugatory.  Further,  it  was 
in  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  the  king  entered 
Paris,  and  having  reaped  its  benefits,  h%ought 
to  have  considered  himself  bound  by  its  obliga- 
tions*  This  was,  at  least,  a  case  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  one  of  those  differences  of  interpre- 
tation, .all  of  which  were,  according  to  the  con- 
'  mention,  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  army  and 
the  iohabitants  of  Paris.  That  a  traitor,  who 
had  betrayed  his  sovereign,  under  the  guise  of 
devoted  loyalty,  should  have  been  suffered  to 
escape  his  merited  punishment,  under  the  gua* 
rantee  of  a  sweeping  article,  might  have  been  a 
fiubject  of  just  regret;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  allied  powers,  and  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  exclaimed  so  loudly  against 
Bonaparte  for  bis  infraction  of  treaties,  should 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  saipe  impu- 
tation.* 

General  Count  Lavalette,  a  relative  by 
marriage  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  was  the 
next  person  of  consequence  put  upon  his  trial 
by  the  French  court.  Having  held  the  office  of 
director  of  the  posts  under  the  former  govern- 
ment, Lavalette  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
post-office  of  Paris  in  March,  when  Napoleon 
was  at  Fontainebleau,  on  his  way  from  Elba, 
and  thus,  by  suppressing  the  king's  proclama-f 
tion,  and  circulating  the  intelligence  of  the  in* 
vader's  progress,  contributed  essentially  to  the 
re -establishment  of  his  government.  Of  this 
crime  he  was  clearly  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  generous  tnterfer* 
ence  of  Marshal  Marmont  procured  for  Madame 
Lavalette  an  opportunity  of  imploring  in  person 
the  royal  clemency,  but  her  petition  could  not 
be  complied  iii^ith,  and  her  husnand  was  ordered 
for  execution  on  Thursday,  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember. What  the  prayei:s  of  Madame  Lavalette, 
poured  into  the  royal  ear,  could  not  effect,  her 


skill  and  courage  accomplished;  and  her  bus- 
band  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  same  ^ 
stratagem  which,  in  1621,  had  rescued  Grotius  \^^ 
from  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Louvestein,  and  in  1716,  snatched  Lord  Nithis- 
dale  from  the  fhte  that  awaited  him  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding  Lavalette's  intended  execu- 
tion, his  wife,  accompanied  by  her  daughter 
and  her  governess,  repaired  to  the  Conciergerie,. 
in  a  sedan-chair,  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with 
her  husband.  The  countess,  who  had  recently 
been  confined,  and  was  still  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  came  to  the  prison  wrapped  up  in  au 
ample  mantle,  and  the  sedan-chair  was  permitted 
to  be  brought  into  the  room  adjoining  her  hus- 
band's apartment.  About  seven  o'clock  she 
prepared  to  depart,  but  while  the  gaoler  was^ 
dispatched  on  some  errand  into  an  adjoining 
room,  she  threw  her  dress  in  a  moment  over  her 
husband,  and  receiving  his  cloak  in  exchange,, 
sunk  back  into  his  chair,  while  Lavalette,  ar- 
rayed' in  his  disguise,  quitted  the  prisoa,  an.d^ 
supported  by  his  daughter  and  one  of  the  turn* 
keys,  descended  to  the  sedan.  Na  soouer  bad 
the  chair  reached  the  quay,  beyond  the  gates  oS 
the  prison,  than  Lavalette  stepped  into  a  ca- 
briolet, prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  after 
driving  sibout  Paris  for  two  hours  to  prevent  all 
traces  by  the  police,  took  refuge  in  tli^  house  of 
one  of  his  friends.  In  the  mean  time  Madame 
Lavalette  personated  her  husband,  and,  with  a 
book  before  her  face,  appeared  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation. After  the  lapse  of  nearly  an  hour  the 
gaoler  spoke  to  his  captive,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  he  advanced  nearer  to  the  chair,  wbea 
the  lady,  with  a  smile,  succeeded  by  strong  con- 
vulsions, exclaimed — //  est  parti — He  is  gone. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  but  no  traces  of 
the  fugitive  could  be  discovered.  The  keeper 
of  the  Conciergerie  and  the  turnkey  were  imme- 
diately ordered  into  custody  by  the  police  ;  and 
Madame  Lavalette  was  for  some  time  detained 
in  prison,  in  the  same  chamber  which  her  hus-^ 
band  bad  occupied,  exulting,  no  doubt,  in  the 
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*  The  iotenisrence  of  the  fate  of  Marshal  Ney  was  ikvt  communicated  to  Bonaparte  in  St.  Heleqa  b^i^  Mr. 
Wardeo^  the  surgeon  of  the  Northumberland,  on  which  occasion  the  following  conversation^  illustrative  o^tliiii  passage 
of  history,  took  place  :-^On  being  informed,  says  Mn  Warden,  that  the  French  news,  just  receiyed,  through  the  mediuni 
of  the  English  joumala,  related  principally  to.  the  trial  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney — *'  Napoleon  adyancfM).  a  step 
nearer  to  me,  and,,  without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  said,  <  What — Marshal  Ney  has  been  sentenced  to  he  shot.'* 
1  replied,  **  it  was  even  so :  he  addressed  the  ministers  of  the  allied  soyereigns,  bat  in  vain  :•  he  urged  in  hjs  defence,  the 
twelAh  article  of  the  conrentifon  :  he  pleaded  on  his  trial  that  he  was  deceived  by  you;  tliat  the  proclamalibn  of  which  hfi 
was  accused,  and;  made  a  part  of  the  charges  agal'naEt  him,  was  written  by  Mujor- general  Bertran^;  ^nd'that  he  was 
deceived  by.  your  report  of  Austria  and  England."-^— -Count  Bertrand,  who  was  io  the  room,  qiuetly  oba^ved,  that 
Marshal  Ney  had  a  right  to  save  himself  if  he  could  ;  and  if  fabricated  stones  could  answer  bis  purpose,  be  vonid  not  be. 
blamed  for  employing  them.  But  he  added^  '*  respecting  the  proclamation,  it  was  an  assertion  equally  false  an<l  ridicuU. 
008 ;  Marshal  Ney  could  write  himself,  and  wanted  not  my  assistance." — Napoleon  m»\de  no  comments' on  the  account, 
which  had  been  given  him.— One  solitary  expression,  indeed,  broke  from  him,  and  that  was — ^'  Marshal  Ney  was  a  bray^ 
min.'^'^LfiUersfrom  St.  Helena^  by  Williank  Warden^  5.  Ll9-12p. 
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BOOK  V.  success  of  her  enterpriBe,  but  still  agitated  with 
-  ■  apprehension  regarding  its  final  result.       For 

Chap.  IX.  several  days  the  search  after  Lavalette  was  con- 
tinued with  the  most  uuremitting  assiduity,  but 
.  without  success ;  and  the  enraged  ministers, 
conceiving  that  he  had  completely  escaped, 
directed  that  the  criminal  should  be  executed 
in  effigy  !  Twelve  days  had  now  elapsed,  and 
M.  I^valette  was  in  reality  yet  in  Paris.  To 
effect  his  escape  from  the  French  territory 
became  an  afiair  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty. 
His  friends,  placing  their  hope  and  confidence 
in  a  young  Englishman,  whose  nbble  mind,  and 
chivalrous  character,  presented  him  to  them  as 
alone  capable  of  completing  that  design  which 
Madame  Lavalette  bad  so  auspiciously  begun, 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  2d  of  Januarv,  1B1§, 
to  Mr.  Crawford  Bruce,  confiding  to  him  the 
secret  that  M.  Lavalette  waii  still  in  Paris,  and 
imploring  his  friendship  and  assistance.  Moved 
solely  by  the  commiseration  which  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  man  excited,  after  some  deli* 
beration  he  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  The 
adventure  of  Lavalette's  escape  from  prison 
appeared  to  the  glowing  mind  of  Mr.  Bruce  to 
have  in  it  something  romantic,  and  even  mira- 
culous, which  forcibly  struck  his  imagination, 
and  excited  in  him  an  interest  for  the  person  of 
the  captive.  To  efl^t  his  escape  without  as- 
sistance was  impossible;  Mr.  Bruce,  therefore, 
pressed  into  this  hazardous  service  Captain 
Hutchinson,  a  young  officer  in  the  guards,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  officer  well  known  in 
Europe,  not  only  for  his  military,  but  also  for  his 
literary  services^  against  Bonaparte.  Through 
the  agency  of  these  three  Englishmen,  aided  by 
another  military  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  El* 
lister,  Lavalette,  disguised  in  a  British  uniform, 
and  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  left 
Paris  in  an  open  carriage  at  half-past  seven 
o^clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  8th  of 
January ;  and  taking  the  route  of  Clompeigne, 
Cambray,  and  Valenciennes,  passed  the  French 
frontier  at  Mons  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

After  receiving  the  assurance  of  eternal 
gratitude  from  Lavalette,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
returned  to  Paris  in  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of 
January.  The  vigilance  of  the  police,  though 
incapable  of  preventing  the  escape  of  Lavalette, 


succeeded  in  discovering  his  benefactors.  These 
generous  men,  with  a  disinterestiM;  self-devotion 
that  vulgar  minds  cannot  appreciate,  had  pur- 
chased the  plaudits  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  by  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  France  :  they  had  consummated  the 
heroic  enterprise  of  Madame  Lavalette,  and 
saved  the  life  of  her  husband,  at  the  price  of  their 
own  liberty.  On  the  13th  of  January,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Captain  Hutchinson, 
were  all  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Abbaye ; 
and  after  remaining  in  that  prison  till  the  22A 
of  April,  they  were  put  upon  their  trial.  The 
accused  parties,  with  a  generous  emulation  wor- 
thy of  their  character,  seemed  principally  anxi- 
ous to  rescue  each  other  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  by  taking  the  offence  upon  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bruce  said,  it  was  at  his  instance 
that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  joined  in  the  effi^rts  in 
favour  of  Lavalette,  and  that  if  there  was  any 
person  culpable  in  this  business,  he  was  the  cul« 

f)able  party.  Captain  Hutchinson  said,  he  had 
ent  his  co-operation  for  the  same  object,  and 
both  of  them  avowed  that  the^  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  conspire  against  the  French 
government.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Bruce 
and  Capt.  Hutchinson,  declared  himself  wholly 
unconnected  vritb  Lavalette  in  family  or  in 
friendship.  Captain  Hutchinson,  he  said,  had 
acted  solely  under  his  influence,  and  Mr.  Brnce^ 
in  speaking  to  him  of  Lavalette,  had  addressed 
himself  to  his  heart.  No  Frenchman  was  en- 
gaged in  the  afiair.  Lavalette^s  case  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  foreign  to  an  Englishman.  There 
existed  a  convention — the  convention  of  Paris^ 
signed  by  an  English  general,  and  ratified  by 
the  English  government ;  and  the  trial  of  Lava- 
lette he  held  to  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  that  convention.  The  political 
opinions  of  Lavalette  had  not  at  all  operated  on 
his  mind ;  his  only  object  had  been  to  save  an 
unhappy  man,  wno  had  addressed  him  as  the 
arbiter  of  his  life  or  death.  After  a  trial  continued 
for  two  days,  the  three  Englishmen  were  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  months 
imprisonment — ^the  most  lenient  punishment 
idlowed  by  the  French  laws.* 

No  sooner  had  Louis  XVIII.  re-ascended 
the  throne  of  France,  than  the  negociation  of  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  with  the  allied  powers 


*  Wheo  the  circiimstMice  of  Lavalette's  escape  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  in  bis  exile,  and  irhen  be 
Was  told  how  much  the  fortunate  post-master-general  was  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Wikon  for  his  life  and  liberty,  the  ex- 
emperor  proposed  tbe  following  very  natural  inquiry  to  Mr.  Warden,  the  surgeon  of  the  Northumberland : — ^*  Pray  can 
you  tell  me  from  what  motive  this  officer  has  acted  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  the  decided  and  the  avowed  friend  of  the 
man  he  has  so  wantonly  calumniated  ?"§  "  Doubtless  from  honourable  motives ;  and  probably  from  an  adventurous  and 
romantic  spirit ;"  was  the  substance  of  the  reply.  >'  i  believe  every  word  you  have  said/'  cried  Napoleon^  '*  but  1  desire 
you  also  to  give  your  particular  attention  to  my  opinion,  which  is  a  decided  one— That  this  act  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  is  the 
commencement  of  his  recttitation  of  what  he  has  written  against  me." 

§  Bee  Vid.  1.  Book  U.  p.  271*  (^cUi) 
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began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  his  ministry.  For  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  (he  trao-  BOOK  T. 

Tlie  treaty  of  1814  was  simple  in  its  principle,  quillity  of  the  countries  bordering  on    France, 

and  easy  of  arrangement  in  its  details;  but  the  it   was  determined    by   a   military    convention,  Gbap^IX. 

negociations    which    now    took  place   involved  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  that  a  proportion  ^"^ToTT''^ 

points  of  considerable  intricacy,  and  the  allied  of  the  total  sum    of    seven   millions    of   francs      *® 

sovereigns   declared,  that    nothing  short    of    a  should  be  appropriated  to  the    erection  of  for- 

just  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  solid  security  tifications  on  the  frontfers   of  these  states,  and 

for  the  future,  would  satisfy  their  expectations,  that   the   principal   part  of  the  remaining  sum 

For  this   purpose,    bases,  much  less  indulgent  should  be  divided    between    Prussia,  England, 

than  those  of  the  former  year,  were  prescribed  by  Austria,  and  Russia.* 

the  conquerors.      The  boundaries  of  France,  as  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  between, 

they  stood  in  1790,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 

Mediterranean,    formed  the  fundamental    prin-  and  Prussia,    concluded  and  consummated  the 

ciples  of  the  territorial   arrangements,    and  on  diplomatic  proceedings  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of 

this  point  it  was  determined  that  the  boundaries  November.     The  objects  of  this  treaty  were  to 

of  former  Belgium,  of  Germany,  and  of  Savoy,  guarantee  Europe  against  the  dangers  to  which 

i^hich,  by  the  treaty    of  Paris  of   1814,    were  she  might  be  exposed  from  the  claims    of  the 

annexed  to    France,    should    now  be  separated  fallen  dynasty  of  France — ^against  the  prevalence 

from  that  kingdom.     It  was  further  determined,  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  had  so  long 

that  France  should  pay  to  the  allied  powers,  by  convulsed  that  country — and  against  any  attack 

way  of  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  which  might  be  made  on  the  allied  troops  ap- 

tiie  last  armaments,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pointed  to  hold  military  occupation  of  the  French 

iDiUions   of  francs;    and  that  a  military    line,  line  of  fortresses.    For  the  attainment  of  these  ob-< 

eonsisting  of  seventeen  fortresses  on  the  eastern  jects,  the  engagements  already  existing  between 

side  of  the  kingdom,    should    be   occupied    by  the  allied  sovereigns  were  renewed  ;  and  it  was 

one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foreign  troops,  determined  to  consolidate  the  connection  which 

This  army,  the  primary  object  of  which  was  the  already  existed  between  them,  by  re- assembling, 

suppression    of  any   revolutionary   commotion,  at  a  fixed  period,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 

was  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  gene-  upon  their  common  interests,  and  for  the  consi- 

ral  chosen  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  to  be  deration  of  the  measures  which  at  each  of  these 

wholly  maintained   at   the  expense  of  France,  periods  should  be  considered  the  most  salutary 

Five  vears  was  the  time  mentioned  as  the  longest  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  for 

duration   of  this   military    occupation,  with    a  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 

reservation,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  that  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  treaties  suifi- 

term  might  be  shortened  by  the  consent  of  the  ciently  indicated    the   view  entertained    by  the 

allied    sovereigns,   acting   in  concert  with  the  powers  of  Europe   of   the  unsettled    state    of 

King  of  France.  France,  and  the  prevailing  anxiety  felt  in  the 

After  various  declarations  and  conferences,  courts  of  the  allied    monarchs    to  secure  the 

treaties  grounded  on  these  bases  were  concluded  authority  of  legitimate  sovereigns    against    the 

at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  November,  at  which  influence  of  popular  infraction.     But  while  pre- 

time  it  was  announced  to  the  French  minister  by  cautions  were  adopted  to  guard  the  government 

the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  England,  Rus-  of  France    against    revolutionary    commotions, 

sia,  and  Prussia,  that  the  chief  command  of  the  which  might  endanger  the  stability  of  the  throne, 

troops  ajipointed  to  remain  in  France  was  con-  and  put  to  hazard  the  safety  of  other  states,  it 

fided  by  their  sovereigns  to  Field-marshal  the  was  intimated  to  Louis  XVIII.  by   his   allies, 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  the  troops  under  that   he  ought  to   forget  the  past,  in  the  cori- 

his  comtnand  had  directions  to  support  the  king  templation  of  the  future,  and  to  secure  himself, 

with  their  arms  against   all  revolutionary  con-  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the  modera- 

Tulsions,  tending  to  overturn  by  force  the  state  tion  of  his  conduct,  and  the  justice  and  equitj 

of  things  actually  established.  of  his  rule, 

*  Apportionment  of  the  seven  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  by  France  to  the  allies : — 

For  the  erection  of  fortifioationB  on  points,  most  expoied  to  aggression.. ^ 137t&00,000  francs 

Quota  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland 13,500,000 

to  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  one  hundred  and  twenty-flye  millions  each 850,000,000 

to  Austria  and  Russia,  one  hundred  millions  each 200,000,000 

to  the  Minor  States  of  Germany 100,000,000 

700,000»00Q 

To  be  discharged  day  by  day,  in  equal  proportions,  in  the  space  of  five  yeaxi. 

vol,.  II. — NO.  75.  0  8 
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Chap.   IX.  The  allied  powers  having,  by  their  exertioDS,  and  tbe  trtnniph  of  their,  arnis>  preserved  Fraaoe  and  Europe 

/^i«A^i^->^  from  the  convubioDa  with  wbieh  they  were  threatened  by  the  Kate  enterprise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  by 
1815  the  rerolutionary  system  introiluced  into  France  for  its  support;  as  they  now  participate  with  bis  most  Christian 
Majesty  in  tlie  wish,  by  tbe  inviolable  maintenance  of  royal  digrnity,  and  by  restoring  the  validity  of  tlie  con- 
stitutional ebarter,  to  eonfinn  the  order  happily  re-established  in  France,  and  to  bring  back  between  France  and 
its  neighbours  those  relations,  founded  upon  reciprocal  confidence  and  good  will,  which  the  mournful  conse- 
quences of  tbe  revolution  and  system  of  conquest  had  so  long  interrupted ;  and  as  they  are  convinced  that  their 
last  object  cannot  be  attained,  except  by  an  arrangement  calculated  to  give  ihem  just  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 
soJid  security  for  the  future — ^they  have  therefore,  in  common  with  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  France,  deli- 
berated on  the  means  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement ;  and  as  they  have  convinced  themselves  that  tbe 
indemnities  due  to  the  powers  cannot  consist  wholly  either  in  cessions  of  territory  or  in  pecuniary  payments, 
without  greatly  injuring  tbe  essential  interests  of  France  in  one  way  or  tbe  other,  and  that  it  is  better  so  to  unite 
them  as  to  avoid  both  disadvantages  :  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  have  therefore  taken  tius  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  negociations,  and  have  also  agreed  upon  it  as  a  basis,  that  it  is  Beceasary,  daring  a  certain  time,  to 
keep  the  frontier  provinoes  of  France  occupied  by  a  certain  Bumber  of  the  allied  troops ;  and  have  agreed  to  unite 
in  a  definitive  treaty  tbe  several  dispositions  Ibunded  »pon  these  bases.  In  this  view,  and  to  this  end,  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  fpehtnd,  lor  hinftself  and  his  allies,  on  one  side,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the  other  side,  hove  appointed  for  tlieir  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss,  agree  on,  and  sign 
tbe  definitiveHMaty  ;-^Here  are  the  Biames  and  designations  of  the  ministers)  their  full  powers  having  been  exchanged 
and  found  in  due  order,  have  signed  the  following  articles  : — 

Art  1.— The  frontiers  of  France  remain  as  they  were  in  1T90,  with  the  exception  of  the  recjprocai  modificatioos 
in  this  article. 

1.  In  the  Norlfa  the  frontier  line  TCmaias  as  it  wn  fixsd  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  till  eppeote  Qnewnain,  ^nce  it  goea  along  the 
andtnt  ftontien  of  the  Belgic  provinees,  of  the  fimner  bUhopric  of  Ldge,  and  of  the  dud)j  of  BouiUon,  as  they  vera  in  1790,  so  that 
the  ternUiriea  of  Maiienburgb  and  PhilUppeviJle,  with  the  fortxeaaea  of  the  same  name,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Bouillon,  remain  without 
the  French  frontiers.  From  Villars,  by  Orval,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the  duchy  of  Loxembuig,  as 
far  as  Ferle,  on  the  road  leading  from  ThionviUe  to  Treves,  the  frontier  line  remains  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Pram 
Perle  it  goes  over  Launsdorf,  Wallnich,  Schardorf,  Noderweiliag^  PeUewellar,  whidi  places,  with  their  banliena»  all  remain  to  Ftsnce; 
to  Honoie  and  along  the  old  Aontimn  of  tbe  diatrist  of  Saarbmok,  so  that  Saarlouis,  andt  the.  course  of  the  Saar,  with  tbe  places  on  the 
right  of  tbe  above  mentioned  line,  with  their  banlieus,  will  come  without  the  French  frontiers.  From  the  frontiers  of  the,  district  of 
Saarbruck  the  frontier  line  shall  be  the  same  which  now  separates  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Germany,  as  far  as  to  the 
boundary,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  the  whole  of  the  territory  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lanta,  indoding  the  fbrtreases  of 
Landau,  shall  belong  to  Geraiany.  The  town  of  Wiessemberg,  however,  which  is  Intsrsseted  by  this  river,  remains  whoUy  to  Fnuice» 
with  a  rayon  on  the  left  bank ;  this  ntymk  most  not  exceed  1,000  toises,  and  will  be  more  particuUiIy-  determined  by  the  conunis* 
fiooeis  who  will  hereafter  be  appointed  to  rcgolate  the  frontiers. 

3.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lanter  along  the  deparunento  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine,  tlie  Boubs,  and  the  Jura,  as  ftr  as 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  the  frontiers  remain  as  they  are  fixed  in  tbe  t^aty  of  Paris.  The  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  the  line  of 
separation  between  Prance  and  tbe  German  stales,  but  the  property  of  the  ishmd^  as  it  wiU  be  determined  in  coasequenoe  of  a  new  ex- 
amination of  the  oonne  of  that  river,  shall  remain  unchanged,  whatever  alterations  the  course  of  the  river  may  in  process  of  time  undergo. 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  within  three  months  by  the  high  contracting  powers,  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  make  the  said  examina- 
tion.   The  half  of  the  bridge  between  Sussburgh  and  Kehl  shall  bdong  to  France,  and  the  other  half  to  the  grand  dudiy  of  Baden. 

5.  To  restore  a  direct  communication  between  the  canton  of  'Geneva  and  Switzeriand,  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Gex  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Lakeof  Geneva,  on  the  sondi  by  tboterritory  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  on.  the  north  l^  the  canton  of  Vand, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  oouise  of  tbe  Versfljix,  and  a  line  which  comprehends  tbe  communes  of  CdUex,  Bosey,  and  Megreis,  but  leaves 
the  commune  of  Femey  to  France,  is  ceded  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  united  with  the  canton  of  Geneva. 

4.  From  the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  to  the  Meditenanean,  the  frontier  line  is  the  same  as  that  wfaidi,  in  n^,  sepaialeJ 
Prance  from  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.  The  relations  whidi  the  treaty  of  1BI4  had  re-estafblished  between  Prance  and  the  prin« 
dpality  of  Monaco,  shall  for  e^w  cease,  and  the  same  rdations  take  place  between  that  prmdpaHty  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

5.  All  territories  and  districts  inchided  within  the  frontier  of  France,  as  fixed  by  the  present  artide,  remain  united  to  France. 

6.  The  contracting  powers  shall  appoint,  within  three  months  after  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty,  commissioners  to  regnUte 
every  thing  respecting  the  fixing  of  the  frontiers  on  both  sides,  and  as  soon  as  those  conunissioners  have  finished  their  labours,  maps  duJl 
be  Eoade,  and  frontier  posts  set  up,  to  mark  the  respective  boundaries. 

Art.  II. — ^The  fortresses  und  territories  which,  hy  tbe  preceding  article,  are  no  longer  to  bdong  tathe  French 
territory,  will  be  given  np  to  the- allied  powers,  in  the  period  opecifitd  in  the  military  convention,  annexed  to  the 
ninth  article  of  the  present  treaty ;  and  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  France  renouncea  for  ever,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  he  hitherto  exercised  over  the  said  fortresses  and 
territories). 

Art  III. — ^As  the  fortifications  of  Huninguen  have  always  been  a  grround  of  uneasiness  to  the  city  of  Basle, 
the  high  contracting  powers,  to  give  to  Switzerland  a  fresh  proof  of  their  care  and  good  will,  have  agreed,  among 
themselves,  to  have  the  .fortifications  of  Huninguen  railed,  and  the  French  government  eng^es,  fortiie  sanoe  reasons, 
never  to  repair  theni,  .and  not  to  erect  any  other  fortifications  within  three  leagues  of  the  city  of  Basle. 

The  neutrality  of  Swiiserkad  cball  be-axteaded  to  tha|  piece  of  tezritoiy  which  lies  north  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  Ugine,  tiiat 
place  included,  on  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  over  Faverge  (in  the  Bremen  Gazette,  Ta  Verye),  to  Ledieroine,  and  from  tbence 
to  the  Lake  of  Bourget  and  the  Rhone,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  fixed  by  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna^ 
hi  respect  to  the  province  of  Chablais  and  Fandgny. 

The  troops,  therefore,  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  have  in  these  piovincesi  whenef  er  tbe  powers  adjacent  to  Switseriand  are  in 
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a  ttate  of  open  hostilitj,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  such  a  state,  shaD  retire,  and  m^y  for  that  purpose  take,  in  case  of  need,  the  way  over  the  Vallois;  BOOK 
but  no  armed  troops  of  any  other  power  can  pass  through,  or  be  stationed  in,  the  above  princes,  except  such  as  Switzerland  thinks  fit  to  send 


thither ;  but  this  state  of  things  must  not  hinder  the  administration  of  these  countries,  as  the  civil  o6ker8  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  employ   Qhap    IX 
the  munidpa]  guard  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  v  ^^  '^^^  J 

Art.  IV. — That  part  of  the  indemnity  to  be  given  byFrnnee  to  the  allied  powers,  which  cODsists  in  money,  is       |q\j| 
fixed  to  the  sum  of  seven  bundrecl  millions  of  francs.     The  manner,  the  periods,  and  the  securities,  of  the  payment  of 
this  sum,  shall  be  regulated  by  a  separate  convention,  which  shall  be  equally  valid  and  binding  as  if  they  were  inserted 
word  for  word  in  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  V. — As  the  state  of  confusion  and  fermentatioQ  which  France  necessarily  feels  after  so  many  yiolent  con- 
Yulsions,  and  particularly  after  the  late  catastrophe,  notwithstanding  the  paternal  intentions  of  the  king,  and  the 
advantages  which  all  classes  of  the  subjects  necessarily  derive  from  the  constitutional  charter,  makes  some  measures  of 
precaution  and  temporary  guarantee  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  neighbouring  states,  it  has  been  considered 
as  absolutely  requisite  to  occupy,  for  a  fixed  time,  positions  along  the  frontier^  of  France,  by  a  corps  of  allied 
troops,  under  the  express  reservation  that  this  occupation  shall  not  infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  nor  on  the  state  of  possession,  as  fixed  by  this  treaty ;  the  number  of  troo]ys  shall  not  exceed  150,000 ; 
the  commander-in-chief  is  named  by  the  allied  powers.  This  army  will  occupy  Cond^,  Valeueiennes,  Bouchain, 
Cambray,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  with  Charlemont,  Mezieres,  Montmerfy, 
Thionviile,  Longwy,  fiitsch,  and  the  tftte  de  pont  of  Fort  Louis.  As  France  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
army,  every  thing  relative  to  this  object  shall  be  regulated  in  a  separate  convention.  In  this  convention,  which  shaft 
be  as  valid  as  if  inserted  word  for  word  in  this  treaty,  the  relations  shall  be  fixed  between  the  occupying  army,  and 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  country.  This  military  occupation  cannot  last  above  five  years,  and  may 
end  before  that  period,  if*the  allied  sovereigns,  after  an  expiration  of  three  years,  and  after  they  have  fijnst,  in 
agreement  with  the  King  of  France,  maturely  weighed  the  situation  and  mutual  interest,  as  well  as  the  progress 
which  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  peace  may  have  made  in  France,  shall  recognize  in  common  that  the 
motives  which  induced  this  measure  no  longer  exist.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  deliverance,  all  the 
places  and  positions  oc'eupied  by  the  allied  troops  will,  at  the  expiration  of  ^ve  yeaM,  be  evacnated  witboot  fortber 
delay,  and  given  up  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  or  his  heirs  and  saoeesmrs. 

Art.  Vf.-*^AI1  the  other  foreign  troops,  not  belonging  to  the  army  of  occapalsoD,  shall  quit  dhe' French  ttrritiiry'in 
the  periods  fix(*d  in  the  military  convention  annexed  to  the  ninth^artide  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  yil. — in  all  countries  which  shall  change  sovei«igii8,  as  well  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty  as  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  are  to  be  made  in  consequence  thereof,  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification*!  shall  be  allowed  to  tbo  inhabitants,  natives,  or  foretgaers,  of  Whatever  condktoa  and  nation  tbey  may  be,  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  if  they  should  think  fit  so  to  do,  and  to  retire  to  whatever  oountry  tbey  may  choose. 

Art.  Till . — All  the  dispositioas  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  relative  to  the  countries  «ed«d 
by  that  treaty,  shall  equally  apply  to  the  several  territories  and  districts  ceded  by  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  IX. — ^The  high  contracting  parties  having  caused  representation  to  be  made  of  the  different  claims  arising  ^ 

out  of  the  non  execution  of  the  nineteenth  and  following  articles  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  as  well  as  of  the 
additional  articles  of  that  treaty  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  desiring  to  render  more  efficacious  the 
stipulations  made  ther^y,  and  having  determined'  by  two  separate  conveiftions,  the  Kne  to  be  pursued  on  each 
side  for  that  purpose,  the  said  two  conventions,  as  annexed  to  the  present  tn^aty,  shall,  in  order  to  secare  complete 
execution  of  the  above-mentioued  articles,  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for 
word  herein. 

Art.  X.-*A11  prisoners  taken  during  the  hostilities,  as  well  as  all  hostages  which  may  have  been  carried  off  or 
given,  shall  be  restored  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Tbe  sanneahall  be  tba  case  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  taken  pra« 
viously  to  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May ,  1814,  and  who  shall  not  already  have  been  restored. 

Art.  XI.— Tbe  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  ofMay,  1814,  and  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  of  the  0th  of 
June,  1815,  are  confirmed,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  all  such  of  their  enactments  which  shall  not  have  been  modified  by 
the  articles  of  the  present  treaty.  • 

Art.  Xil.— The  present  treaty,  with  the  conventions  annexed  thereto,  shall  be  ratified  in  one  act,  and  tbe 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  two  nsonths,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof,  the  re- 
spective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  afiived  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1816. 

(Signed)  '  (L.S.)    C^astlereaor. 

(L.S.)    Wbixinotok. 

(L.S.)      RiCHEUEU. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

The  lii«»:li  contracting  powers,  sincerely  desiring  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  on  which  they  deliberated  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  complete  and  universal  abolition  of  tbe  Slave  Trade,  and  having,  each  in 
their  respective  dominions,  prohibited  without  restriction  their  colonies  and  subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever  ^ 

in  this  traftc,  ei^age  to  renew  conjointly  their  efforts^  with  the  view  of  securing  final  success  to  those  principles  which 
they  prodaimeii  in  the  declaration  of  the  4th  of  February,  181d,  and  of  concerting,  witholkt  loss  of  tnne,  through 
their  tninistei-s  at  the  courts  of  London  and  of  Paris,  ti>e  most  efiectual  measures  for  the  entire  and  definitive  aboli- 
tion of  a  commerce  so  odious,  and  so  strongly  condemned  by  the  jjws  of.  religion  and  of  nature.    Tbe  present  addi* 
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BOOK  V.  tional  article  shall  hare  the  same  force  and  eflfect  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.     It 
■  shall  be  included  in  the  ratification  of  the  said  treaty.     In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 

ChAp.   IX.  same,  and  have  affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms.* 

Done  at  Paris  this  2(Hh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  181 6. 


1815 


(Signed)  (L.S.)    Castlereagh^ 

(L.S.)    Wellington. 

(L.S.)      BiCHEUBU. 
8EPAEATE  ARTICLE  SIGNED  WITH  BUSSIA  ALONE. 

In  execution  of  the  additional  article  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  engages  to  send, 
without  delay,  to  Warsaw,  one  o,r  more  commissioners,  to  concur  in  his  nfeme,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  article, 
in  the  examination  and  liquidatiim  of  the  reciprocal  claims  of  France  and  the  late  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments relative  to  them.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  recognizes,  in  respect  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  quality  of 
King  of  Poland,  the  nullity  of  the  convention  of  Bayonne,  well  understood  that  this  disposition  cannot  receive  any  appli- 
cation but  conformably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  conventions  mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  this 
day .  The  present  separate  article  has  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  treaty  of  this 
day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time.  In  testimony  whereof  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  it,  and  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  20tb  of  November,  year  of  grace,  1815. 

[The  Signatures.] 

TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY  AND   THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Signed  at  Paris,  the  20th  of  Novtmbery  1815. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  The  purpose  of  the  alliance  concluded  at  Vienna,  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1815,  having  been  happily  attained  by  the  re- establishment  in  France  of  the  order  of  things,  which  the 
last  criminal  attempt  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  momentarily  subverted  ;  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Buheiiiia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  considering  that  the  repose  of  Europe  is  essentially  interwoven  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
order  of  things  founded  on  the  main lenance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  of  the  constitutional  charter,  and  wishing  to  em- 
ploy all  their  means  to  prevent  the  general  tranquillity  (the  object  of  the  wishes  of  mankind,  and  the  constant  end  of  their 
e/Torts)  from  being  again  disturbed ;  desirous  moreover  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them  for  the  common  interests 
of  their  people  ;  have  resolved  to  give  to  the  principles  solemnly  laid  down  in  the  treaties  of  Chaumont  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1814,  and  of  Vienna,  of  the  25th  of  March,  1815,  the  application  the  most  analagous  to  the  present  state  of  affairs^ 
and  to  fix  beforehand  by  a  solemn  treaty  the  principles  which  they  propose. 

*  DECLARATION 

Of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns^  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  pleDipotentiaries  of  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  met  in  coDfercDce,  having  ttkea  htta 
fionaderation  that  the  oommerce,  known  by  the  name  6f  the  African  Slave  Trade,  has  been  viewed  by  just  and  enlightened  men  in  all  ages,  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  morality  $  that  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  that  commerce  owed  its  birth,  aod 
the  difiiculty  of  suddenly  interrupting  its  course,  served  to  cover  to  a  certain  extent  the  odiousness  of  its  continuance ;  but  that  the  public  voice 
has  at  length  been  rabed  in  every  civilized  country,  demanding  that  it  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  since  the  cfaataeter  and 
Ae  details  of  tbu  commerce  have  been  better  known,  and  the  evils  of  every  kind  which  accompany  it  completely  unveiled,  several  EuropeaD 
governments  have  adopted  the  resolution  of  putting  a  stop  to  it;  and  that  successivdy  all  the  powers  possessing  colonies  in  the  dxfierent  parts 
of  the  world,  have  recognized,  either  by  legislative  acts,  .or  by  tieaties  and  other  formal  engagements,  the  obligation  and  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  it ;  that  by  a  seperate  article  of  the  last  treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  Prance  engaged  to  join  their  efforts  at  the  ooitgress  of 
Vienna  to  cause  to  be  pronounced  by  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  the  universal  and  definitive  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  that  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries assembled  in  the  congress  could  not  more  honour  their  mission,  fulfil  their  duty,  and  manifest  the  principles  which  guide  theu  august 
sovereigns,  than  in  labouring  to  realize  that  engagement,  and  in  proclaiming,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  the  desire  of  putting  a  terminatioB 
to  a  scourge  wliich  has  so  long  afflicted  Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity :  the  said  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  to  open  their 
deliberations  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  grand  and  useful  object,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  principles  which  have  directed  them 
in  that  undertaking.  In  consequence,  and  duly  authorised  by  this  act  of  unanimous  adhesion  of  their  respective  courts  to  the  principle  an* 
nounced  in  the  said  separate  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  declare  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that,  regarding  the  universal  abolition  in  the  Trade 
in  Negroes  as  a  measure  particularly  worthy  of  their  attention,  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  generous  principles  of  their  august 
sovereigns,  they  are  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring  in  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  execution  of  this  measure  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  and  to  act  in  the  employment  of  these  means  with  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  perseverance  which  they  owe  to  so  great  and  so 
good  a  cause. 

Too  well  acquainted,  however,  with  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  not  to  foresee,  that  however  honourable  their  object, 
they  will  not  pursue  it  without  a  just  regard  for  the  interests,  the  habits,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects  ;  the  said  plenipotentiaries  re- 
cognizing, at  the  same  time,  that  this  general  declaration  shall  not  prejudge  the  term  wliich  each  particular  power  may  view  as  the  most  agrefr* 
able  for  die  definitive  abolition  of  the  Negro  Trade.  Consequentiy,  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when  this  oommerce  is  to  cease  universidly, 
shall  be  an  object  of  negodation  between  the  powers ;  understanding  always,  that  no  proper  means  shall  be  neglected  of  assuring  and  acceler- 
ating its  march,  and  that  the  reciprocal  engagement  contracted  by  the  present  dedaration  between  the  sovereigns  who  are  parties  to  it,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  till  the  moment  when  complete  success  shall  have  crowned  their  united  efforts.  In  publishing  this  dedaration  to 
all  Europe,  and  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  the  said  plenipotentiaries  flatter  themselves  that  they  will  faiduce  all  other  governments, 
and  espedally  those  who,  in  abolisbuig  the  Negro  Slave  Trade,  manifested  the  same  sentiments,  to  support  them  witii  their  suffrage,  in  a  cause 
ttf  which  the  final  triumph  will  be  one  of  the  fairest  monuments  of  the  age  which  shall  have  embiaoed  it  and  brought  it  to  a  glorious  teimmationt 
VUnna,  Fehruary  4>  1815. 
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C6  follow,  io  order  to  g^uaraatee  Europe  from  the  dangeni  by  which  she  may  still  be  menaced  ;  for  which  puffNMe  the  BOOK.  \, 
hig-h  contracting^  parties  have  named  to  discuss,  settle,  and^  sig-n  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  namely^ — [Here  follow  — — 
the  names  and  titles  of  tlie  plenipotentiaries,  vi2.  Lord  Castlerea^h^  Duke  of  Wellint>'ton,  Prince  of  Metternich,  and  Chap.  IX. 
Baron  of  Wessenberif] — who,  after  baviog  exchanged^ their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  ^*^*y*^*^ 
upon  the  following  articles  : —  l^lO 

Art  I.— The  high  contracting  partiei  reciprocally  ptomiK  to  mahitain,  in  its  force  and  vigour,  the  treaty  ngned  this  day  with  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  and  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of  Che  said  treaty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  particular  conventions  which  have 
TefercDce  thereto,  shall  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed  in  their  fullest  extent 

Alt.  1 1. --The  high  contracting  patties,  having  engaged  in  the  war  which  is  just  terminated,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inviola- 
ble the  arrangements  setded  at  Paris  kst  year,  for  the  safety  and  interest  of  Europe,  have  judged  it  advisable  to  renew  the  said  en<- 
gagements  by  the  present  act,  and  to  confirm  them  as  mutually  obligatory,  subject  to  the  modifications  contained  in  the  treaty  signed 
this  day  with  the  plenipotentiaries  ci  his  most  Ch  istian  Majesty,  and  particularly  those  by  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  famOy,  in 
pursuanee  of  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  18J4,  have  been  for  ever  excluded  from  supreme  power  ia  France,  which  exdorion  the  con*  , 

tracting  powers  bind  diemselves,  by  the  present  act,  co  nuuntain  in  full  vigour,  and,  should  it  be  necesfary^  with  the  whole  of  their  forces* 
And  as  the  same  revolutionary  principles  which  upheld  the  last  crimind  usurpation,  might  again,  under  other  forms,  convulse  Prance, 
and  thereby  endanger  the  repose  of  other  states ;  under  these  circumstanees,  the  high  oontracdng  parties,  solemnly  admitting  it  to  be  their 
4aty  to  redouble  meir  watchfulness  for  the  tranquHUty  and  interests  of  their  people,  engage,  in  case  so  mifortunate  an  event  should  again 
eccur,  to  concert  among  themselves,  and  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  measures  which  they  may  judge  necessiry  to  be  pursued  for 
the  safety  of  their  respective  states,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Art  III.— The  high  contracting  parties,  in  agreeing  with  his  most  Christian  Mi^esty  that  a  line  of  military  position  in  France  should 
be  occupied  by  a  corps  of  the  allied  troops  during  a  certam  number  of  years,  had  in  view  to  secure,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  efiect  of 
the  stipulations  contained  in  artides  one  and  two  of  the  present  treaty,  and  imiforraly  disposed  to  adopt  every  salutary  measure  calculated  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  maintaining  thfi  order  of  things  re-established  in  France,  they  engage,  that  in  case  the  said  body  of 
troops  should  be  attacked,  or  menaced  with  an  attack,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  said  powers  should  be  Qgain  obliged  to  place  tliem*  . 
selves  on  a  war  establishment  against  that  power,  in  order  to  maintain  either  of  the  said  stipulations,  or  to  secure  and  support  the  great  interest 
to  which  they  relate,  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  furnish,  without  delay,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
and  especially  in  pursauce  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  articles  of  tlus  treaty,  ^ts  fall  contingent  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the 
forces  left  in  France,  or  such  part  of  the  said  contingent  as  the  exigency'of  the  case  may  require  should  be  put  hi  motion. 

Art,  I  v.— If,  unfortunately,  the  forces  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article  should  be  found  insufficient,  the  high  contracting  partii^  / 

will  concert  together,  without  loss  of  time,  as  to  tlie  additional  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause  | 
and  they  engage  to  empby,  in  case  of  need,  the  whole  of  thehr  forces,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termmation, 
leserving  to  themsdveb  the  right  to  prescribe,  by  comnoon  consent,  such  conditions  of  peace  as  shall  hold  out  to  Europe  a  sufikient  gua« 
nmtee  againstihe  recurrence  A  a  similar  calamity. 

Art.  v.— The  hi^^  contractmg  parties  having  agreed  to  the  dispositions  laid  down  in  the  preceding  articles,  for  .the  purpose  of  secur* 
ing  the  eflfwt  of  their  engagements  during  die  period  of  the  temporary  occupation,  declare,  moreover,  that  even  after  the  expiration  of  thii 
measure,  the  said  engagements  shall  still  remain  in  fuU  foioe  and  vigour,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  into  effect  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sdpulations  contained  in  the  arlkles  one  and  two  of  the  present  act 

'  Art  VI.*-To  fiidlitate  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  and  to  consolidate  the  connections  which  at  the  present 
moment  so  dosely  unite  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  hapfuness  of  the  world,  the  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  renew  their  meeting  at 
fixed  periods,  eidier  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  sovereigns  themselves,  or  by  their  respective  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
upon  their  common  interests,  and  fbr  the  consideration  of  the  measures  wlildi  at  each  of  those  periods  shall  be  considered  the  most  salutary  for 
the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  for  the  mahitenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Art  VII.— The  present  treaty  riiall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  sliaU  be  exchanged  within  two  months,  or  pooner,  if  poirible, 
MmJln  foith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  fixe(l  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms- 
Done  at  Paris,  tiie  SOth  of  November,  A.  D.  1815. 

(Signed)  (L.8.)    Castlcbeaor. 

(L.8.)  WrixiKdTOK. 
(L.S.)  Mbttebnicb, 
(L.S.)    Websenbvbo. 

Note.-  Similar  treaties  were  signed  on  the  same  day  by  the  plenipoteDtiaixeB  of  his  Majesty,  with  those  of  the  Bmpeior  of  Busda, 
3ad  the  King  of  Prum»  respeptivdy. 
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DURING  the  eyentful  intemil  between 
tbe  breaking  out  of  that  tremendous  convul- 
sion, the  trench  revolution,  in  1780,  and  the 
final  adjustment  of  tbe  afikirs  of  Europe,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna^  b  1815,  a  generation  of 
men,  and  more  than  a  race  of  sovereigns,  have 
passed  away.*  The  first  grand  division  of  this 
important  portion  of  history  is  formed  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  epochs  of  tbe  war  up 
to  that  period  have  already  passed  in  rapid 
review.f 

The  ibterval  of  peace  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Mutual  confidence, '  the  main  ingredient 
in  all  compacts  between  nations,  was  wanting ; 
and  little  more  than  twelve  months  passed  over 
between  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
and  the  new  war  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 
For  upwards  of  two  years  tbe  contest  was  car- 
ried on  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
single-handed;  and  within  that  period,  the 
consular  government  in  France,  which  had  been 
erected  upon  tbe  ruins  of  the  republic,  gave 
place  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  Napoleon, 
under  favour  of  public  sufirage,  became  Emperor 
of  France,  to  "whidi  was  soon  after  ladded  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy. 

Awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the' danger  with  which  French  aggrandizement 
menaced  surrounding  states,  the  imperial  courts 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  became  parties 
to  aleagtie  with  cnghiftd,  the  avowvd  tjbject  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  in  Europe  which  might  effectually  gua* 
rantee  tbe  security  and  independence  of  the 
different  states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier 
against  future  usurpations.  This  coalition, 
sharing  the  fate  of  those  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded in  the  revolutionary  wars,  was  dissolved 
on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Pres- 


burg  once  more  prostrated  continental  Europe 
at  the  feet  of  the  coo<]^ueror.  In  the  same  year, 
British  prowess  anntliilated  the  naval  power  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  ever-menorabie  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  where  Nelson  fell  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  leaving  to  his  beloved  country,  as  his  last 
legacy,  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the^eas. 
The  following  year  numbered  with  the  dead  tvro 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  that  ever 
figured  in  British  history,  and  left  the  political 
arena  open  to  the  conteniions  of  those  who,  dar- 
ling the  life  of  the  great  leaders^  had  been  aatia- 
fied  to  move  in  their  respective  trains. 

Prussia,  with  tbe  hopes  of  retrieving  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Bi*aadenburg,  at 
the  expense  of  neighboiiiring  states,  accepted 
Hanover  from  France,  and  consented  to  dose 
ber  ports  against  Great  Britain.  But  an  union 
dictated  by  fear,  and  cemented  by  cupidity, 
necessarily  proved  of  short  duration,  and  th« 
discovery  that  Franbe  had  offered  to  the  Ring  of 
England,  as  the  price  of  peaces  the  complete 
restoration  of  his  electoral  dominioas,  induced 
Frederick  WilMatn  once  «Kyre  to  take  up  arras 
against  his  powerful,  but  treacherous  ally.  The 
field  of  Jena,  where  the  last  slake  of  Prussia 
was  thrown  for,  witnessed  the  complete  pros** 
tration  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  battles  of 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  produced  an  imperial  union,  formed  be- 
tween Mapoleon  and  Alexander  on  Ab  waters  of 
the  Niemen. 

The  power  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  reign,  had  now  attained 
their  zenith^  Allied  by  solemn  treaties  to  tbe 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  ; 
possessing  an  extent  of  dominion  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  unknown  to  his  predecessors ;  and  for- 
tified in  his  power  by  a  confederation  of  princes 


*  Thirty  years  is  the  averas^e  duration  of  human  life ;  within  that  period  a  nnmher  of  bnman  bein^  equal 
to  the  population  of  the  ^lobe  enter  upon  the  stage  of  life,  and  having  played  their  part,  withdraw,  by  tbe  ordination  of 
their  nature,  from  tbe  scone  ;  and  the  annexed  tablet  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  1816,  wiU  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  the  authority  of  sovereifpi  princes  has,  for  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years,  been  of  a  duration  much 
more  brief  than  the  ordinary  life  of  their  fellow  men.  The  medal  from  which  the  head  of  our  venerable  sovereign  was 
takes,  is  a  centenary  medal,  struck  at  the  mint,  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1814,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  accessitm 
of  tbe  house  of  Brunswick  to  tbe  throne  of  Great  Britaio>  and  the  other  heads  and  devises  are  acciitately  copied  either 
from  coins  or  from  medals  of  nnquestionabie  authenticity. 
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more  numerous  than  were  ever  before  engaged 
in  the  support  of  any  throne  of  modern  times  ; 
the  power  of  Napoleon  seemed  founded  upon 
a  rock,  against  which  the  billows  of  adyerse  for- 
tune might  beat  in  vain.  But  ambition^  like  its 
kindred  vice,  avarice,  knows  no  bounds  ;  in  aa 
evil  hour,  the  sceptre  of  Spain,  wielded  as  it  was 
by  a  weak  and  irresolute  hand,  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Napoleon,  and  was  marked  out  as  the 
destined  prise  for  a, member  of  his  family. 

Austria,  whose  strength  had  been  broken 
by  thb  disasters  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and 
whose  dominion  and  resources  had  been  curtailed 
by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  resolved  to  convert 
to  her  advantage  the  war  in  which  France  was 
engaged  with  the  paUriots  of  Spain,  aided  by 
the  powerful  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  a  grand  efiert  to  regain  her  independenee 
and  power.  With  this  purpose  she  once  more 
took  the  field;  but  Napoleon,  whose  strength 
was  yet  unbroken,  and  wfaoM  vigilance  never 
alnnmred,  quitting  Spaui,  appeared,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  in'  the  capital  of  (he  Huns,  and 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  auoceeded  by  the  peace 
of  VieBiia,  closed  the  fourth  Punic  war. 

Tiie  terms  of  this  treaty,  when  promul* 
gated  to  the  world,  were  thought  liberal  in  the 
extreme ;  but  a  subsequent  event  fiuAeieotly  «x- 
pbiined  the  canse  mt  the  oonqneror's  moderatiou, 
and,  to  the  astonisbuaeiit  of  the  world,  a  daagh- 
ier  of  one  of*  the  deeceDdauts  of  the  Cssars 
sowk  shared  with  the  French  Emperor  the 
splendour  of  his  throne.  Placed  in  a  statieu  that 
dttzled  bv  its  splendour,  as  much  as  it  en- 
dangered by  its  elevation.  Napoleon  began  to 
draw  closer  the  shackles  of  despotism,  with 
which  his  own  subjects  had  long  been  manacled. 
And  actuated  by  a  stroiig  antipathy  against 
England,  which  had  now  becosae  the  most  pro- 
minent featttve  of  his  policy,  he  endeavoured  to 
extend  his  system  ef  .eowmeroial  interdiction 
over  every  state  of  ihe  continent,  and  to  de^ 
prive  the  great  European  family  -of  the  advan.- 
tages  and  enjoyments  derived  from  foreign  in^- 
tereonrse.  For  the  achievement  of  this  insane 
project,  he  plunged  into  the  heaort  of  Russia,  at 
an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  at  the  head  of 
the  finest  army  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 
Here  the  elements  warred  against  the  invader, 
•and,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  he  ought  to 
have  died  the  day  he«ntered  Moscow.  From 
that  moment  disaster  has  been  his  continual 
nompanion,  and  from  (be  Moskwa  to  the  Vistula, 
the  track  of  his  retreating  army  was  written 
in  characters  of  blood.  The  French  army  in- 
deed perished,  though  its  chief,  by  an  energy 
almost  supernatural,  effected  his  escape  from 
the  field  of  horrors  to  the  French  capital. 

Another  campaign,  accompanied  by  com* 
bats  the  most  sanguinary,  served  to  extinguish 


the  power  of  France  in  Germany  ;  and  Holland,  V^^^  ^* 
Italy,  and  Spain,  in  the  same  year,  expelled  the  "^  IT* 
invaders,  and  obtained  their  independence.  A  .^^1^' 
third  campaign  placed  the  allied  armies  in  pos-  jg|^ 
session  of  the  French  capital,  and  transferred 
the  sceptre  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  to  Porto 
Ferrajo.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  attended  by  their  own  minis* 
ters,  and  by  plenipotentiaries  from  other  states, 
assembled  at  Vienna,  to  adjust  in  congress  the 
complicated  affairs  of  Europe.  While  this  au* 
gust  assembly  was  still  sitting,  and  when  expe- 
dients were  devising  for  placing  ihe  Emperor 
of  Elba  in  a  situation  less  hazardous  to  the 
public  tranquillity  than  thai  which  he  tben  occu- 
pied, that  extraordinary  personage  again  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  his  former  greatness,  and 
on  debarking  from  his  vessel,  with  an  auda- 
city peeuliarlv  his  own,  declared  the  congress  \0 
be  dissolved!  Astonishment  and  dismay  filled 
all  Europe ;  and  the  people  of  France,  with  a 
mixed  feeHog  of  surprise  and  returning  attach* 
ment,  suffered  him  to  march  at  the  head  of  ihe 
army,  by  which  he  was  speedily  joined,  from  the 
eoast  to  the  capital,  ano  once  more  to  poosens 
hjnself  of  the  throne,  whioh  Louis,  under  the 
alarm  of  the  general  defection,  had  judged  it 
proper  to  vacate.  Ooe  hundred  days  was  the 
duration  of  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  he  saw  his  laurels 
wither,  after  a  weH-fought  day,  be£ore  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  hero  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
vaiiiquwr  du  vainqwmr  ie  la  ierre.  Following 
in  the  victorioos  train  of  the  allied  armies,  4be 
bead  of  the  Bourbon  race  was  once  more  re<- 
inatated  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  pdi^ 
tieal  life  of  Napoleon  tcstaiinated  in  the  island  of 
St.  Helena* 

In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  arqas  the  eon* 
gress  continued  its  deliberations  ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  June,  some  days  before  the  decisive  battle  in 
Flanders,  a  general  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna. 
By  this  treaty,  which  embraced  in  one  common 
transaction  the  various  results  of  the  negocia* 
4ions  of  the  congress,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
omailer  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger,  were  cast  in  a  new  mould.  The  nuaoer- 
ous  changes  which  the  successive  rulers  of 
France  had  introduced  into  the  old  continental 
system  of  torritorial  arrangement,  were  abro- 
gated, and  oilier  changes,  scarcely  less  import- 
ant, were  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  different  states  of  Europe  a  just  equilibrium, 
and  a  proper  share  of  poUtical  power. 

The  hope  that  Poland  would  be  erected  into 
an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  ruled  by  a  sovereign  free  from  foreign 
controul,  expired  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
general  treaty  of  Vienna.    The  duchy  ofy  War-     j 
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saw,  witb  a  few  exceptions,  was,  by  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  treaty,  irrevocably  united  to  the 
Russian  empire,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
assumed  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar  King 
of  Poland ;  but  in  order  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  Poles,  a  promise  was  held  out, 
that  the  respective  Polish  subjects  Of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  obtain  representa- 
tive governments  and  national  institutions. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  wishing  to  remain  master  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  drive, 
back  Russia,  and  to  place  her  frontier  not  merely 
beyond  the  Vistula,  but  behind  the  Niemen. 
For  this  purpose  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
erected,  and  the  Poles  were  amused  with  the 
expectation  that  they  were  destined  once  more 
to  become  a  nation.  A  very  different  policy 
actuated  the  proceedings  of  the  congress*  of 
Vienna ;  by  the  accession  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw Russia  was  permitted  to  plant  herself  on 
the  borders  of  Easst  Prussia,  to  touch  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Austria,  and  to  establish  herself  in  the 
centre  of  Europe.  The  apprehensions  enter- 
tained of  Frencn  ascendancy  during  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  was,  without  doubt,  well  grounded, 
but  the  danger  to  neighbouring  states  from  the 
continually  increasing  power  of  Russia,  when  at 
any  future  time  the  sceptre  of  the  czars  may  be 
swayed  by  an  ambitious  sovereign,  though  more 
remote,  is  not  less  substantial. 

The  cessions  made  to  Prussia  by  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Hanover,  have  swelled  the  do- 
minions of  Frederick  William  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  Prussian  history,  and  the  acquisitions 
she  hw  now  to  boast,  had  placed  Prussia  in  the 
first  rank  of  European  states.  The  territories 
ceded  by  Austria  and  Hanover  were  voluntary 
transfers,  made  by  mutual  consent,  and  were 
unattended  by  any  difficulty  either  on  the  part 
of.  the  soYereigns  or  of  their  people ;  but  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  the  case  was  widely  different ; 
the  king,  whose  paternal  sway  had  endeared  him 
to  his  subjects  by  all  the  ties  of  an  ardent  loyalty, 
made  the  surrender  demanded  of  him  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  and  the  Saxon  people  passed 
under  the  Prussian  yoke  with  a  feeling  towards 
their  new  sover^gn  amounting  almost  to  de*- 
testation. 

The  annexation  of  the  ancient  united  pro- 
vinces of 'the  Netherlands  to  the  late  Belgic 
provinces,  serve  to  create  a  new  kingdom  in 
Europe,  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  wil)  revive  ap  iinion 


which  existed  in  former  timeg  with  reciprocal 
advantage.* 

The  territories  acquired  by  Austria  from 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  extend  oyer  the  Tyrol  and 
the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  contribute  to 
restore  the  dilapidated  dominion  of  the  head  of 
the  Germanic  nody  to  their  ancient  ^splendour 
and  extent 

The  system  of  policy  which  suggested  the 
propriety  of  equalizing  the  dominions  of  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe,  and  consolidating 
and  uniting  the.  smaller  states,  led  to  the  deter- 
mination to  suffer  the  dominions  pf  the  ancient 
republic  of  Genoa  to  merge  into  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  And  it  was  in  pursuance  of  these 
arrangement's  that  Hanover  waa  erected  into  a 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  Vallais,  the  territory  of 
Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  were 
united  to  Switzerland. 

In  perusing  the  artides^f  this  voluminous 
treaty,  with  which,  like  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  close  our  historical 
labours,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  very  lauda- 
ble desire  has  existed  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  to'extend  the  privileges,  and  secure  the 
liberty,  of  the  people.  The  guarantees  respect- 
ing a  representative  form  of  government,  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  provisions 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  will  rank  among  this 
number ;  and  if  any  cause  of  regret  exists  upon 
these  points,  it  will  arise  from  the  consideration 
that  these  salutary  provisions  are  not  general, 
and  that  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  and  pro* 
minent  feature  of  tlie  treaty.  In  one  respect, 
however,  all  Europe  must  be  inclined  to  ap- 
plaud, not  only  the  general  principles,  but  also 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; 
and  when  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a 
complete  equality  of  rights,  to  christians  of  all 
religious  denominations,  are  proclaimed,  it  ia  fair 
to  infer,  that  sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
are  advancing  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  just 
and  liberal  sentiments  on  religious  liberty.  In 
all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  despotism  has 
been  greatly  supported  bv  religious  intolerance ; 
but -now,  when  the  shackles  of  superstition  and 
bigotry  are  beginning  to  burst  under  the  expan- 
sion of  royal  intellect,  political  intolerance  must 
gradually  subside,  and  sovereigns  will  acknow- 
ledge, with  the  enlightened  Fenelon,  that  the 
principal  object  of  society  is  the  general  hap* 
piness,  and  that  the  people  do  not  exist  for  a 
few  individuals,  but  that  rulers  exist  for  (bt 
people. 
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GENERAL  TREATY, 

SIoyXD  in  COKaREilS  AT  TIEHNA,    JUKE  9TBy    1816. 

Tn  tli6  Name  of  the  most  Holy  and  UndivLd^fl   Trinity. — ^The  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  oonchided  at  BOOK  Y. 
Paris  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  baring  assembled  at  Vienna,  in' pursuance  of  the  thirty-second  article  of  that  act,  " 

with  the  princes  and  states  their  allies,  to  complete  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty,  and  to  add  to  them  the  arrange-    Chap.  X. 
tnents  rendered  necessary  by  the    state  in  which    Europe  was  left  at  the   termination   of  the  last  war,   being  now  ^*^'>'*^^ 
desirous  to  embrace  in  one  common  transaction  the  various  results  of  their  negociations,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming       1815 
them  by  their  reciprocal  ratifications,  have  authorised  their  plenipotentiaries  to  unite  in  a  general  instrument  the  regu- 
lations of  superior  and  permanent  interest,  and  to  join  to  that  act,  as  integral  parts  of  the  arrangements  of  congress,  the 
treaties,  conventions,  declarations,  regulations,  and  other  particular  acts,  as  cited  in  the  present  treaty.    And  the  abofe- 
mentioned  powers  having  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress,  that  is  to  say — 

[Here  follow  th<*  dames  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  same  order  as  the  signatures  at  the  end.] 
Such  4if  the  above  plenipotentiaries  as  have  assisted  at  the  close  of  the  n^ociatioiw^,  after  having  produced  their 
uU  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form^  have  agreed  to  place  in  the  said  general  instrument  the  following  articles,  and 
>  affix  to  them  their  signatures. 

Art.  I. — ^The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  and  districts  which  are  otherwise  disposed      l>«c^r    ^ 
by  the  following  articles,  is  united  to  the  Russian  empire,  to  which  it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  constitution,  ed  to  e«mU«  * 
1  be  possessed  by  his  Miyesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs,  and  successors,'  in  perpetuity.    His  imperial 
esty  reserves  to  himself  to  give  to  this  state,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  the  interior  improvements  which  he 
I  judge  proper.    He  shall  assume  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King  of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the  form  established 
he  titles  attached  to  his  other  possessions. 

The  Poles,  who  are  respective  subjects  of  Runia,  Austria,  and  Piusna,  shall  obtain  a  representation  and  national  institutionSt 
ited  aooording  to  the  degree  of  political  ooosideiation,  that  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  shall  judge  expedient  and 
r  t<rgtant  them.  '^ 

Art.  IT.^The  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  which  his  Mafesty  the  King  of  Prossia.  shall  possess  ui  full  sove-  j^^^J^S^l 
ty  and  property,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  under  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  sbaU  be  comprised  tea.  ' 
n  the  following  line: — 

Proceeding  from  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia  to  the  village  of  Neuhoff,  the  new  limit  shall  follow  the  froiitier 

esiern  Prussia,  such  as  it  subsisted  from  1772  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the  village  of  Leibiisch,  which  shall  bdong 

e  dvchy  of  Warsaw ;  from  thence  shall  be  drawn  a  line,  which,  leaving  Kompania,  Orabowice,  and  Szozy too  to 

isim,  parses  the  Vistula  near  the  last-mentioued  place,  from  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  which  faUs  into  the  Yiatuia 

Miite  Szczytno,  to  the  ancient  limit  of  the  district  of  the  Net^e,  near  Gross  Opoczko,  so  that  Sluzewo  shall  belong  to 

duchy,  and  Przylranowa,  Hollander,  and  Maciejewo,  to  Prussia.     From  Gross  Opoczko  it  shall  pass  by  Cfalewiska^ 

ch  shall  remain  to  Prussia,  to  the  village  of  Przybyslaw,  and  from  thence  by  the  villages  of  Piadci,  Gheimoe, 

towicski,  Kobyliuka,  Woyczyn,  Orchowa,  to  the  town  of  Powidz.     From  Powidz  it  shall  continue  by  the  town  of 

ipee  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wartha  and   Prosna.    From  this  point  it  shall  re- ascend  the  course  of 

i  river  Prosna  to  the  village  of  Kosoielnawies,  to  within  one  league  of  the  town  of  Kalisch.    Then  leaving  to  that  towa 

1  the  side  of  the  led  bank  of  the  Prosna)  a  semi- circular  teritory  measured  upon  the  distance  from  Koseiehiawiefl 

Kalisch,   the   line  shall   return  to  the  course  of  the  Prona,   and  shall  continue  to  follow  it,   re-asceading  by 

3  towns  of  Grubow,    Wiefuszow,    Boleslawiee,  so  as  to  terminate  near  the  viHage  of  Gola,  upon  the  frontier  of 

isia  opposite  Pitschin. 

Art.  lll.—His  imperial  and  royal  ^postolie  majesty  shall  possess,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  the  salt  mines     Siat  Vmeiof 
Wieliczka,  and  the  territory  thereto  belonging.  Wieiteka. 

Art.  IV.— The  way  or  bed  of  the  Vistula  shall  separate  Gallicia  from  the  territory  of  the  free  town  of  Craeow.  ,^^J^"^JJ1 
shall  serve  at  the  sanse  time  as  the  frontier  between  Gallicia  and  that  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Warsaw  united  to  the  lida^d  tile 
ates  of  his  Majesty  the  £n()peror  of  all  the  Russias,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Zay  iehost.    From  Zavichost  to  5jJ!***  ^*"*' 
le  Bug,  the  dry  frontier  shall  be  determined  by  the  line  drawn  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1809,  excepting  such  modifies- 
908  as  by  common  consent  may  be  thonght  necessary  to  be  introduced.    The  frontier  from  the  Bug  shall  be  re^estah- 
hed-on  this  side  between  the  two  empires,  such  as  it  was  before  the  said  treaty. 

Art.  V. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  cedes  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  RTajesty  the       circie«  of 
Uriels  which  have  been  separated  from  Eastern  Gallicia  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1809,  from  the  circfes-^^^f^'^'^ 
i^loozow,  Bra^zan,  Tamopole,  and  Zalesczk ;  and  the  frontiers  on  thhiside  shall  be  re« established  such  as  they  were      "^  -  * 
re  the  date  of  the  said  treaty. 

Art.  Vl.—The  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  is  declared  for  ever  to  be  a  free,  independent,  and  strictly      CrMow  de. 
ral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  ^den?cUyr 

Art.  Vlf.^The  territory  of  the  free  town  of  Craeow  shall  bare  for  its  frontier  upon  the  left  bank  of  the     luLimiti. 

da,  a  line,  which,  beginning  at  the  spot  near  the  village  of  Wolica,  where  a  stream  falls  into  the  Vistula,  sb^ll 

id  this  stream  by  Clo,  and  Koscielniki,  as  far  as  Czulice,  so  that  these  villages  msy  be  included  in  the  district  of  the 

town  of  Cracow ;  from  thence  passing  along  the'frontiers  of  these  vilfages,  the  line  shall  continue  by  Oziekanovic#, 

.lice,  Tomaszou,    Karuiowice^   which  shall  also  remain  in   the  territory  of  Cracow,  to  the  point  where  the  limit 
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BOOR  y.   begins  which  separates  the  district  of  Krzeszowice  from  that  of  Olkiisz ;  from  thence  it  shall  folluw  this  limit  between  the 

two  said  provinces,  till  it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  dilesiao  Prussia. 

Cbap.  X.  Art.  MI  I «— His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  wishing  particularly  to  facilitate  as  much  as  p^Msible  oa 

S'^^^y^'^^  his  part,  the  commercial  relations  and  good  neighbourhood  between  Gallicia  and  the  free  towns  of  Cracow,  grants  for  ever 

1815       to  the  town  of  Podgorze    the   privileges   of  a  free  commercial  town,    such  ail  are   enjoyed  .by  the  town  of  Brody. 

This  liberty  of  commerce  shall  extend*  to  a  distance  Of  five  hundred  toises  from  the  barrier  of  th^  Suburl^i  of  the  town 

ci£Sj^J**PrJ^  of  Podgorze.     In  consequence  of  this  perpetual  concession,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  sovereignty 

Coiamereua      of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  the  Austrian  custom  houses  shall  be  established  only  in  places  situated 

^^'  beyond  tint  limit.     No  military  establishment  shall  be  formed  that  can  menace  the  neutralify  of  Cracow,  or  obstruct 

the  liberty  of  commerce    whicb    his   Imperial   and    Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  grants   to  the  town  And  disuict  of 

Podgorze. 

Neutraiit  of  ^^'  J^'-'The  courts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  engage  to  respect,  and  to  cause  to»  be  always  respected, 

Cracew   'g^  the  neutrality  of  the  free  town  of  Cracow  and  its  territory.     No  armed  force  shall  be  introduced  upon  any  pretence 

™*'*^*  whatever.    t)n  the  other  hand  it  is  underatood,  and  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  asylum  shall  be  afforded  in  the  free 

town  and  territory  of  Cracow,  to  fugitives,  desertera,  and  persons  under  prosecmion,  bdoiiging  to  the  country  of  either  of 

the  high  powera  aforesaid ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  demand  of  their  surrender  by  the  competent  authorities,  such  indi* 

Tiduals  shall  he  arrested  and  given  up  without  delay,  and  conveyed,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  the  guard  appointed  to 

receive  them  at  the  frontier. 

Tn\A\c  iiuu-  Art.  X.— The  dispositions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  free  towns  of  Cracoilr,  concerning  the  acadcfmy,  the  bishopric 

ttttiooA.  ^J^^\  chapter  of  that  town,  such  as  they  are  speciBedin  the  seventh,  flileenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  articles  of  the 

additional  treaty  relative  to  Cracow,  whicli  is  annexed  to  the  present  general  treaty,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity 

as  if  they  were  textually  inserted  in  this  act. 

^^^  Art.  XI. — A  full,  general,  and  special  amnesty  shall  be  granted  in  favour  of  all  individuals,  of  whatever  imnl, 

"**  '*     sex,  or  condition  they  may  be. 

Art.  XII. — In  consequence  of  the  preceding  article,  no  person  in  futnre  shall  be  prosecuted  or  dwturbed,  is  wmj 
■Banner,  by  reason  of  any  partioipation,  direct  or  indirect,  at  any  time,  in  the  political,  civil,  or  military  events  in  Poknd. 
AD  proceedings,  saits,  or  prosecutions,  are  considered  as  null,  the  sequestrations  and  provisional  confiscations  abaU  be 
taken  off,  and  every  act  promulgated  on  this  ground  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

Art.  XIII.*-From  these  general  regulations  on  the  subject  of  confiscations  are  jexcepied  all  those  cases  in  which 
BsBoeptioiM.   ^1^  ^p  sentences,  final^  pronounced,  have  already  been  fully  exeouted,  and  have  not  been  annulled  by  subsequent 

events. 

^^  Art.  XIV.— The  principles  established  for   the  free  navigation  of  rivew  and  canals,  in  th«  whole  exte»i  of 

Inland  ^Na^  aaciettft  Poland,  as  well  as  for  the  trade   to  the  ports,  for  the  circulation  of  articles  the  growth  and  prodiiee  of  the 

faUoQ.  differeht  Polish  provinces,  and  for  the  commerce,  relative  to  goods  in  transitu,  such  as  they  are  specified  in  the  tweaty* 

fourth,  tweuty-€ftti,  twenty -sixth,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty- ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Anstria  and  Russia, 

and  in  tile  twenty-second,  twenty- third,  twenty- fourth,  twenty-filth,  twenty -eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  articles  of  the 

treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  shall  be  invariably  maintained. 

*  Art.  XV.— rllis  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  renounces  in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  and  all  bk  descendante  and 

bv***sSJBy*t!  Mccessow,  in  favour  of  Ws  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  provinces,  district,  and  territonea, 

^nMtM.  or  parts  of  territories,  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  hereafter  named ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  sbaM  possess 

those  countries  in  complete  siyvereignty  and  property,  and  shall  unite  tliem  to  his  monarchy.    The  districts  and  territories 

thus  ceded,  shall  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  by  a  line,  which  henceforth  shall  form  the  firontier 

bemeeit  tiM  Pmssian  and  Saxon  territorlet,  so  that  att  that  is  comprised  in  the  Uait  formed  by  this  hoe,  shaU  be  restored 

to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  but  his  majesty  renounces  all  those  districts  and  territories  that  are  aitiialedlMgroud 

^at  Mae,  and  whieh  belonged  to  him  before  the  war. 

The  Hne  ihsU  hefubi  flom  the  ftootins  of  Bohemia  aesi  Wieie,  hi  the  ne^boorhosd  of  Stidenbe^f,  MloiHng  the  Mtmef  the 
rivwWitdeh, until  iti  jimctioB  widi  the  Neine.  Prom  the  Neisn  it  ahall  paa  to  tfaeckde  ot*  Eigen,  between  Tauohriu,  whkh  shaH  belong  to 
Pniieia,  and  Borteehoff,  which  ihsU  remahi  to  Saxony ;  then  it  shall  follow  the  northern  frontier  of  the  drde  of  Eigen,  to  the  angle  between  Pulf 
dorf  and  Ober-Schland;  thence  it  sljaU  be  continued  to  the  limitt  that  eepante  the  drde  of  Gorlits  ftom  that  of  Bautsen,  in  such  a  manner  that 
Ober-Mettel  and  Neider-Schhnd-Olich,  and  Rade#its,  temahi  hi  the  ponesnon  of  Saxony,  The  great  pot^fDad  betweftf  GorBts  and  Bantsen 
■hall  belong  to  Pniada,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  grid  drdes.  Then  the  Une  shsU  follow  tiie  flohtier  of  thedrdelo  Dnbcaacke^  it  sfaaHttica 
extend  upon  the  heighU  to  the  light  of  the  Lobausr-WaMsr,  so  thai  this  ffvnlet,  with  its  two  banks,  andlhepboesuponthem,  asfarasNeu- 
dorf,  shidf  remain,  wMi  this  vOliigs,  to  Saxonir.  The  line  sbdl  then  faU  again  upon  the  Spree^  and  the  8chwan-WaMr»  LaIu,  Hmntdoif, 
getten,  sad  Sohhdorf,  st^  ssi^giisd  to  Pnusia.  From  the  Scfawarxe-SlBter,  near  Sdkbdoif,  a  ngbt  line  shall  be  drawn  totheftontierof  the 
feidship  of  Conigsbnick,  near  GnMsgrabchen.  This  lordship  remains  to  Saxony,  and  the  fine  shall  follow  iu  northern  bonndaiy  as  Ihr  as  the 
bailiwick  of  Giesseahajn,  in  the  neigtibooihood  of  Ortmnd ;  Ortrand,  and  the  road  from  that  phtte  by  Mersdorf,  StoUenhi^,  and  Grobdn,  to 
Muhlbeig,  (wfth  the  viBagesoa  thatroad,  so  that  no  pan  of  it  remain  beyond  the  ^nissisn  tenHorf)  shaU  be  nttder  the  gotMttisnt  of  Prussia. 
The  frontier  fiomGrobcki  shall  be  traced  to  the  Elbe  near  Pichtenberg,  and  thsa  shall  follow  Iks  bsillwidL  of  RMMbuig.  Fidrtmberg  shall 
be  the  property  of  Pnistia.  rtom  the  Elbe  to  tile  frontier  of  the  sountiy  of  Metsehmg*  it  shall  be  so  rcgobcrd  that  the  baSwkks  of  Torgan, 
BilcBbofg,  and  Dditsi^  shall  pass  to  Prassia,  while  tfaoM  of  Osebatz,  Worsen,  and  Leipsig,  shall  remain  to  Saxony.  The  line  shall  ioDow 
the  ftontier  of  these  baihwickB,  dividing  some  indoeures  and  demi-hiclosures.  Tne  rood  (Vom  Muhlberg  to  EUenbufg  shall  be  wholly  within 
the  Prussian  teiritory.  From  Podelwits  (belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  lApzig,  and  remaining  to  Saxony)  as  far  as  Bytxa,  whidi  also  remains 
10  her,  the  line  dndl  divide  the  country  of  Meresbuigin  such  a  manner  thnt  BkriteofeM,  Haenichen,  Grobs,  and  Klein-Oolzig,  Maik-Raastadt» 
and  Knaot-Nanendorf,  reniahi  to  Saxony ;  and  Moddwitx,  Skeudlu,  IClein-'Liebenaa,  Ah  Ramstsdt,  Sehkobfen^  and  Qetsdicn,  pass  to 
Pxussuu  FMm  thence  the  line  shall  divide  the  bailiwick  of  Pegan,  between  the  Pkiss-graben,  and  the  Weisse-Eltter;  the  fipnner,  firom  tiis 
point  where  it  separates  itself  above  the  town  of  Crosscn  (whidi  foms  part  of  the  baOiwidK  of  Haynsboig)  flouAe  Wcf<io*totsr,  to  the 
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point  where  it  joins  the  Sade  helow  4e  towfl  ©f  Meweburg,  ahafl  betenjf,  in  Ito  whole  coone  hefween  thoM  two  town*.  wHh  bolh  it»  bukc*  W  BOOK  V. 

the  Phiftian  territory.     From  thence,  where  the  fiontier  foaches  upon  that  of  1i»  oo«iitry  «f  Zeitx,  the  Hoc  shiiK  fcBbw  it  »  £n  m  iIm . 

boundary  of  the  country  of  Altenbiirg,  near  Lttckau.'  The  frontierB  of  the  d«te  of  If  eustodt,  which  whoOy  iUh  under  the  dominion  of  Q^j^p  ^^ 
Prussia,  remain  untouched.  The  indnsures  of  Voigtland,  in  the  diaCriet  of  Reuss,  thai  is  to  say,  GdUl,  Blintendorf,  Spamiherg,  and  Bhm-  v_^  '^'^ 
keabeig,  are  comprised  in  the  share  of  Pnasia.       *  <  I  ft  1  (> 

Art.  XVL—Tlie*  provinces  and  dntricts  of  the  king<Tom  of  Saxony,  which  arc  transferred  to  the  dominion 
of  hia  Mi^esty  the  Kin^  dT  Prussia,  shall  be  distinguished  By  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  his  majesty     ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sbM  add  to  bk  titles  those  of  Duke  of  Saxony,  Landgrave  of  Tbunngia,  Margrave  of  the  two  Lusatias,  and  Count  by  the  King  of 
of  Henneberg.     Hia  Mijeaty  the  King  of  SazoBy  shall  eontmue  to  bear  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Upper  Lusatia.  "'^*^' 
His  majesty  shall  also  co«tii>Qe,  with  retation  to,  and  iD  vhrtiie  of,  bis  right  of  eremtual  Meceasioa  to  the  poesessxons 
of  the  Brnestine  branch,  to  bear  the  title  of  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  Count  of  Heimeherg. 

Art.  Xvil.— Anstria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  guarantee  to  hiff  Majesty  the  King  of  Pru««ia,  his  j^  JJSte^v, 
descendants  and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  countries  marked  ont  in  the  Meettth  article,  in  fbH  jproperty  and  JJJJJgJ****  ^ 
sovereignty. 

Art.  XVIII.— His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  ivrshing  to  give  to  the  Knig  of  Prussia  a  fresb  ^^f^f^^f^^ 
proof  of  his  desire  to  rewiove  every  object  of  future  dit&cussion  between  i heir  two  courts,  renounces  for  himself  and  L^**^    ^ 
his  suceessorsi  his  righto  of  sovereignty  over  the  raargravatea  (jff  Upper  and  Lower  Luaatia,  which  belonged  to  him  £SSuSa. 
aa  King  of  Bohemia,   as  far  as  these  rigtits  coacem  the  portion  of  these  pNnimeeB  placed  nnder  the  dominion  o€ 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prnssia,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  hit  MiyeaTy  the  King  of  Saxony,  coneludeil  at  Vieim* 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1813. 

As  to  the  right  of  reversion  of  hu  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  to  flie  sud  portk>n  of  the  Lnsatias  unittiff  to  Prussh^  it  it 
tnnsferred  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg  now  rdgning  in  Pnuoa,  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  power  of  resuming  that  right,  in  the  event  of  ^  extinction  of  the  said  rejgning  houte.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  M^estj 
mumnoes  also,  in  &vour  of  his  Prussian  Mi^^esty,  the  districts  of  Bohemia  inclosed  within  the  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  the 
18t2i  of  May,  1815,  to  his  Prussian  Mi^esty,  which  districts  comprehended  the  places  of  Guntersdorf,  Tauhentrante,  Keukxet8Chen»  Nseder- 
Gerlaehsheim,  Winkel,  and  Ginkel,  with  their  tenitoiies. 

Art.  XIX. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Pntsaia,  and  hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxoay,  wishing  particularly        '^f^p^^i 
to  remove  every  object  of  future  contest  or  dispate,  reoouncey  each  on   hia  owb  part,  and  particularly  in  favour  of  sigbts. 
one  another,  all  feudal  rights  or  pretensions,  which  they  aoight  exeroiae  or  might  have  exercised,  beyond  the  frontiers 
fixed  by  the  present  ti^eaty. 

Art.  XX.— Hn  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  promises  to  direet  tJiat  proper  care  be  taken,  relative  to  what-  ISmS!^ 
M'er  may  aifeet  the  property  and  interests  of  the  respective  subjects,  apon  the  moat  liberal  principles.  The  present  "* 
irticle  shall  be  ob^rved,  particularly,  with  regard  to  the  concema  of  those  inttividaale  wht>  posaess  property  both 
under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  governments,  to  the  commerce  of  Leipsic,  and  to  alt  other  objects  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  order  that  the  individual  lib<>rty  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  celled  and  other  provinces,  may  not 
he  iuf  ioged,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  emigrate  from  one  territory  to  the  other,  withoot  being  exempted,  however, 
from  oHlitary  service,  and  afler  fultiiling  the  formalities  rehired  by  the  laws.  They  may  also  remove  their  pro* 
party  without  being  aubject  to  any  line  or  drawback. 

Art.  XXI.'-^The  communities^  corporations^  and  religions  estahKshments,  aiKl  those  for  pnblic  instruction,  in   k^'SEKii^  i^' 
the  provinces  ceded  hy  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  or  in  the  provinces  and  districts  remaining  to  stitiitiont     in 
his  Baxon  Msyesty,  shall  preserve  their  property,   whatever  changes  they  may  undergo,  as  well  as  the  rents  be-  oiir  ^^1h^ia«M 
coming  due  to  them^  ac<)ording  to  the  act  of  their  foundation,  or  which  they  have  acquired  by  a  legal  title  since  guaranteed, 
that  period  under  the  Prnssian  and  Saxon  governments ;  and  neither  party  shall  interfere  in  the  ailminiatration  and 
IB  the  coHectieo  ^  the  revenues^  provided  that  they   be  conducted  in  a  manner  eonforroaUe  to  the  laws,  and  that 
the  charges  he  defrayed,  to  which  all  property  or  renta  of  the  like  nature  are  subjected,  in  the  territory  in  which 
they  occnr. 

Art.  XXIJ. — No  individual  domicifi'ited  in  the  provifices  which  are  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty  the  Goaranteet 
King  of  Saxony,  any  more  than  an  individual  domiciliated  in  those  which  by  the  present  treaty  pass  under  the  fnhabituiu!  * 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Proasia,  shall  be  nooles^ed  in  his  peracm^  his  property,  rente,  pewrioas,  or  revenues  of  any 
land,  in  hia  rank  or  dignities,  nor  he  proaevnted  or  eaUed  to  account  in  any  manner^  for  any  part  which  he,  either 
in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  may  have  taken  in  the  events  that  have  ocevrred  ainoe  the  commencement  of  tbe 
trar,  terminate  hy  the  peace  concladed  at  Paris  ori  the  dOth  of  May,  1814.  This  article  equally  extends  to  thoae 
who  not  being  domiciliated  in  either  part  of  Saxony,  muy  possess  in  it  landed  property,  renta,  pensions,  or  revenues 
of  any  kind. 

Art.  XXIil.^His  Mijeaty  the  Kmg  of  Prussia^  having,  in  eonaeqtieace  of  the  last  war,  re-aasumed  the  f^^^u^^*"^ 
foaaeioion  of  tbe  praviiicea  and  territories  which  had  been  ceded  hy  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  ia  acknow]ec^;»d  ami  deelared  »ia  bvt^e^!^ 
by  the  present  article  that  his  majesty,  hia  heh*8  and  aiiooeaaors,  ahiAl  poasesa  anew,  as  formerly,  in  fvtt  property  ^J»'^n*^'- 
and  sovereignty,  the  following  conntriea,  that  is  to  say : — 

Those  of  his  ancient  provinoss  of  Poland  sperifled  by  article  two ;  the  dty  of  DanUie  and  its  territory,  as  the  latter  was  determined 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  the  circle  of  Cottbns ;  the  Old  March ;  the  part  of  the  circle  of  Magdeburg,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to- 
gether with  the  circle  of  the  Saale ;  the  principality  of  HalbeisUdt,  with  tbe  kidships  of  Derenbuig,  and  of  Hassenrode;  the  town  and  territory 
of  Quedlinburg,  (save  and  except  the  rights  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  Albertine  of  Sweden,  Abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  conform- 
ehly  to  the  arrangemenU  made  in  180? ;)  the  Prussian  part  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld ;  tbe  Prussian  part  of  the  county  of  Hohenstein ;  the 
whsltid ;  the  town  of  Nordhausen  with  Hs  territory ;  tbe  town  of  Muhlbausen  with  its  territory ;  the  Prussian  part  of  the  district  of  Treffurt 
^th  Doda ;  the  town  and  territory  of  EiAirth,  with  the  exception  of  Klem-Brembach  and  Balstedt,  inclosed  in  the  principality  of  Weimar, 
MdedtotheOiandDukeof  Saxe  Wdnar  by  thetwcsty-nmth  artide$  thebaiUwiGk  of  Wanden^^ 
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BOOK  V.   the  prindiMlity  of  Padeiboni,  with  the  Pnttsiaii  pert  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Schwallenbetg,  Oldenberg,  and  Stoppelberg,  and  the  jiuudictioos  o^ 

'  Hagendom  and  Odeahauaen,  titaated  in  the  temloiy  of  Lippe ;  the  ooonty  of  Mark,  with  the  part  of  Lippstadt  belraging  to  it «  the  countf  of 

Chap.  X.    Werden ;  the  ooonty  of  E«en ;  the  part  of  the  duchy  of  Clefoi  on  the  iightJ>ank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  town  and  fottrev  of  Wexl  i  the  part 

\^0^-Y^^^  of  the  duchy,  ritaated  on  tlie  left  bank,  specified  in  article  twenty-fifth ;  the  secularised  chapter  of  Elten ;  the  principality  of  Munrtn,  that  is 

1815       ^  ^^'  ^'  Pnusian  part  of  the  fimner  bishopric  of  Mnnster,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  whidi  has  been  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Afaiesty« 

King  of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  the  twenty-eighth  artide ;  the  secularized  provostship  of  Cappcnburg ;  the  county  of  Tecklenbeig ;  the  county 

of  Liogen,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  by  article  twenty-seventh;  the  principality  of  Minden;  the 

county  of  Ravensberg ;  the  seculaiixed  chapter  of  Herfbrd ;  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  with  the  county  of  Valengtn,  sudi  as  their  fiontieR 

are  rqgiulated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the  seventy-sixth  artide  of  this  general  treaty.    The  same  disposition  extends  to  the  rights  of  sove* 

reignty  and  tuzeriOnete  over  the  county  of  Wemigerode,  to  thit  of  high  protection  over  the  county  of  Hohen-Limburg,  and  to  aU  the  other 

lights  or  pretensions  whatsoever  which  his  Pkussian  MiQttty  possessed  and  exercised,  before  the  peace  of  TUsit,  and  which  he  has  not  renoonoed 

by  other  treaties,  acts,  or  oonventiotts. 

tion^Sr''\?e  ^rt.  XXIV.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  unite  to  his  monarchy  in  Germany,  on  this  side  of  the 

l^uS&^on  the  ^^^'^^i'  ^  ^  possessed  by  him  and  his  successors  in  fuU  property  and  sovereignty,  the  following  countries ; — 

Right  Bank  of  The  pnmnces  of  Saxony  designated  in  article  fifteen,  with  the  exception  of  the  places  and  territories  ceded,  in  virtue  of  artide  twenty- 

the  Rhine.       ^^^^  ^^  ]^^  Highnen  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Wdmar ;  the  territories  ceded  to  Pmstia  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  by  article 

twenty-nine ;  part  of  the  department  of  Fulda,  and  such  of  the  tenitories  comprehended  Uierdn  as  are  specified  in  artide  forty ;  the  town  and 

territmy  of  Weblar,  according  to  artide  twdve ;  the  grand  duchy  of  Bei^,  with  the  lordships  of  Hardenberg,  Brock,  Styrum,  Scholler*  and 

Odenthal,  formerly  bdongmg  to  the  said  duchy  under  the  Palatine  government ;  the  districts  of  the  andent  arcfabishoprie  of  C<rfogne»  latdy 

bdonging  to  the  grand  dndiy  of  Berg ;  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  as  latdy  possessed  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse ;  die 

eonnty  of  Dortmmid ;  the  prindpajity  of  Corbey ;  the  mediatised  districts  specified  in  artide  forty-three.    The  andent  possesnons  of  the 

House  of  Nassau-Dieiz  having  been  ceded  to  Prussia  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  these  possessions  having  been 

exchanged  for  the  districts  belonging  to  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau,  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  possess  them,  ui 

soverdgnty  and  property,  and  unite  them  to  his  mon^ircfay. 

1.  The  priodpality  of  Siegen,  with  the  bailiwicks  of  Burbach  and  Neunkudien,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  containing  12,000 
inhabitants,  to  bdong  to  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau. 

9,  The  bi^wicks  of  Hohen-Solms,  Grdfenstein,  Brsunfeb,  Fieusberg,  Priedewald,  Sdionsten,  Sdionbeig,  Altenku*dico,  Altenweid. 
Dierdorf,  Neuerburg,  Lintz,  Hammerstein,  with  Engers  and  Heddesdorf ;  the  town  and  territory  of  Neuwied;  the  perishes  of  Hamm,  be- 
longing to  the  bailiwick  of  Hackenberg ;  the  parish  of  Horhausen,  constituting  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Horsbach,  and  die  paitt  of  the  baifiwicks 
of  Vallendar  and  Ehrenbrdtstdn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  dedgnated  in  the  convention  concfaided  between  his  Mijesty  the  King  of 
Prasria,  and  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau,  annexed  to  the  present  treaty. 
BiSk  5*  uuu  ^^'  XXV.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  also  possess,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  the  ooiuitrieB 

River.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  included  in  the  frontier  hereinafter  designated : — 

The  frontier  shall  commence  on  the  Rhine  at  Bingen  t  it  shall  thence  ascend  the  ooune  of  the  Nahe  to  the  junction  of  this  river  wiA 
the  Glan,  and  along  the  Glan  to  the  village  of  Medarf,  beknr  Lauterecken ;  the  towns  of  KreuUnach  and  Meisenhdm,  widi  their  tecrilories,  to 
bekmg  entiidy  to  Prussia ;  but  Lauterecken  and  its  territory  to  remain  beyond  the  Prussian  frontier.  From  the  Glan  the  frontier  dnll  psss  by 
Medart«  Merzweiler,  Langweiler,  Nddeer,  and  Ober  Fechenbach,  EUenbadi,  Chreunchenbom,  AusWeiler,  Cionweiler,  Niederbiambachf 
Burbach,  Bosdiweiler,  Heubweiler,  Hambach,  and  Rintzenbeig,  to  the  linnits  of  the  canton  of  Hermeskid «  the  above  places  shall  be  induded 
with  the  Prussian  ftontiers,  and  shall,  together  with  their  territories,  belong  to  Prussia.  From  Rintsedbeig  ta  the  Sarre  the  line  of  demaitatifln 
shall  follow  the  cantonal  limits,  so  that  the  cantons  of  Hermeskid  and  Cons  (in  which  latter,  however,  are  excepted  the  places  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sane)  shall  remain  wholly  to  Prussia,  while  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Mersig,  and  Sarrebourg,  are  to  be  beyond  the  Prussian  ftontio; 

Prom  the  pdnt  where  the  limit  of  the  canton  of  Conz,  bdow  Gomlingen,  traverses  the  Sarre,  the  fine  diall  descend  the  Sarre  till  it  falls 
into  the  Mosdie,  thence  it  diall  re-asoend  the  MoseOe  to  its  junction  with  ihe  Sarre,  from  the  latter  river  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Our,  and  along 
tbe  Our  to  the  limits  of  the  andent  department  of  the  Ourthe.  The  places  traversed  by  these  rivers  shall  not  at  ail  be  divided,  but  shall  bdong, 
with  their  territories,  to  the  power  in  whose  state  the  greater  part  of  these  places  shall  be  situated ;  the  rivers  themsdves,  in  so  &r  aa  they  fona 
the  frontier,  shall  bdong  in  common  to  the  two  powers  bordering  on  them.  In  the  old  department  of  the  Ourthe,  Che  five  cantons  of  Saint- Vith« 
Malmady,  Gronenbourg,  Schleiden,  and  Eupen,  with  die  advariced  pdnt  of  the  canton  of  Aubd,  to  the  south  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  shall  bdong  to 
Prussia,  and  the  frontier  shall  follow  that  of  these  cantons,  so  that  a  line,  drawn  from  north  to  south,  may  cut  the  said  point  of  the  canton  of 
Aubd,  and  be  prolonged  as  for  as  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three  old  departments  of  the  Ourtlie,  the  Lower  Mouse,  and  the  Roer ;  leaving 
that  point,  the  frontieT  shall  follow  tbe  line  which  separates  these  two  last  departments  till  it  reaches  the  river  Worm,  which  falls  into  the  Roert 
and  shall  go  along  diis  river  to  the  point  where  it  again  touches  the  limits  of  these  two  departments ;  when  it  shall  pursue  that  limit  to  the 
south  of  HiUensberg,  shall  ascend  from  thenoe  towards  the  north,  and  leaving  Hillensbeig  to  Prussia,  and  cutting  the  canton  of  8itta?d  in  two 
parts,  nearly  equal,  so  that  Sittard  and  Susteren  remain  on  the  left,  diall  approach  the  old  Dutdi  tenitory ;  then  following  the  M  frontier  of 
that  territory,  to  the  pdnt  where  it  toudied  the  (dd  Austrian  prindpaHty  of  Gueldres,  on  the  dde  of  Ruremonde,  and  directing  itadf  towaids 
the  most  eastern  point  of  ^  Dutdi  territory,  to  die  north  of  Swalmen,  it  shall  continne  to  inclose  this  territory. 

Tlien,  setting  out  from  the  most  eastern  point,  it  joins  the  other  part  of  the  Dutdi  tenitory  m  which  Venloo  is  situated,  without 
ittdnding  the  latter  town  and  iu  district:  thenoe  to  the  old  Dutch  frontier  near  Mook,  situated  bdow  Genep,  it  shall  foUow  the  course  of  the 
Mouse,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  rig^tbsnk,  as  that  all  the  pUuxs  situated  within  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards  CRheinlandUchg  RuSkeMj  of  this 
bank,  shall,  with  their  territories,  bdong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  it  bemg  well  understood,  however,  in  regard  to  the  reeiprodty  of 
this  prindple,  that  no  point  of  the  bank  of  the  Mouse  shall  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  tetritoij^,  unless  such  pdnt  approach  to  within 
dght  hun^&ed  Rhenish  yards  of  it 

From  the  point  where  the  line  just  described  joins  the  old  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  this  frontier  diall  remain  cMentially 
as  it  was  in  1795,  between  Cloves  and  the  United  Provinces.  It  shall  be  examined  by  the  oommisdon,  which  diall  be  appointed  without  dday 
by  the  two  governments,  to  proceed  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  limits,  both  oif  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  designated  in  artides  sixty-six  and  sixty-eight,  and  this  commission  shall  regulate,  with  the  aid  of  experienced  persons,  iriuiiever 
concerns  the  hydrotechnical  construction,  and  other  aiudagous  points,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  and  conformaUy  to  the  mntual  interests  of 
the  Prusdan  states  and  of  those  of  the  Netherlands.  This  same  dispodtion  extoids  to  the  rcgulatiod  of  the  limits,  in  Che  ^tistricts  of  Kyfwaeid, 
Lobith,  and  all  the  territory  to  KekerdOm. 

The  places  named  Huissen,  Mdburg,  le  Lyniers,  with  the  town  of  Sevenaer,  and  the  Idvdship  of  Weel,  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  Prussian  Majesty  renounces  them  in  perpetuity,  for  himsdf,  his  hdrs,  and  successors. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prusna,  in  uniting  to  his  states  the  provinces  and  districts  dedgnateH  hi  the  present  artide,  enters  into  all 
the  rights  and  takes  upon  himsdf  all  the  cfaargea  and  engagements  stipulated  with  respect  to  the  countries  dismembered  from  Frano^  by  th^ 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 
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The  PniniMi  invfinoes  opoo  tb«  two  baols  of  the  Rhine,  at  far  asabove  the  town  of  Cologne,  which  shall  alfo  be  oomprued  within  BOOK 
this  district,  shall  bear  the  name  of  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  his  nutfesty  shall  assume  the  tide  of  it 


Art.  XXVl.^His  Majesty  the  Ring  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  substituted  for  p„^^      j^ 
bis  ancient  title  of  Elector  of  tbe  Holy  Roman  Empire,  that  of  King  of  Hanover,  and  this  title  having  been  acknowledged  \^^-^L«^^ 
by  all  tbe  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  tbe  prinoes  and  free  towns  of  Germany,  the  ooufttcies  wfaicb  have  till  now  compMed       2g|5 
tbe  electorate  of  Brunswick  Lunebarg,  aococding  as  tbeir  limits  have  been  recognised  and  fixed  for  tbe  fatare,  by  the     Kingdom  of 
following  articles,  shall  henceforth  form  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Huiorer. 

Art.  XXVI I. ^His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  of    ^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,    King  of  Hanover,  to  be  possessed   by  bis  majesty  and  bis  successors,    in  full  property 
and  sovereignty: — 

1.  The  pnndpafity  of  Hildeshcu&twhidishaU  pass  under  the  govenmient  of  hil^^^est7,  with  aU^  righu  and  all  the  charges  with 
which  the  said  principality  was  transferred  to  the  Prussian  government. 

S.  The  town  and  territory  of  Godar. 

5.  The  principality  of  East  FriesUad,  indnding  the  country  called  Harlinger.Land,  under  the  conditions  reciprocally  stipulated  in 
«faetfairtieth  artxde  fbr  the  navigttkm  ofthe  Ems,  andtheoommeioeoftheportof  Bmbden.  Thestatesoftheprindpality  dull  preserve  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

4.  The  fewer  oountiy  of  lingen,  and  the  part  of  the  principafity  of  Prussian  Monster,  wfaidi  is  situated  hetwtfn  this  county  and 
the  part  of  Rheina  Wolbeck  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  fovemment ;  but  as  it  has  been  agned  thait  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  shaU  obciMn  bgr 
thisoessienan  aooession  of  territory  comprising  a  populiuion  of  tt,(X)0  souls,  and,  as  the  lower  county  e^ 

pality  of  Munster  here  mentioned,  might  not  come  up  to  the  condition,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  engages  to  cause  the  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  extended  into  the  principality  of  Munster,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  tt>  contain  that  population.  The  commission,  whicli  the  Prussian 
and  Hanoverian  governments  shall  name  without  delay,  to  prpceed  to  the  exact  r^ation  of  the  Innits,  shall  be  particohriy  charged  with  the 
esentfenpf  this  provision.  His  Prussian  MiOeaty  renounces  hi  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  descendants  and  successors,  the  piorinflss  and  «ef^ 
ritories  nMDtianed  in  the  piessnt  artide,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  have  any  idatioB  to  them. 

Art.  XXVI II.— His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Prussia  renounces  in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  descendanls  and  sue* 
IDessors,  all  right  and  claim  whatever,  that  his  mi^esty,  in  bis  quality  of  Sovereign  of  Eidisfekl,  might  advance  to  A^ 
chapter  of  St.  Peter,  in  tbe  borough  of  Norton,  or  to  its  dependencies,  situated  in  the  Hanoverian  territory. 

Art.  XXIX  -—His  Majesty  tbe  King  ofthe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King  of  Hanover,  Cenioas  made 
cedes  to  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  be  possessed  by  liim  and  bis  successors,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty : —  ^I^IS^^  ^ 

1.  That  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  situated  upon  the  light  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  villages  of  Lunebuig  situated  onthe 
same  bank.  The  part  of  the  duchy  upon  the  left  bank  remains  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  states  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  which  passes 
under  the  Prussian  government  shall  preserve  their  righu  and  privileges ;  especially  thoee  founded  upon  the  provincial  recess  of  the  I5th  of 
S^tember,  noe,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  now  reigning,  under  the  date  of  June  Slst,  1765. 

2.  The  bailiwick  of  Klotze. 

5.  The  baiHwick  of  Blbingetode. 

4.  The  villages  of  Rudegershagen  and  Ganseteich. 

5.  The  bailiwick  of  Reckebeig. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  King  o£  Hanover,  renounces,  for  himself,  his  descendants  and  successors  for  ever,  the  provinces  and  distiiots 
gpsdfied  in  the  present  article,  and  aH  the  rights  which  have  reference  to  tbesn. 

Art.  XXX. — His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  and  bis  Britannic  M^esty,  King  of  Hanover,  animated  with  tbe  A|aaiiMtfo«» 
desire  of  entbrely  equalizing  the  advantages  of  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  Ems  and  of  the  Port  of  Embden,  and  of  rendering  ^L^Jf^^^ 
them  common  to  their  respective  subjects,  have  agreed  on  this  bead  to  what  follows : —  Commerce  of 

1.  The  Hanoverian  government  engages  to  cause  to  be  executed,  at  its  expense,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  the  works  iriiich  a  com-  S't^^rTfi 
misrion,  composed  partly  of  artists,  and  to  be  immediately  appointed  by  Pxnssb  and  Hanover,  shall  deem  necessary  to  render  navigable  that  Rmbden. 
part  of  the  river  Ems  which  extends  from  the  Prussian  frontier  to  its  mouth,  and  to  keep  it,  after  the  execution  of  such  wodcs,  always  in  the 
same  state  in  which  those  works  shall  have  pUuxd  it,  fbr  th^  benefit  of  navigation. 

?,  The  PrussUn  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  import  and  export,  by  the  part  of  Embden,  all  kmds  of  provisions,  productions,  and 
goods,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  to  keep  in  the  town  of  Embdea,  warehouses,  wherein  to  place  tbe  said  goods  for  two  years,  dating 
from  dieb  arrival  in  the  towns,  without  theb  being  subject  to  any  other  inspectum  dian  that  to  which  those  ofthe  Hanoverian  subjects  are  liable. 

S,  The  Prussian  vessels,  and  merchants  of  tiM  ssme  nation,  shall  not  pay  for  navigation,  for  exportation,  or  importation  of  mer* 
dwndise,  or  for  warehousing,  any  other  toUs  or  duties  dian  those  charged  upon  the  Hanoverian  subjects.  These  tolls  and  duties  shall  be  legu* 
lated  by  agreement  between  Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  no  alteration  shall  be  introduced  into  the  tiuif  hereafter,  but  by  mutual  consent.  The 
privileges  and  liberties  just  specified  extend  equally  to  those  Hanoverian  subjects  who  navigate  that  part  of  tbe  river  Ems  which  remains  to  the 
King^Phusia. 

4.  Prusoan  subjects  shall  not  be  compellable  to  employ  the  merchants  of  Embden  for  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  that  port ;  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  theur  commodities  either  to  the  inhabitants  ofthe  town  or  to  ftneigners,  without  paying  any  other  duties  thaft 
ihok  to  which  the  Hanoverian  subjects  are  subjected,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  but  by  mutual  consent. 

His  Migcsty  the  Kingof  Piusssa,  on  hia  part,  engages  to  grant  to  Hanoverian  subjects  the  free  navigation  ofthe  canal  of  the  Stack* 
aits,  soasnot  to  exaet  from  them  any  other  duties  than  those  which  shall  be  paid  bytheinhabitsats  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenbmig.  His  Prussian 
Mi^esty  engages,  besides,  to  insure  these  advantages  to  Hanoverian  subjects,  should  he  hereafter  cede  the  Ducby  of  Lauenburg  to  ano» 
ther  sovereign. 

Art.  XXXI.-^His  Miyesty  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  and  bis  Majesty  tbe  King*of  ^e  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri-  Mniurr 

tain  and  Ireland,  King  of  Haniiver,  mutually  agree  ti«  three  military  roads  througb  their  respective  dominions  :•<-  f^S^S  ^^ 

1st.  One  from  Halbeistadt,  through  the  country  of  Hildesheun,  to  Minden.  •»• 

Sd.  A  second  from  the  (Md  Match,  through  Gihoro  and  Neustadt,  to  Minden^ 

3d.  A  third  from  Osnabnick,  through  Ippenburen  and  Rheina,  to  Benthienu 

The  two  first  in  fiivour  of  Prussia  and  the  third  in  favour  of  Hanover. 

The  two  governments  shall  appoint,  irithout  delay,  a  commission,  to  prepare,  by  connnon  consent,  the  necessary  reguktisBs  fer  the 
estaUisbment  of  the  said  roads. 

Art  XXXII. — ^The  bailiwick  of  Meppe»,  belonging  to  tbe  Duke  of  Aremberg,  as  viell  as  tbe  part  of  Rheina        Federmtl«a 
Wolbeck  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Loos-Gorswuren^  which  at  tbb  moment  are  provisiimaUy  occupied  by  the  Htmo-  ^^attaos. 
xot.  H. — Ko.  78u  ax 
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BOOK  V.  veriiEin  g^oTernnient^  shall  be  placed  in  such  relations  with  the  kinofd©m*of  Hanover,  as  the  federatWe  constitation  of 

Germany  shall  reg-ulate  for  tbte  mediatised  territories. 

Chap.  X.  The  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  governments  having  nevertheless  reserved  to  themselves  to  agree  hereafter,  if  necessary,  to  the  fixing 

Si^^V^*^'  *of  another  line  of  bonder  with  regard  to  the  county  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Looz-Corswaren ;  the  said  governments  shall  chaige  the  oomaiff- 

•1815        '^'^  ^^  ^"^y  D^™c  f*^  fixing  the  Hinitt  of  the  part  of  the  county  of  Lingen  ceded  to  Haoover»  to  deliberate  thereupon,  and  to  adjust  definitively 

the  fiontien  of  ihat  part  of  the  county  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Loo^-Corswaren,  which,  at  aforesaid,  is  to  be  poeaessed  by  the  Hanoverian 

government 

The  relations  between  the  Hanoverian  government  and  the  county  of  Benthiem  shall  remain  as  regulated  by  the  treaties  of  mortgage 
existing  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Count  of  Benthiem :  and  when  the  rights  derived  from  this  treaty  shall  have  expired,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  county  of  Benthiem  towards  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  shall  be  such  as  the  federative  constitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the 
mediatised  territories. 
Ceuhm  by  ^^-  XXX  IT  F. — His  Britannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  Prussian  Majesty 

Buiomr      to  to  procure  a  suitable  arrondissement  of  territory  for  his  Sereiie  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg*^  promises  to  cede  to 

^'^'       him  a  district  containing  a  population  of  6,000  inhabitants. 
Docai   Tiuea.  Art.  XXJCIV.-— His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Holstein- Oldenburg  shidl  assume  the  title  of  Grand  Dtikc 

of  Oldenburg. 

Art.  XXXV.— Their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelits,  shall 
assume  the  titles  of  Grand  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schvrerin  and  Strelitz. 

Art.  XXXVI. — His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  shall  assume  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  fVeimar. 

Art.  XXXV IT. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  cede  from  the  mass  of  his  states,  as  they  have  beeo 

Pnu^a^io  the  6xed  and  recognized  by  th^  present  treaty^  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar*  districts  containing 

£3e.^Wci^?f  A  population  of  50,000  inhabitants,  contiguous  to,  or  bordering  upon,  the  principality  of  Weimar.     His  Prussian  Mapesty 

'  engages  also  to  cede  to  his  royal  highness  out  of  that  part  of  the  principality  of  Fulda  which  has  been  given  up  to  bim  in 

virtue  bf  the  same  stipulations,  districts  containing  a  population  of  27,000  inhabitants.    His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 

Duke  of  Weimar  shall  possess  the  above  districts  in  full  property,  and  sovereignty,  and  shall  unite  them  in  perpetuity  to 

his  present  states. 

Art.  XXXVIII. — ^Tbe  districts  and  territories  which  are  to  be  ceded  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  determined  by  a  particular  convention;  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  engages  to  conclude  this  cuDvention^  and  to  cause  the  above  districts  and  territories  to  be  given  up  to  his 
royal  highness^  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna, 
June  1st,  1815,  between  his  Prussian  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Art.  XXXIX. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  however,  cedes  immediately,  and  prouiises  to  give  up  to  his 
royal  highness,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight^  reckoning  from  the  signature  of  the  above  mentioned  treaty^  the  following 
districts  and  territories  ;  viz : — 

The  lordship  of  Blankenh^^,  with  the  reservation  of  the  baiU  wick  of  Wanderslebeo,  belongioglo  Unter-Gleicben,  which  is  not  to  be 
comprised  in  this  cession. 

The  lower  lordship  of  Kranichfeld,  the  commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  order  Zwaetzen,  Lebesten,  and  Liebstedt,  with  their  dcmes* 
nial  revenues,  which  constituting  a  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Eckartsberga,  are  indoeed  in  the  territory  of  Saxe-Wetmav,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
territories  inclgeed  within  the  principality  of  Weimar,  and  belongmg  to  the  said  bailiwick ;  the  bailiwick  of  Tautenbuig,  with  the  exception  of 
Droizen,  Gorschen,  Wethalung,  Wettencheid,  and  MoUschutz,  which  shall  remain  to  Prussku 

The  vHiage  of  Remvsla,  as  well  as  the  villages  of  Klein-Brembach  and  Berlstedt,  inclosed  within  the  principality  of  Weimar,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Eifurth. 

The  property  of  the  villages  of  Bischofl&roda  and  Probstdzella,  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  Eisenach ;  the  sovereignty  of  which 
already  belongs  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  population  of  these  diiierent  districts  is  understood  to  form  part  of  that  of  50,000  souls,  secured  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  (tf  Saxe- Weimar,  by  article  thirty-seventh,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  it. 

Art.  XL. — ^Tbe  department  of  Fulda,  together  with  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  ancient  Noblesse,  com- 
to  PriB-  prised,  at  this  moment,  under  the  provisional  administration  of  this  department,  viz;  Mansbach,  Buchenau,  Werda,  Lens- 
feld,  excepting,  however^  the  following  bailiwicks  and  territories,  viz. ;  the  bailiwicks  of  Hammelburg,  with  Thulba  and 
Saleck,  Bruckenau,  with  Motten,  Saalmunster,  with  Urzel  and  Sonnerz ;  also  the  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Biberstein, 
which  contains  the  villages  of  Batten,  Brand,  Dietges^  Findlos,  Liebharts,  Melperz^  Ober-Beruharst,  Saiffeits,  and 
Thaiden,  as  weU  as  the  domain  of  Holzkirchen,  inclosed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburg,  is  ceded  to  bis  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  he  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  it  within  three  weeks  from  and  after  the  I6th  of  June  of  this  year. 

His  Prussian  Majesty  engages  to  take  upon  himself,  in  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  territory  which  he  obtains  by  the  pie- 
sent  article,  his  share  of  the  obligations  which  all  the  new  posscasow  of  the  heretofore  grand  dochy  of  Frankfint  will  have  to  fulfil,  and 
to  transfer  such  engagements  to  Uie  princes  with  whom  his  majesty  may  hereafter  make  exchanges  or  cessions  of  these  districlB  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  department  of  Fulda. 

Art.  XLl. — ^The  domains  of  the  principality  of  Fulda,  and  of  the  county  of  Hanau,  having  been  sold  to  par- 
chasers,  who  have  not  as  yet  mad^  good  all  their  instalments,  a  commission  shall  be  named  by  the  princes  to  whom  the 
said  domains  are  tranferred,  to  regulate,  in  an  uniform  manner,  whatever  has  any  reference  to  this  transaotion,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  claims  of  the  purchasers  of  the  said  domains.  This  commission  shall  pay  parricular  attention  to  the  traaty 
concluded  at  Frankfort^  December  2d,  1813,  between  the  allied  powers  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Elector  of  Hesse ; 
and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  case  the  sale  of  these  domains  should  not  be  considered  as  binding,  the  pur- 
chasers shall  receive  back  the  sums  already  discharged,  and  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  quit  before  such  restitution  tball 
have  had  its  full  and  entire  effect. 

Art.  XLli.— The  town  and  territory  of  Wetzlar  passes,  in  all  property  and  sovereignty,  lo  his  Migeity  tlie  King 
of  Prussia. 
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Art.  XL1I1. — The  following*  mediatised  districls,  yiz. ;  the  possession  which  the  Princes  of  Salm  Salm,  and   BOOKV. 
8alm  Kyrbourg,  the  counts  called  the  Rheinmund-Wildgrafen,  and  the  Duke  of  Croy,  obtained  by  the  principal  rescript  - 
of  the  extraordinary  deputation  of  the  empire,  of  the  25th  of  February,  1803,  in  the  old  circle  of  Westphalia,  as  well  as   Chap.  X. 
the  lordships  of  Anholt  and  Gehmen,  the  possesjeions  of  the  Duke  of  Looz-Corswaren«  which  are  in  the  same  situation    <.^-v*«»^ 
(in  so  far  as  they  ai-e  not  placed  under  the  Hanoverian  gcoremment),  the  county  of  Steinfurt,  beloni^fin^  to  the  Count  of      1815 
Bentheim-Bentheiro,  the  county  of  Reckiing^hausen,  belongfingf  to  the  Duke  of  Arembefsr,  the  lordships  of  Rheda, 
Gutersloh,  and  Gronau,  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Beutheim-Tecklenberg,  the  county  of  Rittberg,  belonging  to  the  Iiidemnitte8«> 
Prince  of  Kaunitz,  the  lordships   of  Neustadt  and  Gimbom,   belongfing  to  the  Coont  of  Walmoden,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Homburg,  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Saxe-Wingenstein-Berleburg,  shall  be  placed  in  such  relations  witli 
the  Prussian  monarchy  as  the  federative  constitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the  mediatised  territories. 

The  possesBknit  of  the  andent  and  immediate  nobility  within  the  Pnisrian  territory,  and  particularly  the  lordship  of  WJldea- 
berg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Beig,  and  the  baiany  of  Scfaauen,  in  the  principality  of  Halbecstadt,  shall  belong  to  ihe  Pnudan  monarchy. 

Art.  XLIV. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria  shall  possess,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  full  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  as  it  was  held  by  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  the  principality  of  Aschaffenburg^  such  as  it  constituted  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort,  under  the 
denomination  of  department  of  Aschafibnburg. 

Art  XLV. — With  respect  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives^  and  the  mftintenaoce  of  the  Prince  Primate  a«  ob  pj^^s^".  *^* 
ancient  ecclesiastical  prince,  it  is  determined  ;  tb/p^StVn* 

1st.  That  he  shall  be  treated  in  a  maaner  analogous  to  the  articles  of  the  rescript,  which,  in  IBOSf  regulated  the  situation  of  the  ''^^' 
secularised  princes,  and  to  the  practice  observed  with  r^aid  to  them. 

2dly.  He  shall  receive  for  this  porpose*  dating  from  June  Ist,  1814,  the  sum  of  100,000  florins,  by  payments  of  three  months,  in 
good  specie,  at  the  rate  of  S4  florin&  to  the  mark,  as  an  annuity. 

This  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  the  sovereigns  under  whose  governments  the  provinces  or  districts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort 
pasBj  in  proportion  to  the  part  which  each  of  them  shall  possess. 

My.  The  advances  tfiade  by  the  Prince  Primate,  from  his  private  purse,  to  the  general  chest  of  the  principalis  of  Fulda,  soch  as 
they  have  been  liquidated  and  proved,  shall  be  refunded  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  executdrs. 

*"    '  This  expenditnre  shall  be  defrayed  in  proportions  by  the  sovereigns  who  shall  possess  the  provinces  and  districts  composing  the 
principality  of  Polda. 

'  '      4thly.  Thefiiitiinnre  and  6ther  objecto  whidi  inay  be  proved' to  belong  to  the  prfvate  property  of  the  Prhice  Primate,  Audi  ba 
restored  to  him. 

Sthly.  The  officers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort,  as  well  civil  and  ecclesiastical  as  military  and  diplomittic,  shsU  be  treated 
confotmably  to  the  prindples  of  the  fifty-ninth  article  of  the  protocol  of  the  empire,  dated  the  25th  of  February,  1805,  and  firom  the  1st  of 
June  the  pensions  shall  be  ptoportiohably  paid  by  the  sbvereigtis  who  enter  on  the  possession  of  the  states  which  ibnned  the  said  grand  duchy 
since  the  1st  of  June,'  1814. 

fithly.  A  commission  shall  be  establidied  without  delay,  composed  of  membeis  appointed  by  the  said  sovereigns^  to  r^ulale  what* 
ever  leUtes  to  the  execution  of  the  dispositions  comprised  in  this  article.  .... 

7thly.  It  is  understood,  that  in  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  any  claim  that  mi^t  be  advanced  against  the  Prince  Primate,  in  his 
character  of  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  shaU  be  annulled,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  molested  on  account  of  any  reclamation  of  this  nature. 

Art.  XLVI. — ^The  city  of  Frankfort,  vi'ith  its  territory,  such  as  it  was  in  1803,  is  declared  free,  and  shall  con-    Frankfort  de- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Germanic  League.     Its  institutions  shall  be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  ^[^  ^  ^^^ 
for  the  different  sects  of  the  Christian  religion.     This  equality  of  rights  shall  extend  to  all  civil  and  political  rights,  und 
shall  l)e  observed  in  all  matters  of  government  and  administration.    The  disputes  which  may  arise,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  the  constitxition,  or  in  regard  to  its  maintenance,  shall  be  referr^  to  the  Oerinanic  diet^  and  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  same. 

Art.  XLV  J  L— His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  tlesse,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,      indemnities 
ceded  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  obtains  a  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  ancient  department  of  ^ndD^k^'^r 
Mont  Tonerre,  oomprising  a  population  of  140,000  inhabitants;     His  royal  highness  shall  possess  this  territory  in  full  Umw: 
sovereignty  and  propeity.    He  shall  likewise  obtain  the  property  of  that  part  of  the  salt  mines  of  Kreuznach  which  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nabe,  but  the  sovereignty  of  them  shall  remain  to  Priitsia^ 

Art.  XLV  III. — ^The  Landgrave  of  Houiburg  is  re-instated  in  his  possessions^  revenues,  rights,  and  political     i«ndgrafeor 
relations,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  consequence  of  the  confederatioa  of  the  ilbine;  inmted?   '^ 

Art.  XLIX. — Jn  the  ci-devant  department  of  the  Surre,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of     Uepartment 
Prussia,  there  is  reserved  a  district,  containing  a  population  of  60^000  souis^  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  :  ^  ^^    ^"^ 
the  Duke  of  8axe  Cobourg,  and  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  shall  obtau  each  a  territory  comprising  30,000  inhabitants ;  SSuf^f  saxe^ 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-StrelitZ)  and  the  Landgrare  of  Hease- Homburg^  each  a  territory  comprising  10^000  inba-  ^^^'^^  ^^' 
bitants ;  and  |he  Count  of  Peppenhetm  a  territory  comprising  9,000  inhabitants.    The  territory  of  the  Count  of  Peppen-* 
hdm  shaB  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  Prussian  Majesty; 

Art.  L.— The  acquisitions  assigned  by  the  prei^ing  flrtible  to  the  Dukes  of  Sate  Cobourg,  Oldeinburg,  Meek- 
lenborg-Strelitz,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg,  not  being  contiguous  to  their  respective  states,  thiur  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  the  Gmperor  of  all  the  Rus8ia8,and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  ftnd  Prussia,  promise  to  employ 
their  g^oud  offices,  at  the  dose  of  the  present  war,  or  as  soon  ad  circumstances  shall  permit,  in  oirder  to  procure  for  the 
said  princes,  either  by  exchanges  br  any  other  arrangements,  the  advantages  that  they  are  dispdsed  tb  insure  to  them ; 
and  that  the  administration  of  the  said  districts  may  be  rendered  less  comj^icated,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  provision- 
ally under  the  Prussian  administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  proprietors. 

Art.  LI. — All  tlie  territories  and  possessions,  as  well  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  old  departmanfi  Hf  Bxten*iAn  of 
the  Sarre  and  MontTonneire,  as  in  the  former  departments  of  Fuidaand  Frankfort,  or  inclosed  in  the  adjacent  countries,  ^n^tor^'"'^ 
placed  M  the  dlspoial  of  the  allied  powers,  by  this  tireaty  of  Paris  of  the  dOth  of  May,  1814,  and  itot  disposed  of  by  other 
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JiOOK  V.  ^^>  ^^  ^®  present  treety^  skall  pa^e  in  full  sovereignty  and  property*  under  the  gforemoaent  of  his  Majesty  the 
^  Emperor  of  Austriit.  ' 

Art.  LI  l. — ^The  principality  of  Isenburgf  is  pUced  under  the  -sovereignty  of  his  Xniperiel  and  Royal  ApostoHc 
Msjesty,  and  shall  heloag  to  him,  under  such  limitations  as  the  federative  constitution  of  QersMUiy  shall  regulate  for 
the  mediatised  states. 

Art.  LIU. — ^The  sovereign  princes  and  free  towns  of  Germany,  uader  which  denonimatMHiy  for  the  prascBt 
purpose,  are  comprehended  their  Miyesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of  PruasiB,  of  Denmark^  and  of  the 
Netherlands :  Qui  is  to  say,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  aud  the  King  of  Pnissia  for  all  their  possession!,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  German  empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  (he  duchy  of  Hoktein^  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  grand  duchy  of  LnxemlM>uig,  eatahtished  among  themielves  a  perpetual  confederation^  which  shall  be  caUed 
^'  the  Germanic  Confederation." 

Art  LIV.-~The  object  of  this  confederation  is  the  maiiiteiiance  of  the  external  aad  internal  safety  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  states. 

Ark.  LV.*-The  members  of  the  confederation,  as  sacb,  are  equal  with  regard  to  their  rights ;  and  they  alt 
eqoafiy  engage  to  maintain  the  act  wbioh  constitutes  their  iinioD« 

Art.  LVI. — The  affairs  of  the  confederation  shall  be  confided  to  a  federative  diet,  in  which  all  the  reem- 
bem  riiall  vote  by  tbsir  plenipolentiaries,  either  Individually  or  collectively,  in  the  following  manner,  without  pre* 
judice  to  their  rank:-<-- 


|U  Objects. 

EqtmHty    of 
RlgSu. 

Federative 
lUeu 


Yetft, 


J.  Austria, ..-,,  One  Vote. 

2.  Pmsda,    ----.,••-----  One  — 

J.  Bavaria,    -------:----    One 

e.  Saxony*    ---.'.--.•-•-.    One 

5.  Hanover,  -^--   ■•----•--  One  •-'— 

6.  Wurtembuig,     -------..-^    One 

7.  Baden,      -- One  -— . 

8.  Electoral  Hene,  ••..,. One  «-^ 

9.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,    -.-.«.-  One  — ^ 
lOw  Dennuurfc  for  Holstein,     ........    .i  One  — ^ 


11.  The  NetherhndSffor  Luzembouig,  •  -  - 
le.  Giand-Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony,  - 
15.  Brunswick  and  Nassau,     .....•-• 

14.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  StrelitZt    -    -    . 

15.  Holstein  -  OUenbu^,  Anhalt  and  Sdivart- 

zenburg, '  .-----.--«., 

16.  Hobenzollem,  Licbtenstein,  Reuss,  Scbanm-^ 

burgoLippe,  Lippe  and  Waldeck,    •    •    - 

17*  The  free  towns  of  Lubec,  Frankfort,  Bremen, 

and  Hamburg, ....^• 


One  Vale. 
One  — 
One— ^ 
One 

One 

One 

One  — — 


Adn^ntttra* 
tlon. 

Genenl 
AsMmbly. 


Votes. 


Art.  LVII. — Austria  shall  preside  at  the  federative  diet.  Each  state  of  the  confederation  has  the  right  of 
making  propositions,  and  the  presiding  s^ate  shall  bring  them  under  deliberation  within  a  definite  time. 

Aru  LVT 11.— Whenever  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  changes  road4>  in  the  fuudamental  laws  ^  the 
confederation,  measures  adopted  relative  to  the  federative  act  itself,  and  organic  institutions  or  other  arraogemeate 
made  for  ihe  common  interest,  the  diet  shall  form  ilsdf  into  a  general  asaemibEly,  aad,  iu  that  case,  the  dis<tributioii 
of  votes  shall  be  as  follows,  calculated   according  to  the  respective  extent  of  the  individual  votes : — 


Austria  shaU  have 

Prussia       -  -  - 

Saxony  -    .  -  - 

Bavaria  -    •  -  - 

Hanover-    -  -  • 

Wurtemburg  -  -^ 

Baden  '.    -  -  - 


4  Votes. 
4    

4    — I- 

4    — 

4    -r- 
3    : 


Electoral  Hesse ^.  '    m    3 


Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
HolstAn.  .  •  •  • 
Luxembouitg  •  .  • 
Brunswig  -  .  -  . 
Mecklenburg-Sdiwexin 
Nassau  -  .  -  .  ^ 
Saxe- Weimar  -  -  - 
Saxe-Gotha*  •  -  ^ 
Saxe-Cobouig  .  -  - 
Saxe-Meinungen  -  i. 
Saxe-Hildbuighausen 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 


Hobtein-Oldenburg  «    »    . 
Anhaolt-Dessau    -    -    -    . 
Anhalt-Berobnrg  *    .    -    . 
Anhah-Kothen      .    .    -    • 
Schwartzbuxg-Sondershausen 
Schwartzbuxg-Rudolstadk    • 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen    - 
Liditenstein     ...... 

HohenzoUera-Sigmaringen  - 

Waldeck 

Reuss,  (Blder  Branch)  .  - 
Reusss,  (Younger  Branch)  - 
Schaumburg-Linpe  -  -  - 
The  ^  town  of  Lubec 

Frankfort 
Bremen   - 
Hamburg 


Vote 


Total    €0    Votes. 


9egttlftti9BS. 


Hie  diet,  hi  ddiberatfaig  onibeorganiobws  of  Sheeonfodenitiaii,  shsB  oonsidter  whether  any  coOeetive  w»les  ought  to  be  granted  to. 
the  andentme^M^  slates  of  (be  empnt. 

Art.  LIX. — ^The  question,  whether  a  subject  is  to  be  discussed  by  the  grand  assembly,  oonforroafaly  to  iha 
principles  above  established,  shall  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  assembly  by  a  minority  of  votes.  The  same  assembly 
shall  prepare  the  drafts  of  resolutions  which  are  to  be  proposed  to  the  general  assembly^  and  shall  iumish  the  latter  with, 
all  the  necessai^y  information^  either  for  adopting  or  rejecting  them. 

The  plurali^  of  votes  diaU  rq^ubite  the  dedeions,  both  in  the  ordinary  and  general  ssinwhHBB,  with  thii  diftiiance,  hewefcr,. 
that,  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  an  absolute  nugapty  shall  be  deemed  suffident*  while,  in  the  other,  two^irds  oi  the  votes  diaU  be  ococcsaiy 
to  form  the  majority. 

When  the  votes  are  even  in  the  oidfaiary  assembly  the  president  shaD  have  the  casting  vote ;  but  when  the  assembly  is  to 
deliberate  on  the  aooeptaoce  or  change  of  any  of  the  fondamcntid  laws,  upon  organic  instStntbas,  upon  hidividul  rights,  or  upoO  affidrs  of 
i«|]gp0n,  the  phmlity  of  votes  shall  not  be  deemed  aufficiefft,  either  in  die  ordinary  or  in  the  gencnd  assembly. 

Tbedistispennanenti  it  may,  hownUf  when  the  sul«ects  submillsd  tojis  dclibentien  am  dispMsd  of,  a^joan  to  a  fiaid 
^hich  that!  not  exceed  49ur  months. 
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AH  nkerior  amuigeiDeDts  rdadve  to  Ae  postptmemeot  or  the  dispatch  of  urgent  business,  which  maj  arise  during  the  recess,  shall   BOOK  V. 
be  reserved  for  the  diet,  which  will  consider  them  when  preparing  the  oi^anic  laws.  «.._. 

Art.  LX.— With  respect  to  the  wder  in  which  the  members  ei  the  confederation  shall  vote,  it  is  agreed,  that    Chap.  X. 
while  the  diet  8hall  be  occupied  in  framing  organic  laws,  there  shall  be  no  dxeii  regulation  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  '^^-^v-^-^' 
order  nllgerred  on  such  an  occa$.ioo,  it  shall  neither  prejudice  any  of  the  members^  ftor  eatablisb  a  precedent  for  the       1815 
future.     After  framing  the  organic  laws,  the  diet  will  deliberate  upon  the  manner  of  arranging  this  matter  by  a  perma-  of^oth?  ^^^^ 
nent  regulation,  for  which  purpose  it  will  depart  a<  little  as  possitJe  from  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  ancient        ^  "** 
diet,  and  more  particiilarly  according  to  the  recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  in  1803.    The  order  to* be  adopted 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  members  of  the  confederation^  except  in  as  far  as  tliey  con- 
csem  the  diet. 

Art.  LXL— The  diet  shall  assemble  at  Francfort  on  the  Maij»e.  Its  first  meeting  is  fixed  for  the  Ist  of  JJ '^J^'^tTi"/ 
September,  1815. 

Art.  LXII. — ^The  first  olyect  to  be  considered  by  the  diet  after  its  opening,  shall  be  the  framing  of  the  Fomadonof 
fnndftideBial  laws  i»f  the  confederation^  and  of  its  organic  instilutions,  with  respect  to  its  exicrior,  military,  and  l^l^i^^"^' 
interior  relations. 

Art.  LXIII — ^Tbe  states  of  the  confederation  engage  to  defend  not  only  the  wlM>le  of  Germany^  but  each    o**"*"** 
individual  state  of  the  nnion,  in  ease  it  she  aid  he  attacked,  and  they  mutually  guarantee   to   each  other  such    of         ^"^^* 
their  possfssions  as  are  comprised  in   this  union. 

When  war  sh«dl  be  declared  by  the  confederation,  no  member  can  open  a  separate  negiodatioK  with  the  cnnny,  nor  make 
peace,  nor  conclude  an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  tnember». 

The  confederated  states  engage,  in  the  same  manner,  not  tor  make  war  agaSntt  each  Other,  on  any  pictextv  nor  to  pinwie  their 
differences  by  force  of  arms,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  diet,  which  will  attempt  a  mediation  by  means  of  a  oommlsHifion.  If  this  shoiriU 
not  succeed,  and  a  judicial  sentence  becomes  necessary,  reccmne  rfjal!  be  had  to  a  well-organtzed  AuHreffoi  court  (Amtregal  instanz), 
to  the  decision  of  which  the  contending  parties  az«  to  snbmit  without  appeal. 

Art.  LXIV. — The  artides  comprised  under  the  title  of  Particular  ArrangementSy  in  the  act  of  the  Germanic     fVinicuUr 
confederation^  as  annexed  to  the  present  general  treaty,  both  in  original  and  in  a  French  translation,  shall  have  the  same  ^"^8«»«nt«. 
•forte  and  validity  as  if  they  were  tisxtiially  inserted  herein. 

Art.  LXV.— Tlie  ancient  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  late  Belgic  Provinces,  both  within  the     kingdom  of 
limits  fixed  by  the  following  article)  aliail  formj  together  with  the  countries  and  territories  designated  in  the  same  article,  £j.    Nether- 
nwder  the  sovereignty  of  his  RoyaJf  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  United  Provinces, 
the  fclngdOoa  of  the  Netherlander  hereditary  in^he  order  of  succession  already  established  by  the  act  of  the  constitution  of 
^M  said  untied  provincea. 

The  title  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal  dignity  are  recognized  by  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Orange  Nassau.  Recognized  i 

Art.  LXVl. — ^The  line  oomprising  the  territories  which  compose  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  determined     Limits  of 
in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

It  leaves  the  sea,  and  extends  along  tlie  frontiers  of  f^rance  on  the  side  of  the  Netlicrlands,  as  rectified  and  fixed  by  article  three  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  50th  of  May,  1814,  to  the  Meuse ;  thence  along  the  sam^  ftontiers  td  tlie  old  limits  of  die  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
From  this  point  it  follows  the  direction  of  tlie  Hroits  between  that  Duchy  and  the  andent  Bishopric  of  Liege,  till  it  meets  (to  the  south  of 
Deifibit)  the  western  limits  of  that  canton,  and  of  that  of  Malmcdy,  to  the  point  where  the  latter  reaches  the  limite  between  the  old  depaitments 
of  the  Ourdie  and  the  Roer ;  k  then  follows  these  Ihnits,  to  where  they  touch  those  of  die  fbroMr  French  caa&m  of  Eupen,  fai  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg,  and  following  tlie  western  limit  of  that  canton,  in  a  northerly  direction,  leaving  to  the  right  a  small  part  of  the  former  French  canton 
of  Anbel,  joins  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three  old  departments  of  the  Ourthe,  the  Lower  Meuse,  and  the  Roer ;  parting  again  from  this  point, 
this  line  follows  that  which  divides  the  two  latter  departments,  until  it  reaches  the  Worm  (a  river  falfiiig  into  the  Roer),  and. goes  aloog  this 
liver  to  the  point  where  it  again  reaches  the  limit  of  these  two  departments,  pursues  this  limit  to  the  south  ot  Hillensberg  (the  old  department 
of  the  Roer),  from  whence  it  re-ascends  to  the  north,  and  leaving  HiUensberg  to  the  right,  and  dividing  the  canton  of  Sittaid  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  so  that  Sittard  and  Susteren  remain  on  the  left,  it  reaches  the  old  Dutch  territoiy ;  from  whence,  lesnng  this  territory  to  the  left, 
it  goes  On  folfowhig  ita  eastern  fronder  to  the  point  where  it  touches  dM  old  Austrian  principality  of  Gueldres,  on  the  ride  of  Ruitmonde,  and 
directing  itself  towards  the  nosteaiterti  point  of  the  Dutch  territoty,  to  the  north  of  Swalmen,  continues  to  inclose  this  territory. 

Lastly,  setting  out  from  the  most  eastern  point,  it  joins  that  part  of  the  Dutch  territoiy  in  which  Venloo  is  situated  :  that  town  and 
iu  territoiy  being  included  within  it  From  thence  to  the  old  Dutch  frontier  near  Mook,  rituated  above  Genep,  the  line  follows  the  course  of 
tfie  Meuse,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  right  bank,  that  all  the  places  within  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards  (RhtnkmdUche  Ituthen)  from  it 
shaU  befong,  with  their  territories,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  it  being  understood,  however,  as  to  the  redprdcity  of  this  prin- 
dple,  that  the  Prussian  territoiy  shaU  not  «t  any  point  touch  the  Mense,  or  approMh  it  within  the  distance  of  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards* 

From  the  point  where  the  line  just  described  reaches  the  ancient  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  this- frontier  shall  remain  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  it  was  in  1795,  between  Cleves  and  the  United  Prorineca.  This  line  shall  he  exMBined  by  a  oommission,  which  the  govern- 
mentB  of  Pnisria  and  the  Kethcvknds  shaU  naane  without  dehly,  for  die  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  exact  determinatum  of  the  limits,  as  wdl 
of  die  kingdom  of  the  NAherknde,  as  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembouif^,  spedfied  in  article  sixty-eight;  and  this  commission,  aided  by 
professional  persons,  sh^  regidate  every  thing  conceming  the  hydioteohnieBl  oonstnictioB8»  and  other  similar  points,  in  the  most  equitable 
manner,  and  the  most  conformable  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  of  those  of  the  Netheriands.  This  same  arrangement 
refers  to  die  fixing  of  limits  ia  the  districu  of  Ryfwacrd,  Lobith,  and  m  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  Kekerdoro. 

The  emciave9  of  Huissen,  Malburg,  Lymers,  with  Uie  town  of  Sevenaer,  and  lordship  of  Wed,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  kuigdom 
of  the  Kedierlaads ;  and  his  PrusBian  Mi^ty  renounces  them  in  perpetuity,  for  himsdf,  hb  hdrs  and  successors. 

Art  LXVIL— That  part  of  the  old  Ducky  of  Luxembourg  which  is  comprised  in  the  limits  specified  in  the    CeMion-urf  the 
follnwing  article,  ii9  Ukewise  ceded  to  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  United  Provinces,  now  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  embouiv. 
possessed  in  perpetuity  by  htm  and  his  successors,  in  full  property  and  soverei(2^nty.    The  Sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands shall  add  to  bis  titles  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxenothourg,  bis  majesty  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
making  such  family  arrangeinent  between  the  princes  his  sons,  relative  to  the  succession   to  the  Grand  Dachy^  a« 
'he  shaR  think  conformable  to  the  interests  of  his  monarchy  and  to  his  patanud  iottntioBS. 

YOL.    II. — NO.   T6.  6  Y 
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BOOlCy.  '^^  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  serving  as  a  compensation  for  the  principalities  of  Nassau  DillenbouTg,  Siegen,  Hadamar, 

'  and  Dietz,  shall  form  one  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation :  and  the  Prince,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  shall  enter  into  llie 

r<tt4»    Y     system  of  this  confederation,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  with  all  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  other  GeimaD 

The  town  of  Loxembouig,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  shall  be  considered  as  a  fortress  of  the  confederation :  the  Grsad  Duke 
shall,  however,  retain  the  right  of  appointing  the  governor  and  military  commandant  of  this  fortress,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  confederation,  and  under  sudi  other  conditions  as  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the 
future  constitution  of  the  said  confederation. 

Art.  LXVin. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  shall  consist  of  all  the  territory  situated  between  the  king- 
dom, of  the  Netherlands,  as  it  has  been  desig'nated  by  article  sixty-six,  France,  the  Moselle,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Sure,  the  course  of  the  Sure,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Our,  and  the  course  of  this  last  river,  as  fur.  as  the  limits 
of  the  foruier  French  canton  of  St.  Vith,  which  shall  not  belong  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg'. 
ortheDucby  Art.  LXIX. — His  Majesty  the   King*  of  the  Netherlands,   Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  shall   possess   m 

thcKSngof  the  perpetuity  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  full  and   entire  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon, 
Nctheriandf.     ^hich  Is  not  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris ;   and  which >  tlierefore,  shall  be  united  to  the  Grand  Dochy 
of  Luxembourg. 

Disputes  having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  the  competitor  who  shall  legally  establish  his  right,  in  the  manner 
hereafter  spedfied,  shall  possess,  in  ftdl  property,  the  said  part  of  the  dudiy,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  last  duke,  under  the  sovereignty  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  ot  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg. 

This  decision  shall  be  made  by  arbitration,  and  be  without  appeal.  For  this  purpose  there  shall  be  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
arintrators,  one  by  each  of  the  two  competitors,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  three,  by  the  oouru  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia.  They 
shall  assemble  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  wax  and  other  dxcumstanoes  may  admit  of  it,  and  their  determination  aball  be 
made  known  within  six  months  from  theur  fint  meeting. 

In  the  interim,  his  Mi^jesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  shall  hold  in  trust  the  property  of  the  said 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  it,  together  with  the  revenues  pf  the  provincial  administration,  to  tiie  competitor  in 
whose  favour  the  arbitratora  shall  decide ;  and  his  said  majesty  shall  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  the  revenues  arising  Irom  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  by  means  of  some  equitable  arrangement.  Should  the  restitution  fall  to  Prince  Charles  of  Rohan,  this  property,  when  in  his 
possession,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  substitution  which  constitutes  his  title  thereto. 
Eenniidttion  Art.  LXX. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  renounces,  in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  sue- 

man  Principa-  cessors,  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  the  King^  of  Prussici,  the  soveretg'n  possessions  ^vhich  the  house  of  Nassau  Orangfe  held 
•f  HuMia?'^'  in  Germany,  namely,  the  principalities  of  Dillenburg-^  Dietz,  Seg^en,  a»d  Hadamar,  with  the  lordships  of  Beilstein,  such' 
as  those  possessions  have  been  definitively  arrang^ed  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  the  Hagfoe  on  the  14th  of  July,  1814.  His  majesty  also  renounces  the  principality  of  Fulda,  and  tlie  other 
districts  and  territories  which  were  secured  to  him  by  the  twelflb  article  of  the  principal  recess  of  the  extraordinary  depu- 
tation of  the  empire  of  the  25th  of  February,  1803. 
liMuUtiont  Art.  LXXI. — ^The  right  and  order  of  succession,  established  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 

55^*0?  Lui!  ^J  ^^^  ^^  ®^  ^'^^»  called  Nassauiicher  Erhverm^  is  confirmed,  and  transferred  from  the  four  principalities  of  Orange 
cmbourg}         Nassav,  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  ceded  Art*  LXXIl. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  uniting  under  his  sovereignty  the  countries  desig- 

FranceT*     ^'  D^ted  in  the  sixty-sixth  and   sixty-eighth  articles,  enters  into  all  the  rights,  and  takes  upon  himself  all  the  charges 
and  all  the  stipulated  engagements,  relative  to  the  provinces  and  districts  detiiched  from  France  by  tlie  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris,  the  30tb  of  May,  1814. 
iknd  the  Beigic  Art.  LXXI II. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  having  recognized  and  sanctioned,  under  date  of 

Provinces.        ^y^^  gist  of  July,  1814,  as  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  Beigic  Provinces  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  eight  articles 
contained  in  the  document  annexed  to  the  present  treaty,  the  said  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  yalidity  as  if 
they  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  present  instrument. 
Heivedc^Syih  ^^'  LXXIV. — ^Tbe  integrity  of  the  nineteen  cantons,  as  they  existed  in  a  political  hody,  from  the  signature 

tern.  of  the  convention  of  the  29th.  of  December,  1813,  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  system. 

Art.  LXXV. — The  Vallais,  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  ate  united  to  Switzerland, 
Kcw  Cantons.  ^^^^  ^y^^  f^^^^^  ^j„.g^  ^^^  canions.     The  Valley  of  Dappes,-having  formed  part  t»f  the  canton  of  Vaud,  is  restored  to  it. 
Augmentttlon  ^^'  LXXV  I.— The  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  city  and  territory  of  Bienne,  shall  be  iinited  to  the  Helvetic 

•f  the  Caaton  confederation,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne.     The  fullowlng  districts,  however^  are  excepted  from 
•f  fiernc.         ^j^.^  j^^^  arrangement : — 

1.  A  district  of  about  three  square  leagues  in  extent,  including  the  communes  of  Alt^chveiler,  Schonbuch,  OberweOer,  Tenreiler, 
BttiAgehi  Fursteiistein,  Plotten,  PfeflSngen,  Aesch,  Bruck,  Reinach,  Arleshdte ;  which  district  shall  be  united  to  the  canton  of  Basle. 

3*.  A  small  cnckrOiBt  situated  near  the  village  of  Neufchatel  de  Lignieres,  which  is  at  present,  with  reqiect  to  dvil  juiisdidion, 
dependent  upon  Uie  canton  of  Neufchatel,  and  with  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  upon  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Basic,  shall  belong  ia  fuU 
sovereignty  to  the  principality  of  NeufchateL 

Art.  LXXV  U. — The  inhabitants  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle  and  those  of  Bienne,  united  to  the  cantons  of  Berne 
inhiilitanu.  '  and  Basle,  shall  enjoy,  in  every  respect,  without  any  distinction  of  religion  (which  shall  be  maintained  in  its  present 
state)  the  same  political  and  civil  rights  which  are  enjoyed,  or  may  be  enjoyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  parts  of 
the  said  cantons ;  they  shall,  therefot^,  be  equally  competent  to  become  candidates  for  the  places  of  representatives, 
and  for  all  other  appointments,  according  to  ihe  constitution  of  the  cantons.  8uch  municipal  privileges  as  are  com- 
patible with  the  constitution  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  shall  be  preserred  to  the  town  of 
Bienne,  and  to  the  village  that  formed  part  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  sale  of  the  national  domains  shall  be  confirmed,  and  the  feudal  rights  and  tithes  cannot  b^  re-established. 

The  respective  acts  of  the  union  shall  be  framed  conformably  to  the  principles  above  declared,  by  commissions,  composed  of  an  eqoal 
imniber  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  directing  parties  concerned.    Those  from  the  bishopric  of  Basle  shall  be  chosen  by  the  canton,  (torn 
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among  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  country.      The  said  acts  shall  be  guaianteed  by  the  Swiss  amfederatioD.     All  points  upon  which  the  BOOK   Y 
parties  cannot  agree,  shall  be  decided  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  be  named  by  the  diet.  * 

Art.  LXXVIIl.— The  cession,  made  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  14th  of  October,  1809,  of  q^^^  y  jj - 
the  lordship  of  Razuns,  inclosed  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  having  expired  ;  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  v_^'_^/ 
being  restored  to  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  said  possessions,  confirms  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  it,  by  a  decla-       ^A I  <i 
ration,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  in  favour  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons. 

Art  LXXIX. — In  order  to  insure  the  commercial  and  military  communications  of  the  town  of  Geneva  with  the  BstabUabraent 
canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland  ;  and  with  a  view  to  fulfil,  in  that  respect,  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  ^uoS* bSilSil 
Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  consents  so  to  place  the  line  of  i-.astom- houses,  that  the  roail  SJJ*^*     J** 
wliich  leads  from  Geneva  into  Switzerland  by  Versoy,  shall,  at  all  times,  be  free,  and  that  neither  the  post  nor  travellers,         *'  "*  ' 
nor  the  transport  of  merchandise,  shall  he  interrupted  by  any  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  nor  subjected 
to  any  duty.     Jt  is  equally  understood^  that  the  passage  of  Swiss  troops  on  this  road,  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  ob- 
structed. 

In  the  additional  regulations  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  the  execution  of  the  treaties  relative  to  the  ftee  communication  between  the 
town  of  Geneva  and  the  juri^ction  of  Peney,  shall  be  assured  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva.  His  most 
Christian  Majesty  also  consents  that  the  gendarmerie  and  militia  of  Geneva,  after  having  communicated  on  the  subject  with  the  nearest 
military  post  of  the  French  gendarmerie,  shall  pass  on  the  high  road  of  Meyrin,  to  and  from  the  said  jurisdictifm,  and  the  town  of 
Geneva. 

Art  LXXX. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  cedes,  that  part  of  Savoy  which  is  situated  between  the  river  J^^SSSInSTto 
Arve,  the  Rhone,  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Savoy  ceded  to  France,  and  the  mountain  of  Salive,  as  far  as  Veiry  inclusive,  t^e  Canton  tS 
together  with  that  part  which  lies  between  the  high  road  called  that  of  the  Simplon,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  present  ^*^^* 
territory  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  from  Yenezas  to  the  point  where  the  river  of  Herroance  crosses  the  said  road,  and 
from  thence,  following  the  course  of  that  river  to  where  it  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Hermance 
(the  whole  of  the  road  of  the  Simplon  continuing  to  be  possessed  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia)  in  order  that  these 
countries  shall  be  re- united  to  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  with  the  reservation,  however,  of  determining  more  precisely,  by 
commissioners  respectively,  their  limits,  particularly  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  demarcation  above  Veiry  and  on  the 
mountain  of  Salive  ;  his  said  majesty,  renouncing  for  himself  and  his  successors,  in  perpetuity,  without  exception  or 
reservation,  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  other  rights  which  may  belong  to  him  in  the  places  and  territories  comprised 
within  this  demarcation. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  also  agrees,  that  the  communication  between  the  canton  of  Geneva  and  the  Vallais,  by  the  road     Gommanica» 
of  the  Simplon,  shall  be  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  France,  between  Geneva  and  the  canton  of  Vaud,  by  ^^  ^  g^'^t 
the  route  of  Versoy.     A  free  communication  shall  also  be  at  aU  times  granted  for  the  Genevese  troopi,  between  the  territory  of  Geneva  ploa. 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Jnssy,  and  such  facilities  shall  be  allowed  as  may  be  necessary  for  proceeding  by  the  lake  to  the  road  of  the 
Simplon. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  transit  shall  be  granted  for  all  merchandise  and  goods  which,  coming  from  the 
states  of  his  Majesty  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  and  the  free  port  of  Genoa,  shall  traverse  the  road  called  the  Simplon  in  its  whole  extent  through 
the  Vallais  and  the  state  of  Geneva.  This  exemption  shall,  however,  be  confined  to  the  transit,  and  shall  extend  neitiier  to  the  tolls  established 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  road,  nor  to  duties  levied  on  merchandise  or  goods  intended  to  be  sold  or  consumed  in  the  interior.  The  same  reser- 
vation shall  apply  to  the  communication  granted  to  the  Swiss  between  tbe  Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Geneva  ;  and  the  diflferent  govemmebts 
shall,  for  this  purpose,  take  such  measures  as,  by  common  agreement,  they  shall  judge  necessary,  either  for  taxation  or  £oi  preventing  contra- 
band  trade  in  their  territories,  respectively. 

Art.  LXXX  I. — ^With  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  reciprocal  compensations,  the  cantons  of  Argovia,  Vaud^  Tes-       eompesw- 
■in,  and  St.  Gall,  shall  furnish  to  the  ancient  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Unterwald,  Uri^  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Appenzell  (Rhode  ^^^' 
Interior  J  a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  expenses  of  general  administration, 
but  principally  to  the  former  object,  in  the  said  can.tons.    The  quota,  manner  of  payment,  and  division  of  this  pecuniary 
compensation,  are  fixed  as  follows  : — 

The  cantons  of  Argovia,  Vaud,  and  St.  Gall,  shall  furnish  to  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Underwald,  Uri,  Zug,  Glaris,  and  Appenxell 
{Rhode  Interior  J  a  fund  of  500,000  Swiss  Uvres. 

Each  of  the  former  cantons  shall  pay  the  interest  of  Its  quota,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  have  the  option  of 
discharging  the  principal  either  in  money  or  funded  property. 

The  division,  either  of  the  payment  or  receipt  of  these  funds,  shall  be  made  according  to  the  scale  of  contributions  laid  down 
for  providing  the  federal  expenses. 

The  canton  of  Tessin  shall  pay  every  year  to  the  canton  of  (Jri,  a  mmety  of  the  produce  of  the  tolb  in  the  Levantine  valley. 

Art.  LXXXII. — ^To  putantend  to  the  discussions  which  have  arisen,  with  respect  to  the  funds  placed  in  £ngiand  ^  ^be^un<b 
by  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  it  is  determined : —  f^iS  ^"h' 

1.  That  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  shall  preserve  the  properly  of  the  funded  capital  as  it  existed  in  1807,  at  the  period  cantonsof  Zu- 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Helvetic  government,  and  shall  receive  the  interest  thereof  from  January  1st,  1816.  richandBeme, 

2.  That  the  accumulated  interest  due  since  the  year  1798,  up  to  the  year  1814,  inclusive,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  the  national  debt,  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Helvetic  debt. 

3.  That  the  surplus  of  the  Helvetic  debt  shall  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  other  cantons,  those  of  Beme  and  Zuridi  being  - 
.exonerated  by  the  above  arrangement.    The  quota  of  each  of  the  cantons,  which  remain  charged  with  this  surplus,  shall  be  calculated  and  paid 
according  to  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  contributions  destined  to  defray  federal  expenses.    Tbe  coimtries  incorporated  with  Switzerland  dnce 
1 813  shaU  not  be  assessed  on  account  of  the  old  Helvetic  debt. 

If  it  shall  happen  that  an  overpliis  remains  after  discharging  the  above  debt,  that  overplus  shaU  be  divided  betwe^  the  cantons  of 
Bertie  and  Zurich,  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  cafytals; 

The  same  regulations  shall  be  observed  with  regAid  to  those  other  debts  the  documents  concerning  which  are  deposited  in  the  custody 
of  the  president  of  the  diet. 

Art.  LXXXllf. — ^To  conciliate  dispiites  respecting  2au<2f  abolished  without  indemnification^  an  indemnity  shall     indemnitiet 
be  given  to  peraons  who  are  owners  of  such  lauds ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  further  dififereoces  on  this  subject  tinot^uSSu 
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BOOK  V.  between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud,  tbe  latter  shall  pay  to  the  government  of  Berne  the  sum  of  300,000  Swiss  livres, 
■■  wbich  shall  be  shared  between  tbe  Bernese  claimants,  proprietors  of  lauds,     Tbe  payments  shall  be  made  at  tbe  rate  of  a 

Chap.  .  X.  fiflh  part  each  jear,  commencing  from  January  Ist,  1816. 

^^^^•"V**^-^  Art  LXXXIV.— Tbe  declaration  of  tbe  20th  of  March,  addressed  by  tbe  allied  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of 

1815  Paris,  to  the  diet  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  accepted  by  the  diet  through  tbe  act  of  adhesion  of  May  27thj 
J^S^S^M-  ^  <:*Dfirmed  in  tbe  whole  of  Us  tenor ;  and  the  principles  established,  as  also  the  arrangements  agreed  upon,  in  tbe  said 
^11  ofthesQUt  declaration,  shall  be  invariably  maintained. 

of  Muck*  j^  LXXXV.— Tbe  frontiers  of  the  states  of  bis  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Sardinia  shall  be  :— 

nSSSS^*  •'  On  the  side  of  France,  such  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  tteaty  of 

•  Pari8,ofthe30thof  May,  1814. 

On  the  side  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  such  as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792$  with  the  exception  of  liM  cbaage  pro. 
dnced  by  the  cession  in  ftcfoar  of  the  caoton  of  Geneva,  as  specified  by  the  eightieth  article  of  the  present  act. 

On  the  side  of  the  states  of  his  M^esty  \he  Emperor  of  Austria,  such  as  they  existed  oo  the  1st  of  January,  1 702 ;  and  the  eonvoi- 
tion  oondnded  between  their  Mqesties  the  Empress  Maria  Thetcsa,  and  tbe  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  4th  of  Oetober,  1751,  shall  berei^srocally 
eonfimiad  in  all  its  stipulatioos. 

On  the  nde  of  the  slates  of  Paima  and  PhKientia,  the  frontieis,  as  far  as  conoems  the  ancient  states  of  the  King  of  SaidiBi%  shall 
eoBth^e  to  betiia  same  as  iitiej  were  on  the  Istof  Januasy,  1792. 

The  borders  of  the  former  states  of  Genoa,  and  the  countries  called  Imperial  Fiefs,  united  to  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  JUng  of 
Sardinia,  according  to  the  following  artides,  shall  be  the  same  as  thosa  whidi,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  separated  those  cooalries  from  the 
stflSea  of  Psnna  and  Raeentia,  and  fron  those  of  Tuscany  and  Massa. 

The  ialaad  of  CapM^ay  having  bdungad  to  the  ancient  republie  of  Genoa,  is  included  in  the  cession  of  the  states  of  Genoa  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
teSSJniai'**  Art.  LXXXVl. — ^Tbe  states  which  constituted  the  former  republic  of  Genoa  are  united  in  perpetuity  to  those  of 

his  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Sardinia ;  to  be,  like  the  latter,  possessed  by  him  in  full  sovereignty  and  hereditary  property, 
and  to  descend  in  the  male  line,  in  tbe  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  two  branches  of  bis  house,  viz.  the  royal  branch 
and  tbe  branch  of  Savoy  Carignan. 

Art.  LXXXVI1.— The  King  of  Sardinia  shall  add  to  bis  present  titles  that  of  Duke  of  Genoa. 
Art.  LXXXVIII. — The  Genoese  shall  enjoy  all  tbe  rights  and  privileges,  specified  in  the  act  intituled  <*  Condi- 
tions wbich  are  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  union  of  the  Genoese  States  to  those  of  bis  Sardinian  Majesty  ;*'  and  tbe  said 
act,  such  as  is  annexed  to  this  general  treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  and  shall  have  tbe  same  force 
and  vahdity  m  if  i4  were  textaally  inserted  in  the  present  article. 

Art.  L»X XXIX. ^-Tbeeountries  called  Imperial  Fiefs,  formerly  united  to  the  ancient  Ligurian  Republic,  are 
definitively  united  to  the  stales  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  tbe  sam«  manner  as  tbe  rest  of  the  Genoese  states ; 
and  be  inhabitants  of  these  countries  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  of  the  states  of  Genoa,  specified 
in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  XC— The  right  that  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1812,  reserved  to  them- 
selves by  the  thnrd  article  of  that  treaty,  of  fortifying  such  points  of  their  states  as  they  might  judge  proper  for  their  safety, 
is  equally  reserved  witfaont  rsalnctton  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  Diitricti  ^^^'  ^GL — His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Sardinia  cedes  to  ^e  canton  of  Geneva  tbe  districts  of  Savoy,  designated  in 

in  fftiSii  "*^*'  ^^^  eightieth  article  above  recited,  according  to  the  conditions  specified  in  tbe  act  intituled  '*  Cession  made  by  bis  Ma- 
jesty tbe  KiDg  of  Sardinia  to  the  canton  of  Geneva.*'  Tliis  act  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
general  treaty,  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  shall  have  tbe  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  teictually  inserted 
in  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XCH. — ^The  provinces  of  Cbablals.and  Faucigny,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Savoy  to  the  north  of 
Ugine,  belonging  to  his  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Sardinia,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  as  it  is  recognized 
and  guaranteed  by  tbe  powers. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  neighbouring  powers  to  Switzerland  are  in  a  state  of  open  or  impending  hostility,  the  troops  of  hh  Majesty 

the  King  of  Sardinia  which  may  be  in  those  provinces,  shall  retire,  and  may  for  that  purpose  pass  through  the  Vallais  if  necessary.     No  other 

armed  troops  of  any  other  power  shall  have  the  privilqjc  of  passing  through  or  remmning  in  the  said  territories  and  provinces,  excepting  tiiOR 

which  the  Swiss  confederation  shall  think  proper  to  place  there ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this  state  of  things  shsll  not  in  any  manner  in- 

tempt  theadministnidoQ  of  these  oountzies.  in  which  the  dvil  agents  of  his  M^esty  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  likewise  employ  the  municipal 

guard  for  the  preservation  of  good  order. 

Rtcomition  ^^'  ^d''* — ^^  pursuance  of  tbe  renunciations  agpreed  upon  by  tbe  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 

•r  the  ancient  the  powers  who  Sign  the  present  treaty  recognize  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  as 

tSl^'S^n  of  legitimate  sovereigti  of  the  provinces  and  territories  which  had  been  ceded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  tbe  treaties  of 

ijTfcc!  *°  '**■  CampoPonnio,  of  1797;  of  Luneville,  of  1801 ;  of  Presburg,  of  1805;  by  the  additional  convention  of  FontoineWeau, 

of  1807 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  1809 ;  the  possession  of  which  provinces  and  territories  his  Imperial  and  Royal 

Apostolic  M^esty  obtained  in  consequence  of  tbe  last  war ;  such  as  Istria,  (Austrian  as  well  as  heretofore  Venetian) 

Dalmatia,  the  ancient  Venetian  isles  of  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  tbe  Cattaro,  tbe  city  of  \'enice,  with  its  waters, 

as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  and  districts  of  the  formerly  Venetian  States  of  the  Terra  Firms,  upon  the  bank 

#f  the  Adige,  the  d«diies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the  principalities  of  Brixeu  and  Trente,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  tbe 

Voralberg,  the  Austrian  Frioul,  the  ancient  Venetian  Frioul,  tbe  territory  of  Montefakone,  tbe  gt>vernment  and  town 

of  Trieste,  Camiohr,  Upper  Carinthia,  Croatia  on  the  r^ht  of  the  Save,  Ftume,  and  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  and 

the  district  of  Gastua. 

Art.  XCIV. — His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  shall   unite  to  his  monarchy,   ta  be  possessed  by 
him  and  his  successors,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty : 
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'  1.  Besides  the  portions  of  the  Terra  Finna  in  the  Venetian  states  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  the  other  part  of  those  states,  ^^OfC   V. 
tflwell  as  all  other  territory  situated  hetween  the  Tessin,  the  Fo,  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  — * 

S.  The  vaDies  of  the  Valteline,  of  Bormio,  and  of  Chiavcnna.  Chap.  X . 

5.  The  tenitories  which  formerly  compoeed  the  xepuhlic  of  Ragusa.  •  >,^^y^^^ 

Art.  XCV. — Tn  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  ia  the  preceding  articles,  the  frontiers  of  the  states       1 81 5 
of  bis  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Msyesty,  in  Italy^  shall  be : — 

1.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  bis  Ma^utf  tha  King  of  Sardinia,  such  a$  they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  170S. 

8.  On  the  side  of  Parma,  Flacentia,  and  Guastalla,  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  line  of  demaication  foltowing  the  TbiUi»eg  of 
the  river. 

3.  On  the  ndeof  the  states  of  Modena,  such  as  they  were  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792. 

4.  On  the  side  of  the  Papal  sUtes,  the  course  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Goro. 

5.  On  the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Lombaidy,  and  that  which  separates  the  Tallies  of  the  Valteline,  of  Bomuo,^ 
and  Chiavenna,  from  the  cantons  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  Tessino.  t 

In  those  places  when  the  Thahxg  of  the  Po  fixrms  the  lipoatier,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  changes  which  the  course  of  the  river  may 
nndago  shall  not,  in  future,  in  any  way  afibet  the  propefty  of  the  iaUnds  therein  contained. 

Art.  XCVl. — ^The  general  priucipies  adopted  by  the  congress  at  Vienna  for  the  nayigation  of  rivers,  shall  be  Navigation  of 
«piaieable  to  that  of  the  Po.  ^^  ^''' 

Commissioncn  shall  be  named  by  the  states  boidering  on  rivers,  within  three  months  at  latest  after  the  termination  of  the  congress, 
toMgUlste  an  that  concens  the  exeootion  of  the  present  article. 

Art.  XCVl  I. — As  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve  to  the  establishment  known  by  the  natne  of  the  Mont- Napoleon    Bnngemenu 
at  Mibin,themeansoffiiUyiing  its  engagements  towardsits  creditors;  it  is  agreed,  that  the  lanifed  and  other  immoveable  NaMi^p'^^at 
property  of  this  establishment,  in  countries  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  have  since  passed  ^^^    ^^oi- 
under  the  government  of  different  princes  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  capital  belonging  to  the  said  establisiiment  placed  out  at 
interest  in  these  different  countries,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  same  object. 

The  nnfiinded  and  unliquidated  debtsof  the  Mont-Napdleon,  such  as  those  arismg  from  the  anean  of  its  charges,  or  fimn  any  other 
increase  of  the  outgohigs  of  this  establishment,  shall  be  divided  between  the  territories  which  compoeed  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  this  divi* 
son  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  joint  bases  of  their  populadon  and  revenue. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  said  countries  shall  appoint  commissionen,  within  the  space  of  three  months,  dating  from  the  termination  of 
the  eoDgviss,  to  arrange  with  Austrian  commissioners  whatever  relates  to  this  object.    This  oommissioo  shall  assemble  at  Milan. 

Art.  XCVIII.— His  Royal  Highness  the  Archdnke  Francis  d*£8te,  hia  heirs  and  successors,  shall  possess,  in  {^^*>^^u<^i«* 
fall  Borereignty,  the  dnchies  of  Modena^  Reggio,  and  Mirandola^  such  as  they  existed  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  [n '  ?beir  ^aa- 

CampO  Formic.  ctent,!ntegrity. 

The  AicfadachcsB  Maria  Beatrice  d'Este,  her  heirs  and  successors,  shaO  possess  in  fidl  sovereignty  and  property,  the  duchy  of  Massa, 
and  the  prindpahtyof  Canara,as  well  as  the  Imperial  Fieftfn  La  Lnnigiana. 

The  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  exchanges,  or  other  aRangemcitts  made  by  common  eonsent,  and  according  to  mutual 
convenience,  with  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  rights  of  successbn  and  reversioo,  esUblished  in  Uie  branches  of  the  ardiducal  houses  of  Austria,  relative  to  the  duchies  of 
Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  and  the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  are  preserved. 

Art.  XCIX.— Her  Majesty  the  Empress  iVIaria  Louisa  shall  possess,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  th.e  ^^^^^'^ 
dtichies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla^  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  lying  within  the  states  of  his  imperial  and  Louiia  secof. 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  °'**^' 

The  reversion  of  these  countries  shall  be  regulated  by  common  consent  with  the  courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Prossui ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  reversion  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  his  Miyesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  ta 
the  siM  countries. 

Art.  C. — tlis  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  is  re-established,  himself^  his  heirs  sm^  ^uchyofTb^- 
succeaaors,  in  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  its  dependencies,,  which  he  uJliU  in  its 
poaaesaed  previous  to  the  treaty  of  LuneviHe.  ^^^.^"^  ^'''^' 

The  stipuktions  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  3d  of  October,  1755,  between  the  Emperor  CharlBS  VI.  and  the 
King  of  France,  to.  which  the  other  powers  acceded,  are  folly  renewed  in  fiivour  of  his  noperial  h^hness  and  his  deseendants,  as  well  as  the 
guarantees  resulting  ftom  those  stipulations. 

There  shall  be  likewise  united  to  the  said  grand  duchy,  to  be  poneued  in  full  property  and  sovereignty  by  th^  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
dinand, his  heirs  and  descendants  ;— 

1.  The  state  of  the  PresidiL 

2.  That  part  of  the  ishmd  of  Elba,  and  its  appurtenances,  which  were  under  the  mzerainete  of  his  Majesty  the  Ring  of  the  Two 
Sidliss  before  the  year  1801. 

3.  The  suzermttete  and  sovereignty  of  the  principalities  of  Piombino  and  iu  dependendes. 

Prince  Ludovin  Buoncompagni  shall  retain  for  hhnself  and  his  legitimate  suoceoors,  all  the  property  which  his  family  possessed  in 
the  principality  of  I^ombino,  and  the  idand  of  Elba  and  its  dependencies,  previously  to  the  occupation  of  those  countries  by  die  French  troops 
in  1799,  together  with  the  mines,  founderies,  and  salt  mines. 

The  Prince  Ludovisi  shaU  likewise  preserve  his  rig^t  of  fishery,  and  e^joy  an  entire  exempthm  from  duties,  as  weD  for  tiie  exports- 
tionof  the  produce  of  his  mines,  founderies,  salt  mines,  and  dosaaiBs,  as  for  the  imporlntioBof  wood  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  workmg 
of  mines  t  he  AaU  be  also  indemnified  by  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  for  all  the  revenues  the  fiunily  of  the  lattcK  de^ 
rived  from  the  crown  duties  before  the  year  1801.  In  case  any  difficulties  should  arisein  the  valuation  of  this  indemnity,  the  parties  CQQccxned. 
diall  refer  the  decision  to  the  coiuts  of  Vienna  and  Sardinia. 

4.  The  late  Imperial  Fiefs  of  Vemio,  Montimto,  and  Monte  Santa  Maria,  lying  within  the  Tuscan  states. 

Art.  CI.— The  principality  of  Lucca  shall  be  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by  her  Majesty  the  Infant  I^arta  Principaiiiy  oc 
lionisa,  and  her  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line.  uuo^aDuuly.^ 

yoL.  II. — NO,  77.  6  Z 
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BOOK    V.  The  prindpalily  if  ereeCed  into  a  dnehy,  aod  shall  have  a  form  of  gorenimeot  founded  upon  the  principles  of  that  whadi  it  le- 

— — ^—  oeivedin  1805. 
Chap.  X.  An  anouily  of  500,000  ftancs  shall  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  principality  of  Luoca,  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 

Austria,  and  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  engage  to  pay  regularly,  as  long  as  drcumstances  do  not  admit  of 
procnring  another  establishment  for  her  Majesty  the  Infant  Maria  l^ouisa,  her  son,  and  his  desoendanu.  This  annuity  shall  he  specially 
mortgaged  upon  the  lordships  in  Bohemia,  known  by  the  name  of  Banao-Palatine;  which,  in  case  of  the  dncfay  of  Luoca  reverting  to 
the  Grand  Ehike  of  Tuscany,  shaU  be  fireed  from  this  chaige,  and  shall  again  form  a  part  of  the  private  domain  of  his  Imperial  and 
Boyal  Apostolic  Migesty. 

SerenioB.  Art  CI  I. — ^The  dui'by  of  Lucca  shall  revert  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tascany ;  either  in  caae  of  its  becoming 

vacant  by  the  death  of  her  Majesty  the  Infant  Maria  Louisa,  or  of  her  son  Don  Carlos,  and  of  their  male  descendants  ; 
or  in  case  the  Infant  Maria  Louisa  or  her  heirs  should  obtain  any  other  establishment,  or  succeed  to  any  other  branch  of 
^       their  dynasty. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  however,  engages,  should  the  said  leventon  faD  to  him,  to  cede  to  the  Dttke  of  Modena,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  have  entered  into  possession  of  the  principality  of  Lucca,  the  following  tcnitocies  :^- 

1.  The  Tuscan  districts  of  Tivizano,  Pietra  Santa,  and  Barga. 

2.  Tlie  Lucca  districts  of  Ciutiglione,  and  GaUicano,  lying  within  the  states  of  Modena,  as  weU  as  those  of  Mkiuotiano  and 
Monte-Tgnoee,  contiguous  to  the  country  of  Massa. 

t«*Uie^'^Hoiy  Art.  CIII. — ^The  Marclies,  with  Camerino^  and  their  dependencies,  as  well  asdhe  duchy  of  Ben^vento  tBd  the 

^^«  principality  of  Ponte-Corvo,  are  restored  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Holy  See  shall  resume  possession  of  the  legations  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Psnara,  with  the  eaesption  of  that  port  of  Ferrarn 
which  is  atuated  on  the  left  bank  (tf  the  Po. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majaty  and  his  successors  shall  have  the  right  of  placing  garrisons  at  Ferraia  and  Commachio. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  who  return  under  the  govemmeot  of  the  Holy  See,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulatiaos  of  coogressy 
dull  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  50th  of  May,  1 814. 

All  acquisitions  made  by  individuals  in  virtue  of  a  title  acknowledged  as  l^al  by  the  existing  laws,  are  to  be  considered  as  good,  and 
the  amngements  necessary  for  the  guarantee  of  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  pensions,  shaU  be  settled  by  a  particular  convention  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna. 

Vettoratioij  of  Art  CIV. — His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  IV.  for  himself,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  is  restored  to  the  throne  of 

to  tbe*Throae  Naples,  and  his  majesty  is  acknowledg'ed  by  the  powers  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

f>r(!i^S^restl.  ^^-  ^^' — '^^®  powers,  recoja^nizing  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 

tatioaa  to  Por-  Portugal  and  the  Brazils^  upon  the  town  of  Olivenya,  and  the  other  territories  ceded  to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos, 
'* '  of  1801,  and  viewing  the  restitution  of  the  same  as  a  measure  necessary  to  insure  that  perfect  aod  constant  harmony 

between  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula,  the  preserration  of  which  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  the  constant  object  of 
their  arrangements,  formally  engage  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  by  amicable  means,  to  procure  the  retrocession  of  the 
said  territories,  in  favour  of  Portugal.     And  the  powers  declare,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  that  this  arrangement  shaQ 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
'Abrc«ation  of  Art  CVI. — In  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  bis  Royal  High- 

ttete  'of'  fhe  ness  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils,  of  the  treaty  signed  on  the  3(Hh  of  May, 
TicfttyofFarto.  ]g|4^  between  Portugal  and  France ;  it  is  determined,  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  tenth  article  of  that 
treaty,  and  all  those  which  relate  to  it,  shall  be  of  no  effect,  and  that,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  powers,  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  following  article  shall  be  substituted  for  them,  and  which  shall  alone  be  considered  as  valid:  with 
this  exception,  all  the  other  clauses  of  the  above  treaty  of  Paris  shall  be  maintained,  and  regarded  as  mutually  binding 
on  the  two  courts. 
vS^SSatenf  ^^'  evil.— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  PoHugal  and  the  BrazHs,  wish- 

ing to  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  bis  high  consideration  for  his  most  Chrisftian  Majesty,  engages  to  restore  Frendi 
Guiana  to  bis  said  majesty,  as  far  as  the  river  Oyapock,  the  mouth  of  which  ii  situated  lietween  the  fourth  and  fifib 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  always  been  considered  by  Portugal  as  the  limit  appointed  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

The  perkid  fat  giving  up  this  edUmf  shall  be  determined,   as  eoon  ae  drcumstanoet  shall  pemut,  bj  a  partiadar  ooa- 
vcntion  between  the  two  courts ;   and  they  shall  ^ter  into  an  amicable  arrangement,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  regard  to  the  definitive 
demaicatkm  of  the  limits  of  Portuguese  and  French  Guiana,   conformably  to  the  predse  meaning  of  the  eiglith  article  of  the  titatf  of 
Utrecht 
Beioiatiofii  ^'^^  CVI  1 1. — ^The  powers  whose  states  are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same  navigable  river,  engage  to  regulate, 

iirJingnaft.'Gry  common  consent,  all  that  regards  its  navigation.     For  this  purpose  they  will  name  commissioners,  who  shall  assemble, 
*"'"     at  latest,  within  six  months  afler  the  termination  of  the  congress,  and  who  shall  adopt,  as  the  bases  of  their  proceedings, 
di^  principles  established  by  the  following  articles. 

Art.  CIX.^Tbe  navigation  of  the  rivers,  along  their  whole  course  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
from'tke  point  where  each  of  them  becomes  navigable,  to  its  mouth,  shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall  not,  in  respect 
to  oomitieroe,  be  prohibited  to  any  one ;  it  being  understood,  that  the  regnlatiolis  established  with  regard  to  the  police  of 
this  navigation  shall  be  respected  ;  as  they  will  be  framed  alike  for  ail,  and  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations. 

Art.  ex. —The  system  that  shall  be  established  both  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  police,  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  and  shall  also  extend,  unlett 
particular  circumstances  prevent  it|  to  those  of  itohraoches  and  Junctions,  which,  in  their  navigahle  course,  separate  or 
traverse  different  ^stales. 
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Alt.  CXi. — ^Tbe  duties  od  DaTigaUon  ■halJ  be  restated  in  an  uniform  and  settled  manner,  and  inith  as  little 
treference  as  possible  to  Ibe  different  quality  of  tbe  mercbandise,  in  order  tbat  a  minute  examination  of  tbe  carg-o  may  be    Chap.  X. 
rendered  unnecessary,  except  with  a  riew  to  prevent  fraud  and  evasion.     The  amount  of  tbe  duties,  which  shall  in  no  K^^'y^'^^ 
case  exceed  those  now  paid,  shall  lie  determined  by  local  circumstances,  which  scarcely  allow  of  a  g^eneral  rule  in  this       1815 
respect.    The  turif  shall,  however,  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  commerce  by  facilitating  navigation; 
for  which  purpose,  the  duties  established  upon  the  Rhine,  and  now  in  force  on  that  river,  may  serve  as  an  approximating 
rule  for  its  construction. 

The  tarif  onoe  settled,  bd  increase  shall  take  plaee  therdn,  except  by  the  common  consent  of  the  states  boideiing  on  tbe  rivers ;  nor 
«ba]I  tihe  navigatton  be  burthelied  with  any  dther  duties  than  those  fixed  in  the  r^ulation. 

Art.  CXII.— The  offices  for  the  collection  of  duties^  the  number  of  which  shall  be  reduced  as  much  as  po8« 
sible,  shall  be  determined  upou  in   the  above  regulation,   and  no  change  shall  afterwards  be  made,  but  by  common      ^ 
consent,  unless  any  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  rivers  should  wish  to  diminish  tbe  number  of  those  which  exclusively 
belong  to  the  same. 

Art  CXI  If. — Each  state  bordering  on  tbe  rivers  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  in  good  repair  the  towing 
paths  which  pass  through  the  territory,  and  of  maintaining  the  necessary  works  through  the  same  extent  in  the  channels 
of  the  river,  in  order  that  no  obstacle  may  be  experienced  to  the  navigation. 

The  intended  r^olation  shall  detennine  the  manner  in  which  the  states  bordering  on  the  rivers  are  to  participate  in  these  latter  works, 
where  the  opposite  banks  bdong  to  di^rsnt  governments. 

Art.  CXIV. — ^There  shall  no  where  be  established  store-house,  port,  or  forced  harbour  duties.  Those  already 
existing  shall  be  preserved  for  such  time  only  as  the  states  bordering  on  rivers  (without  regard  to  the  local  interest  of 
the  place  or  the  country  where  tbey  are  established)  shall  6nd  them  necessary  or  useful  to  navigation  and  commerce  in 
general. 

Art  CXV. — The  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  «tates  bordering  on  rivers  shall  not  interfere  in  the  duties  of 
navigation.  Regulations  shall  be  established  to  prevent  officers  of  the  customs^  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  navigation  ;  but  care  shall  be  taken,  by  means  of  a  strict  police  on  the  bank,  to  preclude 
Yvery  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  to  smuggle  goods,  through  the  medium  of  boatmen. 

Art.  CXVi.— Every  thing  expressed  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  settled  by  a  general  arrangement,  in 
which  there  shall  be  comprised  whatever  may  need  an  ulterior  determination. 

The  arrangement  once  settled,  shall  not  be  changed,  but  by  and  with  tbe  oonsent  of  all  the  states  bordering  on  rmn,  and  Xktlf  riiall 
take  care  to  provide  for  its  execution  with  due  regard  to  circumstaaoes  and  locality. 

Art.  CXV  IT. —The  particular  regulations  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Necker,  the  Maine,  the 
Moselle,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt,  such  as  they  are  annexed  to  the  present  act,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity 
as  if  they  were  textually  inserted  herein. 

Art.  CXV1  IT.-— The  treaties,  conventions,  declarations,  regulations,  and  other  particular  acts  which  are  annexed  Bnumeratioa 
to  the  present  act,  viz  : —  of  the  Trratie*. 

I.  Tbe  treaty  between  Rossia  and  Anstria  of  the  21st  of  April,  (5d  May,)  1815 ;  ^ 
S.  The  treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia  of  the  Slsttof  April,  (3d  May,)  1815  ; 

3.  The  additional  treaty  relative  to  Craoow,  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  d  the  il»  of  Xplril«  (3d  May,)  1815  ; 

4.  The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  of  the  18th  of  May,  1815  ; 

5.  Tbe  declaration  of  (he  King  of  Saxony  respecting  the  rights  of  the  house  of  achonbuijl,  of  the  l£itb  of  May,  1815  ; 

6.  The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Hanover,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1815  ; 

7.  Theooavention  between  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Wdmar,  of  the  l^of  June,  18]  5  ; 

8.  The  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau,  of  the  31st  of  May,  1815  $ 
9*  The  act  concerning  the  Federative  Constttntion  of  Germany,  of  the  8th  of  June^  1815 ; 

10.  The  treaty  between  the  King  of  the  NetherUinds,  and  Ihussia,  Bn^d,  Austria,  and  Russia,  of  tbe  3l8t  of  May,  1815 ; 

II.  The  dedaiatkm  of  the  powers  on  the  affidrs  of  the  Hdvetie  Confederation  of  the  Mil  of  March,  and  the  act  of  Aocasskai 
of  the  Diet,  ofthe  28th  of  May,  1815 ; 

12.  The  protoeol  of  the  S9th  of  March,  1815,  on  the  cessions  made  by  the  King  of  SaMinia  to  the  Canton  of  Geneva ; 

13.  The  treaty  between  the  King  of  Sardmla,  Anstria,  Bn^and,  Roasia,  Prussia,  and  France,  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  1815  ; 

\4h  The  act  intitled  *•  Conditkms  which  are  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  Union  of  the  nates  of  Genoa  with  those  of  his  Saidiniaa 
Migestyr 

15.  The  dedaration  ofthe  Powers  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  ofthe  8th  *df  iPebruary,  1815  ; 

1&  The  regulations  respecting  the  fipeenavigatkin  of  rivers; 

17*  The  regulation  ooncemmg  the  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents  ; 

Shall  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  arrangements  of  the  congress,  and  dnsll  have,  throu^out,  the  same  ftrce  and  validity 
as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  general  treaty. 

Art,  CXIX.— All  the  persons  assembled  in  congress,  as  well  as  the  princes  and  free  towns,  who  have  TowWchaii 
concurred  in  the  arrangements  specified^  and  in  the  acts  confirmed  in  this  general  treaty,  are  invited  to  accede  <ke  Powen  ue 
*„   a  ^  lOTlted  to  «c- 

w   "•  cede. 

Art.  CXX— The  French  language  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  all  the  copies  ofthe  present  treaty,  i2l!f"^^**** 
it  is  declared  by  the  powers  who  have  concurred  in  this  act,  that  the  use  made  of  that  language  shall  not  be  construed  E»^in  'tus 
into  a  precedent  for  the  future ;  every  power^  therefore,  reserves  to  itself  the  adoption,  in  future  negodations  and  b«*dni^*1nto 
conventions,  of  the  language  it  has  heretofore  employed  in  its  diplomatic  relations ;  and  this  treaty  shall  not  be  cited  as  a  *  precedent, 
precedent  contrary  to  the  established  practice. 

Art.  CXXl.— The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratiftedv  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  six  months,  and  by^the  ^riod  for 
<ourt  of  Portugal  in  a  year,  or  sooner,  if  poesiblew  latiacations. 
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^^  A  copy  of  this  general  treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  court  and  state  of  his  Imperial  and 

y     Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  at  Vienna^  in  case  any  of  the  courts  of  Europe  shall  think  proper  to  consult  the  original  texl  of 
y^^^^i^  this  instrument, 

lg«  *  In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  thb  act,  and  hwe  affixed  theraiuto  the  teak 

o«eT«iT,«t,o^*b«rarms. 

ta^Ai^mM  *  **  Vienna  the  9th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1816, 

^^'  (The  ngnatnies  foDow  in  the  alphabetical  mder  of  the  oouxts.) 

AuttHa (L.S.)   The  Pbivce  de  Mettekitich. 

(L.S.)    The  Baeoit  de  Wessenbeeo. 
Spain. 

Frmoe -^(L.&)   The  Pbivce  de  Talieteand. 

(L.S.)    The  Duke  de  Dalbero. 

(L.S.)    The  Couvt  Alexjjs  de  Noailles^ 

Gr€tt  J9rUslfi....(L.S.)    Clavcaett. 
(L.S.)    Catucaet. 
(L.S.)    Stewart,  L.G. 

Portugal. (L.S.)   The  Count  de  Palmella. 

(L.S.>   Aetonia  de  Sajldaeha  da  Gaiou 

(L.S.)     D.  JOAQUIM  LOBO  DA  SaVEIBA. 

PrvMsia (L.&>    The  Peivce  de  Haedekbeeg. 

(L.S.)    The  Baron  de  Humboldt. 

Ruula ..(L.S.)   The  Prince  de  RASO^xorFSKT. 

(US.)    The  Count  de  8tackei.bebo. 
(L.S.)    The  Count  de  Nesselrode- 

Sweden (L.8.)   TheCouNf  Charles  Axel  de  Lowenrisliu 

Have  and  oerpt  the  xeservation  m^de  to  the  articles  one  hundred  and  one,  one  huodxed  and  two«and  one  hundred  and  foiir»  of  the  ticat|w 
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EXPEDITION  AGAINST  ALGIERS. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  9if  8„}£f,2[em'S^ 
Sidney  Smith  to  that  august  body,  on  the  expediency  and  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  rki. 
the  piracies  of  the  Bai^bary  States.  The  time  he  considered  as  propitions  for  rooting  out  a 
nest  of  pirates,  ivho  not  only  oppressed  the  natives  in  their  vicinity,  but  trepanned  and  bought 
them  as  slaves,  to  employ  them  in  vessels  fitted  out  as  privateers  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  honest 
cultivators  from  their  homes,  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  from  the  shores  of  Europe.  This  system 
of  robbery,  so  revolting  to  humanity,  operated  as  a  very  fourmidable  restraint  on  commerce,  and 
subjected  the  mariners  of  christian  states  navigating  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  seas, 
to  be  seized  by  the  pirates,  and  carried  as  slaves  into  Africa.  The  government  of  Algiers,  he 
represents  as  composed  of  the  officers  of  an  orta  or  regiment  of  Janizaries — a  rebellious  sol- 
diery, who  do  not,  even  in  appearance,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  though 
that  power  claims  from  them  allegiance.  The  head  of  the  government,  or  the  dey,  as  he  is 
called,  is  always  the  officer  most  distinguished  among  them  for  cruelty,  and  his  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  divan  oi*  regency  is  held  by  enriching  his  associates,  by  permitting  them  to 
indulge  in  every  sort  of  violence  in  Africa,  and  by  carrying  on  a  piratical  warfare,  on  the  seas, 
against  the  weaker  states  of  Europe.  The  military  means  hitherto  employed  by  the  christian 
princes  to  hold  the  Barbary  States  in  check,  had  been  found  not  only  inadequate  to  that 
purpose,  but  they  had  generally  had  the  effect  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  (langeroas  power  of 
these  barbarians. 

To  overthrow  a  power  so  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  society,  seemed  to  be  a  desideratum 
in  the  policy  of  christian  princes ;  and  the  laudable  object  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  to  secure 
Europe  for  ever  from  the  outrages  of  the  African  corsairs,  and  to  cause  governments  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  in  peace  and  amity  with  civilized  nations,  to  succeed  to  states  radically  and  neces- 
sarily piratical  ever  since  the  days  of  Barbarossa. 

The  close  study  and  investigation  of  thirty  years,  much  of  which  time  had  been  spent  in  an 
official  situation,  as  the  representative  of  his  native  country  at  the  court  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  or  in 
the  camp  and  fleets  of  the  same  power,  and  in  close  intercourse  with  the  natives  and  tribes  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  had  impressed  upon  tl^e  mind  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  a  firm  conviction  bf  the  pos- 
sibility of  crushing  the  system  of  robbery  and  outrage  acted  upon  by  the  Barbary  states,  and  induced 
bim  to  make  to  the  congress  an  offer  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  expedition  for  that 
purpose,  provided  the  necessary  means  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  Animated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  oaths  of  knighthood,  and  being  anxious  to  excite  the  same  ardour  in  other  christian 
knights,  he  proposed  to  the  nations  most  interested  in  the  success  of  this  noble  enterprise,  to  engage 
themselves  by  a  treaty  to  furnish  their  respective  contingents  to  a  military,  or  as  it  might  be  called, 
an  amphibious  force,  which,  without  compromising  any  flag,  and  without  being  influenced  by  wars, 
or  any  political  crisis  incident  to  nations,  should  constantly  guard  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  have  confided  to  it  the  important  duty  of  watching,  stopping,  and  following  the. 
VOL.  II. — Ko.  77.  7A 
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pirates,  both  on  the  seas  and  on  land.  A  power  so  constituted,  and  recognized  and  protected  by 
all  Europe^  would  not  only  render  commerce  perfectly  secure,  but  would  eventually  civilize 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  by  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  from  continuing  their  piratical  depredations,  to 
the  prejudice  of  industry  and  lawful  commerce.  The  ulterior  details  would,  he  said,  be  easily  de- 
veloped, when  the  sovereigns  should  have  adopted  the  principle,  and  when  they  should  deign  to 
grant  to  the  memorialist  that  confidence  and  authority  which  might  be  requisite  for  the  success  of  Ihe 
enterprise. 
•iooth?N^oI  '^^^  ^^^  spirited  memorial,  so  consonant  with  the  chivalrous  mind  of  its  author,  no  public 

cuSont.  ^^  answer  was  returned,  nor  any  congressional  proceedings  adopted  thereon.  Early  in  the  year  1816, 
instructions  were,  however,  given  to  Lord  Exmouth,  the  commander  of  the  British  squadron  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  to  negociate  treaties  with  the  Barbary  states,  for  prohibiting  the  making  of 
christian  slaves— and  stipulating  that  such  prisoners  as  might  be  taken  in  war  should  only  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  To  these  proposals  the  Deys  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  i^adily  con- 
sented; but  when  the-  abolition  of  slavery  was  urged  upon  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  he  requested  that 
six  months  might  be  allowed  him  to  obtain  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  Grand  Siguier  on  the 
question.  After  much  discussion,  the  term  of  six  was  reduced  to  three  months,  and  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  British  admiral,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ultimately  concluded  between  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Sardiania  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which  these  sovereigns  stipulated  to  pay  a  ransook 
to  the  dey  for  the  release  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  slaves  at  that  time  in  captivity.* 
Hu  Expedi.  Soon  after  the  treaties  were  concluded,  and  while  Lord  Exmouth  was  on  his  return  to  Eng- 

land, a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  subjects  of  christian  states  took  place  at  Bona,  an  African  port 
under  the  government  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  This  sanguinary  atrocity  was  committed  on  the  day 
of  Ascension,  on  which  occasion  seven  hundred  mariners,  belonging  to  the  crews  of  the  coral  fishing 
boats,  under  English  and  French  colours,  having  landed  at  Bona  to  perform  their  devotions,  a  vast 
assemblage  of  Tuifa  and  Bedouins  broke  into  the  church,  and  sacrificed  about  two  hundred  of  the 
christian  worshippers  to  their  insatiable  fury. 

The  murders  at  Bona,  which  probably  originated  in  an  impulse  of  popular  fanaticism  over 
which  the  government  had  no  control,  were  succeeded  by  acts*  of  open  piracy,  sanctioned  by  the 
dey,  and  directed  against  the  British  flag.f  Roused  to  indignation  by  these  enormities,  and  deter- 
mined at  length  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  had  so  long  harassed  and  scandalized  civilized 
society,  the  British  government  determined  to  visit  the  lawless  barbarians  with  signal  and  plenary 
punishment.  For  this  purpose  the  most  active  preparations  were  set  on  foot,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
28th  of  July,  Lord  Exmouth  set  sail  from  Plymouth  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  formidable  fleet 
under  his  command.;]:  While  Lord  Exmouth  remained  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  way  to  the  Afi-ican 
coast,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Capellen,  with  sis  frigates  under  his  command,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  unite  his  squadron  with  the  British  fleet,  and  this  revival  of  an  union  offensive  and 
defensive  with  an  ancient  ally,  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  success  : — 

On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet,  with  its  Dutch  auxiliaries,  arrived  before  the  city  of 
Algiers,  and  the  following  documents,  written  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  and  the  pen  of  a  scholar,  will 
serve  to  acquaint  posterity  with  the  nature  and  the  result  of  these  operations. 

*  Letter  from  Loid  Exmouth  to  the  King  of  Naples,  dated  Algien,  April  6, 1816. 

\-  Letter  from  P.  C.  Tapper,  His  Miuestj's  Coomil-geneial  at  Baxcalona,  dated  May  S9,  1816. 

X  List -of  the  British  Fleet  dispatched  against  Algiere. 
ATaMf.  Giuu.  Smn.  Gnu.  Namet,  Gvu,  Nmmu* 

Queen  Charlotte 110  Glasgow 40  Jaseur 18  Heda .....a   bomb 

ImpreguiUe 98        .  Severn 40  Mutine 18  Infernal..: .do. 

Superb' ..74  Granicus 56  Heron 18  Bdzebub do. 

Mmden „.74  Hebnu.. 56  Britomart 16  Fury.... do. 

Albion 74  Thames   52  Cordelia 10  Camel dou 

Leander 50  Dover ^S%         Jasper 10  Andabzig. 

A  company  of  royal  sappers  and  miners,  under  M%jor  Gossett  and  Captain  Reid,  embarked  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
Minden.  Flreship  boxes  were  also  prepared  for  each  of  the  ships  from  Plymouth.  The  ipckeU  amounted  to  5,000.  All  ships  under  his  lord- 
fhip's  orders,  had  their  magasines  fitted  on  Sir  W.  Congreve*s  plan ;  and  the  whole  was  hi  every  respect  saiuUy  fitted  for  this  parliadar  ser- 
vice. It  was  also  expected  that  Sir  Charles  Penrose  wodd  join  Lord  Exmouth,  with  as  many  ships  as  could  be  spared  from  the  services  on 
the  Mediterranean  station. 
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LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

AdmiraUtf'Office,  September  16,  1816. 
CaplaiQ  Brisbane,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  aaeen  Charlotte,  arrived  at  this  office  last  night,  with  the  following  ^^}  ^"' 
dispatches  from  Admiral  Lord  Ezmouth,  6.  C.  B.  addressed  to  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 

Queen  CharhUe,  Algiers  Bay,  August  28,  1816. 

Sir,— In  all  the  Ticissitndes  of  a  long  life  of  public  service^  no  circumstance  has  ever  produced  on  my  mind  stich 
impressions  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday.  To  huve  been  one  of  the  humble  instruments,  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence,  for  bringing  to  reason  a  ferocious  government,  and  destroying  for  ever  the  insufferable  and 
horrid  system  of  christian  slavery^  can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and  heartfelt  comfort  to  every  indi- 
vidual happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted,  under  such  impressions,  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  their  lordships  on  the  complete  success  which  attended  the  gallant  efforts  of  his  majesty's 
fleet  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  yesterday,  and  the  happy  result  produced  from  it  on  this  day  by  the  signature 
of  p&ce.        0 

Thus  has  a  provoked  war  of  two  days'  existence  been  attended  by  a  complete  victory,  and  closed  by  a  re- 
newed peace  for  England  and  her  ally,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  conditions  dictated  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  commanded  by  the  vigour  of  their  measures. 

My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honour  and  confidence  his  majesty's  ministers  have  been  pleased  to  repose 
on  my  zeal  on  this  highly  important  occasion.  The  means  were  by  them  made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  measures  speak  for  themselves.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  days  since  1  left  Algiers  with 
the  British  fleet,  unsuspicious  and  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  at  Bona :  that  fleet,  on  its 
arrival  in  England,  was  necessarily  disbanded,  and  another,  with  proportionate  resources,  created  and  equipped ; 
and,  although  impeded  in  its  progress  by  calms  and  adverse  winds,  has  poured  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  na- 
tion^ in  chastening  the  cruelties  of  a  ferocious  government,  with  a  promptitude  beyond  example,  and  higjbly  honour- 
able to  the  national  character,  eager  to  repent  oppression  or  cruelty,  whenever  practised  upon  those  under  their 
protection.  • 

Would  to  God  that,  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  I  had  not  deeply  to  lament  the  severe  loss  of  so  many  gallant 
officers  and  men ;  they  have  profusely  bled  in  a  contest  which  has  been  peculiarly  marked  hy  proofs  of  such  devoted 
heroism  as  would  arouse  every  noble  feeling,  did  I  dare  indulge  in  relating  them. 

Their  lordships  will  already  have  been  informed,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Jasper,  of  my  proceedings  up  to  the  14th 
instant,  on  which'day  I  broke  ground  f  om  Gibraltar,  after  a  vexatious  detention  by  a  foul  wind  of  four  days. 

The  fleets  complete  in  all  its  points^  with  the  addition  of  five  gun-boats  fitted  at  Gibraltar^  departed  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  with  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  reaching  the  port  of  their  destination  in  three  days  ;  but 
an  adverse  wind  destroyed  the  expectation  of  an  early  arrival,  which  was  the  more  anxiously  looked  for  by  myself, 
in  consequence  of  hearing,  the  day  I  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  that  a  large  army  had  been  assembled,  and  that  very 
considerable  additional  works  were  throwing  up,  not  only  on  both  flanks  of  the  city,  but  also  immediately  about  the 
entrance  of  the  mole ;  from  this  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  intention  of  making  that  point  my  principal  object  of 
attack,  bad  been  discovered  to  the  dey  by  the  same  means  he  had  heard  of  the  expedition.  This  intelligence  was, 
on  the  following  night,  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Prometheus,  which  I  had  dispatched  to  Algiers  some  time  before, 
to  endeavour  to  get  away  the  consul.  Captain  Dashwood  had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  away,  disguised  in 
midshipmen's  uniform,  his  wife  and  daughter,  leaving  a  boat  to  bring  off  their  infant  child^  coming  down  in  a 
basket  with  the  surgeon,  who  thought  he  had  composed  it ;  but  it  unhappily  cried  in  the  gateway,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  surgeon,  three  midshipmen,  in  all  eighteen  persona,  were  seized,  and  confined  as  slaves  in  the  usual 
dungeon.  The  child  was  sent  off  next  morning  by  the  dey,  and  as  a  solitary  instance  of  his  humanity^  it  ought  to  be 
recorded  by  me. 

Captain  Dashwood  further  confirmed,  that  about  40,000  men  had  been  brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  all  the 
Janissaries  called  in  from  distant  garrisons,  and  that  they  were  indefatigably  employed  in  their  batteries,  gun-boats,  &c. 
and  every -where  strengthening  the  sea-defences. 

The  dey  informed  Captain  Dashwood  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  armament  was  destined  for  Algiers,  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  ;  he  replied,  if  he  had  such  information  lie  knew  as  much  as  he  did,  and  probably  from  the  same  source 
— the  public  prints. 

The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  gun  and  mortar  boats  ready,  with  several  more  in  forward 
repair.  The  dey  had  closely  confined  the  consul,  and  refused  either  to  give  him  up  or  promise  his  personal  safety ;  nor 
would  he  hear  a  word  respecting  the  officers  and  men  seized  in  the  boats  of  the  Prometheus. 

From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and  calms,  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made  before 
the  26th,  and  the  next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  fleet  was  advanced  in  sight  of  the  city,  though  not  so  near  ai 
I  had  intended.  As  the  ships  were  becalmed,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  of  dispatching  a  boat,  under  cover  of 
the  Severn,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  demands  I  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  Dey  of  Algriers  (of  which  the  accompanying  are  copies) ;  directing  the  officer  to  wait  two  or  three 
hours  fbr  the  dey's  answer,  at  which  time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,,  he  was  to  return  to  the  flag-ship.     He  was  me( 
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near  the  mole  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  who,  on  being'  told  the  answer  was  expected  in  one  hour,  replied^  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  ofiicer  then  said  be  would  wait  two  or  three  bo«iPS ;  he  tbea  observed,  two  hours  were  quite 
sufficient. 

The  fleet  at  this  time,  by  the  springfiiifif  up  of  the  sea-breeze,  had  reached  the  bay,  and  were  preparing  the  boats 
and  flotilfa  fbr  service,  until  near  two  o'clock,  when,  observing  my  officer  was  returning,  with  the  signal  flying  that  no 
answer  had  been  received,  after  a  delay  of  upwards  of  three  hours,  1  instantly  made  the  signal  to  know  if  the  ships 
were  all  ready,  which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  bore  up,  followed  by  the  fleet,  for  their 
appointed  stations ;  the  flag,  leading  in  the  prescribed  order,  was  anchored  in  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  at  about  fifty 
yards  distance.  At  this  moment  not  a  gun  bad  been  flred,  and  I  began  to  suspect  a  full  compliance  mth  the  terms^ 
which  bad  been  so  many  hours  in  their  hands.  At  this  period  of  profound  silence,  a  shot  was  fired  at  us  from  the  mole, 
and  two  at  the  ships  to  the  northward,  then  following.  This  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was 
then  lashing  to  the  main-mast  of  a  brig,  fast  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of  the  mole,  and  which  we  had  steered  for,  as  the 
guide  to  our  position. 

Thus  commenced  a  fire  as  animated  and  well  supported,  as,  I  believe,  was  ever  witnessed,  from  a  quarter  before 
three  o'clock  until  nine,  without  intermission,  and  which  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half- past  eleven.  ^ 

The  ships  immediately  following  me  were  admirably  and  coolly  taking  their  stations,  with  a  precision  even  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  hope  ;  ,and  never  did  the  British  flag  receive,  on  any  occasion,  more  zealous  and  honourable  support 
To  look  further  on  the  line  than  immediately  around  me,  was  perfectly  impossible  ;  but  so  well  grounded  was  my  con- 
fidence in  the  gfallant  officers  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  that  my  mind  was  left  perfectly  free  to  attend  to  other  objects, 
and  I  knew  them  in  their  stations  only  by  the  destructive  effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and  batteries  to  which  they 
were  opposed. 

1  had  about  this  time  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Vice-admiral  Van  Capellen's  flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  to 
him,  and  soon  after,  at  intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  frigates,  keeping  up  a  well-supported  fire  on  the  flanking 
batteries  he  had  ofl^ered  to  cover  us  from,  as  it  had  not  been  in  my  power,  for  want  of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of 
the  mole. 

About  sun-set  1  received  a  message  from  Rear-admiral  Milne,  conveyiug  to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Impregnable 
was  sustaining,  having  then  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  requesting  i  would,  if  possible,  send  him  a 
frigate  to  divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was  under. 

The  Glasgow,  near  me,  immediately  weighed,  but  the  wind  had  been  driven  away  by  the  cannonade,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  anchor  again,  having  obtained  rather  a  better  position  than  before. 

I  had  at  this  moment  sent  orders  to  the  explosion  vessel,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  Mr.  Parker, 
by  Captain  Reade,  of  the  Engineers,  to  bring  her  into  the  mole ;  but  the  rear-admiral  having  thought  she  would  do  hioi 
essential  service  if  exploded  under  the  battery  in  bis  front,  £  sent  orders  to  this  vessel  to  that  effect,  which  were  executed. 
I  desired  also  the  rear-admiral  might  be  informed,  that  many  of  ihe  ships  being  now  in  flames, and  certain  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole,  I  considered  1  had  executed  the  most  important  part  of  my  instructions,  and  should  make  every  prepa- 
ration for  withdrawing  the  ships,  and  desired  he  would  do  so  as  suon  as  possible  with  his  division. 

There  were  awful  moments  during  the  conflict,  which  T  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the 
ships  so  near  us,  and  I  had  long  resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  several  around  me,  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  outer 
ftigate,  distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  which  at  length  I  gave  in  to,  and  Major  Gossett,  by  my  side,  who  had  been  eager 
to  land  his  corps  of  miners,  pressed  me  most  anxiously  for  permission  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Richards  in  this  ship*s 
barge.  The  frigate  was  immediately  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutes  in  a  perfect  blaze.  A  gallant  young  midshipman,  in 
rocket-boat.  No.  8,  although  forbidden,  was  led  by  his  ardent  spirit  to  follow  in  support  of  the  barge,  in  which  he  was 
desperately  wounded,  his  brother  officer  killed,  and  nine  of  his  crew.  The  barge,  by  rowing  more  rapidly,  had  suffered 
less,  and  lost  but  two. 

The  enemy's  batteries  around  my  division  were  about  ten  o'clock  silenced,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapi- 
dation ;  and  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  reserved  as  much  as  possible,  to  save  powder  and  reply  to  a  few  guns  now  and  then 
bearing  upon  us,  although  a  fort  upon  the  upper  angle  of  the  city,  on  which  our  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  ships  by  shot  and  shells  during  the-^hole  time. 

Providence  at  this  interval  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  this  bay,  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  completed.  We  were  all  employed  warping  apd  towing  off,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole 
were  under  sail,  and  came  to  an  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hour^' 
incessant  labour. 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket-boats,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  artillery  officers,  shared,  to  ihe 
full  extent  of  their  power,  in  the  honours  of  this  day,  and  performed  good  service ;  it  was  by  their  fire  that  all  the  ^hips  in 
the  port  (with  the  exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were  in  flames  :  which  extended  rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  store- 
houses, and  gun-boats,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  awful  grandeur  and  interest  no  pen  can  describe. 

The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been  appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of  the  Hue,  and  prepare  for  their 
retreat,  performed  not  only  that  duty  well,  but  embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing  through  the  intervals,  and  were 
constantly  in  motion. 

The  shells  from  the  boutbs  were  admirably  well  thrown  by  the  royal  marine  artillery  ;  and  though  throvni  direcily 
across  and  over  us,  not  an  accident  that  1  know  of  occurred  to  any  ship. 

The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  silence,  and  such  a  thiog  as  a  cheer  I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the 
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line ;  and  that  ibe  guns  were  well  worked  and  directed,  will  be  seen  for  many  years  to  come,  and  remembered  by  these 
barbarians  for  ever. 

The  conducting  this  8bi|>  to  ber  station,  by  the  masters  of  the  fleet  and  ship,  excited  the  praise  of  all.  The 
former  has  been  my  companion  in  arms  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Having  thus  detailed,  although  but  imperfectly,  the  progress  of  this  short  service,  I  venture  to  hope,  that 
the  humble  and  devoted  services  of  myself,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every  description  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,*  will  be  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  with  his  accustomed  grace.  The  approbation 
of  our  services  by  our  sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  our  country,  will,  I  venture  to  affirm,  be  received  by  us 
all  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

If  J  attempted  to  name  to  their  lordships  the  numerous  officers,  who,  in  such  a  conflict,  had  been  at  different 
periods  more  conspicuous  than  their  companions,  1  should  do  injustice  to  many ;  and  1  trust  there  is  no  officer  in 
the  fleet  1  have  the  honour  to  command,  who  will  doubt  the  grateful  feelings  1  shall  ever  cherish  for  their  unbounded  and 
unlimited  support.  Not  an  officer  nor  a  man  conflned  his  exertions  within  the  precise  limits  of  their  own  duty  ;  all  were 
eager  to  attempt  services  which  I  found  more  difficult  to  restrain  than  excite ;  and  no  where  was  this  feeling  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  my  own  captain,  and  those  officers  immediately  about  my  person.  My  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  to 
all  under  my  command,  as  well  as  to  Vice-admiral  Capellen,  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  I  trust  they  will  believe,  that  the  recollection  of  their  services  will  never  cease  but  with  my  life. 
In  no  instance  have  I  ever  seen  more  energy  and  zeal :  from  the  youngest  midshipman  to  the  highest  rank,  all  seemed 
animated  by  one  soul,  and  of  which  1  shall  with  delight  bear  testimony  to  their  lordships,  whenever  that  testimony  can 
be  useful. 

I  have  confided  this  dispatch  to  Rear-admiral  Milne,  my  second  in  command,  from  whom  I  have  received,  during 
the  whole  service  intrusted  to  me,  the  most  cordial  and  honourable  support.  He  is  perfectly  informed  of  every  transaction 
of  the  fleet,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  command,  and  is  fully  competent  to  give  their  lordships  satisfaction  on  any 
points  which  I  may  have  overlooked  or  have  not  time  to  state.  I  trust  I  have  obtained  from  him  his  esteem  and  regard, 
and  1  regret  i  had  not  sooner  been  known  to  him. 

The  necessary  papers,  together  with  the  defects  of  the  ships,  and  the  return  of  killed  and  wounded,  accom- 
pany this  dispatch ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Captains  Ekins  and  Coode  are  doing  well,  as  also  the  whole  of  the 
wounded.  By  accounts  from  the  shore,  I  understand  the  enemy's  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  men. 

In  recommending  my  officers  and  fleet  to  their  lordships'  protection  and  favour, 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 

EXMOUTH. 
A  General  Abstract  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded,  in  the  Squadron  under  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth's  command,  in  the 

Attack  of  Algiers,  the  27th  of  August,  X816. 

Total, — 15  officers,  88  seamen,  19  marines,  1  marine  artillery,  1  rock>t  troop,  4  boys  killed  ;  59  officers,  459  seamen, 

106  marines,  5  marine  artillery,  14  sappers  and  miners,  4  rocket  troops,  31  boys,  12  supernumeraries,  wounded. 
Total  killed  and  wounded.— 128  killed,  690  wounded. 

Dutch  Squadron.— To^aZ. — 13  killed,  52  wounded. 
Flotilla,  consisting  of  5  gun-boats,  10  mortar- boats,  launches,  8  rocket-hoats,  flats^  3  gun-boats,  barges,  and  yawls ; 
%otal  55 : — ^the  whole  commanded  by  Captain  F.  T.  Mitchell,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  John  Davies,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  , 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Revans,  flag  lieutenant  to  Read- admiral  Milne. 

Memorandum  of  the  Destruction  in  the  Mole  of  Algiers,  in  the  Attack  of  tlie  77th  of  August,  1816. 
Four  large  frigates,  of  44  i^uns  ;  Ave  large  corvettes,  from  24  to  30  ;  all  the  gun  and  mortar  boats,  except  7  ;  30  destroy- 
ed; several  merchant  brigs  and  schooners ;  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  of  various  descriptions  ;  all  the  ponCoons, 
lighters,  &c. ;  storehouses  and  arsenal,  with  all  the  timber  and  yarious  marine  articles  destroyed  in  part ;  a  great 
many  guu- car riag-es,  mortar-beds,  casks,  and  ships*  stores  of  all  descriptions. 

His  Britannic  Majesty^  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay,  Aui/ust  28, 1816. 

Sir, — For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on  defenceless  christians,  and  your  unbecoming  disregard  to  the  demands  J  made  Lord  Ex- 
yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  the  fleet  under  my  orders  has  given  you  a  signal  chastisement,  S*thc  D^!*** 
by  the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  storehouses,  and  araenal,  with  half  your  batteries. 

As  England  does  not  war  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  I  am  unwilling  to  visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
offensive inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  I  therefore  offer  you  the  same  terms  of  peace  which  T  conveyed  to  you  yester- 
day, in  my  sovereign's  name  ;  without  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England. 

If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you  ought,  you  will  Are  three  guns ;  and  I  shall  consider  your  not  making  this  signal 
as  a  refusal,  and  shall  ranew  my  operations  at  my  own  convenience. 

I  offer  you  the  above  terms,  provided  neither  the  British  consul,  nor  the  officers  and  men  so  w  ickedly  seized  by 
yon  from  the  boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  have  met  with  any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  the  christian  slaves  in  your 
power ;  and  I  repeat  my  demand,  that  the  consul,  and  officers  and  men,  may  be  sent  off  to  me,  conformable  to 
ancient  treaties.  (Signed)  E.YMOUTIL 

To  his  Highn^  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
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Arrival  at  "  ^^  ®"'"  approach  to  Madeira,"  continues  Mr.  Warden,  "the  ha«y  state  of  the  atmosphere  precluded 

Madeira.  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  island,  until  we  got  close  between  Puerto  Santo  and  tlie  Deserts.  The  latter  rocky 
island  is  almost  perpendicular ;  and  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  St.  Helena.  This  circumstance  I  men- 
tioned to  De  las  Cases,  and  he  instantly  communicated  it  to  Napoleon,  who  had  quitted  the  dinner-table 
sooner  than  usual,  and  joined  a  few  of  us  on  the  poop :  but  the  comparison  of  what  he  now  saw  with  his  gloomy 
notions  of  the  place  where  he  was  sJiortly  to  abide,  produced  not  a  single  wonL  He  gave  an  energetic  shrug, 
and  a  kind  of  contemptuous  smile ;  and  that  was  all.  The  sloping  front  and  luxuriant  aspect  of  the  island  of 
Madeira  could  not  but  excite  an  unpleasant  sensation,  when  contrasted  with  the  idea  he  had  entertained  of  the 
huge  black  rock  of  St  Helena." 
Crossing  the  "  '^^®  Ceremony  of  crossing  the  line,  a  day  of  jubilee  to  the  voyagers  of  every  maritime  nation,  is  so 

Line.  ^ell  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  minute  description  of  it ;  though  more  than  usual  ceremony 

was  displayed  on  the  present  occasion :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  French  party  submitted  with 
the  best  grace,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  to  the  novel  freedoms  of  the  marine 
saturnalia :  nor  had  the  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  of  the  day  any  cause  d  complaint.  They  were  seated 
in  a  boat  filled  with  water,  the  throne  a  match-tub,  and  the  sceptre  a  paint^'s  bru^.  They  w«re  sur- 
rounded by  their  tritons,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  most  athletic  men  in  the  ship^  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  bedawbed  with  various  colours,  each  bearing  a  pail  of  salt  water,  to  drench  more  or  less^  the 
subjects  of  the  briny  god.  The  licence  of  the  pastime  may  be  imagined,  when  Captain  Ress^  who  com- 
manded the  ship,  received  the  contents  of  one  of  them  with  perfect  pleasantry." 

"  Bertrand,  Montholon,  Gourgond,  and  De  las  Cases,  with  all  the  domestics,  presented  themselves  to  thie 
temporary,  but  potent  Neptune,  and  received  with  the  necessary  cheerfulness  their  share  of  his  ablutions.  The 
two  former  led  their  children  forward,  each  of  them  presenting,  from  their  extended  little  hands,  a  double 
Napoleon,  as  their  offering  to  the  presiding  deity  of  the  deep.  A  seaboy  sung  the  soflg  of  "  The  snug  little 
Island,"  some  of  whose  lines  were  not  very  complimentary  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  an  unplea^ 
sant  look  was  produced  by  them.  The  ladies  viewed  the  scene  from  an  elevated  position,  and  appeared  to  be 
equally  amused  and  astonished  at  the  festivities  of  it.  Neptune  was  rather  disappointed  that  Napoleon  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  though  he  acknowledged  the  sovereign  dignity  by  sending  his  tribute.  In  short, 
harmony  prevailed  to  the  close  of  this  festal  medley." 
Arrival  off  ''  Aflcr  crossing  the  line,  the  south-west  winds  occasioned  our  making  a  sweep  off  the  Gulph  of  Guinea, 

St.  Helena,     jjefore  we  were  enabled  to  shape  a  course  for  our  destined  port.     The  declining  sun  of  the  14th  of  Octpber, 

1815,  shot  out  a  parting  ray  ere  it  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.     Under  this  small  illumined  space,  was  obscusely 

perceived  the  lofty  peak  of  St.  Helena ;  and  the  memorable  morning  soon  dawned  which  was  to  usher  in  the 

commencement  of  Napoleon's  exile.*' 

Arrival  at  "  The  scnsation  excited  in  the  little  interesting  colony  of  St.  Helena  on  the  afrival  of  tliis  extra-* 

St.  Helena,  ordinary  guest,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Curiosity,  astonishment,  and  interest,  ccnnbined 
to  rouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  habitual  tranquillity,  into  a  stete  of  busy  activity  and  inquisitive 
solicitude." 

"  Napoleon  did  not  leave  his  cabin  for  a  full  hour  after  the  ship  had  anchored  in  the  bay ;  how- 
ever, when  the  deck  became  clear,  he  made  his  appearance,  and  ascended  the  poop  ladder,  from  which 
he  could  examine  every  gun  that  bristles  at  the  mouth  of  James  Valley  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  the  town 
of  that  name,  and  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is  situate. —While  he  stood  there  I  watched  his  countenance 
with  the  most  observant  attention,  and  it  betrayed  no  particular  sensation:  he  looked  as  any  other  man 
would  look  at  a  place  which  he  beheld  for  the  first  time.—  I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  to  mention, 
that,  during  the  whole  voyage;  from  the  moment  the  Northumberland  set  sail  from  England  to  its  arrival 
at  St.  Helena,  I  never  saw  any  change  in  the  placid  countenance  and  unassuming  manners  of  our  dis- 
tinguished shipmate ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  a  discontented  look,  or  a  peevish  expression,  being  remarked  by 
any  other  person  in  the  ship.  The  ladies,  indeed,  discovered  some  distress  on  the  first  view  of  their 
rocky  cage ;  but  their  general  conduct  on  the  occasion,  displayed  a  degree  of  self-possession  which  was 
not  expected  of  them," 
Napoleon's  "  The  first  object  of  the  admiral  was  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation 

•fdcSce"'    ^"  of  Napoleon  and  his  siiitie ;   and  the  lieutenant-governor's  house  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose,    till  B 

^  proper  place    could  be  prepared  for  his  fixed  residence.       It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the   17th,  that  they 

'  disembarked. — After  sun-set,  on  that  day,  when  the  inhabitants,  of  the  town,  wearied  out  in  -waiting  for 

the  spectacle  of   Bonaparte's  landing,    had  retired  to  their  houses,  that  he,  according  to  the  wish  he  had 

expressed,  passed  unobserved  to  the  house  where  he   was  to    pass  the  first  night  as  an  inhabitant  of  St* 

Helena. 

*'  At  an  early  hour  of  the  following    morning  the  general  was  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Sir 
George  Cockburn.    -  They  ascended  the  mountain  to   Longwood,.  which  was  to  be  the  tranquil  residence 
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of  a  man  on  an  insalated  rock  in  Africa^  who  had  possessed  gorgeous  palaces  in  so  many  of  the  splendid 
cities  of  Europe. 

''  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  midway  up  the  mountain,  stands  the  country-house  of  a  most 
respectable  man  and  a  merchant  of  tibe  island,  Mr.  Balcombe :  it  is  named  The  Briars,  and  is  situated  on  a 
level  spot,  which  might  almost  be  imagined  to  have  been  formed  by  art  in  the  steep  ascent.  It  occupies 
about  two  acres,  and  is  bountifxilly  supplied  with  water,  by  whose  irrigating  influence  a  pleasing  and  con- 
trasted scene  of  vegetation,  enriched  by  fruit-trees,  has  been  produced ;  and  seems,  as  it  were,  suspended 
between  the  heights  above,  and  the  depths  below.— -Here  Napoleon,  on  his  descent  from  Longwood,  was 
induced  to  call ;  and  such  was  the  hospitable  importunity  of  the  salable  master  of  the  mansion,  that  he 
relinquished  his  intention  of  returning  to  the  valley,  %nd  thereby  avoided  the  public  gaze  that  was  waiting  his 
appearance. 

**  On  an  elevated  mound,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  is  a  Gothic  building,  having  one  room  below, 
and  two  small  apartments  above.  This  Maisonette  Napoleon  chose  for  his  residence,  till  Longwood  could  be 
completed.  There  was  no  choice  in  the  arrangement  of  this  confined  abode :  the  ground-floor  was,  of  course, 
occupied  by  him,  while  De  las  Cases,  with  his  son,  who  was  a  page,  and  the  valet  in  waiting,  were  to  possess 
the  upper  story. 

^'  A  few  -days  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at  The  Briars,  I  called  to  pay  him  a  complimentary  visit, 
'when  I  found  him  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  apparently  incommoded  by  the  heat.  He  had  been,  he  said,  amusing 
himself  with  a  walk  in  the  garden;  but  that  towards  noon  he  found  it  necessary  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
sun,  beneath  his  little  roof.  He  appeared  to  be  in  very  good  spirits,  and  expressed  himself  with  great  civility 
to  me,  as  well  as  in  his  inquiry  after  the  officers  of  the  Northumberland.  Aft^r  some  general  questions  respect- 
ing  the  restrictions  on  visiting  him,  he  said,  '*  I  find  there  is  a  considerable  force  on  the  island  :  full  as  many 
as  the  produce  of  the  place  is  capable  of  maintaining.  What  could  induce  your  government  to  send  out 
the  fifty-third  regiment  ?  There  was,  surely,  a  sufficient  foirce  before  for  my  security ;  but  this  is  the  way 
you  English  people  get  rid  of  your  money."— To  this  observation  I  did  not  hesitate  to  reply.—"  When 
a  measure  is  once  resolved  upon,  you,  general,  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  policy  to  employ  all 
the  means  that  may  secure  its  being  carried  into  effect."  The  manner  in  which  he  received  this  answer 
convinced  me  that  he  was  better  pleased  with  my  frankness,  than  if  I  had  hammered  out  a  com* 
pliment." 

*'  The  Briars  had  derived,  and  will  ever  retain,  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  from  its  having  been 
the  unexpected  residence  of  Napoleon ;  and  this  circumstance  will,  I  doubt  not,  bring  to  your  recollection,  the  ' 
various  instances  where  remote  and  obscure  situations,  which  never  formed  the  smallest  speck  on  a  map,  have, 
by  accidental  events,'  become  important  points  in  the  geography  of  the  historian.  Napoleon  frequently  makes 
one  of  Mr.  Balcombe's  family  parties,  where  he  is  neither  troublesome  nor  intrusive,  but  conducts  himself  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  lively  demeanor  that  promotes  the  general  vivacity  of  the  domestic  circle.  *" 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  instance  of  his  discontent  but  on  the  following  occasion :  Since  he  has  been  at  The 
Briars,  an  officer  of  captain's  rank  is  constantly  in  attendance  there,  and  becomes  answerable  for  his  person. 
This,  I  understand,  has  occasioned  remonstrances  to  the  admiral,  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  answer  them 
with  any  relaxation  of  this  duty. 

"  Napoleon  having  complained  of  the  intrusion  of  visitors,  during  his  stay  at  The  Briars,  it  afforded 
the  admiral  an  opportunity  of  executing  the  orders  transmitted  from  England  with  a  degree  of  delicacy, 
which,  whoever  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  would  prefer.  It  was  accordingly 
ordered,  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  visit  Longwood,  without  a  passport  firom  the  admiral  or  the 
governor. 

"  On  his  removal  thither,  certain  limits  were  assigned  him  for  exercise,  around  which  a  cordon  of  cen- 
tinels  were  stationed.  While  he  continues  within  the  circle  he  experiences  no  additional  vigilance:  but  when  he 
ventures  beyond,  an  officer  is  on  duty  'to  attend  him.  The  latter  circumstance,  which  he  considers  as  irksome, 
disposes  him  to  limit  his  excursions  beyond  the  grounds  of  his  tnansion." 

On  the  authority  of  Count  De  las  Cases  Mr.  Warden  states,  that  Napoleon  is  seriously  and  laboriously 
engaged  in  writing  the  Annals  of  his  Life;  and  that  the  campaigns  df  Egypt  an^  Italy,  and  what  he  styles, 
Mi^  Reign  of  an  Hundred  Bays,  or  some  such  title,  are  completed,  and  the  intermediate  periods  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive state. 

During  the  voyage  to  St.  Hejena,  and  afler  the  arrival  of  the  Northumberland  at  that  island,  Mr. 
Warden  held  numerous  conversations,  at  some  times  with  Napoleon,  and  at  other  times  with  his  suite,  on 
subjects  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  history,  and  Uie  following  were  some  of  the  topics  on  which 
these  conversations  turned :— j- 

•  I  have  seen,  in  the  English  news-papers,  accounu  of  his  playing  at  Cards  for  sugar-plumbs,  being  ifepetuous  with  a  child,  aQ4 
enga^ng  in  somethiz^like  monkey  trioks  |  for  which  there  is  not  tiic  least  foundation  of  any  kind. 
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ueath  of  Cap.  '    In  the  midst  ofa  conversation  with  Mr.  Warden^  Napoleon  one  day  asked  him^  '^  if  he  remembered  the 

uto  wrifthi.  jjigtory  of  Captain  Wright  ?"  "  Perfectly  well,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  England,  that 
you  ordered  him  to  be  murdered  In  the  Temple."  WiUi  the  utmost  rapidity  of  speedb,  he  replied — '*  For 
what  object  .>  Of  all  men  he  was  the  person  whom  I  should  have  most  desired  to  live.  '  Whence  could  I  have 
procured  so  valuable  an  evidence  as  he  would  have  proved  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  in  and  about  Paris. 
The  heads  of  it  he  himself  had  landed  on  the  French  coast."  "  My  curiosity,"  says  Mr.  Warden,  •*  was  at  this 
moment  such  as  to  be  betrayed  in  my  looks."  "  Listen,"  continued  Napoleon,  '^  and  you  shall  hear.  The  Eng- 
lish brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Wright,  was  employed  by  your  government  in  landing  traitors  and 
spies  on  the  West  coast  of  France.  Seventy  of  the  number  had  actuiQly  reached  Paris ;  and,  so  mysterious  were 
their  proceedings,  so  veiled  in  impenetrable  conceahnent,  that  although  General  Ryal,  of  the  police,  gave  me 
this  information,  the  name  or  place  of  their  resort  could  not  be  discovered.  I  received  daily  assurances  that  my 
life  would  be  attempted,  and  though  I  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  them,  I  took  every  precaution  for  my  pre- 
servation. The  brig  was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Orient,  with  Captain  Wright,  its  commander,  who  was  car- 
ried before  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Morbeau,  at  Vannes :  General  Julian,  then  prefect,  had  accom- 
panied me  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  recognized  Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him.  Intel- 
ligence of  this  circumstance  was  instantly  transmitted  to  Paris;  and  instructions  were  expeditiously 
returned  to  interrogate  the  crew,  separately,  and  transfer  their  testimonies  to  the  minister  of  police.  The 
purport  of  their  examination  was  at  first  very  unsatisfactcMy;  but,  at  length,  on  the  examination  of  one  of 
the  crew,  some  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject  He  stated  that  the  brig  had  landed  several  Frenchmen, 
and  among  them  he  particularly  remembered  one,  a  very  merry  fellow,  who  was  called  Pichegm.  Thus 
a  due  was  found  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  ^rown  the 
French  nation,  a  second  time,  into  a  state  of  revolution.— Captain  Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  confined  in  the  Temple ;  there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  the  formidable 
accessaries  of  this  treasonable  design  to  trial.  The  law  of  France  would  have  subjected  Wright  to  the 
punishment  of  death :  but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object  was  to  secure  the  principals, 
and  I  considered  the  English  captain's  evidence  of  the  utmost  consequence  towards  completing  my  ob- 
ject."— He,  again  and  again,  most  solemnly  asserted,  that  Captain  Wright  died,  in  the  Temple,  by  his  own 
hand,  as  described  in  tibe  Moniteur,  and  at  a  mudi  earlier  period  than  has  been  generally  believed. — At 
the  same  time,  he  stated,  that  his  assertion  was  founded  on  documents  which  he  had  since  examined. 
The  cause  of  this  inquiry  arose  from  the  visit,  I  think  he  said,  of  Lord  Ebrington  to  Elba,  and  he  added, 
''  that  nobleman  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  account  which  was  given  him  of  this  mysterious 
business."* 
Execotion  "  A^^  now,  to  my  utter  astonishment,    he  entered  upon  the  event  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's  death.t 

d»En^?eD.^"*^  "^^^  ^^  *  ^P*c  that  could  not  be  expected ;  and  particularly  by  me,  as  there  appeared,  even  among  his 
followers,  who  were  always  on  tip-toe  to  be  his  apologists,  an  evasive  silence  or  contradictory  statements, 
whenever  this  afiecting  event  became  the  subject  of  inquiry,  which  had  occasionally  happened,  during  the 
course  of  our  voyage.  Here  Napoleon  became  very  animated,  and  often  raised  himself  on  the  sofa,  where  he 
had  hitherto  remained  in  a  reclining  posture.  The  interest  attached  to  the  subject,  and  the  energy  of  his 
delivery,  combined  to  impress  the  tenor  of  his  narrative  so  strongly  on  my  mind,  that  you  need  not  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  repetition  of  it. — He  began  as  follows  :-^ 

"  At  this  eventful  period  of  my  life,  I  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  tranquillity  to  a  king- 
dom torn  asunder  by  faction,  and  deluged  in  blood.  That  nation  had  placed  me  at  their  head.  I  came 
not  as  your  Cromwell  did,  or  your  Third  Richard.  No  such  thing.— I  found  a  crown  in  the  kennel;  I 
cleansed  it  from  its  filth,  and  placed  it  on  my  head.  My  safety  now  became  necessary,  to  preserve  that 
tranquillity  so  recently  restored ;  and,  hitherto,  so  satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the  leading  characters  of  the 
nation  well  know.  At  the  same  time,  reports  were  every  night  brought  me,"  (I  think,  he  said,  by  General 
Ryal,)  *'  that  conspiracies  were  in  agitation ;  that  meetings  were  held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and 
names  even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satisfactory  proofs  could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  ceaseless  ptursuit  of  the  police  was  evaded.  General  Moreau,  indeed,  became  suspected,  and  I 
was  seriously  importuned  to  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest ;  but  his  character  was  such,  his  name  stood  so  high^ 
and  the  estimation  of  him  so  great  in  the  public  mind,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  becoming  a  conspirator  against  me  :•  I,  therefore,  eould  not  but  exonerate  him 
from  such  a  suspicion.— I  accordingly  refused  an  order  for  the  proposed  arrest,  by  the  following  intimation  to 
the  minister  of  police.  You  have  named  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau :  convince  me  that  the  former  is  in 
Paris,  and  I  will  immediately  cause  the  latter  to  be  arrested.— Another  and  a  very  singular  circumstance  led 
t^  the  developementof  the  plot  One  night,  as  I  lay  agitated  and  wakeful,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  examinec^ 
the  list  of  suspected  traitors;  and  chance,  which  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  the 
name  of  a  surgeon,  who  had  lately  returned  from  an  English  prison.    This  man's  age,  education,  and  ex* 
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perience  in  life,  induced  me  to  believe,  that  his  conduct  must  be  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
youthful  fanaticism  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon :  as  far  as  circumstances  qualified  me  to  judge,  money  appeared  to 
be  his  olject— I  accordingly  gave  orders  for  thfs  man  to  be  arrested  ;  when  a  summary  mock  trial  was  insti* 
tuted  by  which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  informed  he  had  but  six  hours  to  live.     This  stra- 
tagem had  the  desired  effect:  he  was  terrified  into  confession.     It  was  now  known  that  Pichegru  had  a  brother, 
a  monastic  priest,  then  residing  in  Paris.     I  ordered  a  party  of  gens  d'armes  to  visit  this  man,  and  if  he  had 
quitted  his  house,  I  conceived  there  would  be  good  ground  for  suspicion.     The  old  monk  was  secured,  and,  in 
the  act  of  his  arrest,  his  fears  betrayed  what  I  most  wanted  to  know.—'  Is  it,'  he  exclaimed, '  because  I  afforded 
shelter  to  a  brother  that  I  am  thus  treated  ?'— The  object  of  the  plot  was  to  destroy  me;  and  the  success  of  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  my  destruction.     It  emanated  from  the  capital  of  your  country,  with  the  Count 
d'Artois  at  the  head  of  it.    To  the  west  he  sent  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  to  the  east  the  Due  d'Enghien.    To 
France  your  vessels  conveyed  underlings  of  the  plot,  and  Moreau  became  a  convert  to  the  cause.    The  moment 
was  big  with  evil :  I  felt  myself  on  a  tottering  eminence,  and  I  resolved  to  hurl  the  thunder  back  upon  the 
Bourbons,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  My  minister  vehemently  urged  the  seizure  of  the  duke, 
diough  in  a  neutral  territory.    But  I  still  hesitated,  and  Prince  Benevento  brought  the  order  twice,  and  urged 
the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion :  it  was  not»  however,  till  I  was  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity, 
tK<it  I  sanctioned  it  by  my  signature.   The  matter  could  be  easily  arranged  between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Baden. 
Why,  indeed,  should  I  suffer  a  man  residing  on  the  very  confines  of  my  kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  whiclu 
within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  justice  herself  would  condemn  to  the  scaffold  ? 
And  now  answer  me ;— did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  your  government,  when  it  ordered  the  cap« 
tare  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country  }      It  had  been  urged  to  me 
again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political  opinion,  that  the  new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure,  while  the  Bourbons 
remained.     Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle:  it  was  a  fixed,  unchangeable  article  in  his  political 
creed.— But  I  did  not  become  a  ready  or  a  willing  convert.     I  examined  the  opinion  with  care  and  with  cau- 
tion :  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity. — ^The  Due  d'Enghien  was  accessary  to  the 
confederacy ;  and  although  the  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  which  my  safety  and 
the  public  tranquillity,  to  use  no  stronger  expression,  were  involved,  justified  the  proceeding.     I  accordingly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried :  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. — ^The  sentente  Was  imme* 
diately  executed ;  and  the  same  fate  would  have  followed  had  it  been  Louis  the  Eighteenth.     For  I  again 
declare,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  roll  the  thunder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  from  thence,  with 
the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me." 

'*  Your  country  also  accuses  me  of  the  death  of  Pichegru."*— I  replied,  "  It  is  most  certainly  and  Deaumrome* 
universally  believed  throughout  the  whole  British  empire,  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison  by  your  orders/'  '^  w«*«i»«« 
He  rapidly  answered,  ''  What  idle,  disengenuous  foUy!  a  fine  proof,  how  prejudice  can  destroy  the  boasted 
reasoning  faculties  of  Englishmen !  Why,  I  ask  you,  should  that  life  be  taken  away  in  secret  which  the 
laws  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a  public  executioner  ?  The  matter  would  have  been  different  with  respect  to 
Moreau.  Had  he  died  in  a  dungeon,  there  might  have  been  grounds  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  had  not 
been  guilty  of  suicide.  He  was  a  very  popular  character,  as  well  as  much  beloved  by  the  army;  and  I 
should  never  have  lost  the  odium,  however  guiltless  I  migLt  have  been,  if  the  justice  of  his  death,  sup- 
posing  his  life  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  laws,  had  not  been  made  apparent  by  the  most  pubUc 
execution." 

"  Here  he  paused;  and  I  replied.— '^  There  may,  perhaps,  be  persons  in  England,  who  are  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures  at  this  important  period  of  your  history ;  but  none,  I  believe, 
are  to  be  found,  who  would  attempt  to  justify  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  the  young  prince  was  seized^ 
tried,  sentenced,  and  shot"— He  instandy  answered,  ^'  I  was  justified  in  my  own  mind ;  and  I  repeat  the 
declaration  which  I  have  already  made,  that  I  would  have  ordered  the  execution  of  Louis  XVIII.  At  the  same 
time,  I  solemnly  affirm,  that  no  message  or  letter  from  the  duke  reached  Uie  aftet  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  upon  him." 

''  Talleyrand,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Warden,  *' was  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  the  royal      Letter  from 
prisoner,  addressed  to  Napoleon,  which  they  who  are  well  qualified  to  know,  dedared  betook  upon  himself  not  weiPto^N^^ 
to  deliver,  till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  writer.      I  saw  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  possession  of  ^^°* 
Count  de  las  Cases,  which  he  calmly  represented  to  me  as  one  a£  the  mass  of  documents,  formed  or  collected  to 
authenticate  and  justify  certain  mysterious  parts   of  the   history  which   he  was  odSasionally  employed  in 
writings  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  of  it.     The  letter  was  to  beg  his  life ;  and  to  this  effect :  it  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  terminated.      That  Was  the  settled  opinion  of  hi^  tnind,  and  he  was  about 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  it.     He  now  considered  France  no  otherwise  than  as  his  country,  which  he  loved 
With  the  most  patriotic  ardour,  but  merely  as  a  private  citizen.      The  crown  was  no  longer  in  his  view :  it  was 
now  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery :  it  would  not,  it  could  not  be  restored.      He  Ihmfore  requested  to  be 
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allowed  to  live  and  devote  his  life  and  services  to  France,  merely  as  a  native  of  it  He  was  ready  to  take  any 
command  or  any  rank  in  the  French  army,  to  become  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  subject  to  the  will  and  orders 
of  the  government,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  to  which  he  was  ready  to  swear  fealty ;  and  that, 
if  his  life  were  spared,  he  would  devote  it  with  the  utmost  courage  and  fidelity  to  support  France  against  all 
its  enemies.  Such  was  the  letter  which,  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  Talleyrand  took  care  not  to  deliver  till  the 
hand  that  wrote  it  was  unnerved  by  death." 
AHepg^mur.  *<  Your  country,"  continued  Napoleon,  "has  accused  me  of  having  murdered  the  sick  and  wounded  of  my 

and  wounded  army  at  Jaffa.*  Be  assured  tliat  if  1  had  committed  such  a  horrid  act,  my  very  soldiers  themselves  woiHd  have 
execrated  me;  and  I  might  have  looked  to  their  ceasing  to  obey  me.  There  is  no  occurrence  of  life  to  whidi  I 
gave  more  publicity  than  this.  You  have  an  officer,  a  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  has  written  very  copiously  on 
the  subject  of  my  campaign  in  Egypt."  As  he  repeated  the  last  sentence,  he  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of 
sarcastic  jocularity ;  and  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  read  Sir  Robert's  publication  ?  1  replied  in  the  affirma* 
.  tive :— "  It  is  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  he  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  other  people,  equally  prone  to  error 
as  himself:  he  cannot  pretend  to  have  done  it  from  his  own  observation. — ^Can  you  tell  me,"  continued 
Napoleon,  ^'  whether  Sir  Sidney  Smitli,  in  any  official  communications  to  your  government,  attempted,  fn 
any  way,  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ?"  I  could  not,  at  the  moment,  sufficiently  recoU 
lect  the  purport  of  his  dispatches  to  determine  the  point,  but  I  replied,  as  I  felt,  '*  That  he  had  not"  This 
reply  however,  indecisive  as  it  was,  appeared  to  afford  him  considerable  satisfaction,  as  he  instantly  repeated-* 
"  I  believe  so :  for  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  a  brave  and  just  man."— I  here  observed  that  '*  There  are  many  in 
England  who  imagine  your  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  influenced  your  conduct  towards  Captain 
Wright." — He  smiled  with  astonishment  at  such  an  idea— the  thought  of  couplhig  thte  two  iifames  appeared 
never  to  have  entered  his  imagination.  '^  Ridiculous  nonsense  I"  was  his  reply.  He  then  entered  on  the  fol- 
lowing narrative: — 

"  On  raising  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  the  army  retired  upon  Jaffa.  It  had  becmne  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity.  The  occupation  of  this  town  for  any  length  of  time  was  totally  impracticable,  from  the 
force  that  Jegga  Pacha  was  enabled  to  bring  forward.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  numerous ;  and  tlheir 
removal  was  my  first  consideration.  Carriages  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  formed,  were  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  Some  of  them  were  sent  by  water  to  Damietta,  and  the  rest  were  accommodated  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  to  accompany  their  comrades  in  their  march  through  the  desart.  Seven' men,  however 
occupied  a  quarantine  hospital,  who  were  infected  with  the  plague;  whose  report  was  made  me  hy  the  chief 
of  the  medical  staff;  (I  think  it  was  Degenette).     He  further  added,  that  the  disease  had  gained  such  a  stage 

of  malignancy,  tliere  was  not  the  least  probability  of  their  continuing  alive  beyond  forty-eight  houri^ I  here 

exclaimed  in  a  dubious  tone,  the  word — seven  !  and  immediately  asked  whether  I  was  to  understand  that,  there 

were  no  more  than  seven. — "  I  perceive,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  have  heard  a  different  account." ''  Most 

assuredly,  general.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  states  fifty*seven  or  seventy-seven ;  and  speaking  more  coll^^ctivefy 

your  whole  sick  and  wounded."     He  then  proceeded.-—''  The  Turks  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  there 
cruelty  proverbial  throughout  the  army.     Their  practice  of  mutilating  and  barbarously  treating  their  christian 
prisoners  in  particular,  was  well  known  among  my  troops,  and  had  a  preservative  influence  on  my  mind  and 
conduct ;  and  I  do  affirm,  that  there  were  only  seven  sufferers  whom  circumstances  compelled  me  to  leave  as 
short-lived  sufferers  at  Jaffa.      They  were  in  that  state  of  disease  which  rendered  their  removal  utterly  im- 
practicable, exclusive  of  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  among  the  healthy  troops.     Situated  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  English :    I  therefore  desired  to  see  the  senior  medical 
officer,  and  observing  to  him,  that  the  afflictions  of  their  disease  would  be  cruelly  aggravated  by  &e  conduct 
of  the  Turks  towards  them;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  town,  I  desired  him  to 
give  me  his  best  advice  on  the  occasion.     I  said,  tell  me  what  is  ^  be  done !      He  hesitated  fm  some  time,  and 
then  repeated,  that  these  men,  who  were  the  objects  of  my  very  painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  fbrty-eight 
hours. — I  then  suggested,  (what  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  he  might  not  chuse  to  declare  it,  but  wait 
with  the  trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me,)  the  propriety,  because  I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  to  shorten 
the  sufferings  of  these  seven  men  by  administering  opium.    Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a  similar  situation,  I  should 
anxiously  solicit  for  myself. — But,  rather  contrary  to  expectation,  the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  consequently 
abandoned.     I  accordingly  halted  the  army  one  day  longer  than  I  intended ;  and,  on  my  quitting  Jaffk,  left  ft 
strong  rear-guard,  who  continued  in  that  city  till  die  third  day.      At  the  expiraticm  of  that  period,  an  officer's 
report  reached  me,  that  the  men  were  dead." — "  Then  general,"  I  could  not  resist  exclaiming,  **  no  opwm  was 
given."    The  emphatic  answer  I  received  was— "No:  none !— A  report  was  brought  me  that  the  men  died 
before  the  rear-giuurd  had  evacuated  the  city." 

*'  I  again  interrupted  him,  by.  mentioning  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  when  he  aftowards  entered  Jaffa 
found  one  or  two  Frenchmen  alive.  "  Well,"  he  answered,  "  that,  after  all,  may  be  possible !"  It  was, 
I  think,    at  this  period  of  the  conversation,  that  he  stated  his  being  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
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Sidney  Smith,  .wTitteD  ia  very  CAmplimeBtaiy  knguage,  which  expressed  the  writer's  astonishment  as  well  a» 
praise,  cmtheacoomviodatioiM  which  were  contrived  and  exeeated  to  transport  the  French  sick  and  wounded 
Aoai  Acre  to  Jaffa,  and  thence  acroas  the  Desert. 

*^  I  here  took  occasion  to  ohserve,  «*  that  a  late  English  traveller,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  learned 
pnofietsor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  excited  a  very  general  doubt'  respecting  the  accuracy  of  this 
particular  part  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson*s  narrative.  Doctor  Clarke,  the  person  to  whom  I  had  alluded,  had,"  I 
••<  aaid,  travelled  thiough  Turkey,  and  as  I  believed,  by  the  route  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  to  Jerusalem,  and 
firom  t^pence  to  Jaffs,  where  he  remained  some  time.  This  gentleman,  whose  character  stands  high  in  the  world, 
may  be  said  to  contradict  the  testimooy  of  his  countryman  Sir  Robert,  respecting  the  charge  which  the  former 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  ficnrward  against  you.  l^oagh  he  merely  states  that  he  never  heard  of  the  crud 
.  transaction ;  b«it  very  natomlly  observes,  that  if  8«ch  an  extradrdinary  event  had  occurred  as  the  murder  of  such 
«  number  of  Frenchmen  by  their  own  general,  some  traces  or  recollection  of  so  horrid  an  event,  and  of  such 
lucent  occorMDce,  must  hove  traaspiMa  and  been  oonm  unicated  to  him  during  his  residence  there.**  A  ques- 
tion inatantaneously  followed—**  Has  lliis  traveller  said  any  thing  of  El  Arisch  ?"  My  memory  did  not  serve  ^ 
me  sufficiently  to  give  an  answer. 

•*  Well,*'  he  continued,  **yeu  shall  also  hear  the  particulars  of  El  Arisch  and  the  garrison  of  Jafia.  oamMn  • 
Vou  have  read,  without  doubt,  of  my  having  ordered  the  Turks  to  be  shot  at  Jafla,**  «  Yes,  indeed,'*  I  re-  **  ^'^*** 
plied,  **  I  have  olten  heard  of  that  massacre  in  England  :  it  was  a  general  topic  at  the  time,  and  treated  as  a 
British  mind  nefv^  foils  to  consider  subjects  of  that  description.*'— 'He  then  proceeded — **  At  the  period  in 
question  General  Dessaix  was  left  in  Upper  Egypt;  and  Kleber  in  the  vicinity  of  Damietta.  I  left  Cairo  and 
traversed  the  Arabian  Desart,  in  order  to  unite  my  force  with  that  of  the  latter  at  £1  Arisch.  The  town  was 
attacked  and  a  capitulation  succeeded.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be  native  of 
4he  mountains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  chiefly  from  Nazafeth.  They  were  immediately  released, 
•on  tMr  engaging  to  return  quietly  to  thdr  homes,  children,  and  wives:  at  the  same  time,  they  were  recom- 
mended to  acquaint  their  countrymen  the  Napolese,  that  the  French  were  no  longer  their  enemies,  unless 
Ihey  wete  found  in  arms  assisting  the  pacha.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded  the  army  proceeded  on  its 
ffliArch  towards  Jafla.  Gaxa  surrendered  on  the  route.— That  city,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  bore  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  considemble.  It  was  summoned  to  surrender  :  when  the  officer,  who  bore 
tny  tag  of  tnice,  no  sooner  pasaed  the  city  wall,  than  his  head  was  inhumanly  struck  off,  instantly  fixed  upon 
«  pole,  and  insultingly  exposed  to  the  view  <fi  the  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  this  horrid  and  unexpected 
.  object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds :  they  were  perfectly  infureted ;  and,  with  the  most 
eager  impatience,  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  storm.  I  did  not  hesitate,  under  such  circumstances,  to  com- 
mand it.  The  attack  was  dreadful ;  and  the  carnage  exceeded  any  action  I  had  then  witnessed.  We  carried 
the  place,  and  it  required  all  my  efforts  and  influence  to  restniin  the  fury  of  the  enraged  soldiers.  At  length, 
I  succeeded,  and  night  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  a  report  was 
bnmglit  me,  that  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  Napolese,  who  had  lately  fonned  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  £1  Arisch, 
and  to  whom  I  had  a  few  days  before  given  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  their  homes,  were 
actually  ^rand  andrecogmxed  among  the  prisoners.  On  this  fact  being  indubitably  ascertained,  I  ordered  the 
'faundved  men  to  be  drawn  out  and  instantly  shot.** 

<<  Every  one,*'  says  Mr.  Warden,  <*  remembers  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  in  1805,  and  the  ^<i^T«iUm  «f 
^varioas  conjectores  which  were  formed  on  this  momentous  subject.  It  was  not,  according  to  my  recollection, 
by  any  means  generally  considered  as  practicable  ;  nor  did  any  very  great  apprehensions  prevail  that  it  would 
be  attempted.  Bonaparte,  however,  positively  avers  it  was.  He  says,  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  coast  of  France  opposite  to  England;  and  that  it  was  his  determination  to  head  them  in  person. 
The  attempt  he  acknowledged  to  be  very  hazardous,  and  the  issue  equally  doubtful.  His  mind,  however,  was 
f>ent  on  the  enterprise,  and  every  possibh^arrangtment  was  madie  to  give  effect  to  its  operations.  It  was  hinted 
to  him,  however,  that  his  flotiHa  was  altogether  insufficient ;  and  that  such  a  ship  as  the  Northumberland 
would  ran  down  fifty  of  Aem.  This  he  readily  admitted  :  but  he  stated  that  his  plan  was  to  rid  the  ChauDcl 
4Bf  Bagtieh  men  of  war  ;  and  for  tiiat  purpose  he  Insd  directed  Admiral  Villeneuve,  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  to  siul  apparently 'for  IMbrtinique,  for  the  express  purpose  of  distracting  our  naval  fot-ce,  by 
drawing  after  him  a  large  portion  of  it,  if  not  all,  our  best  ships.  Other  squadrons  of  observation  woulii  folBw  ; 
and  England  might,  by  these  maneeuvTes,  be  left  sufficiently  defenceless  for  his  purpose.  Admiral  ViU 
leneuve  was  directed,  on  gaining  a  certain  latitude,  to  take  a  bafBing  course  back  to  Europe,  and  having 
dioded  the  vigilance  of  Nelson,  to  enter  the  Englifli  Channel.  The  flotilla  would  then  have  sallied  forth 
ftom.Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne,  and  theadjoining  ports.  The  intention  was  to  have  dashed  at  the  capital 
by  the  way  of  Chatham.  .  He  well  knew,  he  added,  that  he  sfcould  have  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties ; 
the  object,  however,  was  so  great  as  to  justify  him  in  making  the  attempt.  But  Villeneuve  was  met  bn 
his  return  by  Sir  RobetiOalder ;  %nd,  Intving  suffered  a  defeat,  took  refuge  in  Ferrol.  From  that  harbour  he 
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was  peremptorily  ordered  to  sea  according  to  his  original  instractions ;  but,  contrary  to  their  most  imperatiTe 
and  explicit  intent,  he  steered  his  course  for  Cadiz  :  "  He  might  as  well,"  exclaimed  Napoleon-— rauing  hb 
voice,  and  increasing  his  impetuosity,  «  he  might  as  well  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies."— Two  days  after 
Villeneuve  had  quitted  his  anchorage  before  Cadiz,  a  naval  officer  arrived  there  to  supersede  him.  The  glorious 
victory  of  Trafalgar  soon  followed,  and  the  French  Admiral  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  France :  report 
says— by  his  own  hand. 
Death  of  the  The  name  of  the    Empress  Josephine  having  been  mentioned,  she  became  the  subject  of  very  ani- 

niiiner'  ^*^  mated  eulogiums ;  and  "  was  represented  as  possessing  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  an  elegance  of  manntrs,  and 
a  certain  melody  of  voice,  that  irresistibly  charmed  every  one,  without  any  exception  as  to  situation  or 
capacity,  who  were  admitted  to  her  presence. — The  sudden  deaUi  of  this  excellent  lady  was  very  generally 
lamented,  and  is  attributed  to  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  a  very  exalted  persoaage*  I  will 
relate  the  event  to  you  in  the  words,  as  far  as  memory  serves,  in  which  the  Count  De  las  Cases  conveyed  it  a# 
an  undeniable  fact  to  me. — Josephine,  it  seems,  had  so  far  won  the  admiration  ^d  hi^  estaen  of  the  £19^ 
,  peror  Alexander,  that  his  impepal  majesty  used  to  dedicate  many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  pUasuie  of.  her 
fascinating  conversation.  His  visits  were  not  only  frequent  but  continual  during  his  stay  at  Paris.*-Her .stale 
of  health  was  but  indifferent,  and  on  some  particular  occasion,  her  physician  bad  prescribed  medicines  of  a 
nature  that  required  the  utmost  care  and  precaution,  and  an  absolute  confinement  to  bet  cbambet :  but,  et^tbia 
time,  the  emperor  paid  one  of  his  visits,  when  her  respect  for  him  rendered  her  incautioui^  aad.sbe  received  the 
imperial  guest  in  the  usual  manner.  They  walked,  during  the  time  of  his  stay,  in  the  gardens  of  Maknaaiaon; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  promenade  was  fatal :— -ahe  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammattan  in  the  lungs, 
which  defied  all  medical  assistance,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  no  more." 

The  following  account  of  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  was  given  by  his  .auite  :«— ^*  Ao  older  which 
was  issued  by  the  convention  to  disarm  the  citizens,  occasioned  the  introduction  of  Bonaparte,  Abmn  geaetafc 
and  high  in  military  command,  to  Josephine.  Her.  husband  was  said  to  ha^re  suffenfid  eightean  iMtPlhs 
before  the  circumstance  about  to  be  mentioned.  He  had  left  a  son,  Eugene  Beauharooia,  «ttbis  tine  a  most 
interesting  youth,  who  took  an  opportunity  to  address  the  geperal  on  the  parade,  and  solifiii  bia<  fatb^s 
sword ;  which,  according  to  the  late  order,  had  been  removed  from  his  mother's  residence*  Bonaparte, 
charmed  by  the  request,  and  the  animated  modesty  with  which  it  was  made,  instantly  granted  it«  Themo^jier 
wrote  a  letter  the  following  day  to  thank  the  general  for  his  kindness  to  her  son.  This  gratefnl.  atten- 
tion produced  a  nsit  on  his  part,  and  the  lady  not  being  at  home,  she  sent  a  note  of  apology  and  parti- 
cular invitation.  An  interview  of  course  followed :  he  was  instantly  captivated,  aod  in  six  w«^ka  theyiwere 
married. — It  has  been  generally  thought,  I  believe,  that  the  second  marriage  did  not  obliterate  his  legard  for 
her :  and  it  is  here  asserted,  by  those  who  were  qualified  tP  fonu  a  correct  opinion  of.  the  matter,  that  he 
would  have  given  more  evident  proofs  of  his  regard,  if  the  jealousy  of  the  second  empress  had  not  intaqposed  ta 
prevent  them.*' 
Number!  at  On  the  subject  of  the  numbers  in  the  battle  of^  Waterloo,  Napoleon  stated  to  Mr.  Warden,  that  the 

WiAterioo.  Prench  army  consisted  of  71,000.  One  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  French  troops  cresaed  the  Sattbie.  In 
the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  they  lost  10,000  men  ;  and  Grouchy's  division,  dispatched  to  follow 
Blucher,  consisted  of  30,000  ;  leaving  an  effective  force,  on  the  morning  of  the  letk,  of  71,000.  The  cawses  of 
caoM*  of  the  the  loss  of  that  battle  were  thus  stated  by  General  Gonrgond  to  Mr^  Warden .  .^  Napoleon,  it  seems,  was  com- 
ti!?*orvvateri«^  plctcly  ignorant  of  the  movement  made  from  Fraanes,  by  Count  Erelon,  (Drouet)  on  the  16th.  For  when  he 
appeared  near  Ligny,  Napoleon  actually  deployed  a  column  of  French  to  oppose  him,  mistaking  his  force,  at  the 
time,  for  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army.  Erelon  was  now  made  acquainted  with  the  defeat  of  the  PraaaiaBs ;  , 
and,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  have  any  oommuniQation  with  Napoleon,  as  to  future  operations,  returned 
to  his  original  position.  That  division  of  the  armys  therefore,  became  totally  useless  for  that  day  both  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  Marshal  Ney.— -Grouchy,  losing  sight  of  Blucher,  and  taking  the  circuitous  route  which  he 
pursued,  was  represented  as  having  committed  a  most  fatal  error.-^While  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th,  was  engaged  in  defeating  the  flank  movement  of  Bulow,  of  which  they  were  perfectly  apprised. 
Marshal  Ney  had  orders  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  English  during  this  part  of  the  action  ;  but  by  no  means 
to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  troops,  or  to  exhaust  their  strength.  Ney,  it  appears,  did  not  obey  the  order,  or  met 
with  circumstances  that  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  adhere  to  it.  He  was  stated  to  hare  contended 
for  the  occupation  of  a  height,  and  thus  weakened  his  corps,  so  that  when  the  imperial  guards  were  brought  to 
the  charge,  he  was  unable  to  assist  them. 
<  tiuet  of  Na.  *'  Ttoivl  the  information  I  received  in  my  conversations  with  our  French  guerts,"  says  Mr,  Warden, 

iioteon;*  Abdi.  «<  it  appears  that  the  emperor*s  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  as  a  matter,  which,  as  fiir,  at  least,  as  my 
!>rVi}?8on?'*"'  knowledge  extends,  has  been  altogether  misconceived  in  England;  I  mean  as  referring  to  the  immediate  and 
proximate  causes  of  it.     If  the  communications  made  to  me  were  correct,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  imagine  that 
they  were  invented  merely  to  impose  upon  me,  a  grand  political  scheme*  was  contrived  by  Fouche  to  oat-wit 
his  master,  and  it  proved  successful.    The  name  of  that  crafty  politician  and  ready  revolattonist  is  never  men<« 
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tkxned  by  tht)  members  of  our  little  cabin  Utica  without  the  accompaniment  of  execrations,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  hear,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  repeat  Not  Talleyrand  himself  is  so  loaded  with 
them  as  the  arch-betrayer,  who  has  been  just  mentioned.    The  hisUniHU  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  thus 

"  On  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  when  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  agitated  by  doubt  and  perplexity,  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  that  extraordinary 
crisis ;  a  letter  was  offered  to  his  attention  byjhe  Duke  of  Otranto,  as  having  been  received  by  the  hitter  from 
Prince  Mettemich,  ih^  Austrian  minister.  It  was  dated  in  the  preceding  April,  and  the  diplomatic  writer 
stated  the  decided  object  of  his  imperial  master  to  be  the  final  expulsion  of  Napoleon  the  First  from  the 
throne  of  France;  and  that  the  French  nation  should  be  left  to  their  uninterrupted  decision,  whether  thqr 
would  have  a  monarchy  undei-  Napoleon  the  Second,  or  adopt  a  republican  form  of  government. — ^Austria  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  right,  and  consequently  felt  iio  intention,  to  dictate  to  the  Friench  nation.  The  final  aiM 
ratified  expulsion  of  the  traitor,  (such  was  the  expression)  is  all  the  Austrian  Emperor  demands  of  France. 
Napoleon  seissed  the  bait ;  and  immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son. :  but  he  had  no  sooner  taken  this 
atep,  than  he  discovered  the  double  game  that  Fouche  was  playing.  The  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  the' Emperor  of  Austria  hs^  it  not  in  his  power,  if  he  ba4  eyer-indulged  the  coptetoplation,  to 
eky^  his  grandson  with  political  diaracter.  .      '  .      , 

"  The  name  of  Talleyrand  happening  to  oqcnr  in  the  course  of  conversation,  with  out  Frei^di  shipmates,  ,i™{SuS*«( 
the  high.opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  by  the  Bonapartists  was  acknowledged,  without  reserve.  On  my  ^J^^"  *" 
aslMDg  ^  "^^^  period  he  was  separated  from  the  councils  and  confidence  of  N4poleon ; .  it  was  replied*-at  the 
invasion  of  Spain.  I  then  observed,  that  the  reports  in  England,  respecting  that  circumsti^nce,  were  correct  as 
to  time,  and  I  presumed  were  equally  so  as  to  the  cause;  his  unreserved  di^pprobntionvOf  that  bold  and  adven- 
turous enterprise.  This  met  with  an  instant  contradiction;  which  was  followed  by  a  most  decisive  assertioii, 
that  the  Prince  of  Benevento  afp^roved  (^  the  Spanish  war,  and  founded  his  recommendation  of  that,  measure  on 
his  unalterable  opinion,  vr^ch  he  boldly  communicated  to  the  emperor,  that  his  life  was  not  secure  while  a 
Bourbon  reigned  in  Europe.^t 

«  I  give  the  ^account,"  says  Mr.  Warden,  ''  of  Bonaparte's  return  to  France,  as  it  was  casually  and  ^ J^^JJ-^^jJi! 
^briefly  related  to  me  :— The  Duke  de  Bassano  was  the  chief  actor.      Individuals    had  gone  from  several  poieon'»  ^  wd- 
departments  in  France  to  Elba,  and  the  then  emperor  had  been  induced  to  suspect  that  the  allies  determined  to  £iba  to  France 
aend'him.  to  the  island  to  which  he  is  now  destined.     On  what  authority  this  apprehekision.was  grounded, 
not  the  most  distant  idea  was  communicated.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  entertained  it  with  such  serious- 
ness,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  the  resolute  attempt  In  meditation  before  the  connecting  plot  was  ripe  fqr 
overt  measures  in  France.     Even  after  his  little  army  was  embarked,  a  dispatch  arrived  from  his  friends, 
which  contained  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  postpone  his  enterprise  if  it  were  only  for  one  month. — ^Whe- 
ther, if  he  had  received  them  before  he  had  quitted  the  island,  they  would  have  been  suQicient  to  check  his 
impatience  and  quiet  his  alarms,  was  not  a  subject  of  conjecture :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  the  counsels 
were,  they  arrived  too  late,  to  be  followed; — the  die  was  cast." 

Of  the  health,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  imperial  exile,  Mr.  Warden  gives  the  following  ac-  vMth.habhs 
count  :-*^'  When  it  is  considered  to  how  many  various  climates  he  has  exposed  himself,,  and  what  a.suc^  of  Nap££>u?'' 
cession  of  toil  he  has  undergone  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  state  of  health  he  has  enjoyed, 
and  still  enjoys,  is  altogether  astonishing.-— He  declares  that  he  has  been  but  twice,  throughout  his  life,  in  such 
A  state. as  to  demand  medical  aid.  He  took  a  dose  of  physio  for  the  first  complaint;  and  the  second,  be- 
ing a  pulmonic  affection,  required  a  blister.  Mr.  O'Meara,  his  own  surgeon,  speaks  with  admiration  of  his 
temperament,  and  says,  that  his  pulse  never  exceeds  sixty-two.  His  own  spontaneous  account  of  himself  is, 
that  he  is  very  passionate ;  but  that  the  violence  of  his  disp5sitiMi  soon  subsides,  not  only  into  tranquillity,  but 
into  coldness  and  indifference. — I  have  never  heard  that,  in  speaking  of  his  constitution  and  uncommon  state  of 
health,  he  ever  hinted  at  the  advances  of  age,  or  calculated  the  probabihties  of  his  enjoying  length  of  hfe.  He 
has  indeed  been  known  to  say,  and  to  repeat  the  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  have  died  on  the  day  when  he 
entered  Moscow;  as  he  then  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  military  glory.  It  has  been  even  said  by  some  of 
hi»  few  surrounding  friends,  that  he  should  himself  have  determined  not  to  survive  it." 

Speaking  of  his  own  health.  Napoleon  said,  '^  I  certainly  enjoy  very  good  health,  which  I  attri^ 
bote  to  a  rigorous  observance  of  regimen.  My  appetite  is  such  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  at  any  time  of 
the  day:  but  I  am  regular  in  my  meals;  and  idways  leave  off  eating  with  an  appetite ;  besides,  I  never, 
as  you  know,  drink  strong  wines.^ 

t  At  page  74,  Vol.  II.  the  fUlowing  pMMge  was,  by  an  o?eiiight,  omitted  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  campaign :~«  On  Uie  en^ 
trance  of  Napoleon  into  Madrid  he  inaed  atleoee,  dated  December  4,  1808,  bj  which  the  coondl  of  CaatUe  was  disBoWed— the  oonvents  ia 
^jftan  xeduoed  to  one-thiid  their  former  aamber*F*tbe  tribumU  of  the  in^uhition  sbolished^aod  all  feodal  r^ts  abrogated^" 
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NtpoteoB  on  ^^  mMm  enm^fMiM,  he  Btad,  "  he  had  iHfW  atudned  ^utioi^t  knowkdnie  dfibe  Eiigl^  kmgMg^ 

sairide.  ^  |^  j|{^  ^  y^i^  H,^  itewBpiqpers  wlth  6A86,  afid  xmut  aSoir  that  ijk^y  aflforded  him  doniMtinible  amiiM- 
m^t.  They  am  however^"  eontinued  he^  "  oceasionalljr  itteoiMut^t^and  mme^m^  abomTe*  In  ont  paper 
I  am  calleda  ieiir,  in  another  a  tyrant,  in  a  third  a  montter,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  really  I  did  not  eaqiect^ 
I  am  dedcribed  as  a  oatvard;  but  it  turned  out^  after  all^  that  tlie  writer  dSd  not  accnee  me  of  ayoiding 
^ger  in  the  field  of  battle^  or  Hying  from  an  enemy^  or  ftaring  to  look  at  the  menaces  of  fate  and  fortune: 
be  did  not  duarge  tfie  whh  wanting  presence  of  mind  in  the  hurry  of  battle^  and  Ae  suspense  of  oon* 
flictltig  armies.— No  i^neh  thuig ;  I  wanted  courage^  it  seems,  because  I  did  not  cooUy  take  a  ddse  of  poison,  or 
thrdw  mys^into  the  sea^  or  blow  ont  my  bratns;-^The  editor  is^ost  certainly  misunderstands  me ;  I  hare,  at 
leailt,  too  mtieh  courage  fhrtfiat'' 
chaiacterii.  ''  ^0  following/'  Si^s  Mr.  Wftrden,  ''  is  a  eorreot  sbstract  of  a  conirersation  I  had  with  General  Ber- 

*^^  band ;  when,  and  partteolarly  at  the  commencement  of  it,  his  feelings  appeared  to  be  strongly  estcited. — He 

adbkowledged  very  Ihlly^  and  lamented  Vety  stosiMy,  the  tbo  extended  grasp  of  Napoleon's  ambition.— -It 
iras  itt  itsdf  a  grand  and  noble  principle,  ahd,  left  to  its  own  original  oi^eets,  and  confined  to  its  natund 
opiSralSons,  nnght  haVe  proved  a  source  of  extend  ve  go6d,  and  untarnished  glory.  But  evil  councils,  and  whck 
tan,  at  aOmMnents,  and  under  sH  ehieumstimces,  repel  th^if  ihsinnating  or  momentary  influence?  provoked 
the  excesses,  which  have  been  so  often  seen  to  strip  the  most  ceinnianding  of  all  passions,  of  Its  associafte 
yfHHM*"-^**  Here  his  opitfien  seemed  to  pdttt  f6  MarH,  Duke  df  Bassono,  as  the  cause  of  unspedcable  mis- 
diief,  and  an  exanlbjde  that  faaftvior  spirits  are  MneHines  permitted  to  influence  minds  of  a  fiir  higher  order; 
sold  not  nnfifequently  to  their  cBshonovr,  if  nel  to  their  rnin.-^*'  K^poleOn,"  he  added,  '^  is  a  most  extraordinaffy 
and  wonderful  matt/'---The  ecAivetsation  prftoeeded,  imd  I  repBed, 

**  That  is  not  tobedonbCed:  bat  I  triiih  to  see  mate  of  the  ordihary  man  in  Mm.  Could  I  but  observe 
him  endearingly  caressing  eh&dren,  as  you,  geni^ibl,  do  your  Hortensia  and  your  Henry :  or  playing  with  a 
dog,  or  pattilQ^  his  horse,  I  should  consider  him  with  very  different  sentiments  Htm  those  which  I  now  feeL"—- 
"  Believe  me,  dear  doctor,  he  is  a  man  totally  ^fer^t  Ihmi  all  others.** 

"  That  may  be:  but  I  want  him  to  possess  certain  qualities  in  common  with  ordinary  men,  and  I  wish 
you  trottld  tell  me  that  he  disoovtfrsj  at  any  tigiMbe  ftefings  of  affection  and  tenderness ;  the  capadty  to  be 
a  kind  husband  and  a  fond  parentr^'-^^- *' 

"  That  I  can  most  assuredly  do.  He  is  not  without  a  hearty  in  your  sense  of  the  exprenion.  But  he 
lioes  not,  eannet^  will  not,  make  a  parade  of  it  Is  it  possible  that  you  should  expect  any  thing  of  a  fHvolous 
-or  trifling  appearance  firom  him  ?  and,  in  a  diameter  like  his,  the  amiable  playfVilness  of  private,  domestic  life, 
mi^t  have  such  a  semblance :  besides^  die  individual  IMings  of  die  man  must,  after  all,  be  lost  to  those  who 
only  view  him  in  the  blaze  of  his  public  life.'' 

''  But  that  blaze^  General  Bertrand,  is  now  extinguished ;  and  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  and  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  that  the  symptoms  of  love,  tenderness,  imd  attadlment,  might  appear,  in  some  direction  or 
other,  to  beam  fhnn  him." 
A  d«y  at  Hit  ^'  You  may  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  that  though  diey  may  not  have  appeared  to  you,  tibey  are  by 

ThttiiicriM.  |^  mentts  Wanting  in  him.  By  way  of  example,  imagine  a  day  as  it  used  to  be  passed  at  the  ThuiUeries :  I 
will  describe  it  to  you.— At  six  in  the  morning  he  would  be  examining  a  Russian  dispatch;  at  seven,  the 
same  firom  Vienna  i  at  eight,  he  might  visit  a  work  of  art;  at  ten,  a  review  succeeded ;  at  twelve,  the  reception 
of  some  department ;  at  one,  the  affairs  of  die  army ;  at  four,  a  prefect  demanded -audience ;  at  six,  perhaps, 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  the  empress,  whom  he  would  treat  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  affection; 
admire,  with  a  Parisian  gaUantryi  the  embroidery  of  her  gown,  die  fMs  of  her  robe,  the  flowers  on  her  hair, 
orthedisplayofjewels  on  her  person:  while  he  would  continue  devoted  to  her,  till  public  business  again 
required  his  attention ;  for  which  he  was  ever  in  a  state  of  preparation.  He  was  never  sensual,  never  gross, 
but  in  am  unceasing  state  of  action."**>^Count  De  las  Cases  continued  die  subject. 
MiMietiy.  ''  He  never  speaks  of  himself ;  he  never  mentions  his  adiievements.  Of  money  he  is  totally  regardless ; 

and  he  iras  not  known  to  express  a  regret  for  any  part  of  his  treasure  but  the  diamond  necklace,  whidi  he 
wore  constantly  in  his  neckdoth,  because  it  was  the  gift  of  his  sister,  the  Frineess  Hostense,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved."    This  he  lost  after  the  batde  of  Waterloo. 
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AiereramHe  Geiiwal,  commands  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  i.  96.  Appointed 
commander- in- chief  in  Ireland  daring 
the  rebellion  of  179S,  i.  205,  Com- 
manda  the-  expedition  to  Holknd  in 
1799,  i.  278.  Commands  the  British 
army  in^^  ^^yp^)  >•  ^^j  Receiyes  a 
mortal  wound  near  Alexandria,  ibitL 

Acre,  memorable  siege  of,  i.  272. 

AdtUngt&n  Mr.  fetigas  his  officea8«p«ftk- 

er,  i.  341.    Appointed  prime  minuter, 

ML    Resigns  this  office  and  is  called 

to  the  house  of  peers  under  the  title  of 

'  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  i.  468. 

Adolphvs  Prince,  wounded  at  Dunkirk, 
i.  86. 

ul/^tt^iMr^iM  Duke  of,  Cadiz  sared  by  the 
rapid  march  of,  ii.  141 .  Appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Cadiz,  iUd, 

Alhuera,  battle  af,ii.  186. 

Alexander,  ascends  the  throne  of  Russia, 
i*  346.  Bailed  in  war  with  Franoe, 
i.  481.  Interview  with  Napoleon  on  the 
Niemen^  ii.  27.  Acknowleoges  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  ii.  28.  Indig- 
nant at  the  British  atuok  upon  neutnl 
Dienmark,  it.  48.  Conference  of,  with 
Napoleon  at  Erfurth,  ii.  75.  Again 
at  war  with  France,  ii.  220.  Procla- 
mation of,  at  the  commencetnant  of  the 
.  fUissian  campaign  of  1812,  ii»  222.  On 
the  occupation  of  Moscow  by  the  French 
army,  ii.  233.  On  the  close  of  the 
cam  paign ,  ii .  247.  Letter  to  the  widow 
of  Prince  fLutusoff,  with  the  Empenir^s 
Russian  .^ae  rimiie  signature,  ii.  304. 
To  the  widow  of  Moreau  with  his  French 
Jac  simile  signature,  ii.  306.  Entry  of 
into  Paris,  ii.  334.  Declaration  of,  that 
the  allies  win  not  again  treat  with  Na- 

Soleoji,  ii.  335.  Convokes  the  French 
tfoate,  ibid.  Pledges  hirosdf  to  an 
unconditional  release  of  all  the  French 
prisoners  in  Russia,  ibid.  Visit  of 
to  England,  ii.  354.  Repairs  to  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  ii.  361.  Second 
arrival  in  Paris,  ii.  492.  Party  to  the 
Holy  League,  ii.  511. 

Aigiera,  expedition  against,  appendix,  ii. 
553-^>8. 

'ji/vtnst  General,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
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Austrian  army  in  Italy,  i.  163.  Defeated 
by  Massena,  i.  164. 

Ambayna,  carried  by  a  ooup'de'main,  ii. 
156. 

Amelia  Princess,  death  of,  ii.  157. 

America  United  States  of,  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with,  i.  165.  Differences 
witti  France,  i.  168.  Prosperous  situa* 
tion  of,  635.  Discussions  with  Great 
Britain,  ii.  60.  Irritated  by  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake  frigate,,  ibid. 
Points  in  dispute  with  Enj^land,  ibid. 
Interdiction  of  British  ships  of  war, 
ibid.  Embargo  kw,  ii.  50.  State  of 
parties,  ii.  93.  Conditional  propoaition 
to  rescind  the  embargp,  ibid.  Rejected 
by  Great  Britain,  ibid.  Discussions 
with  Great  BriUin  in  1809,  ii.  128.  Ar* 
rangement  with  Mr.  Erskine,  ibid. 
Rescinded  by  the  British  Government, 
ii.  129.  Non -importation  act,  t6t(f.  Re- 
lations with  Great  Britain  approach  to  a 
state  of  actual  hostility,  ii.212.  Henry's 
mission,  ibid. 

War  declared  by,  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, ii.  213.  Causes  of  the  war  stated, 
ibid,  and  365.  State  of  parties,  ii  366.  In- 
vasion of  British  Canada  in  1812,  ii.  367. 
Surrender  of  General  Hnli,  ii.  368. 
Defeat  and  surrender  of  General  Wads- 
worth,  ii.  869.  Naval  campaign,  i6i(^. 
Action  between  the  Constitution  and  the 
Guerri6re,  ibid.  Capture  of  the  Frolic, 
ii.  870.  Re-captured,  ii.  371.  Capture 
of  the  Bf  aoedoma,  ibid.  Of  the  Java.  ii. 
373.   Re-election  of  the  President,  ioid, 

1813.    Surrender  ofWinchester's 

corps,  ii.  378.  Ogdenburgli  carried,iitW. 
York  captured,  li  379.  Fall  of  Forts 
Geor^fe  and  Brie,  ibid.  Nocturnal 
surprise  of  the  American  army,  ibid. 
Attack  on  Sacket's  Harbour,  li.  380. 
Offer  of  Rnssian  mediation,  ibid.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  ibid.  Attack  on 
Fort  Stephenson,  ibid.  Operations  on 
the  Detroit  frontier,  ii.  381.  .Action  on 
Lake  Erie,  ii.  382,  Abandonment  of 
Upper  Canada,  ii.  383.  Defeat  of  Ge- 
neral Proctor,  ii.  384.  Attack  on  Lower 
Canada,  ii.  385.  Newark  burnt  by  the 
Americans,,  ii.  386.    Dreadful  system 
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of  retaliation,  ii.  387.  Naval  campaign, 
ibid.  Action  betilreen  the  Hornet  and 
the  Peacock,  ibid.  Between  the  Shan- 
non and  the  Chesapeake,  ii.  388.  The 
Boxer  and  the  Enterprise,  ii.  389. 
Blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware, ii.  390.  Destruction  of  the  vil- 
lages en  the  coast,  Und.  Creek  war, 
tm.  Concluded,  ii.  891.  Negociations 
with  Great  Britain,  ibid. 

America,  1814.  SurreUder  of  Fort  Erie, 
11.  398. '  Action  of  Chippaway,  tKef— -of 

•  BridgenBter,  H.  394.  Operations  on 
Lake  Champlain,ii.  397.  Retreat  of  the 
British  from  Plattsburgh,  ibid.  Capture 
of  the  Essex,  ii.  398.  Engagement 
between  the  Reindeer  and  the  Wasp, 
ibid.  Between  the  Wasp  and  Avon, 
ibid.  Expedition  against  the  towns  on 
the  coast  of  America,  ii.  399.  Defeat 
of  the  American  army  at  Bladeneburs^, 
ibid.  Destruction  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ii.  400.  Unsuccessful  attack 
ou  Bellair ,  ii.  401 .  Retreat  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  ii.  402.  Expedition  of  the 
British  to  the  Penobscott,  ibid.  Meet- 
ing of  Confess,  ibid.  Operations  in 
Louisiana,  li.  403.  British  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  ii.  404.  Disas- 
trous termination  of,  ibid.  Capture  of 
the  President  frigate  by  the  Endymion, 
ii.  405.  Diplomatic  proceedings  at 
Ghent, Und,  Treaty  orpeace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
signed  at  that  place,  ii.  406. 

Amnerst  Lord,  resigns  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tiie  British  forces, 
in  favour  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  i.  155, 

Amiens,  treaty  of,i.  361.' 

Angodeme  Duke  of,  repairs  to  the  south 
of  France,  ii.  324.  Invited  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, ibid.  Enthusiastic  reception  of, 
at  Bourdeaux,  ii.  325.  Commands  in 
the  south  of  France,  ii.  432.  Made  pri- 
soner, ibid.  Allowed  to  quit  France,  Und.  " 

Angouleme  Duchess  of,  heroic  conduct  of 
at  Bourdeaux,  ii.  432.  Obliged  to  quit 
France,  ibid. 

Anspaehj  neutrality  of,  violated  by  the 
French  army,  i.  486. 
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^f  Foliotk,  ii.  17. 
ofBy\9My ".  20. 
of  Friedland,  ii.  25. 
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fur  war 


ld^\?.'«  Bff»P^Li^684i»ceo  France 


»"  -^  Fi*""^** 'illiaard#us  match  of  to 


of  *>*!.Krough 


^  II.  223. 
ie  Frencli 


Cuts 


_  ST       ,  ^terf  Mayor  of  Paris  on  the 
^«^  Ji'/out  of  the  resolution,  i.  12. 
brcaki08^"jy^ng  the  reign  of  terror, 

i-  *^l^r  Pa^it**  debarka  wilh  a  British 


force 
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the  north  Tof  Spain,  ii.  84. 
p![!^or*ately  wounded  in  the  batOe  of 
Corunna,  u86.    ^      .       ^,         ,         „ 

^allasterosy  refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of 
liord  Wellington,  ii.  199.  Superseded, 
arrested,  and  exiled,  iUd. 

paiiimoref  tumult  in  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  ii.  366. 

pank  of  Englaad,  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing cash  payments,  i.  189.  Situation 
ot,ihid, 

PanJi  of  A'ienaa,  suspends  cash  payments, 
i.l90, 

Bantry  Bmfy  appearance  of  the  French 

fleet  off,  i.  167. 
8arrA$^  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Directory  i.  143.  Patronizes  Bonaparte, 
i.  160.     Exiled,  i.  303. 

BarcUof  ie  Tolly  General,  commands  the 
Russian  army  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  of  1812,  ii.  223.  Superseded 
by  Prince  Kutusoff,  ii.  ^28.  Again 
assumes  the  command  of  the  Russians, 
ii.282. 

Parrota,  baUle  of,  ii.  188. 

Bm'thei0Mi,  elected  a  member  ef  the 
French  Directory,  i.  196.  Deported, 
i.  197. 

Batsano  Duke  of,  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 

reagh,  ii.  211. 
Bastiie,  French,  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  i.  12.  First 
anntyersary  of  the  destruction  of  this 
fortress  celebrated  in  the  Champ  de 
liars,  i.  15.   Second  anniversary,  i.  27. 


of  Timeira,ii.81. 
ofCorunna,  U.  86. 
of  Eckmuhl,ii.  105. 
of  Rattsbon,  ii.  106. 
of  Aspern,  ii.  107. 
of  Wagram,  ii.  112. 
of  Talarera,  ii.  136. 
of  Busaco,  ii.  143. 
of  Albuera,  ii.  186. 
of  SalamsEnca,  U.  196. 
of  Smolensk,  ii.  227. 
of  Borodino,  ii.  228. 
of  Vitteria,  ii.  264. 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ii.  26^.     . 
of  Lotzen,  ii.  280. 
ofBautaen.it.  282. 
of  the  Ratzbach,  ii,  289. 
ofDceBdeu,ii.289. 
•fLetpziCyii.  294. 
of  Brienne,ii.  311. 
of  La  Rothiere,  ii.  312. 
of  Craone,  ii.  318. 
of  Laon,  ii.  319. 
ofOrtbes,ii.323. 
of  Toulouse,  ii.  339. 
of  Waterkw,  ii  455. 
Battle  (Naval)  of  the  l8tofJune,i.  109. 
ofSt.Vincent,  i.  182. 
ofCamperdown,  i.  183. 
ofthe  Nile, i.  205. 
of  Copenhagen,  i.  343. 
of  Algeziras,  i.  359. 
of  Trafalgar,  i.  500. 
Bavaria^  treaty  of  cession  wilh  France, 

i.  358.    Deserto  Napoleon,  ii.  293. 
Bautzetiy  battle  of,  ii.  282. 
Beaurharnois  Eugene,  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  i.  483.    Created  heir-appaieut 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ii.  91. 
Beckett,  Brigade-Major,  killed  at  Tala- 

vera,  ii.  137. 
Bed  of  Justice,  held  to  register  the  edicts 

of  the  French  king,  i.  7. 
Bell  Dr.  system  of  education  of,  ii.  182. 
Bellingham  John ^  assassinates  Mr.   Per- 
ceval, ii.  205.    Trial  and  execution  of, 
ii.206. 
Beiitinck  Lord  William,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  in 
Spain,  ii.267.  Retreat  of  before  Suchet, 
ii.  268. 
Beriiee,  surrenders  to  the  British,  i.  422. 
Beresford  Marshal,  commands  the  allies  at 

the  battle  of  Albuera,  ii.  186. 
Siretina,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French 

army,  ii.  242. 
Berlin^  entered  by  Napoleon,  ii.  14.    De- 
cree, issued  at,  iL  15.    Copy  of,  ii.  53. 


Bernard,  Great  St.  passage  of,  i.  326. 

Bemadoite,  Marshal  of  France,  elected 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  ii.  161.  Takes 
the  field  against  Napoleon,  ii.  287. 
Liberates  Hanover,  ii.  902.  Letter  to 
his  son,  ibid.     Foe  simile,  ikid. 

Bertkier  Marshal,  created  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  ii.  7.  Deadi  of,  ii.  438.  Biogra- 
phical notice  of,  ibid. 

Bertrand  Marshal,  constructs  the  bridges 
over  the  Danube,  ii.  111.  Accompanies 
Napoleon  to  Elba,  ii.  341.  Attends  him 
on  board  the  Beilerophon,  ii.  493. 
Shares  his  second  Exile,  ii.  496. 

Bessieres  Marshal,  fall  of,  ii.  279.  Bio- 
graphical notice,  ii.  304. 

Blake  General,  ingloriously  defeated,  ii. 
134.  Termination  of  his  career,  ii.  192. 

Blois,  Regency  Govern nient  of,  ii.  336. 
Dissolved,  ii.  341. 

Bbteker  General,  able  retreat  of,  allerthe 
battle  of  Jeda,  ii.  14.  Puraait  of  the 
French  aiVer  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
ii.  299.  Visits  England,  ii.  354.  Pro- 
clamation of,  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Belgic  campaigu,  iL  448.  Immi- 
aent  danger  of,  li.  453.  Critical  arrival 
at  the  battle  of  Wateri«)o,  ii.  462.  Pur- 
sues the  French  army,  ii.464.  Arriral 
.  of  under  the  watts  of  Paris,  ii.  487. 
Enters  that  city,  i  i.  490. 

Boms^^arie  Napoleon,  first  distiiiguished 
himself  at  the  sieee  of  Toakm,  L  89. 
Appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  i.  159.  Prehaainary 
biographical  notice  of,  ibid.  Letter  to 
Ihe  Pope,  i.  175.  Triunpliaat  reception 
at  Paris,  i.  178.  Embarks  at  the  bead 
of  a  formidable  ezpedition  for  Egypt, 
i.  201.  Arrival  in  Egypt,  i.  202.  VmCs 
the  Pyramids,  L  204.  Professes  a  ve- 
neration for  the  rehgion  of  Mahomet, 
i.  268.  Marches  against  Syria,  i.  270. 
Repulsed  at  Acre,  i.  275.  Ketums  to 
Egypt,  i.  276.  Quits  his  army  and 
returns  to  France,  i.  277.    Usurps  the 

.  government  of  France,  i.  302.  Ap- 
pointed First  Consul,  i.  306.  Letter  to 
the  King  of  England,  i.  309.  Elected 
President  of  the  Italian  Renublic,  i. 
376.  Appointed  Consul  for  lite,  i.  afr7. 
Elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity,  i.  462. 
Crowned  by  the  Pope,  i.  465. 

— —  Emperor  of  France,  letter  of,  to 
the  King  of  England,  i.  482.  Elected 
King  of  ftaljr,  i.  483.  Crowned  at  Milan, 
ibid.  Interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  after  the  battle  of  Austerhts,  i: 
497.  Declared  Protector  of  the  Confede-t 
ration  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  6.  Interview  with 
Alexander  on  the  Niemen,  ii.  27.  Ef- 
» forts  to  exclude  England  from  the  con- 
tinent, ii.  49.  Meets  Alexander  at  Er-. 
furth,  ii.  75.  Places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  array  aad  advancea 
to  Madrid,  ii.  76.  Meets  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  battle  for  the  first  time,  and 
defeats  him,  ii.  106.  Divorced  frsmthe 
.Empress  Josephine,  ii,  114.  Demands 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
marriage,  ii.  162.  Matrimonial  alKanca 
with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
ibid.    Rapid  advances  towaidt  absolota 
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power^  ii.  163.  Enters  upon  the  Ras- 
sian  campaign,  ii.  231.  AdTances  to 
Moscow^  ii.  231.  Commences  his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  ii.  236.  Quits  the 
wreck  of  his  army  and  repairs  to  Pans, 
ii.  345.  Altered  tone  of,  ii.  274.  Re- 
conciliation with  the  Pope,  ii.  275.  Ap- 
¥oints  the  Kinpress  Regent,  ibid.  Quits 
^aris  and  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  in  Oermany,  ii.  279.  Returns 
.  to  Paris  at  the  ri^chision  of  the  dis- 
astrous cannpaig-n  of  1813,  ii.  2d9. 
Places  hiraseff  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  1814,  ii.  311.  Prodigious  exertions 
during  the  campaign,  ii.  312--333. 
Arrival  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  night  of 
the  surrender  of  Paris,  ibid.  Dispatches 
Caulincourtto  Paris  to  negocinte  a  peace 
with  the  allies,  ii.  334.  Proposes  to 
ab<licate  in  favour  of  his  infant-  son,  ii. 
336.  Failure  of  the  negociation,  ii.  337. 
Art  of  Abdication,  ibid.  Treaty  with  the 
allieii  powers,  ibid, 

Bonaparte^  Emperor  of  Elba,  farewel  ad- 
dress to  his  guards,  ii.  341.  Departure 
from  Footaioebleau,  ibid.  Journey  from 
FonUinebleau  to  Frejus^  ii.  422.  Arrival 
in  Elba,  ii.  423.  Conduct  in  thattsland, 
ibid.  Dissatisfied  with  his  residence, 
ii.  424.  Meditates  his  return  to  Brance, 
ibid.  Embaiks  for  France,  ii.  425. 
Lands  iu  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  ii.  496. 
Tt'iamphant  march  from  the  coast  to 
the  capita),  ii.  426 — 431.  Re-Mcends 
the  tlM-oue  of  France,  ii.  431.* 

Second  reign  of,  ii.  436.   Letter 

to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  announcing 
his  return^  1^.  Fae  simile ,  ibid.  Its 
reception,  ii.  437.  EflTorts  to  unite  all 
parties  and  classes  of  French  subjects^ 
li.  438.  Quits  Paris  and  places  himself 
at  the  bead  ei' the  army,  ii.  448.  De- 
feated in  the  baUle  of  Waterloo,  ii.  464. 
Returns  to  Paris  after  the  battle,  ii.  477. 
Abdicates  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
sou ,  ii .  480.  Qii its  Paris  for  Rochefort^ 
ii.  484.  Arrives  on  the  coast^  ii.  402. 
Casts  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation^  ibid.  Received  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  with  his  suite, 
ii.  493.  Determination  of  the  British 
cabinet  to  exile  him  to  St.  Helena,  ibid. 
His  protest,  ii.  405.  Removetl  on  board 
the  Northumberland^  ii.  496.  Sails  for 
St.  Helena,  ibid. 

Second  e|:ile   of.      Arrival  at 


St  Helena,  ibid.  Character  of  the 
fallen  Emperor,  ii.  497.  Conduct, 
statements,  and  opinion  of,  appendix, 
ii.  559^^-568. 

J^onaporfe  Josephine,  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  i.  160.  Coronation  of, 
i.  465.  Voluntary  divorce  of,  ii.  114. 
Death  of,  ii.  566. 

P^naparte  Jerqmey  recognized  as  King  of 
Westphalia,  ii.  27*  Driren  from  his 
throne,  ii.  191. 

fionaparte  Joseph,  French  ambansador  at 
Rome,  i.  199.  Retires  from  that  city, 
ibid.  Invades  Naples,  ii.  1.  Declared 
King  of  Naples,  ii,  7.  Arrival  of  at 
Bayonne,  ii.  73.  Proclaimed  Kin^  of 
^pain,  ibidt    Crowned  at  Madrid,  ibid^ 


Flight  of  from  that  capital,  ibid.    Again 

'  in  possession  of  Madrid,  ii.  78.  Forced 
a  second  time  to  evacuate  the  seat  of 
government,  ii.  197.  Once  more  in 
possession  of  Madrid,  ii.  199.  Abandons 
the  capital  finally,  ii.  264.  Sustains  a 
signal  defeat  at  Vittoria,  ii.  265.  Ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  ii.  266.  Commands 
the  French  troops  in  Paris,  ii.  330. 
Quits  his  army,  ii.  331. 

BcnaptKrte  Louis,  proclaimed  King  of 
Holland,  ii.  8.     Abdication  of,  ii.  164. 

Bimaparte  Lucien,  takes  a  dfstinguished 
part  in  the  revolution  of  the  19tn  Bru- 
Itoaire,  i.  302.  Urges  Napokon  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  assume  the 
office  of  Dictator,  ii.  478.  Proposes  to 
the  chamber  of  peers  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Napoleon  II.  ii.  481. 

Bonapuri9  I  Napoleon  Francis  Charles 
Joseph,  King  of  Rome,  birth  of,  ii.  171.' 
Appointed  successor  to  the  French 
throne,  ii.  275.  Created  Prince  of 
Parma,  ii.  337.  Equivocal  reign  of, 
ii.  483. 

Bonnier^  assassination  of,  i.  254. 

Barodina,  battle  of,  ii.  229. 

Btmrdeaux^  counter-revolution  at,  li.'  325. 

Battrban,  island  of,  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish, ii.  157. 

Bowrban  Duke  of,  obliged  to  quh  France, 
ii.  433. 

Brazils^  Rio  Janeiro  made  the  seat  of  the 
Portuguese  Government,  ii.  61. 

Bridp&rt  Admiral,  victory  oiF  L'Orient, 
i.  149. 

Brissot^  the  head  of  the  Gironde  party, 
i.  18.  Proscribed,  i.  80.  Executed, 
i.  94. 

British  subjects,  detention  of,  in  France, 
i.«25. 

Brueixy  French  Admiral,  gallaiTt  conduct 
and  death  of,t.  207. 

Brmn  Le,  appointed  Third  Consnl,  i.  308. 

BrwM  General,  extinguishes  the  rebellion 
in  Ca  Vendue,  i.  321 .  Elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Marshal,  ii.  92.  Attacked  by  a 
mob  at  Avignon,  ii.  5*20.  Destroys 
himself,  ibid, 

Brunswick  Duke  of,  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  allied  armies,  i.  27. 
His  manifesto,  ibid.  AdcKtionat  decla- 
ration, i.  28.  Resigns  the  command  of 
the  allied  army,  i.  87.  Mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  battfe  of  Jena, ii.  12.  Biogra- 
phical notice,  t^. 

Brunswick  Otis  Duke  of,  embarks  for 
England,  ii.  110.  Falls  in  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras,  ii.  451 . 

Busnos  Afres,  captured  by  the  British 
troops,  i.  633.  Commercial  spe^ulu- 
tions  to,  ibid.  Falls  agfain  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  i.  534.  British 
expeditions  against,  ii,  42.  Disastrous 
resalt,  ii.  44. 

Burgos,  siege  of,  ii»  198. 

Burke  Edmund,  death  of,  i.  194,  Bior 
graphy,  ibid. 

Burden,  Sir  Francis,  motion  of,  for  the 
liberation  of  John  Gale  Jones,  ii.  150. 
Publishes  his  speech  with  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  wid.  Committed  to  the 
Tower  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  ibid. 


Agitation  in  the  capital  thereon,  ii. 
151.  Grand  procession  prepared  to 
celebrate  his  release^  ii.  152.  Quitji 
the  Tower  privately,  ibid.  Brings  an 
action  against  the  Speaker,  ibid.  Pri- 
vileges of  ParliameDt  admitted  by  the 
judges,  ibid. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  ii.  143. 

Cadiz y  threatened  by  a  British  armament, 
i.  334.  Besieged  by  the  French,  ii.  141. 
8eige  raised,  ii.  198. 

Cairo,  insurrection  at,  i.  269. 

Colder  8ir  Robert,  engages  the  French 
fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre  with  dubious 
success,  i.  499.  Censured  by  a  court- 
martial,  ibid. 

Calonne  de,  comtroller-genernl,  i.  6. 

Camhaceres,  appointed  Second  ConsuL 
i.  308.  • 

Campaign  of  1792. — ^Command  of  the 
allied  Austrian .  and  Prussian  armies 
conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
i.  27;  Opening  of  the  campaign,  i.  34. 
Surrender  of  Longwy,  Verdun,  and 
Stetfay,  to  the  allies,  ibid.  Dumouriez 
takes  tlie  command  of  the  French  army 
and  .advances  upon  Stenay,  i.  35. 
French  position  forced  by  the  Prus- 
sians, i.  37.  Retreat  of  the  French 
army  to  St.  Meuehonid,  i.  38.  Thion- 
tille  invested  by  the  Austrians,  ilnd. 
Sofferinp^  of  the  allies  from  disease  and 
famine,  i.  40.  Oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
republic  administered  to  the  French 
army,  i.  41.  Armistice,  ibid.  Rupture 
of,  I.  42.  Retreat  of  the  Prussians 
from  Champagne,  i.  43.  Deplorable 
situation  or  the  allies,  ibid.  Capture  of 
Spires  bjr  the  French  under  General 
Cnstine,  i.  45.  Surrender  of  Worms, 
ibid.  Savo^  over-run  by  the  French, 
i.  46.  Lisle  invested  by  the  allies,  i.  47, 
Seige  raised,  ibid.  Battle  of  Genappe, ' 
i.  48.  Flanders  laid  open  to  the  French, 
i.  49.  Cnsiine  evacuates  Francfort, 
i.  50.  Dumouriez  repairs  to  Paris, 
ibid. 

Campaign  of  1793.— Irruption  of  the 
French  troops  into  Holland,  i.  66. 
Defeated  in  Flanders,  i.  68.  Retreat 
from  Hollaml,  ibid.  Prince  Cobourg 
appohited  to  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  i.  68.  Battle  of  Nerwin- 
den,  i.  69.  War  declared  by  tiie  Ger- 
man states  against  France,  ibid,  Du- 
mouriez opens  a  negociation  with  the 
allies^  i.  70.  Abandons  his  army,  i.  7l. 
Succeeded  by  General  Dampierre,i.75. 
Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  British  and  Hanoreriaii 
troops  at  the  Camp  of  Maulde,  i.  76. 
Battle  of  Famars,  ibid.  Valenciennes 
carried,  ibid.  The  British  army  driven 
from  before  Dunkirk,  i.  85t  Quesnoy 
taken  by  the  Austrians,  ibid.  General 
Jourdan  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  ibid.  De- 
Euties  appointed  by  the  Convention  to 
ead  the  French  columns,  ibid.  Ac- 
tions at  Maubeuge  and  at  Marchiennes^ 
i.  86.  Disasters  of  the  French  on  the 
Rhine,  ibid.  Pichegru  and  Hoche  ap«. 
pointed  Generals  in  the  French  &r||i|v,       \ 
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ikid.    Their  taccesses,  i.  97.     Entho- 
fiasm  of  the  repabiican    troops,  ihtd* 
Spain    entered    by  the    French,    ibid. 
Expedition  against  Sardinia,  ibid.   The 
city  and  fleet  of  Toulon  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  i.  88.    Tou- 
lon besieged  and  carried  by  the  repub- 
lican troops,  i.  88.     Cruel  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants,  i.  91. 
Campmsfn  of  1794,    opening    of,    i.  96. 
Operations  of  the  British  army  under 
the  Duke    of  York,   i.  97.      Fall    of 
liandrecies,  ibid*    The  French  defeat 
the  Austrians  and  penetrate  into  West 
Flanders,    ibid.      Austrian    camp    at 
Botignies  stormed,   i.  98.      Battle   of 
Fleurus,  i,  99.     Retreat  of  the  British 
army,  i.  100.     Repulse  of  the  French 
army  at  Aloat  and  Malines,  ibid.    Re- 
treat of  the  allies  into  Holland,  ^id. 
Brussels  entered  by  the  French  army, 
ihid,    Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes  re- 
captured by  the  French,  i.  101.  Piche- 
gru  prepares  to  attack    Holland,  ibid, 
Antwerp  and  Namur  abandoned  by  the 
AuBtrians,   ibid.     Defeat   of  General 
Clairfayt,  ibid.      Coblentz  and  Siuys 
captured  by   General  Moreau,  i.  102. 
The  British    army  driven   across    the 
Maese,  ibid.    Fall  of  Maestricht  and 
Kimeguen,   i.  103.     Passage   of  the 
Waal    by  the    French    army,    under 
favour  of  a  severe  frost,  i .  104.   Retreat 
of  the  British  army  from  Holland  into 
Westphalia,  i.  105.     Holland  over-run 
by  the  French  army  under  Pichegru, 
ibid.    Operations  on  the  Rhine,  i.  106. 
The  French  camp   surprised    by  the 
Prussians,  ibid.    Series  of  actions,  ibid. 
Disunion  of  the  allies,  ibid.    The  Prus- 
aiau  army  retires  to  Mentz,  i.  107.    In- 
dications of  |he  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  coalition,  ibid.    Operations  on 
the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Italy, 
ibid.     State  of  the  Vend^an  war,  i.  106. 
Retrospect  of  the  campaign,  i.  136.  Dis- 
.  solution    of  the  first  coalition  against 
France,  ibid. 

of  1795,  opened,  i.  143.     The 


the  Rhine  and  advance  into  Germany, 
under  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  ibid.  Suc- 
cessful career  of  the  French  armies 
arrested  by  tlie  Archduke  Charles,  i. 
165.  Defeated,  ibid.  Jourdan's  army 
seized  with  panic,  ibid.  Moreau 's  cri- 
tical situation  and  memorable  retreat, 
f^.  Germany  freed  from  the  French 
armies,  ibid. 

Campaign  of  1797,  in  Italy,  i.  173.  Dis- 
asters of  the  A  ustrians,  t6ttf.  Success 
of  the  French  arms  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria,  i.  176.  Suspen- 
sion of  arms,  i.  177.  Treaty  of  Leoben, 
ibid.  Operations  on  the  Rhine,  ibid. 
Venetian  territories  conquered  by 
France,  i.  178.  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  ibid.  Retrospect  of 
the  events  of  the  war,  i.  179. 

of  1798,  in  Egypt,  i.  202.  Al- 
exandria carried  by  assault,  i.  203. 
Rosetta  taken,  ibid.  Battle  of  Che- 
breisse,  i.  204.  Proclamations  of  Bo- 
naparte, ibid.  Cairo  opens  its  gates  to 
the  French,  ibid. 

of  1799. ^Renewal  of  the  war 


French  army  cross  the  Rhine,  ibid. 
Success  of  tne  Auvtrians,  i.  144.  Ar- 
mistice between  the  French  ^Lud  the 
Austrian  armies,  ibid.  Campaign  in 
Italy,  i.  145. 

of  1796,  opened  in  Italy  under 


the  command  of  General  Bouaparte, 
i.  159.  Victorious  career  of  the  French 
army,  i.  160. .  Oration  of  Bonaparte  to 
Lis  soldiers,  i.  161.  Sardinia,  Parma, 
and  Modena,  sue  for  peace,  t(t^.  Sur- 
render of  paintings  by  Parma  and  Mo- 
deua,  ibid.  Passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  i.  162<  Continued  success  of  the 
French,  who  seize  Leghorn,  enter  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  and  oblige  Pope 
Pius  VI.  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  ibid. 
The  Austrians,  under  Marshal  Wurm- 
ser,  shut  up  in  Mantua,  i.  163.  The 
Emperor  assembles  a  new  army  in  Italy, 
tinder  General  Alvinzi,  ibid.  Defeat  of 
General  Alvinzi,  u  164  Operations  in 
Germaoy,  ibid.  The  French  army  cross 


between  France  and  the  allies,  i.  253. 
Operations  on  the  Rhine,  i.  252.      In 
Switzerland,  i.  254.      In   Italy,  ibid. 
Arrival  of  the  Russians  under  Marshal 
Suworow,  who  assumes  the  chief  com- 
mand, i.  255.     Success  of  the  allies, 
ibid.    Turin  and  Mantua  surrender  to 
the  allies,  i.  256.    Dissentions  in  the 
courts  and  camps  of  the  allies,  i.  259. 
Operations  in  Switzerland,  ibid.  Defeat 
of  the  allies,  i.  261.     Retreat  of  the 
Russians,  i.  263.    Termination  of  the 
campaign,  i,  264.  Operations  in  Egypt, 
i.  267.  System  of  civil  government  in-, 
troduced  by  Bonaparte,, i.  268.    Expe- 
dition into  Upper  Egypt,  i.  269.    TVar 
carried  into  Syria,  i.  270.  Fall  of  Jaffa, 
ibid.    Sieffe  of  Acre,  i.  272.      Raised, 
i.  275.      Retreat  of  the  French  army 
across  the  Desert,  L  276.      Battle  of 
Aboukir,  ibid.  Return  of  Bonaparte  to 
Europe,  i.  277.      Operations  m  Hol- 
land, 1.  278.      Invasion  of  that  country 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  iUd.     Russian  co-operation, 
i.  280i    The  Duke  of  York    assumes 
the  command,  i.  281.    Action  at  Ber- 
gen,   iiu/.      Battles  of  Alkmaar  and 
Baccuro,  i.  282.     Failure  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, i.  283. 

of  1800.— Operations  in  Egypt, 


Campaign  of  1801. — OperationB  in  Egypt, 
1.  348.  Arrival  of  a  British  armament, 
i.  349.  Events  of  the  campaign,  i. 
350-355.  Finalexpulsionof  the  French 
army,  ibid. 

of  1805. — ^Napoleon  places  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  i.  485. 
Advances  to  the  Danube,  i.  486.  Bat- 
tle of  Ulm,  i.  487.  Junction  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Austrian  armies,  i.  485. 
Advance  of  the  French  army  to  Vienna, 
i.489.  Operations  in  Italy,  tM.  Jnthe 
Voralberg  and  the  Tyrol,  i.  490.  Pre- 
parations for  a  general  battle  in  Mo- 
ravia, i.  492.  Battle  of  Austerlitz, 
i.  493.  Russian  array  permitted  to 
retreat  unmolested,  i.  496.  Peace  of 
Presburg,  i.  497. 

of  1806. — ^Preparations  for  war 


ir  321.  Signal  defeat  of  the  Turks  by 
the  French  at  Heliopolis,  i.  323.  Cairo 
Sjcirrenders  to  the  French,  ibid.  Opera- 
tions in  Italy,i  .  324.  French  army  of 
reserve  assenibled  at  Dijon,  i.  325. 
Passage  of  the  Great  St*  Bernard  by 
Bonaparte,  i.  326.  Action  of  Monte- 
hello,  i.  327.  Battle  of  Marengo,  i.  328. 
Armistice,  i.  330.  Operations  on  the 
Danube,  i.  329.  Preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris,  i.  330.  Ratiii- 
caiion  refused  by  Au;«tria,  ibid.  Hos- 
tilities renewed,!.  331.  Battle  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  ibid.  Treaty  of  Luneviile, 
ibid. 


between  France  and  Prussia,  ii.  10. 
Operations  in  Prussia,  ibid.  Battle  of 
Jena,  ii.  11.  Its  decisive  character, 
ii.  14.  Advance  of  the  French  to  Ber- 
lin, ibid.  Russian  army  arrives  on  the 
Vistula,  ii.  16.  BatUe  of  Pultusk,  ii. 
17.  The  armies  in  Poland  ^o  into 
winter  quarters,  ibid.  Operations  in 
Silesia,  ii.  18. 

-  of  1807,  ii.  20.    Battle  of  Ey  lau, 


ibid. — of  Friediand,  ii.  25.  Suspension 
of  arms,  ii.  26.  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  ii.  27. 
Operations  in  South  America,  ii.  42. 

of  1808.— Operations  in  Spain 


at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
ii.  70.  In  Portugal,  ii.  80.  Battle  of 
Vimeira,  ii.  81.  Operations  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  ii.  83-87.  (See  Spain  and 
Portugal.) 

•  of   1809.— Commencement    of 


hostilities  between  France  and  Austria, 
ii.  105.  Passage  of  the  Inn  by  the 
Archduke  Charles,  ibid.  Napoleon 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
nrmv,  ibid.  Battle  of  Eckmuhl,  ibid, 
— of  Ratisbon,  ii.  106.  Advance  of  the 
French  army  to  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
ibid.  Fail  of  that  capital,  ibid.  BaUle 
of  Aspern,  ii.  107.  Bridges  over  the 
Danube  destroyed,  ii.  108.  Operations 
in  Poland  and  in  Italy,  ii.  169. 
Ostentatious  preparations  for  repair- 
ing the  bridges  of  the  Danube,  ii. 
111.  Skilful  manoeuvre  of  Napoleon, 
ii.  112.  Decisive  battle  of  Wagram, 
ibid.  Treaty  of  Presburg,  ii.  113. 
Operations  continued  in  the  Tyrol,  ii. 
114.  Resistance  overcome,  ibtd.  Bri- 
tish expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  ii.  129. 
Failure  of,  ii.  130. 

in  Spain  and  Portugal.      (See 


Spain  and  Portugal.) 

of   1812   in  Russia. 


Russia.) 


(See 


of  1813.— The  allied  armies 
enter  Saxony,  ii.  276.  Operations  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  ii.  278.  Napo- 
leon places  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army,  ii.  279.  Battle  of  Lut^ 
zen,  ii.  280.     Retreat  of  the  allies,  ii. 

281.  Advance  of  the  French  armv  to 
Dresflen,  ibid.     Battle  of  Bautzen ,*^  ii. 

282.  Armistice,  ii.  285.     Rupture  of. 
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ii.  286.  Battle  of  the  Katsbach,  ii.  28Q. 
— of  Dresden,  ii.  290.  Acti«>n  at  Juter- 
bock,  ikid.  i>efeat  of  YaDdaiAaie'f 
diTisioo,  ii.  291.  The.  French  amy 
quits  DrenileDf  and  enters  Leipseic,  ii. 
293.  Battle  of  Leipzic,  ii.  294.  Re- 
treat of  the  Preach  army,  ii.  298.  8o- 
lemn  entry  of  the  Allied  Sovereiffos  into 
Leipaic,  ibid,  Bhicher  misukes  the 
route  of  Napoleon,  ii.  299.  Diffeat  of 
the  Bavarians  by  the  French,  Md, 
The  French  army  quit  Germany  and 
pass  into  France^  ibid.  Operations  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  ii.  302.  Ef- 
fects of  **  the  campaign  of  the  liberties 
of  £urope,"  ibid. 
Campaign  of  1814. — Declaration  of  the 
allied  |»owers,  it.  308.  The  allies  cross 
the  Rhine,  ii.  310.  The  French  armies 
fall  back  towards  the  capiUl,  ibid.  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Cbatillon  at  the  in- 
staaee  of  Napoleon,  ii.  31 1 .  Hostilities' 
continue  during  the  negociations,  ibid. 
Napoleon  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
bis  army,  ibid.  Marshal  Blucber  and 
Prince  Mcbwartzenbergadvancewith  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  allied  armies 
towutls  the  capital,  ii.  314.  Extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  Napoleon,  ii.  316.  Va- 
rious successes  of  the  adverse  armies, 
ii.  317.  Failure  of  the  negoeiations, 
ii.  320.  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  ibid. 
Operations  in  the  south  of  France,  ii. 
323.  The  British  army  under  Lord 
Wellington  pass  the  Adour,  ibid.  Bat- 
tie  of  Orilies,  ibid,  Bourdeaux  de- 
clares for  the  Bourbons,  ii.  324.  Oper- 
ations in  the  vicinity  of  Paiis,  ii.  325. 
Arrival  of  the  allies  afler  repeated  vie* 
tories  and  defeats  before  Paris,  ii.  329. 
Kupc^un  places  his  army  in  their  rear, 
ibid.  Battle  of  Paris,  ii.  331.  Surrender 
of  that  city,  ii.  332.  Operations  in  the 
south  of  France,  ii.  389.  B;ittle  of  Toii- 
louse,t&ii{.  Cessation  of  hostilities,ii.340. 
'  — in  America.    (See  America.) 

■  of  1815. — Immense    prepAra- 

tions  of  the  allieSi  ii.  447.  Flan  of  the 
campaign,  ibid.  Marshal  Blucher's 
i>rocja»nalion,  ii.  448.  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  at  Brussels, 
ibO,  Napoleon  quiu  Paris  and  repairs 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Belgic 
frontier,  ibid.  Passes  the  Sambre,  ii. 
449.  Enters  Charleroi,  ibid.  Retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  ibid.  Surprise  of  the 
Duke  of  WelliiifiTton,  ii.  450«  Marches 
to  meet  the  enemy,  ibid.  Battle  of 
Quatre  BrM,  ibid, — of  Ligov,  ii.  452. 
Retreat  of  the  Prussians  iio  vVavre,  ii. 
453.— and  of  the  British  to  Waterloo, 
ii.  454.  Advance  of  the  French  to 
Waterloo,  ibid  BaUle  of  Waterloo, 
ii.  455^464.  List  of  regiments  en- 
gaged, with  a  statement  of  the  aggre- 
gate loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  ii. 
467.  Official  accounts  of  the  battle,  ii. 
470 — 475.  Honours  conferred  upon  the 
victors,  ii.  475. 

in   France,   1815.-— The    allies 


enter  the  French  territory,  ii.  484. 
Advance  on  Paris,  ii.  485.  Arrival  be- 
fore that  city,  ii.  486.  Conflict  under 
the  walls,  ii.  487.  Convention  for  the 
TOL.    II. — NO.   78*. 


surreoder  of  Paris,  ibid.  Operations  io 
Italy :  Attack  made  bj  Nurat  on  the 
Aisstriaas  at  Cesena,  li.  515.  Series  of 
engagements,  ii.  516.  Orerlhrow,  cap- 
ture, and  execution  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  ii.  517. 

Camptrdomu,  battle  of,  i.  183. 

Canning  Mr.  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  ii.  38.  Duel  with 
Lord  Castlero^h,  ii.  130.  Attempted 
justification  of,  ii.  131.  Resigns  his 
office,  ikid, 

Cap0  of  Good  Hope,  surrender  of,  i.  146. 
Attempt  made  hj  the  Dutch  to  recover 
this  settlement,  \.  166.  Restored  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  i.  362.  Re- capture 
by  the  British,  i.  532. 

Cornet  Hugfh,  accession  of  to  Uie  throne  of 
France  i.  5. 

Camot,  hifl  succ<^sf«il  exertions  to  aug- 
ment the  republican  army,  i.  96.  £lect- 
ed  a  member  of  the  French  Directory, 
i.  143.  Sentenced  to  deportation,  i.  19^. 
Escapes,  ibid.  Appointed  minister  of 
war.  t.  325.  Appointed  minister  of  the 
interior,  ii.  438.  Opposes  the  erection 
of  a  Dictatorship,  iL  478.  Appointed  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
ii.  490.     Proscribed,  ii.  518. 

Care/tne  Princess,  of  Brunswick,  marriage 
of  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  154.  Do- 
mestic disquietude:},  ii.  251.  Atiem|its 
to  impeach  her  character,  ibid.  Nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  and  report  of 
the  comm issiooers,  ibid.  Debarred  from 
an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  her 
daughter,  ii.  254.  Letter  of,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii. 
255.  Recognition  of  her  entire  irmo- 
ceuce  by  all  parties,  ii.  256.  Congra- 
tulatory aiidresses  from  various  fiarts 
of  the  kiut(<lom,  t6ii<.  Fresh  indignities 
offered  to  her  royal  highness,  ii.  351. 
Letter  of  to  the  Prince  Regent,  ii.  352. 
Auf^mentatioB  of  her  income,  ii.  353. 
Quits  the  kingdom,  ii.  364. 

Carrier ^  cruelty  of,  in  La  Vendee,  i.  108. 
His  fall  and  death,  «M. 

Coititramgk  Lord,  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  ii.  38. 
Charged  with  trafficking  in  seats  in  Par- 
liament, ii.  124.  WiUi  other  corrupt 
practices,  ii.  126.  Duel  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, ii.  130.  Resigns  his  office,  ibid. 
Resumes  the  foreign  department,  ii. 
203.  Letters  of,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  ii .  21 1 .  Conducts  the  nego- 
dations  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in 
France,  ii.  314.  At  the  Conip-ess  at 
Vienna,  ii.  361. 

Catamaran  project,  unsuccessful,  i.  445. 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  death  of,  i.  172. 

Caikolict,  concessions  to,  i.  124.  Further 
oonces9ions,i.413.  Claims  rejected,ii.37. 

Cagenna  conquered  by  the  British,  ii.  128. 

Ceglon^  and  the  other  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  eastern  seas,  surrendered  to  the 
English,  i.  145. 

Cbalk  Farm,  political  meeting  at,  i.  155. 
Ckdonp  de  Mars,  celebration  of  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  Bastile,  i.  15,  27. 
Champ  de  Mai^  festival  of,  ii,  443. 
Charette^ti  Vend^an  chief,ezecated,  i.  166. 
Charla  Emmwal,  King  of  Sardinia*  re- 
7  P 


nu notation  of  his  autliority,  i.  209. 

Charfes  JV.  of  Spaici,  abdi<4tion  of,  in 
favour  of  his  son,  ii.  64.  Protests  against 
his  abdication,  ibid,  Reiir ts  into  France, 
ii.  66. 

Charles  VII.  of  France  renders  the  croivn 
ai>solute,  i.  5. 

Charles^  Archduke,  commands  the  Ger- 
man troops,  and  arrests  the  progress  of 
the  French  army,  i.  165.  Meets  Na- 
poleon in  battle,  ii.  105.  Officiates  as 
the  proxy  of  Napoleon  in  h'm  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa,  i.  162. 

Charlee  XIII.  of  Svredeu  ascends  the 
throne,  ii.  115. 

CharUtte,  Princess  Royal  of  England, 
marriage  of,  i.  195. 

Charlotte^  Princess,  of  Wales,  bom,  i.l57. 
Treaty  of  marriage  on  the  tapis  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  353.  Broken  off, 
ibid.  Precipitate  departure  from  War- 
wick-House to  th«*  residence  of  her  mo- 
ther, ii.  354.     Marriage  of,  ii.  513. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  commands  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  ii.  129.  Fails  in  this 
enterprise,  ii.  130.  Vote  of  censure  pas- 
sed upon,  ii.  149. 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  ii.  320. 

ChavveHny  M.  mission  from  the  French 
Republic  to  the  British  Government, 
i.  62.  Correspondence  with  Lord  Greu- 
ville,  tftiW. 

Chesapeake^  frigate,  attack  upon,  by  Ad- 
miral Berkeley,  ii.  50. 

Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark,  death 
of,  ii.  91. 

Christnphe  assumes  the  government  of 
Hayti  on  the  deatb  of  Dessalines,  i.535. 

Civil  Lift,  charges  on,  i.  410. 

Cinfra^  convention  of,  ii.  82. 

Clairfagt  General,  commands  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  i.  76.  Succeeds  Prince  de 
Cobourg,  i.  101. 

Clarhe  Mrs.  examination  of,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  support  of  the  rha*-ges 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  ii.  120. 

Clooiz  Auacharsis,  visionary  theories  of, 
i.  115. 

Cobaurg  Prince  de,  assumes  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  forces^  i.  68.  Mani-> 
festo,  i.72.  Revoked,  i.  75.  Resigns 
the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  General  Clatrfayt,  i.  101. 

Cobewng,  Prince  Leopold  of,  character  of, 
ii.  514. 

C^ehbum  Admiral,  employed  against  the 
Atnerican  towns  on  the  coast,  ii.  399. 
Appointed  to  convoy  Mapoleon  in  the 
Northumberliind  to  8t,  Helena,  ii  494. 

Cochrane  Lord,  gallant  exploit  of  in 
Basque  Roads,  ii.  127.  Charged  with 
and  convicted  ofa  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  members  of  the  Stock' Exchange^ 
ii.  358.  Expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  ibid.  Re-elected  by  the  city 
of  Westminster,  Abid- 
Cold  Bath  Fiefdi  Prison,  remarks  on  in 

Parliament,  i.  288. 
ColUngwood  Admiral,  gallant  conduct  of  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  i.  201.  Assumes 
the  command  of  the  fleet  afler  the  death 
of  Nclson,i.503.  Elevated  to  a  peerage 
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Condi,  Prince  of,  tMembles  an  army  of, 
malcontents  aiCobleotz,  i.  16. 

Conftderuiion  of  tbe  Rhine,  formation  of, 
ii.  6. 

Conscription  Military,  French  Code  of, 
ii.  56.  .  Marine,  iL  170. 

Congrtu  at  Antwerp,  i.  76. 

at  Radatadt,  i.  199,  i.  254. 
at  Prague,  ii.286. 
at  Cbatillon,  it.  311.  ii.  321. 
at  Vienna,  ii.  361. 

CoHitUuent  Assembly^  i.  13.  Dissolved  by 
its  own  act,  i.  15. 

Continental  system,  decrees  for  enforcing", 
ii.  53.     Operations  of,  ii.  115. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of^  in  1801,  i.  343. 
Boralianlinentof,  in  1807,  ii.  46. 

Cvrday  Charlotte  Anne  Maria,  assassinates 
Marat,  i.  82.  Heroic  conduct  and  ex- 
ecution of,  i.  83. 

Cordelier,  party,  a  sect  of  tbe  Mountain, 
i.  114.  Execution  of  the  principal 
members,  i.  115. 

Com,  scarcity  of,  in  1795,  i.l55.— in  1800, 
i.  319. 

Corn  Bill,  passed  in  1804,  i.  440.  Discus- 
sions upon,  in  1814,  ii.  350.  Petitions 
against,  ii.  351.  Free  exportation  of 
com  allowed,  ibid.  Importation  re* 
stricted,  ii.  501. 

Comwallis  Marquis,  appointed  Viceroy  of 
'Ireland,  i.  241.  His  humane  and  en- 
lightened policy,  ibid.  Negociates  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  i.  361. 

Coronation  Oath,  \,^\, 

CorWra,  surrenders  to  the  British,  i.  113. 
New  Constitution  of,iWrf.  Evacuated  by^ 
tha  British  troops,  i.  167. 

C^rfef,  of  Spain,  convoked,  ii.  139.  As- 
semble, it.  145.     Difficulties  of,  ii.  193. 

Comnna,  battle  of>  ii.  86. 

Cossachs,  character  of,  i.  237. 

Cuirastiers,  French,  description  of,  ii  .449. 

Cumberland  Duke  of.  Parliamentary  grant 
to,  ne((atived,  ii.  503. 

Curaqao,  surrenders  to  the  British,  i.  334. 
Restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
i.  362.  Re- captured  by  the  British, 
ii.  45. 

Cystine  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  of  tbe  north,  i.  77.  Ac- 
cused of  treachery,  i.  78.  £xecote<l, 
1.93. 

Cutting  and  Stabling,mz\ic\ow,9ci  passed 
to  render  a  capital  offence,  i.  413. 

Dalrymple  General,  Sir  Hew,  assumes 
the  chief  comrouod  of  the  British  army 
in  Portii8ral,ii.  82.  Concludes  tbe  Con- 
vention of  Cmtra,  ii.  83. 

Dampierre,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  i.  75.  Mortally 
wounded^  i.  76. 

Dance  Captain,  Linois's  squadron  repqjsed 
by,  i.  446. 

Danton,  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  i.  17.  Energetic  reply  of,  i.  34. 
A  leading  member  of  the  Mountain 
Party,  i.  79.  Execnied  with  a  number 
of  his  associates,  i.  115.  Biography  of, 
ibid, 

Dantzic,  besieged,  ii.  19.  Capitulates, 
ii.  22. 

DardanelUs,  unfortunate  expedition  to, 
ii.  40. 


Debry  Jean,  assassination  of  attempted 
near  Radstadt,  i.  254. 

Debt,  National,  of  Great  Britain,  in  1802, 
i.  369.--in  1815,  ii.  509. 

Decades,  established  in  France  in  lieu  of 
the  Sabbath,  i.  94. 

Decrees,  anti- commercial,  French  and 
English,  ii.  53. 

Defenders,  i.  223. 

I>Miierara,xurrender8  to  the  British,  i.  422. 

Democratic  party  in  America  favour  the 
war  wiih  Great  Britain,  ii.  366. 

Denmark,  becomes  a  party  to  the  northern 
confederacy,  i.  335.  involved  in  a  war 
with  England,  i.  342.  Obliged  to  suc- 
cumb, i.  344.  Required  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  surrender  her  fleet,  ii.  46.  Re* 
fusal  of,  ^d.  Her  capital  bombarded, 
and  her  fleet  wrested  from  her,  ii.  47. 
Situation  of  the  country  in  1813,  ii.278. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  ii.  302. 

2)e#/Mr(2  Colonel,  confinement  of,  in  the 
Cold  Bath  Ftehls  prison,  i.  288.  Con- 
spiracy of,  i.  385.  Trial  of,  i.  386.  Ex. 
ectttion,  i.  387. 

Dessaix,  expedition  of  into  Upper  Egypt, 
i.  269.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Mai'engo, 
i.  328.  •       * 

DessaUnes,  appointed  Governor-general  of 

*  St.  Doming[t),  i.  421.  Killed  in  an  in- 
surrection at  Hayti,  i.  535. 

Dillon  General,  assassinated  by  bis  troops, 
i.  25. 

Directory  French,  chosen,  L  143.  Con- 
spiracy aflraiust,  i.  168.  Corrupt  con- 
duct of,  1.  196.  Dissensions  with  the 
Councils,  i .  301 .     Dissolution  of,  i  .304. 

Domingo  5l.- Effects  of  iheFrench  revolu- 
tion upon,i.73.  Deputies  from,  admitted, 
into  the  National  Convention  of  Prance, 
i.  114.  Military  operations  in,  i.  135. 
Spanish  part  of,  ceded  by  treaty  to 
France,  n  137.  Completely  evacuated 
by  tbe  British,  i.  210.  Stale  of,  in  1800, 
i.  336.  Armament  from  France  sent 
against,  i.  378.  Military  operations  in, 
ii.  379.  Temporary  conquest  of,  i.  380. 
General  revolt  against  the  French,  i.418. 
Ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  ibid.  San- 
guinary nature  of  the  contest,  i.  419. 
Expulsion  of  the  French,  i.  421.  Es- 
tabjishment  of  a  Negro  Government, 
ibid.  Plan  for  the  recovery  of  this 
settlement  formed  by  Louis  aVIJI.  ii. 
420.     Abandoned,  ibid. 

Dresden,  battle  of,  ii.  289. 

Dmekwortk  Admiral,  victory  over  LeSei- 
gle,  i.  530. 

Dumouriez,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  i.  32.  Gains  the  bat- 
tle of  Genappe,  i.  41 .  Repairs  to  Paris, 
i.  50.  Having  rejoined  his  army  makes 
an  irruption  into  Holland,  i.  66.  Forced 
to  retreat,  ibid.  Enters  into  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  theallies,  i.70. 
Arrests  the  French  Commissioners  and 
abandons  his  army,  i.  71.  Escapes  to 
the  Austrian  head -quarters,  i.  72. 

Dimean  Admiral,  defeaU  the  Dutch  fleet 
offCamperdown,i.  183.  Created  Vis- 
count Camperdown,  ibid. 

Dundoi  Sir  David,  a|ipointed  commander- 
in-chief,  ii.  124«    Resigns,  ii.  179. 


Dopant,  defeat  and  surrender  of  hu  army 
in  Spain,  ii.  71. 

Dnroc  Marshal,  mortally  wounded,  ii.2B4. 
Biographical  notice,  li.  306. 

Dutch  Commisioners,  corrupt  conduct  of 
ii.  126. 

East  India  Company,  charter  renewed  iu 
1793,  i.  123.  Traflic  in  appointments, 
ii.  124.  Charter  modified  and  renewed 
in  1813,  ii.  260. 

East  India  Affairs,  i.  284.  Campaign  in 
the  Mysore  country,  ibid.  Fall  of 
Seringapatam,  i.  5285.  War  in  India  in 
1803.  i.  448.     Details,  i.  449-455. 

Ecclesiastics,  French,  abjure  the  Christian 
religion,!.  92. 

Eckmnhl,  battle  of,  ii.  105. 

Edgeworth,  the  Abb^,  confessor  of  Louts 
XVI.  i.  65. 

Education,  national,  French,  ii.  171. 
English,  ii.  182. 

Egypt,  conquest  of,  contemplated  by  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte,  i.  201.  State  and  de- 
scription of,  i.  202.  Campaign  in  1798, 
i.203— in  1798  9,  i.267--Hn  1800,i.33I. 
In  1801,  arrival  of  tbe  British  army 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromlne  in  tbe 
Bay  of  Aboukir,  i.  349.  Battle  of  Al- 
exandria, on  the  13th  of  March,  i.  350. 
On  the  21st  of  March,  i.  351.  Surren- 
der of  Rosetta  and  Cairo  to  the  Aoglo- 
Toridsb  army,  i.  354.  Evacuation  of 
Egypt  by  the  French  army,  i.  356. 
Estimate  of  the  loss  of  tbe  British  and 
French,  i.  356.  British  expedition  to, 
in  1807,  ii.  41. 

El'Arisch,  treaty  of,  i.  321.  Raptoffd 
i  322. 

Hbe,  blockade  of,  by  the  British,  i.  ^. 
Navigation  of,  interdicted  to  the  Enff- 
lish,  ii.  4  Blockaded  by  tbe  Englisni 
ii.  5. 

Elizabeth  Princess,  trial  of,  by  die  French 
revolutionary  tribunal,  i.  116.  Exe- 
cuted, i.  117. 

Ellenboraugh  Lord,  Chief  Justice,  appoint- 
ment to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  discussed, 
i.  513. 

Emmett  Robert,  one  (if  the  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1803,  i.  389.  Trial 
and  execution  of,  i.  393. 

Enghien  Due  de,  arrest,  mock-trial,  and 
execution  of,  i.  458.  Impression  prw- 
duced  by  this  event  on  foreiiro  states, 
i  459,  i.  466.  Napoleon's  explanation, 
ii.  562. 

Erfurtk,  imperial  meeting  at,  ii.  75. 
Joint  letter  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
to  the  King  of  England,  iM.  Cor- 
respondence consequent  thereon )  !*»»• 

Essequibo,  surrenders  to  the  Briti8h,t-423. 
Europe,  review  of  the  state  of,  prtwoui 
to  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  first  revolu- 
tionary ivar,  i.  19.  Situation  of,  a^jhe 
commencement  of  the  nineteenlli,i-3w. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seCTiia 
revolutionary  war,  i.  417.  Is  '*r» 
i .  480.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  la 
1814,  ii.  361  364. 

.^/sK,  battle  of,  ii.  20.  .  . 

FayetU,  M.  dela,  imbibes  tbeprionpies 
of  freedom  in  America,  i.  10.  Appoint- 
ed one  of  the  commanders  in  the  «"»£ 
of  France,  i,  2^>Iuvites  the  srmj  to 
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reinstate  the  kiu^,  i.  92.  Quits  his  army 
and  is  arrested  hj  the  Aastrians,  ibid. 
Biographical  notice  of,  ihid,  Distin- 
g'utslies  himself  dnnng  the  second  reign 
of  Napoleon,  ii«  445. 

Federal  party  in  America  adverse  from  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  ii.  366. 

Figuierae^  surrender  of  to  the  French,  ii. 
190. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  driven  from  his 
thnme,  i.  209.  Reinstated,  i.  256.  De  - 
throned,  ii  131.     Restored,  ii.  516. 

Ferdinand  VII.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Spain,  ii.  64.  Renounces  the  throne  in 
favour  of  Bonaparte,  ii.  66.  Removed 
to  Yallency  in  France,  t^tcf.  Abortive 
attempt  to  rescue  him,  ii.  141.  Liber- 
ated, and  retmns  to  Spain,  ii*  322.  His 
reception  by  bis  sutnects,  ii.  363.  Ty- 
rannical conduct,  ibid.  Restores  the 
Inquisition,  t^'^. 

Ferffueon^  Robert,  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  rescue  Arthur  O'Connor,  i  222. 

Feudal  System  abolished  in  Prance,  i.  14. 

Feuiliam^  dub  of,  established  by  the  con- 
stitutionalisis,  i.  17. 

JPtt2^«raULord,mortaUy  wounded,  i.  222. 

J*tYzt0t7/MmBarl,appointed  Liord- Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  i.  153.     Recalled,  iM, 

FUurus,  battle  of,  i.  99. 

l^/or«a/,  jacobin  conspiracy  of,  i.  168. 

Fox  Charles  James,  strenuous  opposition 
of  to  the  war,  i.  61.  Name  erased  from 
the  council -book  by  the  Kingf,  i.  216. 

.  Refused  admission  into  the  cabinet, 
i.  436.  Appjotnted  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  nfiairs,!.  512.  Memorable  reso* 
lution  of  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  i.  517.  Last  speech  in  P^ia- 
ment,  ibid.  Letter  to  M.  Talleyrand 
re§farding  a  project  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  i.  534.  Last  illness 
and  death,  i.  527.  Biographical  notice, 
i.528. 

Fox  General,  distinguishes  himself  in 
Flanders,  i.98. 

France. — Monarchical.  Retrospect  of  the 
history  of,  i.  5.  Accession  of  Louis 
XV J .  to  the  throne,  i.  6.  Espouses  the 
cause  of  America  in  her  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  t&u/.  Notables  assembled 
and  dissolved,  ibid.  Parliament  assem- 
bled, i.  7.  Suspended,  ibid  Commo- 
tions consequent  thereon,  ibid.  Na- 
tional bankruptcy  apprehended,  i.  8. 
States-general  convoked,  ibid.  Assem- 
ble at  Versailles,  ibid.  Swear  never  to 
separate    until    the  constitution    shall 

•  be  formed,  i.  9.  Assemblage  of 
fort^Vn  troops  round  Versailles,  ibid. 
Rev^ntion,  ibid.  Causes  of,  ibid.  Bas- 
tile  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  i.  12.  Emigration  of 
the  grandees,  ibid.  Declaration  uf  tlie 
rights  of -man  by  the  National  Assembly, 
i.  13.  The  provinces  and  the  capital  m 
a  state  of  anarchy,  i.  14.  Divided  into 
departments,  Utid.  Constitutional  act 
completed,  i.  15.  Dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  ibid.  Meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  ihid.  Press, 
influence  of,  i.  16.  Political  clubs,  i. 
16  ^  17,    Exteot  and  population  of, 


i.  20.  Invasion  of,  i.  27.  Deposition 
of  the  King,  i.  31. 
/•Vance.- Re  publican.  National  Convention 
assembles,  i.  41.  Royalty  abolished, 
ibid.  Republic  proclaimed,  t^'cf.  Mas- 
sacre, i.  44.  Declares  war  against 
Sardinia,  i.  46  Military  force  in  1792, 
i.  47.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  King, 
i.  51-60.  Recall  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, i.  62.  War  declared  against 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  i.  65.  In- 
surrection in  La  Venil6e,  i.  78.  Pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Mountain 
party,  i.  79.  Federal  confederacy  lo 
dissoive  the  Convention,  i.  82.  Reign 
of  terror,  i.  92.  New  calendar,  i.  94. 
Vast  augmentation  of  the  army,  i.  96. 
Reign  of  terror  continued,  i.  114.  Re- 
volutionary tribunal,  116.  Transporta- 
tion of  the  deputies  to  Guiana,  i.  141. 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  judges  and 
jurors  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
ibid.  New  constitution  completed,  i. 
142.  Insurrection  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  t^W.  National  Convention  dis- 
solved, ibid. 

—  Directory  chosen,  i.  143.  Con- 
spiracies against,  i..  168,  i.  170.  State 
of  the  Gallican  church,  ibid.  Synod,  i. 
171.  Dissensions  between  the  Directory 
and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  i.  195. 
Decree  in  favour  of  the  emigrants, 
i.  16i6«  Arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Coun- 
cil, i.  197.  Revolution  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  t^tflf.  Synod,  (second)  i. 
198.  Exclusion  of  the  royalists  and 
anarchists  from  ihe  counclls,V^tW.  Cri- 
tical situation  in  1799,  i.  260.  Energies, 
ibid.  Dissentions  between  the  (.'ouncils 
and  the  Directory,  i.  301.  Chan&pes  in 
the  Directory,  i.  302.  Revolution  of 
the  18tb  and  19th  Brumaire,  ibid. 

•  Consular.  New  government  es- 


tablished, i.  306.  Substance  of  the 
constitution,  i.307.  Consuls,  Bonaparte, 
Cambaceres,  and  Le  Brun,  i.  308. 
Peace  proposed  to  England,  i.  309. 
Royalist  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
sular government,  i.  ^6.  Preponder- 
ating mfluence  on  the  continent,  i.  357. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  i.  361.  Epitome  of  the  revo- 
lution, i.  375.  Diplomatic  intercourse 
with  England,  i.  394.  Hostile  com- 
plexion of,  i.  395.  Terminates  in  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  i.404.  Declai-ation, 
i.422.  Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
i.  455.  Royalist  conspiracy  against  the 
Chief  Consul,  i.  456.  Organic  Senatus 
conferring  the  title  of  Emperor  on  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  i.  462. 
——Imperial.  Ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation, i.  465.  Napoleon's  letter  to  the 
King  of  England,  i.  482.  Answer,  ibid. 
Coalition  against,  i.  484.  Act  of  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Napoleon  family, 
li.  7.  Conscription  code,  ii.  58.  Tri- 
bunate abolished,  ii.  60.  Fortresses  on 
the  Maese  added  to  the  French  em- 
pire, ibid.  New  nomenclature,  li.  92. 
Aggrandisement  of  Napoleon,  ii.  114. 
Powerful  tendency  in  the  government 
towards  an  abaolute  despotism^  iu  168. 


Further  extension  of  the  empire,  ii. 
164,  109.  Marine  conscription  law,' 
ii.  170.  Substitutes  for  colonial  pro- 
duce, ibid.  ConVocaticm  of  bishops, 
ibid.  System  of  national  education,  ii. 
171.  Heir  apparent  to  the  French 
throne  born,  tkid.  War  with  Russia, 
origin  and  causes  of,  ii.  218.  Events 
of,  (See  Russia.)  Immense  prepa- 
rations for  the  campaij^n  of  1813. 
— Progress  of  the  campaign,  ii.  279. 
Senate  conroked,  ii.  292.  Addressed 
by  the  Empress  Regent,  ibid.  Ar* 
nval  of.  Napoleon  in  Paris,  ii,  299. 
300,000  men  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  war,  ibid.  Legislative 
body  assembled,  ii.  308.  Napoleon 
professes  his  #ish  for  peace,  ibid.  Re- 
port of  an  extraordinary  commission, 
ibid.  Napoleon's  philippic  thereon,  ii. 
309.  Takes  the  neld  against  the  in- 
vading army,  ir.  311.  Arrival  of  the 
allies  in  front  of  Paris,  ii.  329.  State  of 
the  capital,  it.  330.  The  Empress  and 
her  son  quit  Paris,  ihid.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  denounced  by  the 
allies,  ibid.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  ii.333. 
Paris  enteretl  by  the  allies,  ii.  334. 
Convocation  of  the  Senate,  ii.  335. 
Decree  declaring  Napoleon  to  have  for- 
feited the  throne,  ibid.  Abdication  of 
Napoleon,  ii.  337. 

Fratictf.— ^Monarchical.  Constitutional 
charter  voted  by  the  8enafe,ii.^.  Louis 
XVIII.  called  to  the  throne,  t&ttf.  Pub- 
lic entry  of  the  Count  d'Artois  into 
Paris,  ii.  340.  Arrival  of  Louis  XVf  II. 
into  France,  ii.  341.  Declines  to  ac-> 
cept  the  charter,  ibid.  Ascends  the 
throne,  ii.  342.  Detinitice  treaty  of 
pface,  ii.  343.  State  of  the  {Government, 

•  ii.  407.  Sketch  of  the  ministry,  ii.  408. 
Opening  of  the  royal  session,  ibid. 
Royal  constitntional  charter,  ii.  409. 
Rejection  of  the  charter  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  ii.  411,  Restrictions  on  the 
pre8»,ibid.  Expose,  ii.  413.  Finance, 
li.  416.  National  domains,  sales  of, 
pronounced  inviolable,  ii.  417.  Emi- 
grant property,   ibid.      Corn  laws,  ii. 

419.  Ecclesiastical  schools,  ibid.  Peni- 
tentiary, ibid.     Close  of  the  session,  ii, 

420.  Disaffeciion  of  the  military,  ibid. 
Disinterment  of  Louis  XVf.  and  bis 
consort,  ii.  421.  Reprehensible  neglect 
of  the  minister  regarding  Napoleon's 
meditated  return,  ii.  424.  Departure  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  ii.  426.  His 
triumphant  march  to  Paris,  ibid,  Louis 
quits  Paris,ii.431.  Napblepn  re-ascends 
the  throne,  ibid. 

■■  ■■' — lmp«  ri»l.  Dispersion  of  the  Bnur-. 
bons,  ii.  402.  Submission  of  the  country 
to  the  new  authtirities,  ii.  439.  Censor- 
ship of  the  press  abro!>:ated,  ii.  44o, 
Slave  Trade  ab<»li.sbed,i?6tcf.  i-^repara- 
tions  for  war,  ii.  441.  Tendency  to- 
wards despotism,  ibid.  New  constitu- 
tion, ibid.  Champ  de  Mai,  ij.  443, 
Meeting  of  ihechtimbers,  il.  445.  Their 
temper,  ii.  446.  Crisis  in  the  aflTaira 
of  France,  ii.  448.  Napoleon  places 
himsf  If  at  the  head  of  th^  army,  ibid. 
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Battle  of  Waterloo,  ii.  455    Return  of 
the  emperor  to  Paris,  ii.  477.      Agc'ita- 
tioDS  ID  the  councils,  ibid.      Meetings  of 
the  cbaiiibersy  ii.  478.     Abdication   of 
Napoleon  in  favour  of  his  son,  ii.  480. 
Napoleon   II.  recognized  as  Emperor 
hy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ii.  482. 
Commissioners  dispatched  to  treat  with 
the  allies,  ii.  483.     Conferences,  ii.4K6. 
Arrival  of  the  allied  armies  under  the 
walhi  of  Paris,  ibid.      The  Chambers 
continue    their    delibt^rations,  ii.  488. 
Declaration  of  rights^  ibid.  Conferences 
keld  by  the    Duke   of  Otranto    with 
the    Duke  of  Wellington  and   Louis 
XVflf.  ii.489.  Dissolution  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  ii  490.      Cham- 
ber of  peers  separate^  ii.  491.    Chamber 
of  Deputies  excluded  by  an  armed  force, 
ibid.     Process  verbal  thereon,  ibid. 
France — Mfmurchical.     Second  entry   of 
Louis XVIII.  intoParis^  ii.  491.     New 
ministry^    ibid.       Dissolution    of    the 
Chambers,   ii.  517.       Elections^   ibid. 
Proscription  lists,  ii .  51 8.      Abridgment 
of  the  lihertv  of  the  press,  ibid.     Con- 
firmation of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  ibid.  Army  disbanded  by  a  royal 
ordonnance,  ii.  519.     Orgauizatioo  of  a 
new  army,  ibid.  State  trials  commeneed, 
Udd,     Lonvre  dismantled,  ii.  520.     Mi- 
nisterial chancres,  ibid.    Meeting  of  the 
Legisl&li^oBody,  ii.  521.  Ultra  royalist 
party  predominate,  ibid.      Persecution  * 
of  the  Protestants,  ii.  5*22.      Treaty  of 
peace  with  the  allies,  ii.  529.     Military 
conventions  for  appointing  the  contribu- 
tions of  Frauce  to  the  erection  of  for 
tifications    and    the  use   of  the  allied 
powers,  ibid.     Line  of  fortresses  to  be 
occupied  hy  the  allied  armies,  ibid.  The 
chief  command  of  ihe  allied  troops  con- 
ferred on  the  Duke  of  WeHininfton,  ibid. 
Treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Bri- 
tain,   Russia,     Austria,  and    Prussia, 
si^ed  at  Paris,  ibid.    Salutary  advice 
given  by  the  allied  sovereigos  to  Louis 
XWll.ibid. 
Francis  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  takes 
the  field  in  person,  i.  96.     Q,uits  the 
army  in  di^^ust  and  returns  to  Vienna, 
i.  98.     Assumes  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  i.  466.     Interview  with  Napo- 
leon after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  i.  497. 
Resigns  the  title  of  Emperor  uf  Ger- 
many, ii.  7.       Becomes  a  party  to  the 
holy  league,  ii.  511.     Fac  iimiU  signa- 
ture, ibid. 
Franks f  invade  Gaul,  i-  5. 
Fraiemily^  decree  of,  i.  62. 
Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Kinir,  ii.  27. 
Receives  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  from 
Napoleon,  ibid.      Adheres  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon,  ii.  276.     Made  pri- 
soner with  his  court,  ii.  298.    Ener^tic 
protest  of,  against  the  partition  of  his 
kingdom,  ii.  362. 
Frederick   William  II.  of  Prussia,  the 
Agamemnon  of  the    league     against 
France,  i.  20.      Relaxes  his  exertions, 
i.  86.     Secedes  from  the  confederacy, 
1.95.    Death  of,  i.  198. 


Frederick  fTt/^'am ///.of Prussia,  ascends 
the  throne,  i.  198.  Banished  from  his 
capital  by  the  French  army,  ii.  14. 
Takes  refuge  in  Meroel,  ii.  18.  Pros- 
perous change  of  fortune^  ii.  294. 
Enters  Paris  as  a  conqaeror,  ii.  334. 
Visits  England,  ii.  345.  Becomes  a 
party  to  the  holy  league,  ii.  511.  Fac 
simue  signature,  ibid. 
Frederick  IV.  ascends  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  91.  ' 
Frenck  commercial  agents  at  British  ports, 

instructions  to,  i.  408. 
French  Princes,  adhesion  of,  to  the  answer 

ofLouisXVllf.  i  426. 
Frere,  M.  Sir  John  Moore,  urged  by  to 

advance  to  Madrid,  ii.  84. 
Fiiedland^  baUle  of,  ii.  25. 
Fructidor,  Revolution  of,  the  18th,  i.  198. 
Gasia,  obstinate  defence  of,  ii.  2.       Sur- 
render of,  ii.  4. 
Garde  General,  shot  by  the  fanatics  at 

Nisines,  ii.  523. 
Geneva  acknowledges  tlie  French  republic, 

i.  47.  Captured  by  the  allies,  ii.  310. 
Genoa,  .tieniocracy  established  in,  i.  178. 
Besieged  by  tl>e  Austrians,  i.  324.  Ca- 
•.  pitulation  of,  i.  327.  Naval  blockade  of, 
1.  332.  Annexed  to  France,  i.  484. 
United  Co  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
ii.363. 
George  III.  Attacked  by  a  mob  on  his 
way  to  Parliament,  i.  156.  Hadield,  a 
maniac,  attempts  his  life,  i.  319.  New 
title,  i.  338.  Indisposition  in  1801, 
i.  341.  Jn  1803,  i.  432.  Recovery, 
i.  433.  Attains  the  50th  year  of  his 
reign,  ii.  131.  Deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  ii.  157. 
Mental  indisposition  of,  ibid.  Continu- 
ance of,  il.  180. 
George^  Prince  of  Wales,  marriage  of, 
i.  154.  Claims  on  the  duchy  of  Coru- 
wall,  i.  368.  Grant  of  .^^60,000  per 
annum,  i.  413.  Correspondence  with 
the  king  on  military  service,  i.  414. 
Appointed  prince  regent,  ii.  160.  Re- 
tains his  father's  ministers,  ibid.  Re- 
fuses under  a  restricted  regency  to 
accept  a  provision  for  his  household,  ii. 
172.  Domestic  disquietudes,  ii.  251, 
splendour  of  his  reign,  ii.  513.  Causes 
of  his  want  of  popularity,  ibid. 
Georges,  arrest  of,  i.  456.    Conviction  and 

execution  of,  i.  457. 
German   empire^    declares  war  against 

France,  i.  69. 
Gerona,  foil  of,  ii.  140. 
Ghent,  treaty  of,  ii.  406. 
Gironde  parly,  pred ruminates  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  i.  18.    Character  of, 
i.  79.  Declining  influence,»&u2.    Over- 
throw, i.  80.  Execution  of  the  deputies, 
i.  94.     Reviving  influence  of  the  party, 
i.  119. 
Gold  Coiny  disappears  from  circulation, 

i.  189. 
Gordon  Sir  Alexander,  killed  at  Waterloo, 

ii.  461. 
Goree,  surrendered  to  the  British,  i.  333. 
Taken   by    the  French,  i.  442.     Re- 
captured, ibid. 
Gower  Earl,  recalled  from  Paris,  i.  62* 


Gotoer  Lord  Levesopy  sent  as  Ambaasador 
to  the  eourt  of  Kussia,  L  448. 

Goza^  surrender  of  to  the  Britbh,  i.  210. 

Graham  General,  commands  at  Barrosa, 
ii.  188. 

Cfraiian  Mr.  duel  between  and  Mr.  Corrv, 
i.  316.  Advo^*ates  Ibe  Catholic  Claims 
witb  the  veto,  ii.  154. 

Great  Britain — Conflicting  opini<»»  on 
the  French  Revol«lion,  i.60.  Ambas- 
sador recalled  from  Paris,  i.  62.  Re- 
fusal to  treat  with  M.  Chauvelia  the 
French  Minister,  ibid.  Coriesp'ind- 
ence  thereon,  i.  62-64.  Message  of  his 
Majesty  to  P^irliame^t,  recoramen4iug 
an  augmentation  of  his  forces,  i.  64. 
Furthnr  attempta  Kiade  by  Franee  to 
negotiate,  ibid  Briilbh  manifeoto,  i. 
65.  ParlisMBont  auddieuly  eonvoked, 
i.  120.  Discussions  on  the  speech, 
ibid.  Public  feeling  excited  io  favour 
of  war,  i  121 .  Aiteo  bill  passed,  ibid. 
Commercial  embarrassraenla  in  1793, 
i.  1^.  Mr.  Fox*s  motion  to  open  a 
neguciation  with  France  negativea,tM. 
Prosecutions  for  sedition  in  Soadnnd, 
i.  124. 

■  Session  of  Parliament  of 

1794,  i.  125.  Sua|iension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  i.  126.  Trials  for  high  trea< 
son,  i.  126-9.  Act  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  militia,  i.  125.  War  declared 
against  Holland ^  i.  145. 

Session  of  4795,  i.  160.  Mo- 
tion in  favour  of  peace  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  negatived,  i.  151.  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  i.  152. 
State  of  Ireland,  i.  153.  Motion  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  i.  164. 

• Session  of  179^-6,   i.  155. 

Attack  on  the  King  on  his  way  to  meet 
hb  Parliament,  i.  156.  Bxtenaionof  the 
treason  and  sedition  laws,  i&itf.  Proceed- 
ing in  Parliament  upon  the  scarcity, 
ibtd.  Dissolution  of  Parliaiuent,  i.  156. 
Threatened  with  invasion,  i.  184. 

-  Session  of  4796-7,  opened. 


i.  186. .  Neg<*eiations  announced,  ibid. 
Failure  of,  i.  187.  AugtnentatiQn  of  the 
military  force,  i.  188.  Gloomy  atpect  of 
public  affairs,  ibid.  State  of  Irdaud, 
i.  192. 

— — —  Sessi<^n  of  1797-8,  opened, 
i.213.  Address  of  both  Houses,  tM. 
Secession  of  the  opposition  members, 
ibid.  Measures  or  Finance,  i.  214. 
Menaced  invasion,  i.  216.  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's motion  i'Sr  the  pemoval  of  minis- 
ters, i.  217.  Discussions  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  ibid.  Act  to  enable  the  Eng- 
lish militia  to  serve  in  that  country, 
i.218. 

—  Session  of  1798-9,  opening 

of,  i.  287.  Motion  fornegociations  re« 
jccted,  i.  288.  Habeas  Corpus  suspen- 
sion act  renewed,  ibid.  Income  tax  bill 
introduced,  i.  289.  Passed,  i.  291.  Pro- 
posed union  with  Ireland,  ibid.  Pro- 
ceedings upon,  i.  296 — 300. 

Ses8ioin>f  1799-1800,1.311. 

Bill  for  recruitn^  the  army  from  the  mi- 
litia, ibid.  Recent  correspondence  with 
the  French  Govenua|ent  discusaed,  ibid. 
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Proposed  inquiry  iato  the  expedilion  ta 
Holland,  i.  313.  Renewal  of  tbe  aiis- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act»  i. 
314.  Act  of  Union  passed^  i.  319« 
Receives  the  royal  assent,  ihid.  Dis* 
cussions  of  the  scarcity,  ibid.  Gloomy 
aspect  of  public  affaira,  i.  337.  Popu- 
lation, i.  338.  Change  in  tbe.  royal 
title,  ibid, 
^ea«  BnWn.— Session  of  1800*1.  First 
Imperial  Parliament  assembles,  i.  338. 
Change  of  Ministry,  i.  341.  Patriotic 
efforts  of  the  people  in  the  prospect  of 
invasion,  i.  367.  Treaty  of  Peace  con- 
cluded with  France,  i.  36U 

Session  of  1801-2,  i.  366. 
Discussions  on  the  Preliminary  Treaty, 
i.  366.  On  the  Convention  with  Russia, 
i.  367.  On  the  Definitive  Treaty,  i. 
371.  Rewards  voted  by  Parliament  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Greathead,  and  "Dr, 
J.  C.  Smitii,  for  discoveries,  i.  374. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament,  ibid, 

Session  of  1803,   u    406. 


Message  q£  the  Kioff  announcing  tbe 
termination  of  tbe  Negocialions  with 
France,  ibid.  Discussions  thereon, 
ibid.  Motion  by  Mr.  Fox  for  accepting 
the  mediation  uf  Russia,  i.  410.  Mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  i.  412.  Immense  voluntary 
associations,  i.  413. 

Session  of  1803  4,  i.  427. 


Continued  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  i.  428.  Martial 
Law  in  that  country,  i.  429.  List  of 
Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  corps,  i.  431. 
Estimated  force  of  the  United  King- 
dom, i.  432.  Motion  on  the  Slate  of 
Ireland,  i.  433.  Act  to  accept  the 
proffered  service  of  the  Irish  Militia, 
1.  434.  Systematic  and  combined  at- 
tacks on  the  Addington  Administration, 
^  ibid,  Negociations  for  a  combined 
Administration,  i.  436.  Failure  of, 
ibid.  Change  of  Ministry,  i.  437. 
Bill  for  tbe  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
rarried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  i.  438.  State  of 
parties  in  1806,  i.  468. 

-  Session  of  1806.     Renewal 


of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act 
in  Ireland,  i.  469.  Discussions  on  the 
tenth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry,  i.472.  Weak  and  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  Cabinet,  i.  479. 

Session   of    1806,    i.  609. 


Death  of  Mr.  *  Pitt,  ibid.  New  Minis- 
try,  i.  612.  Motion  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Elienborougb,  ibid. 
New  Military  System,  i.  613.  System 
of  Finance  involving  an  increase  of 
the  Property  Tax,  i.  616.  Resolution 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
carried^  i,  617.  Correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talleyrand, 
resuhinsf  in  a  Negociation  for  Peace, 
i.  624.  Negociation,  i.  ^26.  Failure  of, 
i.  626.  Deatb  of  Mr.  Fox,  i.  627.  New 
Ministerial  arrangements,  i.  629.  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  Utid. 

■  Session  of  1806-7.     Meet- 


ing  of  the  New  Parliament,  ii.  29,    Bill 
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for  ameliorating  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  Scotland,  ii.  33.  Plan  for 
amending  tbe  condition  of  the  poor, 
ii.  34.  Bill  for  the  Abolition  ot  the 
Slave  Trade  passed  into  a  Law,  ii.  35. 
Catholic  doestion^  agitation  of,  ii.  36. 
Abstract  of  Lord  Howick's  Bill,  ii.  37. 
Dissolution  of  the  Ministry,  ii.  38.  New 
Ministry,  ibid.  Dissolution  of  the  Three 
Months'  Parliament,  ibid.  Contested 
Elections,  ii.  39.  Sweden  subsidized, 
ii.  89. 
&rtfa<  ^rt7am.— -Session  of  1808.  Discus- 
sions on  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  ii. 
94.  On  the  Onlers  in  Council,  ii.  97. 
Petitions  against  their  oontinuanc(*,tM. 
Discussion  on  the  rejected  mediation  of 
Austria,  ii.  98.  On  Reversionary  grants, 
ii.  100.  On  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty , 
ibid.  On  the  Military  System,  ii.  101. 
On  Capital  Punishments,  ii.  102.  On 
the  State  of  Spain,  ibid.  On  a  minimum 
in  wages,  ibid.  Public  disturbances, 
ii.  103. 

— ^-  Session  of  1809,  ii.   116. 

Monument  voted  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
ii.  117.  Augmentation  of  the  Military 
Force,  ibid.  Discussions  On  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra,  iL  118.  On  rhe  dis- 
asters in  Spain,  ibid.  Charges  agaiiist 
the  Duke  of  York,  ibid,  Proceedin<rs 
upon,  ii.  118—123.  Bill  tO'  render 
penal  tbe  Brokerage  of  Public  Offices, 
li.  124.  Charge  against  Lord  Castle- 
»reagh,  ibid.  Against  bis  L<irdship  and 
Mr,  Perceval,  ii.  126,  Bill  to  prevent 
the  Traffic  in  Seats  in  Parliament,  ibid, 
parliamentary  Reform,  plan  of,  ibid. 
Discussions  with  America,  ii.  128. 
Intrigues  in  the  Ctibinet,  ii.  J30.  Mi- 
nisterial duel,  ibid.  Changes  in  the 
Cabinet^  ii.  131. 

-  Session  of  1810.    Opened, 


ii.  147.  Motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Walcheren  expedition  carried,  ibid. 
Strangers  excluded  from  the  dboussion 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Yorke,  ibid. 
Motion  to  rescind  tbe  standing  order^ 
ii,l48.  Com mittal  of  John  Gale  Jones 'fbt 
l»reacfa  of  privilege,  ibid.  Vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Earl  of  Clmtliam,  ii.  149, 
Resolutions  censoring  the  expedition 
negatived,  ibid.  Motion  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  for  the  liberation  of  J.  6. 
Jones  negaiived,  ii.  160.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower,  ibid. 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  ii, 
163.  Motion  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form negati«e<l,  ii«  164.  For  the  re  * 
moval  of  Catholic  disabilities,  nega- 
tived, ibid.  On  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
negatived,  ii,  166, 

Session  of   1810.      Inter- 


regnum Parliament  assembled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Kiiig^s  indisposition, 
ii.  167.  Repeated  adjournments,  ii, 
168.  Resolutions  for  supplying  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
li.  160. 

— — — —  Session  of  1811.      Opened 
by  commission,  ii.  160.     Regency  Bill 
passed,  ibid.    Tbe  existing  Admuiis- 
tn^ou  retain  their  offices,  ibid, 
7  Q 


Great  Bniatn.— Regency  Parliament  of 
1811.  Opened  by  commission,  ii.  172. 
Motion  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Eldon  in 
14)04,  ii.  173.  Commercial  distresses, 
ii.  174.  State  of  tbe  currency,  ii.  176. 
Motion  on  ex-officio  informations,  ibid. 
On  delays  in  Chancery,  ii.  176.  On 
the  Toleration  Laws,  ibid.  On  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Doke  of  York,  ii. 
179.     State  of  Ireland,  ii.  180. 

Session   of  1812.      Royal 

establishments,  ii.  200.  Expiration  of 
the  restrictions  upon  the  executive,  ii. 
201.  Ministerial  negociations,  ibid. 
Motion  for  a  more  extended  Adminis- 
tration, ii.  203.  For  improving  the  po- 
lice of  the  Metropolis^  ii.  204.  For  an 
inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  ibid. 
For  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  ibid.  Assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  ii.  206.  Pariiament-  • 
ary  proceedings  thereon,  ibid.  Minis- 
terial negociations  resumed,  ii.  207. 
Motion  for  a  more  efficient  Adminis- 
tration carried,  ibid.  Failure  of  the 
negociations  for  a  more  efficient  Mi- 
nistry, ibid.  Orders  in  Council  re- 
scinded, ii.  209.  Motion  on  the  Catholic 
Claims,  ii,  210,  New  Toleration  Act, 
"ibid.  Discussions  on  pacific  overtures 
made  by  France,  ii.  21 1 .  Dissolution 
of  Pariiament,  ibid.  Elections ,  ii .  212, 
Disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
triots,  ii.  214. 

'  Session  of  1812-13*  Open- 


ed, ii.  248.  Grant  to  the  Russians,  ii. 
249.  Discussisns  on  the  American 
documents,  ibid.  On  the  Criminal 
Code,  ibid.  On  supplying  the  royal 
authority,  ii.  260.  On  the  Letter  of 
the  Prinoess  of  Wales  to  the  Speaker, 
ii.  266.  On  the  Catholic  Claims,  ii. 
266.  On  the  Unitarian  Claims,  ii.  267. 
On  the  Sti{>endiary  Curates'  Bill,  ii. 
269.  Appeal  respecting  Scotch  mar- 
riages, li.  260.  Renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter^  ii.  261. 

-Session   of  1813-14.     Bill 


'  to  enable  the  Militia  to  enter  into  the 
Army,  without  limitation,  ii.  301.     For 

•  Authorising  the  issue  of  paper  money 
ofn  the  Continent,  to  be  guaranteed  by 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  ibid. 
Public  business  suspended  by  the  gene- 
ral rejoicings,  ii.  348,  Resumed,  i^tVf. 
Discussions  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  ibid. 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  ii.  349.  Corn  Bill,  pro- 
^ceediniTs  upon,  ii.  360,  Discussions 
npon  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ii,  361,  Royal  visit 
pai<l  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  Kinsr  of  Prtissia,  ii.  364.  Discus- 
sions on  Lord  (^ochrane's  case,  ii.  369. 
On  the  State  of  Ireland,  ii.369.  Address 
to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  Definitive 
Treaty  with  France,  ii,  360.  Clause  on 
the  Slave  Trade  introduced,  ibid. 

War      with      America,' 


Causes  of  the  war,  ii^  213,  and  366, 
Its  events,  ii.  367—406,  Treaty  of 
Peftce  coBcladed  at  Ghent,  ii.  406. 
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Great  Brituin. — Sensation  produced  by 
the  re-appearan€6  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  ii.  4;i3.  Proceedings  of  Parliament 
tbereop,  ii*  434.  Treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Allies,  ii.  435.  J^onours  voted 
by  Parliament  to  the  Heroes  of  Wa- 
terloo, ii,  475.  Property  Tax  Act  re- 
pealerl,  ii.  500.  Corn  Bill  introduced, 
li.  501.  Popular  ferment  consequent 
thereon,  t&tV/.  New  Financial  arrange- 
ments, ii.  502.  Be  ilitating  effects  of 
the  war,  ii.  505.  Stagnation  of  com- 
merce, ii.  506.  Loans  and  Subsidies 
{panted  to  Foreign  Powers,  ii.  508. 
Synopsis  of  the  British  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  from  1790  to  1816,  ibid. 
Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  at  tbo 
close  of  the  year  1815,  ii.  509.  Esti- 
mate of  its  public  and  private  Property, 
ii.  510.  Cost  of  the  War,  ii.  512. 
Population  of  .the  British  Empire,  t^tc^. 
Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  on  their  marriage,  ii. 
.  514. 

Greathead  Mr.  inventor  of  the  Life  Boat, 
i.  374, 

GrenvilU  Lord,  correspondence  with  M. 
Chauvelin,  i.  62.  Official  Reply  of  to 
Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the  King  of 
England,  i.  310.  Appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,!.  512.  Resigns,  ii. 
38.  Refuses  to  accept  office  with  Mr. 
Perceval's  Administration,  ii.  131.  De- 
clines a  second  application,  ii.  202, 
"  Creif  Sir  Charles,  appointed  Joint-com- 
mander of  tbe  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  i.  131, 

Grey  Earl,  declines  to  coalesce  with  Mr. 
Perceval's  Administration,  ii.  131 .  De- 
clines a  second  application,  ii.  202. 

Gaudaloupe^  captured,  i.  133.  Re-con- 
iiuered,  i.  135.  Theatre  of  civil  war, 
i.  381.  Capitulates  to  tbe  British,  ii. 
156. 

6wert7/M,  Spanish,  ii.  192. 

Guftamu  III,  of  Sweden,  assassination 
of,i.  20. 

Gustavtu  Adolphus  IV,  Hostility  of  .to- 
wards France,  i.  467.  Refusal  of  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty  of  TiUit,  ii.28. 
Capricious  conduct  of  towards  Sir  John 
Moore,  ii.  90.     Deposed,  ii.  115. 

JBaheae  Corjme  Act,  suspension  of,  i.  126. 
Renewed  suspension,  i.  288.  Further 
suspension,  i,  314.  Suspended  in  Ire- 
land, 428. 

HeanbuTQ^  taken  possession  of  by  tbe 
French,  ii.  15.  Occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians, ii.  279.  Falls  again  into  tbe 
hands  of  -  the  French,  ihid.  Op- 
pressed by  the  army  under  Davotist, 
li.  302. 

Hame  Towne^  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire,  ii.  164. 

ffanooer^  Elector  of,  expresses  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Treaty  between  France 
and  Prussia,  i.l37.  Invaded  by  France, 
i.  423.  Over-run,  ibid.  Proposed  to 
be  given  by  France  to  Prussia,  ii.  4. 
Declared  an  integral  part  of  West- 
phalia, ii.  165.  Liberated  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Electoral  Government  restored,  ii.  302; 


Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom,  ii. 
362. 

Hardy  Thomas,  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
i.  127. 

Harvey ^  Rebel  Commander  in  Ireland, 
removed  from  bis  command,  i«  235. 
Executed,  i.  241. 

Hastings  Warren,  'Esq.  acquitted,  after  a 
trial  of  seven  years,  i.  154. 

Hadfield,  a  maniac,  attempts  tbe  King's 
life,!.  319. 

Helena  St.  descri|>tion  of,  ii.  494. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  makes  peace 
wiih  France,  i.  137. 

HUl  General,  gallant  exploit  of  at  Arroyo 
del  Molinos,ii.  189. 

HockSj  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
French  army,  i.  86.  Assumes  the 
chief  command  on  the  Rhine,  ii. 
177. 

Hoffery  tbe  Tyrolean  chief,  gallantry  of, 
ii.  114.     His  fate,  t&u/. 

Hohenlohe^  captured'with  the  wreck  of  bis 
army  by  Mural,  ii.  14. 

Hohenlitidenj  battle  of,  i.  331 . 

HolUfidf  over-run  by  the  French  armies, 
I  105.  Enters  into  a  Treaty  of  Alli- 
ance with  France,  ibid,  involved  in 
a  war  with  England,  i.  145.  New 
Republican  Constitution,  i.  168.  Na- 
tional religion  abolished,  i.  172.  Con- 
stitution re-modelled,  i.  198.  British 
expedition  against  in  1799,  i.  278.  Fai- 
lure of  that  enterprise,  i.283.  Created 
a  Kingdom  under  Louis  Bonaparte, 
ii.  8.  Effects  of  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem on  that  country,  ii.  164.  Throne 
abdicated,  ibid.  United  to  France  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  ibid.  Eman- 
cipation of  the  country  from  the  yoke 
or  France,  ii.  300.  Establishment  of 
its  independence  under  tbe  rule  of  the 
Prince  of  OraBge,.ii.  301.  Aggran- 
dized by  tbe  accession  of  the  BeJgic 
Provinces,  ii.  364. 

H0od  Admiral,  obtains  possession  of 
Toulon  in  trust  foi"  Louis  XVII.  i.  88. 
Captures  four  French  frigates,  i.  531. 

Hooe  Sir  John,  assumes  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  during  the  battle  of 
Corttona,  ii.  86. 

Hosts  Captain,  success  of  near  Lissa,  ii. 
165. 

fTotAam  Vice-admiral,  engages  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Mediten-anean,  i.  148* 

Honckard,  the  French  Commander  at 
Dunkirk,  arrested,  i.  85.      Tried  and 

.   executed,  i.  94. 

Howe  Lord,  victory  over  the  French  fleets 
i.  109. 

Howiek  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  i.  529.  Inti'oduces  a 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Catholics,  ii< 
37.     Resigns,  ii.  38. 

Hughes  Victor^  expedition  of  to  the  West 
Indies,  i.  133*    Successes,  i.  146. 

HuU  Generali  invasion  of  Canada  by, 
ii.  367.  Disgraceful  Capitulation  of, 
ii.  368.     Trial  and  sentence  of,  ibid. 

Humbert  General,  lands  in  Ireland  at  the 
bead  of  a  small  French  force,  i.  244. 
Advances  to  Castlebar,  ihi±  Surrenders, 
i.  245, .  Animated  description  of  the; 
General  and  his  officers^  i.  246. 


Huteksnsan  General,  svcceeds  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  the  chief  command  m 
Egypt,  i.  353. 

Income  Tax,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  289* 
Carric<l,i.291. 

Infernal  Machine,  i.  336. 

Inquisition,  Spanish,  recommend  a  qniet 
submission  to  the  Napoleon  Government, 
ii.  68.  Abolition  of  by  Bonaparte,  ii. 
567.  Restoration  of  by  Ferdinand, 
ii.  363. 

Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection, ii.  128. 

Ireland. — Proceedings  of  Parliament,  i. 
154.  Dreadful  state  of,  i.  155.  Dis- 
tractions  in,  i.  192.  Rebellion  in,  it 
219.  Predisposing  canses  of,  Uid, 
Progress  of,  i.  220.  French  connexion, 
i.  221.  Arrest  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators, i.  222.  Organization  of  the 
insurgents,  i.  224.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie appointed  Commander-in« 
chief,  i.  225.  Resigns  the  coamramf , 
i.  226.  Succeeded  by  General  Lake, 
ihid.  Horrible  cruelties,  ibid.  Insur- 
rectionary movementa  in  Dnblio,  I* 
227.  Operations  in  Kildare  and  Car- 
low,  i.  228.  In  Wexford,  i.  230. 
Battle  of  Ross,  i.  235.— of  Arklow,  i. 
236.— of  Vinegar-Hill,  i.  237.  Sur- 
render of  Wexford,  i.  239.  Local 
risings  in  Ulster  and  Munster,  i.  240. 
Surrender  of  the  Rebel  chiefs,  ibid^ 
Trials  and  execution  of  several,  ibid. 
Act  of  Amnesty,  i.  241.  Disclosures 
madft  by  the  principal  conspirators, 
i.  242.  State  prisoners  sent  to  Port 
George,  ibid.  Object  of  tbe  Rebelliou, 
ibid.  Estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
arising  from  the  Rebellion,  i.  243. 
List  of  the  Catholic  Chapels  destroyed, 
ibid.  Estimate  of  tbe  number  at 
the  ihsurgento,  i.  244.  Landing  of 
the  French  under  General  Humbert, 
at  Killala,  ibid.  Advance  to  Castle- 
bar, ibid.  Surrender,  i.  245.  Battle 
of  Rillala,  i.  246.  Napper  Tandy*a 
arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Rutland,  i.  248. 
Re-embarkation,  ibid.  Total  extinc- 
tion of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  i.  290. 
Fate  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  ibid. 
King's  Messa^  relative  to  an  Union 
with  England,  i.  291.  Recemmeoded 
by  the  I^rd-Lieutenant,  i.  299.  Ad- 
dress approving,  negatived  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  ilndi  Resolutions  for  an 
Union  carried  in  the  British  P«^- 
ment,  i;  299.  Last  session  of  the 
Irish  Parliameint  opened,  i.  315.  Vio- 
lent discussions,  i.  316.  Act  of  Union 
ratified,  i.  319.  Extinction  of  the  Irish 
PaHiament,  t^tcl.  State  of  Ireland  m 
1802,  i.  388.  Insurrection  in,  ibid. 
Premature  attempt  of  the  conspirators, 
i.  389.  Murder  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
u  391.  Extinction  of  the  Rebellion, 
i;  392.  Trial  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators, i.  393.  Continued  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  i.  4^,  469. 
Situation  of  the  country,  in  1811,  ii. 
180.  Proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, ibid.  Trial  of  the  Delegatear^ 
ii.  181.  Insurrection  Ad  of  1807  ie« 
vived,  ii.  359. 
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Iron  Crow^,  order  of,  instituted  by  Na- 
poleon, ii.  8. 

Italy, — Uonvention  meets  at  Modena,  i. 
16d.  Tbe  Stales  resolve  tliemseWes 
into  a  Republic,  ibid.  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed President  of,  i.  376.  Erected 
into  a  Kingdom,  i.  483.  Aggrandize- 
ment of,  ii.  91.  Military  operations  in 
1813,  ii.  291. 

Jackson  Rev.  convicted  of  high  treason, 
i.  220.     Expires  in  court,  i.  221. 

Jacobins f  why  so  named,  i.  16.  Tbe  pre- 
dominant party ^  i.  33.  Energy  of,  ibid. 
Dissolution  of  tbeir  club,  i.  119. 

Jaffa^  taken  by  assault,  i.  270.  San- 
guinary conduct  of  the  French,  at, 
i.  271. 

Jamaica^  insurrection  of  the  Maroons  in 
that  island,  i.  147. 

Java,  island  of>  conquered  by  tbe  Brttisb, 
ii.  168. 

Jeua^  battle  of,  ii.  ll. 

Jenner  Dr.  his  discovery  and  reward,  i. 
374. 

jervis  Sir   John,  appointed  Joint- com- 
mander of  the  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  i.  131.      Defeats  the  Spanish 
fleet    off  Cape   St.  Vincent,    i.    181.  ' 
Created  Earl  St.  Vincent,!.  182. 

Jesuits^  order  of,  restored,  ii.  363. 

JcwSf  Convocation  of  at  Paris,  ii.  9. 

John  Archduke,  commands  at  Hohenlin- 
den,i.  331. 

Jones f  John  Gale,  committed  to  Newgate 
for  a  breach  of  privilege,  ii.  148. 

Joubert  General,  succeeds  Moreau,  i.259. 
Killed  at  tbe  battle  of  Novi,  ibid. 

Jourdan  General,  invested  with  the  chief 
command  in  the  French  army,  i.  85. 
Storms  the  Austrian  camp  at  fietigniet , 

I.  Wi» 

Jubilee^  celebration  of,  ii.  131. 

Kiliala,  battle  of,  i.  246.  Bishop  of,  his 
description  of  the  battle,  f  &tc2.— of  the 
iF'rencb  officers,  i.  247. 

Kiltoarden  Lord,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
murder  of,  .i.  391 .  PensioD  voted  to  hit 
family,  i.  433. 

Jiing  of  Rome,  birth  of,  ii.  171. 

JK'^f^tfr  General, appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand 6f  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  i. 
277.    Assassinated,  i.  323. 

Kutusoff' QeneMi  obliged  to  retreat  before 
tbe  French  in  lVIoravia,i.491.  Apoointed 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Kussian 
army,  ii.  228.  Rejects  the  pacific  offers 
of  the  French  Emperor,  ii.  234.  Pur- 
sues the  fugitive  French  army,  ii.  238. 
Death  of  at  Buntzlau,  ii.  279.     Bio- 

nliical  notice,  ii.  303. 
yers  Colonel,  joins  the  standard  of 
Napoleon,  ii.  428.   Tried,  ii.  519.  Exe- 
cuted, ii.  520. 

Ijike  General,  appointed  Commandeir- in- 
chief  in  Ireland  during  tbe.  Rebellion, 
i.  226.  Appointed  Commander-in-chief 
in  India,  i.  449.  Successful  campaign 
of  1803,  i.  449-454.  Elevated  to  the 
peerage,  i.  455. 

haneaster  Joseph,  System  of  Education, 
ri.182. 
"  ZaftoifGeneral,  mortally  wounded  at  Wa- 
terloo, ii.  461. 

Land  Tax  Redemption  Bill,  i.  215; 


Lanjuinaisy  founds  the  Jacobin  club,  i.  16. 
Lauderdale  Lord,  appointed  to  negociate 

with  the  French  Government,  i.  525. 
Lavalette  Count,  condemned  to  death  for 
high  treason,  ii.  527.     Pardon  refused 
by  the  King,   ibid.      Rescued    from 
prison  by  the    skill  and    self-dcTOtion 
of  his  wife,  ibid.     Conveyed,  by  tlie 
generous   interference    of  Sir  Robert 
.    Wilson,      Mr.    Bruce,    and    Captain 
Hutchinson,  beyond  the  French  fron- 
tier, ii.  528. 
iMwretiee  Captain,    of  the  Chesapeake, 

gallant  death  of,  ii.  389. 
Leaaue  Holy,  ii.  511. 
I>c7erc  General,  appointed  to  command 
the  armament  against  St.  Domingo,  i. 
378.  Cruelties  of,  i.  419.  Death  ofjibid. 
Biographical  notice,  i^ii. 
LegisMtive  Assembly,  meeting  of,  i.  15. 
Declare  the  power  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
be  suspended,  and  invite  the  people  to 
form  a  National  CouTention,  i.  31. 
Legion  of  Honour  instituted,  i.  377.  Con- 
firmed by  Louis  XVIIl.  i.  417. 
Leipzic,  battle  of,  ii.  294. 
Leobeny  treaty  of,  i.  177. 
Leopold  Prince,  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  risits 
England,    ii.    513.      Married    to   the 
Princess  ChaHotte  of  Wales,  ibid. 
Lepaux  Reveilliere,  elected  a  member  of 

the  French  Directory,  i.  143. 
LetoumeuTy    elected  a  member   of  the 
French  Directory,  i.  143.     Retires  by 
lot,  I  196. 
Life  Booty  description  of,  i.  374. 
Lmois  Admiral,  sails  to  the  East  Indies, 
1.  4522.  Repulse  of  his  squadron  by  the 
East  India  fleet,  i.  446.      Captured  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  i.  531. 
lAslOy  negociations  at,  i.  212.   Unfavour- 
able issue  of  the  negwnations,  ibid. 
Lodiy  passage  of  the  bridge  of,  i.  162. 
Louis  XI,  reduces  the  innovations  of  his 
predecessor  into  a  regular  system,  i.  6. 
Louis  XV.  Wars  and  dissipation  of,  un« 

favourable  to  liberty^,i.  6. 
Louis  XVL  Accession  of  to  the  throne 
of  France,  i.  6.  Suspends  the  States- 
General,  i.  8.  Conducted  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris  by  the  mob  and  the 
National  Guards,  i.  14t  Quits  Paris 
with  hig  family,  i.  15.  Intercepted  at 
Tarennes,  ibid.  Accepts  the  Consti- 
tutional Act,  ibid.  Opposes  his  veto 
to  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, I.  16»  Proposes  to  declare 
war  against  Austria,  i»  23.  Suspected 
of  treason  to  the  nation^  i*  26.  At- 
tack on  his   Palsce,  i.  30.      Powers 


suspended  bv  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, i.  3U  Imprisoned  iu  the  Temple, 
ibid.     Accused  of  high  treason^  i.  50. 


Arrai^ed  at  the  biLr  of  the  Conren- 
tioo,  ibid.  Trial,  i.  51.  Sentence,  i.  55. 
Appeal  to  the  people  rejected,  ibid.  His 
last  interview  with  his  family,  i.  56. 
Behaviour  at  the  sca^bld,  i.  57.  Deca- 
pitation, tW»  Interment,  i.  58.  Last 
Testament,  ibid.  Extension  of  the  coa- 
lition against  France  occasioned  by  his 
death,  i.  -60.  Disinterment  of,  ii.  421. 
Re-interment,  ibid, 
louis  Xni.  Dauphin,  death  of,  i.  14L 


Louis  XVIII,  quits  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories and  finds  an  asylum  at  Mittau, 
i.  161.  Refusal  of  to  resign  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France,  i.  425.  Sup- 
posed plot  against  the  life  of,  at  War- 
saw, i.  460.  Protest  of  against  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by 
Napoleon,  i.  464.  KecaUed  to  the 
throne  of  France,  ii.  337.  Arrives  in 
that  Kingdom,  ii.  341.  Ascends  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  ii.  342.  Diffi- 
culties of  bis  situation,  ii.  407.  Grants 
a  Royal  Constitutional  Charter,  ii. 
409.  RejecU  the  Charter  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  ii.  411.  Exalted  notions  of 
prerogative,  ibid.  Quits  Paris  and  re- 
tires to  Ghent  on  the  approach  of  Na- 
poleon fi-om  Elba,  ii.  431 .  Advances  in 
tbe  rear  of  the  Allied  Armies  towards 
Paris,  ii»  485.  Second  entry  into  Paris, 
ii.  494. 

Louis  Prince,  of  Prussia,  killed,  ii.  11. 

Lower Oy  dismantled,  ii.520. 

£iict«St  reduoed,  i.  132.  Re-captured, 
i.  147.  Surrendered  to  the  British,  i. 
421. 

LuchneTy  appointed  one  of  the  Com* 
roanders  of  tlie  French  Republican 
army,  i.  25.  Executed  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  i.  94. 

Luddism',  historical  sketch  of,  ii.  214. 
Extinction  of,  ii.  217. 

Luneeille,  treaty  of,  i.  332* 

Lutxen,  battle  of,  u.  280. 

Lyons,  surrender  to  tbe  Republican  troops^ 
i.  89.  Subjected  to  cruel  inflictionsi 
ibid.    Consulta  at,  i.  876. 

Maedonald  General,  skilful  retreat  of,  la 
Italy,  i.  258. 

Meek  Genera),  surrenders  Ulm,  i.  487. 

Madeiray  seized  by  the  British,  i.  347. 

Madison  Mr.  Re-eleded  President  of  the 
Utailed  States  of  America,  ii.  373; 

Madocks  Mr.  prefers  a  charge  of  corrupt 

S radioes  against  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Ir.  Perceval,  ii«  126. 

Maidoy  battle  of,  ii.  3. 

Maitland  Captain,  receives  Napoleon  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  ii.  492. 

MaUsherbes  Lamoignon,  counsel  of  Louis 
XVI.  executed,  i.  116. 

Maimesbury  Lord,  appomted  to  negociate 
a  treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris,  i.  186.  At 
Lisle,  1.211. 

MaHay  Uken  by  the  French^  i.  202.  Re- 
captured by  the  English,  i.  334.  A 
pnucipal  cause  of  tbe  war,  i.  397. 

Mantuoy  siege  of,  i.  163.  IncHflTectnal 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  i.  173.  Sur- 
renders to  the  French,  L  174.  To  the 
Allies,  i.  258. 

Marat,  an  active  member  in  the  Jacobin 
club,  L  17.  A  leading  member  of  thti 
Mountain  party,  i.  79.  Assassinated  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  i.  82. 

Marenyoy  battle  or,  i.  328. 

Marei,  sent  to  England  with  ctfitciliatory 
orertures,  i.  64.  Not  permitted  to  open 
his  mission,    ibid.      Created  Duke  of 

.  Bassano,  ii.  92. 

Marie  Antoinetiey  consort  of  Louis  XVI. 
Trial  and  execution  of,i;93.  Disintenr^, 
ii.421.    Re-interred,  ibid. 

Mam  Tkar€taLtmis9f  daughter  of  Look 
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XVI.  released  from  captivity,  i.  141. 
Maria  Loyisa^  Arcbduchesfl   of  Aurtria, 
marriage  of  with  the  £aiperor  Napo- 
leon, II.   162.     Delivered  of  a  sod,  ii. 
171.    Appointed  Reg^ent,  ii.  275.  Quito 
Paris  wild  her  sod  and  repairs  to  Biois, 
ii.  aao.      Placed  at    the  head  of  the 
Regency  Government    there,  ii.  396. 
Retires  with  her  son  into  Switzerland, 
ii.  341. 
Marr's  family  murdered,  ii.  203. 
MarteUles  snbmiis   to  the  ConTentional 

troops,  i.  88.     Insurrection  in,  i.  170. 
Marshal  of  France,  list  of,  ii.  92. 
Martin  Admiral,  successful  enterprise  of 

agfainst  a  French  squadron,  ii.  128. 
MartinicOy  capture  of,  i.  132.      Restored 

by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  i.  362. 
MasseiMf  his  success  in  Italy,  i.  164. — In 
the  GrisoQs*  i.  259. — In  Switzerland,  i. 
260. 
Maurepoi  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis 

XVI.  i.  6. 
Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  captured  by 

the  British,  ii.  167. 
Maury  Abb^,  anecdote  of,  i.  15. 
Mazarine,    Afinister  of  France,  imposes 

enormous  taxes,  i.  6. 
Mehille  Lord,  resolutions  against  moved 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  i.  476.  Carried,  Und, 
Resigns  Jhis  office,  t&uf.  Name  of  erased> 
from  the  council  book,  i.  477.  Impeach- 
ment of,  i.  478.  Trial,  i.  518.  AcquitUi, 
1.523. 
Mtnom^  Abdallah  Bey,  assumes  the  com- 
maud  of  the  French  army,  i.  323.    Re- 
fuses to  evacuate  Egypt,  i.  324.     Con- 
sents to  withdraw  wim  the  French  army 
from  Egypt,  i,  365. 
Miq^elon,  mils  into  the  bands  of  the  Bri- 
tish, i.  422. 
Milithy  Supplementary,  i.  215.    Suffered 
to  volunteer  into  the  Regulars,  ii.  117. 
Milton  Lord,  elected  member  for  York- 
shire,   ii.  .id.      Motion  of  on  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Duke  of  York,  ii. 
179. 
Milan^  decree  issued  at,  ii.  54. 
Minorca^  surrender  of  to  the  British,  i,210. 
Ministry,  British,  i.  341,  437,  512,  529. 

ii.  38.  131. 
Mitchel  Adminil,  surrender  ofthcTexel 

fleet  to,  i.  279, 
Moira  Earl  of,  expedition  under  to  the 
coast  of  La  A'enu^e  abandoned,  i.  87. 
Repairs  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Flan- 
ders, i.  100.  Employed  to  negociate  a 
more  efficient  Admin istratioo,  ii.  204. 
Monte  Video^  carried  by  assault,  ii.  43. 

Evacuated,  ii.  44. 
Moors  Sir  John,  advance  of  at  the  bead  of 
the  British  army  into  Spain,  ii.  83. 
Received  with  apathy  by  the  Spaniards, 
ii.  84.  Obliged  to  retreat,  ii.  85.  Pur- 
chases the  victory  of  Corunna  with  his 
life,  ii.  86.  Monument  to  the  memory 
of  voted  by.  Parliament,  ii.  117* 
Moreau  General,  apuoiuted  to  command 
a  detachment  of  the  French  army,  i. 
102.  Succeeds  Pichegru  in  the  chief 
command,  i,  103.  Advances  into  Ger* 
many,  i.  164.  His  progress  arrested 
by  the  Archduke,  i.  165.  Memorable 
retreat,  iltid.    Defeats  Marshal  Belle- 


garde  in  Italy,  i.  258.  Implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Consular  Go- 
vernment,!. 456.  Arrested,  t5ul.  Trial 
And  conviction  of,  i.  457.  Permit^  to 
embark  for  America,  i.  458.  Returns 
to  Europe  and  enters  the  service  of  the 
Allies,  11.  288.  Mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  ii.'290.  Expires 
at  Laun,  ibid.  Biographical  notice, 
ii.  305. 
Mountain  Party,  its  leading  members',  i. 
79.  Sanguinary  character,  i.  93.  Ener- 
getic measures  agfaiost  the  foreigo  ene- 
my, i.  94.  Divided  into  two  sects — the 
Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  i.  1 15« 
Mulyrave  Lord,  Letter  of  in  answer  to 

Napoleon,  i.  482. 
Muratj    created    Duke   of  Berg,  ii.  7. 
Capturer,  the  wreck  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  army,  ii.  14.      Appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Junta  at  Madrid,  ii.  68. 
Proclaimed  King  of  Naples,  ii.  91^  Ap- 
pointed to  the  principal  command  of  the 
wreck  of  the  French  army  in  Russia, 
ii.  245.     Assumes  the  command  of  the 
ciivalry  under  Napoleon   in  Germany, 
ii.    278.      Joins    the  Allies,    ii.    309, 
Again  espouses  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
ii.  515.      Sustains  a  series  of  defeats, 
ii.   516.      Abdicates  his  throne,  ibid* 
Desperate  effort  to   recover  his  domi- 
nions, ii.  517.      Made  prisoner,  tried, 
and  shot,  ihid» 
Murphy  John,  heads  the  Irish  insurgents, 
1,231.    Made  prisoner  and  executed,  i. 
239. 
Murphy  Michael,  commands  in  the  rebel 
army  in  Ireland,  i.  230.    Killed,  i.  236. 
Murray  Sir  John,  invests  Tarragona,  ii. 
267.     Raises  the  siege    precipitately, 
ibid.    Tried  by  a  Court-martial,  ibtd. 
Adjudged  guiltv  only  on  "  an  error  of 
judgment,"  ibid* 
Mutiny  in  the  British  fleet,  i.  190.--aueU 
led,  i.  191.    Trial  of  the    Mutineers, 
i.  192.    Ex^ution  of  the  ring- leaders, 
ibid. 
Naples  conclndes  an  armistice  with  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte,  i.  162.    Declares  war 
against  France,  i.  209.      Sustains    a 
signal   defeat,  tbid.      King  banished, 
ibtd,      Parthenopean   Republic  eistab- 
.    I'lshed,    i.    252.      Dissolved,     i.    250. 
Cruelties  and  treachery  of  the  Court, 
ibid.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  France, 
i.  347.     Invaded  by  a  French  army,  ii. 
1.      Snbjugated  by  the  French,  ii.  4^ 
Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  King,  ii.  7« 
Murat  proclaimed  King,  ii.  91.       Es- 
pouses the  cause  of  the  Allies,  ii.  309. 
Again    makes    common    cause    with 
France,   ii,  515.     Subjugated,  ii.  516, 
Murat  dethroned    and    Ferdinand  IV. 
restored,  ibid.     Failure  of  Murat  in  a 
liist  desperate  effort  to  regain  his  kiuL.^- 
dom,  ii.  517. 
No^Mu  Prince  of,  killed  at  Waterloo,  ii. 

461. 
National  Convention  of  France  assembles, 
i.  41.  Decrees  the  Abolition  of  Roy - 
nlty  in  France,  ibid.  Adverse  to 
war  with  Qfeat  Britain,  i.  64*  Decrees 
that  no  quarter  shall  be  given  to  the 
English,  i.  99.      Decrees  the  Aboli^ 


tion  of  Slavery,  i.  114.  Fixes  a  mart' 
mum  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  ibid. 
Decrees  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  i.  117.  Sanguinary 
decree  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  Bri- 
tish, rescinded,  i.  1 19.  Dissolves  iiself, 
i.  142. 
National  Debt^  British,  amount  of  at  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  i.  369.  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  Wars,  ii.  509. 
National  Institute,    establishment  of,  in 

France,  i.  172. 
Naval  Affairs,  I  108.  Earl  Howe's  ric 
tory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  i.  109. 
Defeat  of  the  French  squadron  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  i.  113,  Loss  of  the 
Alexander,  ibid..  Campaign  of  1795, 
i.  147.  Engagement  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, i.  148.  Capture  of  three  French 
ships  off  L'Orient,  i.  149.  Surrender 
of  the  Dutch  squadron  to  the  British 
in  the  bay  of  Saldannah,  i.  166.  Bat- 
tle of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  i.  181.  BaUle 
of  Camperdown,  i.  182.  Mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  i.  190.  Quelled,  i.  191. 
Battle  of  the  NUe,  i.  205,  Defeat  of 
the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, i.  249.  Surrender  of  the  Texel 
fleet,  i.  279.  Incidents  of  1799,  i .  286. 
Unsuccessful  neg^ciations  fur  a  naval 
armistice  in  1800,  i.  330.  Loss  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  i.  332.  Operations 
in  the  Baltic,  i.  342.  Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, i.  343.  Campaign  of  1801,  i. 
368.  Defeat  of  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleet  off  Algezira^,  i.  359. 
Events  of  1803,  i.  425 — of  1804,  i.  445. 
Preparations  to  repel  invasion,  i.  444, 
Repulse  of  Linois'  squadron  by  ihe  East 
India fleet,i.446.  Spanish  treasure  ships 
captured  or  destroyed,  i.  447.  Cam- 
paign of  1805,  i.  498.  Junction  oftbe 
French  and  Spanisli  fleets,  i.  499. 
Sails  to  the  West  Indies^  ibid^  Pur- 
«  suit  of  by  Lord -Nelson,  t'M.  Engage^ 
ment  off  Cape  Finisterre,  ibid.  Re- 
turns to  Europe,  i.  500.  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, ibid.  Death  of  Nelson,  i.  503. 
E ngagement  off  Perrol,  i ,  506.  Fren ch 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Le  Seigle, 
captured  or  destroyed,  'i.  530.  Dis- 
persion of  Villaumez'  squadron,  ibid. 
Linois'  squadron  captured,  i.  531. 
■  British  fleet  appears  before 

Constantinople,  ii.  23^  Expedition 
ag^ainst  Denmark,  ii.  45^  Expedition 
against  the  French  squadron  in  Basque 
Roads,  ii.  127.  Destruction  of  a  French 
squadron  bound  for  the  relief  of  Bar- 
celona, ii.  128.  Capture  of  a  French 
squadron  near  Lissa,  ii.  165.  Destruc 
tion  of  a  number  of  the  enemy *s  ves- 
sels in  the  ll»y  ofSagone,  ii.  166.  De- 
struction of  their  convoys,  ibid. 
Capture  of  a  French  squadron  in  the 
Indian  seas,  ii.  167.  Dreadful  ship- 
wrecks, ibid. 

In  1812,  13,  and  14.    (See 


America.) 


-Surrender  of  the  Neapolitan 
navy  to  the  British,  ii.  516. 
Necher^  Comptroller- general  of  Franco,  i. 
6.       Displaced  by  de  Calonne,    ibid. 
Reinstated,  i.  8,    Exiled,  i.  9. 
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NeilsoHy  a  Rebel  chief,  apprehended  in 
Dublin,  i.  227.     Exiled,  i.  250. 

Nelson  Captain  Horatio,  employed  under 
Admiral   Hotham,  i«    148.       Brilliant 

^  exploit  at  Loaoa,  i.  167.  Loss  nf  his 
arm  at  Teneriffe,  i.  184.  Cruise  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  i.  205. 
Obtains  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  i.  208. 
Honours  shower^  down  upon  him  by 
foreign  powers,  i.  209.  Created  a 
Baron,  ibid.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Copenhagen,  i.  343.  Takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  fleet  off  Cadis;,  i. 
600.  Fights  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
i.  501.  Death,  i.  508.  '  Biographical 
notice  of,  ibid. 

Neutrals^  infringement  of  the  rights  of, 
i.  168. 

Ney  Marshal,  Surrender  of  his  division 
in  Russia,  ii.  241.  Defection  of  from 
the  Bourbons,  ii.  431.  Second  in  com- 
mand at  Waterloo,  ii,  455.  Appre- 
hended, ii.  520.  Tried,  ii.  525.  (Jofi-; 
demned,  ii.  526.      Executed,  ibid. 

2Vi/«,  battle  of,  1.205. 

NitroM  Fumigation,  i.  374r 

Northern  confederacy,  i.  834.  Treaty  of 
armed  neutrality  sigfned  by  Russia, 
Sweden^  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  i.  335. 
Dissolved^  i.  346. 

Notables^  assembled  in  1787,  i.  6.  Dis- 
volved,  ibid, 

l^ovt,  battle  of,  i.250. 

O'Connor  Arthur,  trial  of^  i.  221. 

(yHara  General,  made  prisoner  by  the 
French  at  Toulon,  i.  90. 

Orange  Prince  of^  desperate  situation,  i. 
105.  Quits  Holland  and  arrives  in 
England,  ibid.  Recalled  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  bis  country  from  the  French 
yoke,  ii.  300..  Proclaimed  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  301. 

Orange  Prince  of,  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  ii.461. 

Orange  Lodge?^  i.  223. 

Orders  in  Council^  British,  ii.  63.  Re- 
scinded, ii.  209. 

Orleans  Duke  of,  exiled,  i.  7.  Foments 
the  Revolution^  i.  9.  Falls  one  of  its 
early  victims,  i.  94. 

Orthes^  battle  of,  ii.  323. 

Ostendy  British  expedition  against,  i.  210. 
Its  disastrous  issue,  ibid, 

O/raiito.  Duke  of,  (Pouche)  at  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France,  ii.  483.  Memorial  of  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ii.  485.  Confer- 
ences vi^ith  the  Duke  and  with  Louis 
XVIJI  ii.  489.  Exertions  of  to  di^ 
ininisb  the  Proscription  Lists,  ii.  518. 
Dismissed  from  the  Ministry^  ii.  59L 
Exiled,  iMd, 

Oxford^  Royal  visit  to,  ii,  365. 

Pakenham  Sir  Edward,  killed  while  head- 
ing his  troops;  ii.  404. 

Palafoxy  gallant  defence  of  Saragossa  by, 
ii.71. 

Pabn  John,  trial  and  execution  of, 
ii.  8. 

Pampluna^  surrender  of  to  the  Spaniai'ds, 
ii,  372. 

Paris,  capitulation   of  in  1814,  ii.  a33. 
D<efinitive  Treaty  of  in  1814,  ii.  342, 
Capitulation  of  1815,  ii.  487, 
VOL.  II. — NO,  70. 


Parket*  Captain  Sir  Peter,  mortally 
(vounded^  ii.  401. 

Parker  Richard,  tha  mutineer,  trial  and 
execution  of,  i.  192. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Grey's  plan 
of,  i.  193.  Sir  Francis  BurHeH^s  plan^ 
ii.  126.     Mr.  Brand's  pUn,  ii.  154. 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  join sthe  league 
against  France,  i.  252.  Indignant  at 
Great  Britain  for  withholding  from 
him  the  Grand  Mastership  of  Malta, 
i.  334.  Assassination  of  by  his  Court- 
tiers,  i.  344. 

Peace  Societies  in  America  and  England, 
their  object,  ii.  512. 

Peep  o'  Dag  Bogs,  i.  223. 

Peltier  M,  trial  of  for  a  libel  against  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  i.  388. 

PercevalMr.  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  li.  38.  Charged  with  cor- 
rupt practices,  ii.  126.  Appointed 
Pnme  Minister,  ii.  131.  Assassinated, 
if.  205,     Biographical  notice,  ii.  206. 

Perrott  Rev.  Clement,  report  of  on  the 
persecutions  in  France,  ii.  524. 

Petion,  Mayor  of  Paris,  demands  the 
deposition  of  La>iis  XV^.  i.  30.  Pro- 
scribed, i.  82. 

Piehegru,  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
French  army;  i.  86.  Defeats  General 
Clairfayt,  i.  97.  Resigns  his  command 
to  Moreau,  i.  103.  I^umesthe  com- 
mand of  the  army,  i.  104.  Removed 
from  his  command,  i.  164.  Impiicaied 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Consular 
Government,  i.  4^.  Arrested,  ibid. 
Death  of  m  the  Tem j#le,  ibid.  Napo- 
leon's account  of,  ii.  563. 

Picton  Sir  Thomas,  falls  gloriously  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  ii.  458. 

Piedmont  and  Parma  annexed  to  France, 
i.  376. 

Pierre  St.  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish, i.  422. 

Pitt  William,  Prime  Minister,  duels  with 
Mr.  Tierney,  i.  216.  Resignation  of 
as  Prime  Minister,  i.  341 .  Motion  for 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  turned  into  a 
vote  of  thanks,  i.  370.  Resumes  his 
office  as  Prime  Minister,  436.  Declin- 
ing health,  i.  479.  Death  of,  i,  509. 
Biographical  notice  of,  i.  510. 

Pilnitz  Treaty  of,  i.  19. 

Pius  VI,  sues  for  an  armistice  with 
France,  i.  162.  Surrenders  a  portion 
of  his  dominions  and  a  number  of 
•  valuable  paintings  as  the  price  of  an 
armistice,  ibid.  Letter  to  Bonaparte, 
i.  175.  Concludfs  a  peace  with  the 
French  Republic,  ibid.  Again  involved 
in  war  with  France,  i.  199.  Made  pri- 
soner and  removed  to  Valence,  i.  200, 
Death  of,  ibid. 

Pius  VII.  Elevated  to  the  Popedom,  i. 
336.  Reconciliation  with  Bonaparte, 
i.  358.  Legate  dispatched  with  Con- 
^atulations:,  i.  376.  ( Towns  Napoleon, 
i.  465.  Deprived  of  his  dominions  by 
France,  ii.  114.  Excommunicates 
Napoleon,  ibid.  Detained  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  ii.  275.  Reconciliation  with 
Napoleon,  ibid,  ResuAes  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  Temporal  Sovoreignty, 
ii.  363,  ■ 
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Plato ff,  the  Hetman,  the  Cossack  Com- 
mander, repulses  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  army,  ii.  223.  Death  of 
his  son,  ii.  237.  Vigorous  hostility 
against  the  French  army,  ii.  238. 
Plot  Pop-gun,  i.  127. 
Poland,  dismemberment    of  by  Russia, 

i.  130. 
Pondicherrgy  surrender  of  to  the  British, 

i.  74. 
Poniatowski,  drowned  in   the  Elster,  ii. 

298. 
Ponsonbg  Sir  William,  killed  at  the  battle 

of  Waterloo,  ii.  458. 
Popham  Sir  Home,  unauthorised  expedi* 

tion  of  to  South  America,  i.  533.      * 
Population  of  France  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,   i.    20.— Of   Great 
Britain  in  1801,  i.  338  —Of  the  French 
and  British  West  India  Islands,  i.  422. 
—Of  Great    Britain   in  1811,  ii.  183. 
—Of  the    British  Empire  in  1815,  ii. 
609. 
Portland  Duke  of,  appointed  Prime  Mi- 
nister, ii.38.  Resignation  of  that  office, 
ii.  180. 
Porto   Rico,   unsuccessful  attack  upon 

i.  184, 
Portsmmttk,  Rojal  visit  to,  ii.  357. 
Portugal,  invasion  of  by  Sptun,   i.  346. 
By  France,  i.  347.  C(»ncludes  a  peace, 
ibtd.      Threatened    with   invasion  by 
France,    it.  60.       Emigration    of  the 
Royal  Family  to  the  Brazils,    ii.  61. 
Situation  of  the  mother  country  in  1808, 
ii.  78.     Animated  to  resistance  by  the 
example  of  Spain,  ii.  79.      The  French 
driven  from  Oporto,  ii.  133. 
— — —  Campaign    of  1810,    ii,   141. 
Invasion  of  by  In assena,  ii.  142.  Battle 
of  Busaco,  ii.  143.       Retreat  of  Lord 
Wellington    to    the   Lines    of  Torres 
Vedras,  ii.  144.     Freed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  armies,  ii.  195. 
Presburgh,  peace  of,  ii.  IIB. 
Prevost  General,  gallant  defence  of  Do- 
minica by,  i.  498.     Commands  the  ex- 
pedition against  Plattsburgh,  ii.  397. 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  royal  favourite   at 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  unpopular  with 
the  nation,  ii.  64, 
Privileges  of  Parliament ,  recognized  by 

the  judges,  ii.  152. 
Protestant  CAurcAtff  congratulate  the  First 

Consul,  i.  376. 
Protestants,  persecutions  of,  in  the  South 

of  France,  ii.  522. 
Prussia  declares  war  against  France, 
i.  27.  Manifesto  of  i.  29.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  the  French  Republic,  i, 
136.  Indignant  at\he  violation  of  her 
territory  by  France,  i.  490.  Concludes 
a  treaty  wuh  that  power,  i.  497.  Ac-? 
pepts  from  France  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  ii.  4.  Sudden  change  of  pov 
licy  in,  ii.  5.  Involved  in  a  war  with 
France,  ii.  10.  Disastrous  issue  of,  ii. 
15.  Reduced  to  the  rank  of  asecond-rate 
power  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  ii.  28, 
Troops  of,  engaged  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
war  t^inst  Russia,  ii.  226.  Invited 
by  Alexander,  after  ttie  disastrous  cana- 
paign  of  1812,  to  declare  against 
France^  ij.  275.     Offi^  her  mediation^ 
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it.  976.      Rejectied  by  Napoleon,  ibid. 
Joins   tke  league   and    declares    war 
against  France^  ibid.    Restored  by  the 
Ti'eaty  uf  Vienoa  to  more  tbao  ber 
former  greatness,  ii.539. 
Prustia,  Queen  of,  4ier  death,  ii,  165. 
Pultuih,  battle  of^  iL  17. 
Pyrenees,  battle  of^  ii.  209. 
QiUkeronf  Britisb  expedition   to,  i.  139* 

Disastrous  result  of,  i.  140. 
QutpUjfy  triai  and  execution  of,  i.  321. 
Ratnew^  Rear-admiral,  successful  expe- 
dition cf^  against  Ceyton,  i.  146. 
lUtisboH^  battle  of,  ii.  106. 
Reubel  elected  a  member  of  the  French 

Dfa^ctory,  i.  143. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal^   lis  sanguinary 

character,  i.  79.  ' 

Richelieuy  Cardinal,  policy  of,  i.  6. 
Richelieu  Dvke  of,  placed  at  the  head  of 

the  French  Ministry,  ii.  521. 
Riyhti  efMan^  declaration  of,  i.  IS. 
Right  of  Search^  stated,i.  339.  Regulated 

between  England  and  Russia,  i.  2464 
Roberjot^  assassination  of  near  Radstadt, 

i.  264. 
Rohespiirre,   a  leading  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  i.  17.    Of  the  Mountain 
party,  i.  79.     Denounced,  i.  117.     Ar- 
rested, i.  118.    Executed  with  18  of  his 
associates.  Hid,    Biography  of,  tbid^ 
Roehmnbemi  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  French  armies,  i.  34. 
Resigns  his  command,  i.  26. 
RoetUtmbeau   General,    appointed   com-> 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
in  St.  Domingo,  i.  419. 
Roche  Philip,   Chief  in    the   insurgent 
army  in  Ireland,  u  936.      Executed^ 
f.241. 
Ita/oncf  Madame,  condemned  for  h^r  at- 
tachment to  the  Gironde  pairt^y  i-  94. 
Her  heroic  conduct  on  the  scaffold,  ibid, 
RoUmdiH.  destroys  himself,  i.  94. 
Ronuma  Marquis  de  la,  espouses  the  Spa- 
nish Patriot  cause,  ii.  74.    Death  of, 
ii.  185. 
Rome  sues  for  an  armistiee,  i.  162. .  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, i.  175.      Again  involved  in  war,  i. 
199.    Entered  by  French  troops,  i^  200. 
Capitulates  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  i. 
257.      Becomes  tne  victim  of  French 
aggrandisement,  ii.  114.    Restored  to 
the  Pope,  ii.  363. 
jRasf  General,  killed  in  battle,  ii.  401; 
Roiioptehin  Count,  Military  Governor  of 
Moscow,  consigns  the'  anciisnt  capitnl 
totheflames,  ii.  231i 
Rousseau  Jean  Jacques,  deiireed  the  ho* 

nours  of  the  Pantheon,  i.  114. 
Rwmbold  Sir  George,  seized  at  Ham*, 
burgh,  and  convened  to  Paris,  i.  460. 
Released,  ihid, 
Russia,  defensive  treaty  with,  i.  155. 
Death  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  1 1,  ii 
172.  Jmns  the  league  against  France, 
«m  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
f .  252.  Witlidraws  in  disgust,  i.  264. 
Becomes  a  party  to  the  northern  con- 
federacy, i.  334.  Imposes  an  embargo 
on  British  vessels,  i.  335.  Death  of 
Paul,  i.  344.  Elevation  of  Alexander, 
a.  845.     Change   of  policy,   i«  346. 


Makes  peace  with  England,  ihid.  Hos- 
tile discussions  with    France,   i.  466. 

Coalition  of,  with  Austria  and  Engiaad, 
against  France,  i.  484.  M.  D'Oubril 
signs  a  separate  treaty  with  France,  i. 
525.  Refusal  of  the  court  to  ratify  the 
treaty,   i.  526.       Army  arrives  on  the 

'Vistula,  ia.  16.  Involved  in  a  war  with 
Turkey,  ii.  23.  Concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  at  Tilsit,  i.  27. 
Hostile  declaration  against  England,  ii. 
48.  Invades  Swedish  Finland,  ii.  89» 
War  with  France  in  1812,  origin  and 
reuses  of,  ii.  218.  Preparations  for, 
ii.  220.  Lists  of  commanders,  ii.  221* 
The  French  army  force  the  passage  of 
the  Niemeu,  ii.  222.  Advance  to  Wil- 
na,  iSid,  Napoleon  enters  Warsaw, 
ibid.  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly 
concentrated  on  the  Dwina,  ii.  223. 
Hazardous  march  of  Prince  Bagration, 
ibid.  Advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  repulsed  by  Platoff,  ikid.  Peace 
concluded  with  Turkey,  ii.  225.  Ad- 
vance of  the  French  to  Smolensk,  ii. 
227.  Battle  of  Smolensk,  ibid.  Con«- 
fiagration  of  that  city,  ibid.  Country 
laid  waste,  ibid.  Pnnce  Kutusoff  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief,  i.  2&. 
Battle  of  Borodino,  ii.  229.  The 
French  army  enter  Moscow,  ii.  231. 
Destruction  of  that  city  by  6re,  ibid. 
Wcific  overtures  made  by  the  French 
and  rejected  by  the  Russians,  ii.  234. 
Napoleon  quits  Moscow  and  commences 
his  retreat,  ii.  235.  Battle  of  Toura- 
tino,  ibid.  Qf  Malo-Jaroslavitz,  ii. 
236.  Operalions  near  Riga,  ibid.  The 
CossaQksi  under  the  Hetman  Platoifj 
press  upon  the  retreating  army,  ii*  237 
Commencement  of  a  scene  of  unparal- 
leled sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  re^ 
treating  army,  ibidi  Action  of  Viasma, 
ibid.  Destruction  of  that  city,  ibidi 
Passage  of  the  Vope,  ii.  239.  Ar- 
rival of  Napoleon  at  Smolensk,  ii. 
240.  Retreat  continued,  ibid.  Hor- 
rible sufferings,  tbid.  Action  at  Rras>^ 
noi,  \u  241.  Termination  of  the  first 
tepoch  of  the  retreat,  ibid.  Concentra- 
tion of  the  Russian  armies,  ii.  242* 
Passage  of  the  Beresina,  ibid.  Capture 
of  General  Wrede's  corps,  ii.  243. 
Twentv-ninth  Bulletin,  ibid.  Napo- 
leon abandons  the  wredc  of  his  army, 
which  siaks  into  a  state  of  entire  disor- 
ganization, u  245.  General  D'Yorrk 
enters  into  a  convention  of  neutrality 
with  Russia,  ii.  246.  The  Austrians 
permitted  to  retire  into  Galicia,  ibid. 
Conjectural  estimate  of  the  French  loss 
in  the  Campaign,  ibid-. 

JRiaWo-^  Preparations  for  the  Campaign  of 
1813,  ii.  275.    (See  Cam/m^  of  1813.) 

■•■  "  ■  offers  her  mediation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutes,  ii.  380. 

iSW6Tippoo,  death  of,  i:  285.  Biography, 
i.286. 

iSalemanka,  battle  of,  ii.  196. 

Sar^^ioisay  siege  of,  ii.  71 .  Fall  of,  after 
an  obstinate  def^nce^  ii.  134. 

Sardinia  resists  with  vigour  and  success 
the  efforts  of  France,  i.  88.  Over- 
whelmed,  i.  161; 


Saxony  aggrandized  by  France,  ii.  27 
Adheres  to  the  fortunes  of  Napol<:OD,  ii. 
276.  Overrun  by  the  allies,  ii.  302t 
Placed  in  the  provisional  occupatisD  of 
Prussia,  ii.  361 « 
Scheldt,  opening  of^  One  of  the  allegml 
causes  of  the  war  with  France,  ii.  62. 
British  eacpeditiun  to,  under  the  £arl  of 
Chatham,  ii.  129»  Failure  of,  ii.  130. 
Schill  Major,  gallant  resistance  of  to  the 

French,  ii;  .1 10.     Bis  fatfc,  ibid. 
Sebastiani,  report  of,  i.  397. 
Sebastian  St.  siege  of,  ii.  270^ 
Sninyapaiam^  fa.!  of,  i.  285. 
Seville,  Junta  of,  proclaim  Ferdinand VI I. 

and  declare  agamst  France,  ii.  70. 
Shears  John  and  Henry^  atrest  of,  iL  222a 

Trial  and  execution  of,  i.  240. 
Ship^rech  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  i.  444i 
Sidmouih  Viscount,  (Hee  Add'mgton  Mr.) 
bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by,  to 
abridge   the   Toleration  Act,  n.  176. 
Rejected,  ii.  1784 
Siege  of  Williamstadt,  i.  66. 
Valenciennes,  i.  77. 
Mantua,  i.  163, 173,  174. 
Acre,  u  272-5. 
Seringapatam,  i.  285. 
Genoa,!.  324,327. 
DantziC)  ii.  19. 
Saragos^a^  ii.  71,  ti.  134. 
Cadiz,  ii.  141,  ii.  198. 
Badajoz,  ii.  186,  ii.  189,  ii.  1^4. 
Tarragona,  ii.  1901,  ii.  267; 
Biiigos,  ii.  198. 
St.  Sebastian,  ii.  dTO. 
Pampluna,  ii.  271. 
Sieves  Abh€y    elected  a    member  of  the 
Directory,  i.  301.     Projects  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directorial  ConstituCioRi 
i-  302.  .  . 

Sinking  Puni,  succinct  tiistory  of,  i.  37rf« 
Slaoe  Trade,  African,  bill  for  the  abtili- 
tion  of,  carried  in  the  Commons,  but 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  i.  439.  Resolu- 
tion for  the  abolition  of,  naoved  by  Mr* 
Fox  and  carried,  i.  518.  Act  for  th^ 
final  abolition  of,  passed  by  the  British 
Legislature,  ii.  35.  Royal  assent  affix- 
ed tu  by  commission,  the  last  act  of  the 
Whig  Administration,  ibid.  Treaty  of 
Paris  stipulates  for  the  extinction  of 
this  traffic  in  five  years,  ii.  346.  Mo- 
tion on  this  article  of  the  treaty  made 
by  Mr.  Wilberfoitse,  ii.  366.  Abolition 
of,  by  Napoleon,  on  behalf  of  Frant«» 
u;  440.  Conarroed  by  Louis  XVIli. 
ii.  518.  Dedarauon  ofihe  Allied  Pow- 
ers, ii.  530. 
Slavery,  abolished  by  the  National  Cod- 
vention^i.  il4.  Re-established  in  tbe 
French  Colonies,  i.  382.  Fatal  conse- 
quence of,  i.  383: 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  C.  Parliamentary  reward 

voted  to,  i.  374. 
Smith,  Sir  Sidneys  gallant  conduct  at 

A6re,  i.  272. 
Smolensh,  battle  of,  ii.  227. 
Soult  Marshal,  appointed  Ueutenaat  ds 
PEmpereur  of  the  French  army.on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  ii.  268. 
ISovereigns  of  Europe,  list  of,  mJitahiHt|r 

of  royal  power,  ii«  131. 
6|SpaJiiengaf«diD  hMtilitics  with  France, 
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with  the  French  Republic,  i.  137. 
Hpanish  treasure  ships  captured  or  cles- 
troyecl,  i.447.  War  declared  against, 
by  England, t6c</.  Debased  and  wretch- 
ed situation  of  the  country,  ii^  61. 
Conspiracy  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
Against  bis  Father,  ii.  62.  Intrigues 
of  Napoleon,  ibid.  French  troops  in- 
troduced into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
ii.  63.  Insurrection  at  Madrid,  ibid. 
Abdication  and  counter- abdication  of  the 
Roval  Family,  ii.  64.  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  Vll.  lured  to  BayoDue« 
iUd*  Both  abdicate  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon, ii.  66.  Ro^al  Family  removed 
into  the  interior  of  France,  itid,  DepU'> 
ties  convened  at  Bayonne^  ii.  67b  Mas- 
Isacre  at  Madrid,  ibid,  Spanish  autho- 
rities submit  to  Napoleon,  ii.  68.  The 
Ini|uisilion  recommends  a  quiet  submis- 
sion  to  the  new  Government,  ibid.  Spirit 
>»f  reeistance  manifested  by  the  Juntas 
and  the  people  ji.  69.  Peace  proclaim- 
ed by  them  with  England,  ii.  70.  De- 
pnties  sent  to  England  to  solicit  assist- 
anoe,  ibid^  Cordial  co-^operation  prom- 
ised by  England,  ibid^  Surrender  of 
the  French  fleet  in  Cadiz  to  the 
Spaniards,  ibid,  Dupont's  army  de* 
reated  by  ibe  Patriots,  li.  71 »  Gallant 
defence  of  Sara^ossa,  ibid.  Biscay  in 
tooMession  of  the  Patriots,  ii.  72. 
Meeting  of  the  Spanish  Notables    at 

.  Bayonne,  ii.  78.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  ibid.  New 
Constitution,  ibid,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
icrowned  at  Madrid,  Ibid.  Obliged  to 
^it  that  capital,  ibid.  Liberation  of 
Homana's  army,  ii.  74.  Operations 
tinder  Sir  John  M<K>re,  ii.  83.  Disas- 
trous iSDue,  ii.  87.  Battle  of  Corunna^ 
ii.  86.  Embarkation  of  the  British 
ailer  the  battle  of  Corunna,  ii.  87. 
Advance  of  Napoleon  to  Madrid,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  ii.  76-78. 
South  Americkin  Settlements  declare  for 
Ferdinand,  ibid, 

Spain, — ^Campaign  in^  of  181)9.  ii.  132. 
Position  of  the  armies,  ibid.  Treaty  of 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  ii.  133. 
Defeat  of  Blake's  army,  ii.  134.  Junc«- 
tion  of  the  British  and  Spanish  troops, 
ibid.  Battle  of  Talavera,  ii.  136.  Cri- 
tical situation  of  the  British  army,  ii. 
137.  Betreats  to  Bailajoz,  ii.  198. 
Defect  of  the  Spaniants  at  Ocano,  ii. 
139.  At  Aliia,  ii.  140.  Disastrous  ter  • 
mination  of  the  campaign,  ibid. 

<  Campaign  in,    of   1810,   ii.  140. 

Fall  of  Seville,  ii.  141.  Cadiz  saved, 
ibid.  Council  of  Regency  upj>ointed, 
ibid.  The  Cortes  assemble,  li.  145. 
Proceeding's  of,  iHd, 

>  ■  ■  ■  Campaign,  in  1811.  State  of  the 
Peninsula,  ii.  184.  Surrender  of  Bada- 
joz  to  the  French,  ii.  185.  Retreat 
of  Massena,  ibid.  Battle  of  Albuera, 
ii.  186.  Action  at  Fuentes  d^noro, 
ii.  187.  Fall  of  Almeida,  ii.  188.  San- 
guinary contest  at  Barrosa,  ii.  189. 
At  Arroyo  del  Molinos,  ii.  190.  Fall 
of  Tarragona,  ibid. — of  Figuieras,  ibid. 
Of  Valencia,  ii.  191.  Guerilla  War, 
ii.  192. 


Spain. — Campaign,  in  1812. — Capture  of 
Badajoz,  ii.  1^.  Action  at  the  Bridge 
of  Almarez,  ii.  195.  Battle  of  Sala- 
manca, ii.  196.  Advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  Madrid,  ii.  197.  Enter  the 
Spanish  capital,  Iftuf.  Siege  of  Cadiz 
raised,  Ii.  198.  Madrid  evacuated  by 
the  English,  ^ho  retreat  t^  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  ii.  199. 

— ^ Campaign  in  1813^      Part  of  the 

French  troops  withdrawn,  ii^  263. 
Advance  of  the  British  army,  ii.  264; 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  ibid,  French  army 
under  Marshal  Jourdan  driven  across 
the  Spani3h  frontier^  ii.  266.  Opera- 
tions on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  ii. 
267.  Siege  of  Tarragona  raised  by  the 
British  troops  with  precipitation,  ibidk 
Pass  of  Ordal  carried  by  the  French 
armv  Under  Suchet,  ii.  ^..  Retreat 
of  the  British  troops  under  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  t6ta.  Operations  in  the 
Pyrenees,  ii.  269.  St.  Sebastian  car*^ 
ried  by  storm,  ii.  271.  llie  French 
territory  entered  by  the  British  forces, 
ibid.  Surrender  of  Pampluna  to  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  272.  Operations  on  the 
French  frontiers,  ii.  273. 

StoJfUi,  the  Vendean  Chief,  ej|cecuted|  i. 
166. 

iStuart  Colonel,  anccessful  expedition  of 
against  Cieylon,  i.  145 

Strachan  Sir  Kichard,  defeats  and  cap- 
tures the  four  remaining  shipa  of  the 
Combined  fleet,  i.  506.  Assumes  the 
command  of  the  naval  part  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  ii.  129. 

Sttiari  Sir  John,  obtains  the  victory  of 
Maid  a,  ii.  3, 

Suchit  Marshal,  commands  the  French 
troops  on  the  east  of  Spain,  ii.  190. 
Created  Duke  of  Albufera,  ii.  191. 

SudertMwia  Duke  of,  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.  ii.  115. 

Supreme  Spataih  JwiUt^  installation  of, 
11.  74.    ^ 

St&rey  Adiniral,  surrenders  the  J>utch 
fleet  to  the  English,  i.  279. 

Surinam,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  i. 
286.  Restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Ami- 
ens, i.  362.      Captured  by  the  British, 

1.443; 

Sukotn-nw  Marshal,  assumes  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army  in 
Italy,  i.  255.  Suceessied,  ibid.  Re- 
verses, i.  261.  Retreals,  i;  263; 
Death  of,  ibid*  Biographical  Notice, 
ibid. 

Sweden^  all  intercourse  with  France  pro^ 
hiiiited  by,  i.  467.  Imf>oses  an  em- 
bargo on  Prussian  vessels,  ii.  5.  Fin^ 
land  wrested  from,  ii.  90^  Desperate 
situation  of,  ii.  1 15.  Gustavua  Adot-^ 
phus  deposed,  itid,  Charles  XII t. 
ascends  the  throne,  ibid.  Death  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  ii.  161.  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte  elected  his  successor,  ibid. 
Joins  the  league  against  France,  ii. 
276.  Stale  of  her  relations  with  France, 
ii.  277. 

Swiss  Guards  of  Louis  XVI.  massacred 
on  the  lOtb  of  August,  1792,  i.  30. 

SwUzerknd.'^yfwt  dedared  against  by 


France,  i.  200.  Federal  Guvernment 
changed,  i.  301.  Interference  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of,  i.  388«  Un- 
successful efforts  of  England  to  afibrd 
a«isi stance  to,  ibid* 

Talavtra^  battle  of,  ii.  136^ 

Talleyrand  M.  associated  with  M.  Chau- 
velin  as  Plenipotentiary  from  the  French 
Republic  to  the  Britisn  Government,  i. 
62.  Correspondence  of  with  Lord 
Grenville,  i.  310.  With  Btr.  Fox,  i. 
524.  Abandons  Napoleon,  and- contri- 
butes to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, ii.  335.  Holds  a  distingiiislied 
office  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XVI II. 
ii.  343.  Dismissed  from  the  Ministry^ 
u.  521. 

Tandy  Napper,  arrival  of  in  Rutland 
Island,  (Ireland)  i.  248«  Re^embark* 
ation  of,  ibid.  Tiial  of,  i.  249.  Suf- 
fered to  retire  to  France,  ibid* 

T(iirra^oiui  carried  by  assault,  if.  190. 

2Wn%,  uBSuccessful  attack  upon,  i. 
164. 

Terror^  Reign  of,  in  France,  i.  92. 

Tlianet  £ari,  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 
rescue  Arthur  O'Connor,  i,  222. 

TKehvall  John,  trial  of»  for  high  treason^ 
i.  129. 
'  Tilsit,  Treaty  of,  ii.  27.     Secret  articles, 
ii.  28. 

Tiemey  Mr.  fighU  a  duel  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
i.  216. 

Titles  of  Nobility  abolished  in  France, 
i.l4. 

TvbagQ,  restored  to  France^  i.  381.  Bar- 
renders  to  the  British,  i.  421* 

To/entft/io,  Treaty  of,  i.  175. 

Tooke  John  Home,  trial  ofy  for  high 
treason,  i.  128. 

Toulon  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  forces,  i.  88.  Evacuated,  i.  91. 
Cruel  treatmeiit  of  the  inhabitantai 
ibid. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  ii.  339. 

Toussaiht  Loverture,  Chief  in  St*  Do- 
mingo. 1.378.  Gallant  conduct,  i.  379. 
Seized  and  sent  to  France,  i.  381 .  Ex- 
pires in  prison,  ibid.  Biographical  No- 
tice, ibid, 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  i.  500i 

Trench  Baron,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
French  Revolution,  i.  116. 

Trinidad,  surrender  of,  i.  183^ 

Trollops  Captain,  gallant  aetion  of, 
i.  167. 

Trowbridge  Captain,  Rome  surrenders  to, 
i.257. 

Tschichagoff  Admiral,  advance  i^f  from 
the  Danube,  in  1812,  ii.  22^.     Extra- 

,  ordinary  march  of,  ii.  24i. 

Ttir^oe,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  i.  6. 

Turkey  eondudes  a  treaty  with  France, 
i*  358.  Declares  war  against  Russia, 
ii.  23. 

Tuscany,  Duke  of  withdraws  fh>m  the 

.  coalition  against  France,  i.  136.  Over- 
run by  the  French  army,  i.  354.  Eva- 
cuated, i.  257.  * 

Tythes  abolished  in  France,  i.  14. 

Ulm,  hattle  of,  i.  487. 

Ultra  Royalists  of  France,  ii.  521. 

Uniau  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
message  regarding,  i.  291.    Frogrest 
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of  that  measure,  i.  315.     Act  passed, 
i.  319. 

Uniud  Irishmen^  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Society,  i.  223. 

Uxhridge  Earl  of^  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  ii.  468.  Created  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  ii.  476. 

Vaccine  Iwcculatian,  discovery  of,  i.  374. 

Valencia,  capitulation  of  to  the  French, 
11.  191. 

Vendie  La,  Insurrection  in,  i.  78.  State 
of  the  war  in  1794,  i.  108.  Submission 
of  the  insurgents,  i.  1 19.  Cruelties, 
i.  137.  Renewal  of  the  war,  i.  139. 
The  insurgeuts  subdued,  i.  166. 
Chiefs  executed,  ibid.  Insurrectionary 
operations  in^  i.  320.  Extinction  of,  i. 
321. 

Venice,  territories  conquered  by  the 
French,  i.  178.  Goyernment  subverted, 
ilnd.  United  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
ii.  7, 

Victm*  Emanuel,  re-established  on  his 
throne,  ii.  363. 

Vienna  entered  by  the  French  army  i. 
489.  Capitulates  a  second  time  to 
Nspoleon^ii.  136.  Congress  assembles 
at,  ii.  361.  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  ii.  433.  General  Treaty  con- 
cluded by  the  Powers  uf  Europe,  ii. 
637. 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  ii,  81. 

Vincent  S^t  (Cape,)  battle  of,  i.  182. 

Vitttniny  battle  of,  264. 

VopCf  passage  of  the,  by  the  French  army, 
ii.239. 

Wadsworth  Genera],  surrender  of  to  the 
British,  ii.  359. 

Walcheren,  occupied  by  the  British,  ii« 
130.  Pestilential  climate  of,  ibid.  Aban- 
doned, ibid. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  (See  George.) 

Wales,  Princess  of,  (See  Caroline.) 

Wales,  Princess  Charlotte  of,  (See  Char- 
iot te.) 

Wales,  debarkation  of  French  criminals 
upon  the  coast  of,  i.  184. 

IFa/A«r  Thomas,  of  Manchester,  tried  for 
bijEfh  treason  and  honourably  acquitted, 
1.126. 

Walker  Captain  Samuel,  killed  at  Tala- 
vera,  ii.  137. 

Wmlmoden  General, assumes  the  command 
of  the  British  army,  i.  104". 

Wardle  Mr.  charges  preferred  by,  ag^nst 
the  Duke  of  York,  ii.  118. 

Warren  Sir  John  Borlase.  captures  four 
of  the  enemy's  ships  off  Guernsey,  i. 
113.  Defeats  the  French  fleet  off 
Ireland,  1.  249.  Victory  over  Linoia, 
i.  531. 

Washington,  city  of,  destroyed  by  the 
English,  ii.  399. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  ii.  456.  Heroes  of, 
ii.  475. 

Watt  and  Downie,  trial  for  high  treason  in 

,    Edinburgh,  u  126. 


WeUesley  General,  Governor -general  of 
India,  i.  448.  Recalled,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreiifu  De- 
partment, ii.  131.  Appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  ii.  138.  Recommends 
to  the  Supreme  Junta  to  convoke  the 
Cortes,  ibid.  Resigns  his  Seals  of 
Office,  ii.^BOS.  Employed  to  negoci- 
ate  a  more  efficient  Administration,  ii. 
207. 

WeUesley  Sir  Arthur.  Major-general,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  India,  i.  449.  Ob- 
tains the  Order  of  the  Bath,  i.  445. 
Arrival  of  in  Portugal,  ii.  80.  Obtaina 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  ii.  81.  Victo- 
rious at  Talavera,  li.  136.  Created 
Visconnt  Wellington,  ii.  137. 

Wellington  Viscount,  created  an  Earl,  ii. 
194.  Elevated  to  the  rank  of  Captain- 
General  of  the  Spanish  armj^^  ibid. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  ii.  196. 
Vanquishes  the  French  army  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Vittoria,  ii.  264. 
Created  Field -marshal  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  Duke  of  Vittoria  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  fi.  266.  Gains 
the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  ii.  269. 
Created  a  Duke,  ii.  349.  Gains  the 
battle   of   Orthes,    ii.    322.    Of  Tou- 

.  louse,  ii.  339.  Receives  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  per- 
BOO,  ibid.  Assumes  the  command  of 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  ii. 
147.  Memorable  triumph  at  Waterloo, 
ii.  456 — 464.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  precautionary  allied  army 
in  France,  ii.  529. 

Weser,  blockade  of,  by  the  British,  i.  424. 

Westphalia,  erected  into  a  Kingdom  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  ii.  26. 

West  Indies,  operations  in,  i.  131.  Con- 
quests made  by  Great  Britain,  i.  166. 
Conquest  made  by  Great  Britain,  i.  421. 
Population  of,  i.  422. 

Wexford  County,  principal  theatre  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,!.  230.  Town,  surren- 
der of,  i.  239.  Trials  and  executions 
at,  1.241 

Wheat,  average  price  of,  for  16  years, 
i.  439. 

Whitbread  Mr.  Motion  on '  the  10th  report 
'of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  In- 
quiry, i.  472.  Plan  for  amending  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  34.  Melan- 
choly death  of,  ii.  503.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  ibid.  Tribute  to,  from  dis- 
tiuguished  men  of  all  parties,  i^'c/. 

White  Boys,i.23S, 

Whitelocke  General,  appointed  Comman- 
der of  the  British  force  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ii.  43.  Disastrous  campaign  of, 
ibid.     Trial  and  sentence,  ii.  44. 

Whitworth  Lord,  appointed  Ambassador 
to  the  Conrt  of  Paris,  i.  396.  Confer- 
ence with  the  First  Consul,  i.  398.  Re- 
turn to  England,  i.  404. 

Williamson^s  Family,  murdered,  ii.  203. 

Wilhams  John,  alias  Murphy^   the  sup* 


posed  murderer  of  Marr*8  and  William- 
son's families,  apprehended,  ii.  203« 
Commits  suicide,  tbid.    , 

Wilson  Sir  Robert,  Charges  preferred  by 
against  Bonaparte,  i.  ^i.  Contributes 
essentially  to  the  escape  of  Lavalette, 
ii.  528.  Napoleon's  remarks  thereon, 
ibid.     SenieuQfi,  ibid. 

Windham  Mr.  adverse '  to  the  Volun- 
teer S^'stem,  i.  414.  Military  System 
of,  i.  513.  Death  and  character  of,  ii. 
155. 

Wilberforce  Mr.  mci^c  motion  of,  i.  151. 
Persevering  efforts  to  effect  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  i.  154. 

Winzingerode  General,  made  prisoner,  ii. 
235. 

Wirtemberg  Duke  of,  makes  peace  with 
France,  i.  154.  Marriage  of  to  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  i.  195. 

Wittgenstein  Prince,  defeats  the  division 
of  the  French  arnoy  under  the  Duke  of 
Reggio,  ii.  224.  Operations  of  bis  army 
on  the  Dwiua,  ii.  241.  Appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  death  of  KutusofT,  ii.  279. 

Wool^  exportation  of  to  Ireland  opposed, 
i.  3f9. 

Wrede  General,  corps  of,  captnred  in 
Russia^  ii.  243. 

Wright  Captain,  Mr,  Windham's  motioii 
upon  his  imprisonment  in  France,  L 
440.  Death  o^  in  the  Temple,  i.  457. 
Napoleon's  account  of,  ii.  562. 

Wurmser  General,  carries  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Weissembourg,  i.  86.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Austrian  array,  \.  163.  *  Is  shut  up  in 
Mantua.  Obliged  to  surrender,  i.  173. 

Yorch  General  De,  treats  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Prussian  army,  ii.  247. 

York  Duke  of,  appointed  Commander  of 
the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  i. 
76.  His  campaign  of  1793,  i.  84.  Of 
1794,  i.  97-8.  Humane  and  noble 
conduct,  i.  99.  Retreats  into  Holland, 
i.  101  Returns  to  England,  i.  104. 
Appointed  Commander-in-chief,  i.  165. 
Assumes  the  command  of  the  expedi* 
tion  against  Holland,  i.  281.  Charged 
with  personal  corruption  and  criminal 
connivance  at  corruption,  in  the  duitca 
of  his  office,  ii.  11 8.  Acquitted,  ii.  123. 
Resigns  his  office,  ibid.  Reinstated,  ii. 
179.  Receives  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
ii.  503. 

Yorh  Cardinal,  pensioned,  i.  376. 

Yorke  Mr.  motion  of,  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  the  gfalleir  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  147.  Appointed  Tel- 
ler of  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  149.  Rejected 
by  the  Freeholders  of  Cambridgeshif«, ' 
ibid. 

Yorkshire,  memorable  contested  Election, 
in  1807,  ii.  39. 

Zurich,  battle  of,  i.  %6Q. 
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8S2f  35^,  S56.  iL  41,  157. 

Aberciombie  G«ii.  J.  n.  157. 
a  Bfq.  i  859, 

Aberdeen  Earl  ef,  ii.  m, 
S43,  346. 

Abeville,  Count  de,  ii  518. 

A^ermsnn,  n.  559* 

Adoqoe,  1. 54. 

Adam,  n.  86(X 

MSiisea 

Gen.  ik  458,  ^1. 
Mr.i.5ae.ii.l7S. 
Adams  Danid, ..  187- 

Ccpt.  i.  251. 
AdaorMr.Ll5e.it.  89. 

CaptL50C. 
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541,  569,  570,  575,  574, 
414^  4«7,    4B6>  497,  458, 

468,  5ia 
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M.d",  1.44b 
Louis  d',  i.  585. 

Agar  Capt.ii.  146. 

AiierCoiiBtdViL518. 

AinslieMr.L  509* 

Alava  General,  iL  457,  464, 

469,  4^1,  505. 
Albert  of  AvMiyi,  L  901. 
Albiii{aeratte  Diied',  iL  108, 

152, 156,  159^  141. 

Akedo  Capt.  i.  505.   . 

AlcollonBierd*,i.212. 

Alembert  d%  L  9. 

Alexander  Emperor,  L  264, 
545,  467,  4«t,  484,  490, 
492,  496,  497.  ii.  21,  27, 
75,  91,  95,219,220,221, 
222,  2S^  82^  227,  255, 
234«  247,  275,  276i  278, 
282,  286,  294«  297,  505, 
504,  506,  315,  326,  534, 
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Algiesi  Htf  ofi  iu  554,  B55, 
557,  55& 

All  Bey,  L  205. 

AlS3E,il.  518. 

AUen  Mnor,  L  285. 
Allen,k221. 

L  389, 595. 

Capt  iL  589^ 
AHemond  Genend  1%  ii.  492, 

495,  496,  518.  \ 

ABdnagne  Gfln.d',  il62,252. 


Almqrrae  Gen.  L  270. 
.^omo  Muquis  of,  iL  61. 
AlsoAeffGen.iL  51 1,312, 315. 
Aken  Genend  Baron,  iL  272, 

448,451,456,470,471. 
Alvaree  Kuno,  iL  143. 
Alvintzey,  or  Alvinzl,  Gen. 
L  96, 163, 164,  175,  174. 
Amarantfae  Conde  d',  iL  269. 
Amasaga.  ii.  142. 
Ambray  d',  iL  408, 410, 452. 
Amdlh,  ii.  518. 
Amdia  Princess,  iL  157. 
Amej  Gen.  ii.  328. 
Amherst  Lord,  L  155. 
Andagna  Chev.  d*,  L  471. 
AndetD  Bishop  of,  iL  72. 
Anderson  CoLiL  88* 
^ndrs,  L  54. 
it.  408. 

Jean  Boh  SL  L  109, 
110,  112,  113. 
Andreossi  Geli.  L277,  596, 

400,  402: 
Andreossy  Count,  ii.  48a 
Andrieux  Cant.  iL  426b 
Angely  St.  Jean  d%  ii.  58, 

478,  480,  518. 
Angerid',  Lll5. 
Angers  Duboys  d*,  iL  445. 
Angerouski  Count,  ii.  527* 
An^  Connt  d*,  ii.  518. 
Aoglesea  Marquis  of,  iL  476. 

(See  Earl  oflJjcbrid^) 
Angouleme  Duke  of,  li.  324, 

325,  429,  432,  522,  S2S. 
Angouleme  Dtschess  of,   iL 

432,  496. 
AnselmeGen.  L46,47. 
Ansett  d%  ii.  286. 
Anson  General,  iL  136,  197, 

265,  323. 
Anstett  Baron,  iL  354,  361 . 
Anstrather  Gen.  iL  80,  81. 
Antibool,  L  80,  94. 
Antichamp  d\  L  38, 68. 
Antonelle,  i.  3S. 
Antonio  Don,  ii.  66,  142. 
Apthorpe  Capt  L  349. 
Arbuthnot  Mr.  ii.  40. 

•    Sir  Chas.  iL  208. 
Capt  iL398. 
Archdall  Mr.  L  433. 
Areon  Genend  d%  L  66, 67' 
Arden  Lord,  i.  125, 157. 
Baroness,  ii.  206. 
Areisaga  Marq.  iL  139,  140. 
Aremburg  Duke  of,  ii.  6. 
Arena,L9l,305. 
Argenson  d*.  iL  483,  524. 
Aigenteaad%L75. 
Aigudlas,  ii.  145. 
ArsumosB  Capt  Don,  L  505. 
Arienbottt  Lieut  L  183. 
ArmstniDg  Capt  1.222. 

Gen.  ii  57)  599/ 
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Armitaj|;e  Mr.  ii.  215. 
Amaudl  i.  277. 
Amaudm  Col.  L  72. 
Arnault,  ii.  518. 
Arras  Bishop  of,  i.  119,  395, 

396,  398. 
Arrigfai,  ii.  518: 
Arthur  MS  L  205,  343,  502. 
General  MS  ii.  368, 

383    384. 
ArtoisCountdS  L  12,  29,46, 

50, 51, 55y  78, 116,  336.  ii. 

327,  340,   341,  342,  417, 

429,  565. 
Asaph  Bishop  of  St  L  566. 
Ascough  Captain,  L  334u 
Aseott  Lieutenant,  L  447. 
Asgill  Sir  Charles,  i.  239. 
Ashley  Hon.  a  L  428. 
Atkins  Captain,  iL  167. 
Aucfamaty  General  Sir  Sam. 

iL  .42, 43, 44, 168,  169. 
Auckland  Lord,  L  75, 122, 

125,  291,    299,  300,  37«, 

437,  537.  iL  85. 
Ackland  General,  if.  5,  29, 

80,  81. 
Ande  Count  de  1%  iL  518. 
Ausnereau  Marshal,  i.   1*45, 

165,  164,  173,   178,   196, 

197,  331,  462,    488,  490. 

ii.  10,  12,  13,   14,  17,  20, 

21,  92,  140,240,  287,  310, 

327,  342,    422,  424,  439, 

440,  525. 
Augremont  dS  L  44, 53. 
Auffusta  Duchess  of  Bruns- 

wMk,  i.  154.  ii.  13. 
Augusta  Prineess,(  England.) 

ii.  201,  513. 
Angustenbuig  Prince  Charles 

of,  iL  161. 
Augtistenbiug  Pr.  of,  iL  161. 
Augustus  Pnnee,  (Pmssia.) 

ii.  295,  354. 
Aulum  Shah,  L  452. 
Aumont  GencxaldS  L  24.  iL 

456,472. 
Austin  Sophia,  iL  252. 
Avaiav  Count,  i  460,  461. 
Aylesford  Earl  of,  iL  16a 
Ayhner,  L  242. 
Azara  Cher.   L   561,   362. 

364.401. 
Babeuf.  L  169, 17a 
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Bacon,  \.  240. 
Badm  Elector  of,  L   164, 

384,458,  497.  iL  6,  7. 
Baggavout  Gen.  iL  256. 
BagnoC  Lieut.  L  229- 
•  Bagratien  Prince,  L  491,493, 

494.  iL  221,  223, 224, 225, 

S27,  828, 829,  230. 
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Bainbridge,  k  582. 

Com.  W.  ii.  seSt 

372,  373 
Baiid  Gen.  Sir  D.  i.  285, 349,' 

353,  355,  356,    531,  532, 

533.  ii.  76,  77,  84, 85,  86. 
Baird  Col.  L  532. 
Baleombe  Mr.  ii.  561. 
Baldirin  Mr.  L  74. 
Ball  Capt  i.  207,  208. 
Ballasteros  Gen.  ii.  199. 
Banbttiy  Sir  Henry,  ii  494^ 
Bankes  Mr.  L  151,  218.  iL 

100, 122,  123,  153. 
Barbacsy  CoL  L  254. 
Barbanmx,  L  79,  80,  81,  85. 
Barbutt  Capt  i.  146. 
Barday  Capt.  iL  382, 385. 
BJofaan  Lord,  L  479. 

Mr.  L  518. 
Baring  Sir  Francis,  i.  29b. 
Bailow  Capt  L  560.  iL  382. 
Bamave,  L  16,  94. 
Barnard  Col.  ii.  189. 
Barnes  Capt  iL  585. 
Gen.  ii.  471. 
Barney  Com.  iL  399^ 
Barrai  Count  de,  iL  518. 
Banas,  L  118,  lia,  145, 159, 

160,  302,    503,  304,  505, 

5U. 
Barre,  i.  475. 
BaRere,L  51, 114^  117, 118, 

119.  141.  ii.  518. 
Barrett  Capt  i.  147. 
Barrie  Capt  iL  166. 
Banois  Col.  i.  72. 
Barron  Com.  iL  5a 
Barthdemi,  L  136, 185^  196, 

197, 212,  307. 
Barthollet,L268. 
Basle,Lll8, 119. 
BasUe  Capt  L  lia  HI. 
BastinelUr  Gen.  iL  291. 
Bathurst   Earl,   iL  38,  56, 

208,  249,    582,  585,  400, 

47a 
Bathurst  Mr.  iL  250. 
Bauden  Adm.  iL  188. 
Bauer  Gen.  L  868. 
Bannesde,L7S. 
Bavaria  King  of,  L  313,  858, 

459,  485,  497.  ii-  6,  7,  18, 

92,  105,115,295,438. 
Baxter  Alexander,  iL  125. 

John,  L  127. 
Baynes  CoL  ii.  58a 
Bayning  Lord,  i.  475. 
Bayntun  Capt  H.  W.  L  505. 
Bazeley  Captain  J.  L  110, 

279. 
Bazire,L  118. 
Beatson  Gen.  iL  494, 497* 
Beattye  Mr.  L  502. 
Beauchamp  de,  iL  542. 
Beaudonin  Oapt  L  505. 


Beauhainois  Prince  Bogene, 
i.  465,  483.  iL  9t,  9^,  105, 
110,  114,  221,  224,  227, 
229,  236,  238,  239,  246, 
279,  281,  286,  291,  2di, 
381,328,  3t)7,  437,  566. 

Beauhamois  Mada&be,!.  I6a 

Beaulieu  Gen.  i.  49,  98,99,' 
159, 160, 162, 163. 

Beaumetz,  i.  54. 

Beaumont  Gen.  iL  472* 

Beaurais,  L  80, 94. 

Beaurepaire,  L  54. 

Beccana  Marquis;  ii  102. 

BechadO,  L 12. 

BeckeU  Capt  R.  ii.  157. 
Mr.  ii.  205. 

Beckwilii  Gen.  Sir  Q.  ii.  156. 

Bedaux  6en.L67. 

Beddnes  Dr.  i.  511. 

Bedford  Duke  of,  i.  61, 152, 
189,  2n,  223,  291,  Sll, 
366,388,369,512,  529. 

BedibrdBariof,L369. 

Begines  Gen.  it.  189. 

Befcer  Count,  iL  484b 

Belaquien  Lord  de,  i.  4331' 

Belffrave  Loid,  L  370, 371. 

Belhaven  Lord,  i.  298. 

BeU  Dr.  ii.  182, 185,  440b 

BeUair  Chatks,  i.  419* 

Bdlamont  Lord,  L  293, 516. 
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Beilemont  Gen.  ds,  Lt4. 

Bdlev  Geo.  L  247. 

BelUard  Gen.  L  354.  iL  518L 

Bellingham  Johnvii.205,206. 

Bdnsm  Count  il.  76,  77, 78. 

Bender  Marshal,  L  49;  145; 
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Benningsen  General,  iL  16, 
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Berkeim  Gen.  u.'S44. 

Berkeley  Ad.  i.  433.  ii.  5a 
Capt.  ii.  398. 

Berklev  Capt.  i.  110,  til.  - 

Beroadotte  Marshal,  L  165, 
176,  253,  460  46«,  465, 
4B4,  485,  486,  491,  498. 
493.  ii.  10,  11,  14,  17* 
18,  20.  92.  105,  112,  l6l, 
162,  287,  288,  289,  290, 
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328. 

Bemberg  Prince,  i.  953. 

Berneron  General,  i.  66, 
67,  72. 

Bemier  Gen.  ii.  82. 

Bemstorff  Ct.  i.  19.  ii.  278. 

Bern  Duke  of,  iL  342,  431, 
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Berthier  Marshal',  i.  161,162, 
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493.  ii.  7,  8,  7«,  92,  162, 
187.  221,  244,  313,  336, 
438. 

Berthois  Col.  i.  25. 

Bertholet,  i.  277. 

Bertie  Cap  .  A.  i.  110. 
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Floury,  4.  461. 

PkwdffirPr.iL509. 

Fkras  Don,  i.  606. 

Floyd  Brifr-Gen.  iL  390/ 
CoL  L  74, 


Foley  Cant.  T.  L  181,  906, 

999,  S49,  943. 

Folkeston  Loid,  L  373, 518. 
iL  117,  1T5. 

Poillreuo«l.  89,  94. 

Fonseca  Eleonoia,  1 157. 

Forbes  Hon.  CaspL  R.  I  lio. 

Ford  Coot.  L  74. 

Forest  la,  Ii.  6,  493. 

Pombaoer  Mnjot,  1 146. 

Poote  Capt  L  181. 
CoL'L230,93L 

PoremantleCapt  L  349. 

Poster  Rt  Hon.  J.  iL  38. 
Mr.  iL  915. 

Fouche,  i.  309,  336.  IL  9S, 
408,  438,  440,  441,  451, 
461,  477,  478,  479,  400, 
481,  499,  493,  484,  485, 
489,  499,  49?,  499,  5U, 
591,  666,  667. 

Fouler  Gen.  iL  108. 

Foulon,  L9. 

Poulton,  L  371. 

Foomitt  6en.  H.  944. 

Pox  Rt  Hon.  C.  J.  L  61, 190, 
191,  199,  193,  195,  196, 
159,  164,  157,  158,  168, 
199,  194,  914,  915,  S16, 
917,  319,  366,  397,  366, 
371,  497,  409,  410,  411, 
419,  498,  439,  433,  435, 
436,  437,  438,  466,  476, 
510,  619,  613,  516,  517, 
618,  A94,  695,  596,  5S7, 
698,  099,  638,  539.  ii.  4, 
30,  31,  97,  156,  159,  496. 

Fox  Gen.  L  98, 109, 433; 

Joseph,  L  189. 
Praneastel,  L  138. 
Pranceschette  Gen.  il  517. 
Pranceschi  Gen.  L  495. 
Francis  I.  L  6. 

(Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia) L  93. 
Prands  IL  (Austria)  I  l% 

97,  96,  175,  177,  954, 
331,  466,  406»  497.  il  7, 
19,  104,  105,  113,  H7, 
990,  978,  989,  986,  364| 
611. 

Prands  John,  L  386, 366. 
L  198,518. 

Prandsoo  Don,  il  $6, 

Fraser  Gen.  iL  41,  49, 65. 

Frazer  CgJ.  L  449. 

Frederid,  L  986. 

Frederick  lheGie8t,l  339.  u- 
19,  13,14,98,975,988. 

Ffederiek.WilliamII.1.  I9* 

90,97,99,34,  37,39,40, 
41,  49,  43,  49,  59,  75,  iO| 
107,  I98.il  II,  131>»y3. 

Frederick  -  William  III.  l 
198,  494.  il  13,  15,  97, 
165,  334,  3.54,  355,  «6, 
367,361,611,533,536. 

Frederick  IV.  (NapUs)  1. 1?. 

VI.  (Denmark)  il 

91, 161.  „     . , 

Prederidt  Prince,  (Pniani) 
iL  364.  .  ,^, 

Frederick  Capt  T.  L  i.  W'- 

Fredericks  Lieut  L  163. 

Freemantle  Capt.  1184,305, 

606. 
Prdn  Gen.  iL  83. 
French  CoL  il  n9. 
FrereBenj.L447.  470, 47i, 

479.  il  84. 
Freron,  i.  89. 
Fresrinot,  H.  518. 
Prey,  L  115.  ,  tf  AM 

PreyreDonMsnnd»n-*^- 
Freyti«,  L  84,  85. 
PriantGcn.iL315. 
FrimontGen.n.5l6. 

Prolidc  Gen.  L  3W-  ,^ 
FiotteL.de,L530,5«' 
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FrucfasellsGen.  ii.  341,  Aii. 
Fugieres,  i.  377. 
Funtenbaii;  Princei  i  S53. 
Gadsden  Lieut,  ii.  365. 
GtLgom  Von,  ii.  361. 
Galbaiid,  i.  35,  36. 
Oalbois  de,  ii.  3i9. 
GaiHard,  i.  467. 
Gaines  Gen.  ii.  995. 
Galeppi,  i.  175. 
Cralesiere  La,  i.  9. 
Galiano  Brig.  Don  1 605. 
Galland  Gen.  i.  48. 
Gallatin,  ii.  366. 
GaHoway  Eatl  of,  iL  94. 
Gama  Antonia  da,  ii.  653. 
Ganabier  Adm.  i.  110.  u.  45, 

46,  47,  48,  96,  137. 
Gamon  Madame,  ii*  536. 
Gantheaume  Ad.  k  348,  356. 
OtatA,  t.  55. 
Gaiay  Don,  ii.  138. 
Gardanne  Gen.  163. 
Gardener  Lord,  i.  499. 
Gaidien,  i.  80,  94. 
Gardiner  Capt.  L  339^. 
Gardiner  Col.  i.  385. 
Gardner  Rear-Ad.  i.  110, 113. 
Gaidooui  Capt  Don,  i.  505. 
Garldruke  Prince,  ii.  364. 
Garlicke  Mr.  ii.  96. 
Garlies  Lord,  i.  133. 
Gamau,  ii.  518. 
Garnier  Gen.  ii.  461,  518« 
Garreau  Capt  l  530. 
Gamm  Six  W.  ii.  808. 
Gartner  Von,  ii  361. 
Gaacojrne    Gen.   i.   518.  iL 

35,    53,  805,  311. 
Gassendi  Ct  L  3i6.  ik  518. 
Gasten  Capt  Don  M.  I  505. 
Gandet,  i.  80,  119. 
Gattdin,  i.  304.  ii  438. 
Gautbier  Gen.  i  356. 
Gazan  Gen.  ii.  366. 
Gealc,  ii.  181. 
Genet  "Sieur,  i.  60. 
Gcnsonne,  i.  18, 80,  94>  11». 
George  i.  u.  353. 
n.  ii.  353. 
II I. (see  Gen.  Ind A.) 
Baron,  i.  393. 
Col.  St  ii.  367. 
Georges  Gen.    i.   330,  395> 

396,    599,    403,  456,  467, 

458,  459.  ii.  305,  563. 
Gerald  Mr.  i.  134. 
Gerard  Gen.  ii.  318, 316, 439. 
Germain  Count  de  St  i.  10. 
Gersdoff  Von,  ii.  361. 
Chee  Lieut  M\  ii.  396. 
Gibbs  Sir  V.  i.  138,  139.  ii 

38,   131,  151,  175,  176. 
Gibbs  Mij.-Gen.  ii  408,  404. 

Col.  ii.  169. 
Gifford,  i  511. 
Giles  Mr.  i  518. 
Gilles,  i  50.  53,  55. 
Gillespie  Cd.  ii  168, 169. 
Gillman  CoL  i.  104. 
Gilly  Gen.  ii.  433,  518. 
Girard  Gen.  ii.  185, 189, 343, 

448,  449,  453,  473. 
Girardin  Cd.  ii.  336,  333. 
Gimfield  Col.  i.  84. 
Giron  Geo.  ii.  365. 
Giulay  Gen.  ii.  309,  318. 
Gla^w  Earl  of,  ii.  147. 
Gloucester  Duke  of,  ii.  35. 
Princess  Sopbia  <^9 

ii.  513. 
Goeisenau  Count,  ii.    384, 

448,  453,  475. 
Godinot  Gen.  ii  186. 
Godoy,  Don  ii.  63,  64. 
Gofii  Sved,  i  385. 
Goffkedo,  i  337. 
Gohen  James,  ii.  303. 
«ohier,i  308,  303,304. 

yoL.lL — NO.  80. 


Gomm  Lieut-Col.  i  134. 
Gonier,  i.  S60. 
Gonsalvi  Cardinal,  ii.  361. 
Goodball  Rear-Ad.  i  88. 
Goodwin,  ii.  314. 
Gordon  Lord  G.  i  188. 

Ueut-CoL  Sir  C.  i 
133. 
Gordon  Lieut -CoL  ii.   387,' 

393,  461,  471. 
Gordon  Capt.  ii  166,  401. 
fter.  J.  i.  334,  336, 
389,  831,  834,  336,    339, 
343. 

Gore  Capt.  i.  447. 
Gen.  ii  338. 
Gorlitx  Count  Von,  ii  361. 
Gorsas,  i.  11,  80,  81. 
Gorti  Von,  ii  361. 
Gosselin  Capt  i  110. 
Gosset  MlQor,  ii.  554,  556. 
Gottesheim  Gen.  i  334. 
Gotschakoff  Prince,  ii.  338. 
Gotzen,  ii  877. 
Gould  Capt.  i.  306,  808. 
Goupilleau,  i.  46. 
G^nrgaud  Gen.  ii.  493, 496. 
Gourgond  General,  n.  560, 

566. 
Gourfl  Gen.  ii.  881. 
Gouvion,  i  86. 
Gowan  Hunter,  i.  833. 
Gower  Earl  i  63,  158. 

Lord  G.  L.  i  448.  ii. 

95,  805. 
Graham  Gen.  Colin,  i  136. 
Coi  ii.  B6,  87. 
Gen.  Sir  T.  ii  188, 

189,  363^    864,    365,  866, 

86»,  370,    871,    301,  309, 

388,  349.  ISee  Loid  Lyne- 

doch.) 
Giabam  Arthur,  i.  386 
Graifim,  ii.  533. 
Granard  Earl,  i.  845. 
Grange  Gen.  le,  i  354,  498. 

ii.  108. 
Grant  Mr.  ii  369. 

Mr.  M.  P.  i  121. 
Mr.  ii  119. 
Capt.  i  135. 
Sir  C.  ii.  456,  471. 
Sir  W.  i.  513.  ii.  38, 

160,  808. 
Grattan  Mr.  i  153, 154,315, 

316.  ii.  154,  355,  357. 
Grave  de,  i.  86. 
Graves  Ad.  i  110, 111,118. 
Gravina  Ad.  Don  P.  88, 500, 

601,  504,  505,  506, 
Gray  Nicholas,  i.  334. 
Greathead  Mr.  Henry,  i.  374. 
Greayes  Rear-Adm.  i  343. 
Green  Gen.  Chas.  i  443. 
Greenwood,  ii.  119. 
Gregoire  Bp.  ii.  441. 
Gregory  Capt.  i  183. 
Gregff  Mr.  i.  827. 
GremerGen.  i.  355, 357,  863. 

ii.  445,  480.  400. 

GrenviUe  Lord,  i.  63, 63, 64, 

131,  188,  135,  153,  155, 
156,  185,  193,  193,  311, 
815,  817,  318,  388,  291, 
898,  899,  800,  309,  310, 
311,  317,  340,  341,  866, 
367,  371,  373,  373,  406, 
437,  438,  434,  436,  437, 
436,  468,  513,  513,  518, 
538»  lii  89,  30,  S3,  35, 
99,  117,  131,  154,  158, 
159,  160,  809,  807,  808, 
851,  855,  355,  434. 

Giennlle  Mr.  Tbos.  i.  367, 

373,  437.  539.  ii  40. 
Gressier  Aclj.-Gen.  i  371. 
Greville  Hon.  CoL  C.  ii.  871. 
Grey  Mf.    i  61,  130,  138, 

183,   151)    15T,  189,  lOi; 


193,    194,    397,  318,  406. 

433,  471,  513.   (See  Lord 

Howick.) 
Gicy  Earl,  ii.  96,  131,  155, 

160,    803,    807,  808,  348, 

435,  504. 
GreyGen.i  86, 131, 138, 134, 

191. 
Grey  Capt  G.  i  181. 

Commissioner,  ii.  356. 
Griffith  Rear-Ad.  ii.  403. 
Griffiths  Major,  i.  453. 

Capt  i  190. 
Grignon  Gen.  i.  138. 
Gtimaldi  Adj.-Geh.  i  857. 
Grimes  Joseph^  ii.  558. 
Grimstone  Lord,  ii  147. 
GrindallCapt.  Rd.  i  505. 
Grinfield  Gen.  i.  481,  488. 
Grogan  Cornelius,  i.  241. 
GrosTenor  Gen.  ii.  181. 
Grotiufl,  ii.  537. 
Grouchy  Marshal,  ii.  35,  67, 

93,   '830,    345,    311,     316, 

318,    433,    449,  450,  453, 

45^,    456,    468,  463,  468, 

473,    473,    474,  481,  483^ 

484,  486,  518,  566. 
Guadet,  i  18.  119. 
Guard  Col.  ii.  44. 
Gudin  Gen.  i.  493. 
Gudowitsch,  i  303. 
Guiclie  Duke  of,  ii  385. 
Guieux  Gen.  i.  173,  176. 
Gullay  Count  dc,  i.  488,  407. 
Guildford  Earl,  i.  131,  135, 

150,  153,  158. 
Guioa  Capt  ii  167. 
Gui&card,  i.  70. 
Guiradet  J.  i  811. 
Gusman,  i.  115. 
Gustavus  III.  (Sweden)  i  19, 

30.  u.  131,  161. 
Gustavus  Adolphus   IV.    i. 

481.  ii  38,  89,  115,  131. 
Guyot  Gen.  ii  30,  315. 
Hach  Senator,  ii.  361. 
Hack  de,  i  49. 
Hacket.  i  343. 
Hoddick  Count,  i  86,  144. 
Hadfield,  i  319. 
Halford  Sir  Henry,  ii.  157. 
Halkett  M^jor-C^en.  Sir  C.  ii. 

456,  470,  471. 
Hall  (jen.  m  387. 
Mivloi^t  i  351. 
Hallowell  Capt  i  308,  355. 
Hamen  (*en.  ii  887. 
Hamilton  Lord  Arch,  i  518, 

ii  94,  184,  135. 
Hamilton  Com.  Sir  C.i  333. 
Sir  Wm.   i  504. 

ii  516. 
Hamilton  Rev.  Mr.  i  885* 
d\  i  53. 
Lady,  i«504. 
Hamlin,  ii  135. 
HammcMtein  (Sen.  i  483. 
Hammond  Capt  G.  E.  i  338, 

447. 

Hampton  Gen.  ii  377,  384, 

385,  386. 
Haneock  Majot,  ii  898. 
Hankey  Aldoman,  ii.  38. 
Hanover  Elector  of,  i  1 37.ii5. 

King  of,  ii  368i 
HappenoouR  Count  d%  i  35. 
H'ara  (Sen.  0*,  i  90. 
Haroourt  (Sen.  i  97;  104. 
CoL  i  450,  451. 
Hard^  Ct  d\  ii  313, 386. 
Hardenbuig  Prince^  i  136. 

ii  354,  361,  438,  558. 
Hardi  Gen.  i.  379. 
Hardwicke  Eatl  of,   t  841, 

433.  ii  361. 
Hardy  Capt  i  339. 

CaptT.M.i  805,808, 

601,  603,  603. 

7K 


Hardy  Thos-  i  137,  138. 
Hardi  l\  i  80,  94. 
Harel,  ii  518. 
Harewood  Lord,  ii  39. 
Hargood  Capt  W.  i  505^,  606. 
Harispe  (Sen.  d\  ii.  199,  340. 
Harpfe  la,  i  36,  160,   161. 

it  361. 
Harrera  (}apt  Don  J.  i  359. 
Hams  Sir  J.  i  186.   (See 

Lord  Malmi'sbury.) 
Harris  Maj.-(Sen.  i  384,  885. 

Capt  ii.  388. 
Harrison  Gen.  ii.  877,  378, 

881,  383,  384. 
Harrison  (Regicide)   ii.  850. 
Harrowby  £.  of,  i  437.  475, 

479,  490.  ii.  308,  259. 
Hart  Capt  i  279. 
Hartenfdd  Lieut  I  183. 
Hartman  Coi  i  67. 
Harvey  Ad. i  1 10,  lis,  183. 
Capt  J.  i  110,  111, 

113. 
Harvey  Col.  ii.  379. 

Cape.  E.  i  505. 
Mr.  B.  B.  i  384, 831, 

833,  234,  335,  841,   850. 
Harville  Gen.d%  i  84, 40,  41, 

47,  48. 
Hassan  Bey,  i  869, 374. 
Hastings  W.  Esq.  i  154, 194. 

ii  861. 
Haugwitz  Ct  i  491,  496, 497, 
Hawker  John,  Esq.  ii  389. ' 
Hawkesbury    Lord,   i  194^ 

897,  341,    361,    367,  873, 

394,    395,    896,  397,  .198, 

400,    401,    402,  406,  411. 

413,    438,    436,  437,  440, 

459,    513,    513,  536^  537, 

538.   ii   80,    33,    35,    38, 

56,  94,  103. 

Hay  Mr.  Ed.  s^  835,  838.  ii 

180. 

Hfty  John  i  841. 
Haydon  Rev.  Sam.  i  38y. 
Hayes  Capt  i  358.  ii.  405^ 
Hays  Capt  i  183. 
Haystead  Capt  i.  329. 
Heath  Mr.  Justice,  i  196. 
Heber  Mr.  ii  331. 
Heberden  Dr.  ii  157,  173. 
Hebert,  i93,  115, 116,  117. 
Helena  LotdSt.i  34& 
Hendelet  (Sen.  ii.  17. 
Henriot,  i  79,  117,  118* 
Henry  II.  (EngLind)  i  319. 

VII.  (do.)  i  6. 

Vin.(dob)i6.'ii955. 

IV.  (France)  i  7, 31, 
848.  ii  335,  336',  417^ 
Henry  Capt  i  530. 

Capt  ii  318; 
Henty,  i  Ub. 
Hentv.  i;  85. 
HerBult  i  115^ 
Herbert  W.  Esq.  i  50^. 
Herk  Gen.  i.  185. 
Hermann  (Sen.  i  881.  ii  308. 
Hermigny  d'r  i  31. 
Heron  Sir  Rt  ii  603. 
Hertford  Marauis,  i  636. 
Hervey  CoL  ib  196. 
HerviUeGen.  i  130,  140. 
HeiseCassel  Landgrave  of,  L 

124,  137,  384. 

Hern  Hombini^  Prince  of,  ii. 

381^.895. 
Hesse  PhiUpetadt  Pr.  of,  ii.  8. 

Prince  of,  i  39,  46. 
Hesselesde,  i  18. 
Hewitt  Lieut-(Sen.  i  4814 
Hibbert  Mr.  ii.  35. 
Hicks  Lieut  ii  396. 
Hiddler  Gen.  i  860. 
Hiopns  Wm.  i  187^  155 
Hilure  (Sen.  St  ii  80,  Si* 

106,  340. 


Hin  Sir  Richard  i.  151. 
Gen.  Ld.  Rowland,  H. 
81,  135,  136,  143,  189, 
190,  193,  195,  199,  8C3, 
864,  866,  369,  370,  873, 
333,  340,  349,  448,  455, 
456,  471. 

Hiller  Gen.  ii  108. 

HiJIiers  Geh.   B.  d*,  i  176, 
360.   4H». 

Hillinger  Gen.  i  480. 
H  llyar  Capt  ii  397. 
Hinuber  Gen.   i  448,  456. 
Hinktt  Capt  i  183^ 
Hobart  Lord,   i  341,*  366, 

373,  437. 
Hobhouse  Mr.  i  488» 
Hoche  Gen.  i  85,  86,  1SB« 

145,  166,  167,  247. 
HoSer,  ii  114. 
Hopendorp  Van,  ii  300. 
Honenlohe  Prince  of,  i  89, 

38,  77.  ii  10,  18,  14,  15. 
Hohenlohe    Hechmgen    Pr. 

of,  ii.  6. 
Hohenlohe    Ingelongen  Pr. 

of,  i  106^ 
HohenzoUem  (Sen.  t    856, 

824.  ii  108,  112. 
HohenzoUem  Siegmaringen 

Pr.  of,  iio. 
HoIooftThos.  i  137,  139. 

Capt  ii  368. 
Holland  Lord,  i«528. 

Lord  H.  i  315, 817, 

887,    891,    899,  300,  313, 

314,    317,    513,  5.^9,  537. 

it.  85,  175,  176,  177,  803, 

811,  848. 
H(dlandCapt  il83. 
Mr.  i.  518. 
Queen  of,  ii  114» 
Hoffis  Capt  i  359. 
HoUoway  John  Peter,  ii  358. 
Coi  i  354. 
Adm.  i  355.  ii  188, 

8«7. 
Holt,  i  348,  850* 
Hottie  CoL  ii.  471. 
Hompesch,  i  808. 
Hood  Lord,   i.  88,  90,  91, 

113,  503.  ii3o. 
Hood  Adm.  Sir  A.  ilio,  118* 
Com.  Sir  S.  i  300,  807, 

808,  359,    360,    421,   443, 

503,  531.  ii.  90,  91» 
Hope  (Sen.  Sir  J.   103,  io4. 

il.  77,  84,  85,  86,  87,  196. 

323-,  340,  349.  (See  Lord 

Niddry.) 
Hope  Major,  i  354. 

Capt  W.  i.  no,  ii«i 
Capt  G.  i  505. 
Capt  ii.  371,  405. 
Gen.  Van,  ii  471. 
Horn  Gen.  ii  319- 
Homer  Mr.  ii.  153,  174,  175. 
Horsfidl  Mr.  W.  ii  «15,  217. 
Hoste  Capt  ii  165,  166. 
Hotham  vice  Adm.  Lord,  i 

147,  148,  503. 
Hotham  Capt  i  183. 
Hotse  Gen.  i  962, 255,  S60, 

86L 
Houard  Gen.  ii  230. 
Houchaid  Gen.  i  46,  84,  85, 

9%, 

goudoviUe  Gen.  i  32a 
oughton  Sur  H.  i  194L 

Gen.   ii.  186,  187. 
Capt  J.  i  279. 
Houston  (Sen.  ii  188. 
Howard,  Phi]antfaioirist,i289. 
Howe  Earl,  i  108,  109,  110, 
.  Ill,  112,  113,  19a 
Hpwick  Lord   i  512,  518, 
529.  Ii30,  31,35,36,37, 
40,  52.  (See  Earl  Grej.) 
Hoym  resident  de,  i  46#. 
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Hubert  Capt.  i.  305. 

Hubner  CoimBeilor>  L  339* 

Htichet,  1.  158. 

Hudson  Ed.  i  24S,  25a 

Hue,  i  59.  ii.  421. 

Huger,  i.  35. 

Huglies  Victor,  I  155,  154, 

155,    146,    147,  166,  86a 

iL  128. 
Hughes  Brig. -Gen.  i.  445. 
Huidohro  Don,  ii.  45. 
Hulin  Gen.  1^,50,  518. 
Hull  Gen.  A«  P.  ii.  567, 568, 
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Wickham  Mr.  i.  185,  388. 
Wijwerts  Capt.  L  183. 
WilberfoTce  Mr.  i.  151,  153, 
154,  157,  816,  318,    389, 
300,  318,  435,  438,    476, 
513,  517,  518.  ii.  35,  36, 
89,99,130,  133,  f  76,  361, 
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"Wilkes  Mr.  L  538. 
WilkinsoD  Gen.  ii.  377,  384, 

365,  386,  393,  400. 
William  III.    (EDgUnd)  L 

319,  833.  ii.  349. 
WilJiam  V.  ( Holland)  ii.l31. 
Pr.  (Prussia)  ii.  319. 
WiUiams  CoL  iL  266,  391. 
Capti.  167. 
Lieut,  i.  501. 
John,  ii.  303. 
H.  M.  i.  83.  ii.  583. 
WHfiamson  Capt.  i.  183. 
Mr.  ii.  303. 
Mrs.  ii.  303. 
Wilaon   Sir    R.  371,    349, 
353,    403.    ii.    134,    138, 
538,  563,  565. 

Wiboo  Migor,  li  194. 
Rer.  Mr*  i.  5lo. 


Hugh,  i.  343. 
Mr.  i.  473. 

WiUis  Dr.  ii.  158. 

Willoiu|bb7  Lord,  i.  481 

Wimpffen  Gen.  Felix  de,  L 
38,  81,  83. 

Wimpffen  Gen.  ii  309. 

Windidsea  Earl  of,  ii.  160. 

Winchester  Gen.  ii.  378, 381. 

Winder  Gen.  ii.  379,  399. 

Windham  Rt.  Hon.  W.  l61, 
130,  133,  135,  136,  157, 
188,  318,  341,  366,  367, 
373,  374,  414,  437,  430, 
431,  432,  433,  435,  436, 
437,  438,  440,  468,  478, 
513,  513,  514,  515,  518. 
Ii.  40,  101,  184,  185. 

Windsor,  i.  385. 

Winter  Admiral  de,  L  105, 
183,  183,  383. 

Winthuysen  Com.  i.  183* 

Wintzingerode  Gen.  i,  484, 
491.  ii,  331, 335,  379,  380, 
309,  318,  338. 

Wirtemberg  King  of,  i.  164, 
313,459,  497.11.6,15,18, 
93,  333, 


Wirfiemberg  Prince  of,  L  84. 
ii.383,  394,  309,  318,  317, 
330,  331,  333. 

Wittenben  Gen.  384. 
Wittgenstem  Prince,  il  331, 

333,  334,  335,  336,  337, 
336,  839,  341,  343,  343, 
345,  346,  377,  879,  380, 
383,  383,  395,  309,  313, 
316,  435,  447. 

Wittgenstein  Gen.  de,  i.  34. 

Wobeser  Gen.  ii.  390. 

Wolfe  Rev.  R.  L  390,  391. 

Wood  CoL.ii.  456,  471. 
Major,  ii.  395, 396. 
Mr.  i.  384. 
John,  i.  386,  388. 

Woodington  Col.  i.  450. 

Woodridge  Capr.  iL  127. 

WooUey  lieut.  i.  134. 

Woolsey  Com.  U.  365. 

Worcester  Bishop  of,  iL 
359. 

Worms  Gen.  L  97. 

Woronzow  Gen.   Count,  iL 

319,  339. 

Wortley  Stuart,  Esq.  ii.  Q6, 
30t,  856, 


Wratten  J.  S.  i.  386.. 
Wrede  Pxince,  ii.  386,  343, 

393,  399,  309,  313,    316, 

361. 
Wligbt  Mlu<V,  i.  84. 

Capt.  L  373,  440, 457. 

ii.  563. 
Wright  Mr.  iL  179. 
Wroe  &  Duncuft,  ii.  815- 
Wrottesley  Sir  J.  L  393,  433. 
Wuimb  CoL  L  86. 
Gen.  L  84. 
Wuimser  Marshal,  L  86, 87, 

144,  163,  173,    174,  197. 
Wycombe  Earl,  i.  130, 135. 
Wytme  Col.  L  336. 
Lieut.  L  110. 
Mr.  L  518,  iL  135,348. 
Jimenez  Don  Vent.  iL  193. 
Yarmouth  Lord,   L  535.  ii. 

6,  30. 
Yelverton  Lord  Chief  Baron, 

L  316. 
. Yco  Com.  Sir  Jaxnes,  ii.  379, 

380,  393,  397* 
Yorck  Gen.  d%  ii.  245,  846, 

375,  376,  379,    382,    285, 

394,  396,  309,  310,'  311, 


318,  315,  3ir>,  319,  331. 

York  Duke  of,  i.  67,  75, 76, 
77,  83,  84,  85,  86,  96,  97, 
98,  99,  100, 101,  103,  103, 
104,  155,  173,  179,  378, 
380,  381,  383,  383,  319, 
353,  415.  ii.  100,  119,  130» 
331,  133,  183,  134,  136, 
149,  179,  302,  355,  357, 
503,  513. 

York  Duchess  of,  iL  513. 
Archb.  L  195.  ii.  160« 
Cardinal,  i.  376, 317- 

Yorke  Secretaiy,  L  341,  438, 

439,  430,  433,  434,  435, 
ii.  119, 147,  148,  149,173, 

Young  Sir  W.  L  157,  518. 

YriateDon  D.L  137. 

YriarteDon  B.  iL  78. 

Yule  Lieut,  i.  501. 

Zadounaiski  Marshal,  U.303. 

Zegers  Capt.  i.  183. 

Zeschau  Gen.  iL  396. 

Ziethen  Gen.  iL  319,  448, 
449,  464,  479,    475,  487* 

Zobel  Major  Von,  ii.  561. 


The  Constitution  of  the  French  Xational  Assembly,  founded  on  the   "  Dedaradon  of  Rights,"  as  mentioned  at  page  thirteen,  of  the  flirt 
TQlume,  and  intended  to  be  ^ven  in  the  Appendix,   is  omitted  to  give  place  to  more  interesting  matter. 


THE    END. 
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